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ENCYCLOPAEDIA > AMERICA^ 



C atholic Epistles ; a name given to 
<even epistles of the New Testament, be- 
«*uwc written to Christiana iu general, and 
nor to believers ol* some purtirular place. 
They are, one* of James, two of Peter, 
three of John, and one of Jude. 

Catholicism. (See Homan Catholic 
Church.) 

CvriLirsR, Lucius Sergius, was iust 
entering on The ago of manhood when 
Rome In'came n prey to the rag** of Miu 
rius and Hylln. Of patrician birth, he 
attach**! liinwilf to the catiMi of tlie 
latter, had some share in his success, and 
Ktill more in his proscriptions. Murder, 
rapine and conflagration were the first 
deeds and pleasures of his youth. «His 
influence on the fornmes of the disorder- 
ed republic liecaine important. He ap- 
pears to have served in the army with 
r ' reputation, He was |xyuliarly danger- 
ous and* formidable, as his powfl* of 
dissimulation enobksl him to throw a 
veil over his vices. Such was ins arf, 
that, while In* wn* poisoning tlie minds 
of the Roman youth, lie gained C 
friendship and ei4eetn of the severe f 
ulus. Equally vvt*ll qualified to dece 
s the good, to intimidate the weak, and to 
* inspire his own twldnoKh into bus deprav- 
ed associates, he evaded two accusations 
brought ngainsi him by CJodius, for erjjj*** 
’•km l intercourse with a vestal, and for 
J^tfrous e\tortioiis, of which lie had 
P™ l )TOC0IW, »i in Africa, 

lie w/wsusjMMMed, also, of haring mur- 
dered bis first wife and bis son. A con- 
federacy of many young men of high birth 
and daring character, who saw" no other 
menus of extricating themselves from 
tlieir enormous debts, than by obtaining 
Tlie highest offices of tlie state, having 
been forint*!, Catiline was placed at their 
head. This eminence ho owed chiefly 


to his connexion with the old soldiers of 
Sylla, by means of whom he kept in awtf 
the towns near Home, and even Rome 
itself. At the same time, he numbered 
among his adherents not only the worst 
and lewdest of the riotous populate, but 
also many of the mtticiarm, am men of 
consular rank. Every tiling favored his 
audacious scheme. Pompey was pursu- 
ing the victories which Lucuflue had pre- 
pared for him ; and tlie latter was but a 
feehlb suyqiorter of the patriots in the 
senate, who wished him, but in vain, to 
put himself at turir head. Crocus, who 
had delivered Italy from the gladiators, 
wa* now striving,' with mad eagerness, 
after jKnvcr and riches, and, instead of 
opjwwmg, countenanced the growing in- 
fluence of Catiline, as a means of his 
own aggrandizement. Ctesar, who wa« 
lal hiring to ivvivc* the party of Marius, 
F]»ired Oaidine, and. perhaps, even y»- 
coii raged him. Only two Romans re- 
mained deterhiinod to uphold their falling 
cnimtrw-Cato and Cicero ; the latter of 


alone jKiKhCssod the qualifications 
necessary for the task. Th e conspirator s 
w ere gmy jitlif 

line and one the 

consulship. JJrfie n tills was efledted,tb<y 
ri#^ff!rWnbfain jiossession of the public 
treasures and the property of the citizens, 
under various pretexts, and especially 
by moans of proscription. It is not proli- 
able, however, that Catiline had promis- 
ed them the liberty of burning and plun- 
dering Rome. Cicero had the courage 
to stand candidate fqr die consulship, in 
spite of the impending danger, ot the 
exteut of which ho was perfectly aware.' 
Neither insults, nor tiueats, 'nor even ri- 
ots and attempts to assassinate him, de- 
terred him from his imrpose ; and, lining 
supported by the rich citfcenti; h$ gained* 


•4 CXTIHNE^AgTMAT^, 

' AH that thTlpirtV 35 hr \ <J|tiline appeared at the gates. 
of^OotilBae $bu\d accomplish was the Jbcordrag tc^ Cicero and .Sallust, it was 
election 6f Caius Antony, one of their the A&atfcn of the conspirators to set 
jacconiplices, as colle$gu4 of Cicero. TliW‘*^dffecI^jW|fire, and massacre the inliatn 
however, did npt deprive Catiline itants. ar any rate, these horrid conse~ ' 
of the hope of gaining the consulship the quences might have easily followed from 
following year. For this purpose, he re- the circumstances of the case, without* i 
j doubled the measures of terror, by which any previous resolution. Lcntulus, Ce-,„ 
he had laid the foundation of his power, thegus, and the other conspirators, in tbti ik 
JMeanwhile, he had lost some of the most meonwlule, were ciirnring on their crimi^ 
important members of Jiis conspiracy, nal plots. They applied to the ambasso- 
Amony had been jirevailed upon or com- dors of the Allobroges to transfer the “ 
polled by Cicero to remain neutral. * Cie- war to the frontiers or Italy itself? Those, * 
sar and Cresses had resplved to' do the however, revealed the* plot, ami their chs- 
sajne. Pi So had been killed in Spain. dftsures led to others still more impor- 
Italy, however, was destitute of troops. , tarn. -The correspondence of the rou- 
The veteran^ of Sylla only waited the, spiratnrs with their leader was intercejrtcd. 

The senate had now a notorious crime to 
punish. As the circumstances of tye 
oase did not allow' of a minute observ- 
ance of form's in the proceedings against 
the conspirators, the laws relating thereto 
wen' disregarded, i\> had been done m 
thrmer instances of loss pressing danger. 
Cii'sar «poko ngainsi immediate execu- 
tion, but Cicero and Cnto prov ailed. Five 
of the conspirators wen* put to death. 
Cam** Antonius was then appointed to 
march against Caulim:, but, on tin* pre- 
text of ill health, gave the command to 
lit- lieutenant IVtn'iiis. He succeeded 
in enclosing Catiline, who, seeing no way 
of escape, resolved to die sword in Imud. 
II# followers imitated hi* example. The 
battle was fought with hitter desperation. 
The insurgents all fell on the spot winch* 
their leader had assign' <1 them, and Cmh- 
hnnnt their head, at Pistoia. in Emilia, oth 
Jan., B. C. IW. Tim history of C.itilmeV 
couspirac', has been written by Sallust, 
Catimt, Nicholas, marshal of Franc* , 
consuls should tube care that b<*rn at i*aie, li>)7, quilted the jimfes- 

received uo detriment.” It was excoodr ui oi the law »r that of arms, after los- 
d»flw*ult to seize the pe rson of one ^g a itaiiee by a derision which apfieaivd 

Iwth to him 'evidently unjust, lie entered the 
in midonWIPRoiiie ; ftjjl more difficult 4 cavalry, attracted the notice of Lout* 
would it tic to prove, his XIV, at the storming of Lille (1W57), ami 

who were accomplices with him, or, Th > ; was promoted. By a number of splendid 
least, were willing to make u^e of Ids heeds, ho gamed ‘the esteem and friciuW. 
plana to serve tlieir own interest, lie ship of the great < tout/', {Nulicularlv /> 
had to choose between two evils — a rovo- hi* conduct at tho laittio of Sei^* •»'« 
lution within the city, or n civil war: lie was sent as Jieiuonfuit-generaniLiinHt flic 
prefomid the latter. Catiline had the duke, of Havoy, gained the battleS,<if8taf- 
boldness to take Ins seat in the senate, fardo (Aug. 18, IfiftO) and of Marsaglia 
known to he was to tie the enemy of the (Oct. 4, lliftil), occupied Savoy and part 
Roman state. Cicero then ruse and of Piedmont, and was mado marshal in 
delivered that bold oration against him, In the conquered eountno, lus 

which was the means of saving Borne, liy humanity and mildness often led him to 
driving Catiline from the city. The coil- Hjiare the vanquished, contrary to the, 
spirators ^yhu remained, Lentulus Sura, express coinniand«of Louvob. In Flan- 
Cetlie0Os 7 and other infamous senators, ders, he displayed the some activity, and 
Engaged to head the insurrection in Romo took A th, in 1697. In 1701, he received 


.signal to take up anus. This signal was 
now" given by. Catiline. The centuri- 
on Manlius appeared among them, and 
formed a comp in Etruria. Cicero was 
on the watch : a fortunate accident dis- 
closed to him the counsels of the conspir- 
ators. One of them. Curios, was on inti- 
mate terms with a w r onmn of doubtful 
reputation, Fulvia by name, and Usui ac- 
quainted her with their plans. Through 
this woman, Cicero learnt that* two 
knights had undertaken to assassinate 
him at his house. On the flay which 
they had fixed for the execution of their 
plan, they found the doois barred mid 
guahled. Still Cicero delayed to make 
public the circumstances of a conspiracy, 
the progress and resources of which lit* 
wished first. to ascertain, lie contented 
himself witli warning his fellow-citizens, 
iu general terms, of the impending dan- 
ger* But when the insurrection of Man- 
ila* was made known, he procured the 
passage of the celebrated decree, that “the 



y 4*^ * * r *» * *§ * v 
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t be command of the airtny of Italy t^iJ^hii^T l n court, and lit the popular e^r 
prince Eugene ; but hewtastrmtened by tiemlfte*, lie ensWejrfed to the ibe.defiair- 
the ordeis of hie court, and was destitute tion /winch he iiitnsdf gave of ah orator* , 
m money and provisions, while Eugene and which' Ouinctiliaa has preserved to. 
$was allowed toact with full liberty. July us ; “a virtuous' inaa skilled m the ait of 
6th, he was defeated at Carpi. Equally speaking well.” At the toe of 30, fie 

— — battle Chian, went as military tribune to Sicily. In the 

following year, he was questor, at which’ 
period there commenced, between him 


^fortunate was the 
w&rhere Villeroi hod the chief comthand. 
ifcwas here, while rallying his troops, 


' After an unsuccessful charge, that he and Scipio, a rivalry and hatred, which 
q^plicd to uu officer who represeWRl to lasted J “ 


'•him that death was inevitable in such an 
encounter, u True, death is before us, but 
shame behind.” In *»mte of his repre- 
dematious, the French court would not 
believe tho disasters in Savoy to bo owing 
to the jicrfidy of the duke or Savoy, and 
Catinut was disgraced. Ue bore Iris misfor- 
tune mill calmness, and died at St. Gra- 
ticn, iti 1712. He was u true philosopher; 
religious without austerity, a courtier 
Without, intrigue., disinterested and goner- 
Oils when in favor, uml checrfhl in dis- 
grace. From luS unalterable calmness 
and consideration, his soldiers called him 
U Pt rv dv la Pens* *. 

Cato die Oiiaor (Marcus Rurcms), sur- 


tili death. Cato, wbq had returned 
to Rome, accused Sripio of extravagance.; 
and, though his rival was acquitted of the 
H targe, this 2fcal hi the caused the pub- 
lic gained Cato a great influence over the 
people. Five years after, having been 
already ediJe, lie was chosen nrctor, ahd 
obtained the province cif Sardinia. His 
strict moderation, integrity and love of 
justice were hfcre stiH more strongly dis- 
played than in Rome. On this island, he 
formed an acquaintance wijth the poet* 
!iiuiiii>, of whom he learnt Greek, and 
whom he took witlrhim to Rome on his 
rel urn* Ho wiw finally made consul, 193 
ft O., with his friend Valerius FbtcCus 
f< »r Iiis colleague. He opjtosed, with all Iliac 


named /Vi>ri«r, uN> Sa/nnUt and Major * jwwcn the addition of the Oppiun law* r 

tuisaed * 


(the Wist niiil the Elder}, bom &I2 B. <\ 
at Tusculuni, inherited from Ins father, « 
plebeian, a small estate, in the territory of 
4 the Salimcs, which he cultivated with* his 
own hands. He was a youth lit the time 
of Hai ini l infs invasion of Italy. Re 
***rved iii> first campaign, at tlie age of 17, 
aitalcr Fuhius Maximus, when he imeged 
l 'apu.L V\\ v yours after, he fought under 
the Mime, commander at the siege of^fa- 
reiiimn. lifter the capture of this city, 
he became acquainted with the IMhago- 
»ean Nourvims, who initiated him into the 
Miblinie doctrines of his philosophy, with 
which, m practice, he was already co^. 
verdant. Vfterihc war was ended. Cattg 
returned to hie farm. As he war* versyft 
f ju the laws, and a fluent speaker, he went, 
«1 i lay-bfeuk, to tlie neighboring low its, 
whore he acted as counsellor and advo- 


jiavsed in file pressing times of the second 
runic war, fori midi ng l ho Roman women 
to wear more tlmu half an ounce of gold, 
to dress in garments of various colors, or 
to wear other ornaments; but he was 
obliged to yield to the. eloquence of the 
tribune Valerius, and the. urgent importu- 
nities of the wpnicn. Soon after, be set 
out for Spain, which was in a state of 
rebellion. His first act was to send back 
to Rome the supplies which had been 
prmuied for tlie army, declaring that the 
war ought to support the soldiers, lie. 
irWned^eveml victories witli a newly- 
rufWi mrruy, reduced tlie province to sub- 
mu-don, and returned. to Ital y, when 1 ) tlie 

honor of a 

Scarcity had 1 ledte^ce n deoT fW/Ti his tri- 
qyMni ho put off the toga of 
ftwTiillSl, arrayed himself in the snl- 


■ate to those who applied to hiin. Vak*^ dieF- habit, and followed Sempronius to 


rlws FlacctiH, a uoWe and jHiwerfiil Iks 
nru^qjio had an estate in the rioinity, 
intM'neiiWiiiK tifontw and virtues of tlie 
youth, iToircivod a Xi aflfectmn for him, and 
'persuaded lum to remove to Rome, where 
lu* promised to assist him with his in- 
fluence and patronage. A frw rich and 
high-born families thou stood at tlie head 
of the republic. Cato was poor and un- 
known, but Ills eloquence, which some 
compared to that of Demosthenes, mid 
the integrity mul strength of Ids charac- 
ter, soon drew the public attention to 
f i* 


Thrace. He alierwurds put himself un- 
der the command of the consul Manilla 
Ac dins to fight against Antiocfius, and to 
carry* on the w nr in Thessaly. By a bold 
march, he made himself master of the 
( 'iillidromuN one of tlie highest peaks of 
the mountain (mss* of Thermopylae, and 
thu* decided rite issue of the battle. tie 
brought the intelligence of this victory to 
Rome, lt#» 11. C. Seven •years after, be 
obtained, in spite of a powefgil faction! 
opposed to him, the most honorable, and 
at tlie same time the most feared, ef «Q 





CATO. 


Jfci udT not convened for the office, but 
&*d only expressed his wiHmguess to fill 
'fit,;, to cwoptoee^rith bte wwhes*>ate- 
fPfoconp was chosen bk colleague, 
T -k4 the onfy person qualified to assist Jam 
jj|n Connecting the public disorders, and re* 
Storing the ancient purity of morals. He 
ifqHilied this trust with inflexible rigor; 
^and, * though his measures caused Turn 
^•somc obloquy and opjiositioii, they met, 
Jq-the end, with the highest applause; 

when t|w rcstgtod Ids office, it was 
twsolved to erect ft statue to him with an 
honorable inscription. Ho ap|>cars to 
, have been quite indifferent to the honor j 
’ and when, before this, some one express- 
ed bar wonder that no statue had l>een 

* erected to hqn,4ie answered, 44 1 would 
rather have it aMked why no imafee Jius 

' been erected to Cato than why one ha*.’* 
£tifl hew at not void of self-complacency. 
“ Is he a Cato, ilten ?” he was accustom- 
ed to say, when h« would excuse tho er- 
rors of ftnqthcr. Cato's political life was 
a continued warfare. 1 lc was cent ii mail) 
accusing, and was himself accused with 
animosity, hut. was alw ays ftcquittoib His 
last public commission was an cmlm&. y 
to Cartilage, to settle the dispute between 
the Carthaginians and king Massmis<i. 

, It ip said that tins journey was- the nrkjm- 
al cause of the destruction of Oivthage; 
for Cato was so astonishtd at the rapid 
recovery of tins city from its losses, that 
. ho .ever after end»*d every, speech of Ins 
with the well-known wonK tk Prn Unn 
enure#, Carthagiiv’m i$$p dtbwlam" (1 am 

* also of opinion that Carthage imN la* de- 
stroyed). 1/p died 4 t year oth r hi& return 
( 147 B. C.), Hfj y ears old. Cato, w ho was 
no frugal of die public revcwuesf^ais apt 

* indifferent to riches. He was rigorSftst^ 

’ sev e r e towar ds his slaves, ami considered 

tlWWH BMln n thfUwjbi* flfqiroperty. 1 1 ( 
tnqde Mflhtioii t*H oromote and im- 
prove sericulture . In hil^C W iraJ^giYe 
V himself up to. the company of TuSTnefinrf. 

* attd the pleasures of the mble. To thk 
* the vereep of Horace, allude — 

<*' Narrawr t;l prise* Catoni'i 

. * Skrjic rntfru caluw*c vmw 

ffewaft twitsc married, and had a son b> 

' e&ch of his wives, . His conduct up a hus- 
band *pd a father wasVquaily exemplary. 
He>*npoaed a multitude of works, of 
wJuchtlvtJ only ono vixtaut is that 1h Rp 
1 M$s0m: Those of whirli the loss is must 
/ |f> be, regretted ate his orations, Which 
j. Cjcera^OMffitiofie in terms of the 1 ugliest 
. encomimn, and his history of the origin 




quoted by the old 1 
Cato, Marcus Poroiwwlfd, to dfc-J 
tinguisfe him from the.cqDWor, , fe^gresfj 
grandfather, Ctfo the 

of his death Vwsw. born ^ t&C^a 
ter the death of his parents,: was h 
up in the bouse of his 
pus, He early discover*^ great 1 
of judgment and fineness of elm 
It itfMuted of Win, that, in-hip 1,4th yes^> 
when he saw the heaii^.odf^Yfral prtW&j 
sdribod pejwiis hi the IwWasLty SyJfcq'Hr m 
whose orders they 1 n rtiulcrciL* 

Irt? demanded a sword teacher, tif 
stab tht* tyrant, and free hk! country from. M 
servitude® With Ins brother by tlie • 
mother’s side, Cappio, he liv&I in die ten** 
derept friendship. Cato waaxfotega inriest ‘ 
of Apollo. Hu termed an iatifimey with 
the Stoic Antipater of Tyre, atm ever 4 
remained true to the principles, of the v 
Stoic philosophy. Ilia first ©pi^am*©*. ' 
in public was against the ttflMltif* of the* 
people, who wi*ht*d to pull {/own a hant- 
ua < ‘reeled by the censor Caio, which was 
m their way. < hi this occasion, he, dis- 
ji1?i)<hI that ]«>wcrfiil eloquence, which' 
Jificmardrf renduvd him so iormidahlo, 
and won the cause. He nen^ed his ibwt 
riurifNiign 1 us a volu/mci hi the wave 
against Spnrtnrup. and distinguisluM) Idm- , 
wir so highly, tJiat the pxdlor 'Gcih&t 
;t\Amled him n pnzi\ which he refused. 

He wits Hurt as military tribune to Mace- 
donia. When tho term *>f lus <rtlic*; li;ul » 
expired, he tmvellod iiito Asia, tuid cur- 
rie/l.the Stoic Athermdoru^ with him to 
Rome. He wus next rntiilc ijnV.rtor, and 
executed his difficult trust witli the stiver-’ 
cst integ, ity, while he ficui tho spirit to 
prosecute the public officers for l licit «u*ts 
if extortion -ind violence. His conduct ' t 
;auicd him the admiration and love of 
fie Romans, h» that, on the lost day ofhis ’ 
cptcstoHiip. he was eseorred to his hongu. 
by the whole assembly of the jspople. 
t Tlic fame of lik virtue ^iprt&a far ;uid’ 

Jji the games of i : 'ioru, die daucont 
were not allowed to lay asidq their jy - 
ments as long as Cato warn prpiwit 
troubles of the stale did mt pfanil lam 
to remain in seclusion, "The example of 1 
Sylla, in usurping mmnw power, waa 
followed by many pmnitiqns inqn, whose 
joutujil dissciftftotw wxirc’ ail that waved 
the tulle ring constitution from immotliato 1 
ruin. <'rfawu» hoped to purcliaso the 
sovereignty with his gold ; Fomiiey.ex- 
jsvted tliut, *t' would be ’.olunlarily Coy- 
ibmMl upon him ; and Oaesfuysmwrior to 
Imth in talent, united itimeelf to pqfii, and 






CATO, ... . 

k made. use W ’tlwe" offbe one, and idad^oi vhnmu w taro eowmaortR 
tfhe reputation o t foe ether, to attain jnoresited,-*^ Ca^ast^oclf mean* of > 

^w%nbjMiL At' thehead of' the senate* great?* that. 

?&• flole p^op of $e republic, stoodCatu- Fompey «Emd he madesek c entitfoofe^, 
VMs, Cicero and Cato* Iftcullus, who trary fothotmMteutto*, atidtheMvq^r 
* — ^very high m tHe fiwror of the *ttny,tiou wwadofted, '’Che year &&>*£% 
S be had so victoriously commanded. .Cato id^ithe^poneuMup hy fi, 

t alone have upheld the senate* had lake the atepf necessary 4b# irita Meg M* 
1 boen 'mow desirous to enjoy hi$ At tbig time the Civil war ’brofc6* odu" 
► than to devote himself to the rare • Cato, then propretOft in sSMfejtt the; 
F^the commonwealth* OaUy keeping drivel of Curio with three wW&tUfs* k£$ 
jjafoof frorti MI parties, served the common- pious, departed for tbe&Uttp of 
prealth with sagacity and courage, ; hut he at Dyrrachium. He had stST.taMsw 
%ften injured the arase, which he was hopes loprevwpt tht*war by nqQM& m f 
-frifa# to benefit# by the inflexibility of Jutland when H broke out; he put oortwht m- 
► character. He was on the. way to his Ing in token pf his grief Fompey^baw 
estate, wlien he met MetoJJus Nepes, Who ii»g hern victorious at DyrmchiutOt left 
was travelling to Rome to canvass for the Cato tohind to guard the 'ndhtaty chesty 
tribnueslnp, Knowing him to bc'adan- and magazine, white, he pushed after his 
gwotis may,. Cato returned immediately: rival. For th» mason, Onto was not 
stood candidate for the tvffice himself, present at dm battle of FhamUa, 
abd was chosen, together * with MatelluK. which he sailed dm with his troops t& 
About this time, the conspiracy of Cati- Cyrene, hi Africo. Hern ho learned that 
line broke out Cato supported, with all Pomjiey’s father-in-law, Scipio, liadf gone, 
his power, tin; consul Cicero, first gave to Juba, king of Mauritania, .where varus 
hirn publicly the name of father of his ' had collected a considerable force* Colo, 
country, and urged, in a fine speech pm- immediately set off to join him, and, af** 
served by Sallust, the rigorous punish- ter undergoing hungor, thirst and every 



losing his life in a riot excited against him command m Utica, white Hcipio and La 
on Otis account hy his colleague uncT hioniw sallied out .against Csesar. Cato 
Ca^ar. Vtlcr the return of Pmujiey, he bail advised them to protract the war, 
frustrated many of his ambitious plans, but they' ventured an engagement, in 
and fii^t predicted the consequences of which they were entirely defeated, and 
his union with Urtivsns amh('«‘sar. lie 

..il A I l it... .IT 


Africa submitted to tins victor. Cato hod, 
at tir*t determined to defend himself to 
the last, with the senators in the place ; 
but lie afterwards abandoned this plan. 


atidtdifimjpw'd all who wished to leave 
i* J Ills resolution was taken. On the 



cittern ante d}»)H»sed, but in vain, the di- 
vision of lands in Campania. Ciewtr at 
that time abused his jHiwnr so much as 
to tend Cato to prison* hut was constrain- 
ed, by the iininiuirs of the people, to set Sbun* 

him at liberty, " 

to remove 
§©0t to 

under sonic frivolous pretext. He was then to h** 

-compelled to obey, and executed bis coin- ciutmbar, and read the P/undo of Plato: 

Vmsion with so much address that he fit-* "Anticipating his intentions, Jus friends 
richnd the treasury with a larger sum hod taken away Ins sword. On finding 
than 'tad *wer been deposited iu it hy uny that it was gone, he called his slaves, end 
private limit In the mean tune, ho con- demanded it with apimreht equanimity ; 
tinned his oppositipp, to the triumvirate, but when they still delayed to bring it, he 
Knrieav oring to tyffont the imasage of struck one of the slaves, who vmseri- 
the Trihouinn lurtMsflnch invested Cras- dcavormg to paoify him. . JEfis *on 'and 
mis with an extuod itwry power, be was . his friends* came wjth u tears, and besought 
a second •time^ittisted ; but the people )iim to refrain from ids purpose. Atm 
followed hiiu m a body to the prison, and he reproached hfc spn for disobedience, 
his enemies were compelled to reload' then calmly advised those present to sul* 
him. Being afterwards made pretor, lie mit to ftfw, and dismissed aftjnit the 
carried into execution a law against brilA p|iiloso|)lH're Demetrius and Apollonu^ 
ery, tliat displeased all imrtieft. After the whom F^ed if they knew any way by 



which he could continue 
•being false to his principles. They were commodious house has been erected for 
silent, and left him, weeping. He then the accommodation of visitors, iv is’ 
received hit* sword joyfully, again rend situated directly on the brow of the 
Phcsdo, slept awhile, end, or». awaking, mountain, and commands tin enchant- 
' sent to tlie ]K»rt to inquire if ids friends ing view of the country on Ixith sides-of 
had departed. He heard, with a sigh, the Hudson, embracing a tract til unit 100 
« that die sea was tempestuous, lie Ipd miles in length and 50 iu breadth. Thin 
. again sunk into slumber, when word was place, which is 12 mihw from the tiMvn 
brought him that the sen was calm, mid of Tarski II, is approached by a good turn* 

* tllgt all v\fw tranquil in tlic harbor, He ’.pike road, which wind* uji the side of the 
appeared sfitisfy'd* and w«* scarcely, alone mountain. Two index west of Pine 
when he siablied himself with hissword. Oreliard are the fine cascades of the * 


, c with 
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itmt above the level of tide water, a large and 


The people rushed ¥h, nnd took advan- 
tage of a jnvonn, into which lie had fallen, 
to hind up his wounds; but, on coming 
to himself Jic tore off the handmrcN and 
expired (44 15. C). The 1'fivaii* boned 
him honorably, and erected a statue to 
him. Tint Cnsar, when he hi nni the 
nows of his death, c\clauued, "1 grudge 
thee thy death, since thou hast grudged 
me the hmioi of spanug tliv hie/’ The 
trufv Roman virtue of Cato bus been cel- 
ebrated by Lucan, m Ins PhmMlin, in a 
truly Roman style, with the words 

X icmx « iiu-iA ii> ' vt.a u«t Nt-.J \ u*ia < \n*>m 

<Vioptri»«« (from k.i» «rt* -i, a mirror): 
the science which Trents of reflected light. 
(See Optirs ) 

C*ts, Jimie , horn m I.V7, ut !5mu- 
Werahaveqr. ns Zealand ; one of the fathers 
of the Hutch hmujaffi; ami p«hu*\. I J»- 
studied ut Leaden .indUi leans. In b»’>7 
and I (Jit I, he was ambassador r* la inland, 
and .dferw mils grand petitioner of Hol- 
land. Hts poetry i" 1 distinguished tin 
simplicity, mm I*, nchne** of itiiigma- 
rioti, and W'imunii though *unpn i"j»dtng 
morality . Hi** works consist ut allegunes, 
ACCOi f 1 1 it** to the taste of life, t»uu»s. tuftem,. 


Kanterskill. a Htrearn which m supplied 
*by two small lakes situated high m tf»c 
mountains. The tqqier full is 175 fet J n* 
head it a'Uida few rods below is the olhei, 
of H) feet/ both ptMrpondieulrir. The 
stream passes into a deep ami % ery pic- 
turesque ravine, which is bordered by 
mountain*- rising abruptly 1000 or 15(H) 
feet. 

( ) \Tsri\ » See Kilchup.) 

Catt 4R«»: a seaport m l)nlmatin. capi- 
tal of a circle of the same name ( formerly 
called Ton ten? ,7/AmuVrk at the bottom of 
the mdfof Cntturo [hurefn <A \ <m 

the K. side of the Adriatic ; 25 miles W 
\.*W. Scutari, *'»0 S. S. K ftn£ii*n ; Ion 
!!■* 5H J!. , Int. 4*i' : 17' ; population. 

2500. It i- a bishop < see li coiC'iur ,\ 
rallied nil, J7 f ’Mladic churches and e|» ip- 
eN. I tJrcek ejmrch.antl an hospital. It 
ftfls a n markable harbor, on. of the mo-si 
.•is-ure in Kmope. betiur d* fended by » 
castle and *troni* battlement*-, and en 
( lined with lock** idViieli h* lght, that the 
sun is hvu in water only a J« w hours m 
th» day. Population oft lie cncle, ,11,570 . 
square units, 200 

fiTniiiT, a huge anlf of the North 
sen. betw M*n \orth Jutluid to the \V., 


on the. dub rent Hires and mIuiuiott^ ot^/ Norway to the L.,aud the Dmii-hislrnds - 
lifi. &c., He died in 1000. Jt of Z* aland. I linen, \»*. to the S. ; about 

'hftriu mid ({unrh . \ 4 120 miles tiom \\ to > , and between tin 
I-ATsillT^ TToitvrtu%s ; a i.hijtp of and 70 tiom lv to W. The :td\etM* f 
zmmutums in X* w VonlRpi^clyJebhdi- winds whedi often prevail hen* iendei 
cat m the state, fliey evtefff^iyffir to the na\ (Ration dangerous. The t\*uteeat . 
the west of the Hud-on, from wlneli % *s* noted h>r uh herrmg fisheiy It eo^-A 
their base i-. at the near* st point, etylit tain-’ the island* Siimxne. Anholt, Le— o»* 
iruh*s di-tun; 'Fli* pnneipat summits anil llert/hidm. 

are iu fircone eoimiv. Tie* two most (\m; one of th<* most reimuned and 


*olctntcd p f aks are Round Top anil High valiant (human tribes. They inhabited 
Peak. Th» ibrrnei, .ueordin^ t*> the what is now also part of Knmeoma 
measurwnoiu »*f captain Pnrtrnlgc, is and \\ # -tpliakm. Thev omrtedon I»lood\ 
*UB04 fei i ahoxe tin* ]eu | /»| tide water; t wars with the ilcrnmudurt and (’hemsei 
and the !att»T, ;i7IH feet. Ti»r fkitshill It! the iimr of Oaism, they dwelt on the 
jttoutttuins present see n**rv <d‘ singular Lahti, and opposed him with etlect. Dm-' 
buauty and grandeur, nud have become a siis defeannl without reducing them. In 
notci J r»wn of travellers durum the sum- the reign of Marcus \urelms, they nia*b' 
metm <m ty level tract of about 7 aeres, incursion* into Ifmnmy find Three#*, hut 
♦called Pitir Orchard, elevated 27M feet were afterwards defeated by Uidm.* Jkiii- 
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anus. In 392, they made tiifiir last ap- Westm Asia* extwhftg from woth-east 
. jHjaranoe in history in union with the to north- went, and occupying the isthmus , 
f Pwu\Jts. According to Caesar, their teixi- (containing 127^40 square miles) betWden 
“ lory was divided into 100 district^ each the Black and Caspian seas. The length 
of which was obliged to send annually is computed at 644 miles ; the breadth is 
i OOlV men into the field, whose place was, various; lfcom Mosdpk .to THifit45.it may 
supplied die lolloping ye^tr by those who lie estiman^d at 1H4 miles* Torrents, 4 . 
had before remained at homo to cultivate precipices* and avalanches render the 
the ground. Their food, was milk, cheese mountain^ aUnoist impassable,* The Cmi- 
ami game; their dress, the skins of am- casus is divided into two parallel chains, 
mala Tlieir limited princes, who got- The central ridge, from which the cnoun* 
erupd in connexion with a dhtf, anmmlly tains lid} otl’ou each sidiy consists of rati-* 

* distributed the lands among the limuhes. ous aorta of granile. The summits arc' 

1 \ Sec Germania*) f <*uvered w itb snow and ice, and an*, mostly 

<\tvLLts, Cuius Valerius, a tlunous 4m rren ; the lower jtarts arc clothed with 1 
'Roman poet, horn, B, C. 80, at Vcromi thick forests. On the .western declivity is 
(according to sonic, at Hirmium, the EIIhhn, which a Russian measura- 

»o\vn on a [H'liinsultt of lake Benacus, limit nuikes Ifi,' 700 font high. The Cam- 
now lagadi Garda), of rich and respect- bog is 17,T8riieet high. 'Hie most ole- 
*d*le jmrento, went, in liia* youth, tt» Home, voted Minium (tin* Snow y nmnotainj •* 

on tho eastern sale, vieM of f}»ti Cuban* ' 
it was first trended hv a Eurojietm 
traveller ip 1810. It is also called Schah- 
ihtgh ( King's mountain) and, Schtth-jERlwrs; 
bllfntrs being the common name of all the, * 
lush, conical MUiiiutW rising from tlie 
chain of the Ciiuetu-u.**. The limit of 
pcipetuu^ kjiow on these mountains is 
]8itf» 1 *m*i higher than on the Alpine o - 
gion.- of riii\ oy mid Switzerland. Twu ' 
of tn< p«»ssc-. or fmt* jv, as they am oirwi 
call*-*!, ere remarkable — tin* CflurVmn 
pae, am! the Albanian or Caspian jfass. 
fdieieiifs ns well .'as moderns.* Mom oi the rivers, winch take fliejr ride 

i/i the Caucasus, flow m an easterly di- 
rection t«i the Ctisptun sot, or m’u welter- * 
h course to tie Black h n. On the north- 
ern tic h\m, the T* relc flows easterly 
wilhm tin* pf«»pcr hunt' nno the Caspian. ami tin* (\duu westerly 
into the Him k s**tt . I icy mid tiie-e rivviw, , 
the liionntatMoii*. chain sinks down, by 
degr^s, tc» jii“* sandy plums in ihe^tsomb 
of Ikn 1 -*..;:. On tin* southern dethuty, 
i|c Ivor flow's easterly into 


when* ins uecojiiphshliients soon won 
him tin* luvor of those who adorned that 
-pieodid era. He wn* the friend ui Cicero, 
of Planen- Oumn, and Conichm .Nepo-; 
tu the last ho nul frequently de/healed the 
coili cnotj of he* ]*m*iii>*. Tin** i*mleetion 
j- not o*‘ great event, but show - wh.it he 
was ea|Mhl« a of doing in sev<«al kind* 1 of 
, stein, had lit* pretl tied a steady course 
■d-hidy tii pirn-mo cud UUlclhllg. 1*100 
mi) »i pan of hi- poems have not com* 
town to !?>. Of the merit of hi- proiluc- 
Jion-. ile-n has b<»n hut mu* opmu n 
!fn**nji sm 

Titndlu- ../jd 4 hid (.doiri/e him; and 
Mania!, ,n ,,iu* of hi- epicranis, y rants to 
'.*n* a*»ei« » supeimjas o>* r Sie.i-ejf. ]u 
,*p»/vt .* eoioprsdion and Ui epiLiailK 
le*./ ill kc«| 

'»1 t!.‘t tpeiiK.d poem, lie :** a model, 
lb -‘M « eeded, easo, m heroic u« in 

} i- bcamitid ijasoil" of Vriadni*, wjuch 
»o j|.\i m-pired tlio put who 
efniw!*rd- .amg of Ihdo. He was die 
tu>t oi* i In* iloinan*. who siiccessfulU im- 
mu*d tla (ii<*ek hue po» try. 'Hie lour 
ede- of hjs that ionium to make us 
i»*. ( n Inch leiflvt for tin* lo-s of tls*- 


Uie Casp.an, 
'•frjhr aiu'ttdi 

Phatis) weSlorh mio the Riuc«fb?a: lw»- 
wutd nv etoMtise the nmuntainsj of 

Tui'lllff mltT IV rsimi \rnioma, which 
the?-. \ w eight \ objection, however, • connect lie* Ouiasus with the other 


against most of Ins writings, k tln ir li 
ei*nuomnt\-s and indelicacy. The com- 
mon opinion is, that he diet l fi. m 
ife* .‘10th your of l»is nge. Seuhger m«iu- 
r«iins, hm witlmut sutiineut pn«dl that hi* 
died in hi- 7 Nt year. 'I ‘lie edition of his 
works by \ olpiuH i I'adna. I7il7), an<l that 
of 1 hiving (Leijifsic, J7h8— 2 volsd, 
dt.**TV! honoiahle meiitgm. His |*onur> 
are usually pubhsiied vvitii t)ios^ k of Ti- 
bullus and l > ro(»ertius, 

«i i«, or Cahvi,. (P»-e . {fpfnvislan*) 
Caitahs; a chum of mountains m 


’bam.- of Western Asia. Tie*? higher 
rid ije of ihr C«\uii*aMAii chain is rugged 
ami bam n, but the soul hern declivity w 
extremely iruitlid. The wIkiK* uurtao«*of 
tin* country abounds in ft»n*Kts and Ibun- 
tain-, endumts mid \ iueyard?, corndelds 
mid pastures, m iicli aflcnmtion. Grapes* 
and \aiiou*4 kmtls of fleshy fruits, chest- 
nuts and tigs, grow spontaneously. Grain 
of every d»*scription, nee, cotton and hemp 
flounnli abundantly. But agriculture Jft 
lunch neglected ; partly otving to tho#iiir 
dolence of die mhubitants, and partly to 
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' their wabtt of numbers and^of scanty, a a 
•> the people of the mountains, particularly 
tbc Lcsghiaus, in* thetr plundering’ evpo- 
* ' ditions, rob the cultivators of the fruits of 
their industry, and carry off the men fhr 
isjavat*. There arc multitudes of wild an- 
imals of every description here. The 
pheasant is a native. The mineral king- 
dom is full of the rieJiest treasury which 
are nearly untouched. Mineral water*? 
»■ abouud, and there are fountains of petro- 
leum and naphtha in many districts*. Some 
fountains throw up a slime with the pe- 
troleum, which, being dcjanited, forms 
hills. sty led by the natives grvtring movm 
tttiM r. The medicinal baths of < 'aucusia 
are called, In the general name of the 
baths of Alexander. The inhahirai its con- 
si<t of Muail tribes* of \tmous origin and 
language — Georgian**, AhasM«n>, Lcsghi*. 
.in-*. Ossetes, < "ircnv-iiuis', Tamdikenw, 
Kiints, Ingoosbes, Clmralmlaks, Tshet- 
shen/es, Tartars, Armenians, Jews, and, 
in some regions, wandering Arabs. Hone* 
of them am Greek and Armenian Chris- 
tians; Olliers are Mohammedans ; others, 
Jews; and others worship ‘•tars, moun- 
tains rocks and trees Many of the tr»he« 
are distinguished for the beautj, symme- 
try ami strength of their fnirnes particu- 
larly the < ’ircasshuis and Georgians who 
. are the handsomest people m the \\ojM ; 
hence the . winning < v jit*a*'»i*;ii and Geor- 
gian frmales arc sought ibr 1^ die Ha-terti 
nuimirciis for iliee* hnram-. The Cau- 
, ea^iftns (about **00,000 n\ all mi partly 
under petty' sovereigns, who often rule 
»>m r a few \ d luges, and partly umier 
. eJder>. Tlie most famous are tin* Les- 
ghians who inhabit the Ka**f« lit regions, 
and an* tin; terror of the Armenians. |Vr- 
fians, Turks and Georgians Freedom 
makes them courageous and formidable 
to all their neighbors'. They are fbrc«H, 

. *by rh«*Wanl of the most common n eifru 
sines utfcftqffiuresort f«> plumbi. H< nee 
their weaker neighbors ,c*ek to appease 
them with presents. T iie "-Tftti^crags, 

on the othoi hand, protect the Lusghians, 
effect imlly fnun all external assaults. 
This irihe entirely neglect* tho»ufi<* : mid 
thcii agriculture ami pasturage together 
ire insufficient for ihetr .-upporl. The 
management of dome-?!* atiitirs rests 
wholly with the funnies. Tin so pre- 
pare, from soil in id line wool, eloth dress- 
es and cf»\ enng- of vinous kind*-. The 
mt n have no employ ment but win and 
, plunder, whereby to procure the neer^a- 
rice of lift'. Every prince in the neigh - 
liorhood can purchase their aid, l»y litr- 
ni&ning them with provisions and 10 or 


12 rubles of silver apiece. They under- 
take fWyate expeditions, lull their ene- 
micH into 'security, 'and then attack them 
unawares They show the greatest forti- 
tude in enduring hardships and reverses 
of font me. Among them, and, in fact, 
throughout the Caucasus, hospitality and 
an implacable ' spirit of revenge prevail. 
No stranger can* travel in their copntry 
without having a friendly native or Kunak 
to accompany him; by whom lie is every* 
where 'introduced, and kindly received 
<uul entertained. All the regions on and 
about the Caucasus an: comprehended 
upder the * net me of Caucasian countries 
(jcnimunmg l Id, 078 square miles mid 
Ui7;L r »00 inhabitants). Hinco the peace 
concluded . bet w ecu Russia ami Persia, in 
J8JT they ha\e belonged to the Russian 
empire, though without being completely 
subject to it : for only a small portion, the 
Geoipian territories,' have a well ordered 
gov eriimem, mostly military. The Tun- 
casian province** are, at present, siv m 
niimh*r:-l. The province of Tiftis or 
GrtiHU. also called (Georgia ( l/Jt’IOMpmce 
mile-., and ‘It HUM) inhabitant:^ : tiie capi- 
tal, Title, 2. luiiretui. elilled hy the. 
Ihb'iai.s Mlihflh (UkdtJy -ipiare miles, 
arid 27(»,<*00 inhabitant** : capital, OunfM. 
--‘I The pnwtncc nf firu^iH, (&£/&»• 
square mdes, and fnfl.OOO itfiiabiltrntai. 
Ibie are Russian nulimry posts po guniii 
against the attacks of (hi unl< peihlent 
prunes ef the mountain**', the Gioat and 
Lctl* 4 Kaburdu, lJesyhM.'in. &c.--4. lhi- 
ghcatau, i. c.. tic mountain laud on tie* 
Caspian mm square miles, and 

ic4,Hi)0 inhabitant' ; ]>«rh*.if is it- cap- 
ital). -A. Sehinmi tJU2t* square link's. 
IttUHtO inhabitant), With Rukou, tie la st 
hails i in th** ( \ispmn Tht,s n'liimi. from 
it- 1 ahmid.m. e of beautiful flowers i*» 
called tin Paradox nf Homs, iu the 
iK^igiihoriifiod are tin* fountains of napli 
tha, to which the Parsec* perlhrtu i«l- 
fitrunajfcs from India. H**n*, too, is Uh* 
temple of tire, where n foe is kept |M:r- 
(Mitually burmrig.— Royaiml T* rek, on the 
northern sui<* of ( ‘aocuMis, lie.s, <i. the 
provin* 4 * of (\aucasin (previous to lh*£2, 
the government of Getirgievsk). continu- 
ing •{-’ 1.58b squaiT mih>, w ith 1 4f»,5IM) in- 
hahitaiits, of whom 21, IKK) niv Russians 
and lS,0tMI colonists. Hen' are 22 iurti- 
tied plan's (as Oorgiovsk, Kizlwr ta 
commercial city, with a population of 
M00), Alcxaudrovsk, ^,r.) along the Cu- 
bah, the Kama mid the Terek, as defences 
against the savage tnlies of thcinountaiTiK 
Since 1825, Stavropol has lieen the capi- 
tal of this province, ttnd general JermolofT 
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, (q.v.) the governor.* The trade is mostly seen oAiis extraordinary word is in Gor- 
4 ' jn t ho lianas of the Armenians. Here is ‘don’s History of the American Eevoiution, 
the Sottish inissionaiy station of Kara, Loudon, 1786, vol L p. 240, note. * Gordon 
Founded in 1803, and enlarged by Mora- says that, more than 50 years previous to 
.vinns from Sarepta, with schools and a the rime of his Writing, 4C Samuel Adams’ 
printing-office. , father, and twenty others, in, Boston, one 

Cavchois-Lemiirk, Louis Augustin or two from the north end of the town, 
Francois; a spirited FreiU’li political where all ship-lnisiness is carried on, used 
writer known on account of his- political to meet, make a caucus,” &c. From the 
persecutions. He was bom in Paris, in fact that the meetings were first held in 
17W>, when* he went through a complete a part of Boston * where all the ship- 
course of study, and devoted himself to business was carried on,” Mr. Pickering 
the work of education. Aftyr the rcMora- inferred fhat ortvens might be a corruption 
tion, he published a journal, Nam Jaunt of cdutktrs, the word meeting being under- 
(The \olluw Dwarf), winch was constiiu- 4kood. Mr. Pickering was afterwards in* 
tjonal in its sentiments, and, at the same formed dmt several gentlei non lmd men * 
tune, contained so much pungent stfiiirc, turned this as the origin of the word. He 
'that it was suppressed, after die second tlnwks he has sometimes heard the ex- 
leeronition, in 1815. He was obliged to prvssioii a caucus mating (caulkers* meet- , 
leave Paris, w'ont to Brussels, published mg). Mr. Pickering says that this rani 
there the A am Jaunt nfugit , unit changed word and it** derivatives ore never Used in 
‘the title, when the work was suppressed good writing. Wc must add, however, 
in that place also, to that of Le Yrui that all the newspapers of the U. States 
IMural (The True Liberal), under which, u»e it. 

in spite of complaints and prosecutions., Cai j«ainco\ rt. (Sec Vicenza.) 
and a constant change of publisher*, it ’0 \o>i>t. Tork?. dvdlino.) 

Mill continues, Fmichois, through tin* r.iri.KiNfl,orC\tinNo,ofattbip,coii- 
repivscntarions of the French ministry, wsts in diving a quantity' of oakum, or 
became an object of so much suspicion old rop*** untwined and drawn asunder, 
to i be Belgian government, that he, with into the scams of the planks, or into the 
VJ other French refugees, was ordered to jutcnaN where the planks are joined to<* 
quit the country, and go to Hamburg "ether, m the slop’s decks or sides, in or- 
He \ f i- cam<d, by gendannes, ovei tl.e <i< r to prevent the entrance of water, 
ihrtiti* is, but escaped to the Hague, w here •Alter the oakum is driven vriy hard into 
he was hospitably received, and concealed those scants. it i- coveted with hot iim (fed 
from the police, winch was iii pursuit of pitch or r»>m, to keep thn water from 
liim. Here ho compos'd a von eiier- rotting it. Among the ancients, the first 
iftctic memorial to the Matcssp* neral, in # who made use of caulking wen* the in- 
which he ic I 1 ** •nted Iih ptM-securions as habitant- of Phowta, now Corfu, Wax 
a violation of national law. This oora- and icsin apjiear to have been commonly 
stoned a most mummed debate in the used picviously to that period. The * 
Belgian parliament, m which Hogcndoip Poles use u sort of* unctuous clay for the 
and Dotreugc distinguished tbeniseh i s, same Jmrpose mi their navigable rivers, 
but was finally rejected Fuder Dcea/es’ ^tic. Tin* name of caustic (Lai. 

ministry. Oauchois returned to Paris, /tuisfinut , from Gr. a «*«-, L^yini) w given 
wlieye lie ha* since 1 hm.ii an industrious to substances, which, by their chemical 
contributor to seyond liberal journals. actmu, (jisorgfmiy^ the parts of the Iwdy 

Cai.t i s : otic of the very few Ameri- witli tWudi ia Tney are put in contact 
rnniMiu*, which taking entirely lo the V. #Thov are called, likewise, potential cau - 
States, mid cannot ho traced hack to the f fries, to distinguish them from die fire 
mothoi country, Amriranmn.) Mr. called nriunl m uteri/. Caustics, in gen- 
John Pickering, in his Vocabulary or Col- oral, act by decomposing chemically the 
lection of Words and Phrases, which have tissues to which they am applied, by de- 
been supposed to be peculiar to the f. pricing them of life, and producing a real 
ritutos (Boston, 18Jd), calls it a cant term, local und circumscribed gangrene, called 
•used, , throughout (lie T. States, for those, tsrhar % or slough. Thdsc, die action of 
* meetings which are held by dm different which is powerful, — for instance, caustic 
political parties, for the purpose of agree- potussa, concentrated .sulphuric acid, tic c., 
ing iijhui candidates for office, or conceit- — produce these phenomena with such 
ing any measure which diey intend to rapidit) , that inflammation takes place 
carry at the subsequent public or town- only after the formation of the utchar; 
meetings. The earliest account he has whilst, on the contrary, inflammation is 




’ » \ CAttsTic— <.• a VAU ty. 

■ ■: .V',V; ; v_ .. 

the ntanecHate consequence of lhc Ices Cav*w.a 5 Ti, Q«1cSsj ; a Florentine phi - 
tenfcrgeric cauMScs. In both cases, sup- losojjher and iwcw't of the lUtli century, 

- .plication occurs sooner or later, and.sep- the friend of Dante, and, like him, a zeaV 
; Varalfts the disorganized from the surround- oils GhiMline* When tlw dtoAsiorts 
*ing parts. Almost all the substances used of the Gucltk and GlriheiHnes disturb^ , 
$m caustics have only a local notion die public peace qf Florence, the cirizena 
eonie^ however, are capable of being ah- banished the, cl dels of tooth jwiniejs, TM 
, sorbet!, and of exercising a deleterious Ghibeilines were exiled to Har/ana. On 
mi ion on the economy in general: ar- account of the unhealthy air of TUnt jplace, 1 


’ some, however, are capable of being ah- banished the, cl dels of both juinies, T bt 
sorbed, and of exercising a deleterious Ghiheilines were exiled to Har/ana. Oi 
action on tips economy in general: or- account of the unhealthy air of that jelace 
yuiicnl preparation* are an instance of it. they were ittruritted to* return ; but Oa 

rr»» *. »V. * : „ t "j - _ .it, , . i •*.! 


Tbo employment of caustics i* mm eon- 
1 fined to a. small number of eases. Tire 
actual cautery and tjie knile are, m gen- 
eral preferred to them. They are used 


valeanp lind contracted a disrate of w Ideh 
he died (FKlfi) at Florence, In Iih j outlu 
he made a pilgrimage to St, Juffo de 
Cow ipo&tfctia, iti Galicia. Ketunung home 


principally in order to establish i^ucta* through Franco, he fell in love, in Ton - 
particularly in cases in vvkVh.it ts neeis- louse, with u voumr lady of tin* uwtte of 
ssny to produce a powerful derivation; Man delta. To her most of his veise# 
to stop tlie progress qf certain gangrenous w liicli we possess are addressed. They * 
k affections, such ns anthrax : to open cer- are remarkable, considering the jicriod fit 
tain indolent abscesses; i«» change tin; which U»n were w then heauti- 
modc of vitality of the shin in some enn- fill style. Ills Comma rfV/morr has ginned 
eerous or herpetic ulcers; to destroy tin* Jdm the most tame. Tin* learned rtmiiua! 
excrescences of wounds or proud itah; Kgirlm (’o)onnu and some others, have 
mid, tiunlly, to*pw*vent tin* almorpnoo of made tuuuueifirrh^ on it, lb* lf?m\ 
the vim- deposited at the <uriaco of poi- ptihli-hrd bv CiecKijHireh appeared at 
sowed wounds. rloiemv in lci:i. 


CavstK Vota*s\ {potassu fu&t ; lapis 
mvsiv'us ) ; impure hydrate ot protoMde 
of potassium ; catistie kali v< ith liu.o : 
common caustic. This i* seen ni (Jot, 
irregular, brittle pieces, or tn round Mick-, 
bke the nitrate of«ilver: oi* a gi:*yi.-h 
white, sometimes reddish: of a savor ex- 
tr**tueiy caustic, and a -light <xior *»». 
gtnerut. This sui*stance is e\trei»:ely 
caustic: it tVroiwpoMse quiekU the ‘parts 
with which it is put in contacr, am! leaves- 
on the skin a Hill, jriavisli • srhar, wlueli 
comes oil* slowly. Takni inteniaUv* it 
acts in the same way ns nil eorrop4\e 
p(»istms : it ba-, nevertfn It—*, be*-u lulmm- 
i-snml, in very dilute Mihitiens, ns an 
.antacid, »1 hi retie, ami lit bout nptie. Ims 

succeeded m the gravel, in nephrite col- 
ic^, andPoflier afiectioius pnH*t?t dingfr^m 
wiperabundalfi^ of uric Acid. It ha ,< ' Imh’Ti 
rouommondeik likewuje, in the, ireatmetit 
- f and m some <fruAtSBP*>f the 

^k<u,.Sl«:h es leprosy, Ac. 4 fhi< solution, 
even when very diluted «-oon imtates the 
ytt'Diach, and brings on minrcAuu whicli 
prevents it from being used for any length 
of time. 

Caustic Hopa (sot hi); protovyde <d* 
sodmrU. Its phvsical properties are sim- 
jilar to ihivs of potassa, and ir may be 
used with advantage' as u svrrtdfmnm 
4 wh^« employ wl .as a caustic. J n fact, the 
Buh-carlvonate, which forms during its ni‘- 
imu on the t*kin, is not deliqu**scent, as 
that 0f*|Wto5r»a* and, copsequcmly, is not 
supjecr to spread. 

\ 


rvvii.ni, m fortification, .is a vvoik 
gour»ndb r, li^’d within the body of tie ' 
place. 10 oi lVfi ft btuhet ih 'ji flu' i'j-: of 
the vvoi !.s. k i- mo- r coiuioomU MMriti .t 
within the haMiou, :,ud m-.de mm ;» \u 
tiie -*irne foui. SMr.eli.iios the cnviihe»-- 
nje pltn d ic t!« • ifot"' ,<»i ' n theiniddl • 
of the cmit.m; t(* ; a:*’ then mnuetu ih#* 
Until i f Iiutm* siun*. fheir use i-s t«* 
ciminumd nil the r»ljne«*ut winks mwI 
Mirroundmg cu'ji'in. They an* seldom 
' i»a#le ev'epl v*Ic*u .< ji-mt: crouud <#ve«- 
‘i.Mvks si uue of the wojk-io In ncslern 
tniK'e, it eousUeje.l lie.t tm.dnr- :n u 
bfetto., oeeupy Uto much loom, ico'h r 
r»* ,t<i nt Imieni-* iiupuNMhlc, end, mde— a 
ditch 'vparatth tie* ea\ diei tiom tie* pai 

;i}K’t of sin biouon. rntiM* the grenades n, 
liill upon the def udei.- of tie- latter : for 
which jcu cits it is c* tie idem! !w*^ f to put 
tin inonihe euriauir orln*!»unl th * 1 bastiolVs. 

<‘\v.'i.ay; fiiu* of tiio three great 
rlasM- of irof-ps. and ,i formnltbh* power 
in the ii’ind- of » leader who know - bow 
to empkn it web effivt. This require- a 
bold *i»nl active spirit, able to avail itself, 
W'ltb quickuehs anti iicri-*on,of eveiy o|>- 
}>ommit\ 4 The cljVucy of euv^drv iuth^ 
partieularU fr(»m tiie moral impreMMon 
wh.i h it producer mi the enemy. Tins 
is greater in proportion tr> 1)41 wve of the 
mass and th« rajiiditv of its motion. Its 
adaptation to speedy movements is an- 
othoi great advaiitairc, which onujiles « 
commainh*r to avail hnnsidf jiwnodibtely- 
of a dtrh'tw moment, whf’Ti the enemy 




e tpom kureilt: 
appenra ib'himm 
taut in»mi»eiK i» competing the defeat 
«f In enemy, ip dutt o notdti ng 1dm by a 
euddeti ettack, bim \r$ a 

■ po*erfW sibock. The tap .of dwratijr is, 
,0 is true, oftentlijsef littutetl by the na- 
ture of I he gfonjud, To fen*©, in moutl- 
minntta di«ncfcs on a mamhy mil, &r» ; it 
iaaf but little nvail .ro tope Irodies, In 
modem' tiroes,’ cavalry has liecu lad 
intrenulmieius, but only to to 
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cAyAUfeJr.' 

^ j 1 ‘*i' 

’wMft 

1 topo*-' ripj^e .Hiirmhir*-" ^ g *‘ 
wuwcwHfc* m. 

femnPynfet; j&d . 

a wtr.poM^t he idatofay c 
taw; flsrftcotoiy good* . w 
agt-s, the, Icaiidto fcugbt r- 
bnck, and drained, &.;> ft> , . . 

thia period, however, regutof svarftre w*#;A 
unknown, and May j^a&adfy ,.ipt£ .y 
uton-d in the program oftfoftiei * 

„.... *w introduction of artillery, olt&Mtgh 

own .destruction. In t wmc iu$ta«ciJS,tou, Avos used, yet its rotomuvre* wore 4 
ibe cavalry has been dWti^wuned, and want aud inefficient. , Tlit genk»of T Ou^ i 
‘unfdoyfd as bi&ntry; wrhifcb may, on* tnvu* Adolphus first perceived diqitopor^ , \ 
twuliar occasions, be advisable, but, on , tarn use which could be mode of sl He ' 
the whole. is contrary to their nature and was without the hesavy cavahy, which* 
purpose, and, if made a part of their duty, , hoc© thn* of chivalry, had gone out <’* 

• -* «* 4 »- J? -* of n*»; but h« ibuud that the advantage 

of tlii'* species of trdops did not (smmt jii j 
its weight, but in its qutokness of mortoi u V 
With rcibmico to this* he formed hip ■ 
regiments of horse, and showed their read ■ 
utility : but it was left to Seidlitz; a gen- 
eral of Frederic the Great, to display this 
most fully, Napoleon appears to h$ve . 
lx on \yeu aware of the great value or* 


like other half measures, is usually disad- 
taumgeou^. It is also ^inadvisable to 
keep large bodies of cavalry united during 
a camptugn* They aw to be caillmed in 
large mt usww only for particular otypvts. 
To km* them together the whole time, 
would, be troublesome, ami their .main- 
’piuuifft frequently attended with difli- 
ulty. — The unequal size of the hois*, 


the %orv great dit entity in his Mrenuih Ainalrv ip large masses, but to often sar- 

, , *. it ... _ « i » . •/* .... : mt. • *1. . i 


rifireil them unsparingly. This, toevtlier 
with certain orronpouA disfiositionb Which 9 
lutd crept into s^mc armies, and had ■ 
i au-cd the cavalry to fail in services on 
w Inch they ought inner to have beofc put, v 
and which were sometimes |ir rforracd as 
well or better by other troops gave rise* 
of late yeturs, ti* doubts conccnting their . 
utility* which, however, /uw now abati- . 
dowd. The tvritings of general Bismark, 
on th»i Mibjeet of cavalry, are valuable ; ^ 
as are also rhe pYackrichten und ftetrach- 
tvngen fiber die Thatfnvnd Schicksah <fer 
Rcittfti in dm Fe/dtu^en Friederidt ll 
mdjn denen neitertr Zat (Statements and 


jiuI breed, have at all times rt i nd* red it 
necessary trf driidc the cavulrv into light 
*nd hat'v horse . Then 1 is soixh'Iuiio, 

•»iso, an TntcnnedhUe class. TIicho dif- 
ferent sorts are entployod for iiifien*«t 
purposes. Tin* heavy cavalry, with defejt* 
wU e armor (cuirassiers), is mom frequoxitly 
employed in mas?, whore force jh requi- 
idle; the lighter troojw are need Mr»srl\ , 
n id in striidl dclacium uts, cvhero swift- 
ness and ©ftutinupd eil^jft are n quiud. 

Nevertheless, cuirtwsien* awl drttaoon^, 

Uncors nml hussars mounted rifruuen 
ami chtvaujr lament, must, in the main 
points, l»e equally exercised m the duties 
api*emiriiiig to cavolry, and must l»e aide Observations respecting the Co^duiH and ■' 
light in the 1hs k /as well us ^Fate of the (Vvatry in U^Campaign«M>f 

The use of cavalry is probably nearly as Fmleric fl and m those of a later Period^ 
♦ancient us war ilaqlf; hrr in thus© conn- In the north<>(^Furv>pi?, hiuoea are mm 
tries where horses thrive iiumt, and num rwtiiiRSi affloqg the figlit cavalry, 
ui«y l>e snid to live on horseback, he hqs* they have proved a formidable wea|ion 
.always prefrrrcd to light oh horsehark. when skilfully used. They will, m» doubt, 
The Egyptians are said to have had env- efrm a cliougf: in the avma, and mn fit 
airy Urfrunr tl*e time of Moses. The ihc orgam/ution, of the m%rtry, wbq can 
Israelites, when at war with tlicir neigh* 
hors, oftenimd to encounter cavalry, but 
won* afraid to rcount htxrses until the 
time of Solomon. The Gi'eeha apjioar 
not to have imrodu^d cavalry into, their 
Ernies till tlie second Mos&mian 'Syar, 
and, even after tjutt time, liud ‘compand 
lively frw ; but with them it was consid- 
ered the moat *e$pccmbi© class of troops, 

.n which onljT tli© wealthy citizens sorted. 
m: 2- 


do link* against lancers, if rain prevents? 
them from firing. In the Prufeaan #av~ 
airy, which is among the finest in the . 
world, lancers arc very numerous. A s 
French author calls the cavalry, very ap- 
propriately,* fame du wmtfd ; because 
tlmy are pecnHariy fitted to take advin- . 
tap of decisive moments.. A, moment * 
may occur, when a great victoty can hfr . 
decided by the sadden irruption of a b pay 

. ;■ - ; kV 4 : 



V- <■ f.-^v c^vaiav^aVe. fPj: * . . 

f ^^diUjekrt bmIbmM itifeaybo , 'With ' «fpp^ate% 4fen *e‘ dmwinfr of 
. A eomman^r of cav^li^ must the author). Tho work was published at 
I Stekefcrel)© possessed of the rare courage the expend of the king, nod intended a» 
«Mueh shrinks not from rraponfdbility. the il&t part of a similar work to embrace 
battles hi the tote v«u» wove the die whofe of Spain. Tbunbetg has aam- 
of these remarks* Napoieou won ,ed a family of plant* Camnttia* Cavfcnil- 
$*be battle of Marengo chiefly by Keller- les iIwmI in iWli * 
f; ma onto daring charge, at the head of 500 Co atika ;> short ntr without a return 

i, hoMk'm an enemy almost sure of vie- or second part, and which to sometimes 
^•twy. The campaigns in Russia, and the relieved with recitative, # 
kfblfowing war & Germany, showed the Have, or Gootto; an opening pro- 
\ gmnt disadvantage under which, an army 1 duccd by nature in th<*‘*oIid crust of the 
jabot's from the want of cavalry. Nupo- earth. Oaves are principally met with in 

* toon foiled’ to follow up his advantages linteslone of the tmnsition a ad fleet/ purto 
/softer the victories of Lfttzen and Dresden,** od, in gymauo, sometimes in sandstoue, 

1 Chiefly because his cavalry Were raw aud and in volcanic recks (basalt* tova, «»fu r 

inexperienced. Tlie training of cavalry wunvUihfw^tlipy ^ arc the ertbci of 

■is muVih slower than that .of itiftntty. 

"The l*sst cavalry is now generally oonsirl-" 
eml to l>e the Prussian and some species 
f of liio Russian. The Fropeli never wore 
good horsemen, and the English have 
not kept pace with the numerous iiu- 
provementa introduced by the wars on 
the continent. It is a fact of interest, that 
the more dvHi/ation takes root among a 
‘ nation, tlie more importance is given to 

infantry- All savage nations begin with 

cavalry, if they have burses. A{ "present, mon Ha** consists of iho*o which form ft 

* infantry to the most nmnemtis Class of lino of grottoes, about of an hqun! heurl.' 4 

running in the same direction, and 
nected h\ paK-jjges more or Mtannrrm.. 
Out of some grottoes rh«r» take tier. 


crystallization. The form of the cuvw 
depends pmtly upon tint* nature of the 
substance in which they exist ; but it to 
frequently altered by external causes. In 
raibrexwe to tlieir internal constructhm, 
the hollows in the earth may he divided 
into three Hhshts: those of the first are 
wide clefts; those of die second adm-i 
the day -light at both ends, atgl fluui tin; 
oral passages, which sometimes nunc ft..- 
rivers as beds ; the thin! and ntont con* 


* troops, though, liefure the time of Charic* 
V, they were little esteemed. 

Caumlles, Antonio Joseph; a Hkr- 

’ ^ : i. in- 


oyautn and botanist i lioro 1M.\ at Vfileti- * course ; uthers, again, admit mere, or ruu\ 
cm ; ditid in Madrid, 1801 ; studio witii 'be said to wntllow ttiem tor a -puce. lift 


the Jesuits and at the miirersfly of Valen- 
cia! J« 1777, lie went to Paris with the 
children of the duke of jutanfculo, nnd re- 
mained there 1 4 4 years, orenpiud wit J i the 
study of several services but chiefly with 
-botany. lie published there* in* J784 t 
Olwervatiotw on the Article Spain in the 
Now KncydofMvlia, writt<»n with a<fpiu<*b 
ptrtrkittom at* proibund reasoning. In iho , 
following yearjie commenced his gr iwf 
. >>oUuucai w« rrK^inmdelphiff Clots'** l>ix- 
' mlatifnifs tfecnm tParii 178o--8!>. Ma- 
^ dml, 171 H), 4to., with eiigiffhJjS^ After 


they again emerge. Tb r re tire many and 
vari«ms eausts ior me tormation of rave* 
Those in lime>oue ainl «yj»nmi are tin 
questionitbly the results of the dihroh nti. 
power of water; in fuet, the almost jit*y 
fectly uniibrm direction, the gentle and 
euiadde declivity of rnost eaves, npjien' 
to lv» tie* cfU et of the long continuance o*‘ 
water in them, the action of which hc- 
wideijed th» existing cr»*viccs. In trach* : 
and la\«, caves npfiear tf» hu\e been pnv 
ducod b\ the cfli cfs ef gas. Th # * care* 
of gy] wmn often contain foul air; the 


Uto return to S|min, he wrote rmothar « eavee of Umestotie, vnriuus ftgurcs of sta- 


beautiful work* Joowr.? tl Dtsrnptftmis 

• Plantartm, qtur out Sponie in Hi&pauia 

§j WtscHtU (tut in Ifytiis hosjnlantnr (Mn- 
pidridL*l7W--9S^ (3 voK, folio, with tK)3 en- 
Jgwwtngw). It cent aim « nun diet of new 
togejOftra and species, natives of Spain, 
^Affirtrieit, India aftd Now Holland. In 
7fiiu«iaance<»f a rommissimi from ih<? kinc, 
J^toWraBtea travelled in Valencia, aim! coj- 
: flw material fi>r his Obs/rmrhmes 

* jwnr b fUa&oria JS/cUvrai, Gfi^ra/Ui, .dg- 

PoUaciDfyf'tc.iM Ittm'o de l a- 
latm lM, adrid, 07 t 2 vole*., folio, 


toinires, produced by the deposit of th » 
lime dissohed in the wafer. The roof-* 
of then*' lime caves contain rvumuitito of 
liones of nnirqato, v iz., of hyamats eh- 
pi ja uts* Ijcare, Many rave? are remark - 
aMe only on account of their gnvit size, 
or MthliufO from tl*c awfitl gloom whici. 

K erv’ndrs th w ip, ao<i the echoes which roll 
ke ill under through flioir vaulted pa^, 
wiges. Komo nre of groat dearth, as that of 
Fredenc^ludl, in Norway, which to mlcti* 
fated to he 11,000 in dei*Ut. One of 
thv grandest natural caverns known to 



CAVEr-CAVENDJBH, 

• •’ VV.,... , * -A.V‘1 >• 


JingalM ..ave,'i« St*®, tmo c?theW%«eni in 

uiends pf Suotiaad. its sidesare fetraed /*« satf aboasd fjfo. 



its 8100* are retmod / »wj s»£ anonsa in. QBjtec® ofcurios*,.' 3 
eotutuoS) wlikft are In South Amelia* it •m-mkmp 


of nmges o# baestkic — _ ...., ...... .. . ^ ^ , 

nhnbst as regular as bewnstone* The , top, which j*«a*d to qmrt&gr Ight^e&v 
grotto of Antoffms, on -the island of the CAv^ Edwaid, ah 
same name, in the AiK^dpelago, is cole- tWmitw- «£ 

' toted for its inagroficence. The passage 
. q\ the fintmnco gbtt*^ in the ti^h-Ught, 

^ if h were studucd with diamonds. The 
roof is adorned With stalactites, many of 
them 20 feet long, and hong with festoons 
of various forms and Ittilliant appeamfl^ 

Ui so, me iwits, immense columns descend* 
to the door 5 others present the appear- 
ance Of trees and brooks turned to marble* 


founder qf ib af ‘OMtaanw i 

w^s borp hi 1691 

woe that of cierk ta d collector ‘of L, , 

rise in the * cottony, JHe Then wit ,tov 
London, and pitt hhifeif & a* 


'^Ni'Vu 

ami an 


printer* When his 

obtained ajdace in the y , , . 

ployed his leisure in writto for the new* 
papers, lie pi&ftod, In Jfomu$*y f J73I,, 
the dint number of the Gfndemaifor Mdg- i, 


The Peak cavern, in Iforbvsbirc; England, ezine, which to continued till this day, 
*s also a celebrated curiosity of this kind, amid the crowd of magazines which have ,< 
It is nearly half ft ntito in'tongth, and, at boon nstatobed since. Gave wasdejw- < 
i> lowest part, 000 feet Mow’ the surface, «1 of his place in foe' poet-office on tto*’.. 
The caves of Kiikdafe, in Enghthd, and count of his having roast ed fwmeirttruto 
Gaifcxtrcijih, in Germany, arc remarkably relative to the pmwge of franking tettersC 
iiir lltc<juawtiticftt>n>OJH'S of the elephant, lie diwl January 30, J754. 

* K CAVE^niftH, Thomas ; an eminent nay-- 

ifWXor in the roigu of Elizabeth. " 4 Havin'*# 
consumed hie property by hie earlv ejctBav- * 
n^anfcc-4, be collected three smart vessels 
for the purpose of making a profotory 
voyage to the Spanish colonics. He wail' 


'hmoccros and hyama, found in them, 
The mine of fluor , spar, in Cnstfctcm, 
THtoMhins passes tlirmigh several stalac- 
?,»* caverns* Other caverns in England 
ojitain snbtemmcons cohcimUs. In the 
oek of (*ilHraHar, then' are a number of 


udaetic caverns, of which tlur principal is* ed from lHynjouth in 15W>, took aud d#> 


Sr. MidiaelV, cave, 1000 feet. alKjvc tla* 
Ti»c ino«t thuious cavw m Gcrnuuiy 
j,r' those of Haunmnn uth! Hit'lsteiu, in 
he Ifartz. (S<v Huckimia^ Reliqvia 
/>i?urwiiwr, Loudon, The mqst 

■‘•k*hratc<l caves in die l f ,Stah*» an* Mad - 
*^>n’s cave, in JRfX'kin^hani county, Vir- 
ifmuu vAtendnig U(H) ieet into the earth, 
ami adorned w ith Ix'-autifijl inenj stations 
•/f Htalftet’Hrs *, WierV cave, in the «nrj 
•■Hint) , extending ^(K) yards, bur extremf'- 
!> invgular in . its course and size. Near 
Gorydon, Indiana, is a eat(% wiii’eh lias 
,Jv>en expiorc^d for the distance of several 
miles, eelebmtf d tor prodpciitg Epspm 


roved many ve^s**ls, ravaged ftre coasts , 
of rhile, Peru mid •‘New Spain, «tid re- 
turned by the eaj¥^ of Good Hope, having 
circmntmvigntftd dip gN^e in 2 y nrs a m 
4f>da\T, the shutiesf ]H*ri^*d ill W’itich it' 
had tiiuti beim e»flfcctcsh In 1591^ he act 
ami on a similar cxjieilition, in which his ■ 
princi|»al wi^eees was 'Ac capture of t So. 
town of Santos, in Brazil. Aita suffering^ 
many hardship, hat tied, in 1592. 

CAvr^nisa, IVi&inm, duke of New-/ 
ensile, was lawn in J5H2, and educated by 
liis father, on wlm^e death he waft raWi . 
to d»e jieeragc* fht the approach ofhoft-* 
tUlties Mwtvn the crown and parliament, 


«idtK. In Konlueky oik! Tennessee, caves 4 he embraced the royal cause, god was m 


are mum'rous. which ajmearto have been 
usbd «s iHirial-placiw. In tin? north-west 
pan of Georgia is a cave, railed Mckxnor k 
•arc, 50 feet high and J00 wide, which 
has ton explored to the distance of diifte 
nultw. A stream of consideruble size runs 
djtrough it, which ia inrerrupted by a fall. 
Caves are son clinics found which exhale 
jkwsouous xftjwirs. Tl»c most nminritahle 
know n is the Grotto del Cane, a small cave 
near Najdea In Iceland, tbqrc are many 
caves, formed by the, lava from its volca- 
noes. In the volcanic country near Rome, 
there are many natuml cavities of .great, 
extent and coolness, wliicb 1 arc sometimes 
resorted to as a refuge from the boat 


Tbegroftoe* in tlioCevennes mountains ,iitto YoA. 


vested with n coattsfeadon, hoi 
him general of oil his imuesty^ forces 
raised m>rfLa#the Trent, wjlth \vry ftmj4e 
powers. Witlt great axertitms, and the 
expenditure of iorgo sums from his private 
fortune, he levied a cf>nsidemhk . aimj , 
with which, for some time, he ninhitatto 
the king’s cause in the north. In vn&tiuy 
matters, he dqiended c!ik?% <wt his pn«' 
<*if»al officers, whilst he himself indulged 
in the couitiy ptoigpes and liremry wk*W*.j 
jy to wluc.b he was attached.^ He 6l*tesn- ' 
ed a complete victory over ford Fairfax . 
on Addertou-heatb, and, on the approach ?• 
of the Scotch army, and its junetbui with * 
the pariiamontaxy forces, threw hfjns^C;> 


ISto •; • 
.■hefoyi-M , 




• Baring bee* rr«evfd : ,'b|| 




€AVENllldll--CAVt\RE. \ 


r f * ; 

1 j^iuc^Rupert, to was presi^i a* thoblwt- 
, »tliP of ^aretcm-nsw, after which he left 
tb? kfagdtmi. Ifr returned, after an ab- 
'Pmw of 18 jeans, and waa rewarded for 
1 . *lli» service* and sufforngs with the iligni- 
; ,/ty id duke. He dk^ in 107(1 * 
v / Cavcjsdish, William, first duke of IV x - 
"* : oitahiiv, vuw the Son of William, thin! 
’■ eorl oflVxonslnre, Ho wa*.lmni in HWO, 

* mid instructed *vuh*grear care in classical 

* Jltunturc. On various* briwoiw, he dis- 


which wag etptal to the sum of the weights 
of the two gawv» Lavoisier confirm**! 
this cohHudjoii in later tbwea. The same 
spirit of accuracy in his expenment# fed 
Cavendish to another discover) , which 
lv«l eseajted Priestley. The latter had > 
oiwened that a quantity t*f atHTHwpherio 
air, cotifuicfl in n tube, through which tic- * 
electric sjKtrk was transmitted, lust, w 
\ otmm\ and formed an acid, winch red- 
den* d the tincture of litmus; bat he on*- 


t iiTJgui>hcd liiinself b\ his sjuri* and % nJ<n\ 
‘ nnd, in lh*77, began that opjuwitiw: to the 
rabitniry measures of the minivers of 
i 'hark* fl, which caused him to be re- 
garded a* one of the nitwi dAicjjiiracil 
friends of the litamcs of hw roimtn . In- 
umntoly connected with lord Rn*<ei, jie 
\ouied hiui m his ct’^rs for the security 
of five government nn«! the Pr« westnui rc~ 
Upon. On the trial of lord Russel. h< up 
fieanni as a witness m Ins fat or, and of. 
h rod m legist him m escaping, after lie 
had Uvn HOiteiu ed to dwell. b> chiinuuui 
rh*the«» with .him in junhj, In MiHJ, 
having succeeded to his- father^ tit h', and 
being restuxfed h* one of tie* most fortntd- 
uMe opponents of the athhrnn designs of 
king Jame- II. utt'-mpN were nude to ir 
tuutdute jiiiu, hut without lb\v- 

ing l**nri inquired h\ a ui.mofi of flic kmir, 
lie drugged lem ft odi the chutnikcr h\ tin 
none in the »y#m?I piese»,iv. Ii» to»,j* an 
active pan m promotiii” tin* »» vi»hmt.n, 
and i.a* unc of *he fi^I who det Lrcd |hr 
the prince of < hang* , Hi* serv nvs ut ie 
rewimled wiMilht d'i»m»v of*h«Kenf f>ci - 


rioit thus experiment >k» farther, Caven- 
disii lepcftted the c\ja‘muctjt, In coufm- 
rap in the tube a solution *if pun* potash, 
atbirh absorb'd cite arid, raid thus proved 
it to 1 Mi nitric acid. The anal) sis of the 
air, whigh remained in the rulie after tic* 
e vje'nmcnh showed that the weight of th.* 
C4,\>gon and a/ote, which had disap|v*ar»V ¥ , 
was *spial to il?e weight of the acid thus 
lormed. He easily diicnuuied, the pro- 
portion of the a/ote to tin* o\\g«n, witr h 
as U ::{. 1 j wa« found, also, that, whev 

oth m illicit ntly jmn*, were miv d 

fo that projKatioo, mid evjxwd t*» ft.* 1 
rlceujc <paik, the mixture thKipjaared 
enoren. In which hn dw*tci) wao'MC 
| *!« t« I \ confirmed. f‘tuenths!> d^tuifiu.- 1 
ed huo^eJf n * h*w in natur.d j'hlio'- *pY , 
h\ tite accuracv of hi** o\jh rnnent'* li- 
jio^-e-Wti, fd^. T a jircUoiinil knmvfed^e *** 
ilie huihtr neM'.’* , n . of which he t tttn3« 
o'li ki]»p\ >** ui **» n rjuwcua •he lie «i • 
tWn^it) of the <arth. lh limn i V t** t. * 
5J ’ jjocs gic*dvj than d*e d»UMt> of wan*' 
concha urn wha h thtiei** hut hthn 
fn. m that I'hftfmed i*\ Mf.A(‘K;ie ;e «: 


on-hirc. He Mill, hmmei, ma.ntaira*d 'u» othr" uaj. }le \s ;i* member of rfe 

tndpftcudiiir Uvt? Ing *ui puthamciu. 1 1** to^l >t* ict\ m lii.iido;). and, «;»*<» 

dud in 1707. mad** one *>i the eight h*t« nin vcihIh^ d* 

( a\ Evni ->M, lJenrv, l».*r«i Kill, tin* v>u tin* uut>'*u;d infinite *»f l iau. e. i '^\» r. 
of lord 1'hnih & • HveiAikh, and gruideon tliflt *va^ piolvthh the rjelu amo:.i; ft" 
of the wreond tluheof Ih toi^hn**, detect) )c\rnoil, mi 1 lie* imo-j learned th*‘ 

hiliwelf «ndus»\eh tti the m letice.*. Mid rich, men *»i ht^ :uttr. At* uncie ie/f h*i»* 


acquired a^ictinguished rank on»otnMho«*d 
learned nun whcrtm\e nio>t coutril-.itul 
to tlie progress «»f ehernisrr* . lie dfecov- 
«rod rht j«'cii!*«*tr ppip«*r»»i^rtikijtlrrtgcm 
raid the qualities by whidi it du-titi- 
guisie^l ftom iitnKxphenc air. To him 
wr owe the iinpnrtam d'^»*men of the 
/uiuijfosutioii of water. Si Oecie had a) 
rood) oltfmrd that, win u o\\gf n t.“ nu.v- 
,ud With dotdde the quaunU of h) drop'll, 

this tuixmre bum? witli an c\p!nhioit, 
without mi) \kihle mudinitn < ’a\i ndisli 
repeated lifts expemn'm with the accura- 
cy liar winch ho wir* dja-nntMii-hcd. ifn 
cotifi aied Imth the gaM-w n< dij earthen 
vc^fe, Jo p«*\om the osc/ijw* of the pnal- 
ucf. of tfaffar cornbustiou, nnd found that 
this feaduutn was water, tie- weigh* tf 


large lortuiie in l77-‘h r l ni? uicrrasc of 
wealth made ro change in Ir.s charaefe: 
and ltabit* % IXtremri) reaular and si:n 
plo in hi** manner of livu^r, he was lila rul 
in cncoursiiing hcu'Dcc, and in be* pri\.'fto 
cTtariUe.-.. Jhs largts well-chosen hbrat a T 
wa*** ojhiii for die o?»e of loam***! iiwp, He 
died in London, JVtareh, 1810, tued left 
jlL^KMKMJ sterling to his relations, lbs 
xvriljngc <*ou-}>i of treatise? in the Philo- 
sophical , I , rhnrfi*'t*mo ( fnun 17<kv to IT'fi! 
'Hiey are distinguished by namme^ and 
awMine’). 

Civ,uii; iykari) is tiinde in Russia 
from th* roc pf Hturgcons* ludugas and 
tunny othf*r fish. The pm* is sejiftntted 
from tie* j-kin which (*nclosf*s it, *akcd, 
wjd, after eight ilnyK pepper and flredv 



■ ■ * * ' . I»f • 1 ■ I . ■*</'% * r’ , * , 

* <;aviark^ca>tjsne «whl*v ?- t 'or,* 

. ’ ,. : <" , .v. ^ V /^V • 

derf.' If is then dried, , erdfy admitted Eobetke fitat txtiograpliv 


minced miioira are added.' If is then dried, 
siul servos asarelisJifrSrifh toasted bread, 
«jr IliNHid and butter. * The 1>est cayiare is 
i hat from the Crimea, From Keiyb iiial 
Jenikale, in that province, 1500 ibairefe 
are annually exported to Moldavia and the 
**muitritf on the tmmibc, t 

<;A\AMARCA,0r QVAXAMAKKi: * JHW- 

mre of Peru, bounded IV. by Jaon, fi. by 
Chacapoyns, 8, E. by CnxamonjuiHu, 8. 
by Jluattuichuco, W. by Sana and Trux- 
•flo; jK»j>iihifiou, 40,000. The eountoy i« 
genendiy mountainous. .It abouihis in fruits 
and ruttV. The inhabitants art 1 *, for tlitv 
.unst part, Indians, and chiefly www. 

Cujcamarcct : a town of 4 J eru. capital 
o’ a province of tin* same uamr ; about 70 
>iiU*h» ihnn tin* Pacific ocean, N. 1 <inm ; 
‘at. 7 J 3' 8.: ion. 7tf ikV W.j jnopidation, 
*2.000. b was, at one time, n -royal city, 
whom llio enij^rorAtahualpa was put to 
death, after having hern defeated and im« 
ynMHUsI by Pi/nrro. 

(,\xton, William; an Englishman, 
•a' mumble i«r htmng fu>t inliodured the 
rt of prm ring into lin* natii e cow it rv. He 
•,mus lM*rn m Kmt, about 1410, and served 
in i.ppieiiliri'*,hiploliol»*»rt Largo, a Lou-‘ 
Ion njoicir. On tin* death of he master, 

■» Tivoli wont to the Nrthorlttii«l*s agon: 
hr tin* mercers* company, in which Mtua- 
-mm be < < tntu mod uIn ait 23 years. Hwr*p- 
rtntjon foi pmhtiy and ahdftie* o,*i*aMc«i- 
.*,1 iiH 1 m iny employed, in conjoin ?i on w itTi 
Kiduud VI hitchilk to conclude n treaty of 
'■otiuuenv between Edward IV and Philip 
■hike of Burgundy. Ho qpjh.n* Mih.se- 
;ueiillj t«%h«v» hold some nflhv in thi 
household of duke Oiarl**, the son nt 
•hilip, whoso wife, the indy Margin tl of 
^ u<*k, distinguished horrid fa** lie* patroll- 
ed of Cast on. Whilst abroad. In* beraiue 


ic.piaitttcd \vtth 1 hi then iitwvly discovered 
mention of printing. (8n* Fimsi 1 John.)* $njns about 200 houses. 
\t the request ofrho duchc*^, hss jitistrcsaA Ion. 52' 1(" \V. 


admitted m fc the ty|>ograp)^' - 
icai Work executed in Khgland. Ottjdoi £. 
continued to exercise 3ii» art for j^soriy 20^ 
years, during winch time he produced 
between ‘50 and 60 volumes, inost of which 
were composed or translated try himself . 
Ciixton died about 3492, Olid was buried, 
ac*n»nling to some accounts, at Campdott, 
in GltmccsUirsitm* ; theuaii others state 
imt*rmcnt ils having taken, place at, St* 
IVlurgaypi’s, WestyiinKter. 

f.’AVRjnve, or F kknch Gt'Xaiva ; a nmv- 
ince or colony in South America, lickoig- 
ing to Fnmcc ; Initimled N. und N. E. bv 
the Atlantic ocean, E. and K by Brazil 
and W. by Dutch Guiuiiu ; betweeu lah 
r .W and <P JN.; iiojiulation, 17,331, of 
Mhicb only about 1000 are Whitt's. Tins 
country waj? first I'olonized by the French 
hi M533; in Rm 4, it was taken by the Eng- 
heh, and, in 1070, by the* Dutch ; but, in 
K»77. it was restored to the French. The 
coast of the country is generally low, 
nwirsliy, iind subject io inimdutiun! The 
soil, in monj jiaris. is vi*n fertile, though 1 
in others- dry, Mindv, and soon exhausted.. 
The clminte ' resemble that of the Wow 
lri(lif*s tiiough it ts more wduhrjous. The 
iu«*1 noted article of produce is Cayenne 
pepj*ci.the fniit of (lie r<jv$ietfm bctccatum. 

( tf her jin iductious an ounce, sugar, cotton, 
ets-oa, indigo, maize, cassia and mlla. 

X!at/mne ; an ishmil of South America, , 
Ik doi.ging to France, on t}*e naist of the 
aho\e prov«nee, separated fii»iri the main 
land hy the m er ( 'ay enne, which is almut 
3tK> 1 1 oh> in leugt I,. The island is lb miles 
long and 1(1 tuoad, ami has a tortile mtiL 
f 'nijnnic; « town of Houth America, 
ou tie* north point of the above island, at 
tin* mouth of the mer Cayenne. It is the 
ea|*kal of the French colony of Cay cni«, 
hu^a liiTg** and convenient port, and con- 

U« 4'.WK.r 


’ : ’e tnmsliit*‘d from tlie French a woik, 
*\hich he entitled the Nv'uytif uf tin f{>&- 
*onjea of Tnnji'y by Jiooul h l‘\nr<\ whielt 
b»* pnnfed at 1 -ologni*, 117 1, in folio. Thft 
book, considered ns the curliest sfMviiiien 
f ly jH»gruphy in the. Faiglish language, is 
* -fi'e/nt'd i «*n vnlmtldr. At the fa mot is 
Mile uf the duke of Roxburgh’** library, *m 
b 4 l2, a copy vva*> puveiutsed by the duke 
of I)e\ tuislim 1 . for JC ICKiO lO.t. After this, 
hr printed other inirks altmti/l, clticfty 
rrunslutintis from the Fraurb ; and, at 
length, having prruided himstdf with the 
means of pruetising the art hi England, he 
returned thither, and, in 1 174, had a press 
at Westminster ahlxjy, wiieh* he printed 
the Game and Flaw of the Ckmc, gen- 
‘2* 

* * 


< ’ \ YK.VNF Pui'PRR, Or 1 ’APSU.CM. Cu}J- , 
tt Irnn c'»dt0n4Rmtc of sereml species of 
Smith America / 1 and Indian plants easily 
known by their hollow* jkhIs, of a ahining 
red or yellow color, which contain many 
Muall, fiat and kidney-shaped seeds. The 
priucifKil spei ies nre\ heart or belbpeppei 
{capwum irn>&otm)) (hunca pepjK*r {cap- 
nitnm atuuiinn) and bml-ja*pj**r {rajw 
fiinmi bocnrluni). AJI the sjH*(’ies of » n|e 
sieimt possess tin* same generdl qualities. 

In hot clunates. hut }Ktrtii‘ular{y in tin: 
East and We?«t Indies, and wane, jMirte 
of Spanish America, the fruit of these * 
plants is much used for rulnuiryywyo**:^ 
ft is eaten in kurge quantities, wkl* 
atiunal and vegetable fo*>d, uml mixed, 



' «. 


£ *« ^', 4''? 1 pfipPKRUuzcyr^F^ T: A ’/ 

‘ */.-> V* • V : • ’ ' lt ' . v , ' ,, r‘ / a , 

• ;ta erimt or‘k^ tog on wax,imd many other sufrjem. If 

*Bkmd*of*M*ee& Tlte Cayenne pepper Itc 1m* Bomfmiei niiwimterBtooii thefts 

, need in eoakery jhf triad* from the fruit wnr duthora* arid coramtood so ntie<%tiwi 
,■ of different opecies of caecum. This ^ ilii ntapect to motnutieftte, he haft. 

when ripe, '& gathered, dried in the nevewfcoh*#^ treated with great tom* of 
,'x‘Otift, and* then pounded ; and die powder the profeessea and material employed in 
i is mixed with a certain j portion of twit, and’ tfeoartf by the ,&ncfcnt». lie died in I7R5. 
,, Itept tor use in doaely-stappod bottles* It Integrity, HimplHty mid difihitewwt^neso 
' i* very getiendh wised as a poignant irigw- torn united m his character with oew 

VhentWpouf*; and highiy-seiwoned dishes. “ — 1 *‘“' : *"* ” * Jj **“ 1 , JI 

Its taste fe exti^mely siid, and it leaves a 
durable eensatioii of heat ou tin* jxdore, 
wliirh js liest removed by butter or oil 
' When taken in cuirall quantities, ("avenue 
, i« a grateful stimulant ; and, in meditw, 
it w tis*sl both e\u*ni»Uy and mtcnttdl} , to 
promote the arnmi of the bodily organs, 

* w hen languid and torpid ; nnd it is said to 
„ have been tumid etHcneimis in iijiuty gouty 

and paralytic cases, The Guinea jjepjtef, 
or annual capsicum, is considered the mo>t 
biirdy of this w hole trilw of plants : and, in 
many parts of the south of Europe, us fnui 
js oaten green by the peu-ants nr th«ir 
" ,bri*nk taste, mid is pret* rr**d b\ them to on 
ions or garlic. The fruit of fill the epcviu* 
may lie used in tfnni* | stu > economy, eithei 


as a pickle. or when dried More n<ir** t and 
ground to powder tu a common (tapper 
mill, a* t’ayetme pepjn r (See Cap win.) 

CAnss, Lr.s, or At * C o s * : n seaport 
town on the south roast of liny f i ; "Uf milt - 
S, S. E. Potl-rm-Pnner, hit * w ‘ IT . 
ten. 74* *M* W. Tins v on, u few v*ais 
< sinre, rontttinod l‘d or 15.000 odmhitnrtx. 
it is now very murh mluerd. Tlw haitior 
is inferior, Imt ilie aitiTuiiiidin? ronniry i- 
trrtile, 

<^\¥i.rs (Anne < -Lnude PielipfK* de Tu- 
hietf»s, <V<*A eomif of W« airiiJeolo*:/-T, 
bom i h»K ill, bM'i, at IhuK leeeiVed mi 
odueution equally solid and splendid.* Af- 
V r haring w*rv**d in the nnny during'di** 
% war oftJuaSpiuiish suree^ion. In 
servi a* ui 1715, tfr*roinp*mietl H« 

. his vmliussy to f N on < 5tfii»1mopl<* tho follow* 
ing year, aim! irsifed Gn*e<^-^Rr<«, F.phe* 
su% Kyzantinm and Adrmuuide, in 1717, 

; he refunied to !\m,vi»*e<mhe? to lire wisii 
rif his mother, and iwgsm here io luruiise 
(UfiieetimiH. H«* eommeiired 
. a great work on Eiry jitinn, (iteemu, Etms* 
Jean, Rouuui and Gallie aiit*<jujfie.N with 
mtmerrAKs plans. He was a mendxTof 
, th» actulemy of painting and of the aearl- 
euiy of inseriptinna, ttihJ divided his labors 
tolWtiw them, ile inode a « hemienl e-v 
amutalinu nf the aneienl meth(«l of e»v 
uauifdr pmn ring, investigated the mode of 
7 ftu»fbag Ai nrinriih*, the art of hardening 
‘'o]»|<Sr, the intNte by whirh the Egypt imw 
KO^'d gr^frt the iiitimmkts fKiim- 


siouoi traits of dt«gmad5rn. He 1ms iefl 
mimerous works, tab** as well as antiques 
rinn re»smdui». Among die latter i* his 
Rtviiril iTJnHmiiifo EgypUtmiftt. &r 
.(Paris, 1752— 7 f^iyhw w;*s 

also an industrious and aktlfol engraver, 
and has tlimishcd a eohmion «d‘ moo* 
ihaj) 2(K) i ttgnwmgs, aflet* drawings in the 
rnyul eahinet,mitl a great nutiilier of heads. 
an<*r die ^irsl luosuns. His mother, nieee 
of Mad. ae Mainterwvj, msule herself known 
by a sjtirited litth* w ork — Mrs Soawmrj 
(5mN. (^et* Mltraiur,) 

OAXimT, Jaeijiieh, mi autlmr, rhsme 
gushed hy fiwility and liv**Unt^ of MyK 
l>*»m in 1720, at Hijon, st«di« fc d * 

Jesuits, and went, m 1747, to Muriimeu, 
i hi Ids letum fo France, h»- jk»si ffKMKkt 
in h'Uers of evdiange upon die onlri of 
iheJesiuH. to who.v su}Ainor, Enwdeltt 
he hud sold his |h*s^oss*«ai> in Martin*'^ 
I'ho l.uv-ujt ivineh h»* eomnwweed, 

!}ji> oeea^Mni, nv.n be eouMilemd a*' th- 
beginning of at) the proeeedini^ ayams, 
tin* Ji’M'its in Eranee. C*uuttu sj» t >ne n- 
j M ieieiy among the henhx wprits. His ro 
muikv of ihf%rlr\ 4 f tf/rw, puf»lw!i»'sl \:* 
17h:} % utid. Mib'Sv.uetiTlv, ms hmh^ 
n*j\ the Ittptl fmpnmplv, y^d 
months tt lnuUn’.i> % are pr<s»fr of hie n* 1 
hn-igmrtimi, and Ins talent for writing w it* 
ruse dud preejsiup. Ih-ittg ree^iveii mi.» 
th** orderof Meiimes ih* PusqualisA 'n7ott- 
hmi.-'fh <u .vhali^h* diemufr. Will 

lell thur«the ie*shtJiio’ of Hum <'luiws, mi Arabian 
Hue' on monk, u«* U*aju»)nt«*d four vohunes of* A*"i 
Inan Tab r— a "ounmmtiou oft he Aruinau 
N ights, binning i1j»* *C th and -IlHh volumes 
of the Cal'hitj tlrs fe,t. Though at i he 
agt* of 70 wars, lie w n»t** them At midnight, 
nfler lus mtuni Jrom the eirrles in whiel.’ 
h<, 1 had been visiting, ('have dtefnied thr 
outlines. ;md (W.owi wnmght up rite Mo 
ries. lie completed tiie tu^k in two win 
TIm* romtr opem Sabote ho 
rornposiil in one night. In the revolution, , 
wbudi dm i»p|ww'u witii ail hie pow*r f 
lie va- thrown into the prison?* of th* 1 
Ahlmye, with his- dung lifer Kli/abeth, ii\ 
171*2. When the inawrmofthc primmem 
look fibre. Si'pt. 2 and X, ( 'nzotte, boht^ 
delivered into tlie Imndu of the imweins, 
hi* 'daughter cuM herself between hiru 



md the wHihJerers^ ^ad j»w ehted tha W dce^tftfce k%* n&fir bblitg jp^WdL;. 1 
ecutioii of tHek purpcsc 4 but he was again with the «fmfw«v of dw? efite of autot** 
condemned to death* and executed {fast* hrmum, , < m» m&mmmd t& pNfth life ftt- ,l 

95L Fnm the ^ ' ‘ ‘ 


u and executed feem. 


35, Front the acefiohi tic cried with u tune at cofttv Having married the. sister 
firm voice u> the uaukitade, *1 die, as I of sir Johp (?heke, he wxa,hyhi«l>rodHH*" 

1 *r. 1 iL^uiSJ 1 »•_ *9 i_.„. * < 1 ... uf 


have lived, fofthfhl to God and to my king* 4 * in-law, recommended to the earl «f ■ 

* thu&wufj, Zacheria Beta Mohammed, ford, afterwards the protector ^menfet 
» tin Arabian m tumlist, dwenndud fhim a Having Uwt, his tim wife* Ha took for a 
bandy of lawyers, who dented tlieir on- second the daughter of air Anthony Cooke, > 
gin from Amin Beat Maick, a eottqamiort of director of the studies of Edward W ; and;. / 
Mohaanurtk and had settled lit ttoswiti, a „ by hi* alliance with this kd>, herself eim-' ‘ 
city in Persia, From that jilacc thi* mi- wnt for teaming* mill further increased 
time received the Nurtiame under which his influence. lie roee, in 1547, to the \ 
' be has become celebrated. Of the cir- # post of master of requests, scud, soon after, 
nmisiain'er* of Ids litis, we know only that to that of secretary. He endured, in ihjt* 4 ' - 
in' hu* cadi of VTaaili and llihaii*, and reign, some Of the vin«s4tti«le« which be&ih 
dwd 10 flic* year of the luigira (fctif (A. D. his patron Somerset, but always ntewereri 
J3K1). His* meat important work is <m his standing, and, in 1551, wan knighted, 
i»mra! history — The W cinders of Nature and swMru a tneml*cr of the privy council. *- 
aiidth^IV^uliariTic'hoffJreattoit — ofw hich His declining *0 aid the proclamation of 


hide*, protestor in the university of Ber- 
lin, ban puhlislud the rhajitm m the Oon- 
•telbiiotis of the Arabians and of which 
then 1 fire fmgiwiiV in BoclNurf* Jfimt* 


Indy Jane Grey, Hceuivd him a gracious 
jweption from queen Mary, although ho 
lot felled his office because lie would not 
change hifi religion, hi 1555, lie attended 


tt m’A,///, ip OuseleyV Oriental Collections, cardinal Foie and the other coimirissiou 


tind in Walds, JalmViud JleSwyV/b’o//. 
( 'hnahmnihvts. It wnr» the 1 >1 yen < if i ?az- 


ers appointed to treat tor peace with 
France ; and, on his return, M»g chosen 


wuu. l*k*: Phnj, to drscrilir the wonder* Itiiidii of the shm* for the routity of Lin-* 
of all nature, ilis work runttuns a com- coin, distinguished himself by nj^msiog a. 
preheositv new of all ii*at hud )m*‘ n wril* liill brought in for the coufiscatum of 
r*7« lM?foi%h?m, but m «o grand and nrig- ntn*> on account of religious prim-ipW 
imd ft maimer, that it is* of higher Value fbtvwght led him into n tinielj ,> orre- 
than m*K of the ongami works widely sponiIem*e w’lth the prince FllzAbetii, 
treat of tie* <iuie subjects. There is mi previously to heir accession ; to whom, in 
nbniigisl traufrlalion of it in the iVr**wm. her critictd situfitiou. his advice, wu* cx- 


('frfs of Theliew w*a« « ihsciple of eeiMliiigly s**ni<s*nble. On Iter accession, 
Socr airs. He icsuid to liiive saviil Fha*- in 155S, lie uas apjaimted priiy emiOHel- 
doiua vo>iR£plute,hoin moudrmu, Noth- lor iun! s»*cietan of state. Orn fc of da* 
inp limn* is' known of his hfe. t Thm* dm- lir^t acts of her reign was the settiei/iPo* 


to£?ue> Phrifnichv&y and Pinnx* 

or the PiHur*' — are iiscnlied to lum ; but 
most critics r»*gard the latter as the work 
of a later 01 of a Stoic philosopher 

under this* adorned rmme. Simv the ro- 
mid of lemuimr, this iiitem,tinff dialogue 
# iurs iioeu olten reprinted by it^df, or m 
emimixioti with the writings of Epictetus, 
TheognK Fythftgora\ Are. Among the. 
Iar«rt‘i editions id tluit of ^chweighausei^ 
tStrrwbmg, l^Oti). Then* are many school 
edujorifr. 

(Item, William Omd Burkugjj). This 
(7ii)rir7it Enghsii stefmuau was son to 
TUch;trd Cecil, master of tlie relies lo 
Iffliiry VTU t ond v as bom at Bourne, in 
LmcotiLshire, in 1530. He. studied at SL 
JfdtnV co{logt\ OambridgcN whence he 
removisl to (iWa Inn, with a view to 
ynrepare himvelf lor tlie practice of the law. 
Having carried on a siiceefedul contmver- 
s> with two Jrisli prims on the subject of 
the t*opcV aupremacj, he obmhied irw wo- 


of religion, which I Vet! couducied w ir!> 
great c>kili and prudi uco, ci>usid«*rittg the 
dtliiiwiltics to lui citcotmq*rt7l. Jn foreign 
tdfnibs he sltowwi much* tact in guarding 
^attfmst thiMhiuger arising ihmuiho Cntli- 
1 Sc |siwere, mvivuiy jiMicioitbly lent Mip- 
{>*irt to the reibn nation in l^cotiaiwL Tim 
general CsmiiI’s {kdicy was cam 

1 Titms anil rested u|k>u an avoidance of 
o|h»ii .hostilities, »u«i n reliauew on secret 
uugotumoik and inlngmn with opposing 
partis in the twighWiiii; countries with 
a wvv io avert die dangi*rs winch thnan * 
e? led his ow 11 . This, upon the w hole, vva* 
s\ c<‘Ursc* almost uwi^arv , considering th<* 
wituutuu) ol* England, #dt5i a jwvverful, dis- 
sati^fied juirty at home, much dangerous 
enmity on the part of Catholic Europe, 
and an ulUunce exiting Iwtwctju Sot>thittd 
and h'nuu'o. On die suppression «<f th« 
northern reliellkni, iu 3571, Kli/alvtl* 
rawed him to the jiecrago hv tl*o tiwfc.of 
baron Burfcigh, mid, the following yew,, 




meudeium a knight 6f the garter. *ffc ia he ivant ,fo' ^raiicc a? assistant 


knight 

cTi arged with being deeply angagod in in- 
ixaenting the trouble* wlueh reused tiie 
flight of the imprudent and unhappy Mary 

, Stuart into- England ; ami, atter iho dis 

. _• 1 


to the 

English ambassador, the earl of Derby, 
and, in . 1596, was appointed one r*f the 
seemarios iif state, On v the death of wr 
Francis Watoiiglmm, ho wticeecde^ him 


c<wejy of RabingtouV consjHmey, lie never as principal seer<\taty, and continued to 
ceased urging her trial and condemnation, he a confidential minister of queen Eliza - 
tie endured, ihr a short time, the hypo- both to the and of .her reign. Having sc- 
critical resentment of Elizabeth at the ev errtly supj*orte<t the^ntervks of , Janies J, 
ecufion of the queen of Scots, hut, after a previous to lus arctiHsion m the rruwi., 
. while, mtovered his former cnwlit. At and taken measures tp facilitate that event 
the. time of the threatened Spanish inva- he wits continued m office tinder the new 
sioti, he drew* up the plan for the defence sovereign, and raised to the j»een»gc. In 
ofitUfl country with hn» uhimI can; alid t 1B0B, ho was cn'ated a Ikutoji ; in 1601. 
v ability. But soon oftei, losing his wile, viscount ('fanlwumi; and in H»05, earl o r 


But soon ofte 

to whom he was warmth attached, h* Is 
“canto desirous of retiring From public 
business, and of leaving the field nj»cn to 
fik> son Robert, uficnv arris so eelehrtued ns 
eari of Salisbury. He was j**ivtiaded, 
howeveij to keep bis employment, and 
line of ln> h»1< st olIbrtH to effectuate u 
peace with Hpcun, in opjiosiiiou to the 
more boated councils of the earl of Essex. 

This great minister died in the Imjvojm *>f 

his fiunily, and in the pf»w*cssim) of till hi« earl of Dorset, that «dlice was bestowed d. 
honors, it* I59. w , being then in in*' 77th lord Salisbury, who held if till hie dcKh, 
year. He left Wliind him the ahiunrirr m lfiPJ. This event 1>»ok place at Alai* 
of the ablest minister of an able r< ige.. hwvugh. as le* \\a« iv< tuning to Lourin' 
How ftr ibe emergencies of the |«‘ri< **l from Bath, whithn be had ©me m a vei*. 
ought to e\cnsf» n portion of hi.- <buk and debilitated Mate of health, le uswtlie n,*e 
crrK.k«d poftej.it ina\ iHMldficiilrto defer- 1 erd waters. \n mieivMh'i: anoum o: 
mine. But u l-' easy to <b *'»d*\ that at ^ln* jouuny, and of the In.-*! hour-. of tin 


Salisbury. The sumo yew* he w a*rWe* 
chancellor of the university of Cambridge, 
and made a knight of the gutter* He was 
the jK»liti/*id nitlivr than Ote jieisonal in 
vorite of the king, whom he served vvrt» 
zeal mid fidelity ; and, oh lie was certainly 
the ablest, solie w as, jierhnjK the most host 
est, minister who presided over the ufiair-’ 
of Mate during that reign. In ItiftH, or 
tii** decease of the Ion! high treasurer tl»“ 


most even, school of politician^ under 
similar circumstances, have countenanced 
similar bL\itv under the pica of e\j»* di, e- 
cy. The private eh«irthMf*r of Burl* igh 
was lughlv regaftii d : tor, allliougji he 
fniltul not to improve hiv opjiortuuide.% as 
a courtier, he alwny* exhibited a pn»!ut\ 
whk li concdialcd eMeein. He p^f^-d, 
in ii i»igh decree, the N*hd learning, 4 fmv- 
it # v and il<*corum, w inch, m that age, th-u 


eminent Mat < sinai i, drawn up hv one ta 
hi- d**n«‘Mie«, mu) Is- found m INckV 
!h#}d*rntu Ctirinsn. l.ord Sidtrherj wa^ 
Ha- autjior of a Treatw* agVitiM t{»- Pa 
j»Wt-s : and <•* Nofc* on l)ee^ lhs<*f*iiis. 
ott tie* Rnornmtiou of tie <‘utt'iwhn , **i.' 
H*meot hi« let r e^ dc*^wir<'he« and kjim 1 *'*- 
<*i |/irijatneuT have ln'en pulfihhcd. 
CiriUA. Tin re nlo vverul wuut^ of 
tli*-. t iruiH* in the ('uthohe <*liurch. ’i’ii* 


ally nceit^panied t'ievated station. In ]t^ # unM eetebisthsK who Juis h«*eu falsely rv 
modeoflivmg, Jewviin noble and spl-mlid, gar*lcd *».-> the inventive of the organ. itnJ 
hut, at the same time, cronoinnuh and who is flic jjalitm Mturt * if uiumV, i- wud 
mtenttvc to tin* forinarion t^miiH'tent have ndfemi marrvn lorn If 

r. i’.. i ■ . r i. ii — i , . . i j t 


fortune foi his family, lbs early occu- 
pation i\< n statesman fm-chatetl much 
attention to literature , hut he is mcmioned 
as the author of a l»*w l^mn verwv, ami 
of Htme hisrorieai tnieK \ gn nf nnmla*) 

ut’his iettciv nu liusim*''. are M*»ll 
Vi i iu Kola'rt, < erl of Snhdiun , second 


IKigmi jmo'lits, die legend, lietmlfie** 
4ier, coutnin to her wishes, to Valerian, a 
ymmg pa»nn. But she had mtcnmib 
vowoil li« the b**rd a jH*rpemnI virguittv , 
ami, winlM tin* nu-titiuitmis MMinded, mJc* 
sang in her heart only in the Lord (rme 
i/mUbtts urgetnis, Win in nmii svo W 


sou of k»rd Burlejid^ \wi* horn, according Dowtno rattfnhaUrficem. & f\) ; that is. sin 
to somti accounis, ttlumt the y<*nr 1550 ; hut jwayed — i > Lonh allovy mv lltsirt and ttiv 
, ftis hirfli may, with more prolvihiliry , 1 h* taviy to remaiu ttniMliuiftL As so*,m as 
fdacod 13 years later. He was deformed, the bridegroom apjwaml, slit* forbade bl- 
and of u weuk eonstinmoa ; on which :tc- approach, a^iring lum that an angel or 
eouatt hfrwfts educated at home, till hi* the I. ml profited iwrr innocence. The 
ronj#val hi the university of Cambridge, unbelieving Valerian wished to comninv 
Having receive* I the honor of kmghtln M»rf, himself of flu* aysertion ; *sbr n'lqrml hj;c 
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CECILIA— CEDAR. 

to the bishop tJfhaft who was,e<aimfed counti|r the art of thus 

among the toad# ofthe martyrs, and who , laid tlie frtmdafron of it$ <**nirjeroe. He , . 
instructed him in the Christian religion, died after a reign of 90 yearns His «*e»- 
amd baptiawl him* When he returned to uzrwnt was erected in the temple of Mj- ' 
the bride, |ie guv the protecting angel, »en?a ; but, to preserve Jus memory ail- 
who preNcnted them both with wws a f ways fresh in their minds, the jpeopfo * H 
iuvwsidy row# and lilies. Valerian now consecrated to Itim the ««wteUation of , 

Aquarius. (See Jktica.) Tlie research*^ 


^induced his brother Tubirhn to embrace 
the Christian frith. TIjc Roman prefect 
Almurhius rang'd i)oth brothers to be 
beheaded, nfi »*ak)UH pnifrrtsora of Chris- 
tiiiuity. hi fe was to be given to Ceciiih if 
4m would aaendee to the healiicn gods. 
fh*r /die remain^ firm in her belief. 
I'pitD this, the tyrant caused her to to* 
‘‘biit up in n bath of boiling water, in 
which she vs ns found, the day aftc$ an-, 
hurt. The executioner was then directed 
to behead her; lie inflicted three Mows, 
but was not aide to separate. the bond from 
i ho body. SI a? lived lor three days, ex- 
horting the faithful am) giving aims to the 
poor. Art early ok the 5th mutiny, we 
find a ehiindt in Home dedicated*!;* her. 
Pope f\tsebnli«, wdio was very anvious to 
grit be) relief endeavored to discover her 
body. She appeared to him, iw he relate* 
;m h«*- letters, while Ire wa> sleeping, mid 
glinted out the plan* of hyr sepulchre . 

K^ohahs e.iurt d die to»dy to to* disintcr- 
ted in S^L and placed jt in the church 
ihw h to mu nil, where* her nionnmeM i* 
rn to* How Cecilia came to Ik* 

ito patri/p-»iiiiit of music is not agreed. 


The r armies opinions, however, scout to 
to united in this ] Hunt, that it was cither 
through u i/tisunder^htuding, through 
an Allege! leal interpretation of die words 
atone **uedWh>m her Icgoud. Her wor- 
>hip, tii this character, it very ancient. 

Anton jt, the jhm*k Chaucer, Ihydeti in his 
Alexmidcs’s Least, and Pojh*, lunching her 
prnis**-. Raphael. Domeniolmio, IJtolee 
and Mignurd have reprcs»eun*l her in cel- 
ebrated painhtigK In the picture of Ra- 
phael, she ctpjxar?* as the frtWrtuiicaiioii 
of heavenly devotion. Tins i*, indeed,* 
heavenly pietim*. 

< 'ecrtne.sjhc founder of Athens, Arrived » forming itn elegant 
thole atoust 155ft II C., from Sais, m die are not jM-tululous. 
month of the Mile (this emigration lam - 
ever, has Iwwu questioned by sonic late 
wriiers, e. g. Otiiwd Miiller), taught the 
yavng i* inhabitrmtis religion and mends 
made them rirqiictiitts! with the odvau- 


wldcb are making among th« records of 
Egyptian history, since tlie key to iheii * 
mysterious language ban been djseovored -• 
Ivj' die* skilfully directed efforts of Young* 
lie Huey, Zonga, Chamj»ollion, and otbc'rs* 
will umiouhtwlly throw great light ou t)m . * 
pn^rews of civilization from Egypt to „ 
Greece, ileacribei) in die half mythological, 
half historical tales of the latter countiy. 
Ocropu. {See slthtnsy vol. i. p. 442.) 

Vk oar : a name given to scveraJ sfHs*iea 
of j unifier, to n ^*i‘cies. of pine, the oeda* 
uflichaiioiijiuidtothc cvpresms thwjojtfcs, 

It is an uvcrgns'ii. mid of gniat durability. 
The inf»KT celebrated kind Js tlie 

1 V (far-Lat ( K or Cedar of Lebanon {pirpi 
rerfrufi, 1^), distinguished, hy it* strong, m- 
iiiueii bninclK#. from all other trees of tffc ,, 
sarne gen us. The general <^>aracter of the 
aiioot*cic?i wh*m the tree is joung, is sin- 
gularly Mild and picturesque, uud quitq 
|M^*uliKr to the species Tho tn*u is n na- 
me of The coldest p^rf of the mountains of 
liibmuc, Amtiuitt- and Taurus; hut it is 
not turn to Ik- found in llu^ 1 plat os in 
great uumlteis. MuuudreJi, m h^ jotunoy 


from Alejipo In Jerusalem, in Ui^J, eouhl 
reckon only 1 <> birg** trsHV, though many 
i-mHil om-i. Tin* forest of Litianus 
;»\er Jo iuiH* iwnmvd from the Jiavoc 
made by Fokminn's tori y scon* tlmuMUid 
la w ers. IVaiitiful jqiecimens of this iioldc 
tn H ** hr*' to Ih. *»*en at Wilton pari;. Zimr 
hous»‘.^e*, in Fjigbmh when* ii htseinK to - 
)iatc # wt'ti mtortluetri in it WH, and where, 
4 s proteHsor Marty w i»lwem*fs, there am 
V* uHihly, rt pmvrit, lujjiv cedaA than rs 
^destine. 

White Cfdtnrirnj/rrtunut thvyvides] is 0 
Small or n l fld*#(ffKi 4 »'d e\ergrtH?n, natumlly 
IhwI. Its hmiidit*^ 
Its lenvi'd are <>i a 
delieaU' green color. It i- :* native o* 
N*»rth Amenea, China and Cochin China. 
In the l T . States, it o#*cupjos largt lrael> 
<htiAmhtaf« v d cedar -svmm{ts. The wood 1 i 

^•ftn KnuHitli, of an aromatic smell, nu.i 
■ *- 


tairi>N of KociaJ life, laid llie foundiUion of intermiHv of a rod col<w. It is pwniiftnen 
the futun* city of J^theftt* (Orropta), and in slirijH-Jaiid very durable, and is estceinx^l 
huilt II other jfikkci#, w*h<wc inhabitants a? a material fw fenee-a. Large quantile^* 
he imitnictedi itt agriculture. He also of fsldngkw are made of it, li ia a ft win* 
phi uteri tho olive, mul rmua'Wted it 10 niAtcriitl for woods n wan*s, or the n»<v* 
Minerva, the {xiiTon goddess of Athens.' kinds of coojH*rs’ work, * , 

He Uien introiluccd # into hi« adopted Red or Common Ctder {jt< nipt rut t'u - 
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' giirimn); a native of North Anieri m and 
Wi West Indies. It is distinguished by 
i jt s leaves, growing in threes, and tain# 

1 ‘feed by tb«r base, the younger oiw* tying 
‘J/'Hpan each other, and the older ones 
V spreading* Thu trunk is straight, and 
■. knotted by small branches. r Hie heart- 
wood is of a bright ml, smooth, and moil- 

* e.ratety soft This Mood is in much iv 

• quest for the outsides of lilack-buid jien- 
cite. On account < >f its \h «wr rftd fragrance, 
it is often used lor the Urttoms of drawers, 
because it resists the attacks of insects. 

; r Some' yean? ago, it was in great esteem for 
wainscotting and cal duct- work, hut bias* 
been imieii neglectful since the introduc- 
tion of mahogany. The name of guvm is, 
in some places, impiopcrty applied to this 
true l r nlike the whin cedar, it grows ip 
the driest and most 1 Mirren soils. Fur 
posts of buddings, it is much jjti request j 
bur it is difficult to obtain it of large 
sjyc. 

Ffialonia. (Set' Cephulmia. i 

Cei.ano. {Sec Ifarpite.) 

•Cy.jr.LKEs; an island in the Ea*»t Indian 
sea, of au irregular slmjx*, idxmt fi(K) miles 
long, nud about 200 brood, called, by the 
natives and Malay *,.Vrgm Orfm v Hu<rg?fis> 
and, sometimes, 7hmw Mar war ; square 
miles, aUiut JK),(K)0. It is dn jdc d into s«\ 
states or kingdoms vi/.. Cbm, Ik my , Wajoo, 
8opin, s* liudrin and Muudar. t h»u e\reudr« 
a considerable way along the west mid 
« Homh, and forittmis U^xIcm Macassar, tuo 
, Dutch forts. Ilontyn nnj Ihifu Combo. 
The government i* mouap*hh*of, and the 
king is ended kanutvs*, and, rftmetin.r*, 
rajah GW.— Hony, or Forty, is F. of I too, 
entirely under the influenci? of the Dutch, 
and is governed by n prince, esdied pujisitfr, 
who is deeded for lilt 1 by sen n orfinnnm, 
or jioblns.— V\ ajoo,or Warjoo.or Til^dpxi, 
is situated N. of Bony, and i> governed by 
a prince fiecit d for llir- by tin oranrm/w.t * 

• »Sopin is situated in the cellin' oF the island, 
towards the eastern side, to the I k el Don. 
— Sulindrii! is of small eSflSbMfiition, and 
is N. W. of Supin.— Moudar ho on flu * \V. 4 
and N. W roust The inhabitant* are 
Mohammedans. ---Tin* heat <>i thi<- island 
would he rxe^ssive if n werv nut modul- 
ated liy abundant niiiw. Tin*, iiw an* 

‘ always green: fruit and dowers grow in 
all Ksasons; jasmine.**, rooes, carnations, nud 
other beautiful flown*, glow w if bout cul- 
; lure ; orange*tieea and citton* shade rite 
ground, whh mangoes, Imuanas, and other 
. imits. < VvttcMVtroes covi*r the »*Mensiv<* 
plasna If produces no sjtitv except pc p 
Tile inhabitants raise a great number 
of caultf : tbt* oxen are larger than those 


of Europe. In rtis forests* are large herd* 
of deer, wild hogs* and a great variety of 
monkeys large and ferocious; some with 
tails, and some without; wane walking 
upon four logs, others upon mo. The 
principal articles winch the Dutch olrtaiu 
from this island are rice, gold, ivory', deals 
and sandal wood ; cotton, camphor,* gtnjb*t* 
long |Hqq>or and pearls. Tlie Dutch are 
said to have had B70 towns and villages 
under their control. Thejr prmcqmt set- 
l lenient is at Macassar. Lat. 2° N, to 5^ 41f 
A; Ion. m<'W K. 

Two popes of this nan,* 1 
an* saints. TTit* first was elected pujv 
-Nov. Jl 422, and followed Ifonifiwc l, 
Jhur^ is a decretal letterof this ex 
hint, directed tn the bishiqis of Vienna and 
Narinmnc, prohibiting tlie hishoj^ front 
wearing a dm* distinguishing them 
trim* the |H‘opie, mxd foriudding th * 
choice of Grangers ior bishofts. n> rlc' 
ilispleasure of their flocks. The »‘onn*n # 
of the ^w'.qde, of ihr cJeigy, and of ri-‘ 
nmcistmti*, he say.>,ts tieccs^arv ion einn.-v. 
lb* died April 0, 4tf2. His hnVr,- are pi>* 
served m the coilcetion of l). rnjuin<»\ 
folio, and in th< < oliectnm of the 4 ism \fc, 
— <V} t .wtmc V ;dno a sign ]b* u .. 
chosen pope Juh 5, 12P4, lK>lbn k who I 
liiiit* he w*is called Prfrr of Murrl.um 
lb* live,! as a hf>ruiit on Monfel'lt Mng* M*i. 
in continual tasting and iionnnon. and u«s 
* entirety unlit li»r tint jmpid climr. on in 
count of his* utter ignorance of husuHNn mci 
of the woifd, lie jieu r would h«t\e bwc*: 
<h<Ken. had not the papal chan !»♦»** 
Micanr !<>r 27 uu ac<‘onnt ut th** 

cTinhimK being divided pa*iiex 

When tVI* sum* entered Aquilm he 
on nn m-n led by two kings, lb <hh» 
hmnd tie* burden of business n * > hency, 
and alshcaod hi*« dignify !>»*«*. 1.2, 1‘iJM 
IWnlari YUI ^uee^'inlecl h«n, and kepd 
him prisoner till his deafli. May l* 4 , 32iW? 
The ifrentest ^iinpliedv marks the gmem 
Mlcnt of tins pope., fie is the founder «/; » 
tin \ Vk*srme^ (q t v.) 

(j:i ** (fhun tin *r foiunlir, 

rolestmi* V , q v.) f the hermits of St. Da 
tniau, a religion, order, msiittited al>out tie* 
tux Idle of the Ufth century, in Indy, fo'- 
lowetPthe ruh of SI. Bcncffict (q. wim* 
whit** garments with black cajms and M*ap- 
iilario, and vuw devote! oiHk^U to ;* 
eontemplatjvo Rfo. In tho Ijcguming of 
I he IHth ceniury, the onfor mtw diminished 
to the kiuuiIkt of monttsn^ries in Italy, 
and 21 m Fnunn*. 2'his woiacty of gltmmy 
ififiiiks umnuuv recently to have btwur.u 
stiM smaller, lit France, it tin longer e* - 
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Ckmaact [tvritt&BL by a Catholic]. One 
of the sublime ideas of Ibe Cutbulie church 
is its veneration of' chastity. This places 
rbrisfianity in the moat striking opposi- 
tion to the aeasunl religions of the, j>agaii 
w«rMk Whilst the jiagiuja lower'd their 
gods to the human standard* Christianity 
r directed men’s views to heaven, and wleal- 
* i «*d Human nature. Hu Paul (I Cor, 7 ) n*c- 
mumemk virginity, without condemning 
matrimony. The ( -atholic church resects 
j*:utrimouiul chagtify, Imt esteem* virginity 
42 higher virtue, us a sacrifice of the pb-oH- 
•*res of tiut« life to purity of nml, as tins 
victory of the moral nature' over the phys- 
.ivnk With these sublime Mews or this 
virtue, it is not wonderful that it re- 
pored of the j meats, who officiate m the, 
high mystery of the cucliarist. Prom the 
nmc of the "a|>omlcs, it liecame a custom 
u the church tor bishop prists and ileu- 
siiis to renounce tht* joys of matrimonial 
**‘\e at theii eoiiM'cmtion, mid tfidetntc 
'nemsehe* entirely to the duties of their 
i.fl/ee. One point only was disputed, 
(iet her clergymen «*rc to fo merely 
prffhrbiteil from marrying, or whether even 
\'io*c vthn were married Indore their con 
**• cnitinn, -hould he required to s*-j»arate 
‘winuielven than their wiw <. At the gen- 
- irti . rained of Nice, several bishops pro- 
\ tit l'd that The hi 1 - hop^ priests and deacon:-, 
ohm had received the holy coiL^ecration, 

* :-owid hr dH*ot«*d, l#y an express orrii-* 
.am * , t<» give tip (heir wives. But Paph- 
iidius, hiMiop of I’pjier Thebaic contend- 
** * *hai cohabitation with a v.^te was a st.im 
>c‘ chastity. It wiW sufficient* lie said, ne- 
■•ordiin/ to #«* am lent lAulxtiuiw of tin* 
i iioreh, that ck rgymen should not be per- , 
■nil ted to many : hut Je* who had been 
monied l«Tore his ruyiscrratioii ought by 
no n jeans to l*** separated from his lawful 
wife. As it been me the general ojftmon, 
tiiat a clergyman could not marry, it soon 
boturiw the neivd practice to ivtuttc euii- 
??*.'* muon to matried men. By this trunins, 
4**nfbnn»ty was clleeted. As* for the bish- 
opr, it s<Miji became a matter beyond dts- < 
girtr \fier flic institution of monarhiMU 
hiid become firmly established, and the 
monks were regarded witli veneration, on 
.icconnt of their vow of jierpetfial chastity, 
stuhiic opinion exacted front the secular 
“h'rgy tiSp same olwenance of celibacy. 
'Flic holy father Kpiphanius assures us 
mat, by the ecc.lpskKirai laws, celibacy 
was pjinn winded, and that, wherever this, 
command was noglectfxl, it wds a corrup- 
tion of tho cliurdu The mriieidai council 
of Elvira cotuniimded nil bishops. presby - 
trrs, deacons and snbdeacorts to attain 


from their wives, under penalty of exebi- 1 y 
won from tine clergy.- In the Western \ 
church, celibacy was rigorously required. 
Pop* Uyiicius, at tile end of the 4th cwi- 
uuy, forbade the clergy to many', pr to 
coliabit w ith tlieir wives, if already marri- 
ed. At the same time, the monks received .. 
consecration, which increased the con- 
formity between them and the setsilax dor- , *' 
ey still Further, and indirectly obliged tiie : . 
latu*r to olwervc celibacy^ Several popes . 
ami fmiticular councils - repeated tins in- 
junction. Tlic einjieitir Justiuian declared * 
all children of clergymen illegitimate, and 
•incapatile of any hereditary succcssioii or' 
inheritance. The council of Tours, in ‘ 
rWJ< >, issued a decree against married monks 
ami nuns, declaring that tiniy should 1st- 
publicly excornmuiiicated, and their mar- 
formail) dissohed. Seculars, dea- 
co*is and sutwicucui)^ wlio wore fimnd to 
dwell with their wives, were interdicted 
die exercise of spiritual functions fi»r the" 
course of a year. In Spain, the bishops 
were ordered to enforce celibacy upon ' * 
tlwir ahlmts deacons, &c n once a year, in 
their Ft mums: for, in that couinry r , many 
firie-its, fonuoriy Anatis, and newly -t*on» 
verted, refuNCii to give up theirwiveb, eon- 
forma hl> to tlie miuisitious of tiie Catholic • 
"hun'b. A s in of fit**- [Hunts, in Tins, jiIfo, 
the Creek eJuiich dissented fioni the Ko- 
man. r riie (Truilan) council of Couwan- 
thiople, in tij/i, in Us 13th cnmni, declares. 
“Having heard that the Human church 
ha^ order'd the priests and d<tacont> to , 
relinquish tlieir lawful wivi*s, we, assem- 
hle«l in this council, hereby di :*»x-e, tiiat 
pnest< and deacons, accoiding to the an- 
cient cicdoru of the church, and the ijisti- 
tution of the holy ainistles. may bve witli 
theirwives like the laity. VW hcrebv t<»r- 
liid ajf\- one to refuse the consecration of a 
[inest or deacon on account of liK being 
trguried, anil cohabiting jjilh his 'Hite, after 
he has reqiicsu*d cutwecratioin W<* will 
by no ineojw he unjust to uimriagc, nor 
w-pamte vHKitfHfiod hav united.’' r rhosi» 
n*nulations an* still in force in the Greek 
ehiirtdi ; and, while celibacy is HMpiiwil of 
the bishops ami monks; priests and dea- 
cons, it’ married lielbre consecration, art' 
allowed to continue in the. state of matri- 
mony. This is not €i reason for saying 
that tiie Hainan church uitrodwedoehlicy; 
she 1ms only retained it, as an old aj»us*oi- 
ical tnulitioh. to which fhe has added rim 
rule, not tc* consecrate married men, unless 
1 1 ie wife enter a religiops order. As no one 
has a right to demand in lie consecrated a 
priest, tiie Roman clmrcli has, h v“t his pid- 
dition, violated no o«c’» rigid. The West- 
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em church had new reasons for enjoining 
celibacy, when the system of benefices, be- 
/'gan to be organized. At first the officers 
V, of die church lived on the voluntaiy gifts 

• of the faithful* When the church acquired 
< * wealth, lands and tidies, the revenue and 
, estates v of all the churches belonging to t be 
* ' diocese of a bishop were considered as 

one whole, the administration and distribu- 
tion of wliich depended on tlie bishop. 
Hut, in the seventh, eighth and ninth cen- 
, furies, a particular sum was taken from the 
■ common stock for each officer, the bishop 
not excepted. Tills constitution of the 
church was similar to that of the state, ill 
wliich feudatories performed military ami 
other services, in consideration of the iisu- 

• firict of certain glands. Even the name was 
the same. The possessions of tin* feuda- 
tories were (‘ailed bcnfjicis , as wall as thqpe 
of tlie clergy. If the clerical benefices 
and employ rnents had become hereditary, 

' as was tlie* case with die lay benefices, w T e 
should have seen a hereditary ecclesiasti- 
cal caste, similar to that of tlie nobility, 
which has been transmitted to us from the 
middle ages, as a caste of warriors 1 and 
civil officers. We should have seen he- 
reditary priests, hereditary bishops, and a 
hereditary pope. The * ruinous conse- 
quences, moral and jwlitical, which would 
have resulted from such a state of things, 
are easily conceived. All the fillings and 
principles of a pure and divine religion 
would have disappeared in such an empire 
of priests. The most absolute despotism 
would have been established o\er the na- 
. dons, and every attempt of the commons 
to attain a higher stand in political society 
would have been frustrated. When the 
canons in Wales afterwards abandoned 
celibacy, it was soon observed, that they 
had succeeded in making their betiefices 
hereditary, by intermarriages between 
their sofis anil ^laughters. The fate ft)f 
Wales would have l icon tliat of all the 
Christian nations of the West, if the mar- 
riage of priests had lieen affl&wed. Whilst, 
however, tlie church jierscvcred in com-i 
uiandhig celibacy, she had to struggle with 
. the opposition of a corrupt clergy. The. 
council of Narhonnc, in 79 J, forbade the 
clergy to have any females living with 
' them, even such as former mles had per- 
mitted. The same w'as ordered by the 
council of Mentz, 888. By the council of 
Augsburg, eveiy clergyman was forbidden, 
under penalty of dismission, either to mar- 
ly, or to cohabit with his w ife, if already 
married, or to retain female companions 
wfco bad been introduced under tlie name 
of sisters ( sulrintrsducias ) ; and tlie bishop 


was authorised, when suspicious women 
were found in the houses of clergymen, 
to drive them out with whips, and yut off 
their hair. In the council of Canterbury, 
king Edgar himself delivered a speech on 
the scandalous life of tlie clergy, Whose 
houses, as be said, • might well be consid- 
ered as brothels, Soon afterwards, a great,’*"’' 
numlier of canons and priests were dis- 
missed, whose places were given trf monk*. 

In the coiuicii at Erham, in 1009, the cler- 
gy w’ere directed anew to dismiss their 
wives. To those who abstained, it wtu$ 
e\en promised, that they should be treat- 
ed like nobles by birtli. Leo IX ordered 
that women at Rome, transgressing with 
priests, should i>e slaves in the Lateral! 
for life. Adolliert, archbishop of 1 1 anihurg, 
excommunicated tlie concubines of priests*, 
and had them ignoYniniously’ turned out 
of the city . Pope Victor II dismissed se\ * 
eral bishop oil account of tlicir irregular- 
ities. Notwithstanding all such prohibi- 
tions, it appeared impossible to maintain 
the law’ of celibacy in force. In 1001, the 
Lombard bishops, most of whom hail 
concubines, themselves elected Nodolau**, 
bishop of Parma, afterwards Ilonorius If, 
antipopc, merely because lie did not live 
in celiliacy : and it was, therefore, hoped 
that lie would not insist on the observance 
of the prohibitory Jaw. Add To this, that 
most of these clergymen, living with con- 
cubines, in violation of canonical laws, 
obtained their places by simony, and you 
have a true picture of tlie church in those 
da\s. The necessity wits urgent that a 
reformer of* tlie church should arise. ]]«• 
apjieared in Gregory VI J, tv ho, like all 
men of great genius, lias a right to be 
judged in reference to the spirit of his age. 

Jn order to reform the ronupted discipline 
of the church, he was obliged to encountei 
the simony and licentiousness of the clergy . 
Tlie former lie checked by opposing the 
emperor’s right of investiture, and enforced 
the laws of celibacy by new regulation*. 

In the council of 1074, at Rome, lie ordered 
tliat all married clergymen, uur^ all laymen 
who should confess to them, hear nin^s 
of them, .or he present at any divine ser- 
vice performed by them, should lie excom- 
municated* When the bishop of Coin* 
began to read this decree to the synod in 
Mentz, the clergy assailed lift with re- 
proaches and blows, so that ha narrowly 
escap'd with his life. They declared tliat 
they did not pretend to be angels, aiul 
would rather give up their priesthood than 
their wives. Gregory, nevertheless, suc- 
ceeded, as he was supported by the ipost 
ancient and most undoubted canons. • Aftyr 
f ■ 
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Is decease, ihc 4 cliuivli continued. 
Sti tlie same course, /flic prohibitions 
a<to repeated, as well as the* rules of c<£- 
fion concerning domestic lilt*.. Yet trans- 
gressions of this hard roirnnniidniciit'vvcro 
eery frequent, jiarticularly in tlm 15th and 
ttiili rentuneH. In Potrarca’s works are 
uanv complaints of the* licentiousness of 
*ne ejergy at the pope's court in Avignon, 
in iv Petra reu lived for some time,. In 
’»<* accounts. of the council of Basle, it 
i- suited that maiiy cardinals piesnit there 
f ved openly with their concilium s. In 
i m* of the chronicles of the mark of Bmn- 
iciihurg, we ar»' iidonncd that, at a fea^t, « 

* question arose whether tin* bishop’s con- 
" uh.no should precede the other lathe*, or 

Tin* leformafton followed. it ret - 
niLjfd no sacnfiemg priest-; vmiuuty was 
t -teemed no higher then conjugal fidelity ; 
»ow" of eha«tiiy wcie <*on^deh»d no loii- 
s r obligator : «v.d, as th** Pinto ’.taut cler- 
gy were vihjm either t » tin* state or the 
r ’hiiioiw communities, it \v.i> no longer to 
i»* dared that tiny would, hy their own 
ailtrioiiU, make tin* heneticcs hereditary. 
Author did not at lirsi go the whole length 
uVrlfeso changes, lie thought the piolu- 
«i T ion of matrimony rnju.-t; y<t he Ivehov- 
d that tin* monks, wlm wiio hound to 
•liiwiey hy tin ir vows, ought to ob-eive 
■* m. ih* wiote to ^jwtl'itin, \uir. <i, 

* V-j, 4 Oar Wnteuht rinan- intend, too. to 
-.\i* wives to the monk**; hut 1 shall not 
- ib i i m si If to h.u<* one forced upon ine.** 

. *:* : rJiofom* w Ben.haidi, a monk, head of 
’ e i* h^i hi- ediibit-hment of Ivmiherg, 
.»r< the liist of die ebigv »who marruil 
•u 1 521). n*fcl mo-t of the Lutheran div uTes 
.uitatcd him. >\ hen the papal letr.ilo, c ar- 
bnni Fampeggio, leeommondod the p*.u- 
rhiueut of tin* mamed pntst-, tin- only 
wi lulled the breach hetwei n tin* old arid 
-n vv church. Lutlict declared, in 152 1. that 
he vva* not made of Hood and stone, and, 1 
?^1325, mamed the nun, the consecrated 

■* it gin, Catharine von Bora. (q. v .) ( VI- 
ifotcy was the weak side of the Catholic 
-•hurt h, ii" many divine- went ovci U\ 
•he reformed church under pretence of a 
cniuii-e m tlieir religious si*ntimeiits, l»uf, 
*n r< ahty, to l>e, enabled to many. The 
^•formed princes offered their rlergv the 
alternative, either to many. their concu- 
bines, or to put them away. Tfie latter 
supposed a self-denial, \Vhich could not ho. 

* In Abbots honors from Cuba (Boston, 1112*1. 
jt. 15). it is slated, that most of lliti priests on 
that iddnd have families, and sj*\ik of tlio.r chil- 
1 . 1*011 ^llliout soiuplo. and will sometimes oven rea- 
«<vn on the ‘-ubjort, qnri defend the- fn.u*tie« . The 

* asc is much the wine in a si cat }mu »f Soulh 
America. 
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expected from one who had lived hi con- 
cubinage, and a change of religion was the , * 
necessary consequence of marriage. Some . 
Catholics wished this weak spqt in their* ^ * 
church to he removed. . At the council of 
Salzburg, in 1 3t>*2, the bishops deliberated' . 
w hut measures ought to be proposed at 
the* council of Trent, ami resolved to veto * 
for the marriage of the clergy. The duke t 
ol* Bavaria likewise* insistvifiipoii the mar- 
riage of. the priests. The eruperor, thm 
electors, and many* other princes, directed^ 
tlieir envoys to demand it. The king of * 
France also desired the marriage ©f the 
clergy, or, ut least, a inaiurer age for con- * 
scciation. But the majority at Tient(sp.-s, * 

24, can. 0} derided for celibacy , nhsen ing 
that God would grant the pray ers of tho f -e, 
who prayed earnestly for chastity, and . * 
would not sutler them to he templed be- 
yond their strength. The provision*, in 
iegi.pl to celibacy, an* as follow* — — The 
clergy of the Greek church, who were, 
mamed hefoie theii consecration, a * , 
allowed to continue in a -late of matrimo- 
ny. The, prie-t, however, misi .ih*!.ii.i 
from his wife three dav- hefi.rt tury cel- 
f hnitioii of the iikl-s. Of tl •: Jkumii ch*r- 
gy ,il*solftfe c* lihncv i- icquiied , yet the 
four lower *udi r- me pernniti •!, on living 
•ip their U n» I* 's, to quit the ejeueal pio- • 
te-sioii, and to* marry . But, from the suh- 
ih.icou- rewards, cel.haey is commanded 
.ib-oh it eh ; e\ •( pt tJsj.t rhe*]*ope may giv c 
p i me lonfoi^'P fn. m tJ»e eb’iicjl ntiicc, 
ai"!. in ci:i , ?. , tjii« a. <*. to n airy. r rtie pen- * 
el.*' - I* i tMii-^ie.— .rg ill * tub •* of celibacy 
*»• * MlliiepiSl-. , ’flu* Wife mu-t be dl— 
i.i.*-*d, .iii: 1 pi ranee undei^on..* it*r the 
< t\ la »*. 'file oifender i- lorhlpdi'lt to 
pet lium tie* < » el "-t.i-ri.'.d fniietioie helong- 
i!i i to In- tlegi *.*, and cimnol leceive the 
higl^r eon* *i ‘tmon, :l- he hensme- what 
is e.illrd vnpulttr. Yt*t, after pciiaiier*, 
this lrmaularity may he leiuov&t In dis- 
pciiNiiion from the hi^iop. Finally, lie 
iieeomes excoinmiuneated hy the veiy 
a *i of litft tf.'ffftna”'*, anil imst, on this 
a'vomit, i*No, have leconrsc to the bishop, 
to he received again into the coiumtunon. 

In Gemi.my, hy the terms of the pence ef- 
Westp! .all. i, a f’atliolic clergyman who 
marrie- Iom’s Ins beimfieo and hi- r.mk in 
the church, without loss of reputation, 
however, if his nuirruigc bo only a ] vie vi- 
ews step to his adopt Am of tlio *ProU‘sUnit 
laitli. Poisons already married cun' he 
consecrated as clergymen only on cornli- ' 
non of tlieir taking a vow of chastity , to 
which the will* has given her consent. 

She must also enter some religious oj-dciv , 
The rule ‘of celibacy has been mure striejt- 
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ly observed in tlir* Catholic clmrch^since 
tho Information than it was* Indore. One 
reason of this is, that iimnv incontinent 
" clurgynien have left the Catholic church, 

, and entered into one which allowed iliem 
' to marry. Anothei reason is. that the 
Protestant reformation aroused the atten- 
tion of the Catholic church to the neecssi- 
ty of a reform in its own Iwulv, and the 
observance of a strict ei discipline. I fence 
few such public scandals kite oeeuired 
as in firmer times, and tmn«gre.s-ion 
* has been followed Iw m/mcdiatc pnm-h- 
ment. Yet it is not to lie. denied, that the 
rule of cchhac) is often violated. Surlw 
transgressions me to he rxpeeted, par- 
tieulaih at a time when tdin’.itiou and 
so many other circumstances tend to in- 
, crease the inlliienee of hixurx . xet the fur 
greetei part of the Catholic eleigv respect 
Mio rule of celihuc) at the present dux. 
Among the reasons against letpiuing reh- 
hary ni the eleigv, i-tlic mriea-mg searci- 
t\ of men willing to de\ote themselves To 
u pmfe<sion which reqmies sueli spiel 
self-denial. 

[The foregoing article, written b\ a 
Catholic, preseii' s the views entertained 
on tin* subject oi cclihncv h\ the^nemher* 
of that coiumiiMioii. To those not edu- 
cated in tli.it eliunh.it appeal* exceed- 
ingly diliieult to compieh«*ud whv a rule 
of life not cnj« k ui« d 1>\ am express eom- 
inaiiil or dn me law, mid which coiilm- 
\en* , s the dictate'- of'nunnc and tlie obli- 
gations of -urielx, -liould he icgardcd as 
of Mich jmpoit.UMc to the CM ( llelii’e of 
tlie pne-thool. Tli.vt it would attai h 
them mon* devotedh to tin .-'*euiar intei- 
csNoftie chinch, then* * an h* no doubt ; 
but that the) would he a capable of min- 
istering to tile *-pil ituai Heredities ol the 
] people as llio-e who me exp. iien<*'d m 
llie feelings of the Jieoplc, thnUlgli ^ln"i 
social eiMRie xiiiis, we -liould find it v»jy« 
diflieult to hehex^J 

Cell: ir«'in 1.1IU tmploved to deviate 
. an apariineiit n-»*d a- .t^fcn*h< u- * for 
wines, &e., and eommoidv imdei mound. 
The same h-nn li:i- vurioii- appluations 
under difteieni cm um-tane* Tim- 
was Used, by the Hom.iu poet-, t(» Minify 
the lodge er habitation of rommou pio-ti- 
, futon, the-e being am leuth umh i ground 
(see Jun nal, sat. \ i. \u 121), having the 
names of the novate.- o\ir the doors. 
The name ol nil xxa- also usul foi tlm 
* lodgmgs of servants, among the Homans ; 
for tin* apartiiM*nts of the public baths; 
for the adyta or inmost and most refred 
parts of Tin temples, when* the image* of 
the*gcxJs wejc picserved. The tnm nil 


^ w as also npplied to*a lesser or subordinate 
minster, ' dependent upon a greater, bj 
x^iieb it mas erected and under whoso 
government it remained. The grcfU nu- 
nent iitiglisb abbeys bad generally such 
cells in distant places, which were ac- 
countable to, and received their supeiiors 
from them. The apartments or private 
dormitories of monks and nuns are also 
called cells . — In technologv, the term nil 
is employed very frcquentl) to signify anv 
small compartment into which substances 
are divided ; thus the hexagonal chum- 
bei- of the lioticv -comb arc called cells, as 
in hotaiiv the cavities, repurnt *d h\ par- 
tition' m the pods, hlisks oi -ecd* vessels 
of plants, v Inch arc said to he mtilnt tihtr, 
Inh 'uliir. trihculur , \ c.. according to tlie 
number of cells.— In anatom), it is ap|ilied 
to vauoiis small entities, such us the aiv - 
cells, oi pnlmnnaiv vt sides, tlie adipose 
cells, oi sp.a*ev m the iiieinbiam* w Inch 
retains the tat. <\ c, The loose, iutlntahl** 
texufre, winch uinti <* mid sin rounds all 
tin* part and oi galls oi* the body, ha- th» 
name ot‘ ullulm , fiom it- hung made* up 
of a succession of tin s ( . Jmle imMiibinnou- 

1 1 ltd slices. * 

l'i i.i. vvivut ( \ntomo (iiudiee, duke of 
(rinvui.i VO 1 , piuiee of. bom at Nlipll*, 
JIm 7. and idm.itul at tin* couit of C Miii'a - 
11 of SpiM .. made m*\uh1 i amfimn:', ami 
was in the r'pju-h semee during the 
4Tieal*r p.n: of tin* w.ir of the Spuni-h 
Mieees-Kui, till la* fell into the hands of 
the unpi M.iljst-, pi V 7( l 7, who kept him 
pri-om i in Milan till 1712, when lie was 
exchanged. # <hi ins letuni 'to Spam, he 
\*is made a eeimiet mm‘etei>'in(l, in I7JT), 
amlia-s ( n|,p cxiiuoidmun to the Fienefi 
coin*. I Sen* he lieeame llie elm 1* instru- 
ment ..f the dc-jgn- of Albeiom, and tlie 
.‘■oi’I ol a eons|.ii*‘«) again-t the ituent. 
fhihp ol Oikaus. \ plot was fomied 
for aiie-tiiu* tin* legent at a fi s||\nl, t ail- 
ing loirctlit r tin* -tntcs-«.e»iei,il of lln* king- 
dom, and deelanng Philip V regent, v\Tio f 
having thus lieeoim* ma- f er of Sp.un and 
# Fnmce, would luxe made the rest of 
liiirope ti iMnble. ( , ' , llamrue was only 
xv ait mg In i iiiithci oiders from Iiim eomt, 
wlieii the plan wn- ihseovered, and his 
‘ letters, having been intercepted, revealed 
the parties encaged in the conspirac). 
H" xv'a- arrested, and conducted, under 
an e-i ort, to tin 1 Spanish liontiers. 'fhe 
comt of Madrid made bun raptam-gcu- 
eial ol Old Pastilu. lb* died .it Seville, 
in 17.TI. 

OiMiXUirM, (’bn-topbei, one ul* ibe 
most learned pbilologi-ts of tin* ]7tn c«»u- 
tui v, was bom in lbdH. Allcr ho had 
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Htu<lir-d at mrml German universities, he rUle #tto 'prwcipdi Mi ddT Orefceria, 
taught moral philosophy and the Oriental VaUro in Materia deffl Me, delta Scoltura 
languages at WoisKenfck In 1(573 Ac (best edition, 1731). His stylets flee, 
wns made reetor of the school at Wehnar, . strong and original, and the academy 
and afterwards of the seminaries at Zeitz della Cmsca often quotes liim as a classic, 
and • Merseburg, and,* finally, pro lessor of' Cellilar Substance, or Cellular 
eloquence and history at Halle, whore he Membrane [tela cdltdosa or niucosa of 
died in 1707. lie published a great mini- Latin writers), is the medium winch con- 
her td ancient authors, with leuined anno- necfs and supports all the various parts 
rations and very' accurate indexes, as, for* and structure/* of the liody. Any person 
instance, the letters of Cicero and of Pliny, may gain a general notion of ill is sub- 
( -owielms Nepos, Curtins, l aitropn is. Sex- stance by observing it in joints of vcal^ 
tus Knfu-, V eljeius Putercuhis, tJn* an- when it is inilat(*d by the butchers. It 
ejent panegyrics-, Minuend Kelix, Slims consists of an assemblage of fibres and 
Itahcus, Are. Ills own compositions re-* luminfr of atiinml matter, connected w r ith 
late to ancient history and geography, each other son** to form uinumerablc cells 
ftoiiinii anlaputies, and the Lalin Ian- or small cavities, from which its name of 


gunge 

IY.llim, Remenuto: a sculptor, en- 
gra\er and goldsmith : born at Florence, 
in 1500, where be died in 1570 ; distin- 
guished particulnily by lus work- m gold 
and silvei, which have become very iar» , 
and are sold at present at uimicn-e priee-. 
Of a bold, honest and open eharacn i, but 
tain and quarrelsome, and impatient of 
encroachment and dependence. In was 
otlen entangled m quariels. which Jh- 
quently cost bis antagonists tin n |i\p-. 
lie himself uirim-d great dangei-, was 
put into i * ison, and was*. , <\| / .». !\ by bus 
boldness* and the powerful pmtietor- 
wliom Ins talents as ,iii artist pioeured 
liim. At tbeSleire of Rome (if we brie pe 
Ins own account, given, in Ins autnhingtn- 
phy), lie killed, with one cannon -hot, the 
constable of llotirhon, and, with anothei, 
the pnnee of Oiuiigr. lb* was aOeiw.mls 
nnprisomfl on the Charge of having -t*k n 
the jewels of the papa! ciowu, w lrt< li were 
mtnistt*d to liiin dm mg the siegi , and was 
released only hy the mteifeien.** of Han- 
ds I, whose eourt lie visited, and « \e< nted 
there several woiks. Hi* afterwards re- 
ttmied to Horci.ec, and, under tie* pat-* 
nmage of Cosmo, made a Perseus with 
tfie head of Medusa, in hron/e, winch is 
still an ornament of the mat ket-plaee ; 
also a statue of Christ, in the chapel 
the Pitti palace, besides many excellent 
dies fbr coins and i nr dak in Jus ,18th 
your, he wrote his own hie hi Latin, with 
equal candor and vanity. It has I wen 
translated, in a masterly manner, bvGuthc, 
into German There is also an English 
translation by doctor Nugent, 1771; new 
edition by Thomas Roscoe. 1 If 
contains striking descrqrtiotis of Cellini's 
own adventures, and of tie* eliaruetcrs of 
the persons with whom he came m con- 
tact. Among his other writings, the most 
important are Due TrattatL uno intorno 


. allulnr is derived. It jiervades every* part 
of the animal stiurture. By joining to- 
ir«*tln r die imniite fibrils of muse le, tendon 
or nerve, it forms obvious and visible 
fibre-. It colli ets these fibres into large 
Jnsciruli, and, by joining such fasciculi , or 
bundles, lei each otliej, constitutes an en- 
tire muscle, tendon or nerve. It joins to- 
' aether the uiilividiial muscles, and is col- 
lected in tin n intervals. It surround' 1 
each v os-el and nerve m the body, often 
coimei fing tlie-e part- together hy a firm 
kind of rup-uk ,ai.d, in a loo-er form, join- 
in- t l.ein to ‘‘u* ueiglibonng muscles, &e 
Vv la n i o flensed into a firm and compact 
itructmc, it constitutes the various mern- 
braia sof ilie body , which, b\ Ipngmaccni- 
tioii m watt r, may hcicsohcd into a loose, 
t ellulai i< Vhuv. In the hones, it fonustlic 
basis oi li mu id- work of then fabric, a re- 
Cepl.Ii’le, in *i|ie mfeiMii c- of which tilt: 
earth of bout* is ilcpo-tfcd. V- cellular 
substanei i- entirely soluble m boiling 
vv.itei.il coii-idered, by chemists, as that 
peculi.ii modification of animal matter 
termed futalim. In consequence of its 
solution b> tin* united agt lines of heat 
«uid moHure, the muscular til Acs separate 
from each oibei. and Thun the other struc- 
tures of tin* body . Tins etiect is si*en in 
meat wIArk ( 4?Mi!)j«M ted tt» long lxuling or 
stewing for the table, or, indeed, in a joint 
which is merely over-boiled. It lonns a 
connexion and passage between all part- 
of the body, liovvevei remote in situation 
or dissimilar in structure ; tor the cells of 
’ this substance ev«*iy where eominunicatc, 
as we may collect from facts of* the most 
common and ftmnJiar occurrence. Ji 
emphysema, wdiere air escapes from the 
lungs wounded by a broken rib into th« 
cellular suk-tance, it spreads rapidly' from 
the elicit info the most remote parts of 
the laxly, and has even lx*en* known to 
gum admission into the evc-ltalL A* siuii- 
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loj diffusion of this fluid mn> 1)0 cflirted 
by artifirinl inflation. 

. Orlsub, Aurelius ( ‘omehiiN In oil, prol>- 

* ably, under the reign of Augustus. Hi* 
; luu hoen c*dlcd the Roman Uippucratt 

because he in 1 Mated the Grvk physician, 
and introduced the HippocmTa 1 sy-rem 
into Rome Jle a No wrote on rhe.om, 
the art of war ami apienhme, lie i**, 
h«»we\ei f l> ’ T Known e- •• n»»\.ii\d wipe*. 

* His >nle ]'• t l-'gMiT, eo’iei'.', .u* h nevu- 
* fhelfM,-, \ , n. elvMi. Si" woih on n- d.- 

X me is »m uiiaImii -"d 1«* ."m«mvc. <i*» :i 
« *Ii 'i a »«•! . i.d. <i* have duv.fi 
tn<r >> ii.sl- i* '» v. i *, I * *!i « icdi# a* s 1 

►■KJi'ul. I* 111" llliivi.il! Mlh-UjU* . t 

Mniii-wnhn nuh.md • inirli*** ,f s» - ,; »r 

the FUppoit ef tJ ix n lili.’iv ‘M t 1 . 'Oi.e-, I lit 
L.i" Mitli »i (I \J!\ !: , in 1 * ti i.it'eii. 

H.nporr.il' - .’.ml IiM ! > i.nl " Tin* two 
iiiitnoi" vi i i I iii- *!!'»w d i.i.et. 
fihn then .V! i - I** < ’> i •> i- honk" Or 
.1/ '>r!, ft *, v iif app ii ! i . 1T."5 : tin* ‘i "t 
u: I iol 'll \ Ii?"*. ti.l. . the h -t !v 
Kiau-e, L* i,i* ITtlii ih it of T. ran v»: " 
r -iiMed .it Pad. i.i. 0» *, fto.'ii* mw al 
\ * n*iia, l S 1 1 > P« * 

(VlT* i*'. i '* d 1 4 !l“IUM‘lw~. 

(rw! % i r ('• ; n . • * t'ei- : o’i • of mi 

i'ii«r i *'i« 1 ■ . • • I*- w 1 1 a 'i .!*m i* < <\ r. i. 

The*" tell r 1 } . V'l , 1 \t'» • i* 

jio'iit of *5..t in*, o , '*!i , end ’ft .* 

Alp*. i"* % IT "i i ... i *• '.»»• . e .!:« • tp * 
who! • (i" rr*\ ( \ tin ", i i # Ti *, 

1 \ la a* . . * i - ; ,*■• * .1 

dll ft Ti (•! 'tV-p*;. . 1 1 i* . IM| iVM li 

dcr li'dlov "*i-. i» l jijie* \, „ 

u , i*"!>i , i * ».l * ■ i. **.' t h, **i *i • .ft 
c/iiufrit*- «.f S a*rfr * , '•'.‘lit. *• - 

< • i. mi'-iii 1 v i.ti ti 1 " i - 1 , w : * "i 
tie W !'i* 1 ’.e-v. .ihe'n.l 

tii :n. and romur n * with Sin* Kmn.'Mi*. 
and with li.i j»i op!< of ■* * s\ !e 

them m»a • < i\ ni.vd. r i :•» f 1 .h >n t ' lie 
wmi* d. i»\ i!i. fhaii..»nf 

n'lie jloi: UUl f “'! 1 1 i* *rt»— *l\ ( *» with tin* 
Ilehct-i: tii.’ I IS v iia’i ( ,f .e with the (!l\r* 
jan*. r rie it i/ veil in Jit 
jcal. TJi * m»*»! s !« im»*d a ii.itionaS a— 
S'*ei!i|\ . Til** ( oiOiiioO" eel e ‘ei'ii/dfil 
ai* litfl*' li* tier than .-!a\ ** Tiie\ were 
' lar of wilt liodih "*ti« iiirtli, iiiip»*t- 

noLi.** Jii tlieir atUuKs. Suit pot well able to 
■ pudnre !iai<l."hiji>. \ linif.- sword, fren- 
'erall> of copper, wa> their chief wcupon. 
.Their prif*M% die I fc uids (q. \ .), enjoyed 
the greatest ant horit \ . 

(’fci^TEs. Conrad ; Iiojii, m I loft, at Pin- 
t iu*ii, in Fruneoma. TJis on^.iml name 
was Jlfm.sc/, winch he ehaii^(» I into CW- 
ies Ityotuvius. He ran away from hi*» 
parents, and studied in i*oIo^ne. In 14*1 


and 1485, he studied under the tuition of 
Kodolpli Apicola, at lluideJlier^, and I***- 
e^pie a philologist and Latin poet. c He 
then travelled to Italy, where lie attended 
the lectures of the most leumod tenchei." 
of !n> time. On his n'turn throtijfh I! 
lvria, Hungary and Poland, he was ianah* 
agronomy and astrolo^j hy \lhemis Hr* 
tu>, and lien with the most favorable r i * 
eepnoii at the Gentian court". In l\o- 
n mlnne, !e* »\a> crowned hy the <*mp* I' 
I'll*!* in* III (1401 ), on account <»f , th.*‘ 
iepui.ii.oji which la* hid aeijuired hi hi" 
1 . 1*111 pocH*-, lieiii*; the liist (ierman pr 
'wlniovmd this honor, lie attorn cru*. 
li..’, s Ih .1 Kn 1(1 i eai", \ii*stiuj» all them. 
vei"itiK«' iii<icniiam,(ind found, at U uj*h , 
a n "liny-place in V ienna, where VflaMii'i' 
i ’i. I aj.p*»j»it“il him, in 1501, pref'vJor o. 
jiMftii and ih. 'tone, and pic"idcnt of it. 
jo iil*\ ("t.ihlehed lor t'c "*ndy of ela* 
>.e I aim }'. tcs. H»‘ lett a !*.story of 
lptioii ol* \nn'mbun£, a poem on t»‘ 

» iiictieu ..lid iti.inners ol (h-inniM, ". • 

« iv I n 1 * Ji.'oph'cd, rhetorical ani! !<< 
*ii.«l»h i . ! »vo'K% and «i nim | h. i of pn« n 
Hi ••«ii-.» * i *hi -is. si of huiau.i .• - 
i- . 1 K * .! » ph:lolo^:."is ot‘ hi* tun * 
an o!;, m t "I jiiiiMPt .* — *!tZ hut f>nl\ .i 
*•• .*»•" .M m i * u ‘am*. inee \ 

til *e ■ • • JUfti u. .. mole T *. I 

ill . ■ on the biisuies" <>t hit 

ei“ :ii* , '..h ' he plan d hi "ton and ^ 

• »pl*\ t ? - ’ . Hi" pi. m ti i i pi at lit* ■ 

’ \ * K" i ' .■ / '.7)/(I.S foi llllH I . 

hid .!* ,d. ''hre.ui.l ‘jnuits of prm! v 
mi i si*.* • ripen i, w.i" iiitnri'pn d h 
. . a it m l.'iOM < i.il\ the Hits ut"li shk.j, 
a *.. 1 Ii lc • «i » ili ! in Heidi ihefj, oufliii 
1. n«. 

( . mmm, o, Gi i.Tini iimns : miial*” 

i.i. 1 * M f\ Itih-M i. a com.iiv alonir :U 
**“ “i , ’ die r.;i,h-ea*t p.»M of Spa*! 

Vh* \ 1 “mi 1 tli * mji st men mil" UiIm* in 
Vp i.n. an . m e.Med from Ib» nans mixed 
w:.li* , el‘ . Thoi wen* l-i.ive, and I heir 
fff/.'i./s w i% |i itHidalile » veil to the K * 
ni.i'is r 5'i v d-‘"pi"f d ayiienlmre. Art# - 
^loiii: H *»"i mee to the Ivomati", they Men*, 
at bn. in the Senonan w T .ir, Mihjr«*i“d r* 
thiir "om i« i«iiti, tidopted their imiiinerh, 
l.iti“ii;i“i , dr# Ac. 'I'liev were diwdt *1 
into -i\ TiiIm "—the Bellnnoh, Areiaei, !*••- 
If ii(lone>, noitli of the Dunns ; .and the Lu 
sonc", Kelli and Ditthi, nioie to the south 

Cimi.mation; a chemical process, m 
which ,i metal (and often other hodi^) i- 
placed i»i #*ofinexion w itli other suhstanccs, 
often in layers ( stratum suptr stratum), in 
elo.se vessels, that the former may be nep- 
amted from it.s combinations, or changed 
(lr»'ijuentl\ oxidated), at a high tempera- 
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Hire. The substance with which the metal such# as limestone, marbles, chtUk and 
or other body is surrounded is rajled shells. By this process, the carbonic acid, *' 
ermertf-powder. In cementing gold, the is driven oftJ and quicklime is obtained, 
alloy is listen into thin platea, and placed The quicklime is slaked by mixture with 
in alternate Inyeih, witji a cement contain- water, after which it swells and cracks,. , 
hi:* iftiratc of potass and sulphate of iron, becomes hot y and assumes the form of tf 
The whole is th« k ti exjHised to heat, untH a white and impalpable powder. This is a 
; i:nmt part, of the alloying metals are ro* hydrate of lime, and contains al amt three .. 
icmml hy the action of the nitric acid parts, of lime to one of water. When in- 
h berated *h\ the nitre. Iron is cemented tended for mortar, if. should be inmiedir 
with cliurroal-powder and other sub- ntel) mixed with sand, and used without * 
stances, and tlierch) converted into steel. dela\, before it imhihc« caihonie acid anew . 
(fhtss is ehaiijred, i»j eementatioi) with from the atmosphere. The lime adheres 
into Iteaiimm’s porcelain. (\q»- to and unites the particles of the sand. 
pt*i is rrmeiited with a powder of rain- • ( Vmeiits Tine* made increase in strength 
mine and chnicoal. and therein gom erred and solidity for an indetinite jieriod. Fresh 
into brass. The copjier obtained foil n the sand, vvholl) Mheioiis and sharji. is tlie best, 
sulphate of coppei, hy precipitation with That taken from tlie seashore is unfit for 
mm, is called am< nt-coppt r. making mortal, as die salt is apl to deli- 

('KMf.NTs. The substances used for pi o- que^re and weaken the mortar. The 
•lining cohesion between difti rani m.iteri- amount of stud is always greater' than 
ah me wry various. The) are most!), 'that of the lime. Fiom two to four parts 
however, soft or semi-thud, and fti;u < it n in of sand me list d. uccoidmp to the tjualiYx ' 
iheeouiseoftmie. r I'lit % number emplovcd of die lime and the labor be**to\\eil on it. 
is very jrreat. \\ ecan mention only a lew . Walt i cements,* ailed aho Homan <( meats* 
The joints of iron pqics, mid the flanges harden liudei watei, and < misohdutc al- 
of steain-enfriiies. me cemented with a most untuedinli U on being mixed. Coui- 
imvtuic compos’d of Miljdini and muri- moii morliii dissolves or crumbles aw av if 
ate of ammonia, togeth* i with a tinge lac* limbi wan 1 hetoie it h is had lime to 
((iiantit) ofirou clappings. Tin* putt\ of harden: hut miam locks, wliali have an 
•rl.r/.iers a mixture of Iiiim** d mi and •ngill , will as a sihcimts charac- i 

powdered Vhalk. IMiisirr of Pans, dned m, * oiMinuiiicat * 1 to lime of mmtar the 
h\ le at, and mixed with w.iti i, 01 with ptv.peiiv of baldening m a ver) low iiun- 
rosin and wav. is used t« n m lit mu picn* i, [«•-., Jmtb in and nut of waVr. The 
of marble. A cement composed ut buck- .un ■«‘ii' IJonimi-, m making fin 11 watei 
du-t and rosin, m pitch, is emplo\ *d h\ n*na uts. «mpIo)<d i |.( citliar e«ulli, olv* 
tf ii nets, and some othei mechanic'., to con- t.im<d at the Town * i fhiteoli. 'Flits the) 
hue the muteii.il on winch the) ate u«ak- c died jwtri.'t Pabohnni.s It i- tin* niiiii* 
inir. ('miffumi |Mint, made of while |e, til tliar i- now * ailed f K »zzohnm. It i>eu- 
and ml, is iis,>d to cement ( 'luna-waie. S> ih nth »»f \oi« aim* .a .gm. The Dutch, in 
also aie lesmoiis Mihstunecs. such as n as- their «ie..t aqualit stniclmes, have mosth 
tie and shell lac, 01 isinglass di-solvnd m emplovcd a sub^tanced* nominated tunas, 
pioof-spint or walei r Fln* paste of Itonk- hrr/*, m f/ffcrt, found lieea \udemach, m 
hinder** .md papci -hangers is math* h) the viciiutv of the Khmc It t* ^ud to he 
1 h>iIiii<* Horn*. Ku e-glue is maih* In boil-* kind of deemnpo-., ^ o:isalt,!>ut resem- 
ny* ground nc* in soft water to tin* eon- hies |'u//olaua. Ills \en durable in vvn- 
’ sisteiice ofa thin jell). Wafers ait* made let, hut interim to Ihe other kinds in the 
of lloiir, isinglass, \ east anti white of e^g-, open an.* Hiked eln) and the common 
diieil m tluii layeis upon tin plates, anti gtociisTone afford {lie hasi< of ven tolera- 
etit h\ a eiirular iiistrunu lit. Tin*) are hie water cerntWs, w lien mixed w ith lime. 
1‘tilored hy led-Iead, \c. Seahmr-wax i> Some of the ores of mau<:aiic? 4 e may i»e 
eomposed of shell hie and lusin, and is used for the sanne pur) him 1 . Some lime- 
« ommonl) eoloml with vemnhou. Ftun- stout's, t*alcmetl( anti mixed with sand and 
mini pine is most lisuall) emplovtd tor watei, also atlibnl watei cements, usualh 
uniting wtitHt, and similar fnimus sub- in emistapience tif containing some nrpii- 
HtaneeK. It d'M*s not answer lot mu lares lacemi't eartlu j^oirte cements of jrraat 
not pomus', **uch as those t»f the metals, hardness anti j permaneiie), have !»eoii oh- 
und is not durable if exposed to water, rained from niixtun*s, into which atmud 
The cements mostly i Hed in huihlmgan* anti iegi*tali|e sulistances enti'r, such as * 
coni|M)sed of hmc ;uid sand. Lime is pro- ml, milk, nificilupr, &c. The name of 
ciin'tl h) sulistanct's in V'liieh it maltha or mt^siir is pveu them, ^hey 

exists in conihination with carbonic acid, are not inin*l(i uscmI. 
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Cemetery* In the articU* Buying- 
Plurcs, we have given the history of tin 4 
Custom of interring the dead, and shall 
only mention, in this place, two cemete- 
ries, ]M.*rh&ps the most interesting which 
e\rr existed. One of them is the com- 
mon place* of burial of the ancient Kgy|>- 
nun**, which was situated beyond the 
Like Achemsia, or Achaivjish, the name 
ot which signified ihc lust condition of 
lecii. and which ptoUthly is the lountl.i- 
•tion of the' Greek tables respecting lake 
A* heron. • hi the borders ol lake \clic- 
n>;a,a tri* •imsi^ composed of 42 judges, 
we* estiiNi.sIcd, »o impure into the Idi* 
imd churned r of the dimwit, \\ liliout 
this.evamiiiiitnm, a corpse could not be 
earned to the cemetery Intend the lake. 
If the deceased had died imohi nt, tin 
omul adjudged tin* i*o»p-e to hi:* creditors, 
m os dei to oblige hi* it ia'iiin* and ft lends 
toredci in i . If hi* life iiad fa*en wicked, 
they jvlii*i‘<t Ins body (lie piadcge ofsol- 
eiitii bmiak.ind it wse* cniiM'ipa ntly e.u- 
re*ii and duown inli» a large ditch made 
for the purpose, which «<■« n\cd tin* appel- 
lation of 7Wur,ou account of the lamen- 
tations which tins * iik nrc yro !m ed 
anions ill 1 Mirvning frit m^<iii.t lelaiien.-. 

* The Greek Tartarus had n *. origin m ihi*< 
Lg^pii.ui Tarim. If no an i ,.»i appeal- 
ed, or tli" (Mi'tiMtimis w»* ( * lbiu.d gHiuii.I- 

• less, till judgfh deeiml Pm* i.'jiiV bn* i:d. 

ami the » tdognim ot lb d 1 we** 

pronounced amoie.sl t!** 4 appun.*« s r 1 i.a 
bv standi r-*. In tin-, ins trdctiN, \ •- in-*-, 
acconiplidunfiiK i\eiy ihuur c'*‘* pt hi^ 

t rank and lHie*, were jii.iwd. To . ui\ 

’ the corpse 1<» the ecu e Ti i \ , it Ve * i.r* i -- 
saiy to epos* the l.»ke, and to ]>.*; a "inall 
Mini lbr the 'pn-Mge. Tb»*> ciiriuiMt.intv 
iihn \c.is f.wti-plantrd into the tin 1 * k my- 
thology. TlaV'erneteii was \ 1 t.v j\i **, 
wimiunded In vrees. and nite '-e t ( rd hy 
canals, to Whieli gm n the appei'a.mk 
Elixouf* or Eliiurn *\u lean in g /#,./. !v*- 

' cry one recognises, in\hi> (V«< ijjirion. tl,«* 
Greek Charon, ms boAh h!^rn-mun< y. 
aud the Elysian jirldsA The win k* ci *< - 
mony of interment ^eert*" u> lia\«* con- 
sisted in depositing the {mummy in tin 4 
t ’excavation made in tin 4 \rock, or under 
* - the wind which covered tiici w bole El isout • 
then it a«ciiis that the relations of ihe 
deceased tiirew three huiiWfuls of sand, 
as a sign to the wrfrkmenlto fill .uj> the 
cavity, after uttering three kind farewell*. 
(See Ltdurts on Hieroglyphic mv/ Egyp- 
tian Antiquities, by the murcfms Spiueto, 
London, 182ft.)— Another /•emetery of 
I grea^interost is that of Pore JLachaise (wt 
Luchcdse), in tlie north-west (part of Paris, 


not far from the harribre des Amandiers. 
This city of rife dead has a superficies of 
mom than 51 arpfnts, and contains a#gn*at 
variety of tombs, some of a touching sim- 
plicity, with the marks of unaffected ^ricf, 
wdiije others minimi us of the words of St. 
Augustine : “ Curatio funiris , conditio sep - . 
ullura', pompa ervquiarwnu, magis vivarvm * 
MtluFid quam suhsidia nertuorum." 'C-o!- 
uitiriN ob(‘lu*kd, pvramidr, funeral tas* 4 *, 
lnonuiuciilsof all kinds, and flowers, coVer 
tin* cemeter\, but |Kmit out n tew only of. 
thoM* w ho reM in this liwt ah'ide of many 
generations. Hem mjiosc lleloist* and 
* \lK 4 laid, fiie conqueror bf Esshugen; He- 
idi* 4 , Mol* re, Li rontuine and ro>,am»d 
.1 rrovwl of philosopliers, afiists, warnors^ 
politicians, and mdiiidiialH from flic onh 
nan walks of lilb. I’roru this pl»ici* \ou 
look down on the taistJcnffhe gayest city 
m the woild. \chnpi! m the burying 
ground affoid; the tinist \i« w of P««ns. 

(’imi, IhMlriee, railed the beautiful 
pnriidih. was the cause oVtlie extennuia- 
tion of the notj l e litinily of IVnei. Mnra- 
ti n. m Ins Aimal* (vol. 10, pt. I, 
iikite* the Mory «is follows Fimicesee 
Ci him, n i.olile and wealthy Roman, .ilit * 
ln> p*» , eiin*l m.uriaire, emidtieted towaru- 
the ilnldnn of lus first inniuave m th* 
sboekm^ nnuner, pioeii^gil th.* 
s.i'^:r.at.*ifi *.f t\.o <*f Ins scui^, on then it 
t'.ni iiufji Spain, b\ handiUi, and. whai 
•5’ I' 'i-oo* hon'd, ed ami dcbtuiele d 
I i' \ cane/ cuiighter, a maiden nt singnl.e • 

beauty lira Mum liiMMnemd tln^ slioi I • 
cj i cm** n» In i n kitnes, and cieii *mc! t 
!'i # ol 4 «im pn>fec:iou from 1 K »I^ Glens it*. 

I 4 cppe.ii-, loweiei, that tins wjs m i 
grained, ‘!»i, wb u the* giiiliy father c>*2. 
finuic in** t*iri|, i ireatm, nt, with arur.i- 
\ate*I v .4*e joined with li» r 

hi.ihertre otim and prca’iiied the ue.ni' 
of the iiuv ter, h\ two .--sjismus. as b** 
sk'p*. The. /mliy juiiies wen- chseoveied 
eon ft — “d the murder on the nick, ami. 
were eondi ni'tH by tin 4 jmjH 4 to be torn 
to |mm * ^ ImiMn. In vain dni tin* learn- 
•>! I’arn ; •** us (eek*l*r.ited tor Iup* tyum- 
tioncs) «*>c rr himself to obtain a mitigation 
of ilien {iiiniHiimetit !*\ a li\ely represen- 
tation o) the depmvity of tin* deeean‘d 
Xccoidiii/ io other aceounts, lleatnee ai.n 
her relati\e- appear to have luul link or • 
no slum* in tin murder of ihe old ( Vnci ; 
but a tissue of villany and falseness gamed 
belief to the talsc testiuionv of two ban- 
ditti again**! the Conn family. So much 
is certiiiu, that, Sept. II, I5ftft, lleaTrice 
CVnri and her sister wem exeeutf*fl with a 
sort of guillotuic, railed mannaia. Giacomo * 
was killed with a club; the younger broth- 
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or was pardoned on accomU of Lis youth ; 
hut the estates of the family, to which 
Motived the villa Borghese, since so 
famed for its treasures of art, were confis- 
rated, find pn^nted .by the reigning pom*, 
PanT V, of the Louse of Borgia^*, To his 
family. lii the imlaeeofCn]ontia,nt Rome, 

• tra\ellers are shown an excellent painting, 
said*fo I** hyliuide Beni, as the portrait 
of the unfortunate purneide ; and this 
rhni lump pictmv of tin* lieiiuiiful gitl has 
been die means of .qmvdnig iiut all Eu- 
ropc the tale of horror eonneried wi!b it. 

IVmi, Mount : a mountain belongin'? 
t'* the Alps, in the county of Mam ictus’" 
in Savoy. its height is stated to lx* Mi7() 
i 4 »•? above the k*vel of die sea. it infamous 
J«»i the road which leads ovir it tiom Sa- 
v oy to IVdinonr. ( See slips* Hoads ov< r.) 
(hi the mountain i< a plain, cidlH Made- 
hino, and a lake, with an hospital, '.tiled 
Ijii Hamassf. The inkecoulujjisliMUis of 
Mi pounds weight. This plain issiinoiiud- 
cd by higher peaks coveted with snow 
(See •‘lips.) Bcmmuio iVlhiifis juiiiucy 
over the Alps, in ilii* Itith century, Eve- 
lyn's, in the 17rli. lad} Man W\ . slip’s 
and Horace \\nlpnl>\ »n tin* lKh. i*re ill 
mu noting: hut the tbingt r Ik,' he»*n re- 
linked by iNapo|t*niiV in.id. 

t’iNorjTE. iSec. i/nAanf. and Musts- 
<> ?/•; 

C| NOT veil (flOUl the (iVl'h 1 ' ... 

failed aNo u >.< j j. a 'nonumeiit en 1 
in lionoi of a divt.m'd pci'i'ii, hut lot 
mnimfung his body, js implied from 
ilc* terms < mpiv , an*! - • , a imm. 

Suuii* of Lh»x* moniiitii n(s* v, ert* treated 

* in honor mpeivun^ hum d e*-» when,*, »»ih- 
tis fur iK*iy«>ns whose bodes were no» r- 
tenvd. The ancients U'hmotl that, w I u 

tii** was not nunul. th** soul * **uM 

not !»e edmilt“d into the abode- of the 
hlessul. AMuii il hod) eoilld Hut be # 
lbuinl, it w.is suppos'd thtit ►•mie lest win 
t , adorded tu the sullen r hi electing him 
a fcnotapl), and calling out his name thiee 
tunes with a loud voice. Such monu- 
ments wen* distinguished by a pnrticnhir 
sign, usually ;i piece of a shipwrecked 
. vessel, to denote the <h»athof thcdceeasi d 
m a foreign land. The J*\ thagoreans 
t reeted cenotaphs to tiiose who had quit- 
ted their sect, as if they were actually dead. 

O-nsors wen* luagislmtes at [tome, 
who kept u register of the number of the 
people and of their fortune, and (from 
44*2 Ik (\) regulated the taxes. At tiie 
same tune, they watched over the man- 
ners of the citizens. They were chosen 
every fifth year. This institution, ut the 
fieriod of simple manners in which it was 


founded, may have been beneficial, butV, 
is wholly inconsistent with our ideas of, 
individual liberty. In the different gov- 
ernments of Europe, censors arc persons , 
appointed by the government to adminis- 
ter the censorship of the press, (q. v.) 

Censorship o* Books. (Sec Books f ' 
Censorship of.) 

( ’kasi's ; with die Romans, one of the 
most important institutions or die state, 
and th(* foundation of its future, greatness 
It was unreduced by king Serviiie Tullius, 

B. C. 577. All Roman citizens, both in 
the city and in the country, were obliged • 
to repoif the amount of their property, tho , 
miiiiber of then* children, slaves, &c., un- 
der penalty' <*f losing their projierty and 
their liberty. According to the statement 
ilius given ip, Schius Tullius divided the 
'« iii/cn> into six’ cktsscs, and those again 
into ecnmrie.s. (q. v.) The lir-t class con- 
sisted of thoH* w Irnse fortunes amounted 
respectively to at least 100,000 asses or 
pounds of roppet. The pro|x*ity of the 
second w.i- at le.i-t 75,000; that of the 
Third, 50,110(1; lint of the fourth. 25,000 ; 
of tie* fifth, 11.000 asses: all the rest 
belonged to the sixth class (See ,#,?.) 
r*ie|i class laid .i piiiticular kind of arm*, 

«. particular post ui tic* anny, &c. Thin 
diVMou pm. .need tin* most inq»ortant 
c*iiisi fjui’iiei's fur Home. M an earlier, 
pi nod, il e pnoi citi/iii* wuc obliged to® 
p.iv the same rexes, and rt nder the same 
s«*ivic**'. in v\«*r. ..s tin* rich; anil the most 
impor’.int branches of tie* ].ubhc ad minis- 
nation uteie in die hands of the ignorant 
i ud policlinic *ji« ii> Tic 1 licavcat bur- 
dens in war and in p»at“ \\e?c, by this 
li'stitmmn tiaosferieJ to the rich, mid the 
chi* f direction of public a Hairs was placed 
m t^«* handy of riu fiist da^, which con- ,4 
t.uji^d, «i« cording to the lull* of (hviMort'.j^ 
i st.iblished by >em. s Tiding ’a» n\aiiy* 
Vcntimcs a*' all the i*y. The citizens of. 
the lew » si class, who had no property, or 
vi ry little, vvgie luud'y i minted as a class, 
m> that the iuu lent outliui'* oflen iiit*iitiou 
• Ally five cl.u-ses. In the course of time*, . 
the oiigin.il divisions suffered some altera- 
foiis. I >ut the uistuiitioii remaimnl essen- 
tially the same. This census was n*]ieut<sl 
every fifth year, at first by* the kings, afier- 
vvaids by the consuls, and, finally, by die 
censors.* At a later j>eriod, however. i r 
was not always tak*en at the fixtMl time, 
nmL 1 was often entirely omitted. AfU'rtlie 
termination of the census, an expiatory 
sacrifice was oflered, called suovetaurdid. 
—In the t T . States, the census lias again , 
iH'eome an institution of great ixditical 
inqiortance, as it affords die basis of die 
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national representation. The constitution 
(art. 1, sect. 2, 3) says, “Representatives 
and direct taxes 'shall be apportioned 
, ■ among the several states which may l»c 
' * included within this union, according to 
their respective numbers, which shall. In* 
, determined by adding to the whole number 
of free persons, including those ImxiikI to 
service lor a term of years, and excluding 
# Indians not taxed, three fifths- of all other 
persons. The actual eninuer.it ion shall be 
made within three years idler the first 
ihcetmg of the connics** of the l\ States, 
mid within even subsequent term of leu 
' .years, in such mannei as they shall by 
' law direct, M \:c. Thus we slmll have, in 
the year 1 8**10, nnothei census, which will 
lie highly interest mg. on account of the 
rapid increase nfsc\eial of the new Mates. 
(For the results of tin*- new* census, see 
the article I'nitui St at/#.) 

(VvTvriis; an ancient bai barons peo- 
ple in Thessaly, on mount IVlien/ Ac- 
cording to the fable, they were the chil- 
dren of (Vntaurus a s<,d of Apollo, and 
the maro of Magnesia, or df I Mon and 
the cloud. (See Irion.) They are said 
to have been half hois». and half viun,.md 
the fable is explained ui this manner • The 
Centaurs first practised the ait of mount- 
ing and managing. hors* s. In the time 
of the The-sahaii king l»ion, a J-»id of 
® wild lmlN on in* iimi IN lion t omnutted 
great devastations in tie adjai eui M»iin*n. 
ixion offered a gi at leuurd to who- v» i 
should d< sfrov them * hi cnn-i queia «■ oi* 
w li * b, the Certains trained ho#* * to bear 
them on their hacks, and ?dow tie* hulls. 
Mythology relate** 1 he combats ol « he Cen- 
tal irs wilh Ileiciilt s, Tin s iis and INiitli- 
ous. The lattei, at the lead of the l/ipi- 
tliie, another Tbes-uhan nation, tin n % he- 
reditary flu'nilt'S ciitnely defealnl tl* in, 
kilbnl inary, and drove them tiom IN lion. 
The IN ntaiirs Ncsai.-. Huron and of lit # 
are fttmou> m ancient fable. The latter 
is often mentioned nuclei npmo (\n- 
faurus. 

Cilntaurv. There exist two jilaiits of 
this name, used in medicine : small cen- 
taury (chironin nnUmrtum of Lamarck), 
indigenous in Fin ope, growing abundant- 
ly every wherC; and shntrhttn unlaury 
(chironia angulcrris of Wdldenovv), exten- 
sively distrdiuted throughout tin* I luted 
States. Both are annual plants and 
esteemed «- tomes and febrifuges: the 
luttcr, however, is preferred by the Ameri- 
can physicians. It is also murh used in 
domestic practice as a prophylactic against 
aiituftuial fever-, hi strong infusions, m 
large and repeated doses, 


CeNtiare ; a French moasure, the 
hundredth part of an are (q. v.) ; thus, 
also, according to the new French divis- 
ion of measures and weights, we have 
centigramme , centilitre , centime , cenliffietrc, 
the hundredth part of a gramm c, litre , 
franc s metre . (Set* French Decimal Syst/m.) 

Ci vrumADK. (See Thermometer.) 

Ci:ntiwam. (See Hriareus.) * 

Ci NTIPKD ( seolojiendra , 1*,); a genu.- 
of’ inserts belonging to the order myriapo- 
/ia. C. They are distinguished by having 
anUnntr of M joints and upwards, a 
r mouth coni|Mise<l of two mandibles, a 
qu.ulntic! lip, two palpi* or small feet, unit 
ed at tiieir base, and a second lip, formed 
b\ a si^nud pair of dilated feet, joined .it 
■ their origin, and terminated by a strong: 
book, having nil opening beneath its point, 
tbroiigb which a poisouuii- thud is thrown 
out. Tic- body is long, depressed and 
men ibianotis, each ling being covered by 
a conan oils nr cartilaginous plate, and 
mostly having one pairoffeet: the Jast is 
'usually thrown Inn k wards and elongated 
m foi m of a Uul. These inserts are noc- 
turnal and carnivorous, and uniformly en 
ddvor to esj.jpt* from the light. Tilt V 
conceal lliemscbe- under the decay evf 
balk of trees, the derayed timbers o* 
iiii.ldines. among Monos, )umt>cpand nib 
bi-h. wlieiice they sally forth at night in 
H'liicb of pivv. The eentiped is one of 
tin- greatest pesN »o h«» encountered in the 
\\ r-t India islands, and tliroiiglnmt the 
l.ni pan.-* of the American continent. Th • 
in.it* nab of which the bouses me con- 
Mj tried. and* the iiipnl deeaj^ to wbifb 
tii'il m*i i- -uh ( rct in siieli climates, aftbnt 
these noxious insects* excellent biding 
places, and tiny multiply with great 
lapidify. The i r most vigilance, even m 
the most cleanly houses, is neecssiry L*» 
e prcvrnt tie-' ei eat ures from finding then 
wav into the IkmIs, which they often d»*‘ 
notwith-latidmg all the care that is taken 
to pi event them. They always attempt, 
to e-cape when a light is brought into 
fne tonm Tiny 1 1 in with eonsidrrahb 
sw'iline— , but are quite ready to stand on 
the di ten-ive, and lute with seventy 
r rins di-position to bite upon the slightest 
provocation renders them veiy dangerous 
wlifii once they have entered a bed ; the 
least movement of the deeper over whom 
they mav lie crawling, and who can 
scarcely fad to In* disturbed by their sliurp- 
IMMUtcd fret or claws acting upon bisskin, 
will ensure a venomous bite, which will 
lx* frequently related if the cclitiped ho 
not sjieeddy dislodged. The bite is ex- 
ceedingly painful at the moment, and is 
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followed tiy a high decree oflocal inflam- 
liMitiovi and ti fever of great irritation. 
Whefo the insect is ’'large, and tbc bite 
severe, life is much endangered, and not 
unfrcquejitly lost, esjtccially if the sufferer 
lie ofNJelicate and irritable lmbir of bod}'. 

■ Tlie iiftmediatc application of a euppmg- 
f jlass, or any convenient substitute, over 
ijie wound, removes tin* pain and danger 
at once. Spirits of bartsliom (volatile nl- 
\\di, aqua amniotiitr alcoholic), applied to 
\e* pail, and doses of die same admiuis- 
m * red internal}} '(110 or 40 droj»«) twice, 
Mir.ce ni oftencr in a duv, will also lessen 
i\e jwuu, and a\cit dangeiuus coiim*-* 

• ,i. cnees. 'Hie mode of ti* atnieiit fnM 
nejilioned i* tlie quicke-t and m^l cci- 

t.iin. \ popular mined}, in all places 
where tlie rentiped is eonimon, tlie ap- 
plication to tlie wound of brand} or rum 
n wlneli aeendp*d h;i" be*-n foi some 
tune pn i M*ned. Tins truly iiomous ui- 
*»»(*1 «iows to die si/c of si\ up’lit s and 
more m length, ami r-u toiimduhlc ngtiute 

• fmost ef die lions. > in tropical region*.. 
i>:*hop lleh-r speaks of them a- lumg 
'* t'\ large and puisonuti* in different pails 
» i* India. So nei (Monied are tin* \\«‘st 
r, '.!n sta\e^ and i ■"idenl-intbeit pi**srn<t, 

i 1 i.’g.o dl» **s ni dangei hum ;*a*u bit\ 
it no paita uk i pum-uret iken to l< >*«n 
1 lien mimTh rs oi to ham-h tl.ein i tlectu- 
dh. It is \ei\ pi likable that du \ mii*l»! 
f, »* icjmIiIn (h»*t»*o\ed b\ pifUMig pi-i-niHfl 
i >' Within tlieir r icb ;}<*'. w bd< n *i- 
i : » *it m tlie West Indies w** ne\i i ln ,, n«l 
i f.inx on. li miv at tin* tiaiibl** of tie* **\- 
fn • mailt, d'otiah n ntipe.U wne aliuo-r 

• l*i,l \ kilWi about tie* bei*-'*. , n.«*\*ii» 

tn tjiieutly biotisrfit to tb * I . Stat< " m <\u- 
;mk sof hide*, \ e. ; and, a few }euis Miir n , 
m iiidiudu.il, employed in iiidadee* a 
** .it llosion, lea ins Ide i| t e«i«M- 
i jilt nee oi'bi u*«* hCien b} one ofth'*"* in- 
seets, brought o\ei in tins wax. It i> pus-* 
# silil<* that 1 lie 1 1 ntiped is to be found ill 
* tie* most southern pints of the l\ States, 
dmugh it lias notas }i»t been spoken of 
;s .til anno} mice. Species liaung eot^- 
si.lerable lesomblanec to tbc cciitiped of 
the West Indies, and lnueh dreaded on 
account of their bite, an* often seen about 
c\ti nsixr collections ot limber and lumtier 
at the saw-nulls on the head water- of the 
Susquehanna, &r. \ smaller, dark, red- 

dish-biown MK'cies, known, b\ die name 
of thousand legs, is common m most parts 
of this countr}, lixim* under dead bark oi 
among decaying timbers. Theordei myri- 
apodq> to xx inch those insects pertain, from 
their crustaceous covering, da* lbnimtioii 
of the mouth, &c., appears to form the 
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transition from the crustaegotis or ensds- 
, likq animals to insects proper. They ore 
- the only insects which, in their perfect 
stare, have 'more than six feet, and have 
the ulidotnen not distinct from the trunk. 
They live and grow' touch longer titan 
other insects, surviving through several 
generations. When first batched, they 
hiixe but m feet, or, at least, fexVer than* 
tin*} afterwards acquire. Tlie additional 
feet, as well ns the ring& to which they 
are attached, become dex’clopftd as they 
mix mice in age — a spit of ehiliige j>eculi«r 
to tills rae.e. 

► (’lvt Jt>i ns ( Frwrh : signifying him- 
dnd days). From the 120th of March, 
lSIo, when \ajioleon a second time :is- 
e» mled the throne of France, to the 2^th 
of June, when Loui- Will again n*&u!r.- 
ed the goxernnient in ( Vnbnix , just HKI 
duxs «4ufKefl. J!**nce that interregnum 
called It' go uemnmtnt des nnt join*, 
.Non* of the measure^ of da* adiniriii»tr<i- 
ti* in then ovisiing baxe U*en ackiiOwl»*dg - , 
«*d b\ tb«* ]in*H*iit goM*imnent. Therefore 
dn* 4‘2 iiimhIh i> «»f the i olli etion of laws 
(Hall* ll>' //*.■? fjifis) xvlnelt ,i pj aim ti during 
tbi" time, eont, iimug 31’? ordinances, ir 
ctuiliJiL •tin bi ii a «o!uiioiis of the proviso- 
»hd ei'Rinuit 1 ** *»♦ gexernmenr Mron* 'the 
’2*?d to die »tii of June), baxe oulx a 
b.storie, il iiiMet, and tto binding pow* - 
as 1 ix\r*. 'fbi \ form the "»\th *ru > (strit ) 
of tbi' eotUi non, which commence* vxith 
rb ■ e*t i!»h -kuiK .if of the finiou^ revolu- 
tjonai v t’llmn.d (Marili 11, 171*3), and is 
still lontmued in the *cT«*tith sera s. If 
. la* dux w ith which \*ipo!eon adxnni- 
e«l iii*iii r.innis to l*ar«", xvuh only llbb 
linn, x.idiout sink mg a ^loxx'/in 11 dii}s, 
.'•Mil ill** n* u lines* with which man}, who 
bul tdw a} s opposed the impel or, joined 
i ti'f eft, r du ir *hoi e\|K*ru nei* of W'hat 
ri.u»e * h id to evjH'et from tin* Ihuiriauis 
^•id tin* old enstoeiac}, "bow% how little 
attachment t \Kted u? France for the oil 
dxia-tx: die hi*torV of tin* ,l hundred 
dux *,*' o^f tlta» odiei band, atlbrds a proof 
tl'at Napoleon himself had lost the 
of real power, the support of public opn - 
ion : **i that, knowing the character of tin* 
Fiencli nation, and of his age, well in , 
man} ie*pecr>, lit* yet misapprehended 
kuli in other points of much im{M»rtanee 
( p or tui account of his unequalled inare’*i 
from ramies to Fins, sec 'Ynpoltomy- 
Hi" Ai te additionm l of the of A|ir»k* 

1H15, passing ox e.r euun'lx the Chart* 
slitutionnttk of June, 1,^14. alti rs and *up- 
plics tin* tlel’ieicncies of tin* constitutions 
of I7!H> (xcar H), of 1SU2,* which es- 
tablished tin* consulship for hie, and of 
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1804, Which established the irpperigl dig- 
nity. This ode sought to gain the ihvor 

* of the people by die grant of more exten- 
sive privileges to the two ehairdiers, by 

conferring greater independence on the 
’ courts, by a tacit aliolition of tin* special 
courts and of the state prisons ( prisons 
d'etat), liy granting entire liberty of the 

• press, and totally* suppressing hereditary 
distinctions. A general electoral assem- 
bly (champ <U Mai) was convoked to grat- 
ify the taste of the ]>eople for great s|>ee- 
taeles. But die charm, once broken, 
could not Ik* renewed. With one party, 
Napoleon found no confidence in his* 
promises; the other used its new inde- 
pendence to im|H>se further restrictions on 

, die got eminent. The loss of a battle \vas 
sufficient -to otertliiott h> ill-supported 
power; and \apoleon, deserted and press- 
ed by his former adherent?. (l'oueh4*,(' , au- 
laineourl, r.irnot, Ac.), was obliged to ab- 
dicate a second tune. The ministers, 
during this period, appointed by a decree 
of the 20th of Maieh, 1815. were Gaudm, 
dukeof («aeta, rivuiMei of finance ; Maret, 
duke of Biu^uio, secretary of st.it.* • the 
duke Deen n minMer of the maime ; 
Fouehe, mitiiMet of die police iMoJliAi, 
treasurer: l);non-U prince of Fehmuhl. 
tiiinistei of war; (’aulaincoim, duke of 
Vicenza, minister of foreign ii fKnr- ; f\u- 
not, minister of the mlenoi , ('amhaceres, 
duke of Farina, arch-eh.mcel)oi and i»i»n- 
i>tor of justice. Ath*i the le.mn of the 
kin", by the ordinance of the \Hlh of Julv, 
1815, all ineiulnT- of the eh.'imhei of peers 
of JM4 (20 in nupihei), who had aceepted 
pl.w*i s dining the 4 * hiiinlii d da\s, r were 
excluded from the chamber; 1 nit they 
have since iu*« n restored, with tie* excep- 
tion of two ( i i.i mil, archbishop of Tours, 
mi<l count Oanclauv). Of the 1 17 |h-i i> 
of die “ hundred days,’’ there are at pres- 
ent only M ) m the ch.mib. r. Tie* law <jf 
the P>ti. of Jimuarf 1 , 18JB, declared .i gen- 
eral amnrsty, with the eveeptjon or those 
who had voted tor the deathwf If on is X VI, 
and of those who had accepted office dur- 
ingthe “hundred days.” They wen* con- 
demned to jKTpetual hiuiishment, were 
declared to have forfeited all public rights, 
and to be incapable of possessing estates. 
(See Clutmhre IntrouvnUU ; also the arti- 
cles Franc( and JVapolion.) 

Centlivrk, Susanna, a dramatic writer, 
was bom in Ireland, in lt>('»7. Her mind 
having early taken a romantic turn, on 
being unkindly treuted by those who had 
the care of her after tin* death of her 
mother, she formed tin* resolution of go- 
ing London. Travelling by herself on 


fooVshe was met' by Mr. Hammond, fa- 
ther of the author of the love elegies, then 
a student at' the university of Cambridge^ 
who persuaded her to assume the hAbit of 
a lwiy, in which disguise she lived with him 
some months at college. At length* fear- 
ing a discovery', he induced her to proceed 
to the metropolis, where, firing yet only m* 
her Pith year, she married a nephpw of 
sir Stephen Fox. Becoming a widow 
within a year, she took for a second hus- 
band an officer of the army, of the name 
of Carrol, who was killed in a duel the . 
second year of their wedlock. This event 
in her singutur career minced her to con- 
siderable (hstn*ss, and led her to attempt 
drainin' composition. Her first produc- 
tion was a tragedy, entitled the IViyun**! 
Husband, ■which was jierfonned in 1700. 
This was followed by several comedies, 
chiefly translations from the French, 
which exhibited tin* vivacity tliat distill 
gmslies lic*r liteniry character, and met 
with some temporary success. She aK> 
tried the Mage as an actress on the provm- 
eial I maids, and by that means attracted 
the attention of ( her third and last hu— 
hand, Mr. (Vinhv re, yeoman of the mouth . 
* to ijueeii Anne, whom she married in 
17(Mi. She —till continued writing forth* 
stage, and produced several •me- 

dic**. Some of these remain sffwk pares, 
of which number an* the Busy Body, the 
JA’nwIei, and a Bold Stroke foi a Wife 
They an* div citing from the luisflo of the 
incident and the liveliness of the eharae- 
t< t but want the accompaniments of ad- 
equate bluffing'* mid forcible delineation. 
Tfh \ partoek of the license of the age. 
Hr**. tViidivre enjoye^l the friendship o r * 
Steele Fanjuhar, Howe, and other w its of* 
tin* day. Having, how ever, olfended Fojm*, 
she obtained a place in the Duiiciad, hut 
i** jntrodiie«:l by no means charaeteriMical- 
»ly. Sin w:iN handsome in |K*rson, und 
h* r conversation was* sprightly and agrev- 
nhl«* ; her disposition also appears to have 
been friendly and lienevnlent. She dud 
,in 1722. Besides her dramatic works, 
published in 3 vols., 12mo., a vol 

lime of her poems and ietters were eoj • 
leett'd and published by Boyer. 

Tj’nto (Latin); originally, a cloak 
made of patches (lienee, as lowing ob- 
serves the dress of Harlequin is called, lit 
Apulcms, mimi centuculus). The term 
lias been transferred to such poems an 
have boon formed out of -verses taken 
from other poems, it was a particular 
art ‘to combine passages of different au- 
thors, on different subjects, in this man- 
ner, so as to form a regular whole. Thus 



CENTO^-CENmAt AMERICA- \ 


(centimes Virgiliani), in which most of 
the verses were taken from Virgil; for in- 
stant, the epithalamium of Ausonius ; and 
centos from the verses of Homer ( Homero - 
centimes ). , 

Central America. The republic of, 
» Central America comprises the old king- 
• dom of Guatiniala. It is bounded north 
by Mexico and die bay of Honduras, oust 
by the Cnribbeun sea and the province 
of* Verugtiu (lieloiigiiig to Colombia), and 
^oath-west by the Pacific oceun. It ex- 
tends from 8° 4W to 17° 51' north latitude. 


there were, in early times, Virgilian centos inhabitant of the country. .They were 
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subdtied by Pedro de Alvarado, acting 
under a commission from Cortez. He 
set' out from Mexico on this expedition 
in 1523, with an army of 300 Spaniards, 
commanded by Pedro de Portocarrero 
and Hemando de Chaves, with a large 
body of auxiliary Indians from Mexico,* 
CholuJa and Tlascala. Many desperate 
and sanguinary battles were fought before 
the invaders could 'effect the Subjugation 
of the country. Most of these conflicts 
occurred in the districts of Suchiltepeque 
and Quezalteiiango, when* numerous tra- 


Thc population of Guatiniala was stated „ ditions and local memorials of these events’ 

' " “• - 1 1 ‘innnnn. still remain among the olmrigines Six 

dcsjierate battles took place nepr the river 
Zumula, which tlius acquired, in the \i- 
cinity of the fields of cuningc, tlie name 
of Xiquigel , or River of Blood. A long 
course oi‘ warfare ensued before Alvarado 
could break the spirit of the Quiches. 
After the dentil of their king, Tpcum 
fmam, who fell m battle at the head of 
his •subjects, they had iceourse to a stmta- 
gem as bold as it was grand in concejn 
tion. Their chief city, Rattan, abounded 
in palaces t ai id other sumptuous edifices, 
being laardl) surpassed in >p!endor by 
Mexico and Ou-co. It was encompassed 
b\ a lofty wjJ\ and was capable of laing 
enttred onh at two (Hunts : on one side by 
a causewax, and on tin* other by a flight 
of step>. Within, flic buildings stood 
Ingb and coiiifKict In tin* 1io|h* of exter- 
minating their enemies, the Quiches in- 
cited the Spaniard*. into tlien* capital, pre- 
tending a willingness to submit. After 
their entrance, ulie Quiches set fin* to tin; 
citv, and, if tlie IudiaiLs of another triln; 
had not been false to their countrymen, 
and Strayed the secret, Alvarado and his 
followers would have perished. Having 
e*s*Jl(H*d this danger, the SiMimurds pursu- 


in' Humboldt, in 1808, at about 1,300,000; 
by Malte-tfniu, in 1820, at 1,200,000 ; by 
the patriots, at 1,800,000. Tin* risers am 
numerous, hut small. The largest arc tlie, 
Chiapa and St. Juan. The principal 
lakes an 1 those of Nicaragua and Leon. 
The whole country is mountainous, but 
the particular ridges are but little known. 
On the western shore, the country is sub- 
ject to the most tremendous convulsions 
of nature, which bate involved, at tunes, 
whole cities in ruins, and exterminated 
complete trilws of people. No less than 
20 volcanoes are known to exist, which 
arc in constant activity; some of them 
terrific. The soil is dcscnlH‘d as exceed- 
oigl> fertile, and liettcr cultivated than 
most purts of Spanish America ; and, ac- 
<onlmg to Humlioldt, this coiintn, w hep 
be miw it, was the most populous of the 
Spanish provinci**. It prodnees,abuiulant- 
*v, grain, cochineal, honey, wax, cotton, 
M»gar-cane, indigo, pimento and choco- 
late. Citftlu and sheep me abundant. 
The I my of Honduras is celebrated tor its 
trade hi logwood. 'flic temperature in 
some parts is exceedingly hot and moi^t. 
The rains last from April to Septemliei, 
and violent storms arc frequent. The 


climate is more healthy oh the western* ed Ilnur uetonous coulee until* all opposi- 


coast than oil tiie eastern. It is now' di- 
»• titled into the states of Guafmiula, riabrf- 
dor, Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa Kicn, 
i orrespondmg to the provinces of which 
it consisted liefore tin* revolution, in vvbicrt 
J declared itself independent of Spain, m 
Septejnlior, 1821. This region was co- 
pied originally liy a |mrty of the Toltccas 
Indians, from Mexico, as sufficiently ap- 
pears from their language, and other indi- 
cations of their origin ; and tradition pre- 
serves tlie name of Nimuquiche, who led 
' the colony from Tula to their new abode. 
At tlie time of the conquest of Mexico by 
Cortez, a descendant of Nimaquiclie, call- 
ed Tecum Umam, reigned m (Itatlan, the 
principal seat of the Quiches, or primitive 


doii was cuished, and, in 1524, laid the 
foundations of the citv of Guatiniala. Af- 
ter the ajilipjgatmn of tlie Quiches, the 
remaining triU's were suliducd with coin- 
imnitiv c facilit} , and the dominion of the 
conquerors was permanently <>st&blished. 
The gov eminent of this country, os consh- 
tuted by Spain, was subject to the Mexican; 
but tlie dependence was far from being 
dose. It was denominated tlie kingdom 
of Guatinuda, and governed by a captain- 
general. Owing to tlie secluded position 
of the people, and tlicir peculiar occupa- 
tions and spirit, they were almost tlie fast 
among the Spanish colonies on tlie conti- 
nent to embrace the cause of indepen- 
deuce. While an obstinate struggle was 
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* going .00 around them, they remained for 
a mig time in perfect tranquillity*. At 
tau(ih, in .September, 1881, they declared 

. their independence of Spain ; and al- 

* V Chough, for a time, Iturbide obtained the 
v - control of & huge part of the country, yet, 

on hh downfall, they recurred to* their 
m iginul purpose of forming a separate jv- 
publie. A constituent congress was con- 
. \ tikcd, which completed the oiganiza- 

* lion of the general got' eminent, Nov. ‘2*2,, 
lp*24, hy the adoption of n federal consti- 
Miicn analogous to that of the ^ State.-*, 
i'mler the eonsiitntmii, -Manuel Jose A tee 
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and San Salvador. ' No colhny cost Spain 
less Mood than the vice-kingdom of Gua- 
tunala ; hut no other had mt noble a igov- ’ J 
emor as Las Casas. The. soil is volcanic, 
and luxuriantly fertile. A large quantity 
of indigo is oimimlly' exported. The lake 
of Nicaragua, 121 miles in length and 41 
in breadth, may become highly important . 
in u commensal respect, as the navigable • 
river .1 nan unites it to the Atlanta* ocean, . 
and a canal has Iwn proposed lor connect- 
ing the \thintic and Pacific oceans, to re- 
cede its water from this lake. There an* 
several volcanoes on its shores. Tjie ah- 


vCas elected first president of the republic. € original population of tin* country liasverv 
v anous differences, howcvei, of n |H>iit- much decreased. The rums of Ifuehu- 
*cal nature, have prevented his udminis- eilapallan (q. \.) tire remurkahle: 4 The 
‘ration front being a irauqui! or iuppy con \ in® 1 *d Indians are called Ladi ii os : the 
«no. V lolent fictions lam* planned it;** others. llarlxtrafi, or firitvos. Two pieces 
ountiy into a mil wai, which has cm i- of land (Taguigalpa and Tolagalpa), lx - 
1 lined * since the lieguuiiiur of 18*27. 1 I? longing to the I'll tied Province**-, hav 


v»a*« commenced by the inhabitants of the nevci been subjected by the Kumprun 
one of Suhadur, who, mi acemmi of settlei,-*, m their descendants, and arc 


.Mime |'*aloiiM i if tin* jH’ople ofthiatimala, 
proceeded trom one decree of opjKMtion 
.o another, until they actually lc\ icd troop**, 

• ud marebeil into the territory of the 
Guatimaltci air*. They were lumen by 
•he troops of the gem ml gmi*m»u > n r i/n- 
..cr the, command of Vm, and tumii 
Wk into Sulvadoi : hut still the m.m 1ms 
rieen protracted with \<inou* -»!<• — 
Besides this, distinhant i*s ul *(‘.<m. 
character have existed in oda i- m dm 
states ; all tending to show that tic* jm o, le 
are far from being w»*ll fitted toi »lr ».< 1.- 
**utc task of self-got < run win 'IV jn-, 

* nnnent consists of a po^nh nt. a •*. n.iic, 
uid a cliamher of icpri mhiMIiwm. Tic 
^afiiojir «s the establish'd lehsinn V» 
♦rhir is tolerated. Slavery i- .inoh-liid 
Tin* commercial regulations ,u»* on a 
■ouch more liberal footing than in dev* 1 **- 

- er new icpublic**. Forciirurr*. hav^lhe 
siuno rigliUftw ith the nam»‘s. 1 jigli**luneii 
, and ad\ enturer.-* fnfoi tin F. Stans v u f- 
der over this rich re pub) n . and * ;*i i \ mi 
a lucrative commerce with ]*u\**, tl;-* 
•reasuras whiijf the country otlcr* m guM 
* awl silver being m the ham’s of tm i-ifior- 
mg class. The flag of file l mted Pou- 
ltice* of Central \merien ron-i-ts of throe 
, >*tripes of different colors, with thjee sol- 
oanoes (signifying the three pn>i< ipa) prov- 
inces — Guatimala, Xicarueu.i .mil t/iuiui* 
yagua), under a mintywv, with the m**i np- 
* .tiqn, “(tchI, coneord, hlw*rt\. M 'flu* jmiii- 
cma! Town, Guatimala, and the provim-i* 
or the fsarnc name, are so railed from the 
Indian word gmnMemali (rotten wood L 
, ttie Indian term for f'ainjwacliy woorl. 

' Curtiz founded the towns of GiiAtimulu 


ndiabited l>\ th»* independent j\IoH<*os, or 
Mo-qinlos, and other ttilies. That jmrt of 
the coast called the Mosquito coast, and 
extending to cape Gr.’tcms-n-llio.s, the coji- 
gress at ("olombia, in 18*24, declarad lo 
hi'ioiig t«n the tunton oJ‘ Colomhia. \ 
jsirt in* diet i oast called Poyais (<j. 
containing a town of the same name, wa« 
» »* cted mtu a sepaiate state by^he {Scotch 
advcutiifei. Vac Givgor. — Central linen- 
gi contain- tnliqnim-ofa \cr) inJetrsling 
ri.iiii' 1 , which have heui but iinperftrtK 
i uiiMit'i! and de-cnhtd hitherto, and 
wtei b lfifii.-ate that t i»e aboriginal inlmbit- 
n.Noiiln i oiii it r, httd even attained a i\ 
i* sf»i •■i.iliic p»ot!« lejicv in ti a; J* now ledge 
• it' the ar> of ’if* Near die village of 
i\di:<.(|iii* an t,a iiunsof what wasoneea 
. *tv i 1 si * v oi *»i le'.giies in cucumti'rence 
* Ib'iuam- of n altars, and orniunen- 

■al -ton*-, -‘anti- of deities, and other 
# wiitis of i ujp'.iiie, are perinaneiit proofs 
o» a- tbm ci itnpoiiance. lake remains ate 
found n< ar O* tn*'iigo, in the same |mrt of 
Citm.il \iii« iicii \ minis, and several 
-one p;, •■■loiil-, m tin* valJev, ofCaijvin. in 
fl.mduia-. „ie la^tei know n than tile runis 
nf Pali nqee .md Ocosuigo. Vestiges oi* 
die fit v of I'Tatiun, U*fore mentioiied, of 
Paiiiiaimt and Mi\eo, and of niuiiy lor* 
tres.-es;inil castles jii the pruv inee of Qiie- 
/aln nan go, an* mentioned by Juarros and 
other u it hors, — This country liasattraelHl 
attentimi incidentally of late, owing to its 
geogrijihica) position, and the hope enter- 
tamed by many of seeing a canal cut 
across the isthmus in some part of Central 
America, so os to unite the pacific and 
Atlantic oceans by a navigable eboimel. 




'cafera^L AMEftlCA-C^TBJF^OVL FORCE. V • J; '•<£* 

It has been well described by a native, ‘ Milt Sf the inertia of the body, or rather , . 
Domingo Juarroa, whose account has been , of the motion which, having mbn once . 
translated into English by Mr. Baily — * given to the body, is continued by means* 
Statistical and Cominercial History of of this inertia. (See Circular Motion.) ‘ 
<vnutvnala. (See, also don Fraucia de Central Motion. (See Circular Mo-' , 
Fuente’s History of Guatimala, before and turn.) 

.after the Spanish Conquest.) Centre, Le ( French ; signifying Me 

4 Central Fire. Many natural plriloso- centre), lu the French chamber of depti-’ ' 
phewf have supposed a perpetual fire to ties, the seats are ranged in a semicircle in; 
exist in the centre of the earth, which front of the president, and/le&ve only d" ' 
they call central fire. In ancient tunes, narrow passage in the centre. The miifr , 
volcanoes and oilier similar phenomena isteis themselves do not sit, os' in England, 
wore explained by it. -At a later period, among the dignities, but in the front seat, 
when it was understood thut such a fire ^ on' the left side of the centre. In ,Eng- 
nr the inte rior of the earth was impossible, land, the ministry is the centre of the 
(he pl#usc was used to express the iptenor majority, and all who do not vote with it, 
.vanntli of the earth. To this central however different tlicir views, unite in the 


warmth Mairan ascrilioH a great jiort of 
(he waruitii on the suriiicc of the earth. 
To a certain depth, there appears to he a 
fixed temperature in the interior of the 
earth, which probably arises than the 
penetrating heat of the sun. At least e.\- 
fieriments show that in hoi climutes tlie 
interior of the earth is wanner than hi 
cold ones. Ill SilxTia, for instance, some 
workmen, ha\iug penetrated SO feet* fii 
digging a well, found the earth fro/ui 
t\en at tliat depth. Interesting tnfomia- 
*1011 on this subject muv be found in Biofs 
. Istrono mic<iPh ysique ( 3*1 ed., Paris 1 ^ 10 ), 
iii die 2 d vol. liith chap. De la Tempera- 
ture de la Terre. . » 

Central Forces ; those forces by 
•he coofieraTion of which circular motion 
«* produced; that is the ccntrifietal and 
• entnfugal forces. Man} nut,und pluloso- 
pliers deiiyrfiic existence of tin* latter, art*! 
•insert it to 1 k* a men 1 mathematical idea. 
They say, a Ixxly, once put m motion, 
continues its motion in the same direction, 
md with the same velocity, without the 
mlerjKJsition of a new power, 011 accuuiit 
./f its ine/tia. Now the heavenly bodies 
wen* impelled, in the beginning, in tin* 
J* renter, with an almighty jniwer, aiul 
k would lx* obliged, by tlieir i inertia, to go 
on eternally in one direction, and w itli the 
same velocity, if they were not attracted, 
111 ail points of llieir motion, towards a 
jfKunt out of this direction, by which a cir- 
cular motion* is produced. n Of the* first 
moving force, then* is now no longer any’ 
question. That power by which the* 
heavenly bodies are drawn tow ards points 
out of their rcciilinear fMith, is called the 
centripetal force. This power woukl put 
the heavenly body in motion if it were at 
rest ; as it folds it already .in motion, it 
changes its direction at every point. Tlio 
ease is unite different with the ctrtfrifugal 
Jbrct. 'Tliis appears to be merely the re- 
vol in.. 4 


opposition. In France, the two chief 
parties, one of which is attached to the 
old, the oilier to the lietv system of things, , 
are op(x>scd to each other indqiendently of . 
ilie ministers, and thus enable the ministry 
to mumtain itself, as has 1 *W the ca 4 e till 
veiy lately, without lielonging decidedly 
to cither party. The ministry bestows 
many offices on tliv condition that the 
officers shall always vote with it In the 
French ci’imrdxT of deputies, the adherents 
of the ministry chiefly sit near th&r lead- 
ers, on the seats 111 the centra (le centre\ ^ 
Hero an* to lx* found, therafora, the- pre- 
fects, state-attorney s, and (other officers of 
the government, who, for the sake of 
office, supjKirt all the propositions of tb« 
ministers. They are joined by those who, 
like the Doctrinaire # (q. v.), under the 
ministry of Decazes, keep the centre, in- 
*IrpeiHlently of the two chief parties, and ( 
sup|M:rt tlie ministers from eonvietion. 
(During tin* ministry of Villele, tlie Doc- 
trinaires went over almost wholly to the 
side « f the op^Kxdtion.) But private opin- 
ion, and the circumstances liy which ft is 
injfliicnced, otfctfk operate so pdwerfulh, 
that parties even appear in the centre. It 
is itself div ided into a right and left side., 
The memlJcneof the late ministry, pre- • 
ceding that of prince Polignac, lielonged 
chiefly to the moderate party. — In Eng- 
land, the members of tlie parliament tolso ; , 
sit on different sides, according to their 
[Kirly. — 111 the V. States of North Amer- . 
ica, tlie seats afe decided by lot, in both 
hoil&cs, and tlius the members of all par- 
tus arc distributed all over the house. 

Centrifugal Force, in astronomy, is 
the force by reason of which the heaverdv 
bodies, in their revolutions, tend to fly of?' 
from the centre. The circular motion 
is mid to lie caused by the pprpenia) 
conflict of the centrifugal and centripetal 
forces. 
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• CE1VTRIPETAL F0RCE-CEPHALV8. . , ^ , 

Centripetal Force. (See Central miles ‘‘in length, and from 10 to 20 in 
Forces.) breadth ; Ion. 20° 40' to 21° 18* E. ; Int. 


Centuries of Magdeburg. The first 
, comprehensive work of the Protestants 
. on the ‘history of the Christian church 

* was so catted, because it was divided into 
reimiriefc, each volume containing a hun- 
dred years, and was first written at Mag- 
deburg. Matthias Flacius (q. v.) formed 

• the plan of k in 1552, in order to prove 
the agreement .of the Liitlicran doctrine 
with that of the primitive Christians, and 
the difference between the latter and that 
of the Catholics. Joli. Wigand, Mattli., 
Judex, Barilius Falter, Andreus Cor\ intis, 
and Thomas Holzliuter, were, after Fla- 
cius, the chief enters And editors. Some 
Lutheran princes and nobles jiatromsed 
it, and mam learned men assisted in the 

, work, which was dniwn, with great care 
and fidelity, from the originiil sources, 
compiled with sound judgment, anti writ- 
ten in Latin. It was continued by the 
centuriatons (as the editors were called) 
only to 1300. It was published at Rule, 
from 1550 to 1574, in 13 vols. fol., nt great 
exfieiise. A good modem edition, by 
Baumgarren and Sender, which reached 
however, only to the year 500, appeared 
at Nurcmburg, from 1757 to 1705, in t> 
vols. 4 to. A good abridgment was pre- 
pared by Lu<*as Grander (Tubing* n, 
1502— lrtOl. OhoK. 4m.). of winch the 
Tubingen edition, 1tK)7 and H>0H (usually 
in four thick vok 4to.), eninprehends also 
the period from the 14th to the fifth cen- 
tury. The Catholics finding themselves 
attacked in *this ahummg way, and cmi- 
futed b\ matters of flirt, Raroiutis (ij. v.) 

. wrote his \nnu)*, in opposition to the 
, C(nturi<T. 

' # Cexturv (Latin renturirtw n din-ion 
of 100 men. This kind of divixofi was 
very com. non with the Roman:*, and wo* 
use*!, in general, 1 *to denote a pnrtinfW 
body, although this might not comum e\- 

* 'actly 100 mi n Thus cqptir:es, in the 

army, were the companies inro winch the 
Roman legions were diuded. This name 1 
' was aho given to tie 1 division of the sj\ 
classes of the people, introduced by Ser- 
viufl Tullius. The tirst class contained 
, 80, to which were added .the JH centuries 

* of the knights; the three following classes 
A jimd each 20 centvries, the fifth 30, and 
V,' the hivtii only 1 century. The people 
i * f voted in the public elections l»y centuries 

?< \(Soe Census.) 

Cepii a lonia, or Cefa loni k ; the largest 
of the inlands in the Ionian sea, weft of 
tliS Morca^ at the entrance of the golfb di 
Patra*o, or gulf of Lcpanto, ulamt 40 


38° to 38° 28/ N, ; equate miles 340, with 
(>3,200 inhabitants, who own 400 venae!* 
of different kinds. The island has Jii03 
towns and villages, three jjorts, and excel- 
lent anchoring placid and bays. The HI - c 
mate is warm and delightful, tlie landseajv* 
is adorned with flowers during the Wlioh 
year, and the trees yield two crops of fruit 
.annually. A great part of the soil is do < 
voted to tlie production of raisins, eiu- ‘ 
rants, wuic, oil, citrons, melons, jHmic- 
gmnates' mid cotton. The raisins ar, 
preferred to those of . any other of the 
Grecian islands, and even to thosGftnf the 
Moreif. Almut 2500 tons are produced 
annually. Jtttwmi 25 and 30,000 casks 
of oil, and" 50,000 of wine, 5 or 0,000,001' 
pounds of eumiuts, and 100,000 pound* 
of cotton, are likewise ohtuined yearly 
Silks, medicinal herbs, oranges and lemons 
are also raised. The s\ stem of agriculture 
adopted by the greut land owners requires 
that a large proportion of the gram ami 
meat consumed m the island should 1»> 
imported from the Morca. The island s.- 
subject to frequent earthquakes. Cepha 
Ionia belonged to the Venetians until 1707, 
when the French took possession of it 
Since 1 H 1 5, it has lielotiged t ^ the ivjmb- 
hc of the united Ionian isliinds. (q. v.) (Sts* • 
# \« piers fjtatisticaf .ir count of the hlarJ 
of Ctfalonia, Loudon. 1824.) — The ancien* 
name of the inland was Cephultenia , from 
the mythological (Vpliulus, husband of 
Procn-. It \\r tnlmtnrv to Thelw*, th» 
Macedonian* and the A.tolypis, till the 
KomaiH took it. In the time of Thuey d*- 
de*., it had fom cities ; Same, Prone, Cm 
mi and Pale. Strabo only knew of two. 

Ci nun * : the mih of CreusA; accord- 
ing to some, the -on of Reionciis, king ol 
Plmcirs and of Diomede. HV» was tJjr 
hiidnmd of Proms. Shortly after Ins 
marriage, Viroia carried off the lieuutifid' 
youth while lie was luinting on mount’ 
ilyinettus. lie refused the love of the * 
goddy-s, who induced him to j>ut the vir-* 
me of Ins wife to a trial which it eon li 1 
not withstand. Proms, in return, tempted 
him hkcwisCy'and he yielded also. Learn- 
ing their imitiial weakness, they tiecarm* 
reconciled. Rut Piocris subsequently fw- 
came 'jealous of her husband, and con- • 
eealod herself in a wood to watcli him. , 
He mistook her, among the leaves, fora 
wild animal, and killed her. On this, la? 
was banished from Greece by the court 
of Areopagus or, as some relate, killed ' 
himself with the same dart which had * 
destroyed Proms. 
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Cebacchi, Joseph, boro at Rome, was; duejions of agriculture, also the festivals* ' 
, an eminent statuary, whim the revolution* 1 of Ceres. * 

in his native city induced him to gijte up * Ceremonial of the European Pow~ ■- 
:he practice of his art, and engage in polir 4 ers. ' One of the many ridiculous usages *, 
ties. In 1799, he wps among the wannest and ppmpous nullities, of which such a 
partisans of tlie new republic. On the number have arisen in Europe, 1 ‘principally* 

’ n Establishment of thepujwl authority, he from confounding the interests and honor 
• was obliged to leave Rome, and went to of the person of the monarch with the 
9 Parity where he was employed in making interests and honor of ttfe nation, is the 
i a bust of the first consul. , Nevertheless, subject of this article ; which has given . 
he joined the young French artists whom rise to much war and * confusion, and 
he had known at Rome, and whose, ar- thrown mgny olistaoles iu the way of 
dent republican opinions coincided with peace. After the thirty years’ war, a war 
his own, in a conspiracy jigainst Bona- of wits, of equal length, was carried on . 
jKirte, in whom he saw only tin* oppressor .nihong the amlwssudors, on the subject of * 
of his country. In October, 1800, be was etiquette. It is, evident, that no indepen- 
-irresfrd at the opera, with Arcna,*J)amcr- dent state can actually have precedence' of 
ville and Topino I^ebnin, Before the tri- another ; but, as the weaker seelf the pro- 
bi trial, he answered only in monosyllables tcetion and friendship of the more powerr ; 
to the questions put to linn. He was ful, there arises a priority of rank. This *' 
sentenced to death, togelhrr witli his ar- lias hrrasioned tlie gradual establishment 
"oinplicea, ami ascended the scaffold, Feb. of dignities, rank, anti acts of* reflect to 
1801, with great firmness. The death of states, their rulers and representatives, In- 
dus disciple, and almost rival, of unova, which means (in contradistinction to the 
was a great loss to sculpture. internal etiquette of if state) an interim - 

Cf.rberus ; a three-headed dog, w ith tional ceremonial has lieen formed, to the 
nukes for hair, the offspring of Echidna observance of which far more considera- 
hy Typhon, the most terrible of the grants, tion is often paid than to the fulfilment 
dint attempted to storm heaven. At his of the ivtost sacred contracts. \jomw XIV 
ourk, hell trembled, and, when he got carried this folly further, }*erlia])S, than 
ioose from Ins hundred chains, even the any one liefore or after hmi. To this in- ' 
Furies could not tame linn. He watched tc motional ceremonial belong, 1. Titles of 
the entrance of Turtnru% or the regions ml« k r». Acciden* made the imperial ami 
'•f the dead, and fawned on those whf> regal titles the LeJn st, .md tJius conferred 
•utered, hut seized and devoured those advantages ajairf from the power of the 
* ho attempted to return. Hercules only princes. After Charlemagne, tlie Roman 
so I Hlued him. Thus sdys the Creek mj- emperors wen* considered as the sove- 
dtnlogy. In the article Cemetery, tin* reigns of Christeiidoin. maintained the 
mulor wilfr find that it was citstoman , highest rank, and evyji assorted tlie de- * 
in long the Egyptians, after a eoqise lmd pcndcru'c of the kings on themselves. 

• lieen solemnly truried. to bill farewell to For this reason, several kings, in the* 
:he doceuscd three tunes, with a loud middle ages, to demonstrate their indcpeii-,,^ 
-voice. To express the circumstance that denqjh, likewise gave their crowns the title ' 
die deceased had been honored with the of imprriaL England, for example, in all. 
rites of burial and the lamentations of * ir$ public acts, is still* styled the imperial , 
his friends, they represented, in the le- crotcn, The kings of France received 
<jerfd imprinted on the mummy, or en- from the Turks and Africans tlie title 
graved cm the tomb, the* figure of tlie cmpcrcur <fe loanee. In progress of time, 
norse of the Nile, which the Greeks mis-* the kings wore less' willing to concede to 1 
*ook for a dog, and represented it with tlie imperial title, of itself, su|)eriorify to 
three heads, ill order to express the three the royal. 2. Acknowledgment of the 
cries dr farewells. The Egyptian^ called titles and rank of rulers. Formerly, the 
this hieroglyphic oms, and the Greeks popes and emjierors arrogated the right of 
1 :erl)€T y from the Egyptian ceriber, a word granting these dignities ; but the principle 
that means the cry of the tomb. It is natu- was afterwards established, that e\m 
ral, therefore, to sup|x>se the Egyptian people coulll grant to Its rulers, at pleasure, 
oms tlie basis of the Greek mythoa of a title, the recognition of which rests on* 
Cerberus. (See page 148 in Lectures on the pleasure of other powers, and oi: 
Hieroglyphics ana Egyptian Jlntiquities, by treaties. Some titles were, therefore, nvx ct‘ 
the marquis Spineto, London, 1821), 8vo.) recognised, or’ not till after the. Iojnc oi* ' * 
Cere alia (from Ceres, die. goddess of considerable time. This was the fade ; 
die fields and of fruits) signified the pro- witli die royal title of Prussia, the impe- . - 
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rial title of Russia, the new titles of per- of Vienna, a discussion took place re- 
man princes, &c. 3* Marks of respect sneering the settling of the' rank of the 
conformable to the rank and titles of European powers, and its inseparable con 
. sovereigns. To the royal ‘prerogatives, s6 sequences ; and the commission appointed 
called {which, however, were conceded to for tlic purpose by t tho eight powers,, who ' 
various states which were neither kins?- signed the ' pcuce of Tans, made in their 
(ion is nor empires, such as Venice, the scheme a division of the powers into three 
Netherlands, Switzerland, the electorates), classes. But^ as opinions were by iu>' % 
pertained the right of sending, ambassa- means unanimous' on the subject,,, inost * 
r dors of tlie first-class, &c. In connexion of the plenipotentiaries voting for three 
with this, then' is a much contested point, classes, Portugal apd Spain for two, and 
viz. that of precedence or priority of rank, lord •Oistlereogli entirely rejecting the* ■ 
u e. of tlie right of assuming the more principle of classification, as tlie source of 
honorable station on any occasion, either constant difficulties, the question respect - 
personally, 4t meetings of the princes r ing the rank of the powers was suffered 
themselves, or of their amlmssadofs, at to rest, and the auiba&aifors of tho crown- 
formal assemblies, &c., or by writing, as cd heads were merely divided into three 
in tlie form and .signature of state papers, classes. (See Ministers, foreign,) Rulers 
•There is never a want of grounds lor of, equal dignity, when they make visits, 
.supporting a claim to precedence. As the concede to eueh other, tlie precedence at • 
councils, in the middle ago, afforded tlie home: in other cases, where die preee 
most frequent occasion of such contriver- deuce is not kittled, they or their anibas- 
wes, the jKijies often interfered. Of the Kidon* ta£e turns, till a compromise is ef- 
x'vvrul urrungeinepts of the rank of the fected mu some way. — Many slates claim 
European j lowers, winch emanated from not a precedence, but merely an equality, 
the popes, the principal is tin* one promul- But, if neither c;qi lie obtained, there am 
gated m 1504, by Julius II, through ins act oral meiuis of avoiding the scandalous 
master of ceremonies, Pans de fJrussK in scenes that formerly so often occurred 
which the European nations followed The ruler eithiT eomes incognito, or sends 
each other in this order: — 1. the Roman an amiiussador of different rank from his 
emperor (emperor of Germany); *2. the with whom he contests the precedence ; 
king of Rome; 3. the him: of Franci : 1. or the rulers or their ambassadors do not 
the king of Spam ; 5. of Arragon ; ♦>. of appear on pubis occasion-. : or, if they do, 
Portugal; 7. of England ; K of Sicily , I*. h is with a !e-er\aiion respecting their 
of Scotland; 10. of Hungary ; 11. oi’Na- dignity, in treaties liet ween two powers,* 
varre; 12. of (Cyprus; lit. of Bohemia; two copies are made, and each is* signed 
14. of Poland; 15. of Denurirk ; 1<>. re- by only one jiarty ; or, if both sign, each 
public of Venice; 17. duke of Bretagne . pqpy n ceiio* the copy in which it holds 
18. duke of Burgundy ; 1J>. elect* r of Ba- the plucc of liortor. According to th-t 
vuria; 20. of Saxony; 21. of Brandon- alxive-moiitionod resolution respecting th<* 
burg; 22. archduke of Austria ; 23. duke relat ; \e rank of ambassadors, which form* 
of Savoy; 24. grand-duke of Florence ; tie 17 th affix to the final act of the con 
25. duke of Milsui ; 2f>. duke of Bav iria ; gress of Vn ima, the order to he observed 


27. of Logvuinc. This order of rank was 
not, indeed, universally recc*ived ; buudt* 
contained a fruitful germ of futun quar- 
rels; some states, which vyeq f * Uincfited 

* by tlie arrangement, insisting ujkiii its 
adoption, and othera, from op|H>Mte rca- 1 
Hons, refusing to aeknow ledge it. To sup- 

, po# their claims lor precedence, the can- 
- didates sometimes relied on die length of 
< : time which had elapsed since tlieif* fami- 
lies became independent, or since the 
introduction of Chgwtianity into their do- 

# minions ; sometimes on the form of gov- 
ernment, tlie number of crowns, the titles, 
achievements, extent of possessions, Are., 
pertaining to each. But no definite rules 
have been established, by wliich states aw* 
designated as being of the first,, second, 

; thiiqj fourth, Su, rank. At the congress 


by the umSKLseadtirs m signing public pa 
pers or treaties lietween powers, m re 
sped to which the rule of alternate pre 
cedence exists, shall bt» determined by lot* 
In England mid France, far les*. eeremo- 
null is o! served, in the official style, than 
m Germany ,* where forms and titles are f 
carnotj to an absurd extent, and the 4 cere - 

* The following is an instance of U»e degree of 
folly to which tin* love of titles Has been earned *n, 
(■< rmany We do not say that it wo* often car- 
i ied to this extent, hut the instance is too good to ho 
omitted. A certain man of die name or St vger, in 
the 17th (H*ntury, liad hu likeness taken, and, ac- 
cording to the fashion of the period, was repre- 
sented standing under a crucifix. From his month 
pi (X ceded the words thmine Jem Chnste, anunmr ’ 
and from die mouth of die Savior the following a<>- 
swer — Vianmme , noinhqnm? atque doctimme 
donut te mag. Seeger, rector choice Wtttenbergn 
rR^nniM atqm digmssime, omnino amo U 1 


t 


» 
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monial words, which 6xten& even to the 
pronouns .‘by which the princes are des- 
ignated, it is not possible to translate. 
Emperors and kings mutually style, each 
other brother, while they call pnnccs of 
; ess f degree cousin . The Gcrm&n em- 

jierors formerly ufed the term thou in ad- 
dressing oilier princes. The wc, by wliich 
monarch*? style tliemsclves, is used 'either 
from an assumption of statq, or from a* 
feeling of modesty, on the supposition that 
* / would sound despotical, while we seems 
to include the whole administration, Ac. ; 
hut the first reason is the more prob- 
able. * 

Ceres (with the Grec*ks, Dander , . or 
Deo,) She is particularly the gfiddcsg of 
the earth, or the productive and fruitful 
»*arth. She was distinguished, especially, 
as the inventress of agriculture (hence her 
it tributes of blades and ears of corn), ami 
also ns the founder of civil society, who 
lived the wandering savage* to the soil, 
and thus stiffened their manners, gave them 
the rights of property, the protection of 
law* (lienee her iianir Thesmophoros ), 
and with these a love of coiintrv. Those 
nleas an 1 suitably expressed in the winks 
’*»f art. She was tiie daughter of Saturn 
end Rhea, bom near Emm, m Sicily, 
which niters to the fruitfulness of that 
island. By Jupiter, her brother, she was 
mother of Proserpine. When her daugji- 
vr was afterwards carried otf by Pluto, 
rVrea resolved to wander over tin* whole 
earth, in the human shape, in scarch'of her. 
She lighted her ton'll at the fires of /Etna, 
and moisted her chariot, drawn h) tin ur- 
ons. But her endeavor* wen' fruitless. 
Hecate merely informed her that she had 
heard the cries of the ravished maid. She 
arrived, ut last, at Eletisis, where the hos- 
pitable Celcus received her. When she 
departed from his house, she permitted 
linn to consecrate to licr, in that place, an 
. ikar and temple, gave to his sou Triptol- 
einus her eliuriot drawn b]( dragons, and 
taught him the eultivution of wheat, that 
he might spread it over the whole .oartfl, 
and distribute among men the gifts of the 
goddess. At length, the all-seeing eyes of 
the god of day discovered to her the resi- 
dence of her beloved daughter, and, filled 
with anger, she demanded of Jupiter her 
restoration from hell. J upitejf granted lier 

J ietition on condition that Proserpine 
md eaten nothing in Pluto’s realms. But 
shft had, in fact, eaten part of a ixunegran- 
. ate. Ceres, therefore, obtained her request 
only so far as tliis, tlint her daughter was 
allowed to remain half the year in the ifp- 
’ per world. After finding Proserpine, she 
# 4* 


retoked the curse, which she had pro 1 
‘ nounced upon the earth, and restored to 
it life and fertility. Jasion, to whom was % 
attributed the introduction of agriculture . 
into Crete, was, by her, the father of Plu- 
ms, the god of riches. Jupiter, inflamed 
with jealousy, slew Jasion with a thun- 
derbolt. All 'these circumstances* refer to- * 
the invention and extending of agriculture. * 

“ Ceres has,” says Hirt, “in the rrpre-V 
captations of her, the same lofty stature . 
and the. same matronly appearance as Ju- 
no ; yet there is something milder in hei. 
asfieet than in that of tlie queen of the 
gods ; her eye is less widely ojiened, apd 
| softer, her forehead lower, and, instead of 
‘the high diadem, her hair is Ixmnd with a 
light wreath or a simple band.” She has 
in her hand a toreli, often a sickle, a horn 
of plenty, or a wreath, ifer festivals in * 
R oi nc w ere called the Ccrealian ; in Greece, 
Thesmnphorian and Elevsinian, (Sqe ' * 
Egyptian Mifihology. ) — Eonceniing the 
planet of tliis name, see Planets . 

Cerkls, night-b looking. (See Cac- ** 
tus.) ‘ • 

Cerigo (anciently Cythera), an island in 
the Me Jthterranean, sejiarated from the Mo- 
i i n l>\ a narrow strait, and belonging to the 
Ionian repi blic of the Seven Islands; Ion. 
‘23° E. ; lat. 3b*° 28 / ,N. ; imputation, 8 or 
10,000 ; sq. iil P5. It is dry and moun- 
tainous, urn! produces neither com, wine, 
nor oil, sufficient for the inhabitants’; yet 
some of the vullevs are fertile: sheep, 
hares, quails, turtles and falcons are abun- 
dant. It was anciently sacred to Venus. 

( ‘krigo or K upsa w (unnently Cythera ), 
a town on the west coast of the inland of 
( Vrigo, defended by a castle, situated on a‘ 
sliarp rock, surrounded by the sea, with a 
small harbor : Ion. 22° *34' E. ; lat 3GP. 
28* N. ; pop. 1,209- It is the see of a 
Greek bishop. • 

* Cbri.vthus. (rieS Gnostics dnd Millen- 
nium.) 

Cerium, * rare metal, W’as discovered 
m 180**1, by M. M. llisinger and Berzelius, 
in a Swedish mineral, known by the . 
name of cerite. Dr. Thomson has since 
found it, to the extent of 84 per cent., in a 
mineral from Greenland, called allaniic. 
The projierties of cerium are, m a great 
measure, unknown. It is a brittle, white 
metal, which resist.* die action of nitric, 
but is dissolved by nitro-muriaftic acid. 

Ckr^itozzi, Michael Angelo ; a Roman 
painter of die 17th century, who received f 
the surname delle battaglie (battle painter), * 
and, at a later period, that of ddlt bomboc * 
date, because, in imitation of Peter Laar, - / 
he painted ludicrous scenes taken from t 


ti 




/ loir lit; ^ lft the p&ace Spada at Rothe, 
is a" ftetom representing Masaniello 
V among Ae LaZzaroni, painted by liini. 
r He wag born at Rome, m 1003, and died 
in 1060. * 

Certiorari, in law ; a writ, tlie pur- 
.port of which is to remove conviction.*, 

. Oitfere -or proceedings liefore magistrates, 
indictments, and records in civil actions 
*bffore judgment, and, under special cir- 
cumstance after judgment, from inferior 

• courts into the courts alcove, with a view* 
' that the party ‘may have justice done to 

him, or that the superior court maj mm* 
whether the justices or court ln»lovv, Ik*- 
foro wliicb the proceedings have taken 
place previously to the cotioruri lining 
Obtained, have Kept within the limits of 
their jurisdiction. This writ, from the 
moment of its delivery to the judgv* of the 
court below, or magistrate, sikqiouds their 
power, and any subsequent ' proceedings 
by them are void and coram non Judin. 
Although the writ of certiorari remove* 
the record from the inferior court into the 
court above, yet the court above does hot 
take up the cause when* the proceedings 
, stopped, hot liegin* dt novo. • 

Ceruse, or white lead, is an oxide of 
lead,, saturated with carismic acid, and 
is prewired a* an article of commerce, hv 
the action of acetic acid on flic metal. 
Plates of lead, l icing exposed to the vapor* 
arising. from boding vinegar, arc o\jdi/«*d 
liy tlie action of the air and the admit} wf 
tlie acid. To obtain it in large quantities, 
plates of lead, alnnU 3 feet long, <> inches 

• broad. and 1 line thick, are lolled up m 
such a manner, that u space of half an 
inch or an inch is left lietween each roll. 

. These rolls are fixed, pcrpcndiculari}, in 
J iarthen vessels, which, at the bottom, cvm- 

• tain strong vinegar. r fhe latter, howefci, 

- must not totfTli tlie plates ; and, to prev ein 

this, some -little Jiarsftre placed ovcmi, \i? 
the fbrtn of^a cross. The vessels are then 
covered with plates of lead, aid, being 
; placed horizontally in tan or horse-dung, 
„ are exposed to a gentle beat. The vine- 
gar now rises in vapors, which settle on 
. * The surfaces of the lead plates, penetrate 
them, and dissolve a great jmrtion of the 
' metal In the gjiace of from 3 to 0 w eeks, 
the vapors of the .acetic acid Is-romc satu- 
' rated with lead, and ohange tlie latter into 
1 a whitish substance, which, after 'some 
time, is scraped off the plates, unrolled for 
this purpose. The {dates are then rolled 
up again, and the same process is repeated. 
<Cerpge k ^xtcnsirely used in tlie manu- 
facture of oil paints,,arul, for thispurpose, 
k is reduced to a fine powder. The 




jKmnding and bruising, however, are ex 
tremely injurious to .the health. The dust, 
if swallowed, causes a dangerous disease, 
called the painter's colit. (fr. Ward, au 
Englishman, invented n machine to gpanl 
ngainsf its pernicious effects. Much of the 
ceruse which is sold ilk the shops is adul- 
terated by u mixture of chalk. 

Cerutti, Giuseppe Antonio Joaclihno ; 
lx>m at Turin, Juno 13th, 1738, one or the 
last members of die order of the Jesuits, 
(previously to its dissolution in 1773}, and* 
one of their most eminent professors in the 
cplloge at Ljons. llis Apology for the 
Jesuits attracted much attention. He had 
already published two discourses tqvon the' 
mean.* of preventing duels, > and on the 
realms why modem republics have not 
reuclicd tlie splendor of tlp» ancient. The 
last received the pnze of the academy o r 
Dijon. The Apologv for the Jesuits 
gained him the favor of the dauphin, lie 
was at Paris when the revqlutioxf broke 
out, in l/ftk Hi* principles, and, per 
liajis, a desire of revenging the humilia- 
tion.* which he lmd Ixperienred as a de- 
fender of llu* J«*suits, made him one of the. 
most zealous supporters of die new order 
of thing*. He was intimately connected 
with Mimlieau, and labored much for him 
He also published several pamphlets, 
among w Inch wa* a Alt moire sur la Aeces- 
riii tics Contributions patriotiques . In 
37!U, be was a mernU-r of die legislative 
!»*.*enibl\. Some time after, he delivered, 
in the elmreh of Sl Eustache, a funeral 
di*cour*e upni^MinilNiau. Evhausted by 
hi* realous exertions, lie died 1793 

Tin* citv n* m Paris called a street after hi* 
name. 

I Til v wtes S\a\kdk\, Miguel dc, on< 
of the gn*ate*f writer* of modern times, 
wax piohabb born at Alcala de Ilenares, 
tn 1547. Ill* parents- removed from tins 
place to Madrid, when liV was aliout seven 
v ears old. Tljeir limited means inhde it 
desirable that he should fix on some pro- 
fessional Mudy; but lie followed Ins ir- 
i$siMil»It» inclination to poetry, which ' 
lii* master, Juan J,oj»ez, encouraged 
Elegie*, ballads, soinjets, and in pastoral, 
Ffon.it, were foe first productions of his 
poetical geniua. Poverty comjxdlcd him 
to quit his country, at the age of 33, to 
seek maintenance elsewhere. He went 
to Italy, wliere he became page to th«* 
cardin.nl Guilio Aquaviva, in Rome. In 
1570, he served under die pap&l com- 
mander, M. A. Colonna, in die war against 
tlie, Turks and African corsairs, with ilia- 
linguishod courage. In die hatde of !/* ■ 
panto, lit* lost liis left hand. After this, !»*? 
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joined the ttbope act Naples, in the service}, apptyuae. in. which, at a laterperiody the 
of the Spanish lung. In l575, returning . whole of Europe joined Demoted true 

to * ' ' ' ~~ ^ * * * 

HllTJ 

slave. 

years.* Servitude, 1 fur from siilidiiing his 


If MiV IMipp* a** AVi awvw >** ^VMIVW M U H WW ww> 

[i his country, he. was taken by the cor- 1 -poetical genius was nowhete so powerful- 
iiirAniautMami, and aoklin Algiers «sa! Jy displayed as in his Don Qujxpie, which, 
He remained, in shiveiy for seveh' notwahstandink its prosaic purpose, and 

a !... .1 _ , xv „ x! . 1 . • L- . • xs.n ^x* . 


mind, ‘server! to strengthen his faculties. 
^Vincente de los Rios and M. K. Nfivanpete,, 
his i chief biographers, relate the bold but 1 
unsuccessful plans which ho formed to ob- 
tain his freedom ; but, as the only informa- 
tion we have of that period of lus life is 


its satirical aim, is hill of genuine poetry. 
While it struggles against the prevailing 
false romance of the time, it displays the 
most truly romantic spirit. The extraor- 
dinary good .fortune of the work did not 
extend to the author. All his attempts to 
better his condition were unsuccessful, 


from his own novel (the Prisoner), of and he lived retired, with his genius and 
which we cannot jMiHitively hay that it re- ' hw poverty, and a modest though proud 
lutes merely the facts of his imprisonment, * estitaationof his merits. After an interval 
we cunnbt determine, with^ great accu- of some years, he < again appeared Wore 

the public, in 1613, with Twelve Novels 
(which nmy he placed by the side of Boc- 
caccio’s), and his Journey to Parnassus — 
an attenq* to improve the taste of his na- 
tion. In 1015, he published 8 new drii- 
inas* with intermezzos, which- however, 

i:ir. it.. t i i 


nicy, fits adventures in Carbary. lr^ 

1580, his friends and relations at length 
ransomed him. At the liegmmtq* of tin- 
following year, he arrived in Siaun, and 
from this time li\ctl in seclusion, entirely 

demoted to the muses. It was natural 4 to ^ , 

expect something uncommon from a mini, wtr* indifferently received, Envy -and 
who, with ’inexhaustible invention, great ill will, in the mead time; assailed him, 
richness of imagination, K#*en w it, and a ’ and endear ored to deprive the neglected 
happy humor, muted a* mature, penetrat- 
ing and clear intellect, and .great knowl- 
edge of renl life’ mid man kind m gent-ral. 

Rut it rarely hapjx-ns, that e\]tecfation is 
**o much surnutaed us was flic case with 
fVrvantcs. lie Megan his new jKietieal 
career* witft the jiastoral novel (Salatea 
(1581), in w hich lie celebrates his mistress. 

Soon after the publication of this, lie mar? 
ru*d. Being thus obliged to look out for 
more lucrative hilior, lie employed lus 
poetical genius *for the stage ; and, in the 
course of ten years furnished about thirty 
dramas, atjPongst which Ins tragedy called 
.Yumanria is particularly valued, lie 
was not so successful m another kind of 
dnimu, particularly favored by tin* Span- 
iards, a tangled mixture of intrigues and 
ml ventures; and this was, doubtless, the 
cause why he was supplanted by Lojx* 
du Jfegu, who was particularly qualified 
for this kind of coni|>ositioii. lie, couse- 
' quently,guve up the theatre, hut, it seems. 


author of his literary faun*; for which the 
delay' of the continuation of Don -Quixote 
afforded, the pretext. An unknown wri- 
ter published, under the name of Alonzo 
Fernandez de Avellaneda, a continuation 
of tins w'ork, lull of abuse against Cen antes 
lie fi-It the malice of the act painfully, but 
revenged himself in a noble manner, by 
•producing the roiftuiuntion of his Don 
Quixote (1615), the last of his works 
winch appeared during his life time ; for 
his novel Pennies and Stgistnunda wa.- 
puhhshed after his death, lie found a 
faithful friend in tin* eoiuit of Lenos, and 
was thus saved from the death of But- 
ler: hut poverty, his constant companion 
through life, remained true to him till his 
last moment*. He died at the uge of 68, 
April 123, 1616, in Madrid, wjjpre he liad 
* nodded during the h*t years of his life. 
He was buried without any ceremony, and 
not even ^common tomlwtone marks the 
spot where ln^ tests. In addition to he 


not without regret. From 1594 to 1 5£KV •* celebrity as an author, he left the reputa 


he lived retired at Setille, where he field 
a little office. He did not npjiear again 
as an authoi till after the lapse of ten years, 
when he produced a work which has im- 
mortalized his name — Don Quixote. Cer- 
\ antes had in view, by this work, to 
reform the taste and opinions of his coun- 
trymen. Hit wished to ridicule that ad- 
venturous heroism, with all its evil conse- 
quences, the source of which, was the iu- 
uumerabLe novels on knight-errantry. The 
beginning of the work was, at first, coldly 
received, .but soon jniot with the greater 


tion of a man of a Jinn and noble diame- 
ter, dear-sighted to his own faults and 
those of others. Many of liis works art 
translated ; Don Quixote into all the lan- 
guages of Europe. 

Oes\r. (Sfce CVraftr.) 

Cesarotti, Melchfor ; one of the mori 
celebrated of tlie Italian literati of the 18th 
century' ; bom at Padua, in 1730, of a no- 
ble familyl * He devoted himself' to the 
Mles-leftres, and was soon chosen profes- 
sor of rhetoric in the* seminary in which 
he was educated. He translated thrw 
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tragedieg of Voltaire — Stmiramis, L^Mort Mu woollen, cotton and” silk goods, leather, 
de CVaar, and Mahomet In 1763, he went wine, *a h, oil, verdigris, soda, pilchards, 
to Venice, where he translated Ossian into tobacco, epap, &c., is considerable. Jtfyas, 
Italian, and was, in 1768, appointed pro- likewise, some sugar refineries ana. silk 
fossor of tlie Greek and Hebrew' languages manufactories, and a school fbr navigation, 
in the umvei&ty of Padua. Here lie puls, lii the neighboring lagoons, 500,000 cwt. 
lisl icd histranslation of Den msthem^ and of salt on* made annually. 

Homeland his courac of Greek literature. . , Ceuta (anciently Septa); a city on tiny 
After tlie establishment of’ the republican * African coast of tlie Mediterranean* in the 
government, ip 1797, ho was appointed, by. , kingdom of Fez, ujwn a jieninsula oppo- 
the existing authorities, tp- write an Essay site Gibraltar, with 7400 inhabitants. It 
on Studies. * In tins, lie made suggestions is tlie seat of a bishop. It lias a strong 
for the improvement of education. In fort. The harbor is bad. The Portuguese 
1807 appeared his poem railed Pronea possessed themselves of this city in 141 5. 
(Pro\ idcnce), in praise of his l>enefuctor, * With Portugal, it tvns included, m 1570, in 
iVajiblcon. In spite of his mhancod age, fhe Spanish monarehy, by Philip II, and 
he suliscqucntly occupied himself with an remained under the Spanish government 
edition of all liis works, which he had idler the involution of 1640. In the 
commenced in 1800: hut his death, m* peace of 1 068, Portugal ceded.it to Spam 
1808, prevented the completion of this Ceuta is one of those Spanish presidios, 
enterprise. OesarOtti was a man of great which are used only for commerce, mid 
talents and genius. His prose is uninvited as places of transportation for exiles or 
and powerful, lmt lie indulges too much criminals. Lat. 35*48' N.; Ion. 5° IF \V 


in innovations, particularly Gallicisms : 
and cannot, therefore, compete with* such ' 
writers as Machine elli, Galileo, &c. The 


( - EVA, Thomas ; 1 Kirn ut Milan, in 1048. 
Lessing says that this Italian Jesuit, 
who diet! in 17.‘I7, w as as great a mnthe- 


trunslation of Ossian is considered his liest 
poetical production, and Alfieri praises its 
beautiful versification. A complete edit ion 
• of Cesarotti’s W'orks was published by liis 
friend and successor, Giuseppe Barhicu 
■(Pisa, 1805 et seq., 4 ?0 veils. ). 

Oevtus (Gr. Ktcrds); a girdle worn by 
Venus, endowed with the jxover of * \eit-« 
ing love towards the wearer. The Yt blow- 
ing is Pope’s translation of Homer's de- 
scription of u: — 

In it was **\ cry art ami c v< i v « harm 
Totyju the wisest, and the coliit *»t V arm — 

Fond Imo. flic- pcntle \ow. the g.w <i« sm» 

The Igiul deceit, the st*ll-re\ i\ intf fin , . 

IViwamu* speech, *u»«l mote {kimu»si\< stgh- 
Siienc* that spoke, and eloqyew ♦* id t*\e^ t 

Forcellini says, pinguid pod inti Tins 
habere cvpvditales, iplvptatrfc delictus , , \U{- 
cehras . suspiria , desideria , risitejoco.*, blan- 
da verba , gaudia,jurgia , et huiusmodi, qui - 
. bus amatorum vita constat . •Thfe lK*nutiful 
fiction has lieen happily imitated In Ta<so, 
jn his description of the girdle of Amuda. 

Ceto. (See Pkdrcus.) 
m (lat 4.T 24' N.; Ion. 3° 4? E.); 

a town with 7000 inhabitants, in w hat was 
formerly Languedoc , now in tlie dejiart- 
. m$it of tlie Herault, upon ir peninsula, Ik»- 
tween tlie Mediternftieun and lake Thau, 
into which the great canal of Languedoc 
' enters. The fioit, which is safe, and has 
been very much deepened, is guarded by 
the foit Sj. Pierre and St Louis. Cette is 
• the f principal place of exfioit for the pro- 
tluttionft of Languedoc. Its commerce 


matmaii ns poet ; and truly a jxiet, not 
merely a rhy mer, as appears from his I .atm 
jhh'iii, tlie Purr Jesus , which he consnlci 
c<r as a comic epopee, rather than as a 
true epic jwx’iii. He published several ex - 
rellent mathematical works; for infetancc, 
one on the dninou of angles, and Opuscule 
IWathi malic a (Milan, l(i!HM. He also wroti 
se\ernf biographies : as that of the Italian 
poet Lemene, with judicious remarks u|h>i> 
po»‘tl\. ® 

Cea ali.os, 1 don Petlro; a Spanish min- 
ister, of an ancient family of Old Castile: 
horn 17«>i,at Santander: studied at Valla- 
dolid . w\t* a long time secretaiy of legation 
at Lisbon; married a relation of tin* Prince 
of Peace Nee Godoif ); was made inuuhtei 
.of foreign affairs, and discharged the du- 
1 ties of this office with prudence and sngo- 
city. Ifut w h»*n the schemes of Napoleon 
began to throw the court of Madrid into* 
confusion, he took side with the prince of 
i Asturias, upon whom all the Spanish pat- 
riots, who desired the independence of 
their country , placed their hopen. I le fol- 
low ed him to Bayonne, was g witness of 
the events that hanjiencd there, and ac- 
cepted from Joscpn Bonajidrte the office 
of premier . Joseph thought, perhaps, that 
a man so generally fjopular would prove 
an important support to his cause. But 
as soon as he arrived at Madrid, he de- 
clared himself against Joseph, and joined 
the Spanish junta; in their sendee he 
went to London, where lie published a 
celebrated work on the affairs of Spain in 
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1808 , particularly pn the transactions at 
Bayonne, which contributed not a little to 
excite the general opposition of Europe to 
i Napoleon’s administration. During the* 
Spanish war of independence, he occupied * 
the zdost important posts, and, on the re- 
turn of Ferdinand VII, was made first 
/minister. Cevalloe received permission, 
in acknowledgement of his loyalty, to 
choose a device for his family coat-of- 
nnns ; upon which lie selected the motto 
■* Pontificc ae regc tuque defensis” He 
i*oon after lost the favor of tlife king, by 
opposing his projected marriage with (lie 
princess of Portugal. He was removed* 
from the Office of secretary, and sent on 
embassies to Naples and Vienna, but was 
recallediii 1820. He has since lived in 
reiircmem. I 

Cevknnes, or Seventies; a chain of 
mountains in the south of France, consid- 
ered liv some a branch of the Alps ; by 
others,* of ttye Pyrenees. They, an* con- 
nected with botli, and extend also to 
Vuvergnc. In the highest regions of these 
mountains, hardly any vegetation is to Ik* 
perceived. The highest summits are the 
Pu> de Dome, 4!XK) feet high ; the Cantal, 
feet, and two other elevations, above 
■6000 f« ct high. The lower range, w Inch • 
)m called the Garigucs, produces u Illicit 
nothing. The central mountains an 4 more 
fertile, and an*, intersected by pleasmit 
\ alleys. The chestnut woods, the culti- 
vation of silk, and various sorts of fruit, 
employ and support a large population. 
The highest part of the mountains senes 
pnncipulU for pasturing sheep. . Several 
kinds of' Tnetals are found here. These 
mountains )ia\e been distinguished as tin* 
theatre of a bloody civil war.— Ever since 
the 13th century, religious sects liad been 
springing up in the (Vvennes, wliich, irri- 
tated by the abuses of the Roman clergy, 
labored to restore the (Christian religion to* 

' primitive purity. Traces of them at a 
,# very early pcrusl arc found m this south- 
ern extremity of Fmnce, under the name 
id* the Poor Men of Lyons, the Mbigcnsc.% 

• md tliij Waldcnses. The crusades direct- 
ed against them by the popes and the in- 
quisitorial tribunals had, their enemies im- 
agined, the effect of annihilating tliem; 
but great multitudes, in fact, still survived ; 
and, when the Protestant religion extended 
itself in Switzerland, and particularly in 
fieneva, it would nuturally find adherents, 
in tiiis part of France, whom &U the per- 
secutions, down to the time q^Heuiy IV, 
were insufficient to extirpate. From that 
time they were protected by the edict of 
Nantqe. But, when Louis XIV formed 


the insane resolution of repealing this act,' 
in 1685, and bringing all* nis subjects, by , ' 
force or persuasion, within the pale of the 
Catholic church, the quiet of the poor but 
happy people of the Ce venues was broken . 
in upon, and a series of persecutions com- * 
nienced, hardly distinguishable from those 
which the* early ’Christians experienced 
from the Roman ‘government, except that 
now the perewutors themselves were 
Christians. The peace of Ryswick, in « 
1697, afforded Lotus XIV leisure to pur- w 
sue, in earnest, this work of exterminatiou. 
Dragoons were sent out to second the* 
preaching of the monks, and the tax-gath- 
erers wi n* instructed to exact a rigorous * 
payment of taxes from all who were sus- 
]>ccted of Prot*4ftantisin. } Children were 
tom from their parents to be educated in 
the Catholic faith, men who frequented 
houses of prayer wen* sent to the galleys, 
women were thrown mto prison, and 
preachers were hanged. These measures, 
n*during the people to despair, brought oti 
combined resistance and a violent war. 
Prophets arose, and prophetesses, who 
fon*told the victory' of the country people. 
Whoever fell mto the hands of the dra- 
goons w f as massacred, mid every officer' or * 
.soldier of Louis, who was taken prisoner, 
suffered the .vtnie fate. The peasants at - 
lacked their tormentors, the tax-collector?, 
in the night, witli no other dresB than o 
shirt, to escape detection. (See Cairo 
sards.) The murder of the abbot Chaila, 
in 1703, who commanded the dragonadrs, 
as the attempts to ^produce conversion b> 
the aid of dragoons w en .called, was the 
signal, it appears, for a most desperate 
contest The forces of Louis were inca- 
jMihle bf bringing it to a conclusion, as the 
crags of the mountains offered numerous 
plan's of refuge to the Protestants, and his 
troops were every moment in danger of 
Ijeuig cut off, or of iicnsliin^by hunger 
and' chid. The enthusiasts grew more • 
‘fearless ever)' day. Several leaders arose 
among tlifanf and Cavalier, at the age of 
20 years (with whom Voltaire became 
^iciaoiially acquainted), highly distinguish- 
ed himself. # Ixmis XIV was now placed 
in a very critical situation, because the 
war of the Spanish succession made i f 
1 necessary for him to extend tus forces on 
every siile, for the protection of France , 
and the duke of Marlborough apd the duke < 
of Savoy, by promises, and by some small 
assistance, augmented the flame which , 
was kindled in the south of ^France, in 
the diocese of Nimes, the fanatics, deter- 
mined .to recompense evil with evil,, mur- 
dered 84 priests, and burned 20 0 churches ; 
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bui in the moan time, more than 4(^000 pension of 1200'livres, and permission to 
of their number were broken upon the appoint the officers of the regiment which 
wheel, burned at the stake, or thrown into he was to raise. It was the design of 
prison. At length, in 1704, after marshal Louis, probably by the advice of Vfllan, 
VMontrevel had exerted* all 'his ability to m this way to prevent a company of brave 
no puiposa, Louis recalled Ins liest gen- soldiers from leaving the country, at the 
, eral, marshal Villars, fjoin the arm} of same time that he guarded against injury 


the Rhine, to give a new direction to ,the 
perilous state of affairs in the south of 
' France. One of the leaders of the rebels 
r had eoncdived the project of effecting a 

• union with the duke of Savoy in Dmiplii- 
ny. Tlie whole cotintry, from tlie sea- 
shore, to the highest mountain-ridge, was 

* more or k*ss in their hands, and with the 
inhabitants, of Nunes, MontfieHicr, Or- 
anges, Uzep, agreements w ere made, 

‘ which secured them uri bread, and oth- 
. er necessaries. The} melted down a vast 
number of bells to make million, and Ca\ - 
alier acted like an able general. The ( 'ath- 
olic pi*asautry no longer dated to cultivate 
their fields, or to cony provisions mto the. 
cities. Such was the 
Villare arrived at Bcaiicnin 


from them. Yillars ‘now gave ordera, 
that every 'gibbet and every scaffold should 
be tom down; but, just 'as he seemed to 
have completed his task, things took an- 
other turn. Oavulier had gone to Anglade, 
a neighboring place, to organize his regi- 
ment, when the peasants, instigated by his 
<!iei (tenant, and animated by- theft prophets, 
In-came again disorderly, and, without lis- 
tening Cavalier, who had hurried back, 
plunged into tlie adjacent forests. They 
would not hearken to his persuasions, nor 
to the commnnds of Villars, and olistinate- 
ly declared tlmt the king must restore th«* 
edict of Nantes: otherwise they liad no 
security. At length, however, Villars 


slate of things when succeeded, by bis jiersoiial influence, ami 
icaire, April '20, 1704, by cutting off jheir provisions, in bringing 
and at Nunes the 21st. lie began with them to submission. • The} all entered the 
instituting tlie necessary inquiries in service of Piedmont, ond murched umlei 
regard to the cause of the reliellion, the Cavalier to Catalonia, where the whole 
'character of the people, and their inode of regiment was destroyed in the battle « f 
thinking. Then lie proclaimed a general ‘Almanza, in which Cavalier himself 
amnesty for all who would lay down their severely wounded. Meanwhile, the civil 
arms, and forthwith libi rated' even pns- war hi France did not end 'with their 
oner wlio promised to return to his allegi- departure. There were still factions, of 


ancc. By this mode of proceeding, he 
induced several IkxIics of the insurgent- to 
lay down tlioir arm^ ; while, on the other 
hand, he threatened the obstinate with the 
severest punishment ; and, to enforce ins 
menaces, troops were sent out hi every 
direction from a given point, where a lx>dy 
of forces was stationed to afford them 
assistance, and, if ncresKiiy. to meet the 
combined fbre*^ of the insurge nt- ii^ the 
field. Every prisoner, taken in anus, w as 


which the one headed b> a certain Roland 
w as the most distinguished. Rut Villur*, 
who ’confided more in kindness and man- 
agement than in his strength, sought* 
to gam poSM'rtfion of their chiefs only by 
the former qualities. He sueeeedt d, indeed, 
in captuj mg Roland, who was in love 
with a girl of the country, and the musket 
of a dragoon spared him the torture of 
•» jmhlic execution. Others surrendered 
themselves, trusting to the marshaLi word, 


directly purto dcatly. or hanged and bro- "mid tlie bilhts df surctv en blanche w*hicl 
*kcn on the wheel, in Alais, Nimes. or F?t. he -gave them, securing ‘them and their* 
Ilippoiyte. Such was the success of Vil- . friends from persecution, whether political' 
Jars, that, on May 10, Cavrfie^ regarded or religious. Thus, h} the end of Deeem- 
the cause of the ( 'amiaards as desperate, |>er, Villars had happily accomplished his 
and made proposals for a treaty, which 1 difficult enterprise, and there were only a 
was concluded on condition tlpit lie should few* remounts of the port}, wandering in 


surrender himself with his followers, hut 
• be permitted to leave the country with 
them. Villars had a personal interview* 
with him in Nimcs: thft whole troop con- 
sisted of 1600 men, and, noj flu* from N lines, 
they were entertained by Villars with the 
greatest hospitality. Tlie memoirs of Vil- 
iam say fheir number was 1000: Voltaire 
speaks only of 800. On |he 22d, tlie treat} 
was confirmed in Paris, and, at the same 
time, Cavalier was made colonel, with a 


the highest regions of die mountains. But, 
the next year, marshal Berwick, after their 
audacious project to seize ,hini at Nimes 
had miscarried, totally suppressed them. 
200 were executed, and many fled to for- 
eign lands. From that time, a war of 
opinions has prevailed, to a greater or less 
degree, hi rie south of France, and, lately, 
since the restoration, has led tQ dreadful 
outrages in Njmes and other places. (Bee 
Huguenots, and France in 1819.) 
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Ceylon (Sedan); an island in the In-, for the most port, too shallow in the diy - 
than ocean, containing 19,469 square miles, season, and too dangerous in the rainy 1 
rt is separated from the south-eastern ex- '.season. The climate * is, on the whole, 

• imnfty of the Coromandel coast by the • mild and beahhy. Although near the 
shallow strati of Manaar, Imt United to it equator, the beat is more moderate than . 
by Adam’s bridge:— a remarkable chain of * on, the Continent, on account of the sea- 
sand-banks. Ceylon lies between the par- breed's. Tho monsoons give variety to 
iillt'ls of 5° 5 O' and 9° 50' N. lat., and the climate. The difference between the 
l«crwecn 79° 2ff and 81° 5ff E. Ion. For Ibngest and shortest day. is not more than 
tho first certain information rotating to this 1 25 minutes. The island produces gold, 
«*Jnnd, v\ !iic|i is considered as the c radio silver, lead, till, iron, quicksilver and salt; 
of the religion of Buddha, wc are, indebted * besides thc.sc, about 20 different kinds of 
lo the Portuguese Ahnoyda, who, in 1505, precious stones, among them the amethyst, 
entered a port of Ceylon by accident, and rock cn slal, topaz, garpet, ruby, sapphire,* 
was hospitably received by the natives.* hyacinth, turquoise, &c., are brought down . 
Tlib Po^igucse won* lifdnccd to establish by the rivers, after heavy showers in the 
i oiiiuiCTcml settlements' in the island, on . rainy season. Thericlieoil produces nearly 
accmuit of the great quautity'of cinnamon every plant peculiar to Tndia and the trop- * 
which it produced ; but their cruelty , their teal countries. All the tropica] fruits grow 
avarice, and their fanaticism, whirh they wild. Rice, tobacco, pepper, sugar, coffee, 
evinced in suppressing the religion of the pisang, tamarinds, several species of palm, 
natives, mid endeavoring to convert them the palmyra-tree, ebony, talipot or talpat- 
»o Christianity by v iolenee, made them so tre»*s, vv ith enormous leaves, ofwhich a sin- 
much abhorred, that the Cingalese, m lf»0.‘l, gle one would cover from 15* to 20 people, .* 
assisted the /Dutch in driving them out of hemp, die-stuffs, &e., are found here. The 
thcjsland. By the conquest of the prill- chief production, the cinnamon-tree, is pe- 
npal Portuguese town, Colombo, tin* culiar to the island. About 340,000 pounds 
f hitch succeeded, in K>5(i, ui expelling the of cinnajnon an 1 annually sent to England. 
Portuguese. But the gratitude of the mu * The I test and most prolific cinnanion- 
’iv ph, at their imagined deliverance, winch w ond<, generally culled cinnamon-gardeni , ’ 
had induced them to cede the most v a lu- arc situated on the coasts. The annual 
able districts to the Ihitch, was soon produce is aliout 400,000 poinds. The 
•lumped into hatred. Bloody wars ciisu- thick forests, which are but seldom visited 
, ed, in wlucfi the Europciuis were the vh*- hv men, contain numerous wild beast® — 
•ors, and forced their opponents to seek herds of elepiiauts (the hunting of which 
relhge m the interior of the Hand, where constitutes a favorite amusement of tho § 
thiy remained independent. After llol- Cingalese), ferocious wild hours, leopards, 
fund had been erected into the Balayan monkeys, jackals, &c. * The island is also 
republic Iff the French, in 1795, the Kng- rich in tarn'* annuals, poultry, (k c\,pnd tho 
*t*h took possession of this island, and, at shores abound in fish. The pearl fishery;, 

•he peace of Amiens, in 180*2, it was for- on the western coast, m the Imy of Con- 
mally' ceded to them. In 1815, they sub- datcJiv, was furuierh veiy prolific. The 
.ectedthe whole of lt.hv the-capture of the mlulutants, whose* number Colquhuiin 
< ’iiigulese king of i "ondy, iftulthe conquest estimates at t»000 whites andj*00,000'na- 
uf his principal town. The island is sub- * ti^es, but which, according to others, ex- 
i«et immediately to tin' crown. The cap- ceeds 2,000,000, an* divided (exclusive of 
•*taf is Colombo. Its coasts are flat and strangers g'ttled there) into two principal 
covcnnl with rice-fields, interspersed with nations, quitr* distinct from each other, 
foiests of cocoa-trees. -Tin* interior of tlu> namely, Weddas (10,000)— a rude people, 
"oimtrv is tniversed by a chain of steep living in the intenor of the forests, without 
mountains, covered witli wood, which any social order, who neither attend to 
divides the island into two almost equal agriculture, nor the breeding of cuttle, but 
parts, and the highest point of which is tlm do j>end on the produce of the chnae for* 

' fatuous Adam’s peak (q. v.), or iinmaleel, support — ami the Cingalese, who* have, 
(»H80 feet high, on which the Cingalese attained a certain degree of civilization, 
and all the I fiudoos worship the colossal practise agricujture, vtfork in iron and gold, 

- footstep of Adam, wiac, according to their .weave cotton, and possess a written lan- 
lielief, was created then*, and, according guuge. They an* divided into certain 
‘ to the religion of Buddha, is Buddha him- castes, like the Hindoos, of which each has 
self. The island scorns to consist of prim- its separate laws, customs and /In 1 **, awl , ‘ 
itivc sock. It lias many rivers, few of are of the religion of Buddha, which is 
which, however, arc navigable, us they are, distinguished for its mild spirit, and the 
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». punty of its doctrine. Besides tbese,there 
am Hindoos and Moore. The possession 

* i of the port of Trincomalee is of much 
1 consequence to the British, it being the 
/ safest of ail the ports in the East Indies. 
& JBishop Heber says of Ceylon, that tlio 

country w might be one of the happiest, as 
it is^lioc^the loveliest, spots iu the uni- * 

* verse* if some of the old J hitch laws were 
1 done away, among which,' hi my judg- 
ment, the most obnoxious ure the monop- 

* olyof cinnamon, and the compulsory labor 
of tlie peasants on the high roads, and 
other species of corvtcs'' He mentions 
having heard that the number of’ Chris- 
tians on the coast, and amongst tiie Eng- 
lish settlements, does not fall short of half 

, a million : very mam of thc^e, imdnul itedly , 
are merely nominally such. The church 
missionary society has tour stations on the 
island. (For many other interesting facts, 
v we must refer the^ reader to bishop IMkt’s 
Narrative of a Journey through the Uppdr 
Provinces of India, from Calcutta to Bom- 
hay, 1824 — 1825^ icith Notes upon Ceylon, 
2 vols^ 8vo. ; London, 1838 ; Pniladelphm, 
1820.) 

* Chaban (Francois Ixmis Rtvie Mou- 
chard), count of; horn Aug. 170?: counsel- 
lor of state, under the emi>eror Najjolcori, 
and, ui 1813, Attendant of finance* in 
Hamburg, while this city was under die 
government of marshal Pm ou-r. ( 'hulxui 
partook bi all the violent mea*iiio* which 
the officers of the French govemml'iit 

* thought themselves authorized to adopt, 
after Napoleon had declared the depart- 
ment coutaunng thks city hors tie la loi 
(out of die* protection of the law), on ac- 
countofan insurrection winch had broken 
out there. Chilian i- known principally 
on account of cextain silver j>iecr^, nomi- 
nally of thev value of two marks, bw, in 
reality, ofJ.'W, and liearuig u date of un t 
earlier period thug that at which ll*\V 
were actually made, tuid culled by Ins 
name, because lie onion'd t^eri^to 1 m* coin- 
ed out of the siher of the hunk which 
Davoust had taken by force, shortly before 
the commencement of the siege of ilum- 
tiurg by the allies. Chaban died in March, 

, 1814, of an hospital-fever, to w hich lie had 
.purppsely exjxised himself, us lx; said, on 
'account of grief at his disappointments. 
After Ilia death, the requisitions .of tiie 
military governor became still more op- 
' ‘preasive. / 

Ch aba non, a member of the French 
’academy, was horn at St. Domingo, in 
1730* and died at Paris, July 10, 17*12. 
Fof his deficiency in genius, he made 
am e n ds by diligence, lie translated Pin- 
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dar and Theocritus* in 1791 et mq. liis 
best works belong to a species of criticism 
whicli » characterized by leambig and 
taste, and ( aftords much instruction and „ 
amusement^ although never aspiring to a 
lofty devotion. Ainoag these are his 
Discours stir Pindart et la Po4sie Lyrique 
(1789)/ and Observations sur 4a Jtf usurue* 
(1779 and 1785, 2 vote. ; his best work). 
Ills tragedies, comedies and academic 
cal eloges are sensible, neat, elegant, but ■ 
cold. i 

Ciiaber't, Joseph Bernard, marquis of; 
a distinguished navigator, astronomer and , 
geographer. He was horn at Toqlon, 
Feb. 28, 1724, anld entered the marine in 
1741* f 'ln 1743, he sailed to Acadia (Nova 
Scotia), witli a French squad/on. This 
voyage made him sensible of tli£ imperfec- 
tion of all the charts of America, that iiad 
been attempted. Immediately on his re- 
turn to Paris, he commenced the study of 
astronomy, and first introduced the naval 
officers of Franco to on acquabitance With 
a science of great imjKUtahcc to their toon- 
or, and often to tlieir safety. In the war 
which continued till 1748, he obtained the 
cross of St. Louis. After jniace w r as con- 
cluded, lie presented to the goyeminent a 
plan for a voyage of observation hi flic 
North American soils, which ljas executed 
in 1750. (See the result bi his astronom- 
ical and hydrographical work, entitled, 
Voyage sur Its Cotes de l\'lmerique Stptcn - - 
trionalt, 1753, 4to.) in 1758, lie was 
cIiommi u member of the ucadnmy, and 
lhrmcd tin* pn>i* c.t of a. chart of the Mod 
iturrunean. He commenced t^jis work in , 
17t>^. If# wsi& likewise made inspectar- 
geiu nil of tiie naval depots. While Is* 
hel<t this office, the celebrated Mechain 
tqient Mwerul years, under his direction, in 
reducing and arranging a great number of 
observations, which had been made by , 
Clmlicrt, n*> the foundation lor a new atlas 
of the coasts of the Mediterranean. Xhp 
Amencan war interrupted the work, und 
called the brave Clitibert to his post, where 
« he diMinguished lunisolf so iiighly, that, 
m 1781, lie wits made commander of a 
Mjuttdroih Tl#» revolution drove him to 
England, and ho was received by doctor 
Muskelyne witii great kindness. In 1809,. 
he lost his sight, in consequence of bin 
intense application to study, and, in 1802, . 
returned to Paris, where Bonaparte assign- 
ed him 'a pension, in 1804, lie whs ap- 
]M>inted a member of the board of longi- 
tude, and, in 1805, he presented to it a 
map of Greece, and a description of the 
coasts of that country. Notwithstanding' 
his blindness, his powerful memory ena- 
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hlod him totoake additfofisto the stores of 
scientific facts. Lalpnde praises his acriK 
racy in observation^ his patience, his dil- 
igence, and his courage in overcoming 
every obstacle, in the highest terms., He 
died pec. 2; 1805, df a hitig fever. 

Chabert ; a Frenchman, who attracted 
.much attention in London, in the autumn 
• of 1820; hy swallowing wyeral species of 
{toisrih, and exposing himself to a great 
iiottt in the Argylc rooms, and in various 
p other places, in pr«*sence of a Jmgp numlwr 
’ nf persons of respectability. lie* swal- 
lower!, in a mohner which precluded the 
nleA of deception, from 10 to 20 grains of 
phosphorus, and a tcasjxionful of prussic 
•icid, *l»efbre a company including seve- 
iii! medical gentlemen. The Vntidote 
winch he ns<*d, lie said, was extremely 
Mmpltvmd the new spaper* stated tJiat gen- 
tlemen of the London medical faculty had 
!»is'n treating with him for the pnn*hu*b 
of his secret. Chabert exposed himself to 
tin* heat of an oven, from which he brought 
a thermometer standing at B8U° ; Ins pulse 
was then Inviting KW tunes in a minute. 
He called himself tlie fire king. (Cm a 
more minute account, we must refer the 
reader to the London papers of that tune.) 

Ciucabtco, Battli or; celebrated in 
Tin* history of modem Chile. In the be- 
ginning of 1817, the Hpamuids wen* 
completely master* of Chile, ha\mg, in 
beaten Carrera, and compelled luyi, 
and Otlrers. hi* computnot*. to rm*s the 
mountain* for safety. Hut, on the 12tli 
• f Kebiuary, 1817, tin* troop* of Sun Mar- 
tin, commanded by (Vlliapins, gained a 
dociM\e victory over the Spaniard* imd'er 
Marotri, at f 'liucahucn, winch, with that 
of Ma> pit, fought afterwards, nave inde- 
pendence to the eountlT. (See ('hile y 
O' Higgins, Maypu.) — Sl< \ei ison’s S.slm., 
u»l. iii. p. 1H1. 

< hi ,vc taws. (See Choctaws.) « 

Ch viionfa i a place m Bcnotm, fatuous 
for the battle fought there, *,&& B. C., l»e- 
tween Philip of Maeedon and* the ‘v, mod- 
erated Greeks. (Set* Gttnc and Philip.) 

( hi \r alw \ : the wcNteni brunch oftli£ 
inoutli of tin* Mississippi, which runs into 
\ St. Hcmanl’s bay. 

Cuauaiau, or Ciiaoonu : a town of 
, Binnali, on the west hank of the Irrawad- 
dy, opjKwite to A vu, partly at the foot, and 
liartly on the side of a hill, sometimes tfie 
residence of the king ; Ion. 5M>° K. ; lat. 
21? .W N. it stands very high, bring 
built on the dojie of several hills, tlie taps 
of which are *covcrcd with numerous 
temples, most of them ornamented with 
spire* and gilded roofs, forming a licuiiti- 
vat. iji. 5 * 


"fill prospect The house* <u# of v 
with, tiled roofs. The town derive great' ‘ 
riches from its quarries of beautified white 
marble, Bud the inanuftcture of*, idols,* 
These am* chiefly statues *of Boo&ft"var j 
Gaudama, the deity of the oomm^Alifig < 
cross-legged on a pedestal It is Wi&mi* 
a mart, for cotton, exported to China. 

Ciiaillot ; a village which is situated 
behind the TiiiJeriPs, and now included' 
within the limits of Paris. ^MjprfuL 
mented with splendid vbqa0jpftinm and 
gardens, affording rielfghtfi d prosjiecty of 
the Seine and the surrounding country. * 
On the extremity of tlie quai Billy r o p- 
jwsite to the celebrated bridge of Jena 
(now the bridge of the military school), is 
the Unfinished (inlaid of the king ef Rome, 
commenced hy Napoleon at an enormous 
expense. The ruins of tliis palace, on 
entering the cit\ from the sale of Ver- 
sailles, afford a disagreeable prospect, and 
an iuiplca*nnY contrast with the Iieamiful 
aiclntectun* of the nrilitary^scbnol, ‘imme- 
diately opposite toht. The jnmsh church 
is the sepulchre of the brave count Josias 
ltuntzriu, marshal of France, who was 
buried lien' m 1850. Tlie nun* of the . 
order o f tiainlf Marit dt la visitation had 
rt eelelmited cumerit lieu*, where perse- i 
cured grandeur often sought an asylum. * 
Here died, iri ItflSH, the queen Hennetta 
of Trance, daughter of kirn lleuty IV, 
wile of Churl**. I king of Kngland, and 
her n.ece, the prince** Louisa, of the Ba- 
\aiian palatumte, who, with the other 
nuiiN list'd to make bay m the ncighbor- 
mg lields. * % 

Chain, in Min eying, is a measure con- 
sisting of a certain uuvnlH*r of links of 
noli wmx serving to take the dimensions 
of fields, tec. 

Chain. In nautical language, chains 
are "strong link* or plates of iron, tlie 
lower end* of which are Ix^ted through 
t» ship's sale to the tilhliers. The\ are on 
the outside, mid art* used to contain the 
blocks ctjjlei^ (fcadf-tyts, by which the 
shrouds of the masts are extended *— Top 
chains an* those which pnwrve'tlte lower 
yards from falling, when, in tunc of battle, 
the topes an* rendered incapable of wmiv. 

Chain-Cable. (St*«» Cable.) 

Cuw.x-Tiwbkr; a tindier of l#rge <Ii- 
uiensions, placed in the middle of a build- 
ing, to give it strength. 

Ciiain-Wales. (dee Channels.) 

Chaise, P^ire de la. (See Lachatse ' 
and Cemetery.) 

("halo ei»on (at pn'stmt, the ullage AV 
demki); under tlie Roman doiimnon, a 
* fiouribhiiig city in Bithynia, on the uArth- 
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west point of Asia Minor, opposite pon- 
fltaritinople, and not far from the present 
* Scutari. At this place, in the autuqnn of 
4^51, Marcian, the emperor of the East, 
held tin? fourth general council, for the 
purpose of destroying t^ie ascendency of 
the Monophysite doctrines (see Morwphy- 
sites), obtained, in 44£), by the ihfiueiiec 
“ of the Alexandrian jiatriarch Ihoscurosyat 
, the (so called) robber-synod at Ephesus; 
andfo establish a creed* of Christian faith, 
which, equal!) remote from the Nestonnn 
and Monophvsite doctrines, should satisfy 
all parties of orthodox Christians. The 
emperor's commissioner* took the lead, 
and after them came the legates of the 
Koriian bishop Leo 1, whp had endeayored 
to estahh>h articles of faith without the 
aid of a council, hut deemed it judicious 
to niaintam Jvn intliience there, ami toko 
revenge tor flic excommunication pro- 
iioiiiiced against him hv JhoM*uros. This 
council, winch consisted of tiOO bishops, 
mnst|y of the East, deposed Jho'curos, 
ami, after violent deflates, adopted into 
their articles of faith, at the iiNtl&tfioi) of 
the Roman legate, tic tenor .of a missive 
of Ja*o to Flavian, the former patriarch 
of Coiwtaiitinopl^. «iu erred airam-t Ewv- 
ches, the founder of MouophvsitNtu, be- 
sides the conicsMou*. of faith of the gen- 
eral council*, of \*c» k antl Constantinople : 
also two s\ nodal missive* of the former 
patriarch, Cyril of Alexandria, condemn- 
ing the Ncstorun tenets r l he arn**i» * of 
Until settled by them ib'cMinl the inother 
of John the parent of God. and establish- 
ed, in opposition n> the MonophjMtes, ih»* 
lielief of two natures m Chn*t, existing 
vCirhout rijixture or change, without divis- 
ion or separation, mi that, bv die union of 
the two natures m one |K»rsou and *ub- 
stance, their distinction is not dest^.V'd, 
but the churacterjMie.s of cadi an* retain- 
ed. Bennies’ this creed. the council pro- 4 
iiulgated BO canons against the ahiWs*of 
fhe clcrgv, of winch canons the ^Miii con- 
ceded to the patriarch of< \ distant i no pie 
equal rights and privileges with tin- Ho- ( 
man, to whom it merely gave precedence 
,of rank ; and thus tin* matter remained, 
notwithstanding the remonstrance?, of the 
Roman legates. Bloody rcliellions in Pid- 
’estint^ and Egypt wen* the immediate 
consequences of the decree?, of the coun- 
cD of Chalcedon Against Ihoscuros and* 
the Monophysifes ; and not till after u long 
period of ecclesiastical ‘*r>ntesis, during 
which jhe Monophysites were entirely 
separated from the orthodox, and loruw (1 
a distinct church, did the Gimlcedou f«n- 
njulg of, faith obtain tlic authority which 


it now lias in the Catholic, Greek, and 
many Protestant churches. t 
Chalcedony ; a mineral including sev- 
eral varieties, which have deceived distinct 1 
names in the arts. Jt occurs in small 
’ veins, or in cavities of otlier minerals, and 
appears to have been formed by the filtra- 
tion of silicious matter. — 1. The common 
chalcedony has a cloudy or milky appear- 
ance when held between the eye 1 and the 
light. 1 1 is senritransj/arent, or only trans- 
lucent in various degrees. Though sorne- 
timeqfnc&rly white, its more common. color 
is grav, more or less shaded with blue,, 
*) ellow, brown, green, &c. The surface 
is 'often rough or uneven. Its fracture is 
usually, even, though seldom smooth. It 
is usually contained in amygdaloid, por- 
phyrv, greenstone or liasalt, or in the cav- 
ities of these rocks. Jt sometimes trav- 
erse them m veins. Sometimes it occurs 
m metallic veins, also in granite and 
irneiv*. Oberstein, in the ]iulatinate of 
the Khuie, is one of the liest localities. 
Fine spec illicit an* found in the islands 
of Faroe. It is found, also, in Yifcntuio 
and Iceland, and in Trevascus mine, in 
Cornwall, in New South Shetland, in 
Nova Scotia, and in many parts of the F 
States. It receives a good fiolisli, and is* 
much used tor ring-stones, seals, Ac. — 2. 
Anoihei of the (irincipal varieties is car- 
iieiian. The prevailing color of this vari- 
vtj is red : sometimes if has a tinge of 
\ ellow or brown, or is nearly white. Its 
colors oi iheir different shades, somc- 
iimt * apjK'ar m spots or strips, or gmdu- 
jllv [Hi's into* i aeh other. It is commonly 
'.cihitnuiMMreiit, sometimes oi«Jy rrajislu- 
cent. In geological situation is similar 
to ;hat of common cliaimlony, which it 
often accompanies. The finest s|H*eihiens, 
*onietit«ics called Oriental i amman, come 
from ( \imlmv, Surat, Ac. in India. It is 
obtained also, from Arabia, Siberia, Sar- 
dinia and ^urniam. It is found on lake 
Sujie] mr near Portage nver, in Missouri 
at Herculaneum, Ac., in Massachusetts at 
Deerfield. It receives a good polish, and is 
Jimeh employed for seals, bracelets, Ar. 
The ancients often engraved on cameliaii. 
— d. Sardonyx differs from coniehun in its 
color only, which is reddish-yellow, or 
nearlv orange, sometimes with a tinge of 
brown. It often appears blood-red \>y 
tniiNinit ted light. It is fouiul in M&bsu- 
clm-ctth, at Deerfield, in greenstone. 

f ti vliuea, in ancient geography; the 
southerly jiart of Babylonia, towards Ara- 
bia and tin* Persian gulf; lying west of the 
mouth of the Tigris and Euphrates, for- 
merly a fertile country, now. barren. t The 
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* Chaldeeans tVere a Semitic tribe, aiid one 
of the most famous nations of Aria. They" 
were the first people who worked iii 
metals, and were not destitute of astro- 
nomical knowledge. They founded the 
] Jab} lpnian and Assyrian empires. Their 
name remained with the priesthood of the 
.Babylonians, whose members \yere em- 
ployed m the worship of the gods, in 
cx|iou*uding their scriptures, prophesy- 
ing, the practice of medicine, interjtfvt- 
ing dreams, also in conjurations, magic, 
astrology, &c. They kept their knowl- 
edge secret from' the people. None of 
their writings have Jieen handed down t<* 
ns. It is. supposed that die ChnJdn*an> 
.were originally culled Ktpkenians, and 
lived on the Caucasus, and that they set- 
tled on the Persian gulf about £00 *B. V. 
(See Babylonia.) 

Chai.paan Christians. (See Siris , 
Syrian Christians , and Christmas of St. 
Thomas.) 

Chalk, (tree Lime, j 

Challenge,, to juror-. is an ohjeetion 
either to tfie whole panel or array, that is. 
the whole body of jurors returned, or to 
the polls , that is. to the juror- mduidii- 
ally; and it is either jnrunptory , that i^. 

• w ithout assignin': any reason, nr jut can ^ 
assigned. A peiempTo.j rluilk ngc sal- 
lowed to lg; made on)} b\ the pally . - 
cused, and not by the government. 01 
prosecuting oliieer, an<l only in cnpit.4 
cases: and is said to he pcinutt <, d on the 
groiind that a nuui is liable to conceive a 
prejudice against another tiom his ipere 
looks and appearance, for vylucli lie can 
give no rqgsou; mid such may he the 

of the accused ; and it conceded in tlivo: 
of life, that, in such case, he may exclude 
the juror without assuming any reason ; 
and also on the ground Unit, by question- 
ing a juror ns to auy objection to trim, his 
prejudice may b»* thereby excited against 
the piisoner, who, to save himself from 
thtyflect of such prejudice, is permitted 
*to have him rejected. The ground on 
which peremptory challenge is allowed, 
.supposes tlie prisoner’s life to he 111 dan- 
ger, and lie is not entitled to it if he pleads 
in liar or ataiteinciit ; for the trial of these 
pleas dot's not decide on Ins hie. He 
must, before making such challenge, plead 
‘*»ot guilty,” or some plea, the trial of 
which decides on his lift*. Having plead- 
ed such a pica, the accused might, by the 
common law, peremptorily challenge 35 
jurors; but the statute of Henry VIII, c. 
14, limited the number to 20, in felony , 
and the limitation is to this numlier in 
some of the U. States. the uct of 
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dbafienge of ?J5 jurqr*4s allowed in trials 
for Reason, and 20 in. those cases of felony 
mentioned in the statute. A challenge of 
the whole panel may he made, because 
die jury is illegally drawn or summoned, 
wlierehy it is not a legal jury ; and^a chfcl- 
tlenge of this description may lie made by 
the government as well as by the prisoner. 
Challenge to the polls nmv lie made botH 
in civil and criminal suits fbr cause, as 
that the juror is an alien, ndt from the 
proper district, iK»t duly r qualified as a 
treeholner, not of suitable ug£, &C., or is 
near akin to one of the parties,' is bihaod, 
lias been guilty of felony, is interested, or 
is subject to any other exception, accord- 
ing to the common principles-, of proceed- 
ing, or tin* provisions of any statute on die 
subject. In eomt-iiiartials, a prisoner who 
object^ to either of the judges must assign 
In- ipjl-oii*». In other words, peremptory 
challenge- are not allowed in these courts. 
The privilege of challenging here belongs 
equally to the prisoner and the prosecutor. 
The right of challenguig the members of 
a court-martial prevail*) on the continent 
of Hu rope, a- well a- 111 England and 
Amorieif. 

('halUnp to tight a duel 1 - punishable, 

«ii England, vithfme and imprisonment, 
lit -ever** of the l . States, this offence is 
-object t » the additional punishment of 
ineligibility to any public office, either for 
life or for a limited teim. (See Duel.) 

< ’h vloxs. There are two considerable 
citn-ofthi- name 111 France — Chalous- 
-iir-Siione and < ‘halou^'ir-Mame. The 
latter is the ino-t linportunr. Anciently 
it wa- called Catalaunum. It lies on the 
river Marne, and is the capital of the dti- 
]Kirtnieut of the Manic. It is 201 miles 
east ft' Pari- : Ion. 22' E. ; lat. 48° 57' 
V: population, 10,7S4. Hefore the rev o- 
► lution. it was the se^ of ;u Bishop, and 
clftef place of the generality of Cham- 
pagne. It ha.- iimnutacTiint* of coarse 
woollen el«ftli,«s well built, and contains 
a Gothic cathedral. 10 churches, a public 
library of 30,000 volume, a imiseum, a 
botanic garden, and a cabinet of natural 
history. Attila. the Scourge of God, was 
here defeated by the Romans after an 
olistmate and sanguinuiy contest. ' 

Chalotai-, Louis Reue de Car^deue 
de la : •attorney-general at the parliament 
of Rennes. He was horn at Rennes, 
March t>, 1701, and died July 12, 1785. 

He is celebrated chiefly tor ’tin* legal 
proe<*ss against him, which accelerated’ 
the approach of the French revolution. 

Ity the force of hi# eloquence and the m-» 
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dependence of liis principles, Chdlotai* province, were' the personal enemies of 
gamed the i*steein of the people, told, the prisoner. The parliament of Rennes 
\ the (JOtb year of Iris asre, excited' was dissolved, aud a now one wunmoned, 

^general attention hy the attack! which he which assumed the right of judging in 
i. comincppeed against the Jesuits. The the* case* of Cbalorius. IJut the process 
K i French* court Jiad given them permission had scarcely commenced, when the gront- 
' * to remidfn hi the kingdom, hut sopght'to »est piul of the judges reflwed to serve; 
’^weaken their influence. D’Alc ml>err, Du- tlic rest, 13 in number, Were refused bv * ( 
, clos, Cpndillac, llnlily, Montesquieu and the prisoner on account of thoir partiality 
4 l>iderftt, the friend* oVChalotins, rtrove to to tlie side of the prosecution. The voice 
v' 'effect the alwlition of the order 1*1 France, of the people at lengtli prevailed. Tin: 

,• But it was attacked with the greatest uo- 'remonstrances of the court, and of tin; 

■ * lenre in Chidotais’ eei«*lir*»ted \v«»rk, wli ch duke of Choiseu), determined tin* king to 
first apperrod m 1701, -ind has been Ire- put a Mop to the proceedings. The pn*- 
(ntentlv repented — Comyhs rin>{*i$ tbs oners. were hn!u.*Jicd to Sanrtes. Chalo- 
Cmstltutinns tits JtsuiU .% : winch he f.r*l tai- was requested to resign his office, hut 
read, in h<> official caiuieitt. betnie the he refus’d. The parliament of Remits 
parliament of Rennes. Hi- example dc*uvd tin* reinstatement of all its mem- 
wiu* thllowed 111 f !.e u.her paihameuts, heis. New pamphlets, m tvlutiop to the 
and the coi’scqu •mi 1 w :•» a di**olim'.n of not, appeared every da\, and 150 dvMrib- 
the or* ha. Cli.-hita s v,.i^ support? d, in utojn of them were imprisoned m the 
tins process, b\ that Ji i*i» d u!*i» h j-f'lli- B:c*tje. The oftim** of government m 
s M\ ou* iuls the nhuoe *»f own. and par- Ininth grew weaiy of iitimitig the nunicr- 
lieularly hv the numerous J,tn*>'ni*f* in mis pul ilir.u ions, or, as it was said jmh- 
rranct\ who liad >o lonsr opposed the licit, of imi*iiug tlie’tiutli. From tin* to- 
Jesuits. lie was aided, also. b v the in* 1 *- da us picscriilion of the attornet -geneni), 

. oluTjon of the court, and ihetnvv of th* 1 a new aet.oti arose. The parliament of 
other reluiio'is order*. In \a*n.l:d t*i- Remits commenced a proeew- again*t the 
veune. who atn mpn \ :•* ti i -t, f o iiis'iiv t:o\«riiMi, the duke of \iguitlnn. Louis 
the n peal of the ed 1 1 of Xante*, wine ui WV,tli s'jereiflin^ Net tht 1 nttor'c" 
clefuv of tV Je*ir> . in » . ; *i did Ah- at hhertv. \f fv JO veais uf pcrhcfution. 
unite, (iiith't. and ihc »»••:• ipom.s <\ in: *, lie was iems:an*d in In* ottire*af Rcntie* 
of th“ir own pam. pl< *d the T!-* 1 wliol.* pmei** agajnst (‘lmlotuis w*»- 

which th»*\ h «d r« iniei* d : > ise of i4iai t *i*ie:i/e 1 hy weakness much »if I » v 

. Ciod a*»d t*» the Thn-nc ot iyi , i* 1 . . ."'i 1 the Mi.'i’iia, and i in heated the upproacluu*: 

' lirilhuiit taeMit* which h e’ 1 •••!. dev* '**!»• «! nun •»{ a de*|iolb*iit which hud lost its 
in tl eir si-JiooK Tlie imn «m n S^at eh: i- energy, hi lc‘id, a Jesuit writer ifl Baris 
Refer of (.'lialotn.s soon gave It, - em .•* i *. ass^ded the e>*aiiieti*r of ChaloUus anew 
an op] >oil unu \ of pwculmu r 4 h« , ui-i 1*» s, \ pn»s,vje.o»i was eommeniaVl against 
wh**n a dispute arose l ,,, *wi» , n tlie '•min him hv tii*- heirs of the aci used, ami he 
and tin parlmMMUt of Ih'imes, ,*i. ,»r« oiini w.is hiought ill gmltv. 
cif tlie refund of th" lattei to r *gist«c f'**i - finv vm , m nuhiarv language (gener- 

tain financial edict* v.lneh med tX in- allv ilen»«diiohi tin* Italian ihiamnre* to 

fringe llu privileges of the duchv of lh* - f c.iiij. {s ,i Mgu.d, either hj heat of drum oj 
*. t tagne. AfuT servvftr li's eonnTjv 1m hound of t^iimpet, to obtain a confereuee, 

y4,‘ai>. Chaluiai' J was mt-'-H d w uti 1,^ son vvh n anv niat’er is to Ik* proposed to the 

and five counsellor* of the ^nliamejif, ei.* nw 
* who favored In* » »ih t and tl*rown into Fiivmisir. Foreellim defines cmwrn 
jirisoiu lh* suffered ties tie.itmeut as the «an erele*d roof or ceding ; Herodotu* u>e* 
bujiposed anther of several aiionunou- the word k^ion, to siguifv a covered watr- 
hiters to one of the mmisin, m which on; Ottfried mid Notker, two early’thi- 
tle* style a per.*ot> of the lowe*t r la*.* man writers, use kammvr to denote a 
, wa^ imitated. The prisoner m vtuu pne vaulted chamber, the keeper uf which, as 

i tested bin innocence in .several memorials early as the time of king Dagolicrt, wir», 

(17<W ct w*(j.), seconded hv the pen of called cumerarius. The public treasurv 
' Voltaire and the imnhc voice. r rhe com- of the prine<.*H was called, in the lOrlr 

•^mfewion appointed to examine him pub- century, cornera; and in (iVniiau, down to 
* bribed their proceedings, and condemned the pnwnt period, those sciences, tui ae- 
•Ihim before tiie regular forms of law had ipmmtai ice* with which is essential to the 
been all •complied with. Calonne, the propei administration of the different de- 
milfwter who conducted the process, and partruents of government, are called cam - 
the duke of Aiguilloti, governor of the eral-wisscnschaflen. Words derived from 



CHAMBER— CHAMBER^. 




the Latin term camera are common in waie often powerless, because the diflfer- 
modern .European languages : thus cam- ent Geripon princes frequently refused 
fra in Italian; in French, chambre ; ill to allow' them to be • executed “ in their 
Elfish, chamber; in German, hammer; territories. The history of the imperial 
in Spanish, caman *; in Swedish, kametr , .chamber affords another instance of the 
In many' languages, chamber is used to correctness of Napoleon’s judgment in 


designate a branch of government whose 
^nemhers assemble in a common apart- 
n lent ; thus we have, the camera apoa- 
tolica , in Rome; bamara dc justicia , in 


dissolving the fabric of the German em- 
pire, conformably to the demands of the 
age. 

Chamberlain; a court 'officer* origin-' 


Spain ; chqmbre des deputes, m France ; ally employed, as the name indicates, 
kammergericht, in (rermauy, &rc. — Cham - cither to take charge of the private apart-’ 
her of a cannon , in artillery ; that part of nients of the king, or of the treasury, 
tht* liore of a cannon which receive the called, in the 10th century, camera . (See 

J iowdei* with which it is charged. — Cham * Chamber.) The golden key, which is 
>er of a mortar ; the space when' tjie worn by the HiainlierlamK of the Euro- 
powder lies. — Chamber of a 'miKc ; the jieair^oiirts on two small golden buttons 
place when* the charge of powder is (as well as the buttons themselves, when 
lodged that is to he used for blowing up the key is omithd), indicates, also, the 
the works . — C 'hamberof a battery ; a place origin of the office. At present, their 
sunk under ground to hold the powder, employment (when their office is not 
bombs, so as to preserve them from • merely nominal) is to attend on. the per- 
nuii or moisture. — Chamber of a lock 1 ^ sons of the princes and their consorts. 

• the space between the gates of a lock in a There ^ generally a clmf or high chain-* 
canal, m vvjuch the barge rises and Milks, tierlam. This officer, m England, is callerf 
so as to ]iass tlie lock. lord great chamberlain of England. His 

Chamber of Hkpitils. (See Chatte office »s one of great antiquity and honor, 

C onstituiionnclle .) ' l^imr racked as the sixth great office of 

Chamber of Pu:r&. (See Chmtt the EmdMi emwn. He dre*~.es and un- 
Cunstituiionnclle.) dresses the king before* and after the cor- 

Cii \mblr, Imperial. The imperial onation. Then* e\r*t>, also, a lord cham- 
cliaiuher (fii German, Reichskammerscc- her lit in of die hotwhold, a lord chamber- 
trc/i/) w\* is a court of the German empm^ Kim of the queeuV household, &c. In 
established at Wctzlar, near the Rhine, fact, then* ,m* almost as many chamber- 
It was instituted by the emperor Maumil- lane* as ch;u niter*. — Chamberlain of Lon - 
imi l,in 141*5. In 1H(X», when tin* (ier- dun i> the ofticer who keeps the city 
man empire was dissolved, tin** court, money, which is laid up in a chandler of 
of course, expired. The inlperial chum- London, in Guildhall. He also presides 
l»er had ftmcrtrrcnt jurisdiction with the over the affair* eft* musters and appren- 
aulic council (q. \.) at Vienna, and wa«* t ices, makes tree of the city, Ac c. 
intended, among other tilings, to adjust Chamberiu, or Ciiambfri (anciently 
the disputes lietween tin 1 different inde- Camuria , Camerium* and Cameriacum ); 
pendent members of the (ircrtnan empire, capital of Savoy*, at the conflux of two 
and also such as arose Ingween them and # small river*', near the 1st le ; W4 jmsts E. 
the enqxjror. The mtciftiou of this es- Lym^ ; Ion. 5 a 35' hi; lat. 45° N. ; 
tuhlislinient certaiuly was good, and its population, 1 LW l : Iv»uh*n 11^5. It is a 
♦fleet, at first, lieneficiul. But tJie nn- bishop's stg*. Jt contains a cathedral, 3 
nicnse mans of euses which came before parish churches. 14 convents 4 hospitals, 
it, together vvitW tin* national pedantry of • a college, and a public library. In its vi- 
the Germans, eventually occasioned the ciiqty an* excellent Imths, much frenuented 

m sufiuner. It is situated m a delightful 
valley, and is defended by a castle placed 
on an eminence. IK subtirlis are huge, 
and elegunt ; all the he :s«*s have piazzas. 
It has considerable rnam.'ftietiires and dis- 
tilleries. — At this place the empefcor Sigis- » 
niuiid eri*cted the earldorn of Savoy into 
a duk<*dom, and it was once ihc residence 
of the jwtnces ; but, after the «*ourt was 
removed to Turin, it lost its splendor. t 
.Chambers, Ephraim; a miscellaneous , 
writer, and compiler of a popular diction- 


piotraction of the processes to an mter- 
jmnable length. By the conditions of the 
. peace of Westphalia, after the thirty y ears’ 
war, particularly, by the treaty *of Osna- 
burg, in 164£, the. imperial chandler was 
composed of a Catholic judge, 4 presi- 
dents, named by me emperor (2 Catholic 
and 3 Protestant), and 50 counsellors, 30 
of whom were Catholics, and the rest 
Protestantfl. After that time, the mem- 
liers of the court were much reduced. 
The sentences were without appeal, but 
5 * 
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iary of arts and sciences. He was a wxr 
live of Milton, in Westmoreland, and was 
^aducated at a school at Kendal, fuirierthc 
w • fktker of die Celebrated bishop Watson. 
VjOn leasing school, lie Was aj>preiitiml to , 
f* J. Seuex, a mathematical instrument and 
^ ’ ^lobe maker in London. Hero he ac- 
quired such a taste for the study of sci- 
ence, and made so much proficiency in it, - 
• that he not only tbrihed the dca*i‘ju of 
’ Compiling Ins famous Cvelopiedia, hut 
’ actually wrote some of the armies for it 
liehhuf hi** master’s colfi iter. The first 
til it ion of tins woih was pubh-hod in 
1728, ill 2 vols. ii»ho : and Chamber?* wa,s 
MHin after cho>en F. It. r 5 . Two stifci*- 
quent editions, in 1 7**58 and 1 7W, appeared 
previoii"lv to hr* death, whi ,, h lmj>|M*ned 
May 15, iVlll. 8e>er»d iuipio\ed edition** 
of the C)«iop:edia Imv been puhh>h'*d, 
and it lws -ened as the I.jimn of many 
i-idKcque'il woik". (See Rn s, « rah inn.) 

Chamrmis. (See Houses of bnghla- 
(></•/, and ,C 'hnrte Const Itul ion n dl e. } T 
Cuawbord ; a eu>tle, park and village, 
with ihc surrounding tt mtoty, compil- 
ing 5000 acies of foreM and ‘?d limn" : 

'■ the whole around embrae ■- 11.0$) acre*.. 
It i& situated in the tit partmout of Loire- 
and-Cher, near Bioi". It w.c* mnud-d 
by the Flench nation u> a pi*"ent to the 
son of the luiudi led duht of ji*n\,:hi» 
young ditto 1 of Jjoidcuux : hut the con- 
duct of lie* iiimHn »n tbi" j'i'iii d. t »int 
meijt with tie* appi'ihati.ej Me* pubhe. 
The s-plcnd.d castle of Chain 1 ’ nd "mi- 
nted in the middle of a paik, enclosed h\ 
walls e\tind;njL r eight - !« as*iu **. !» mn- 

tauis 440 rootle*, Id Linn 1 staircr."*-, and 
stalls for the leception of 1*200 hois'>. It 
was built, in the Gothic s*f # \l»v by lb mu- 
tual, for Traneis ], and romphted l.ndei 
Louis XIV. Here Franeisl mduhed hi*, 
inclination *lbr salljmtr) ; h»*re the arts * 
first sprung to life in France; an*! h« A i»* 
king St&uhduu" Lcc/iii**kv leaded, ini nine 
} eaiv». In 1745, it was git «Xi hf Loin." XV* 
to marshal Save, who died tliere in 1750. 
The emjieror Napoli-on gau* the domain" 
of CHpiuhord to the prince of Wagram 
(Bertiihir), and constituted it the principal- 
► ity of Wagram. When the widow of the 
piarshai offered the estate for sale, a com- 
pany wtik formed, which bought it for 
1,542,000 francs, will rave it, to the duke 
Bordeaux in the name of the people of 
France, on die day of liis lmptism, May 
1, 1821. Several lithographic prints of 
Chanibord, with descriptions, were pub- 
lished by*Engehnanu. Paris, 1822 ; also a 
large lithograph by Tsabey, the largest of 
the kind in France. 


CftABfBRE ardente (French ; burning 
ehaiplierV; formerly, in Ffjuice, a chain- * 
ber in wfoch state prisoners of high rank 
w ere tried by torcfi-light. The cIihihImt 
was hung with black cloth. When Fran- 
cis II, iii the Kith century, established a 
court to try the Protestants, who wore* 
usually condemned to 1 lie burnt, the pedple " 
called this court, likewise, rhambre ardent e, 
in allusion to its sentences. 

Chamber wtrouvar^e (French ; tilt* 
chandler not to lie found) ; an apficll&tloit 
that wn** bestowed, in ridicule, on Tlie 
French cliainlH*r of deputies, which met 
after the second restoration of Loui" 

X VIlL/oiwt." coldness and anti-national 
it\ : This appidkition lias Ik'cii j»n*si'n ed 
.The party t>pi>osed to the principles of tin 
n vohitiou were evtmvagaut in their ex- 
ultation, on uccounl of llieir trjmnpJi ; hm 
thi" miction 1ri"t«*d onlj from June 2"*, 
‘1S15, to t*cpt. (i, 181(5. In the proclama- 
tion dated from Cauilmi), the king hail 
aln ad\ sought to quiet the nation in re- 
sjK'ct to \anou" appn*hen"iori", whuli 
max Inae contnbiited f to the events of 
Slaich, J815. It was conceded tlrnt the 
,>n\ eminent had, (S'lliaiis, lwvn deficient,. 
th«* tuiriiMn hih to acquire vuore um»;, 
b\ .means df a president ; the r»*|»ort «>t 
tic* intended reiMahhsh incut tithes and 
feudal nidus was deekin*d unft>iiiidivL 
t*‘io piin*iui"« j i , s of tlic mil tonal domain" 
v.iri on«*e moil qssii icd of the in violatui- 
u\ if their pmjH*rt\ * ami a promise wu** 
made, that all clu"s*s of )S k oplc should h** 

• I'.ible to thj* otfiet*" of state, and c\eii 
to foov immediately connected ’With the 
court. Aitn the second return of rh* 
kiii&* r prince Talhyrund was iqqNiintet 1 
po* iit.'iit of i In* i!iiiii"tena) council. The 
other n , i , ii"t* i*s wen* Louis, Pas]ui«n, 

( Ion v ion (^r, Jaiicourt, the duke of 
liiclteheii and l 4 \tUche. The chamlM'r of 
di putic." w«" djssohed^the mnnU*r of 
deputies no* teamed from k 2t32 to 40*2, mter-i, 
mediate 1mm lies of electors established tin 
u tiif choice of the ineinlMTSof the cliandMM 
of depuii(*s, and the choice 1 pliu k cd whol- 
ly in tin* hand" of the richest jmtsohs of 
each dejKirtinent.* Before the ehambei" 
actually comernsl, the sceins* in the south 
of France, the massacre of the Mameluke- * 
at Marseilles, of the Protestants at N wines, 
ami of marshal Brtine at Avignon, showed 
what a su\uge sjnnt htid broken loose. 
In August, the ministry was again changed. 
The duko of Richelieu hecame president; 
Derazes took Fouclie’H place,; Clarke, 
duk<* of Feltre, was made minister of 
war ; Jiarbe-Marlxiis, Duboucliage and 
Oorvetto took tlie places of Pasquier, 



Jnucoutt niid Louis. The perpctratoni* 

• of the mas&acreB m the tfouth roriiaiiiecf 4 
unpunished. A royal enhance, indeed, 
of Nov. 21, commanded that tin* mUrder- 

• ers of. general La^arde, and the autliors 
of the other atrocities at Nisincs, should 
lie brought to trial ; but of 18 persona oe- ' 
fused, 'only two were actually tried. On 
the oilier hand, Ncy atoned with his life 
for his inconstancy, although it admitted 
of niuMi extenuation, and notwithstanding 
the capitulation of Paris, which had do- 

. dared a general ainnesi) tbr all jjoliticul 
crimes. On Oct. 7, the session of tin; 
Hiamlwr of deputies was opened: the 
Usoice of them had been guided bv the 
same spirit which now prevailed in their 
proceedings. All the measures which 
weiued to fa\or ii re1a]ise to the old state 
of things, and which could mtvc iw m- 
sti u merits of revenge and per-icutiom 
Weic adopted without ili-eil^ion, «iiiu 
even deuiujid<'*d. Tins was the ca-e with 
tiu* laws of Nov. \\ 1H3, re-neeting the 
punishment of sedition- pioi^ani.itiou^ ; 

- of Dec. 20, respectum tin* nstnrutioi} of 
tly* tavri pmotelut ; of Jan. 11, 18 hj, r»*- 
.spectnui the htmishim ni of the legicidos: 
and ofAJ.iv 8, respecting die abolition of 1 
divorce. A host of Mihofthnnie ntlicers 
who had never taken an active part in 
public alliur*, w«i*c removed tiom then 
^ ClilploviueuK oil the pjetetice of then ei*r 
t( naming rev olutiminn '“Mtmu nts ; and 
( lnik*, the mmt'tet of w.s*, acted alto- 
gether arhitiv.nly m tin new organiAitien 
of the arniv, degrading if<>* nut^ « tii- 
«Ms tuidqpionjoting otliei ", The disad- 
vantageous peaee of*No\. 20, Ido, the 
. great btirdui which, the foreign aumes 

* imposed on the people, and the ioe.it 
scarcity which prevailed, augmented the 
disaffection therebv occasioned. Disturb- 
ances broke out at Gienohle, Toulouse a 
and Ia ous, which cost some liundieds of 

* .jm^mded peasants then hve<, while their 
true authois rcmauied undi-cov ered. The 
government Iwcaiin- filially aware that 
the) obuld no longer proceed in thrs* 
course' without risking a general eruption. 
Tin* ministers Vauhlane and ftaihe->lar- 
hois were Miperscded bv Lame and Dam- 
bm\, and the minister 1 brazes soon 
obtained a decisive influence. It lieing 
iwresNHrv fi»r him to possess a majority in 
the chamber of tleputics, the chamber 
was dissolved. Sept. 5, I81t», by on ordin- 
ance of tbe king, and the deputies, at the 
siune time, reduced to the. number of 258. 
The law of Fell. 5, 1817, subsequently 
< ‘stabl i shed new rules for elections, w hich, 
for a time, seemed to keep the tw o leading 
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parties Ig a kind ofiqullibHum; but, as 
apprehensions were entertained that it 
'might enable the eonstipitknyfldists to ob- 
tain the* superiority* they were compelled 
to yield to their <ipponentfc, by the new- 
of election of 1820. 

Chameleon (ckamrdeo, Daqd.) ; a ge- 
nus of reptiles belonging to the saurian or ' 
lizard-like order, a native of parts of Asia 
and Africa. The very remarkable power 
which these animal* ix>ssess of changuig 
their color, and at pleasure producing a 
succession of rich and beautifully varied 
tints over tbe whole body, at a very earl)' 
period called the arymtion of <ri)gprvei& to 
their . habits. Aristotle, the great Greek 
naturalist, who never was equalled excejit 
b) George Cuvier, ha> left a veiy perfect 
description of the chameleon, in the llth 
chapter of he- 2d hook on the history 
of atimiab. Various jxvets and fqfoulisrs 
have, at dilTerent periods, contributed to 
its celehntv , and, bv inaccurate or fanri- 
litl repirsentatioiis, have rendered it far 
more of a ni odist) than ’uatuie ever de- 
signed it to he. — The .-km of the chame- 
leon is compiled of a sort of small, scaly 
irrani-, sftul, under ordinary eircunistancei, 

«*t a tfreeiiish-smiy cnloi. The general 
toim of the hi>dv reminds one of the hz- 
aid, hut the Trunk is compressed, anti hie 
hack lusrhlv ridged «»r cutting. The occi- 
put, or posterior part of the head,, is ele- 
vated pvmrtiujiealh : the eves are large, 
projerthig tai outward?-, vet almost entire- 
1\ coveied over hv the skin, except imme- 
diately opposite the pup:! What is still 
mote singular. tin* eve.> aiv ca)>able of 
moving independent l\ of each other, 
taking diliereiit duccuoiis at the same 
mon it nt. Thtie is no visible external 
ear utlie tongue is flediv, cylindrical, and 
c.ijianlc of srieat elongation : the teeth arc 
Tulohate. , The lirst jilis unite with tin* 
sitrnnm, the succeeding vvitJi their qone- 
sfMUiilents of the opposite side, enclosing 
the abdomen #ii a perfect circle. Each 
of the leet has fl\«» # toes, l>ut these an* 
separated into two portions (one contaui- 
mg two and tin' other three tiH»s) by tbe 
skin, which covers them entireh to the 
nails. The tiyl i*> long, round and pre- 
heiisjle, or callable of grasping twigs oi 
branches, to sustain the onunal. The 
lungs of the chameleon an* vesicular, ami 
so large that, w hen inflated to the utmost, 
the whole IkhIv becomes almost tmnsna- 
nmt. Witli the difft'rent degree of infla- ' 
tion, the surface undergoes changes of 
color, owing to the variations’ prodyced 
in the distribution of die blood, and not, a# 
has been Ihbletl, by the animal assuming 
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the ( c 6 lqirof the body upon which it Hap- 
pens to be placed. It is scarcely possible 
to witness any tiling more curious or beau- 
1 tiful than the rapid transitions * from hue 
* 4 o hue, exhibited by the chameleon, when 
aroused to motion. The chameleons an* all 
exceedingly slow, dull, and almost torpid. 
‘The only part which they mote with ce- 
lerity is their long tongue! This organ is 
clothed, at its extremity, with a viscid, 
gluey mucus, and is darted out for ‘rite 
purpose of capturing insects, ujxm w Inch 
tlie animal subsists. 'As they feed hut sel- 
dom, and an* frequently mVu inhaling the 
air, to inflate their bodies as alx>ve-meu- 
tioued, ancient observe!" concluded tliat 
they fed altogether on air; closer at- 

* tention to their habit" ha** shown that they 
require a diet rather mole siihMantiai. 
The specimen* ocea^umally hmught alive 
to the l\ States' rarely "lirvive the first 
winter after their arrival, though they tube 
food without much difficulty. Threi* or 
four species are w ell known, and are na- 
tives of Africa and the Molucca islands. 
They pass their lives altogether upon trees, 
feeding upon small inlets foi which their 
construction shows them to lx* perfectly 
adapted. Doubtless new' sjiecies will he 
added to the catalogue, as the countries 
of which they an* name** shall he more 
fully explored. 

Guam tsso, Adalbert de, a natural!"! and 
, circumnavigator of the world. Ikkii 17rH, 

* in Champagne, left l'nincp, with hi" pa- 
rents, during the revolution. and found a 
new home at Berlin. He enter* d the 
IVuv-itjn army, afterward" studied, and 
became intimate with many of tin* first 
German literati. * In lelft, he wrote the 
singular tale, railed Ptin St hit mihL the 
lnstoiy of a man who had lo"t he- slim low, 

■ which is tnuislate*! into Kngli'h. Vha- 
inisso went4Ls naturalist on tin* voyage of 
discoveiy, made at** tin* expeiis** of the 
Russian chancellor count Roman/oft. He 
sailed from Croustadt in ]HL 5 ,upd returned 
to Borlin in 1 ^ 1 ^, where he n*c«*ived an 
appointment in tin* botanical gaol* ti. Ills 
Bemerkungen vniMmirh*ni % \V<' imar, 1 KH, 
4 to. (Oliservations and Opinions) during 
the voyage of discovery, occupy the ltd 
volume of the w’ork which contains the uc- 
- count of the voyage. Chami"so is also tin* 
author of some veryjiretty German jhm*his. 
y Chamois (antilope rupiraprn , Ball.); a 
vell-knowto Species of the genus antelope 
(q. v.), found only m high, mountainous 
regions, where they feed, in small flocks 
or famiJkiH, on tlie highest cliffs affording 
ve^btation, w hich are almost inaccessible 
to roan. Th£ chamois are exceedingly 


shy, and have very acute senses, ad that it 
is only by great' patience and skill, that the 
hunter cat, come sufficiently near to shoot 
them. They’ are so sw r ift, and leap with * 
so much vigor, and with such surenpss of 
foot, or to render it impossible to overtake 
them in a. fitir chase. Hence the hunters- 
of the Alps, where a few of this sjiecjesy 
are still foiuid, are obliged to encounter 
•the greatest penis in pursuit of this favor- 
ite game ; and, owing tq the dccurren^e of 
sudden fogs, storms, avalanches, and Win- 
ous accident**, may' always be regarded a** 
placing their lives in great jeopardy. 
Chamois are found among the mountains 
of tin* Caucasian range, and among the 
heightsVf the Himalaya, in greater abun- 
dance than in the Aljis and Pyrenees 
when* they an* so closely pursued! Their 
tlr-di is considered a very superior article * 
of food; but whether it is in fact much 
lx'tter than that of other animals of tlx^ 
antelope or deer kind, may reasonably be 
doubted. The skin of tlie chamois h 
wrought ifttn a soft, pliable leather, well 
known by the name of the animal fui- 4 
liishiug it! During the winter, tlx* cham- 
oi" kt*f'|*s in tlx* caverns ami hollows of tlx* 
(rock*. Jt> v nice is a short, sharp w hist ling 
or blowing. Two and sometimes three 
young are produced at a birth. — Tlx* 
chamois 1* about three feet in length. and 
two feet high : its head resembles that of* V 
the domestic goat, hut the nostrils an* h*"*, 
and the up|x»r lip ix>t so prominent. It 
h,i" no muzzle nor benri]^ The bonis an* 
six ot seven inches lqng, round, almost 
smooth, at tir& straight ami )XT|g,*ndicular, 
and suddenly terminating 111 a hook di- 
rected backward", and slightly downward". # 
Tlier an* no larmiers ,* nor cutaneous ap- 
pe.iilag *" or glands, in front of the lowei 
jiart of the neck. The skin is clothed 
4 wnli two sorts of hair— a very uhmxlnnt 
•uid brownish woolly, and a drv and fran- 
gible, "ilky liair, varying with the ^cc-^ • 
sons, upon the laxly' exclusively, of a rath-* 
ei deep-hnivvti in winter, of a blown fawn 
•color 11 ^summer, and slightly gray in the 
spring. ' Both sorts of hair are gmy at 
tlx* base throughout the year. The heail 
is ofu pale-y ellovy color, excepting a black- 
brown Irnnd, which commence near the 
nose, 11ml ends at the Imsc of the horns 
anil ears, after surrounding the eyes. The 
tail is hluck. The inside of the thighs alxl 
the ears are white. The hoofs an* concuve 
beneath, and terminute ’ by a projecting* 

* The larmvr is a construction appended to the 
eye-, ol vanous animals of the dec*r kind, Arc . lor * 
whu h there is no English name. Its use is un- 
known/ 
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edge, especially on the dutside, ' The fe- 
' male closely resembles the male, except 
tliat she is much smoJlen The kids ave ‘ 
of a *I«ep yellowish color, having the im-’ 
dcr jaw, both sides of the head, and t^e 
throat,, while.. There is a black* bund, 
beginning at the comer of tlie mouth on 
«*uch cheek, Hiuroimdiog tin* eye; and enej- 
fng on v the forehead, without meeting the 
hand of the other side ; end of tlie \ail 
black ; thighs white; a dors&l line, crossed 
by a tnuisverse one, ujion the shoulders. 

Chamomile. (Sec Camomile.) 

Chamomile, Roman {anthums nobilis , 
Ian.) ; a perennial plant, native of Europe^ 
and lowering 111 June or July. Chamo- 
mile ‘flowers, such as they are ftauid in 
the shops, are while, desiccated, of a very 
aromatic ami rather pleasant sna il, and of 
a Mirv bitter and warm taste. They con- 
tain an essential oil, of a line blue color, 
a giinuuo-resinous principle, camphor, and • 
tannin. VVatei an<l alcolnd deprive then 
active principles. Tin* Roman chamomile 
is a moderately energetic stimulant, jhis- 
M*-"iiig, on account of its hittrnicss. Mam- 
tome properties which have rendered it a 
popular remedy for a numl>er of tlisi&M'*. 
It is employ eii • with success to stimu- 
late the digesfh e functions m dy "pej^m, 
chlorous, o„ni, in tlatulent cubes, \c. 
It is aNo ifdvantngeiiiisly used m Might 
intermittent lewis, mid sjm^modic nflc «•- 
turns. \ strong infusion, taken warm and 
in a large quantity, provokes vomning: in 
eonsequence *9 which it is used m dii" 
nianm r, esj»cciaH\ m North Amciiva and 
Clip land, in order to H""i*t the action 
of emetic*. It is also aduunist« led vlith 
advantage as nil aiitltchiiiiiric. The com- 
mon chamomile ( mail harm chanwnulla , 
Lin.) is now out of use. (See Cumntmlt.) 

Cll\M0r\I,CnAM01 f \IS,Cn VMOl M\,nr 
(hiviMoix; a tow n of Suv oy , m Fpper Fati- 
eigHN ; 12 miles E. S. E* Chamhem, 4*2 • 
H. E. Cenex a; population, 1500. It is 
situated in a celebrated vale, which lies X. 
of mont Blanc, S. E. of the lake of (Icne- 
\a; J8 miles long, and 1A broad. Tho # 
river Vrve Hows through the centre of it.* 
The scenery surrmiiiding the tide is unri- 
valled in beauty and grandeur. It is :i300 
i«‘et allow* the sou. It is visited 1>\ all 
travellers in Switzerland. 

ChaMpa u\j: ; hefort* the revolution, a 
country of bmiico, bordeicd E. by Lor- 
raine and Fmiirhe-Coiiitp. S. by Burgundy 
and Nivernois, W. by the Wr of France 
and Picardy, and N. • by Flatulent. It 
is about 195 miles in length, and 135 
broad. The land is fertile, and produces 
the celebrated wine called a tier its name ; 


aUo much grain and putuxage. Troyes 
was the capital. Population, 1,200,000. * 
Square miles, 11,880. It now forms the * 
.whole of the departments of Ardennes, 
Marpp, Upper Marne, Aube,' and pan of 
those of Yonnc and Seine-tmd-Mame. 
(See Champaign.) , 

Champagne, Philip, an eminent painter,* ' 
1 liom at. Brussels, in 1602, went to Pans in 
1021, whop* he was afterwards appointed 
* painter to the queen Maria de Mejlicis, 
wiio ^ave him the direction -of tlie paint- 
ings tor tin' Luxembourg. He comment* 
ed 'the Galerit des Homme s illusires. In 
the suburb St. Jacques he painted six pic- 
tures fur the Carmelites.. Their chiuvh 
contains a crucifix by him, winch, though 
painted on # horizontal surface, appeal's 
to the most practiced ey e to be perpendic- 
ular The paintings in the dome of the 
Soi bonne an* among hib lw*sr works. He** 
vmi^ dn ec tor of the academy of fine arts. 
When he began to feel die infirmities of 
age, he retired to the Port* Royal, here 1 
hiK daughter wn- a nun. She afforded 
bun the subject for a beautiful painting. 
She >i> represented seated, a protracted 
fever having brought her to the verge of 
death. gSmi up by the physicians Sin 
i' pray nig w itli a "istci of the cni.x c lit. and 
regains liei health. The tigurc of the 
d.’Mighlcf, particularly her bead, i> of ev- 
tiuordiiiary beauty. The muH-umof Pari* 
JM'-M'MM ", beanies till" paintHJg.SiX ethei> 
of die Mime arli-t, among which are a 
/jorrfa Sup/nr and a Ahthr Dolorosa. 
Nuineiou-. wok' of hi" are also to 1 m 
found at Paii". and scattered through 
m.iiiy town." of France. Champagne w us 
ven ^oii"cieiitiou". IJe would nevei pamr 
naked figure", lie deserv 0" a very' high 
place amongbt the painters of the Flemish 
bclm#L He tiled ill lb/4. 

Ciumpvgm. i> aw me which made 
chiefly in the do|Hirti*ent of flie Marne, in 
tlib ti’dtvant province Chumjiauuc, and is 
rommoiilv divided into river and mountain 
w ines (rnfe d* la riVim dt Alarm , and 
r ins de la montagnt dt Reims): the former 
being, ibr the most part, white, the lattei, 
red. Not all of these wince are sparkling 
or frothing, though In the name cham- 
pagne, i> generally understood such win- 
as has lieen subjected to an imperfect Tfrr- 
lhentntion, and contains a quantity of rai- 
bonic acid gas generated during die insen- 
sible fennentotion in the Ixittlc, wlmdi is 
diseugag(‘d on nunoving the pressure hv* * 
wliicu it was detained in solution. The 
briskest wines are not ulvvays tin* best; 
thin are, of course, tlie most dtVecriv* 1 in 
true vinous quality ; ami the binall portion 
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of aleol|dl which they contain immediately 
escapee from the froth as it rises orf-tlie 
, eur&ce, carrying with it the aroma, and 
leaving the liqbor that remains in the glass 
.nearly vapid. For it has l>een shown, by 
Humboldt, that, when the jroth is collected 
under a bell-glass surrounded with ice, tlic 
alcohol becomes condensed on the sides 
of the vessel. Hence the still or the 
creaming or slightly sparkling Champagne 


ChAmpiClos. . . This was, from the com-* 
m^ncement of modem Wslbry, and long 
afterwards, a place authorized by the law's 
made by sovereigns for the purpose^ and 
consecrated ^particular combats between 
those vho wished to determine, ip that 
manner, eitlier a lawsuit or dispute of 
honor. This name was also given to the 
place set apart for tournaments. 

Champ u’Ahile; a settlement of French 


w ines [vins enmans, or demi-moussru r) are . soldiers, in the province of Texas, which 
more highly \ allied by connoisseurs, and was put down in its infancy by the gov- 


' fetch greater prices than the full-frothing 
wines (vins g* rand moussnix). 11} icing 
these wines lieion* they are used, the ten- 
dency to effervesce is ui some degree re- 
pressed; hut, when they are kept eooj, 
tins precaution is unuecessai 
it may he oldened that th< 
the hanks of the Marne siipplv tin 1 choieest 
wiiw*s, and that the quality degenerates in 
proportion ns the) recede from the river. 
Among the white wines of Champagiie, 
tlic tiqjt rank is generally aligned to those* 
of Silleiy, the produce of the vuicvurds of 
Verzenay, Mnilli, Kaumont. \ c. Of the 
Reims mountain wines, those of Veizi, 
Verzerjav, Mnilli, Hou/v and r?t. Hade, are 
most esteemed : but the Olos St.»Tliieny 
furnishes perhaps the finest red Fliuni- 
pagne. The name Jolly rhampasrne . un- 
der which, at present, a large (piautity of 
the licst champagne i< sold m the l\ 
States, doi*s not originate from a place in 
f'hampagne, hut from the owner of exten- 
sive vineyards m that provnic* , who ex- 
ports much champagne to the |\ State*. 
The soil of the principal vincvanls 
tiiroughout ('humpngiic is comjmscd of 
a loose* marl. resting on chalk, and soinci 
times mixed with flints. Foi the manu- 
facture of the white Champagne w me*, 
black grajK*s an* now general!) use-iL Iii 
making the red wines, the grapes areTrod- 
d«n liefbre they are lntrodueed into the 
vat. Chaiiqwigm*, Alien well mode, himJ 
placed in cool cellars, will retain in good* 
qualities from JO to 20)fjprs. € , (For fur- 
• ther mfonnation resjiecting this deli- 
cious liquor, and the art of making it, see 
A. Henderson’s History of Ancient and 
Modem Wines , London,* 1H‘24, 1 \ol., 4to.). 

Champartv, or C h \ mpkrti ( campi par- 
. H /to, liecause the fiarties in champarty 
agree to divide the land, &c., m question), 
is a liargain with the plaintiff’ or defendant 
. ill any suit, to have part of the land, debt, 
:of other tiling >>ued for, if the party that 
'undertakes it prevails therein ; whereupon 
the champertor is to cany on the party’s 
suit at. hip own expense. It is a species 
of Maintenance, and punished in the same 
manner. (See Maintenance ,) 


eminent of Mexico, ticcausc Spain was 
unwilling to |M*rrint its existence on tin* 
borders of that state. In October, 181^, 
the colonists wen* dispersed bv a part) of 
famish troops. Geneml Lnllcmaud, w In ► 
In geneml, . was bafijslicd from France, and n*sided in 
e vine) arris on New Orleans, collected them again, and 
lf»d most of them to a colony established 
h\ Fn*iich emigrants on the Tomhigl**e, 
m the state of Alabama. This district 
w here tiny settled, and part of w liich the) 
])urclmM‘(f, while the rest was gmi»t«*d 
them, wa> railed Marengo, and tin* capital 
which they built was called Aiglrrille. 
Aiglev ille was founded principal!) under 
the direction of generals Flau/el and Le- 
li*l»\ n* Deniioiiettcs. In the treaty conclu- 
ded by the 1 T . States with S]»aiii, in J 
respecting the region of Florida, Texas 
was «ri\ up, without rescue, to New 
Spain. At the same time, the republic of 
'p*\u- wn* formed, under a president, 
general James Long, who was joined b\ 
H*\c*r.il Frenelunen iro^i the Champ 
d* \s»le. The capital wa* Nacodorhts. 
'Fills republic, likewise, was soon dissolv- 
ed, end general Long returned the 1’. 
States. Texas, at present, belongs to the 
Limed Mexican States, forming a part of 
the state of Santander. (See Texas ami 
Sun Flip*.) 

< Siamc-ih -Bxtuli.f (field of battle), 

L in inilif.in luuguage, is the ground on 
which an action i* fought. The com- 
mando) who obliges his adverear) to quit # 
this ground, and altundon it to him, ob- 
tains the victor). 

J riiA»ii*-i>r-MARs, or df.-Mai (campus 
Martins), The campus Martins was a* 
laige field on the Tilier, in imcicnt Rome, 
near the modem Ponte Molle. After the 
expulsion of the last- king, who was the 
owner, it was coiibccrated to Mure, and 
boned the Roman youth for a piuoe of 
military exercise. The people used to 
assemble then* for the election of magis- 
trates, and the place was adorned with 
splendid buildings and rows of pillars. At 
a short distance appeared the tomhof* Au- 
gustus and the Pantheon, now the Maria 
rotunda . When the Franks had conquer- 
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, p.d the Gauls, in 4&6, th&y heldtbeir public 
assemblies, according to the German cue- 
tom; iii the open air. In the fifth and suc- 
ceeding centuries, these assemblies were 

* called, from the time of meeting, March- 
fields.* In the 8th century, they were trans- 
fer rod by Pepin, the fat her of Charlemagne, 
to the month of May, and called the Mdy- 
9 Jidda i hut fhe plain where the Frankish' 
kings am m ally reviewed the army, had 

0 the name of tiie Jkld of Mars , or the cam- 
pus Martins. At the May -fields, the king 
was present with tjio menilte.rs of his 
court, the bishops, the nobles, and the 
people. The latter, however, long nog* 
looted the privilege of attendance, and 
were at length deprived of* it. ,4*11 ques- 
tions relating to public affairs, such as war, 
peace, the eiiiictrnent of laws, wen* de- 
cided by the majority. Pepin called to- 
gether only the nobility and the clergy; 
hut Charlemagne ordered that every count 
should bring with him 13 assessors, ortho 
sime number of the rtio*>t resjM*ctuhle 
men within Iuh jurwdietion, to represent 
the people <n the general assembly. The 
first descendants of Capet departed from 
this linage; hut Plnlip IV, who reigned 

* from 1285 to 1311, restored the third es- 
tate, by calling together delegates iiomtlie 
•ita^. — 'fhe modern Cham p-de-Mar**' in 
Paris is an ^xteiiMve plain, surrounded by 
touches and funnelled with a fourfold 
«nu of lives on each sdc of it. Thf 1 
French guards and the young men in tlie 
iniiitai) school, used it for their place of 
exercise. During the revolution, public 
festiial-* won* celebrated, and races tjwih 
plate heit*. Even Louis XVI and Ins 
family took part in the preparations made 

* h«'ie. in 1 75 K>, for a gieat fete de la fid* ra- 
tion, winch was succeeded by scene* qf 
Miniultand hloodsht'd. in 1815, Xapolcou 
^elected the Clmmp-de-Mnrs for the scone 
bf a general assembly of the French of the 
j^th century, lie determined, nftet Ins 
jnlurn from Elba, to lay helbre the repre- 
sentatives of the uutioii the artieles of a 
supplementary constitution, culled the »icte , 
adtnlionml , winch lie haddravvn up in the 
form of the. Frankish capitularies, and 
ihus, by an imposing show, t<i estab- 
lish tin 1 legality of his second acces- 

. sum to the; throne. This meeting was 
held June 1, 1815. After a solemn 
mass, Dubois, one of the 500 deputies 
from the central committees of tin; elec- 
toral colleges, read an address expressive 
of the allegiance of the French people to 
the government of Napoleon. The high 
chancellor then made known the assent 
of the people to the projwsed supplement 


to tfie constitution. Although no deputies 
appeared from 40 of the departments, the ' 
heifld announced that the acteyvaa accept- , 
ed by the French nation. Accordingly 
"Napoleon signed it, and declared, in a , 
speech before the assembly, that he enjoy- 
ed his distinction as an emperor, a consul, 
a soldier, in fine, that he received every 
thing, from the people. He then swore to 
oliserve the fundamental laws of the em- - 
pire, und to enforce their observance. The 
whole assembly, consisting of about 20,000 
persons, repeated the oath. Then a Te 
Deum was chanted, and Napoleon distrib- 
uted the eagles to the national guards, and 
the sea und land forces, who were drawn 
iij) around him in the form of squadrons 
and battalions. Inclusive of 27,000 na- 
tional .guards, the whole htimbcr amount- 
ed to 50,000 men. After this festival, 
which partook of a political, religions and 
military character, Napoleon assembled 
the chamber of peers, and qf the deputies 
of die people. Three weeks after the com- 
mencement of the session, the chamber 
received the ulKlication of the emperor. 

Champ*., John, was lw>rn in Loudon 
county , J’ irgiuia, and, m the year 1776, at 
tin 1 age of 24, having entered into the rev- 
olutionary army, was appointed a ser- 
geant-major in Lev’s regiment of cavalry'. 
\fter the discovery of Arnold's treason, 
Washington irceived frequent intelligence 
that many American officers, and one 
brigadier, high in his confidence, were* 
concerned in the conspiracy, ami, wishing 
to ascertain whether such was the case, or 
the lopurt only an artifice of the British 
general to weaken his confidence in his 
officer*, he desired major* Lee to select 
from his legion some Inild and trusty indi- 
vidual, who should proceed to the ene- 
myVhnny in the character of a deserter,' 
make himself known to one uf Washing- 
ton's confidential agents in New York, 
obtain, through ins means, evidence of the 
innocence qj- guilt of the suspected officers, 
and traiMiiit the result to major Lee. He 
was also to seize* Arnold, anil convey him 
alive to the American camp, but by no 
means to 1411 him, as Washington only 
wished him rb undergo public punishment, 
and hoped that, by Ins arrest, he would be 
able to unravel the conspiracy, and save 
tl ic lift; of Andre. Lee fixed upon Chamfie 
to execute the project,*’ wlio expressed Ins 
readiness to encounter any personal dan- 
ger for the cause of liis country, but loath- 
ed the idea of desertion. Lee, however, 
filially induced him to undertake, the haz- 
ardous service. Having taken down This 
instructions in a peculiar character, and * 
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papsaj the Ameriran Jiueg with great dif- 
Meutty, he readied the British galleys Tying 
belbw Paulus Hook, hotly pursued hy his 
comrades -as a defter. After an exami- 
nation hy sir Henrv Clinton, lie was ciuv, 
signed to the care of general Arnold, who 
retained hiiu ill his former rank. One* oIm- 
ject of his enterprise — the presen at ion of 
Andre — wa> defeated hy the phiripitnncy 
of that officer in emitting the miture of 
his connexion with Arnold, In* tore prepar- 
ations could Ik* made for the alKluction of 
■ the latter. Chain}**, hovvfcvei, obtuiw*d 
full evidence of the innocence of the 
American officers, and resolved on making 
a hold attempt to earn otT Arnold. Blit, 
untbmumtelv , on the very night when the 
losign was to have both executed, hy 
seizing and gaga mg \mnld m a private 
g.ildeu, w Jieiv he wasaecu*st*Mlicd to spend 
r .line time previous to retiring to rest, and 
j’leu ii>me\ms him -ecrejh to a boat, 
which Lee had ^rationed in the Hudson, 
h»* shifted in- quarter- m order to siqnTin- 
t'*n<l the embarkation of some troiqis, and 
thus ti»e plot was frustrated. On the 
junction of Vniold with Imd Cornwallis 
m Virginia, Champe found an opj*ortuiiitv 
of escaping to the anm of genera! (lieene, 
who provided him with means to n*tum 
to Washington 1 '* camp, where he vilely 
arrived, to t!» surprise and jn\ of his old 
confederates. >\ lien Wa-hnigton imiid- 
ed de* command of the nnm undei 'pres- 
ident j Adams lie eauseil inquire to he 
made concerning Champe, de-mmiig to 
reward lum by piomotion tor hi- exem- 
plar v conduct: but he learned, with -onovv, 
that he had icceiith died in Keuinrkv. 

('ji wirroRT, Sebastien Boeh Nicolas, 
wtis liomun 1741, in a village near Cler- 
iriont. in Auvergne, and went, while be 
was voung, to Pan-, lie w a* theii called 
.Wrote, apd of Ins parent- knew only l.is 
mother, fin* whom lie always retaineu tin 
tenderest affection. Doctor Mordmi 4 vvas 
his fb^t patron and instructor. With beau- 
tiful ftwures, and an active linnd, ingen- 
ious; and impatient of n*stmii it, lie entered 
, the theatre of lift* under the name 01 
Champfort. He wrote several artieles lor 
the Journal Bnryclopedi <j u t/nu < l was one 
of' the editors of the Vurabulaur Franraia. 
H« presented a numl*T of ]ii|iem t fo the 
French and other academies, mid wrote 
’ some comedies, vvftieh wen-receiveri with 
at approbation. Hi- Lr Marchnnri (ft 
hyrne is still }K*rfbrined. His health 
soon began to decline, and his income was 
scarcely sufficient to meet Iris expenses, 
tifftabauon, his most intimate friend, who 
enjoyed a pension of 1200 livres. comjafl- 
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led Ckampfort to accept ' of it: Afier ho 
was restored to health, he retired to the 
country to Tabor and to study. He pre- 
pared some of the most hnjiortam articles • 
lit the Dictwnnairt DramaJtiqut (1770, 3; 
volsA Anderimiiletod his tragedy Mvslapha 
d Ztangir, JThj» production procures! for . 
him the office of gecfetaiy to the prince 
of ComMs, which lie 'occupied for ft time, 
and then retired to Auteuil. In 178 1, lie 
was admitted 40 the Jlcadtmw Frm$aise*m 
His fine inaugural address was his lust 
purely literaiy work. After’ this, he mar- 
ried, und lived in retirement, til) the death 
« id’ his w ife, when he became n*ader to the 
princess Kli/ulieth, the sister of the king. 
At the,!>eginning ofthe revolution, Clmtn|>- 
fort was connected w ith the leading char- 
acters of the two parties which hastened the 
' approach of the revolution, the one hy 
upholding, the other b\ attacking, abuses, 
lie ciMleatoml in viuu to enlighten the 
former party, and, l**ing eom|**lled to 
choose lietwcen them, he saeriticed *hig r 
interest, anil joined 'the one whose clupv 
ncter and principles were most agivenbfg 
to his own. His connexion with Mira- 
lwau and others at first alisoriied Ins whole 
attention. He had an important i»nrt in. 
**0UTal of Mindioatfs sp<*eches and wri- 
tings. After n time, Champfort’s condi- 
tion was altered, but his principles remain- 
ed tbc srfine. He lost bis ]M*usion and lus 
•office, and MipfK>rtod himself wholly by 
In* own exertions. He was up} min ted, by 
the minister Jioland, librarian in the great 
national library : und tIiim bis situation wn«, 
ft*r n **hort rime, improved. But, di-gust- 
ed With the horron* of tin* revolution, he 
expre— vd Jiim-elf without reserve, and was 
ih-ow’n into fin-on with Barthelemy aiwl * 
two other officer* of the hhrarv. He was 
soon *r! at Jiheiiv : but his sliort confine- 
ment had filled hiiu with Midi honor, that, 
when he was to U* thrown into prison a 
second tune, lie attempted to put an end 
to In- 1 existence. The eare of his friemja, 
and medical aid, saved him for a tune: but * 
he dn (| m April, 171M, in consequence of 
iiis vvouiulb. His wTihrigs Ticartlie murks 
of much study anil pure rnstp. His integ- 
i itv , fidelity and dismtewstedness cannot 
he disputed. Iiis works were published 
in 17i»5, by Gingueu^, in, 4 vols., and two . 
editions have apijcarea since. • 

< 'Uvmi’ion. In the rudest state, of soei*» 
et v , men revenge their own wrongs with- 
out rc*straint One step is made towaedt 
a letter .state of things, when the state 
, (rude as ^ho lK*ginnings of political society 
may T*^ confun*s this right within eertaih t 
bounds, and aJJovvs it to lie exercised onhr 

<1 b *' 
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with certain formalities* lu florae coiin- tenant, and #!er« 
tries, however, particularly hi England, the of Cjftii&da, where 1 




with certain fbrmalities* lu florae coiin- tenant, and afterwards governor-general * 
tries, however, particularly ift England, the. of Cbnada* wliere he died in 1634. M.de* 
legal recognition of the right of private . Chginplahs wm ihp author of a curious 
con/bat (see Combat), had this injurious work, entitled Voyage* and Trend* in i 
effect, that the practice becamfe so settled New France or Canada (1633, 4to;). 
as to* be allowed to continue, even after Champlain ; a lake of the U. States, ly- 
rriore rational ideas had grown up on the ing betweeh New Yqrk and Vermont, ex- 
subject of the administration op justice, tending from Whitehall, in New York, to 
The comtat, after it hail become a com- St John’s, in Lower Canada; about 130 
moil means of settling disputes, was not miles long, and from 1 to 15 broad, con- , 
always waged by tlie contending parties, toining 600 square miles, about two thirds 
This was the case, indited, in appeals of of which lie in Vermont It contains upJ 
felony, and if the heir, either from sex or wards of GO islands, tiie largest of which 
age, was incapable of imaging his battle , as are Nortli and Soutli Hero, and Motte isl- 
;t was called, the question was left to* J and, and receives the waters of several 
more rational mode of 81 * 11101110111 . But, rivers. Otter creek, Onion river, Lamoile 


more rational mode of si*ttlciiieiit. But, rivers. Otter creek, Onion river, Lamoile 
m the writ of right, the last and most sol- and Missisque flow into it from Vermont ; 
dun decision reflecting real property, the luai die Chazy, Saranac, Sable, Boaquet * 
tenant was required to product* Ins chum- mid Wood rivers from New York. Itths- 
pion, who threw down his glove ar» a dial- charges its \vatcrs northward into the SL 
ienge to the champion of the deiiiaudaiit, Lawrence by the Richelieu or Sorelle. J 
and the latter, bv taking it up, accqitcd the Two stcuin-buats ply on this lake, between * 
challenge. The laws authorizing judicial Whitehall and St. John’s. .The shipping ' 
comlNit, though fallen into disuse, contiuu- on the lake, in 1K29 amounted to 3181 tons, 

♦»d to disgrace the English stauitc-liook till 1 belonging chiefly to Burlington. The prin- 
tin' lieginning of tlio reign of George IV, niml towns on the lake are Burlington, SL 


the lieginning of the reign of George ]\’, 
vvlien, an appeal of murder having lieen 
made 111 the case of Abraham Thornton 


filial towns on the lake are Burlington, SL 
\llumV, Plattsburg and Whitcliall. — SepL 
11, 1814* commodore Macdonough, coin- 


{reported 1 Baruwell and Alderson), he mander of the American fleet, gained & 
was advised by his counxd to claim Ins complete victory over the British fleet, on 
light of trial by buttle. (Sre-typea/, \ ol. I, tins lake, m Cunilicrland ba\, which lies 
p. 305.) A* the judges decided that tii.s e . ' flv in front of the town of Plattsburg. 

Champlain Canal, in the state of New 

X* ? *•. l ^ 


p. 305.) A* the judges decided that tins r . ' flv in front of the town of Plattsburg. 
could not Ik; refused him, die ifext hein Champlain Canals in the state of New 
the brother of the deceased, a lad of 1(1, York, forms a communication between 
declined any further proceedings. JIven lake Champlain and tin* navigable Waters 
tiie 1 right to the English enmy was, 111 of the river Hudson. It commences at 


sonic degree, put 111 issue, h\ apjicul to 
judicial coinlNit ; and .the appearance yf a 
champiori{ offering liattle to iui> one wild 
gainsays tlie right of the king to the crown, 
i* 4 still a jam of the ceremonial of an ’Eng- 
lish conmation. At the last coronation, n 
question wus long ugituted 111 the court of 
•duiins, as to the right of a chan^aon to 
appoint a deputy, in case of Ins personal 
incajiacity, either through age* or profes- 
sion! The eldest son of the ofliciul cham- 
pion (Mr. Dv mocke, in whose family the 
champions! lip is hereditary, and who wnsi 
himself in holy orders) was at length al- 
lowed to appear as his father’s represent- 
ative. — “When l sec,*’ says a German 
writer, “ the number of follies with which 
governments have leisure to concern them- 
selves, I cannot think that nations are very 
difficult to lie governed.” 

Champlain, Samuel de; u French naval 
officer in the 17th century, w ho explored 
tig? gulf of St. Lawrence, in North Amer- 
ica, founded Quebec and Montreal, in Can- 
ada, and gave his name to an inland lake, 
which it still retains. lie w us king's Jiey- 
vol, 111. * G 


Whitehall, at the south end of the lake, 
reaches the Hudson at Fort Edvy&rd, is 
continued along the west bank of the river, 
and forms a junction with the Erie canal 
at Wuterv lirt, the whole length, including 
about 17 miles of improved natural navi- 
gatiofi in Wood creek and Uiideod river, 
being (>4 miles/ It’ is 40 feet*vide on the 
sin-face, 28 at the bottbhi, and 4 di*ep. The 
amount of lockage is 84 feeL This canal 
was beguii^m June, 1818, and* completed 
111 Novemlier, i822. (She Canal , end Jhr 
land Navigation.) 

Champollion ; tvVo ‘French literati of 
this name, viz : 

ChampoUion [J. F.) the Younger ; boru at 
Figeac, 171X), professor of history at Gre- 
noble, studied the Coptic and other Orien- 
tal languages; investigated the inscription 
on tin* Rosetta stone (q. v.) and several 
rolls of jjapyrus, particularly while he was 

Turin, in 1823 and 1824, and published 
the Pantheon Egyptien — a collection of 
designs taken from figures ou .Egyptian 
monuments, with explanations (Paris, 1824, 
4 to.). . He next published his Precis du 
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Sytitme Hteroglypfiique des Ancient Egyp - 
ten*, ; with engravings (Paris, 1824). In 
thin work, hegives Ins, discoveries of die 
phonetic alphabet, in which lie supposes 
he has found a key to the whole system 
of hieroglyphieal writing. Hieroglyphics, 
aecording to his theory, are partly pho- 
netic (those which serve as signs for 
sounds), jrartly hieratic (those which ex- 
press whole ideas). The two kinds of wri- 
ting, he says, are intermingled in the an- 
cient inscriptions. Cliainpollintfs system 
rests on the views of Warburton and 
Young. Th. Ausonioli, in Ins Analyse de 
la Theorie de .If. Champ . le Jeune , sur les 
Hierogl. des anc. Egypt. (Paris, 1824), has 
undertaken to show mat ins grounds arc 
untenable. In 1825, Cliampollion deliv- 
ered lectures on lfis system m Koine. In 
162fi, Charlo X appointed him to super- 
intend the new department df the nival 


ihationof the circumstances affecting it. 

It is called, more properly, by the French, 

, raleul des' probability. It is important for '• 
the calculation of insurance risks, the wwth 
of life*annuities, &c. Pascal, Huygens, 
l)e Moivre, Parisot (Traite du Calcui con * . 
jectural , &c,, Paris, 1810, 4to.), Laplace,. 
Lacroix ( TraiU HHncntaire du Calnd des' 
Probability, Paris, 18lf »), and others* have * 
written ably on this subject. James Ber- 
noulli! undertook a work De Arte eoryec- * 
tnndi, hut his death prevented its com- 
pletion. (Sec Probability.) 

Ciunce-Mf.dley; homicide happening 
fither in self-defence, on a sudden quarrel, 
or in the commission of an unlawful act, « 
without*. any deliberate intention of doing 
mischief. j 

Chancel js that jwrt of the choir of a 
church, lietween the altar or cominunion- 
table and tin* mil that encloses it, where 


'museum m Pans (m the louvre), which the minister is placed at the celebration of 
contains the antiquities of Egypt, brought the communion. 

by I )ro\etti to Leghorn, and purchased by ('iiancet.j.or : an oflieei supposed to 
the king, and tlie monuments of Eastern have lieen originally a notary or sen!**, 
antiquity m general. In 1828, M. (’ham- under the. emperors, and named canctlla - 
fiollion w ent w ith an expedition of learned Hus, because he sat liehind a lattice, called, 
men to Egypt, at the expense ofjlie king, in IjiUt^canrellus^ to avoid lieing ciowded 
Tlie results of this journey seem to be of by the jieople. There am, however, other 
the highest importance. The 1 1th letter derivations of tins title. Whatever may 
of M. Champoilion has reached us. We. have been its origin, the office and name 
hope, to 1 h» able to give, in the articles of chancellor were undoubtedly known at 
Egypt anil Hieroglyphics, a summary of tin* court of the Roman emperors* where 
the ‘discoveries of this ingenious* decipherer tlie title stains to have signified, originally, 
of tlie Egyptian mysteries. . a chief senlie or siTretury, who was after- 

iChampollioa-Figtne. J. J., the elder wards invested with several judicial povv- 
hfother of the preceding, anddus msti ucter, ri>, and sujHrintcndotiee over the other 
was liorn at Figeur, in (lnercv, in 1775). officers of tin* empire. From the Roman 
Ho was formerly profesMiratChenohle, and empire the title and office pnsad to the 
has distinguished himself by Ins Ltlin sur Roman church, and hence every bishop 
rinseription du Temple de Hindi rah , and lies, to thi* day, his chancellor, ihe prinej- 
other archaeological ej-stys. His Aniiquitis pal judge of hjs consistory. When the 


de*Grenofdi (<in noble, 1807, 4to.) a* Clinch 
esteemed. Ills Annales dis Jjigidts (Pai is, 
1811>, 2 vols.) rec«jved the pn/e of the* 
royal academy of inscriptions and Was 
\ completed by Inin in 1820. He has pub- 
lishes], also, inquiries into Aficfthit chroiiol- 

* ogy. With Motte, tlie lithographei, he t 
published Les Toumois du Hoi Unit (aft. 

* ter the original manuscripts and designs 
» found in the royal library), with oliserva- 

tions, and 20 engravings (Paris, 1820, folio). 

* Only 200 copies were primed, and each 
copy was valued at KKK) mines. Chnm- 

,;ppJJion is a memlfer of the royal institute 
, of France, and other literary societies 
Chance is used to signify accident, imd 

* also probability. Tlie latter is its meaning 
in raatliejnatics. The doctrine of chanc » s 
torches how to find the probability of a 
given ‘event taking place from unyxaiu- 


niodcm kingdom** of Kuro|ic were estab- 
lished tqion the ruins of the empire, almost 
even state preserved its chnifeellor, w r ith 
ditlenmt jurisdictions and dignities, accord - 
mg to tlieir different 'constitutions. In ally 
he seems to have imd the siqien ision of 
all cbaiiers, letters, and such other public 
instruments oftlieviown as were authen- 
ticated in the most solemn mmuier, and, 
therelbre, when seals came into use, he. 
had always the custody of the king’s great 
m - a). This officer Ihls n< >w great authority 
in all (lie countries of Europe. 

'I’lie Jjord High Chaneellor of England 
is the first judicial officer of the crown; 
and first luy person of the state, after tlie 
blood royal. He is created neither by writ 
nor patent, but by the men* delivery of tlie 
great seal into his custody. In like man- 
ner^ the act of taking away the seal by tlie 
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i king determines the office. He is, ex qffi- dupby of L&ricastei* m ontf of tfiekLigfe*/ 
do, a privy counsellor, and, according to caninet ministers. 

lord Ellesmere, prolocutor of the house of The ChatnceUor of Oxford jslhe supreme/, 

* lord# by prescription. The question of head of that university, elected for pfe by 
HB]>araYiDg the office of prolocutor of the tiie members of convocation. He is gen- 
lords from the office of\«haneellor has eially a nobleman of die highest rank, who 
been lately agitated. He has the appoint- is installed with great ceremony. The' 
incut of all justices of the pea eta in the’ duties of the office are almost entirely dis- ■ 

* kingdom, is visitor, in the king's right, of all charged by the vice-chancellor ; the' chan- 
royal foundatioiis, and patron of all crown ccllor’s own acts being limited to the 
livings, under the value of 20 marks, in the signing of diplomas, &e.— Under the vice- 1 
king’s Imoks. The office having, in early cliancellor an* four pro-vicc-chancellore, 
times, l>eeu ulways filled by ecclesiastic* nominated by him from among the heads 
(for no others were then capable of an cm- of colleges, to one of whom, in his absence * 
ployment requiring so much writing), Is* from the universit}, lie delegates his atf- 
liccainc keeper of the king's eonseienee ; thority. 

and, by special appointment, he ligw exei- The Chancellor of Cambridge , whose* 
rises a general superintendence ns guar- duties are very similar to thorn* of the 
dian over all infants, idiots and lunatics; cliancellor of Oxford, is elected biennially 
though these* latter powers arc not ncces- by the senate ; Imt there is no instance, at 
sard) attendant on his office, ns Mark- least in modern times, where a rpClection 
stone seems to have imagined, but can lie has not taken place. — The title chancellor 
delegated by the crown to any other judi- is given, in England, to several other 
Cud officer; as, in fact, they were delegated office rs of inferior bodiefe. * 
even as late as the reign of James I, when The chancellor was one of the high- 
the h Utils were held by doctor Williams, est officers in the German states, and, 
then dean of Westminster, mid afterwards In tlie inftuenee of his office, was one of 
bishop of Lincoln. The great seal has the most imjiortuiit. In German}, this 
been not unlivquently put m commission, digmtj *was from the n*inotest tunes, 
and was last so on the resignation of lord vested m one of the higher clergy, until 
Thurlow, in the year 1703. the head of the German clerg}, the arch- 

The J'icctfVianct'llor is an officer n*cent- bishop mid elector of Mont', united it foi 
)y created, who takes precedence after the e\er with lii« office as arch-chancellor of 
lonl chief justice of the common plea*, the empire. Tlie two otlu l spiritual elect - 
and lirfbre the chief baron. lb* is ad- ors held the same dignity, hut it was 
dressed, like the master of the rolls, |>\ the merely titular: the archbishop of Co-, 
style of his honor. Though the appoint- lognc, as arch-chancellor of Jtulv; the areh- 
nioi it was made with a view to meet the bishop of Treves, as ai'h-ehancellor of 
complain** against delay, and to facilitate Gaul, and Ailes, i. e., the kingdom of 
the business of suiton*, vet, as rtn appeal Burgundy, once belonging to German}, 
lies afterwards to tlie chancelloi, the ex- The arch-chancellorship of Mcntz, on the * 
perunrnt has not been attended with great contmiy, had imjHirtaiit duties attached 
success. (For an account of tlie court of to it-Mhe direction of the diet, mid of thi* 
chancery, see Equity, Courts of) public business, ns well Os* of jll the unpe- 

Tlie Chamvllor of the Jhjxchequer is the* rial chanceries. Tln% elector appointed a * 
principal finance minister of the govern- vifce-chancellor, who was the actual mbi- 
JUieut, and, as nil questions of supply origi- inter of tlie empire at the imperial court. — 
nate in the house of eoimnons, a peer can- The clum<$lhfP of F nuice. w as the highest 
not 1 h* conveniently appointed to tins office. # officer of state, and tiic only one, who,' 
When the first lord commissioner of the when once appointed, could* not be dis- 
treasury is a commoner, the tw o offices are missed. In case, therefore, it was desired 
, generally united. to remove him from iiarucijiatkm in affairs. 

The Chancellor of Ike duchy of Lancas - a keeper of the seuls [garde disscfaiu)wax 
ter presides in the court of tnc duchy ap{K>intcd. As the chancellor wa$ prop- 
chamber, to divide questions relating to erly the minister of justice, he was cIiom' 2 . 
lands holder of the king, as duke of Lan- from the laxly of jurists. A n»li<* of hi" 
caster ; hut it does not appear that this is a spiritual character was, tliat all his fiinu- 
court of record. The chmiccllorship is tun*, liveries, and even his coach, were 
generally liestowed during pleasure, though black. This dignity is now restored. Be- 
tbere are two instances of its lieing granted sides the chancellor of the kingdom, the. 
for life; the last lieiug that of the celebrat- chancelier de bVance, tlie queen (in Ger- 1 
ed lord Ashburton. The chancellor of die many, also, tlje empress had her ait h-. 
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t, the bishop of Fulda), the sons 
and* grandsons of the king, the met prince 
of the blood, the orders of knighthood, the 
universities, &c. y all had tlieir chancellors. 
The’ German states began about the mid- 
dle of the 15th cenmry to appoint chan- 
cellors, whose duties arc widely different, 
but are generally united w ith the office of 
president of the "higher judicial and exec- 
utive authorities. In Bavaria, for exam- 
ple, there were a chancellor of the pnvy 
council, and a court-chancellor, a chan- 
cellor of fids, and executive chancellors, in 
Ihe different provinces. King Frederic 
II (the Great) *of Prussia cstalilished, sonic 
years after his accession to the thrum*, in 
1747, the office of a gn/nd-chaneellur and 
chef de justice for the famous Samuel do 
Cocceji, to w horn lie had Committed the 
reform of the judiciary, lie had se\ end 
successors in this dignity, but it was final- 
ly abolished, in the Austrian monarchy 
there arc three court-chanceries — 1. the 
imjierial-royal, u( the head of which stand 
the high court-chancellor, with three other 
court-chancellors, viz., the Bolicminn-Gu- 
lician, the Loiuliardo- Venetian, and the 
Austrian-1 1 lyriau ; ‘2. the Hungarian ; and, 
tt/the Transylvanian. In Austria, almost 
every oftieo of linjxHtance i- called a 
court office. The dignity of a privy - 
ehancellor of the eourt and state was 

• conferred, Jtrtcr a long niterruptiou, on 
prince Metternich. 

Chancery. (Sec Equity, Courts of.) 

(, n ANGEb. (See Combination. i 

Channel, English ; the sea In tween 
England and France, the parage of w Inch 
is often very tedious for ve--eL going fmrn 
ihe Atlantic into the German ocean. (Sec 
Calais and l)ovtr.) 

Channels, of Cuain-Wai.es, of a ship ; 
broad and thick plank* projecting •hori- 
zontally fre^n the ship’s outside, abreust 
of and somewhat Win id the masts. Tliev 
are formed to extend the shrouds from 
each other, and form the axi£ or middle 
line, of the ship, so a*« to Jhve greater se- 
curity and sup]K>rt to the masts, jls well as 
to prevent the shrouds from dainagitig the 
gunwale, or lx*%g injured by rubbing 
against it. 

Chant, (See Chvrrh Music.) „ 

, Chanteey, Francis ; an English sttttu- 

* ary. Tlie opinion of English cities is 
not without foundation, that this artist, 
who was formed in the school of nature, 
and who has struck out a new career by 
the power of his own genius, has exercis- 
ed a favorable influence on the improve - 
ipintof sculpture in England. lie was 

, bom in 1762, at Morton, a village on the 


borders of Derbyshire. While a school- 
boy, he mode models in clay. His moth- 
er, the widow of a wealthy farmer, had 
destined him for a lawyer. * But the rtsrj 
day that he arrived at Sheffield, to enter 
his now School, he saw some images ox - 
liihited at the window of the sculptor and ^ 
gilder Kouusay. That moment decided * 
Ins destiny ; and, in obedience to his im- 

K ilse, he resolved to lieconie au artist. 

e became a pupil of Ramsay, labored 
three years without cessation, designed . 
and modelled every* leisure moment, and 
studied from naturc, hut was obliged to 
rtmceal his productions from his dissatis- 
fied master. In 1802, he wont to London, 
where lr Ix'cnine known by a successful 
bust of the celebrated Horne Tooke, in 
which he displayed the pruiciples of a 
free, natural sty 1c. The city of Loudon 
now liUnMed him with the execution of 
the statue of Gi*orgo III ; after the com- 
pletion of w Inch lie prewired a design of 
a monument, to lx* ereetpd on tin* shore 
of Yarmouth, in lionor of Nelson ; hut tin* 
idea, in itself tasteless, of erecting the 
statue of the* hero RIO feet high, with u 
star on his left breast (to lx* illuminated 
by night), as a Pharos, on a pier project- 
ing far into tin* sea, and on a pedestal 
math* of the hows of vessels tuhrn from 
the enemy, was too gigantic wlx* execut- 
ed. ChaiitrcyV reputation was more in - 
tfreased by a group of two sillers* (ill tin 
eatliedial <*f Litchfield) embracing euci 
other in the griiric slumber of deuth, 
whose childish forms exhibit repose and 
tranquillity lirevcry outline and in every 
meiulxT : a km cling female, ladj fc$t. Vui- 
eeut, and a lively girl, standing on tiptoe, 
and rare -sing a dove in her Imnoiii (th* 
daughter of the duke of Bedford), placed 
at \\ obum uhliey., at the side of Canova’s 
Graces. lh* has also executed several 
* other liionurneiits in St. Paul’s church 
and other places. His latest productions 
are highly esteemed — the busts of Way-* 
liur, Walter Scott, Benjamin West, W ords- 
, worth, In 181*1, Chuntrcy visited 

Pan-, where he viewed the models of 
Italian sculpture, and afterwards travelled ’ 
to Italy, lie has, nevertheless, remained 
faitliful to his original natural sty le. One 
of the last works of Chantrry is the statue 
of Wushmgton, in the state-house at Bos- 
ton. He has lately complet ed a bronze 
statue of Pitt, 12 feet high, in modern cos- 
tume, for flic city of London. 

Chaos ; according to the signification 
of the word, the void which embraces all 
things. Hesiod mentions, as the original 
principles of all tilings, Cliuos, Earth, Tar- 
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tarns and Em (Love) ; othqr ancient po- sSquendy, one of the first epic attempts in v 
cts made Chaos alone the primeval source French literature. As it was announced 50* 


from which every thing is derived ; otlieis ' 
added to it Night, Erebus and Tartarus ; ' 
and others still ifeprteented Chaos as the 
parent of the Earth and Heaven ; after 
the production of winch, Eroa (Love) 
completed the creation. In later times,* 
by * chaos is understood tlic unformed 
primeval matter, of wliich every thing is 
mude. Chaos, according to Hesiod, pro- 
duced by and out of itself Erebus and 
Night, who, in turn, wen* tlic parents of 
iEtiter and Day.' « 

Chanel Hill ; a post-towhi in Orange 
county, North Carolina, near the head of 
New r Hope creek, a branch of trie llaw- ; 
28 miles W. N. W. df Raleigh ; Ion. 7J>° IV 
W. ; lat. 35° 4(/ N. It has an elevated 
and healthy situation, and contains ul>out 
30 houses. The surrounding country is 
hilly, atmundpig in springs, and the soil is 
not remarkably fertile. This is the sent 
of the university of North Carolina, which 
was incorporated in 1703; and degrees 
were first conferred in 1707. The college 
buildings consist of a ehnj>el, two spacious 
edifices for the accommodation of students, 
all of brick, and a president s house. The 
funds consist of 80 or 40,000 dollars in 
lunk stnclg, 50 or fi0,000 acres of land, and 
all ^cheated property. There is a good 
chemical apfiaratus. The college lihmiv 
contains alnuit 1800 volumes. The e\i*c- 
utive officers consistofa president, who w 
also professor of moral pliilosophv, and 4 
professors, 1 of mathematics, 1 of chemis- 
try, 1 o(Janguages, and l of rhetoric^ and 
2 tutors. r 


years before its publication, great expecta- . 
dons had been raised, which were by no 
means answered on its appearance (1056). 

In the fast 18 inontlis, indeed, six editions 
were rapidly sold; but it ebon became \ 
on object of ridicule with the modem 
French jioctB, and sunk into oblivion*. 
As a man, Chapelnin was universal]} * « 
esteemed. He died Feb. 22, lG7i The . 
most complete edition of liis Pucette (18 
books) appeared at Geneva in 1702. The 
ro}al library in Paris contains all the 24 
hooks in manuscript. 

Chapelle (projierly Claude Emanuel 
LuiUicr) ; so called from La Ch&pclk*, a 
village near Paris, where he was bom in 
1020 ; one of the most anuahle and picas- , 
ing of the French jioete. His lively and 
convivial disposition, his w it and talents, 
ptocurcd him the friendship of persons . 
the most distinguished for rank and learn- 
ing : among the latter were Racine, Boi- 
leau, MoliCre, Lafontaine, Bernier, &e.. 
The productions of Chapelle bear the » 
stamp of his characteristic case, gayet} » 
imd vvft. His description of & journey to 
Montpellier, Relation (T un Voyage fait cn • 
France (1662. 12mo.), written jointly with 
Baeliauniont, is a model of ease and pleas- 
antn. He also wrote man} songs, son- 
nets and epistles. He possc^d, in a re- 
markable degree, the talent of having 
inanfP witty things on a barren subject, 
fie died m 1G88. 

Chiplaix properly signifies a person 
piowded with a chapel, oi who dis- 
charges the duties thereof. The name is 


Ciupllain, Jean, U*tlei known hv an 
unsuccessful poem than man} jhm*n bv 
successful ones, was Kirn in Paris, I>er 4, 
1505. Marini, wdio went to Pans to have 
his .idonis printed there, induced him to 
write a preface to tlmt poem, hv which 
Chapelaiu attnieted the notice of cardt- 
*** nal Richelieu. Tlic latter, having the 
weakness to sot up for a bet i sprit, stood 
in need of a jKiet who would lalmr will! 
him, and, at times, also, for him. Chape- 
lain was possessed of talents and learning ; 
|ic was obsequious and (which was the 
principal thing) discreet, and thus his for- 
tune was made. He became one of the 
first mcmliers of the Jlcadhnie Frangaise , 
and was charged with tilt* organization of 
tlmt Inidy. He received a lurgv pension, and 
noon became the oracle ' of tin* French 
wiets of that time. It would have liecn 
letter, however, if he himself hud not set 
up for a poet. * His Maid of Orleans (Pu- 
celle) was begun in 1630, and was, con- 
6 * 


applied to clergymen both in the Catholic 
and Protestant churches. The origin of die . ' 
tent is gene mil} explained in the follow- • 
mg manner : Bishop Martin (q. v.) is said 
to hnv (5 worn a hood ^capa) wliich was val- 
ued as possessing miraculous povverc, and** 
was, therefore, preserved, after his death, in 
n separate* h«*ise, called, from this hood, 

( apella (cliapcl), uiul the jierson stationed in 
tin* chapel to show it to pious spectators 
w as termed chaplain. Charleijnagne is said 
to have possessed St. Martin’s hood among 
his relics, and to have erected a chapel, 
called by the name of St. Martin, in Ger- 
man} , at the place when* Furth afterwards 
arose. This emperdr is also related to 
have built similar chnjiels at Nuremberg 
and Altcnfurt. Another less probable der- 
ivation deduces the word, mdeed, from 
rapella, hut explains it to signify the Ihjx 
in whieli the first missionaries Varrieibthe 
requisites for celebrating the Supper, who * 
were thence denominated chaplains . 




;'<n ’ChflflkW* 0 9 Aut£hochE) Jean, bort In 
>;<hfe JNfar 1T2®, in Auvergne, took clerical 
orttow* and devoted himself to the study of 
^ astronomy. In 1700, he was appointed 
ijjS the academy to observe the transit 
. fa. v.) of Venus over the sun's disk, at 
Tobolsk (June 6, 1761). He had die 
'good fortune to find the sky clear and- 
serene at die time when he wished to 

• * make his observations. After an absence 

of two years, he returned, and published 
a narrative of his travels. Besides much 
valuable infbmiadon, it contains many 
unfavorable remarks on Russia, so tjiat the 
'* empress Catharine II herself wrote a reply 
to it, in a pamphlet, entitled Antidote contre 
le Voyage de PAbbe Chappt . The suine 
phenomenon, by which Chuppc had been 
attracted to' the north, prompted him, in 
17(59, at the suggestion of the academy, to 
undertake a voyage to California ; hut, be- 
fore he could complete the object of his 
voyage, he died at St. Lucar, Aug. 1, 1769. 
His observations on tins voyage have 
lx?en published by C. F. ( 'assini, un- 
der the title Voyage de Calyfomie (Par- 

• is, 1772, 4to.). They did not answer the 
expectation^ which had Iwen entertained 
of them. 


memorial The tactician JEmm men- , 
tions several' attempts to express the letters 
of die alphabet at a distance by signals ; 
and, towards th^ end of .die 18th century, 
a trial of this kind was' made by Atnou- 
tons. The system of die former, however, 
admits of only a veiy, limited application ; 1 
a whole night being hardly sufficient to 
compose two or three words according to 
his method. Amontons, who is generally 
placed among the inventors of the tele- 
graphic art, left no sketch of the machine 
contrived by him. The problem, diere- 
forc, still remained to be solved. The 
object was, to discover an exficdicnt for 
convcyiiy* any information .with despatch 
to any place and at any time. CliapjH* 
invented a maehine, tlie signals of which 
are very distinct, while its motions are 
easy and simple. It may lie erected at 
any place, defies o\ery kind of iveather, 
and, notwithstanding its simplicity, con- 
tains signs enough to convey any ideas, m 
such a way that not more than two sig- 
nals an* commonly necessary, The honor 
of this mv ention was contested by many 
jMirsons. The chagrin which these de- 
putes produced in the mind of Chappe 
threw ium into a deep melancholy, and, in 


Chappe, Claude, nephew of Chap|ie 
d’Auteroche (q. v.y, Isini in 17(53, celebrated 
as the ipveutor of die telegraph, attracted 
notice, in hi? 20th year, h\ several \alu- 
ahle essays in the Journal dr Phiisupu. 
Wishing to conumuiicate with his tfh'iids, 
who lived at the distance of se\ end miles 


1805, he put a period to hi* existence by 
precipitating himself into a /veil. His 
brother, Jean Joseph, In-caine dnector of 
tb‘ telegrajdi in Baris. 

C H apt a l, Jean Antoine Claude, count 
of Chnnteloup, |»ecr of France, lw>m in 
1756, devoted himself to the study of nicdi 


from him, he conceived the idea ol* con-, 
versing with them by means of signal' ; 
and his experiments for tins purpose led 
him to his imjMutant invention. Having 
i succeeded in erecting his machine on a 
large scale, he laid a description o# the 
work, whir 1^ he called telegraph , liefore 
the national a^embly, in 1792. Tlie 
“establishment of the first telegraphic I'fte 
was ordered in 1793: tlye tirst event com- 
* Itiunicated hj it was the iwijftur^of Conde. 
The convention, having received this news 
at die opening yf a session, forthwith de- 
creed that Conde .should Ik* cdllcd, in fu- 
- tare, JVordlibre, and was apprized, in the 
, same 1 sitting, that tin* edict hud liecn de- 
* fivered and published to the army* The 
method of interchanging messages by sig- 
. nals was known to The ancients, and has 
been used by navigators from tune im- 

y, i 

* The b legrapli at I.iVfT|KJol roimmmicaled in- 
, tefligence to Uiat at Holy Head. J. r *> nulea dirt«uu, 
and Liwdved an answer, ihe whole within the 
]jcrrad of 35 wtouU-* This is siipjxMed to be the 
quickest interchange of commuiniMiion that over 
took <pt ace Atlas paper ), Sept 27, ItrtSf. 


cme and tlie # nap.ral science. Having 
lieeifiong know it as a distinguished phy- 
sician, ffu rendered himself conspicuous 
as an adherent to the cause of the revolu- 
tion, ♦lie assault ujiun the eitndel of 
Mont|N>lher, in 1791. Being called to 
Pans, m 1793, on account of the scarcity 
«of gun-|H)w<ler, iu< chemical knowledge, 
and his activity in the enormous factory 
ut Grenoble, enabled him to supply thc^ 
necessary quantity, by the production of 
3500 pounds every day. Jn 1794, he re- 
turned to Montpeihor, received a place in 
the administration of the department of the 
licrault, and the professorship of chcmis 
try, which had l icon founded then* tor 
him. In 1798, he was made n memlier 
of the Institute, favored the revolution of 
the 18th Brmnaire (q. V.), was apjwmited 
by flu* first consul, in 1799, counsellor of 
state, and, in 1800, minister of the interior, 
in which ]>ost he encouraged the study of 
all the arts, and established a chemical 
manufactory in the neighborhood of Pans. 
In 1804, he fell into disgrace: the reason 
assigned is, that he refused to declare, in 
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' one of his 'reposts, that su^sr prepared 
, fiom beets was better than that from the 
augur-cane. In 1805, however, he was 
made, by the emperor, grand crons of die 
legion of honor, and member of the con- 
servative senate, After the return of Na- 
poleon from Cilia, he was appointed di- 

•rec tor-general of commerce and manufac- 
Uireyand minister of state. Oh the res- 
toration of the king, he was obliged td 

9 retire to private life, and, at the same time, 
to enter into negotiations with the prin- 
cess of Orleans, relative to Chantrlouji, 
which formerly had tielonged to her. 14 
March, 181 (i, the king nominated him a 
member of the academy of sciences, 
rimptafs works 011 national industry, 
chemistry , the cultivation of the v ine, Ac., 
are very much esteemed ; especially his 
Chimie applique? aur Arts (Pans, J 807 , 
4 vols.) ; (us Chimie applique a V Agri- 
cult an (Paris, 1823 , 2 volsO ; and DeV In- 
dustrie Francaise , Paris, 18111 , 2 vok). 
lie was director of two chemical manufac- 
tories, at Montjiellicr and Neuilly, disco* - 
ered the application of old wind, instead 
of oil, 111 the preittinition of M>up, and the 
mode of dyeing cotton with Turkish rhl. 
lie. invented several kinds of cement and 
amlirial Puz/ohuias, by means of native 
calcined ochre, without the an! of foreign 
matters; new varnishes tor earthen ware, 
without the use of lead ores and plmiu 
bugo, Ac., which are so often destructive 
of health and life; ami extended the ap- 
plication of chemical agents to bleaching. 

Chapter (from the l^iUiii raput . head) ; 
one of th^ chief divisions of* a ln>ok. «As 
the rules and statutes of ecclesiastical 
establishments were arranged in chapters, 
so ulso the assembly of the inrnil>ei>* of a 
religious order, and of canon", was called 
a chapter , liecanse some or all of the chap- 
ters, containing the rules, vvere read there ; 
and the place vvlwre they assembled, as 
well as the reproof administered to a de- 
Iftiqtieiit member, by rending the rules of 
the cliuptcr transgressed, had the same 
Hume. The orders of knights, which 

• originally hud much of the ecclesiastical 
constitution, used this expression for the 
meetings of their members, and even some 
corporations of mechanics or tradesmen 
call their assemblies chapters . Ill Eng- 
land, us elsewhere, the deans and chapters 
had the right to choose the bishop, hut 

* Henry VII S' assumed this right as a pre- 
rogative of the crown. In Prussia, also, 
Protestant bishops have lieeu lately elect- 
ed, ami, still more lately, an archbishop, 
without the vote of a chapter, by a mere 
order of the government. This arbitrary 


* . , r • 

and partial imitation of n&cmitt ionos/ny 
which a’ bishop and orehbiahap may lie 
elected or degraded like an officer or the 
army, afforded just occasion of ridicule to 
the Catholics. ' 

Character. This name is given to 
certain marks, used to signify obiects or 
ideas. The written language of the Chi- 
nese is a language of figures, every object 
or notion tieing expressed in it by a par- 
ticular figure. We, also, for the .sake of 
brevity' and precision, tu»e, in several sci- 
ences, certain signs: for instance — As- 
tronomical Signs: © Sun; D Moon; 
(g Earth g Mercury ; J Venus; £ Mar? : 
g Vesta; 8 Jutio; $ Pallas; ? Cere*: 
2l J upiter ; >2 Hatuni ; 9 Hewrhel. The 
twelve signs of the zodiac: °K° Anes; 
H Taurus; n C*emini; 53 Cancer; 
gb Leo ; tijj Virgo ; £1 Libra ; v\ Scorpio ; 
t Sagittarius ; V? Capriconms ; s? Aqua- 
rius; X Pisces. — Mathematical and Arith- 
metical .Signs, &<V: Roman ciplieis : 1, 1 ; 
11,2; III, 3; IV, 4; V,5; VI, (i; VII, 7; 
VIII, 8 ; IX, ft ; X, 10; XX, 20; L,50;. 
C, .100; CC, 200; D or IJ, 500; M or 
( ’I J, 1000, Ac' In Algebra, tlie first let- 
ters of die alplmlvt, n, 6, c, commonly 
denote giveiMiingiutude^ while thb laM 
letters jt, y, :. Ac., stand for unknown 
magnitudes, vv Inch arc to lie found. Fur- 
thermore, -J-( plus) more, — (. mus) less. 
Mgmfy addition and subtraction; X de- 
notes multiplication, —division, :=equal- 
ity , y -root (radix). Also : 0 degree ; ' min- 
im* ; \!> second ; third: Ac. — Chemical 
Signs : A .ur ; V earth ; \7 water ; Afire ; 
}) silver: ©gold; 9 cornier; £ iron; 
> I lead; 11 tin; 5 quicksilver; Q nitre; 
© salt : £ sulphur; 9 tartar. — Geometri- 
cal and Trigonometrical Signs : |_ *mgle ; 

triangle : □ square ; O eircle ; cfc simi- 
larity ; || or parallel; £ equality and 
•similarity , or coincidence;* A > B. 
A greater than B. — Formerly there were 
more signs and abbreviations used in sci- 
entifie \v u|ktf than at present. In Prussia, 
the use of signs in medical 1 prescriptions 
•has lieen nlxdished on account of the dan- 
ger of their lieing confounded. 

Character Masks; such as appear, 
not hi dominos, Imt in the usual dress of 
certain ranks. 

Charauk ; a syllabic enigma *» that is/an, 
enigma, the subject of winch is a name or 
a word, tlrnt is promised for discovery 
than an enigmatical ’description of its 
several syllables, taken separately,, as so 
many individual words. A charade may 
J>e called complete, if the diffeftmt enig- 
mas which it ebntains ore brought into a 
projier relation to each other, and, as a 
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wi*ole, unite in an epigrammatic pfrint. Cha^intoj? ; a market-town about 
The most agreeable manner of exprewing three leagues and a half from Paris, on , 
f such conceits is in verse. Sometimes elm- the road to Troyed and Lyons, at tin* cou- 
rades are proposed under the form of little flucnce of the Marne with the Seine. To » 

. stories, sonnets, &c. its situation, Cliarentou, which is a very*,. 

' Charcoal. (See Carbon.) To the in- busy .Ad pdgmlous place, owes its im- 
i ^ formation contained in the article Carbon , merous mercantile and manufacturing , 

* we will only add a fact lately announced establishments. The bridge across tin! 
in die scientific journals, that, in Picardy, Marne must lie considcml us die key to 

* ' and othjiT provinces of France, when* turf Paris on this side ; hence die memorable# 
is almost exclusively used as fiu*l, the in- attacks upon it lioth in die civil wans of 
habitants, by means of a cheap apjwirutus, France, and in those with foreign cue- 
are able to* carbonize it so u& to render n lilies. In 8G5, the Non 40ns made them- 
equal to the best charcoal. selves masters of it, and destroys! it. In 

Chardin, Jean, son of a Protestant 1814, its |Ktescssioii was warmly con- 
jeweller in Paris, and a jeweller himself tested.* The students of tlio veteriAary 
was Ijoni in 16411. Before lie had reached school at Alfort, in the neighl>orhood, had 
‘ his 2*2d a ear, his lather sent him to the solicited from the gov eminent permission 
East Indies, 111 order to buv diamonds, to defend this post against the advancing 
After a short residence in iSurat, Cliurdm troops of Wirtemherg mid Austria. It 
lived m\ v ears in Ispahan, where lie, was was intrusted to them; but they were 
less engaged iu mercantile business than in compiled to retire, alter a heroic de- 
profound studies mid scientific researches, fence, before superior iiuiiiIhts. At Petit- 
making use of his connexions at court Cliarentou is the celebrated hospital lor 
for collecting the most authentic informa- the insane, when' many unfortunate inch- 
tion of the ]K>liticul and military state' of vuliials,of Inith sexes (usually 4 — 500), an- 
Persia. He collected the most valuable treated with groat can*, in order to ellcct 
materials relating to antiquities' ami bis- their cure: those* who are declurod jnrui 
tory. In 1070, he rotuined to France, able aie **cnt to lhcetre. Here died, hi 
Finding, however, that he could 1 io|h* lbr 1^13, Hade, die author of Justin? , whom 
no employ ment on account of his religion, Napoleon, on account of tliis-iiiunoral and 
lie ugahrl'ft France for Persia, 111 3071* dangerous publication, had ordered to Im* 
taking with him a con-idcml l«* quantity ‘treated as insane*. 

of jewels, Aca He spent 10 years parti) ('iiarltif. i»k i.a CorruiE. (See } tu- 
rn Persia, and partly in India. In JftHl, dit.) 

he arrived in London, where, -non jfitei ( ’marge d’Aff vires. (See Jilin is/t t , 
hi> arrival, Oiurle** II bestowed on him Foreign.) 

the honor of knighthood. ('Iiardm puli- ('11 \hity, brothers and sistenv of. (Set 
lished the first volume of has travel-, in Fratuniti n.) 

London, in Kirti. Tho other volumes were ( 'uakkovv ; capital ofSlol>odsk-I : kraiiH\ 
about to follow, when he w a- appointed in Itu.— iu, roiitauiing aliout 1500 houses, 
minister plcni|>otrntinry of the kaig of cud nearly 15,000 mhahitiuit-. it rnr- 
E11 gland to the stated-general of Holland, ries on considerable comnieroe, and four 
and agent fit’ the English East India eom-* gieat fim- arc held in the* place ev ery veai. 
jwui) to the same*. His new duties •did In 1803, the high school at Oiurkow v\as 
not distract him from his favorite e mplov- elected into a university, mu l^aev oral pip- 
ment, so tliat, 111 J7J], tw% effitJins of Ids lessors were invited thither from Gennn- 
travcls appeared. He soon arier returned nv. The emperor granted it an annual • 

* to England, where he died 111 1713. Tho income of 130,000 pajKT-nibles, and, iu m 
exactness and truth of his statements, and addition to this, a donation of 400,000 
the extent of his knowledge, have been rubles was tillered by the nobility of the; 
confirmed by all succeeding travellers. country for its organization, of which 

.* The best edition of Chardin’s travels is sum, however, the greater ]>art w r as vet 
tlilt by Singles, ,1811, iu JO vols. 8vo., unpaid in 18011. The number of profes- 
witli an atlas in foiio. sors is .‘38, and tliat of the students about 

Charentf. ; a gver 111 France, rising 300 : <K) of whom are supported at the 
. in the .dfqiaitnient of the Tpjver Vienne, emperor’s excuse. The latter are hound, 

It falls into the **ea aliout 8 miles below after leaving the university, to Teach, fin 
Rochefort, opposite to the isle of (heron, six years, in the schools within the dis- * 
after a .course of about 100 miles. It tnrt'of the university, und one pretty arhi- 
gives its name to a department. (See A- trardy sent, by the university, to those 
partments.) * places 111 which they are to be employed. 
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The university possesses, a library, and a 
cabinet for the natural sciences. Charkow 
.also contains a gymnasium, a military 
> acadtmy, &c. A philotecbnic society 
likewise holds its meetings there. 

Charlatan (in Italian, ciarlatano); a 
mountcliank, qyack-doctor, empiric ; hence 
tweiy one who makes loud pretensions to 
knowledge or skill which he does not 
possess. The word is probably derived 
from the Italian tiarlarc (to prate), because 
the chief art of a charlatan consists in 
Imustitig and idle talk. We find charla- 
tans in all sciences, politics, religion, &?* 
Of the latter, Molicre says : — • 

Aussi nc vois-jc non qui soil plus odicux 

Quo li*s dehors plfurAs cJ’un z£le sp£cic%x , 

Quc res francs charlatans, quo cos divots de 
place, Ate 

IIow many political proclamations re- 
i senihlc, in charlatanism, the boasting pla- 
cards of quacks, or the advertisements of 
new systems for teaching languages, &c., 
in a few hours ! (For further information, 
see the interesting article Charlatan in the 
Encyclopedic Modcmc , and for instances 
of e{mrlutmiism ? see the daily pnjxjti.) 

Ch arlkmagnk (Carolus Magnus, Charles 
the Great) ; one of those characters whose 
achievements bear the impress of gigantic 
power, by w'hom nations have been formed 
and destroyed, and who have exercised an 
influence w Inch has lieen felt for centu- 
ries, mid compiled succeeding generations 
to admire their greatuess, though unable 
to justify all their actions. Chaileinagne, 
king of the Franks, and sulweqiienfly ein- 
jieror of the West, was bomjn 74*2, m the 
castle of tfurlslierg, on the lake of Wiftrn- 
see, in Upper Bavaria. Others mention 
the castle of Ingelheitn, near Mentz, and 
others A ix-la-C Impede, as the place of his 
nativity. His father was Pepin the Short, 
king of the Franks, son of Charles Martel. 
After tlie decease of lus father, in 768, he 
was crowned king, and, according to the 
Wish winch Pepin had expressed, dividtni 
France with his younger brother Carlo- 
man ; but the coudilions of this partition 
W'ere several times altered, without being 
ever adjusted to the satisfaction of the 
parties Their mutual discontent was 
fostered principally by the king of the 
liOtnlNirds, Desiderius (the father-in-law 
of both princes), liecause Charlemagne had 
repudiated liis wife. Desiderius sought 
revenge for the rejection of his daughter, 
by exciting and encouraging commotions 
in France, in which fie wus assisted by 
the circumstance that the nobles aspired 
to indejiendenee. The people of Aquita- 
ma were the first who attempted to be- 


cprqp independent Charlemagne march- 
ed against them with rather a small anny ; 
but ne relied on the assistance of his 
brother Carioman, to whom a portion of 
Aquhania then belonged. Carioman ap- 
peared, indeed, in the field, but, in tnfe 
decisive moment, deserted *fiis brother, 
who was obliged to sustain, alone, an un- 
equal conflict, liis great courage and 
conduct, after a long and doubtful contest, 
procure*! him the virtoiy, in 770, and the 
insurgents submitted. In this campaign, 
the youthful hero displayed such distin- 
guished military talents, that the fear of 
his name curbed' ijus fiercest vassals. 
This contest convinced Charlemagne of 
the necessity of repressing the nobles, and 
employing them thenceforward in impor- 
tant enterprises, in order to divert their 
attention from the internal affairs of the 
empire. Had he not, therefore, himself 
lieen inclined to wars of conquest, in 
which his talents could lie exhibited in 
all their splendor, he would have been 
indpced to undertake them by the inter- 
nal condition of the empire. At Carlo- 
man’s death, in 771, ana after the flight 
of his wife and her two sons to her father, 
in Italy, t’harlemagne made himself mas- 
ter of the whole empire, the extent of 
which was already veiy great, as it em- 
braced, besides France, a large; part of 
Germany. He now' formed die plan of 
conquering the Saxons, for w hich his zeal 
for Christianity and its diffusion served 
liirn as a tolerable pretence. The Saxoqs. 
a nation of German heathens, w r ere in 
josse&sion of Holstein and Westphalia, 
vetween the rivers Weserjuid Elbe, and, 
like other barbarians, preferred pillaging 
to peaceful occupations, and a w andering 
to a settled mode of life. They had sev- 
eral leaders, and constituted various tribes, 
w Inch were seldom disposed to cooperate.^ ' 
•An invasion of the Saxons i)ko the terri- 
tory of the Franks was the alleged cause 
of the first war which Charlemagne began 
against theAi Jti 772. The other wars 
were produced by the rebellions of this 
•warlike nation, which, overjxvwered, but 
not entirely vanquished, was never re- 
duced to complete submission till the 
l»cace of Seitz, in 803, after it had em- 
braced Christianity. A part of the Sax- 
ons Charlemagne removed to Flanders 
and Switzerland, and their seats were or- ' 
cupied by the Obotrites, a Vandal tribe in 
Mecklenburg. The famous pillars called 
frminsdult were destroyed by Charle- 
magne. as monuments of pagan worship: 
Thus for 32 years did the Saxofis resist a , 
conqueror, who, at times, indulgent to . 
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*' 4 imprudence, often severe to cruelty, siyiv- 
4 * ing, with eouol eagerness, to convert and 

* ' to subdue mem, never l>ecamc . master of 
^ their oountiy till lie had transformed it 
^almost entirely into a desert The Sax- 

* j ons might have made a more successful 
'« * defence agsiidst the j»owor and genius of 

. Charlemagne, had they not been distracted 
by internal dissensions. The most cele- 
. brated of tlieir leaders was AVittikind, 
and, next to him, Alhoiu, who finally em- 
braced Christianity in 78Jk To explain 
the protracted resistance of the Savons, 
-tve must reiueinlier that the manner in 
which the armies of thoM* days were or- 
ganized produced mi armistice every year 
(the levy of troojis being only for one 
campaign) : that Charlemagne mjs obliged 
, to wage wars at the same time agauK 
the Lombards, the Avars, the Saracens 
and the Danes ; and that the magnitude of 
his states facilitate 1 the rebellions of his 
1 vassals, on which account all his attention 
was often required to preserve internal 
tranquillity, and maintain bis own author- 
ity. While he was combating the Sa\- 
r ons on the banks of the AVeser, |»ope 
Adrian implored his assist a ney against 
Desidenus, who had torn from him the 
exarchate of Ravenna, winch Pepin the 

* Short had presented to tin* holy see, and 
who was urging the pop** to crown the 
nephews yf Charleniagne, that Charle- 

* inagne Inmself might lie considered a 
usurjKT, and he* subjects he induced to re- 
nounce their allegiance. The dangei was 
urgent. Charlemagne muucdinti ly left 

. Germany’, and uiurchpd with In* army to 
Italy, Jicsidcriu* fled to Pav ia. w Inch w as 
brav ely’ defended hy the ljomltfird**. The 
city finally fell, and Besidemi-, with the 
widow and sons of Cai Ionian, were earned 
prisoners to Franee. l)e<iderius tended 
his life in monastery. Respertmg the 

* &te of the others** history is silent. In* 
774, Charlemagne was crowned king' of 
Italy with the iron crown. Although the 
kingdom of Lombardy vtus bow extinct, 
the provinces of which it consisted were 

‘ . allowed to main their former laws and 1 
. constitutions, it, being a general maxim of 
the great inonarrh not to deprive the 
1 conquered nations of their usages and 

* ^ laws, nor to govern them all under one 
. form. In this he followed the dictates of 
N sound policy , whitii, in so turbulent times, 

led him to fievvare of consolidating all lus 
vamols into a political body with equal 
righta, which migiit render a general com- 
bination against their ruler practicable. 
In 7^8, lie repaired to Hfiain, to assist a 

* Moorish prince. He conquered Paiiywy 


* - 

luna, made himself master of the county 
of Barcelona, and spread the terror of his 
name every where. But, on hie return, 
his troops were surpris'd in the valley of 
Ronccevulles by the Saracens, in connex- 
ion with the mountaineers (the Gascons), 
anil suffered a severe defeat ; reniarkalrfc 
from the circumstance, that Roland, om- 
of the most fumous warriors of those* 
times, fell in the tattle. (St* 1 Ckiialty.) 
The disaffection of the tritas of Aquita- 
nia induced Charlemagne to give them a 
separate ruler.: for this purpose he select- 
ed the youngest of liis sons, Louis (called 
fc Dcbonnairt ). The Lomlairds were no 
less turbulent, and the Greeks made in- 
cessnnV’fforts to reconquer Italy ; and the 
nobles, to whom he had intrusted a jMirf 
of the sovereignty of this country , ev inced 
little fidelity. He therefore gave them his 
second sou, Pepin, ibf a monarch : his 
eldest son, Chailes, remaining constantly 
with him, and assisting him in his mani- 
fold undertakings. In 7^0, he caused 
these two sou*' to lie crowned by the f>o|>»* 
in Rome, hoping, by this means, to render 
the royal dignity luvioluhle in ihc sight 
of the people. Charlemagne had anotliei 
son, also called 7Vy>m, w ho was the oldest 
of all Ins children, lieing the son of hi** 
divorced wife. This ciieumstance prob- 
ably inspired the monarch vyth an aver- 
sion to Pepin, and prevented him from 
f.diiurting him to partieqiate in the gov- 
ernment. Pepin, therefore, 1 income the 
instigator of u conspiracy againsr Ins ta- 
thei, and finally died m a monastery. 
After retumipg from Spam, Charlemagne 
wilt again obliged to take the ti^dd against 
the Saxons. KxasjNTMed by the defeat of 
his generals in 7H*7. lie caused 4500 Sax- 
oiks Vi he massacred at Venlen — a measure 
which urged to fury the hatred of tile* 
]M‘ople. The year 7$M), the 22d of bn 
reign, was the only one which he passed 
without taking up arm*. As his |>o\ver 
increased, lie meditated more seriously 
the an omplishinent of the plan of his 
ancestor, Charles Martel, to restore the 
Western empire. To prevent the partition 
of the empire, the empress Irene, who 
then reigned at Constantinople, promised 
to Charleniagne to many their children, 
hy which means the world would again 
have Iwen united under one dominion. 
Her proposition w as accepted ; liut Irene’s 
ambition carried her so tar, that she de- 
throned he/ own son, to render herself 
supreme, and offered her own hand to 
Charlemagne) who dul not seem nverse to 
this singular union, which would have 
afforded the world an unparalleled spec- 
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fade, had not Irenci herself been deposed. 
In the year 800, Charlemagne was crown- 
ed emperor of tho West by pbpe Leo III; 
and, although lus journey to Rome had, in 
all probability, no other object, he pro- 
fessed JiUhself much surprised at this cer- 
emony. On Christmas-day, he was pro- 
claimed Caesar and Augustus ; lie was 
Invested with the ornonients of the ancient 
Roman emperors, and the only thing for- 
gotten was, that the empire could not 
suhsist long in a family where the au- 
thority was, by law, di\ided among tlie, 
.children of the deeeused monarch. After 
• Charlemagne bad made a monk of one» 
of his sons, Pepin, king; of Italy, died in 
81 0j whose death Was followed, tip next 
>cnr. by that of Charles, the oldest. Tims, 
of his legitimate 'sous, one only remained, 
Louis, king of Aquitunia, whom he adopt- 
ed as his colleague in 813, as his age and 
increasing weakness gave him warning 
that the end of his life coukl not’lie fur 
distant. He died Jon. 28, 814, m the 7ht 
\e«r of his ago and the 47th of Ins reign, 
with anticipations and tears that lus em- 
pire would not long withstand the attacks 
of foreign enemies; apprehensions v\hi< ii 
the ’event continued. lit* ti lt, too lale, 
that the same Saxons, part of whom lie 
hud driven from their scuts would one duv 
take n‘\emre^ on his empire, owl m their 
tnmi brim* with them other lairhanans. 
Charlemagne was buried at Aix-ln-Chn-* 
pelle, his fa\orite and iwial place of resi- 
dence. He wus deposited in u \ault, 
when* In* was placed on a throne of gold, 
in full imperial costume. Oq his head he 
non* the frown; m hi*" hand he hcM a 
clialice ; at his side was the sword ; on Ins 
knees lu\ the lwok of the evangelists; ut 
his feet Ins sceptre and shield. The sep- 
ulchre was sealed, and o\cr it was erected 
a kind of triumphal arch, on which who 
the words “Here lies the bod} of Charles, 
the great and orthodox enqieror, who glo- 
riously enlarged, and lbr 47 \ cars lmppilv 
£o\erncd, the empire of the FrankO* 
Charlemagne was a friend of lcuming; 
he deserves the name of restoicr of the 
t sciences iuuI teacher of his people. He 
attracted, by his liliemhty, the most dis- 
tinguish^! scholars to lus court : among 
others, Alenin, from Kngland, w honi he 
chose for his own instructor: Peter of 
, Pisa, w ho received the title of his gramma- 
rian ; and Paul Wariicfned, moiv known 
under the name of Paul Diaronus , w ho 
gave the emjH*ror instmction in Greek 
and Latin fiternture. By Alcuin's advice, 
Charlemagne established an academy in 
» his palace ut Aix-lu-ChuiieUc, the sittinga 


of which he attended, with all. the scien- . 
tiftc* and, lheroiy tpen of his court— Lei- J 
drudes, Tlieodul^hus, the arcbhiahops of 1 
Treves and Mentz, and the abbot or Cor- 1 
vey. All the members of this academy 9 
assumed names characteristic of their taf-| 
ents or incKuntioas. One Was called Da-\ 
mfetas , another Hornet , another Candidas ; 1 
Charlemagne himself took the name of 1 
David. From Italy he invited teachers 1 
of the languages and mathematics, and 
established them in the principal cities of 
his empire. In the cathedrals and mon- 
asteries he founded schools of theology 
and the liberal sciences. He strove assid- 
uously to cultivate his mind by inter- 
course with scholars ; and, to the time of 
his death, this intercourse remained his 
favorite recreation. He sjxikc several 
languages readily, especially the l^itin. 
Hi* was 1 c*<h successful in writing; because 
he IuuI not applied himself to it till lie 
was further advanced in jears. In 'the 
w inter he read much, and even caused a 
]x*rson ( to read to him while he took his 
i ico Is. He eiuleuvon'd to improw the j 
liturg) and ehureli muse. He was de- « 
siiou< of introducing the Roman liturgy 
into Ins ^fhtes; Imt the clergy, who clung 
to tht* ancient usages, offered some resist- 
mice. Several churches, however, com- 
plied with the wish of the monarch, and 
others mingled the Roman and Gallican 
hmrgv. lie attempted to introduce uni- 
formity of measures and weights, but w r as 
unable to accomplish his design. Another 
peat plan of Ins was to unite the Rhine 
with the Danube, and, consequently, the 
Atlantic with the Black sen. by ineqns of 
a canal. Tin* whole army w> employed 
on the work : but it* accomplishment was 
pi evented by the want of that knowledge 
of hydraulic architecture which has been ' 
since acquired. The arts, bow ever, under 
lus |Kitroiiugc, firoduced otherlhonuments 
of liis lame. Tin* city of Aix-la-Cbapelle 
received its name from a splendid Q]m]>el, 
which he cmtsedi to lie Unit of the most 
Itoaiililul Italian marble. .The doors of 
Hus temple were of bronZe, and its dome 
lion* a glolx* of massive gold. The impe- 
rial (Kilace was built in the higliest style 
of splendor, Charlemapic also erected 
baths, m which more than 100 persona 
could swim m wann water, lie was 
himself very fond of swimming, and fre- 
quently u*cd those baths, with all the no- 
bles of his court, and evign with his sqJ- 
diers. At Seitz, in Alsace, he Jiad a no 
less splendid jialaee. To Charlemagnq . 
France is indelttcd for its fust advances 'll 
nav igation. He built the’light-house at f’ 
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. Botafaghe, and constructed several torts. 
He encouraged agriculture, and made 
hianelf immortal by the wisdom of his 
laws. Thus his law Vie villi* is esteemed 
, a momiment of his views on rural eoono- 
: my; and Mcnzel, in his history of the 
Germans, says of him, “ His greatest praise 
is, that he presented the total decline of 
the sciences in the West, and supplied 
new aliment to their expiring ligljt ; that 
he considered the improvement of nations 

• as important as their union and subjuga- 
tion. This love of intellectual improve- 
ment is the more laudable in a prince 

* whose youth was spent m military exer- 
cises and the chase, and his whole after 
life in the whirlpool of war ; at a time, too, 
before the charm of beautiful models had 
made intellectual occupation an enjoy- 
ment, but when literature and science, 
apjiearing in heavy forms, destitute of 
grace, deterred rather than invited. I] is 
tame filled even the East. He received 
ambassador* from the patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, from the emperors Nicephoros and 
Michael, and was twice complimented 
with emliassies from Haroun al Rescind, 
the famous caliph of Hagdod, al[ of which 
he received with a splendor unexampled 
even in the East. He convened coun- 
cils and parliaments published capitula- 
tes, wrote many letters (some of which 

^ still extant), a grammar, and several 
Lin poeni>. ’ His empire eompreliended 
France, most of Catalonia, Navarre and 
Arragon ; the Netherlands Germany as far 
r* the Elbe, Snale and Eyder, l T pj»er and 
Middle Italy. Istria, and a part of Sclav o- 
ma. In private lift*, Charlemagne was 
exceedingly amiable; a good lather, and 
' generous IriencL His domestic economy 
afforded a model of frugality : hi* person, a 
rare example of simplicity and greatness. 
Hedespisejl extravagance of dress in men, 
though, on solemn occasion*, lie apjieiuvd 
in all the splendor of nm jest} . lli» table 
was veiy frugal. Hi*- only oxre^ was his 
' love of the other sex, Ih* vfcis large and 
strong ; his height, according to Eumhurdf 
, equalled seven times the length of Ins foot! 
His head w-a* round ; hm eye large and 
lively ; his nose of more than common size ; 
his countenance had an agreeable expres- 
sion of serenity. His gait was firm ; hi* 
bearing manly. He enjoyed constant 
health, till the laSt four } ears of his life, 
when he was attacked by fevers, and 1 m»- 
ggn to limp. In summer, lie. was accus- 
fOOBecl to reprise for two hours after dinner, 
for which purpose he used to Undress; 
. but at. night J[ie slept uneasily. He wore 
thqdreasof ffis country; on las body, a 


linen shirt, over which was a coat with a / 
silk border, and 1 png breeches. For his 
outer dress, he wore a cloak, and always his 
sword, the hilt and belt of which were of 
gold and silver. He possessed a natural, 
impressive eloquence, and, in his expres- 
sion of countenance, there was something 
to excite respect, united With gentleness 
and kindness. (See Eginhard.) t * 

ClIARLEMONT AND GlYET One Of the 
strongest fortresses in France, in the de- 
partment of the Ardennes, with 3500 in*- 
habitants. The works occupy both banks 
of the Meuse, about 25 miles above Na-# 
«tnur, at the junction of several roads, on a 
steep mountain. The two jilaces com- 
pletelyccommand the river, and serve as a 
point* of support to a friendly army, ad- 
vancing along the Meuse, and as a serious 
obstruction if the forces licking to the en- 
emy, obliging them to leave behind a corjifl 
of olwcrvuthuj, at least double the number 
gf that which composes the garrison. The . 
castle and small town of Chorleniont were 
built in 1555, by Charles V. Louis XIV, 
who had obtained possession of the place 
by the jieaoe of Nhnegucn, as it wa* capa- 
ble of containing only two battalion*, en- 
larged it by fortifying *(h/t* small town of 
Gi\et, which lies at tltf* foot of the hill, 
and bv increasing the fortification - of 
Churlemout. At present, the ])laee eon- 
siMs of four lortretves, two of which, 
•Cliarleinout and Great Giver, lie on the 
left bank of the Melt***, and liie other two, 
Little Givet and Mont d'Haur, upon the 
right, ("harleniont nses from a narrow 
rock, xvhich, is 200 feet high, commands 
ahfio*t even direction, descends iieqieri- 
dirularly towards the Meuse, and the vvr*t 
HtU on the north, is very st«»ep, ami de- 
scend.* witli a gentle slojie on the 011 * 4 . 
r Ilns la *t side, the only one on which an 
attack can la* apprehended, is defended by 
six bastions, a horn uud a croxvn-work, 
and mw end detached works. Almost all* 
tlie moat* an* hewn m the rock, and vvjjJl 
provided witli casemates. Great Givet 
has four bastions arid three ravelins with 
dry ditches. Little Give! contains four 
toe*tions, and full ditches, but no covered 
way ; and Mont d’lluur,,tt hill opposite 
to i 'hurleniom, is inchided within the lined 
of the fortress by a strong crown-work, 
and may, at the same time, serve as a for- * 
tifieii camp. The fortress is calculated for 
a garr 1*011 of 11,000 men, but, in case of 
necessity , can contain 25,000, and may lie 
defended by 3 — 4000 men. TJiougli the 
two Givctk and Mont dllutir would not 
offer great olistade* to an attack, yet Char- 
leipont is almost impregnable. It has* 
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never yet been seriously attacked* The iiaiyJa hm fondly. Chilperic it king off 
Prussians, indeed, contemplated mmailjng the ? Franks, tenjfing to acknowledge 
it, in 1815, but abandoned the design, al- Charles Martel as mayor of the palace,' 
though the Civets and Mont d’Haur had the latter deposed him, and set Clofhaire 
already capitulated. By the treaty of Paris, IV hi liis place. After the, death of Clo- 
it was pccupied by a Russian garrison. tliaire, he restored Chilperic, ana, suhse* 
Charleroy, or Charles sur Sambre; quentiy, placed Thiern on the throne, 
a. town in the Netherlands, in Nuiuur, on showing lio\v absolute was the control of 
the north side of the river fctonhre, in a the mayor, and that the royal dignity was g, 
place fbnncrly called Chamoy ; 20 miles mere phantom. Charles Martel rendered 
E. N. E. Moils, 20 N. E. Maulieugc ; lat. his reign famous by the great victory 
50° W N. ; Ion. 4° 32' E.<; population, 3744. w hich he gained, in October, 732, over the 
It has manufactures of glass, hardware and Saracens, near Tours, from which fie ac- 
woollcn stuffs, and iu the neighborhood quired the name of MaricU signify ingtor- 
nifj extensive pits of turf and coal. -It was , mir. He died in 741. His son Pepin tlw 
taken hy the French, under general Va- Short governed the Franks till the year 
lence, in the* month of Novembe^ 171*2, 752, nominally under the effeminate king 
with 4000 prisoners. It was recovered tty CJulderie Ilf; hut, in tins- year, ptqw* 
the Austrians, in the mojithof June, 171*3, Zarlmrv replied to a question put .to linn 
when the Froiirh wen 1 twice defeat'd; by the' states of France, that he ought tb 
once with the loss of 4000 men, and ainiin lie king wlio had the royal power: in con* 
of 7000. July 25, 1704, it again mutch- sequence of which the Franks declared 
dered to the French at discretion, with tlie Pepin kimr nr Sn^on^ in 752. He di* j d 
garrison of 3000 men and <»0 pieees of m 7t>8, highly honored hv . ly* subjects, 
cannon. * IIi^ sons wen* ('hark nu&uiic and Carlo- 

Chakle*. ; the name of many iiniiortant inun. (&*c Chari* magm.) 
personages, whose lives an* here given or Chvrlfs IV, empmor of German}, o'* 
referred to, in the following order: — yasr fl»e house of LuxemUirg, was liom \u 

('harles Martel, 73 13 1 ti, amf educated at Pans. His father, 

Churle* IV, enifMTor of German}, . 73 John of Luxemburg, king of Bohemia, 
('harles V, cm|M»n»r of Gemuinv, celebrated in liKorv lor his dm nine spirit, 

and km^of Spain, 75 loll in the buttle of I'rcev. The quarrels 

Charles \ 1, eiiijiemr of Germany, . 78 of the emperor Louis the Ba man with 

('buries VII, /. . 7SL the king of Bobuma, the father of Charles, 

('harles the Bold, n*2 the choice of the lat»ei, in the n»oni of the 
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Charlt* VII of France. (See tYaun m emperor, excommunicated by ( ‘lenient VI, 

and Joan of jlrc.) , . . 82 and the \ tetory w hich Loui*, liir Ins sujm*- 

Churles IX, king of Franet;, . . . . 8‘J nor in power and talents, obtained over his 

Charles Jv., king of France, . . . . .**82 rival, we have not room to relate. \lb*r 
) ('harles I, king of England, ..... 85 the death of Loin.-, Oct. 21, 1347, Charles 
Charles U, king of England, .... Hi* of Luxemburg, v ho inherited ilu* kingdom 
('buries Edvv. Stuart. 'See Edward.) i*l of Bohemia, iuuI bad lieon chosen emperor 
('harles XII, king of Sweden, . . . i*l hi 1343, by five doctors, hoped to occupy 
1 ('harles X II I, king of Sweden, . . . 1*4 the imperial throne without opposition. 

Charles XIV, king of Sweden, . . . 1*4 But the very means whjoh ha!? raised him 

• ('harles Emanuel, duke of Savov, . . 1*8 to the throne created him enemies. The 
^Chpries 1, king of Spain. (Sec princes of the. empire regarded him as a 
Charles emperor of Germany. \ . 0!* servant of tht* jHqxx Ten Veins had not 

('harles IV, king of Spain, l*i* vet elup>ed, since Germany, at tlie diet pf 

('harles Louis of Austria, i*i> flense, had adopted the most energetic 

('harles Augustus of Weimar, (see * measures against the claims of tlie holy 

Weimar\ 100 see. The election of ('holies IV was tbe 

For the sovereigns of this name not enu- first infringement of the celebrated cou-ri- 
mcrated here, vve refer the reader to the his- tutgm of 1338. In consequence, the arch- 
tory of the countries to which they lielong. bishop of Merit/, whom Clement IV had 
Charles Martel; a son of Pepin He- deposed, the electors of Brandenburg and 
ristcl (major of the palace under die last the palatinate, the duke of Saxe Luuen- 
kmgs of tlie Merovingian dynasty). His burg, who arrogated a votd in the decthyi, 
lather had governed under tlie w enk kings assembled at Labnstein, declared the 
of France with so much justice, and so* choice of Charles to lie voui, and elected 
much to tlie satisfaction of tlie people; tliat Edward 111 of England, brother-in-law of 
be was enabled to mukc his oil ice lierud* tlie lost cinperor; but this tuonarch, then 
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at war with Franca, made use of the offer 
of the electors so far only as to securi the 
'neutrality of the king of Bohemia, and 
rejected the proffered crown. Equally 
fruitless was the choice of Frederic the 

■ Severe) landgrave of Meissen ; upon which 
the enemies of Charles elected the virtuous 
and heroic couut Gunther of richwarz- 
burg, whom Charles, as some writers 

% though without sufficient authority, assert, 

\ put out of his waj by poison. -Those 
who surrounded Gunther in hi* last mo- 
ments extorted from him an abdication, tor 
which they wore munificent]} paid by 
Charles, who W’as as liberal, when the 
.gratification of hi* ambition was < oncenj- 
ed, os la* was unjust and rapacious in sat- 
isfying his avarice. Cliarle* now used 
every eftbrt to appease his enemies. He 
married the daughter of the cloetoi of the 
palatinate, gave the elector of Branden- 
burg Tyrol ns a fief, and was unanimously 
elected emperor, and consecrated at Ai.\- 
la-( dwindle. But no mm met was lie crow li- 
ed, than he took pos«*cs*ion of the imjlcn.il 
insignia, and, contain to Ins express prom- 
ise, conveyed them to Bohemia, lie pei- 
Hiiudedhis lather-ili-luw, the elector of the 
palatinate, to subject a great portion of the 
upper palatum:** to the feudal court of 
Bohemia. This tribunal, w luch la* retsii li- 
ed us the most proper nisfiumcnt for the 
subjugation of Genuaii}, was enlarged in 
its jurisdiction m* >re and moo*. In 1354, 
the emperor went 1o Itulv, to he ei- juried 
by the pope; hilt this Vivor lie pincliasml 
on terms wincJi made him an object of 
ridicule and eonflE’iiipt. Wle engaged to 
appear Without am ai ined\furec. Ilm mg 
been consecrated at MiKai king of Itah, 
he confirmed the. Wcontiiii the |m>sm*«.hoii 
of all the usurpation^ o ’ winch lie had 
promised to deptive the] n. lb- sfi-o an- 
nulled all the acts of lus g r.mdfuther, lici.- 
*ry VII, against Florence, and, l>\ a in atf 
concluded at Padua, re? gned ib<* hitr< r 
cit}, with Verona and \jfenzn,m Venice. 
Trafficking thus with lii.-frigflts, he went to 
Rbnic, and was crownciDb} a delegate o^* 

t ‘the pojM«, hut did not da/c to remain theie 
a single day. lie refused the request of 

* some Roman*, to claim Mie eit> , a* belong- 
ing to him, in the liamq oftlie empire, and, 

* in a treat} , renounced all sov ereignt} over 
Rome, flic; States of the Church, Ferrara, 
Naples, Sieil}, Hknlimu and Corsica, and 

- even took ati oath nor to return to Italy 
without the consent of the }>ppe. JJespjs. 
ea by the Guelph*, detested hy the Gin- 
,bellilw*s, ('buries returned to Gennam, 
where lie issued the celebrated golden pull, 
which, till recently, continued a funda- 


mental law of the German empire. (See 
Rid/.) .He thus acquired some claims to 
flie public gratitude ; but these were soon 
effaced by the general indignation, excited 
by the proposal made, with his consent, by 
tin* pupal nuncio, to introduce a to*, equal 
to tlit* tithe of all ecclesiastical revenues, for 
the benefit of the holy h«h*. All the mem- - 
Ihts of the diet opjnised it ; qud Charted, 
in his anxiety to conciliate, the princes of 
tin* empire, announced that he would pro- 
}>ow* to tin* assembly a" reform of the Ger- 
liuui clerg}. The jiojk*, enraged at this - 
proposal of the emperor, exhorted the 
^elector* to depose him. Charles immedi- 
ately relapsed into his'rfccustonicd suhmis- 
si\ elites, and not only almndoucd all lus 
rcfoiius, blit even confirmed, in all 
the privileges of the clerg}', all their pres 
cut and futuie jM»sse*sioii*,and made them 
iiide|H*ndent of the *eeulur powvr. Such 
vacillating conduct subject'd him to the 
contempt of liotli parties, of which he re 
reived a proof lielorethe close of the same 
diet, which was held at Meat/. Several 
pi Hires had, l»\ degrees,, obtumed jkjsscs- 
wop of mum territories,' former)} fiefs of 
the empne. (diaries attempted to reunite 
them with the empire ; but the di^ati^fac- 
tmn which was manifested at tlieattep.pt, 
frustrated this plan of the weak emperor, 
who indeumified himself bv* selling to tin* 
king of Poland the rights of sovereigns , 
•which had been hitherto exeirisnd bv the 
( >t i man enipeiois, me: some of his piov- ( 
iiicis. It ma\ l*e casil} supposed that, 
mulct such an emperor, German} did not 
eii|o\ internal inmqmllit}. Bands of rob- 
be(s phuid* red the counir} in Ai\ qua iter- 
'Hie einpt i or marclied against them with- 
out nrroitiplishiiig am thing, 4ftul, tinallv, 
le*i the princes and cities to proteet th**m 
selw - *»} mutual alliances, as well as they 
were able. The state of Italy vvas no k*s 
iiiidaiielioiv . Tiise;ui} was sutlering the 
evils ofanuich} ; Lombardy wa> distract- 
ed bv end wais, ami the \ isconti ht*d 
niad» tliein-eUes Piasters of the Milanese 
TIm* « ni|M*ior,triieto his prmeiplc of sane - 
t loniug jMiwer wherever found, appointed 
these psurpers lus virars-generul in Lom- 
bard}. Imboidened by tins, Barnabas 
\ isconti threatened to subject all llal} to 
his }oke. Poj>e Oban V sent an invita- 
tion to (diaries to concert measun*s of’ 
resistance with li in v hastened from Avign- 
on to Koine, concluded several alliances, 
lev led troops, and waited for the eiri|x*ror, 
who actually HWM*arod with a considerable 
force ; so tliut Italv , for a abort time, deem- 
ed itself safe. Cfiarlen took advantage of 
the pojH* & situation to [arauade him to 


4 
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crown his fourth wife,' Elizabeth of Pom* \ 
crania, at Rome, andj in return, entered 
into the most positive engagements with 
JJHxuf. Notwithstanding this, he again 
engaged in negotiations with the Visconti, 
and sold them a formal confirmation' of 
all their usurpations. In like manner, 
taring his residence in Italy, he sold states 
and cities to the highest bidder, or, if they 
themselves offered most, made them inde- 
lieiieiciit republics. With great treasures, 

I mt despised by his enemies, and iiated by 
bis allies, he returned to German} . (Jreg- 
ory XT, having given his consent that his 
aori Wencehlaiis should lie elected king* 
of the Homans,* he employed his ill- f 
gotten wealth to purchase the voteaftif the 
e^rtors, who wen* irritated at the comlin't 
t f the }>ope, and distributed among them, 
m addition, the domains of tin* empire on 
the Rhine, and several free imperial cities 
Thus lie attained his object. Tniimintum 
their rights against the arbitral} inau'urc' 
i f the emperor, the imperial cities m Sua- 
hiii fornn'd the (so called) Suabian Inti? w , 
a Inch Charles oppos'd in vain. To tin* 
pope lie manifested his gratitude b\ ex- 
tending the privilege* of the elergy. The 
t rnpire vva> nearly ruined, vvhwi diaries 
r»ed at Prague, in R17H. To 1ns eldest 
soli, Wenoeslaiis. he lefl Bohemia and Si- 
lesia; to the xCt ond, SigMn'inti. the elec- 
torate* of Brandenburg; and to t^ie think * 
husatia. llis reign 1 * remarkable for tin* 
improvement and prosperity of Bolienua. 
for the founding of the universities « f 
Prague and Vienna; lor a terrible pe*i*ecu- 
!>on of the .lews, and as* the period vvty n 
the Nile ot^etters of nobility coninieneetl 
hi Germany. Tin* hi*torv of this prince 
affords a fine illustration of the soundness 
of the theory of leginmae}, mam of his 
usurpations having become a part of the 
** divine right’ 1 of succeeding rulers. 

Ghaui.es V, emperor of Germany and 
king of Sjiain (m the latter capacif}, lie is 
c:*Hed •Charles /), the eldest soil of Philip, 
•irch-dukc of Austria, ami of Joanna, tie* 
daughter of Ferdinand and IsaUdla of 
Spain, was Mini at Ghent, Fell. 44, 1500. 
Philip was the son of the emperor Maxi- 
milian luul Mary, daughter *>f Charles the 
Hold, last duke of Burgundy. GlibriesV 
birth gave linn claims to the fairest coun- 
ties of Kurope. He was educated in the 
Netherlands, under the care of William of 
< >ny, lord of Chievres. Charles preferred 
military exerciser to study. Chii'vres, 
without diverting him from lus favorite 

• Tin* wa*» the title giveu to the person elected 
unne tlie li(i*t 
■iller hi*, death. 
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occupations, taught him history, formed , 
him for affaire of state; and implanted in 
him that gravity which he retained through ' 
life. After tlie death of l ! Vrdinand, ms 
grandfather, in 1510, Charles assumed the 
title of king of Spain . The management of 
this kingdom was intrusted to the celebrat- 
ed cardinal Ximenes, who, by* his genius, 
prepared the way for the glorious reign of 
Charles V. In 1519, Maximilian likewise 
died, and Chark*s was now elected empt- *~ 
ror . He Icfi Spain to take possession of 
lus new dignity, for which he had to con- 
tend w ith Francis I, king of France. His 
coronation took place at Aix-la-Ghnpelle, 
with extraordinary splendor. The elective 
capitulation ( JVmlrnpitxdalion, see Capitu- 
lation), signed by his ambassadors, in* rat- 
ified without hesitation. The chief fea- 
tures of. it were the reservations made by 
the electors, securing themselves against 
lor** urn milueitcc. The emperor was not 
to begin any war without thejr consent; 
no kuiguage but the German or I^itin was 
to be UM*d in th** adminM ration of the 
affairs of the empire; and tlie rieli cmn- 
ineicial confederacies of merchants, whose 
w caltit. as«f he. instrument express'd it, had 
enalik d them to act according to tlieir own 
will, web* to be abolished by the ern{K*ror, 
a*"*i.'*ted bv tL adv ice of the inerntM*rs of 
dn* empire. The u>soe*iation aimed at was 
th<* powerful Hanseatic league, whose in- * 
flucnee haei excited the* ele»etors’ jeal- 
ousy. The progress of the reformation in ** 
(leruuim demanded the can* of the new 
ertipenu, who held a diet at Worms. Lu- 
tln r. who appeared at tins diet, with a safe 
conduct fioni f'harles, defended his cause 
with energy and lioIdne*ss. The* emperor 
kept silent; but, atle*r Luther’s departure*, 
a severe edict appeared a^funst him, in the. 
name of ("lmrk's, who thought it tor lus 
adv antage to show himself thc^efepder of 
tlie* Jtommi church. The claims winch 
Francis 1 had nelvnncecl to tlie empire, and 
those vv Ini'll 1#* syll preferred to Italy, tlie * 
Netherlands anil Navarre, tnade war ap- 
pear inevitable. Gharles prejiared for it 
h\ an alliance* with tb«* pope. Hostilities 
lvoke out m 1541. The french, victori- 
ous lx*} ond the Pyrenees, wen* linsucceiw- 
fiil in the* Ne therlands. A congress lielel 
at Galais only iucrt'ased the irritation, and 
gave Hetirv VIII, kmgqf England, a pre- 
text fe>r (ieclariiig himself for Charles 
whose fiarty eliuly acquired' strength. A 
serious insurrection in Spain was happily 
subdued. The defeat of Bonnivet, in tlie 
Milanese, and tlie accession of thiv consta- • 
Me of Bourbon, indemmtieel* Charles V for 
his want of success m Prov ene*e. Francis, 
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< * who ‘Was besieging Pavia, was defeated by ' Nor did foe Protestant princes hesitate to 

•the imperial forces, and taken prisoner, in furnish their contingents, when ho was 

* 1585. On this occasion, Charles foignecl assembling an arniy against tlie Turks. 

t? foe moderation of a Christian hero. AN lth- 1 hiving compelled Holymati to retreat, ho 

.out improving his advantage's he remained undertook, in 1535, an expedition against 

* iuactivein Spain. ilut he thought to attain Tunis reinstated the dey, and released 
lus object in another way. lle proposed 20,000 Christian slaves. This # success 
to Francis 1 such hard conditions, that tins added to his diameter somewhat of th’$ 
unfortunate prince swore -that he would chivalrio, which gave him still more influ- 
die in captn ity, rather than accede to them, euro in Christendom, npd promoted his 
Meanwhile, he was earned to Spain, mid political projects. 4 lie manifested this dm - 
treated with respect. Charles however, nlrous spint still more in a speech, which 
did not visit him, until he was informed he made at Rome, heforethe pope and 
that the life of hi* prisoner was in danger, ^animals, wiien hostilities were renewed 
The interview washnef. Charle* pi utilised m. Italy against France. Jn tins he nro- 
hi* captive a speedy release. 'Flu* Treaty loosed a duel, m whieli the duehy of Bur- 
of Madrul was finally eonduded in Jnuti- guiidy^oii the one part, and the, duehy of 
ary, 1526. The power of Charles* now Milan on the other, wen* to la* the prize ; 
l»eVatno a muuhv of unea*me*s to most hut, on the following /lay, he expressed 
other princes of I hirojH'. Pope Clement himself m such a manner to the French 
VH placed iiiniself at the head of a league ambassador, that it was suspected that his 
of die principal states of Italy against the challenge wag only a figure of .speech. 

‘ <m]**ior; hut then ill-directed etKurt* were His mvusjon* of Provence ami Picardy 
produeme of new misfortune'. Rome met with small success. V truce was 
\f*is taken by storm by the troops of the concluded in 1537, and, in 153H, prolong* 
constable, sacked. And the pone him*clf ed for 10 years. The two inojiarchs hud 
made prisoner. 1 'Italics V publicly disi- an interview, in 'which tliev sjs»ke only of 
\ owed the proceeding* of the Von* table, mutual respect and esteem. ‘ tfoon after, 
went into mourning with Ins court, and Cbailes, who was m Spain, where he hud 
carried lus hypocrisy so far as to eider annihilated the old constitution of iho 
prayers fir the ch liverauee of the pope, cojtes, wi-lied to pa**s throuirh Fiance to 
On* restoring the holy father to lilviiy. la* the Netherlands. He sjM'nrsix days with 
demanded a nuiMUti of 100,600 cr*i»\u*of Jhvneis 1 hi Pans, whirr the two princes 
gold, but was sitistiul Willi a ipiaiier of appealed together in all public place* like 
their sum I ft* also released, foi 2,000.000, bioliici-. Courtiers were not wanting, 
the French princes, who had been given wlio advised the king of France to detain 
to iiifii a* htwtngjk Henry VJ11 of Kng- lus guest, until he hud annulled the tieaty 
land now allied himself with the French of Madnd; but Frani l* was satisfied with 
monarch aiam^t Chaile*. who accused pi ouu*es. *v Inch < diaries \ cry soon forgot. 
Craueis of liavmg bioken lus word, gn« n Having quelled the disturbances in tin* 
on the honor of a gentleman. Th«*<piui- Ne:»,< ilund*, Charles result eil, 1 in J541, to 
n 1 hi ought on a challenge toa diu Itvvlucli e.own In* icpiilation by tin* conquest of 
tbd not, hotvevu, take place*. The w at* Algiers. Against Dona’s advict*, he cm- 
was TcnuiifaU'd in 15*20, by tin* tieaty of harkcj in tin* stormy season, and lost a 
Cunibniy, of which the lundiiauis ^\ere p«u. of jn* fh et and ai Ay, without gaining 
favorable to the cniperor. (diaiiis soon any advantage. After in* leturn, lus re- 
ulbr loft Spam, and wa*cr<Jwied m ilo* lhs.i| f ( , invest the king of France w hit foe 
Jngna a* king of Lombardy and Roman tnutoiy of Milan involved him in a new' 
emt«*ror. On the occasion of tin* sojem' wai, m winch the king of Kngland eni- 
mty, the proud Chailc> kissed the feet of Inweed hi* jwirt. The army of Charles 
the same pejs* who htfci been Jn* pnsoiiei. was defeated at Censola; bur, on the 
In 1.530, lie seemed desirous, at the diet other hand, he iienetrated to the heart of 
of Augslairg, to reconcile the vanotis par- Champagne. The disturbances caused in 

, ,ties hut, not succeeding, he issued a de- (iermany by the reformation induced the 
cree against the «Protestunts, winch they emperor to accede to the peace of < 'ri'spy, 

. met by the Snnilcaldic league. He also m 1545. The policy of Charles wus to 

* published, hi 1 532, u Jaw of criminal pm- reconcile the two purties, and, towards 
cedure. (See Carolina.) Notwithstanding tin* Protestants, he employed alternately 
hitf undertakings ill tiivor of the (\n hohe tlm*ats and promises. After some show 
vdigiftU,* Charles always showed himself of negotiation, the Protestant princes raised 
moderate towards the Protestants,, win n- the standard of war. The ein|»eror de- 

■ ever bis interest left room for toleration, dared, in 1540, the heads of the league 
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under the baa of the empire, excited divis- 
ions among the confederates, collected an 
,irmy in haste, and obtained several advan- 
tage over his enemies. John Frederic, 
the elector of. Saxony, was taken prisoner 
in ihd battle of Miihlberg, in 1547. Charles 
received him sternly, and gave him over 
,’to a court-martial, consisting of Italians 
and Spaniards, under the pn*8ideiicy of 
Alva, which condemned hint to death. 
The elector saved his lift* only by renounc- 
ing his electorate and his hereditary es- 
tates ; but he remained a prisoner. Mean- 
while, the emperor appeared .some winy; 
more moderately inclined towards the 
vanquished party. On coming to Witfcn- 
tterg, he expressed surprise that tfie exer- 
cise of the Lutheran' worship had lx*en 
discontinued. 'He visited the grave of 
Luther, and said, “1 do not war with the 
dead: let him rest in peace : he is already 
**efore Jus Judge.” The landgrave of 
Hesse Cassol, one of the heads of the 
Protestants?, was compelled to sue former- 
ly : notwithstanding his promise, ('harlot 
deprived him of his freedom. Afk*r hav- 
ing dissolved the league of Sninfcalden, 
•he emperor usrain occupied himself with 
die plan of unitins: all religious (Kilties 
uid, for this purjioso, issued the Inttrim 
lq. v.), so railed, which was as fruitless as 
•he measure! promised by him at the diet 
«»f Augsburg. Neither w r as lie Miccossfty 
*n securing tlie imperial eiown to his >on. 
Uiscord still agitated public sentimeqt, and 
.1 new war broke out against him. Man- 
Mice of Saxony, whom he had imested 
with the electoral dignity, forfned a league, 
which wlls joined by Henry II, king of 
France, the successor of Francis. The 
(uvpa rations hack lieen made with die 
ureatest sorrec} . ( 'buries was at J nspmek, 
superintending the deliberations . of the 
council of Trent, and meditating great 
plans against Fiance and Tut key. He 
was expecting the aid of Maurice, when 
ihis prince threw otf the mask, npjK'aml 
suddenly at the hem! of an arm}, and in- 
varied the Tyrol in 1552, while Henry II 
entered Lorraine. Fhurles was near liemg 
-m prised m Inspruek, in the middle 
of a stormy night. Tormented b> the 
gout, lit* escii|M'd alone, in it litter, ly diffi- 
cult roads. Maurice abiuidont*d the impe- 
rial castle to pluudt*r, tin* council of Trent 
was dissolved, and the Protestants dictated 
the conditions of the treaty of Passuu, m 
1552. Charles w’as not more successful 
in Lorraine. He was unable to reco\er 
Met/, defended by the duke of Guise. lu 
Italy, he lost Sienna, by a revolt. He 
withdrew to Brussels, where, hard presseif 


by* his enemies, and suffering from the , 
gout, he became gloomy and dejected, and; * 
for several months, concealed himself from ‘ 
the sight' of every one, so that the report 
of his death was spread through Jfiuropo. 
His last exertions were directed against * 
France, which constantly repelled lus as-, 
saulfs. The diet of Augsburg, m 1555, 
confirmed the treaty of Passau, and gave 
the Protestants equal Rights with the Catii- 1 
olics. Charles saw all his plans frustrated, 
and the Auinlier of his enemies increasing. 
He resolved to transfer his hereditaiy 
states to liis son Piiilip. Having convened 
tlie estates of the Low Countries at Lou- 
vain, in 1555, he explained to them the 
reasoas of liis resolution, asserted that h«, 
had sacjifieed himself lor tlie interests of 
religion and of hjs subjects, hut that Ins 
strength was inadequate to furtlier exer- 
tion, and tliat he should cfevote to God the 
remainder of his daj s. He then turned to 
Philip, who had thrown himself on his 
kiiee^, and kiwd the iiand of lus hither p 
reminded Inin of his duties, and made him 
swear to lalnir incessantly for tlie good of „ 
the jieople. He then gave him lus bless- 
ing, embraced him, and sunk hack ex- 
hausted on Ins chair. At that tune, Charles 
conferred on Philip the sovereignt} of the 
Netherlands alone. Jan. 15, 155H, he con- 
ferred ii|M»n him, in like manr t, the i^pan- 
idi throne, reserving for himself merely a 
(tension of 100,000 ducats. Tlie remain- 
ing time that lie sjient in tlie Netherlands 
lie employed m reconciling Ins son with 
Fnuice, and etlected the roiidiMon of a 
truce. Having made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to induce his brother Ferdinand to 
transfer tlje imperial crown to the head of 
Ins son, he sent a solemn embassy to Ger- 
inany.|to ainiounee to the electors Ids ab- 
dication; alter which lie end mrk<*d at Zea- 
land, and landed on the coflft of Biscay. 

It i* slid that he threw himself on the earth 
on landing, kissixl it, and exclaimed, "Nn- 
,ked 1 left the yornb of in} mother, and 
naked 1 return to thee, thou common 
•mother of mankind.” lie had selected for 
his residence the monastery of St. Justus, 
near Plueensin, m Estrcmadura, and here 
ho exchanged sovereignty , dominion and 
pomp for the quiet and solitude of tnclois- 
ter. His amusements were confined to 
short rides, to the cultivation of a garden, 
and to mechanical lalnirs. It is said that 
he made wooden docks, and, liemg unable 
to make two docks go exactly alike, was 
reminded of the folly of liis efforts to bring 
a numlMT uf men to the same seiilwnen|p. 
lie attend(*<l religious services twice evoiy 
day, road books of devotion, and, by de- ; 
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* giees, fell into such dejection, tlidt his ftc- 
Suhks seemed to suffer from it. He re- 

•\ vnouyeed the most innocent pleasures, and 

* ft observed ' the rules of the monastic hie in 
" - * all their rigor. In order to perform an 

’ extrnordhidry net of piety, he rcsoh-ed to 
celebrate his own obsequies. Wrapped 
, in a shroud, and surrounded by his reti- 
nue, he laid himself in a coffin, which was* 
/ jilacell in tliQ middle of the elnuvli. The 
funeral service was performed, and the 
. monarch mingled his voice with tlnnc of 
the clergv, who prayed for him. After the 
last sprinkling, all withdrew, and the doors 

* were closed. He remained some tmw in 
the coffin, then ro^e, threw himself Mom 
the altar, and returned to Ins cell, where 
he sjient the night in d«*ep meditation. 
Tin* cervmom hastened Ins death. He 
was attacked hv a fever, of vvlneh he died, 
at the ace of oil} ears Sept. 221, 155S. — 
Charles had a nohle air, and refined nuui- 
p r*. He spoke little, and smiled seldom. 

T irm of purpose ; blow to decide ; prompt 
to execute : equally rich ill resources, and 
sag'iciotis in the choiee of them ; gifted 
with u cool judgment, and alwav* nutter 
of luui^f. in* steadily pursue* pur- 
pose*, and easilv triumphed over olMaeles. 
Circum-t.mees developed his genius, and 
made him great Mtlioucli his want of 
futh ttj,-* notorious, lie )nq>o*ed. hv die 
sc-nhlain c of inagiiaiiuiun and sincerit), 

* \eu on iho*e who had already e\}M*ri‘*ne- 
**<! In- p<nid\. An Iietite judge of men. 
i.* knew howto use them for In* purpose*. 
Jt is impiohahle that it was Ins intention to 
establish .1 universal monarch}. Jn mis- 
lortuiu* he ap|H*ars greater than in prfl*- 
j'tnn. He protected and encouraged the 

, arts and sciences and i* *uid to ha\e pick- 
ed up a brw*h, winch had fallen thfln tile 
hand **f TiTyjp, with the won)*, ‘‘Titian is 
. worth} of In mg served In an emperor.’* 
.By hi* wife Eleonora, daughter of Ihitiui- 
ui*l, king of Portugal, he had one son, 
afterwards Philip 11, amPtw^i daughtei*. 
He liad, also, several natural clitidn n. — 
I'harles V is one of the most remarkable 
characters m Justoiy. He exhibited no 
' talents iti his }outh, and, in after life, when 
-bis* armies iu Italy wen* winning battle 
buffer battle, ho remain* ,d quietly ill Spurn, 
^ipiinintl} not much interested in tin's** 

, victories; hut, oveh in his early youth, Ins 
*'< motto was, noi yd (nondum). Jt was not 
llw 30th year, tlial lie showed himself 
* Active gnd mdcjieiident ; hut, from this 
, t time to* his afaheation, lie was, throughout, 
f a%ioimrcii. No minister liAd a marked 
influence over him. He was indefatigable 

# in bittiness, weigliing the reasons on both 


sides of eveiy ease witli great minuteness: 
very slow in deciding; unchangeable of 
purpose ; so that he once said to a courtier, 
who pnused him for his jicrsevemnce and 
firmness, that he sometimes insisted .upon 
things not right. Granvella wtu* the only 
person w r ho possessed his entire con ft-' 
deuce. (See Granvella.) Wherever he wgs,* 
he imitated the customs of the country, 
and won the favor of every people jexcept 
tlu^ Germans. Among them lie was not 
liked, owing to his want of the frankness 
which they exacted in their emperor, 
(dhark's was slow in punishing, us Well as 
iu rewarding ; but, when he did punish, it 
was with severity ; when lie rewarded, it 
was with munificence. Tim health early 
declined. Jn his 40th year, lie fell him- 
self weak, lbs sullenngs from the gout 
were extreme: lie could not even o|h*h a 
letter without jmin. After his mothers 
death, he thought sometimes tliat lie heanl 
her voice, culling to him to follow her. Jt 
is said tliat, when arming for battle, lie 
trembled; but, in the heat of the en- 
gagement, was as cool sw if it were im- 
possible for an emperor to be killed. \W 
know of no work, in which the character 
of Charles has been delineated with mo»v 
truth than in the \aluable production of 
3Mr. Runkc, pmftaor in the pniversitv of 
Berlin, — The Princes and Nations of tlu? 
South of Kurojn* in -the sixteenth and 
se\ejiteen?h Centuries (Hamburg, 1P27 j. 
Among the numerous sources of the 
lu*tnry of (’bark's V, we would mention. 
HonnajrV. »/.* durcha vs u/usadrucktrn Pa - 
pit rf 7i, in In* ,'lrrhiv. fur (kop* Historic , 
Ac. (Jabig. Ir’IO). The work of Rohert- 
son i* t*»*i well known to need reconuneu- 
datirve. * 

('lUiLis VI, the second son of the 
empeioi Leo(Hild I, wa* bom Oct. I, 10K5. 
Hi* fiither deemed him for tlie Spunish 
throne. The kmt prince of the liou*e of 
llap*htirg, Charles* JI, disregarding tlje 
Iioiim* of Au*tria, whose right to the 
Spanish throne was undoubted, according 
to the kiw 4 of inheritance by *lesc<*iit, bud, 
bj his will, mode Philip, duke of Anjou, 
second grandson of Louis XIV, heir of 
the Spani*h monarchy, .and, after tin* 
death of Charles II, Nov. 1, 1700, Philip 
had taken possession of the vacant king- 
dom. England omhHollund united against 
linn, and this alliance, was soon joined by 
the Gorman empire, Portugal and Savov. 
Charles was proclaimed king of Simuii, at 
Vienna, in 1703, and nroceeded, by way 
of Holland, to England, from whence, in 
January, 1704, Jie set sail, with 12,000 
men, for Spain, which was almost wholly 
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occupied by the French, and landed in 
Catalonia. Ho succeeded in .makirfjg him- * 
self master of Barcelona ; but he wa# 
soon besieged therd by liia rival Philip V. ( 

, The French had already taken Mont Joity, 
preparations wpre making for an assault 
on the city, and it seemed ris if Charles 

•could not escape lirtng captured. Nover- 

• theirs, nt the head of a garrison of hardly 
‘2000* men, he made the most obstinate 
resistance, till tJie long-expected English 
licet apjieared, which put 'to flight die 12 
French ships that blockaded the harbor, 

' mal landed a IkmIv of troops, which com- 
pelled the French speedily to raise tffff 
Mege. This e\ent was followed by al- 
ternate* reverses and successes.* Twice * 
Charles reached Madrid, and twice was 
lie driven from the city. ' r rhe first tune, 
in 1700, he caused himself to be pro- 
claimed. king, in the capital, under the 
name of Charles III. lie bad U*en a sec- 
ond tune compelled to flee to the walls 
of Barcelona, when he was informed of 
the death of Ins brother Joseph I. \r- 
eordmg to the will of Ijen|iold, this event 
placed the double crown of (’bark's \ on 
his head ; to his claim* on Spain, it added 
the more certain po^esshm of the Aiis- 
tiian dominions. But the allies were 
'..verse to seeing so much power muted m 
the oniue hmids. Charles repaired to (Jer- 
* i ki 1 1 \ h\ wav of ftal), and, on Ins an mil, 
lc. lined that, at Eugenes siiiigestion, he 
had also U'en elected empeior. Hi* cor- 
onation took place nt Frankfort, *in De- 
cember, 1711, and, in the following )om,* 
he ieeei\ed, at Prrsburg, the crovyi of 
Hjuigar)* At the stime time, he still te- 
taiued the empty title of king of Spain. ■ 
He now prosecuted, undei the conductof 
Eug« ne, the Spanish wui of succession, 
winch his hinther had carried on with so 
much success m the. Netherlands; Imt 
Mai (borough's disgrace, and the retreat of * 
the English arm), having icsulted in«a 
# def<Mit at Dcnaiu, the allies concluded a 
peace with France at Utrecht, in 17 IB m 

» spue of all the ellorts of the emperor to \ 
prevent it. lie wits obliged, m flu* fol- 
lowing >ear, to sign the treaty of Rastadt. 
TJns treaty secured huh in the possession 
of Milan, Mantua, riurdniia and the Neth- 
erlands. Soon niler, in June, 1715, the 

• Turks declared war against Venice. The 
emperor undertook the defence of this 
republic, llis brave armies, led by Eu- 
‘gone, achieved decisive victories at Petcr- 

, wanlein and Belgrade. But, its the S| mill- 
iards menaced Itnlv, Charles concluded, 
in 1718, the peace of Possarowiez, by 
which he obtained Belgrade, the north of 
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Sqrvia, and Temoswar. Cardinal AIbe-| 
roni, who was at the head of the cabinet of, ' 
Madrid, involved Austria* by his schemes, 

’ iii a new war. But the quadruple alii- 
ance, concluded at London In 1718, ter- 
minated the war with the veiftoval of this 
minister, in 1720. To secure his domin- 
ions to his daughter Maria Theresa, in 
default of male heirs, Charles strove to 
induce the various jmwers to guaranty 
the prngmatjA sanction, which settled the' 
succession in her favor. He succeeded, 
by degrees, in gaining the concurrence of 
all the European powers. The emperor 
availed himself of a short period of peace 
to establish various institutions for the 
lieneflt of commerce, lie visited, in per- 
son, the coasts of Istno, where he caused 
roads and harbors to lie constructed, and 
\«>scls to he built. His plans respectmg 
the Indian trade in the Netherlands had 
not the sonic success, aud he was com- 
jH*lled to sacrifiee them to the pretensions 
of the maritime powers. The. reign of 
thi-s prince, bv nature a lover of |H»aee, 
was marked with perjietjial agitations. 
Tlie .succession to the Polish throne, after 
the death of Augustus II, m 17BB, dis- 
turbed tin* peare of Ih^nqie. Charles*, 
with Russia, supplied tie* son of this 
prince ; la:* Fnuiee and Spain declared 
themselves for Stanislau* Leezm*ky. 
Fioui tins arose a bloody war, which 
terminated, in 17B5, in the los* of the Two 
Sicilies and a part of the duch) of Milan. 
\ustri<i received Tuscany hi exchange for 
Lorraine, anil obtained Parma. Hardly 
had Charles tim>hed tins war, whim his 
alliance with Russia involved him anew 
in a wai with the Turks. In 17B7, lus 
troops, under field-marshal SeekendortJ 
invaded Sen la, without tut) declaration 
of wai, and occupied Nissi. But tl»« 
Turks renewed their attu<4* with a con- 
tinual!) auirmented force, ai^l obliged the 
einjieror, after tliree unsuccessful cam- 
paigns to cude-Jo them, bv the peace of 
Belgrade,, m F7BB, Walachia, and the 
Austrian part of Sen ia, vvitii Belgrade. 
Churies died Oet. 20, 1740, at .a time, 
when he was cmploved in tin* improve- 
ment of lus distracted finances, and was 
alxmt putting the last hand to the prag- 
matic sanctum, by causing the gmnd-duke 
of Tuscan), his sou-qi-lavv, to lie chosen 
king of the Romans. 

Charles VI 1 (prope-rly Charles JRbtrt) % 
king of the Romans, born at Brussels, in 
tlie )enr 11507, was the son of Maxim lliau 
Emanuel, elector of Bavariu, then goy- 
iTuor of tlie .Spanish Netherlands. His* 
you tli was spent at the inqierial court, and, 
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in the war # 4(gainst the Turks, he cojii- 
nwnded the army of auxiliaries sent by 
,h»\ lather. In *1722, he married the 
*baughter of Joseph 1, having previously 
renounced ail rights which this marriage 
'might give him to the succession to the 
throne of Austria. Iml72l5, he succeeded 
his father as elector of Bavaria. He was 
.one of the princes who protest i si against 
the pragmatic sanction, guarantied, m 
1732, .by the diet of Katislton, ami, m con- 
sequence, concluded a <Ic1ciim\c alliance 
with Saxony. After the death ol’Charles 
VI (q. v.), ill 1740, lie refused to ark'nrtwl- 
«jdge Mima Theresa as his heiress, foiuid- 
ing his ovvu clam* to the succession on a 
testament of Ferdinand I. He was Mip- 
jiortcd hv the king of France, with a con- 
siderable force. In 1741, lie was rceog- 
Vtsed, at Lint/, as arch-duke of \u>tna. 
The obstacles thrown in \n< vv ay 1»\ car- 
dinal Fleur}, who wished not to dismeni- 
l»er the Austrian monarch}, as well n> the, 
want of artillery and ainniunition, piv- 
\entcd him froin getting possession of 
Vienna. On the other hand, lie took 
Prague where he vvas crowned and pro- 
claimed king of Bohemia. In J 74*2, In 1 
was unanimously elected king of the Ro- 
mans : Jic made a solemn entry into 
Fniiikthrf, and was crowned by Ins 
brother, tlie elector of (’ologne. Bur foi- 
tiinc soon deserted him. The armies of 
Maria Theresa reeonqueird all I pp< r 
Austria, and overwhelmed Ba\un,i. It 
was necessary to aliaiidnii Bohemia. 
Charles* fled to Frank fort, and convoked* 
a diet, when an attack of the king of 
Prussia on Maria Then so allowed him to 
return to Munich in Fit, m which fit} 
he died in January. 1715, exhausted h\ 
grief and disease. He was succeeded in 
ihe electorate In hi" son Muximilihn Jo- 
seph, in the rial dignify In Francis I, 
husband of !)iana Theresa. 

Charles thi: Bold, duke of Bm glid'd}, 
son of Philip the (iooil an^l Isabella of 
Portugal, hoi u at Dijon, ?tov. iO, I L‘I3, at 
first liore the name of fount of* ('Jut rohiix u 
tinder which lie distinguished litinsi If m 
the liattles of Riipelmonde, in 145*2, and 
, of Morltr-que, in 145‘j. He was of a vio- 
^ lent, imjietuous disposition, sometimes 
-hre&king out into fury * and early displayed 
* that unhappy ambition, which was the 
aouire of his errors and misfortunes. 
dislike of tlie lords of the house of Cro\, 
the favorites of his father, was uimii- 
mouritable; and, being iin.il »Ie to procure 
their disgrace, ho vvithdiew ti otu the 
cAut, and went to Holland. He was 
again reconciled, however, with his father, 


wliojn he inspired with his own luitrod of 
J*oufe XI, and placed himself at the head 
of the party then forming against that, 
monarch. Having passed through Flan- 
ders and Artois, be crossed the Somme at 
the head of 26,000 men, *and appeared 
licfore Paris. The king stmt the bishop 
of the city, Alain Chattier, to reproach* 
him for waging war against his sovereign/ 
But tlie heir of Burgundy answered, 
u Tell your muster, that against a prince 
who makes use of the dagger and poison, 
there are always sufficient grounds of 
war, and that, in marching against him, 
%*ie is very sure of finding, on tlie way; 
eomjMiiiions enougli. Moreover, I have 
taken uf» anus solely at the urgent request 
of tlie ]>coplc, nobility and princes: these 
an' my neeomphees !” Louis met him at 
Montlhen. Charles broke through one 
wiug of tin* royal arm}, tuid allowed him. 
self to 1 m* carried on too far hi pursuit of 
the fugitives. Surrounded by J5 g</« 
i Vanins , who had already killed his mas- 
ter of the horse, he received a wound, hut 
refused to surrender ; performed prodigies 
of valor, and thus gave his soldiers time 
to come to his release. From this time, 

< ’buries conceived so high an opinion of 
his talents for war, that the greatest re- 
verses could not cure him of it. He suc- 
ceeded Ins lather in I ll»7, wid immedi- 
ate!} engaged in a war with the citizen- 
rtf Liege, whom he eonqueied and tieated * 
with evtiemc severity. Before this under- 
taking lie iiad been obliged to restore to 
the citizens of Client the privileges which 
hud Ihs'ii taken from them by Philip the 
(Joo'd. lie now revoked hi*** foveed, rou- 
eessuins^ caused tilts leadei*s of the iiimu- 
reeron to 1 m* executed, and imposed a 
large tint* on tin* city. In 14<i^, lie mar- 
ried Mu'guret of York, sistei of the king 
ot Kuglnud, and noshed immediately to 
renew tin* civil war in France; but Louis 
(jjsarnied bun by giving bun 120,000 
cmwiis of gold. Oct. 3 of the same y* 14. 
tin* monarch mid the duke had a meeting 
at Pennine, in order to adjust their diflei- 
eiiec". There the duke learned that the 
inhabitants .of Liege, instigated by tin* 
king, had reliclltsl anew, rind made them- 
selves masters of Toiign*s. ('harlt s was 
cm aged. In vain did Louis on oath pro- 
tect lus innocence; lie was imprisoned 
and "trietly gimnled. After hesitating 
long IhTwcoii tlie most violent measures, 
the duke finally oomjielled the king id 
sign .1 trinity, the most disgraceful eoiuli- 1 
tmii of which w*as, that he should march* 
with Thorles against the city of Liege, 
w'hieh he hud himself excited against the 
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duke. Charles encaitiped before Liege, 
m company with the king : the city was 
taken by storm, and abandoned to the Airy 
, of tMb soldiers. Such sucres .rendered 

* the mind of the duke utterly olxlurate, 
and added tjie last traits of that inflexible, 
sanguinary cliaracter, which made him 

, the scourge, of his neighbors, arid led to 
fus ovpi destruction. Edward IV con- 
ferred on him, in 1470, the order of ‘the 
garter. Shortly after, lie nveived, in 
Flanders, Edward himself, who came to 
seek ail asylum with tlie duke. Charles 
gave him money and shij>s to return to* 
England. About the end of the sanitf 
year, the war lietween theOung of France 
ahd the duke of Burgundy was renewed ; 
and never did Charles show himself more* 
deserving of the name of the Hold, or 
Rush, than in this war. Forced to Mie 
tt*r a truce, lie nevertheless soon took up. 
arms anew', accused the king, publicly. of 
magic mid poisoning, mid, sit the head of 
fc J4,(H)() men, missed tin* Somme. lie 
took the city of Nesle by storm, caused 
tire to l»o set to it, and, as he -aw if burn- 
ing, said* with hmtamiis ooolne*-, “Such 
ore the fruits of the tree of w ai /" % An 
enemy to tranquillity, insensible to pict- 
ure, lo\iMg nothing blit destruction and 
bloodshed, and, notwithstanding his pride, 
master of the art of piocuring allies, 
/’hailes. who desired to he equal to Louis 
XI m dignity and rank, as well as u? 
jM»wei, formed the plan of enlmging he* 
domiiiioiis on the Rhine, and eleuijmg ha- 
states mto a kingdom, under the name of 
Htlfcir Gaul. He \isited the emijeror 
Freddie tfl, at Treves, to obtain the title 

* of king and \icar-general of tin* empire, 
w Itieli the emperor had promised linn, on 
eonditmn that In* should marry his daugh- 
ter to the aieliduke ; hut, as ncithei would 
entei fust into obligations, they ^epanifed 
in di-silt istitetioii, and the negotiation was 
broken oft'. Louis, meanwhile, imobed 
diaries m greater emhaiTas^nu nts, by c\- 
eitmg against him \usfrin and the^wiss. 
(’harles now determined to dethrone bun, 
<ui(l, for this purpose, made an alliance 
with the Lifig of England j but, being 
compelled to hasten to the auboflus rela- 
tive, the bishop of Cologne, he lost ten 
months lie to re Nciiss, which he tasiegod 
in vain, and then hastened to Lorraine, 4 o 
take revenge on the duke Rene, who, at 
tin* instigation of France, had declared 
wur against him. Having completed the 
conquest of Lorraine by the taking of 
Nancy, in 1475, lie turned his arms against 
the Swiss; arid, notwithstanding the rep- 
resentations of these peaceful mountain- 
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mr% who told bim that all 'that jie could ' 
find among them would not be worth so 
much as the spurs of hi* horsemen, he 
took die city of Granson, and put to the 1 
sword 800 men, by whom it was defended. 
But these cruelties, were soon avenged by 
the signal \ictory which the Swiss ob- 
tained near the same city, March 3, 1476. 

1 The loss of this tattle plunged Charles into 
a gloomy dejection, jvhich disturbed his 
'mind and his health . J With a new army, 
lie returned to Switzerland, and lost the 
battle of Murten (Moratj, June 22d. The 
duke of Lorraine, who had fought m the 
army of the Swiss, led the victors to the 
waits of Nancy, which surrendered Oct. 
6th. At the first information of this siege, 
Charles marched to Lorraine, to retake 
the city of Nancy from the duke Rene.' 
He intrusted to the count of Cam po- Basso 
the charge of the first attack, and, on 
.learning that this officer wus a traitor, he 
regarded the information as a snare. 
Cainpo-Baw» protracted tlie siege, and 
gate Rene tune to come up with 20,000 
men. On the approach of this army, lie 
deserted, with hi-* troops, to the enemy, so 
tlm! tin* *irmy of Charles now consisted 
of only 40(HJ men. Against the u<l\ ice of 
ln< council, Charles |*»r*i<ted in risking 
•tattle with unequal forces. On the 5tli or 
6th Jan.. 1477 (John ton Muller himself 
is in doubt respecting the <i.i\ ), the two 
aimies in* t ■ the wing of the Buigundian 
was htokeji through and dispersed, and 
the centre, commanded by the duke m 
|ntsoii, was attacked in front mid flank. 
As ( ’lutrles was puftuur on his helmet, the 
added lion, winch *oned for n crest, tell 
to the ground, and he exclaimed, with 
Mirpu-e, “ Fjf'fe magnum sign urn DviT 
Ih feated, and cam«d along with the cur- 
lent oV fiunti\es, la* fell, with hi** horse, 
into a ditch, wheie lie wa^illed by the 
Mu list <*f a lance, m tlie*44tli year of bis 
age! Ills body, eo\eml with blood aiuj 
mire, mid wyh head nntaddetl in the 
ice, was not found till two days after the 
^tattle, when it was >o disfigured that for 
some tune his own brothers did not recog- 
nise it. He was tinaljy # known by the 
length of lus l ward and'iiml* (which lie 
had sutVered to grow smec his defeat at 
Mo nit), as well as by the scar of a sword- 
* cut, which he had recehcd m tlie tattle 
of Montlhen. With this prince expired 
the feudal gm eminent m Burgundy. 
Charles was not without good qualities. 
In the gmenmieiu of iris people, we find 
no traces of the severity with phich he 
treated hnmelf, and his disposition malic 
him attentive to the administration of jus* 
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lice* He was buried at Nancy, at r tho 
command of the duke of Lorraine. In 
1550, Charles V, his great-grandson, cans- 
ed his jemains to be conveyed to Bruges. 
He wa$ married three times, but left only 
‘ cue daughter, Maria, heiress of Burgundy, 

' by Isabdla of Bourbon, his second wile.* 
(See Maximilian /.) — Compare thfc work of 
the baron de Barante, peer of France, 
Hist* des Dues de Bourgogne de la Maison 
de Valois (Paris, 1824, 10 vols.). In Quen- 
tin Durward, sir* Walter Scott has de- 

* scribed' the character of Charles, and some 

* of the quarrels between him and Louis of 
France. 

„ Charles VII, king of France. (Sec 
France, and Joan of Arc.) 

Charles IX, king of France, son of 
•Heniy II and Catharine of Medici, horn 
in 1550, at St. Germain-en-Laye, ascend- 
ed the throne at the age of 10 years, after 
the death of his brother Francis II. No 
regency was appointed, and it was deem- 
ed sufficient to write to the parliament, 
through the young prince, that hi* had re- 
quested his mother to undertake tin* ad- 
ministration Of the public affairs; and the 
parliament acquiesced in this resolution, 
to avoid exciting new contests Is ’tween 
the Guises and the princes of the hk»od. 

' Catliarme consented that the king of Na- 
varre should be appointed governor-gen- 
eral of the realm, as she was too well 
aw r are of the weakness , of hi* 8 ehanieter to 
tear it. In order to gratify her ambition, 
she r«*solv ed to throw every thing into 
confusion. (Fee Catharine de MeiluiA — 
The Guises soon saw that they must op- 
pose a Catholic league to the ]Htiuieal as—i i- 
nations of the Calvinists. (See Guis <.\ — 
The cruel jwrseciition- against the Hugue- 
nots now broke out. (See Bartholomew's 
Day , St.) — The duke of Guise, who ob- 
tained poshaciiort of the person of the 
. young king, was shot by an assassin be- 1 
lore Orleans, in February, lots!. Jn*lns 
last moments, he advi-cd ^he \ ing and the 
queen mother to negotiate with tie* par- 
ties. TJiis advice w T as followed ; a treaty « 
. was signed, March 19, and Havre was 
taken from the, English, July 27. The 
king, who Was the same year declared of 
‘age, visited the provinces in company 
with his mother. At Bax onne, he had a 

* meeting with his lister Isabella, the wife 
of Philip II of Fjiain., This excited such 
Huspicions in the Calvinists, that they took 
up arms, and immediately formed the plan 
of attacking the king on his return to 
Plaria. Being warned in season, he es- 
caped the danger ; but this plot could not 
fail to arouse the hatred of Charles, wtfio 


was proud by nature, and more to be pitf- 
<*d than blamed lbr his too groat confi- 
dence in his artful mother. After the 
Ijattle of St Denis, 15(57, in whiefi the 
constable of Montmorenci lost liis life, 
Catharine entered into negotiations for 
peace. But the Calvinists reserved a 
jMirt of the places which they were 
have surrendered, and continued to keep 
up a communication with England and . 
tho German princes. A new civil war 
soon broke* out. Notwithstanding the 
jealousy of Charles, Catluirine placixl the 
Muke of Anjou at tin* head of the royal 
Snjiy. The prince of Conde having lieeit 
shot in the battle of Jnrnnc, in 1569, and 
the adifiiral Coligni having i>ccn defeated 
at Montcontour, in the same year, the 
king concluded peace, in 1570, on terms 
which were so favorable to the ( "alvuiists, 
that they seem even to have susi>cctcd 
treachery under them. The heads of 
that |Kirt’y did not therefore all appear .at 
court when Charles celebrated his mar- 
riage with Elizalieth, the daughter of 
Maximilian 11. By degrees this distrust 
disappeared, and the marriage of tho 
v oiing king of Navarro (afterwards Henry 
IV ) with Murgaret, sister of Charles IN. 
seemed to banish every suspicion. Tins 
marriage took place August 18, 1572. (in 1 
the 22d, the first attempt vfas made on 
tlnr life of Cohgni, anil on tin* 24th la- 
gan that mas^icro known under the name 
of the massacre of St. Bartholomew's, from 
having taken place on the night of the 
festival of that saint. Civil war broke 
out Jhr the Totirth time, and Catharine 
now liecaruc aware of the errors of hei • 
policy. Charles could no longer conceal 
liis eversion to her, and was on the point 
of assuming himself the reins of gov em- 
inent, v\ lien he died, childless, in 1574. 
He was succeeded by his brother Hem y 
HI. Charles was brave, indefatigable, 
ambitious, of a lively, jN*netrating genius 
and loved the sciences. The cruellies; 
winch disgrace his n*ign should 1m* laid 
to the charge of hi- mother rather than 
himself. 

( 'inuLEfi X, Philip, king of France and 
Navarre, brother of Louis XVI and Louis 
XV1U, succeeded tho lutter on the throne 
of France, Hept 16, ,1824. Till 1795, lie 
bore tliq title, of count of Jlrtois ; till 1824, f 
that of monsieur. He was liorn at Vci- 
“aillos, Oct. 9th, 1757, and, in 17715, mar- 
ried Maria Theresa of Savoy, the sister of 
the countess of Provence, his brother’s 
w ife, who bore him tin* duke of Angou- 
leine (q. v.) and the duke of Bern (q. v.), 
and died June 2d, 1605. 11c wus educat- 
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, ed at the court of Louis XV, and mani- rttatyissement it la glim it votre mown* , 
tested in his youth an amiable disposition, Tbfe English government gave him, at the 
and a capacity for mental improvement, end of 1/94, a pension of £15,000 sterling, 
together with a fondness for th efttes then He had himself sent his- diamonds, a nd 
, fashionable at Versailles^ and for expen- the Word which Louis XVI bad given 
wive pleasures. At a ball in the, opera-hall, his son, to marshal Broglie, to relieve, by 

1 in 1778, he pulled off the mask of the the sale of them, the most pressing want* 
duchess of fiourhoni This affront gave of the emigrants. As Russia seemed dis- 
f rise to a duel with the duke of Bourbon, posed to send troojjs to the assistance of 
related 1>y the baron Bezemal in his Mr- the French royalists, the count proceeded 
moires. ' In 1782, the count of Artois from Hamm, by way of Cuxhaven, to 
served as a volunteer in the camp of St. England, in Juiyf 1796, embarked from 
Roch, before Gibraltar, and was created that country on board the squadron of 
chevalier of St Louis. . In 1787, as presi- commodore Warren, ami landed on the- 
dent of a bureau of the notables, he pur-* llc-Dicu Sept. 29, 1796, expecting to carry 
sued different views from bis brothers, tlie aid to the chiefs of Vender. But advice# 
king and die count of Provence.# The 'from England that the Russian auxiliary 
I M'ople, therefore, believed diat he was corps was not to lie expected, made hi/e 
opposed to the reform, which was so uni- resolve to ro-emhark. He returned to 
versally desinnl; and, when, with the count England, where lie afterwards resided u- 
»f Provence, he had completed the regia- the castle of Edinburgh. In 17W, he let* 
t nit ion of the stamp and land tax acts, Scotland, in order to join the l»and of rho 
maniicsted their ill will by on attack on prince of Eonde in the Itusaian anny m 
his person. Two duvs after the 14t!i of Switzerland ; but, lienig informed of Kot- 
July, 1789, he and the pnnee of Condo sakmvV defeat and Suw arrow’s retreat, h* 
gave the signal for the fatal emigration, returned to England. After the peace o r 
from which so much niiserv lihn sprung. Annelid, lie again took up his it^irience in 
The count of Artois repaired to Tiirm, EdmhurgJj. On the renewal of the war u. 
luid an interview with the emperor 1 Vo- 1801k he went to London, ami, a-uhs** 
]H»ld in Mantua, resided some time at qucutlv, till 1801*, Raided at Hartwell, a> 
Worms, at Bruek near ilonir, at Brunei* e-tate which 1 oms X\ HI liad purrha*n: 
and Vienna. *The monarch** assembled In IMd. lie went to the rontincnt.to avvar ■ 
at Piliutz (q. v.) afterward** promised lnm the re-ult of the cutty of tin allio- int" 
to support the cause of life fumilv. Loin-.* Eianee. In Febmarv , 1814. he cns*sec 
XVI took the oath t<» maintain the con-ti- tin Rhine, and was at VchhiI. •when th.- 
tution, Sept. 14tli, 1791, and invited the complaint* made by the duke of Vicenza, 
French princes who were at 1’ohleut/ to at the rongrr** of ("hutillon, induced Inn 
return to France; hut they* refused to to return. After NupoIeonV nlidirattoii, 
oliey, and protested against the new cfni- h< , a> lieutenant-general of the knigdun , 
stitution — equally disoliedicnt to their conn- immediately proclaimed, in Nancy, to tin; 
try and their king. Hereupon the lege- Eieneli people, “ the triumph of liberty 
lalive assembly of the nation withdrew .the reign of tin* laws, the abolition of the 
from the count of \rtois May 19, I7i>2, conscription, tliosupprcs-sionof \\w droits - 
the appanage of 1,000,000 francs, assigned u unis. ami tlie entire oblivio*u»f the jwst/’ 
him by the constitution, mid referred his April 12, 1814, he entered Pans, and as- 
creditors to his estatc*s. The prince vvus siimfd the supreme authority till tin* am- 
t%n ut Tumi, from whence he excited val of Loin* X\ III, m whose name ic 
eon n not ions at Lyons, and in other purts declared to the president of the senate, 
of Pruned, lie then undertook tlu\coin- ^pnl 15, that the king, his brother, vvoulc 
maud of a corps of emigrants, which, m recognise for the basis of the coiu-tiTution — 
connexion vvitli the Prussian army, mvad- representation in two chambers, persona 1 
ed Champagne. After the issue of this liberty, freedom of tlie press, and othei, 
campaign, so unfortunate for the Bour- rights, for wlmh they laid lieen so long 
Imhik, the count retired to Hamm, m West- contending. lit* now entered inunediate- 
plialia, when 1 , after the death of Louis ly on the work of jvfony. Hecau^d the 
XVI, he wus appointed by his brother, pnpul archives and other things, take!* 
who had taki n the title of regent, lieu- from Rome -by Napoleon, to he restored 
tenant-general of tlie kingdom. He now' to the holy father ; the eours prrvo^alf^, 
solicited the assistance of the empress the tribunals of the customs, and a portion 
, Catharine, who received him at her court of the droit s-mmis, were suppressed. The, 
with the greatest distinction, and present- cuurs vrevotedes (q.v.) were afterwards re", 
ed him with a valuable sword, ^ pour le stored for two years. He then signed the. 
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1 * treaty of April 23, by which France ahan- 
doned 53 strong places occupied by Frebch 
, troops, 31 ships of the line and 1& frigates. 
Lotus XVHI appointed him tfolonei-gen- 
,* .Oral of tlie French national guards., and 
* ’Of the Swiss. Monsieur, in the r^iinC 
‘ year, travelled through' the southern de- 
. partments, visiting Lyons, Marseilles and 
Avignon. When the news of Napoleon's 
landing in Fi'ance reached Pans, 31 on- 
sicur immediately proceeded to Lyons. 
March 8th, where, hfftveier. lie found 
such a disposition prevailing, that he 
jsoon left the city, accompanied by a 
single cavalry officer. In Paris, In- ac- 
companied the king, March 1ft, to the 
chandler of deputies, and swore, * ill the 
name of honor, fidelity to the kimr and 
charter.* 1 It being impracticable to de- 
fend Pans, be, with the duke uf Bern, 
followed the king to the Netherlands 
After the return of the king, Juh 7. 1815, 

■ lie presided in the electoral college of the 
capital, by which means lie conciliated 
somewhat the popular finer. On the* 
opening of the chandlers, Oct. 7, 3Ion- 
- <-ur. as well as the other princes*, renew - 
• l their oath of fidelity to tty* ehailei. 

> took apart in several subjects brought 
oefoie the chamber of peers, a** president 
of a bureau ; but, of late ytgirs, the French 
prince* have made no use of then «*eat 
and vote iu the chamber. In 18]S t In- 
resigned the command of the national 
guards. He w r a% moreover, the thunder 
and distributor of the decoration of the 
lily. The |»art>, in jKirticulnr. of the itl- 
tip-ro} allots, and of the ultiu-montaniMs, 
seem** f(| hale attached itself to lum or to 
lus friends ; and. during tliy la*=t part of the 
ieign of Louis XVIII, In* had an impor- 
tant influence on the course of public af- 
fairs and the appointment of ministers 
On the dayorf his hi others detail, whom 
lie lmd not left for a moment during tld j 
«t\vo last du\ s of his life, he was received, 
Sept. 10th, 182-1, with th^ai^*ient ami cus- 
tomary cn ** Lr roi fst snort : lire h roi /*’ 

' Sept 17. tile members of tin* n>» al family, 
tlie diplomatic corjis, aftd the firM; civil 
authorities, rendered him their homage. 
,The duke of Angouleme now assumed, 
in conformity with ancient usage, the title 
of dauphin ; his wife was railed rfau- 
' phintss; the dugle-ss of Bern, madam e, 
Charles X immediately eonferred on the 
house of Orleans the title altesse royals. 
He Was received with applause w hen he 
made hi# public entry on horseback into 
Paris from St. Cloud, Sept. 27. Some 
trails of goodness of heart, murks of kind- 
item, and peculiar expressions, indicating a 
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certain chivalric feeling and F&beh tone ^ 
of sentiment, gained him favor. The 
greatest impression was made by die re*- 4 
{oration of the freedom of the pres** with 
respect to periodicals, Sept** 23, 1824. f 
The former ministry, under VilkMe^q. v.j, 
was, however, retained. But the dauphin 
received a seat and wire in the ministeri- 
al councils, and the count of Clennonv- 
Tonnere was ,inad$ minister of w r ar, and 
the duke of Dnudenuv ilk* minister of the , 
king's household. Sept. ‘22, 1824, the 
session of the chAipliers was o]teucd by 
Charles X. The stpije was done by hint 
loft. 3bl, 182ft. , With respect to the 
measures of Ins reign, the indemnification 
of tlw». emigrants, the n^triction of* the 
ultra-montane and Jesuit |wuties the ac- 
knowledgment of tlie inde)H*iidi‘iice of 
Haiti, the process of Ouvrnrd, the law of 
sacrilege, of siilistitutions, Acc„ we rethi 
to the article Franrc. 'file solemn enroj 
nation of the king at Hhrims, Mai 23, 
1825, was an important national event, 
wlieie mam ancient and some ridiculous 
Usage* wen* rci ivd : for instance, the i ml 
containing the holy oil (which wie* brought 
.in lhimcr ages hi adoie from heaven) 
was again r<<tored ,4f Chafl<*s X swore 
to goioru according to the elmrter. Alim 
the death of the duke of Montmorciici, 
In* appointed tie* duke of tyiiere goirrn- 
or and tutoi of his grandson, the fluke* of 
•Bordeaux, picMimptiie heir of the thione. y 
and Tliann, bishop of ^trashing, u friend 
of tlie Jesuits, teuelicr of the prince. The 
fust minuter of the king, tin* count of 
Villi le (ij. \ t \ lmd to undergo a bund con- 
ies'. in tlie chambers with tlie ,*il M»ml and 
mi alls* opposition, e*]>enalh on the «ub- 
j» <*t of tin* financial deficiencies, the at- 
V routs of the tlieocratiral-Jesuitiru) party, 
and some measures respecting foreign at* * 
lairs, r'trotur eft’orN w era afterwards made 
f«*r the reestablishment of the censorship 
of the jHTiodical press, and it was restored 
ui 1827. Seventy -six new peers wen 
created, Iwcause theelmmber of peers filid 
shown a spirit of op|»OKitiou to M. Villele 
Tlie s]M*ech of ('buries, at the ojieiiiiu: 
of the chamber, u short time after tin 
battle of Navarino, excited much sensa- 
tion, liecause it wits nillu*r favorable to tie* 
Greeks. The monarch did not, like his 
royal brother, the king of Fnglnnd, sjieuk 
of the engagement as an “untoward 
event,” August 23, 1828, and during 
some days following, the French genera) 

* The Rnlondid work f&urr dr & M Chart's X 
dans la Mtiropolf de Rlu ims, le 2 ‘J Mai, 1U25. hj.*» 
tn-en hthograi>i«*<l by baiivicim*, at Pans, from 
Derov ami Aaum's desigus. 
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Masson, who had arrived with 154 trana- Henrietta Maria* d*iteht& of Henry IT 
, port vessels in the bay of Coron, in the '. of France. In 1625,, he succeeded to tho 
' k ' * Morea, landed his forces, amounting to throne, on the death of iris father, and re- 

* 15,000 men, who were destined to support ceived the kingdom embroiled in a Span- 
the Greeks. Admiral de Rigny had prcvi- ish war, and full of suspicion and dislike 
ously rfFpisted in the battle of Navarino, to the minister Buckingham. The , first 
Oct 20, 1827, as commander of the parliament which ,he summoned, being 
french squadron. Villele lost his office much more disposed to state grievances 
in 1828, Laving become unpopular by thun grairf supplies, was dissolved; and, 
yielding to the ultra and to tna Jesuit by loans and other expedients, an expedi- 
iNUty, as well as Inr his avdricc. The* tion was fitted ouj agaihst Spain, which 
Ling now appointed a ministry rather terminated in disgrace and dit^ip{K>mtment 
liberal in its diameter, the chief jiereon of In the next year, a new parliament was 
which was Portalis ; but, as 'early as the, summoned ; mid the disgust and jealousy, 

* middle of 1829, he supplanted this minify- which prevailed between the king and 
try by an ultm-royalist one, under the di- tins assembly, laid the foundation of the 
rection of prince Polignac, who bait lieen misfortunes of his reign. The house of 
till tlien tlie French ambassador in Lon- commons impeached the minister, and 
don. It is believed by many, that prince the king supported him. They held fast 
Polignac is the offspring of an intrigue the public purse, and lie intimated a de- 
lietween the king and a princess Polignac, sign of following new counsels, should 
a lady of tlie court, and that Charles lias tiny contuiue to resist his will, and sud- 
long desired to make him prime minister, dimly and angrily dissohed them, after a 
without regard to th<? eharacter of the short session, while they were preparing a 
ministry' which he should form. Thus it remonstrance against tin* levying of ton- 

1 is said in Paris, that Pohgnue, Indore the nage and jiotiiidagc without consent of 
members of the present rumisti} were se- parliament. Charles then began to em- 
lected, offered a place to the distinguished ploy his threatened mode of raising funds, 
lilieral Roytr-Collanl, and that, feeing lie 1»\ loans, lx ‘indolences, mid similar un- 
could not find support or contidenee popular proceedings; which, hewcier 
ihnong the litorals, he decided to throw part ml K stun tamed hy precedent, were 
himself into die arms of tht other part\ . wlmlh oppos'd to the rising notions -of 
However this may Ik*, the sialden and in- # eivil liln^rty throughout the nation, and to 
consistent changes of the mmistn, whieli the constitutional doctrine, which render- 
£ave taken place (luring Charles’* reign, ed the commons the guardiuii and dis- 
«;em to indicate that he is not possessed penser of the public treasure. His diffi- 
nf very groat talents for government, lie culties wore tiirtjier increased by a pro- 
is said to be a strict Catholic. 4 The Bcjpr- posterous war with Trance, intended to 

* 1 K>ns have much to do to win the favor of gratify tlie private cumin of Bucking- 

the French. The} are regarded us aliens, ham, who added to the odium against 
and their conduct hitherto has been such him by an ill-fated oxjiedition in assist- 
as to strengthen this feeling. The minis- mice oi*tln* Huguenots of Rochelle. In 
try of Polignac has been very unpopular, KS28, the king was obliged to call a new 
and it is generally expected thut the kmg j^irliamcnt, which showed itSPlf as much 
will dissolve the chamber before the next opfiofed to arhitran* ineasiucs as its pre- 
cession (beginning of 18110). decessor, and, after lotmg the supplies, 

•Tiixrlks I, king rtf England and Scot- pity wired a bill) rrJled u A petition of right, 
land, was bom in Scotland, in the yeiu recognising all the k‘gal prn&egesof tlie 
lt>(Ki, and w T as the second son of James £%lfert,’* which, notwithstanding the em* 
VI and Anne of Denmark. Soon after * plo> merit of all manner of arts and expe- 
the birth of his son, James succeed-* dients to avoid it, Tharles was constrained 
ed lo the crown of England, arid, upon to \uiss into a law ; and. hod the conces- 
the death of prince Henry, in 1612, sion 4>een unequivocal and sincere, and 
. Charies was created prince of Wales, the constitutional mode of government, 
Jlis youth ap|>ears to have j Missed respect- which it implied, been really adopted by 
ably, little being recorded of him previ- toth sides, much' that followed might 

* ously to his romantic journey into H|muii have been prevented. Charles, however, 
in comjMuiy with Buckingham, in order to by his open cucouragement of the doc- 
pay his court in person 'to the Spanish trines of such divines as Sibthorpe and 
mfanta. Through tlie arrogance of Buck- Maiuwaruig, who publicly 'inculcated tin* 
Ingham, tills match was prevented, and doctrine of passive ol*»diencc« and repn*- 
the prince was soon after contracted to seuted all limitation of kingly jiower as 
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seditious, and impious, too clearly sanc- 
tioned ,the jealousy of the commons, who 
. would not, in consequences rest in confi- 
\ deuce or slacken their attacks upon Burk- 
. ingham, on which account they were sud- 
' ilenly prorogued. The assassination of 
the favorite soon after, by the enthusiast 
Felton, removed one source of discord, 
and CKarles 1 h*cuuic more his own minis- 
ter; and some differences with his queen, 
which had been fomented by Bucking- 
ham, being made up, he ever aftci con- 
tinued much under her influence. The 
jiarliament, which nn 4 t in January, 1(S3r*, 
manifested so determined a spirit ugainst 
the king's claim of levying tonnage anil 
(Kiundage hv his own authority, that it 
was suddenly dissolved, and Charles was 
determined to tiy to nign without one. 
For tin** purpose, having judiciously tei- 
imriuted the {tending wars lietvv ecu France 
and Spain, lie nused sir Thomas \V ent- 
worth^ afterwards so celebrated as lord 
Strallbrd, to the pniicijial plan* in Ins 
councils. This able statesman bud begun 
his political career in opjvosition to the 
court, but, having been gained over, was, 
by liis austerity, talent and liAiuicss, an 
exceedingly lit instrument to euib.the 
spirit of resistance .to prerogative, which 
bad become so strong among the com- 
mons In ecclesiastical atiaus Charles, 
unhappily for himself and the chinch, 
vva* guided hy tin* counsels of Laud, tin n 
bishop of London, a prelate whose Jeain- 
»ng and piety were «leUisi*d # dn supersti- 
tion and a zeal as indiscreet a> intolerant. 
Cnder these counsels, some years pas-ed 
away in the execution of plan* for lai-ing 
money without the aid of |iaihamcnt, with 
oilier dangerous expedients. The arlutia- 
r\ court** of high commission and sun 
chamber, in the hands of Laud, also ex- 
ercised, in funny instances, the most griev- 
ous oppression; of which the treatment 
of Williams, bishop of Lincoln, and oth- 
. er**, aflbrds mcnioruJiL* fvamples. In 
1034, ship-money begun in he kind, 
which being strictly applied to lrihtl 
purpose**) the nation at large acquiesced 
in it with less than usual repugnance ; 
and some writers, who courageous!} at- 
tacked the court against the principle, \v< re 
treated with so much seventy, that others 
were deterred from following their exam- 
ple. So dcsjKrate did tlic cause of liln-rty 
ottiiis time apjiear, tiiat great liumbcts of 
the Puritans emigrated to New England ; 
and, by order of the court, a ship was pre- 
sented* from sailing, in which were sir 
Arthur Hazelrig, John Hamden and 
Oliver CromwclL It was in 1637, not 


long after this remarkable event, that 1 
llani|Mten commenced the career of re- • 
sistance by refusing to pay ship-money; 
the right to levy which, without authority 
of parliament, he was determined to bring 
Uclore a court of law. His cause was. 
argued-' for 12 days in the court of ex- 
chequer ; and, although lie lost it by tin* 
decision oft* of the judges out of*]52, the. 
discussion of the question was followed 
‘by the most important consequences m 
its o|>eration,iipoq public opinion. It was 
in Scotland, however, that formal warlike 
,op]M)sitinu tv as 'destined to eommenee. 4 
From tile begriming of his reign, Charles 
had endeavored to introduce into that 
country a liturgy copied from the English 
— mi innovation which produced the most 
violent tiimiilrs, and ended in the forma- ' 
tion of the famous Covamnt, in 168H, hv 
winch all classes of people mutually en- 
gaged to stand by each other. The Con - 
limiters levied an army, which the king 
opjK)sed hy an .‘ill-disriphncd English 
foiei, so equivocal!} inclined, that, not 
ill ilc to trust to it, Charles agieed to a sort 
of pacilieatioti. The next vein, he njisi d 
another aimv ; hut, his finances being ex- 
hausted, after an intermission of >v > <*ais, 
le i kgain assi milled a pnrhiunom, v ho, as 
iMial, began to -fate gnevunees previously 
fo gKintmg stipple s. Lo-digall jraticnce, 
i the king one* ijoie h.istih dissolved it, 
and pioseruted sevend memlier** who had 
distinguished themselves hv then op|M>M- 
ti‘»u. liaising iii one} m the )»est manner 
he cojild de,iM% an Enghsh arm} was 
agaui made to pruned toward^ the north i 
hut. Is mg defeated hv the Scot-., it became 
obvious that nllaus could no longer lie 
m.Miagrd without a {lurhament, and, in 
Ibid, that di< ulnl assembly was again 
sumni med, which pioved to Ik* tin* fa- 
mous long imilimiient, whose cm eer forms 
so mcmnrahl’' a portion of English lustoiv. 

Jr is not within the limits of this woik t<£ 
giv e an account of the proceeding** connect- 
ed with the proMH'Ution, eoudernnation 
and execution <»f Strafford and Laud, or 
t!ie various measures of reaction m regard 
to ship-money, tonnage and poundage, 
and the almlition of the iniquitous courts 
of high commission and star ehamher: 
siiHice it to say, that Charles soon found 
himself reduced to aeonqmratively {Missive 
s|H*ctator of the. iwrendoncy of the demo- 
enitica! portion of the constitution, and 
was obliged, both in Scotland and in 
England, to yield to the torrent which as- 
sailed him. In the mean tune, a flame 
hurst out in Irciand, which had no small 
effect in kindling the ensuing conflogra- 
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tion at homo. The oppressed Catholic 1 the orifice of 1 Wales, proceeded With- •• 
population of that country, during tire con- 1 words, ai}d, for a time, fixed his residence 
fusion of tlic times, rose against tire gov- nt York. The king was received in hw' 1 
r.riimgnt for the purpose of regaining thoir * progress witli great demonstrations of k»y- . 
rights. Very exaggerated acconrftsof the alty from the gentry; and, many eminent 
massne/c of the Protestants arc to be found and virtuous characters, who had been 
in set oral of the historians. Hater writers the conscientiousMopposcrs of his arbitra- ' 4 
have established the fact, that the number ry measures in the first instance, now join- * 
wlm perished in this insurrection was very oil Iii.s party. On the other hand, all tiio * 
limited! The old Catholic settlers of the Puritans, the inhabitants of the great trad- 
Englisli jwilfl joined the native Irish, and, ing towns, and fhw who had adopted 
to strengthen their cause, pretended to republican notions of government, sided 1 
have a royal commission, and to art m With the parliament ; and in no public . 
defence of the king’s prerogative against eontesf was more private and public vir- 
a puritanical and republican parliament* tue ranged. on i»oth sides, however alloy - 
This pretended commission is now gen- ed, us in all such cases, with ambitioi i, 
emlly 1 deemed a forgery ; hut sucji was bigotry and the liaser jiassions. The first 
the supixtfcd partiality of Charlie to po|»c- action of consequence was the battle of 
ry, that this event added considerably to Edge-hill, and, although indecisive, it «•- 
]M>pu!ar disaffection. The parliament lie- allied the king to approach London, and 
ing summoned, the King led the conduct produce considerable alarm. He then re- 
of the war entirely to it; hut it now lie- tired to (Oxford, and negotiations wen* 
came e\ ident that the commons intended entered into which proved unavailing, 
systematically to pursue tlieir advantages. Nothing decisive, however, happened 
and to reduce the crown to a -Mate of ognm^t the royal side, until Hie tattle of 
complete dependence. Tiny framed a Marst on-moor, in If 544, which was gained 
remonstrance, containing a iirapiliilation chiefly hr the skill and vuiorof Cromwell, 
of all the errors of the reign ; renewed an Hie sueecwlitig y ear completed the ltm* 
attempt for excluding bishops from ‘the of the kind’s atlaira, by the loss of the cel- 
houseof lords; passed ordinances against elanted battle of Naseby. Thencefor- 
superatitious practices ; mid m> inflamed wiyil a senes of disinters attended his ar- 
the popular odium against the Hp-ov'd mues through! lit the kingdom, and hr* 
orders as to iiitinudute iH niemh'Ms j.i m a *k the involution of ttyrowng h.uwdf 
attending to tlieir duty in p.uh*i. lit. At» into tlie hand.* of the Scottish army, then 
length, it hemg apparent that either t!i»* l\ing \h tore Xewaik. He was receix- 
/ealmiv adhen > nts of prerogative, or those ed with respect, although placed undei 
who were anxious to establish the govern- guard as a prisoner ; and, a senes ofatar- 
ment upon a more democratic liasis. must tive negotiations ensuing, an agm*nienf 
give way, 4 'hurlc*, instigated, it is siqipns- vv.is made with the parliament to surren- 
•‘il, by the injudicious advice of his queen der him to their rommis<ionera, on the 
'and lord High}, caused his attorney -gen- pax meat of a la r^e sum, claimed as arrears 
crnl to enter, in the, house of pens, anaceii- by the Scottish ni my. The kingwus'ac- 
sation against five leading members of the cording)}’ surrendered to the commission- 
eommotis, and sent a sergeant-ut-arnis to era iip|>ofiitcd, and was earned, in the first 4 
the house to demand them. Receiving an place, to Hnlmhy -house, in ^hrtlmmpton- 
evasive ansvyei, he, the next day, prooet*d- slur#; subsequently, to the hcad-quartera 
ed himself to the house, with an armed of the anny at Heading, and, svam after, to 
i^Lfiue, to seize tlieir persons. Aware of 1 Hampton-rmftt, •when* lieUvas treated 
this intention, they dual prev miisly v\ ith- with no small jtortinu of the resjieet e.x- 
, drawn; hut the kings appearance ‘with a fcefixt by lus station. In the mean time, 
guard caused the house to break up in however, the arniv and liide(>eiiilentd be- 
greut dismder and indignation. The ar- Coming ull-|x>wertul, lie was led into some 
nised mcmliera retired into the city', ftjirs for his person^ safety, and, making 
wheit? a committee of the house was up- hfc escape, with a few attendants, piweed- 
|K>ititcd to sit, and the eity militia was ed to the southern roast. Not meeting a 
lrnfsterrd under a eommauder ^ipjiointed vessel, as lie e\]iected,,he crossed over to* 
by parliament, which also demanded the the Isle of Wigiif, and put himself into the 
control of the army. Here the king made hands of Hammond, the governor, a crea- 
ms last stand, the matter having now ar- tun* of C'niniwcllV,tiy whom hewnslodg- 
nved at a |K)mt which anus alone could ed in < ’arisljrook i*ustie. While m this re- 
decide. The queen fled to Holland to mote situation, the Scots, ashamed of tips 
procure ammunition, and Charles, with manner in which tliev had delivered liim 
•• . 
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up, and Indignant at the proceedings of 
the English, marched a considerable Amy 
to his relief, under the duke of Hpnuhon. 
This force, although strengthened by a 
farce body of English royalists, was on* 

, tirely routed and dispersed by Cromwell, 

j , aa were the insurgents id Kent and Essex 
by Fairfax. ‘ During this employment of 
the army and its leaders, a new negotia- 
tion was oj>ened with the king in the Isle 
of Wight, who agreed to nearly ev cry 
tiling demanded of him, except the addi- 
tion of Episcopacy ; and so much had it 
now become the interest of the pirlinment 
itself to comply with him, that a vote was 
at length carried, that the king’s conces- 
sions were a sufficient ground for a treaty. 

• The triumphant nnm, however, on its re- 
turn, cleared the house by force of all the 
members opposed to its view's : ami, there- 
by procuring a reversal of tin? vote, tlie 
king’s person was again seized, and, dung 
brought from the Isle of Wight to Hurst 
castle, preparations were made for tn ing 
liim on the capital charge of high treason 
against the j people. As the house of lords 
refused to concur m a vote for this pur- 
pose, the commons declared its concur- 
rence unnecessary ; ami the kfhg. being 
conducted to London, and stripped of all 
ensigns of rnjalt}, was brought before the 
court of justice, specially erected for tins* 
unprecedented trial, on the 20ih of Jan., 
I«v4!h The behavior of Diaries liad I men 
calm and dignified throughout hi- adver- 
sity, and in no jn^jioct was it more -o than 
oil this occasion. Three times he object- 
ed to the authority of the court, when 
brought before it, and suppnrtiHl In- refu- 
sal hv elrar and cogent argument*. At 
length, evidence dung heard agtun-t ln.n, 
on the proof that he hail appeared in amis 
against the ]»arliaiiieiitan forces, sentence 

' of death was pronounced against him. 
lie requestfli a conference with ditk 

' houses, winch was rejected, and a inly 
three days were allowed him to prepir*. 
for his fate. * As lie left fHh tribunal he 
was in-ulted tty a pirtion of the soldier}, 
and other ljase and uii|»ardoiiahle indignit 
ties were offered to him, which he liore 
with dignified equanimity. The interpo- 
sition of foreign } lowers, the devotion of 

• friends and ministers, who sought to save 

• him by taking all the blame upon tliem- 
selves, w'ere vain. 'After pissing three days, 
between his condemnation and execu- 
tion, in religious exercises, and in tender 
interviews with his friends and family, he 
was led to the scaffold. His execution 
took plAce before the hanqueting-hoiisc, 
Whitehall, on the 90th of Jan., 1649, 
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where, after addressing the people around • 
him with great firmness and composure, 
the ill-fated king submitted to the fatal 
stroke, Thus died Charles I, in the 49th 
year of his age, than whom few kings 
have lieen more ^distinguished for \he vir- ^ 
tues which ’omanieM and dignify private. ‘ 
life. He was, in an eminent degree, tem- 
perate, chaste and religious, and, although 
somewhat cold and reserved in demean- 
or, was, in fact, highly kind nhd affection* 
ate, and secured the* warmest attachment 
.of those w'ho had access to him. Hjgggj 
talents wen; also considerable ; but lic^jl 
•shone more in suffering tluui in acting, \ 
and wus deficient in the decision and self 
reliant^', which an* necessary to superior 
executive ability. His mind wus cultivat- 
ed by letters, and a taste for the polite arts, 
particular)} punting, the protestors of 
which he limiufieciitlv encouraged ; and 
the collections of works of art, which ho 
made in his prospent} , show great judg- 
ment in the -ekvtiou. He had also a find-* 
ing for poetrv, and wrote in a good style 
in prose, without reference to the tiunous 
Eikon Jiaxilikr* his chum to which is now 
general 1} disputed. To all thes* personal 
and private acquirements, he joined a . 
graceful figure and plea-ixg countenance, 
and, under happier circumstances, would 
doubtless have been nganjed :is a very* 
accomplished so\ -reign. With resp»cr 
«> his jKiliticul charttetei, il- exhibited in 
the great struggle in-tween himself and 
the parlianient, it i* linpissihie not to per- 
i **jve that lift strove to maintain n |K>rtion 
of preiogati\e that had Income incoiU|>at- 
iliU< with uiiv theory of civil an* 1 religious 
libert} , hut it i* equal!} eniam that he 
# onl\ -ought to ret ait i what hi- predeces- 
sors had p.*se.*sed, and what j lower mjy- 
ei coneides willingly. Then* are periods, 
]iossihly, in the histon of even* p>ople,in 
which olil and new opinions conflict, and 
a concussion liecmijes iinaioidahjc ; ami 
it vvn* tin* misfortune of Charles to occupy 
the throne at a time when the dev elope- 
ment of the representative p'stem wees- • 
sarily encountered the eluinis of preroga- 
tive. If the pirlinment had acquiesced in 
the kingly pretensions, as usiially ixx [Gain- 
ed hy Laud and the high-churchmen of 
tin* day, it would huve dwindled into a 
mere registry of royal edicts, like those of 
France. t ()n the other hand, Charles act- 
ed a part which every monareli, in iiis sit- 
uation, may be expected to act ; for a phi- 
losophical appreciation of the true nature 
of a pilitieal crisis is scarcely to 1 m* ex- 
pected from one who Hits iipm a throne. 
The most forcible accusation against 
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Charles is on thoacore of insincerity. ' It 
ia asserted that he never intended to fiilfil 
thft condition* imjvosed upon him. This 
can Aiarcely he denied ; but it is equal jy 
certain that some of them might justly 1% 
detuned questionable, if not demanded 
with a direct view to produce that con- 
duct in the king -which so naturally fol- 
lowed., On the whole, though many may 
ileinur to his title of martyr , few will hes- 
itate to regiird him ns a victim to a crisis 
which the growing power of the com- 
mons, and the unwilled nature of the pre- 
rogative, rendered sooner or later inevit- 
able. His fute, like that of the house of* 
Stuart generally, exhibits the danger and 
ulisiirdity of those high theoretical Aotion* 
of kingly prerogative, which, while they 
add very little to the real jiovver of those 
w liom they are intended to favor, too fre- 
quently seduee them into encounters with 
currents of principle and action, a resist- 
ance to which is always futile, and gen- 
erally dcKtrurtit e. * 

Ciiaiilks II, king of England and Scot- 
land, son of Oiarlcs 1 and Henrietta .Ma- 
ria of France, was ls»ni in ItCIO. lie ms 
a refugee nl the Hague on the death of 
his father, on which he iiumeihateK a.— 
" ut tied the ro\al title. lie first intended 
to proceed to Ireland. hut \mi» prevented 
hv the pragmas of Cioiii well. lie there- 
fore lihiemnl to an imitation from the 
Scots, who had proclaimed linn tli* ir 
king; ami, I icing obliged to throw himself 
into the hands of the rigid Fresh) teruuis, 
they subjected him to mail) twenties 
and mom/i<*av ions, which emisfrl him re- 
gard that* wet ever after with extieme 
aversion. In IimI, he was ei owned at 
Scone; but the appioaeli of Cromwtll, 
w ith his eoii(|uenug nmiv,M>o» lendered 
his nliode ill Scotland unsafe. I hoping to 
In* joined by the English ro\ali^K he took 
tla* spirited resolution of pacing Fnun- 
W('ll,and entering Knglau' 1 He was im- 
mediately pursued by that active eom- 
n lander, Wild, with a su|>erjor arm), gnui- 
ed the battle of Worcester: and Fliarles, 
after a variety of imminent hazards, in 
one of which he was sheltered tor 24 
hours in the branches of a spreading oak, 
reached Shoreham, in Sussex, and effect- 
ed a passage to Fnuiee. He parsed some 
years in Paris, little regunhxi by the court, 
which w'as awtxl % the jmvver of the 
English commonwealth; and this indigni- 
ty induced him to retire to Cologne. It 
is the province of history to state the 
circumstances that produced the restora- 
tion, which general Monk so conducted, 
that Charles, without a struggle, suceeed- 


• * \ 

ed Jtf once to all those dangerous preroga-*; - 
rives, which it had cost the natiomo much r » 
'blood and treasufd, first* to abridge, and 
then to abolish. This' unrestrictive re- 
turn Was not more injurioti* to die nation 
than fatal to the family of the Stuarts, 
which, had a mom rational policy prevail- 
ed, might have occupied the throne at. * 
this moment. ( >n the 29th of May, 1090, 

* Charles entered his capital amidst uuiver- * 
sal and almost frantic, acclamations ; and 
the different civil And religious jjaVtie* 
vied with eaeli other in loyalty and suh- 
luis-ioii. His first measure* were prudent 
ami conciliatory. 11) de, lord Clarendon, ^ 
ven* madeVlianeellor tuid prune minister; 
and mi art of indeiimirv was passed, from 
which those alone were excepted who 
were immeduttely eoneemed m tin* late 
king’s death/ *A settled revenue was ac- 
cepted in lieu of wardship and purvey- 
ance, and the arm) was reduced. In te- 
sjiert to religion, tlicre was, less indul- 
gence; for not oiih were preltic) ruiri the 
parliamentary tight* of bishops restored, 
which was to In* expected, hut ail act of 
iinifoniiit) was passed, h\ tiie conditions 
t4 ' winch marl) all the Pre*bvtermn cler- 
g\ weie dm tli to a resignation of then 
livings. In Ititfc*, he married tlie infanta 4 
of Portugal, a prudti., and virtuous pin;- . 
re**, but m no wa) ealenlated to acquire, 
the alh cti«»!i of a man like Chmles, The 
irnloli nee ot hi- tem;*er, and tin* e\|>eii*es 
i»f In** l»« entious we) of life, soon involved 
him in I'cciiiii.ti) tlidiciilnes; and the un- 
)Mip*il»r Mile of Dunkirk to the French 
was one of li s most ear!) e.xjicuVnT* to 
n lievr him^ lf. Jn ItkCI, a rupture took 
place wjtli Holland, which, as it proeet ti- 
ed thun n»mmi'n*i;il nvalrv, wa.* willmgl) 
siipt>orU‘tl bv | ku him it ‘lit. It was attend- 
ed, m th»* first in*tanee, by 'various natal 
success s ; hut, France and aDctu nark eiir 
tering into the war. as allies of the Dutch, 
tin* English wen* overmatched, and a Dutch 
fleet enten*d the J'huuic*, and, proceeding 
lip die Medw av , burnt and destroyed 
idiips* as high as Chatham. Such was 
the naval disgrace of u reign, which, on 
many other accounts, is pndiahh the 
most natmimll) discreditable one ui the 
English annuls. The domestic calamities 
of a dreadful plague, ill 1<H»5, and of tlie 
great tin* of London, ip lfifSli, added to 
the disasters of the |ienori. Soon after, 
Clarendon, who hod become very uu{)oj>- 
ular, and was personally disugreenhle to 
Clmrles, was dismissed, and sought sheltei . 
from his enemies by a voluntary exile. A 
triple alliance lietw’een England, Holland 
mid Sweden, for the purpose of checking » 
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ambition o«f Louis JCIV, followed# Ic * faction, mot with universal belief ; and, in 
"4Ud bmuhr to the political talents of sir relation thereto, the parKamont exhibited 
^William Temple, and Was one of the few nearly as mirth , credulity and beat q* the 
. public measures of the reign which He- vulgar, Many Catholic lords were com-’ 
v — The thoughtless * * ~ “ 


mitted; Coleman, the duke of Yorirti 
oecietary, and several priests, were hang* 
ed ; and a venerable nobleman, the cart of 
Stafford, was beheaded. Tlie duke of 
York tl rought fit to retire tor Brussels, and 
a hill for his exclusion from the throne 
jmssed the house of commons. Such 
was tin* state of the country, that Charles 

t was obliged to give way to some popular 

55,\iho supported hint in every at- ^measures, and tiie great palladium or rwQ ' 
tempt to make hunt'll’ iinlejH'ial/*iit of lilierty, the halvas corpus trill, passed dur- 
parlmincm. A tifeit which nmrje* received ins; thjs session. The temper of the par- 
liament was mi much excited, that the 
king first prorogued and tlien dissolved if. 
The court now sought to establish a Iwl- : 
mice of parties; to distinguish which, the \ 
ten i is tohifr nnd tory were uUuit this time 
invented. In lOKt, a new jwrl lament as 
scmhled. and the commons again passed 


"serve approbation. 

J profusion of Charles, however, soon 
brought him into a condition which ren- 
dered him tlie mere pensioner of Louis ; 
hv whose secret aid he was smqioited in 
all his attempts to abridge the frmloni of 
his people. In 1670, In' thri'w himself 
into the hands of the ti\e unprincipled 
ministers, collects ely deimm/nated the 


from his sister, the duches* of Orleans, 
was rt'ndcrcd subservient to French jh» 1- 
icy, by means of one of be r attendant 
ladies, a benmiful I 'reneliV uman. Tins 
female made, ns wa* intituled, a conquest 
of Charles, who cieated duehe*.* of 
Portsmouth ; and, amidst all his other at- 


tachments she retained an influence mor the exclusion hdl,*whteh was rejected by 


him which kept him steadily attjichivf to 
France. The party troubles of this. n‘ign 
commeni*ed, about flip time, by the ojieii 
declaration of the duke of York,*prr*imip- 
tivc lieir to the rnmn, that be was a eon- 
vert to the Roman Catholic n ligioii. 
Soon alter, tin ministry broke file tripli* 
alliance, and pluniasl a rupture with rlic 


the lords. This jmrliariient was alto dis- 
solved in the next year, nnd a new one 
railed at Oxford, which nmv ed so rrstifl* 
that a sudden dissolution of it ensued, 
and, like hi* father, Charles determine*! 
henceforward to govern without one. By 
tlie aid of the tor> grimy and the clergy, 
he obtained loyal addresses tom all parts 


Dutch; and, a.* the king did not eh**>*e to ^»f the kingdom, aikl attachment to lugfi 


apply to parliament for money to c«ui % on 
the projected wai,he<\tiiM*d the exchequer 
to be shut iqi m January, Ho*J, ami. by 
several other disgran fill and mhitiMiy 
proceedings, gave great di*gu*t and alarm 
to the nation. The naval oj ♦eiation* 
against the Dutch wen* by no means suc- 
cessful, and, anew parliament l»emg called, 


nioiiarelueaJ pnneiples mine again into 
vogue. The charge of plots nnd eoiwpim* 
cie,- was now brought against the Presby- 
terians. A Jiersm named (W/fgr was 
eyqpjtcd U|»oii flu* same mfynou.* eve 
donee a< had N*en previously turned 
again*, the ('at holies ; and the famous ear! 
of Hialicshiiry, who heade*! the popular 


which strongly expressed the ili.wont- ut p\rt\, vv.l* bnmglit to trial, but acquitted., 

1 ..... .1.. . ..1. ...l i Ti...* I* : . _.n_ .. * _i.. 


of the natiou, the rulml wa* di**nlved.and 
a separate grace made with Holland 
1674. Divisions in the cabinet, fluctua- 
tions in the king’s measure*, and parha- 
mentary contests, fo]k»ui"d,cui<l occupied 
the next thr**e years, until, in 1677, 
Charles performed a popul u- act, l*y mart 
rymg his niece, the prince** Mary, to the 
prince of Orange. Ry taking some de- 
cided sttqis in favor of the Dutch, lie al*o 
forwarded tlie peace of Nuiieguen, m 167K 
The same year was diMmguiblied by the 
pretended discovery of the celebrated 


he nonconformist*, generally, wen* al*» 
treated with iinieii rigor; mid a step of 
gn*at.niomeut, iu the progress to arbitrary 
power, was the instituting suitH at law 
Ufuo warrant os j against most of the ihirjit- 
nitioiH in the kingdom, by* which they 
were nit i undated to a resignation of their 
charters, iu order to receive them Imck no 
modelled u* to render them much more 
dependent than liefort*. TIichc rapid 
strides toward* the dcritruction of IilM*ii> 
m length produced the celebrated Rye- 
hoiip* plot, tiie purtiqp to which certain!) 
intended resistance; bill tliat the <LSMHH*ina- 


popifth plot, for the &ssa**mittion of the .... _ 

king, and the intriHluction of the Catholic, tiun of the king was ever fhmially pro- 
' *^el4pon. Notwithstanding the infamous j*rted; nviiis very doubtfiil. It certainly 
\ characters of Oates and Bedloe, utui the fbrinetl tio part of the intention of lord 
knprolvdde natura of tlieir disclosures, WiUinni RuhhcI, whose cxecutioii, with 
tbejr tale, wippixrtvv] l*y the generalVxu*- tfuu of Algernon Sidney, on account of 
. pioion of tin wwt influence of a( *atiu>lic die plot, forum one of the striking events 
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of this diflgneefol mm, , diaries was, ish fcistory. It need not be added, that he % 
at this time, as absolute as any sov* left many illegitimate children, the da- 
ereign in Europe; and, had he been an scendanta of. some of whom are still 
activ# prince, the fetters 'of tyranny among the leading peerage of the country, 
might have been cotnpletely .riveted. The fate of his most distinguished son, the 
Scotland, which, at different period* of ill-fated duke of Monmouth, is an affair of • 
Iuh reign, had bden driven into iraur- history. * 

Charles Edward Stuart. (See Ed- 


rertion by the arbitraiy attempts to re- 
store Episcopacy, w as at length com- 
pletely dragooned into submiHwon ; and 
, the relic* of the Covenanters wen' sup- 

f tressed Vkitli circumstance* of great iiar- 
mritv, It is said, however; that Charhi* 
was Itecoming uneasy at this plan, w hich 
iv as chiefly sup|x>rted hy the bigoted uus- f 
rent}- of the duke of York ; and that he 
had made a reflation to n lax, when he 
expired, from tla* eoiiHCuuences 6f an, apo- 
plectic fit, in Feb., lfiHo, in the fifty -fifth 
\ ear of his age and tvveiitv-fiftli of hi* 
reign. At In* death, he received the *aem- 
meiit, areonling to the nit* of the llniimn 
church, and thus proved himself to have 
lieen, during the whole of his life, a* liyp- 
omtiral a* profligate. Tilt* diameter of 
( 'harlot II requires little nuuK'i*. He 
was a confirmed sensualist ami voluptu- 
ary ; and, owing to the example of linn 
and )u> court, hi* reign was the era of the 
most dit*olutc manner* that ever prevailed 
in England. The Mage wn* an o|h*ii 
H'hool of lir«ntioiinnexN and polite htcra- 
lure was altogether infected hy it. ( 'Imrles 
was a man of wit, and a good judge oT 
certain kind* of writing, bm wse* too deji- 
eientin sensibility to !«**•! either the >uhhme 
or the lieatihfid, hi nmi|H»Mtioti ; neither 
washe generous even to the Wrinrs vdiom 
lie applaifded. He j»o>cicss< > d ;ni ea*y good 
nature, but united with it a total mdtfter- 
enee to auy thing but his own pleuMitc : 
aud no man eoulil lx* mon* definite of 
honor or geueiositv. His ideas of the 
relation lielwoen king and subject were 
evinced by his olHcrvation on LnudcnlnlcV 
cruelties in Scotlund : — ■“ I jierceive,” said 
4ie, 4 that Igiuderdale has been guilty of 
many Itad things against the inopfe 


•ward.) 

( /H arles XII, king of Sweden, bom at 
Stockholm, June 27, 11182, was well in- 
fltnicted in the languages, history, geogra- 
phy and mathematic*, /lie understood 
German, Latin and French. Curtins’ 
history of Alexander was hi* favorite 
Iwiok/ On fife death of Ins father, in 
when he was hut 15 years old, he was 
declared of age hv tlie estates. Mean- 
while, tin* young king showed hut little 
inclination for business: he loved violent 
ImmIiJv exercise*, and especially the chase 
of tin* liear. To Iuh jealous neigh Ism*, this 
Mo nied a favorable tune to humble the 
pride of Sweden in the north. Frederic 
IV of Denmark, Augustus II of Poland, 
ami the e/ar Peter I of Russia, concluded 
an alhance which resulted in the norihtm 
irnr, so galled. The Danish troops first 
invtuleilthe temtory of the duke of Hol- 
stein-Gottorp. Tin* prince, * who had 
married the eldest si*ter of the kill*** of 
Sweden, nqmired to Stockholm, and asked 
for assistance. Charles had a |>artigular 
mt.o him nf lot him, mid proposed, in the* 
council of siate, the iintet energetic mea*- 
urcs against Denmark. After nuiking 
some armiigerueut* reflecting tin internal 
administration, he emliurked nt Curls* roiui’ 
in May, 1700. Thirty slnjis of the line, 
mid a great numU r of small transports, 
strengthened by mi English and Dutch 
sipmdpm, appeared liefore Copenhagen. 
Arrangements were making for the dis- 
emlmrkatinii, when Clmrfait full of uup^i- 
•tienee, plunged from his boat into tlie 
water, mid was ^ie first who reached land. 
The Danes, reared liefore the siqienur 
* |H*op|e of |*»wer of the enemy. Copenhagen was 
Scotland ; but 1 gannot find tliaf ,ne ha$ f on the )MMiit of lieing licsiegeri, when the 
acted in any thing contrary to my interest.” pence negotiated at Trnvendal was signed 


Yet, with ail hie> selfishness and demerits as 
a king, Charles ilwny* preserved a sluin' 
of |K>pularity with the multitude, from the 
easiness of hi* manners. Pepys’ memoirs, 
and other private documents, however, 
clearly show the* opinion of the more 
reflecting portion ot hi* suhjeeta ; and it is 
now pretty generally admitted, that, us he 
was himself a most dishonorable and 
heaitkw* monarch and man, no lu» reign 
exhibited die English character m a mon* 
disgraceful light than any otlier m Jlnl- 


(Aug. 1700), by which tlie duke of tiol- 
steiu was confirmed in all the rights of 
which it had been attempted to deprive him. 
Thus ended the jiist enterprise of Charles 
XU, in which he exhibited as much intel- 
ligence and courage as disimeivstixlnass. 
He adopted, at this timet th** severe and 
tenqicnUe mode of life, to which lie ever 
remained true, avoiding relaxiition and 
lus'h'fM amusements ; wine was^ lauushini 
from hi* table ; at time* coarse bread feas 
Ida only food ; he often slept in his clonk 
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on the ground ; a, blue coat;* with copper 
buttons, was bus whole wardrobe ; he 
/wore large boots, reaching above his 
; taees, and gloves of buflalo skin. With 
^respect to die female sex, he manifested 
■the greatest indifference, and no woman 
.* urer had any influence over him. After 
'thus checking Denmark, the attack** of 
Augustus and Peter wore to he repelled. 
The former was liesieging Riga, the latter 
menaced Narva and die country situated 
Jftbout the eulf of Finlmul. Without re- 
' turning to his oapitnl, which, in fort. In* 
never revisited, Charles caused 20,000 
men To lie transported to Livonia, and 
went to meet the Russians, whom he 
found, 80,000 strong, in a fortified ramp, 
under the walls of Narva, On the 80th 
No\., 17(H), lietvveen' eight mid ten thoii- 
, sand S wed* > plaeed thenisclVcs in onlei 
of Ixtttle, under the tire of the Russians 
and the engagement begun. Oil the pre- 
vious evening, Peter had left Ins camp 
on pretence of bringing up reinforcements. 
In less than a quarter of an hour, the Rus- 
sian eanip vvu- taken b\ storm. Thirty 
thousand Russian 4 * peii-hed oil the field 
OT threw themselves into the Ntyrvu; the 
rest were taken pri.-oner- or di-pcr*ed. 
Aftei thi" victory, Charles eroded the 
Dwina, attacked the liitrenchment- of tin* 
Savon-, and gained a decisive \ Teton. 
Charle* might now have eoneludtd a 
peace, winch would have made him the 
arbitiT of the North: hut, instead nf^.-o 
doiug, he pursued Augu-tu- to Poland, 
and determined to take advantage of the 
, discontent of a great part of the nation, for 
the pur) kmc of dcthreiuiiir him Auim-tiis 

attempted hi vain to enter into negotia- 
tion-; in vain did the counter Komi:.— 
mark, lm-tre**- of Au‘rti«tu-, endeavor to 
obtain aii interview vvitli € "Imi !•— *. und 
disarm the fr^'di-h liero by her lieuiitv. 
Chaile- refused to negotiate with the* 
king or to sjH'ak with the iMiunte^ The 
war continued; tin* Sweil^** gained a 
brilliant victory at derail ; in J 70TL all 
Poland vvn- in the jmh-i*ssioh of the ron- | 
qiiemrs ; the cardinal primate declared the 
throne vacant: and, hy the nilliienee of 
Charles, die new choice fell on Stanislaus 
LecziiiMv). Augustus Inqied to 1m* secure 
. hi Saxony, as Peter had inranvv hile occu- 
pied Jugna, and foimded St. Petersburg, at 
# thf moudi of the \eva. But the victor 
’ of Narva dc-pised an enemy oil whom lie 
hoped. Homier or later, to take an easy 
revenge, mid invaded Saxony. At \l- 
traiwwdt [q. v.), he dictated the conditioas 
of* peace, in 1700. The Livonian Patkul 
(q. v.), who wna the prime mover of thfc 

' * ' / . 


alliance against Sweden, (at that time Pe- 
ter’s ambassador in Dresden), was deliv- 
ered up to hhn, on his demand, and was 
broken on the wheel. It was, with 1 jus- 
tice, a subject of astonishment, that a 
prince, till then 'so magnanimous, ‘could 
stoop to such inteiniierate revenge. In 
other mqiects, Ckarl«*s exhibited, during 
his stay in Saxony, moderation* und, mag- 
naniuiity. lie subjected his tr*x>ps to the 
strictest" discipline. Several amlwssadors 
and princes visited the camp of the king 
at AltmnstudH among whom was Murl- 
liuroiigh, w ho sought to discover C hurleys 
(tlans, and convinced himself that the 
victorious hero would take no part in the 
great ci.ntests of the South. The king of 
Sweden, however, liefore he left (acrnia- 
m. required the emperor to grunt to tin* 
Lutheran!* in SUeMu jK*rfeet freedom of 
conscience: and the requisition was com- 
plied with. In Sept., 1707, the Swedes 
led Saxonv. They were 48,000 strong, 
well clothed, well disciplined, and en- 
riched by the eoiiTnhiitioiis impo-cdoti the 
conquered. Six thou-und men remained 
foi the preteriioti of the king of Poland: 
with the re-t of the army Churl**** to<»k the 
short e-t rente to Moscow. But, having 
readied the legion of Sinoleii-k, he altered 
hi- plan, at the sujjircstion of the Co.-- ark 
lierinati Ma/eppa, and proceeded to the 
I kraine, in the lame that the Co-sacks 
would join Inin. Bill Peter laid vva-tc 
then couutn, ami the prosenbt d Ma/eppa 
could not procure the pmini-ed aid. The 
difficult man lie-, tie* want of prevision-, 
the |H*rjM‘tu:d utnn k-* of the enemy, mid 
tie* -everr cold. weakened ( ’liarfe-’- army 
in an iincoiuiiMii degree, (Jenrral Low- 
eiih.iupt, v ito was to hnm? reinforcement - 
and pro\..-iv»n- from Livuma, arrived with 
only a lew troop-, exhausted hy the march, 
and lei continiuJ *»kimii-hes with the Rus- 
-1.UI-. Piilttiwa, ahundiiiiily funu-hed 
with -top 1 -, vv.i- alum! to Is* mv e-fed. 
win n Peter np|»eared with 70, (MM) men. 
Chari*-, in n*coiiiioitrinir, was danger* 
ou-ly wounded in the thigh; eoii**equent- 
ly, m the battle of June 27th, O. S. (July 
8th). 1700, vvlueli changed the fortune** of 
the Hweiiish here and the fate of the 
North, Ik* was obliged to issue his com- 
mands from a litter, without lieing able to 
encourage Ins soldiers 1 hy his presence. 
This, and Mill more the want of agreement 
U *tvveen Kcusrhdd and Lftweuhaupt, 
wen*, the n*asons why the Swedes did not 
di-play their usual skill in nianoMivnng, 
winch had so often given tliem the victo- 
ry . They w r en* obliged t*i yield to supe- 
rior force, and the enemy obtained a corn- 
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plete victory. Charles saw his generate lar contest, Stanislaus came to Bender to ’ 
his favorite minister, count Piper, ana ask*the long of Sweden to give his con- 
the flower of his army, fall into the power ,^scnt to the treaty which he saw himself 
of these Russians so easily vanauishcd at oMiged to conclude with Augustus ; but 
Narva. He himself together with Mazep- Charles ‘reffised. The Turks now re- 
I mi, fled with a small guard, and was ’ moved their prisoner from Bender to De- 
obliged, notwithstanding the pain of his • motica, near Adrianople. Here he spent 
wounds, to go several miles on foot, lie two months in bed, feigning sickness, and 
finally found rcfiige and an honorable re- employed in reading ahd writing. Con- 
ception* at Bender, in the Turkish territory, vincecf, at last, that he could expect no 
His enemies were now inspired with new assistance from the Porte, he sent a part- 
hope. Augustus protested against the ing embassy to Constantinople, and set off 
treaty of Altranstadt ; Peter invaded Livo- in * disguise with two officers. Accus^ # 
ma; Frederic of Denmark made n descent torned to every deprivation, Charles pur- 
on Rrhonen. The regency in Stockholm* sued* his journey on horseback, through 
took measures for the defence of the Hungary and Germany, day and night, * 
S widish territory. Geneml Rteinhock with such haste, that only one of his at- 
assembled a body of militia and jm>hshiils, tendonts was able to keep up with him. 
defeated the Danes at Ifelsmgtiorg, and Exhausted and haggard, he arrived be- 
compelled them to evacuate Schonen. tore Stralsund about one oVJock on the 
Several divisions were sent to Finland to night of the 11th Nov. O. S. (22d), 1714. 
keep off the Russiaus, who, nevertheless, Pretending to l>e a courier witli imj»ortaiit 
advanced, being sujierior in iiuiiiImth. desjKitches from Turkey, he causwl hini- 
Charies, meanwhile, ncgotiat«*d at Bender self to 1 m* immediately introduced* to the 
with the Porte; succeeded in removing commandant, count Dunker, who ques^ 
tin* ministers who were op{M*ed to Inin, tinned him concerning the king, without 
and induced die Turks to declare war recognising him till he ticgan to speak, 
against Russia. The armies met on the yvhen he sprang joyfully from his lied, 
hunks of tlic river Pnith, July 1, 1711. and embraced the kiiet*** of his miLstir. 
Peter wemed nearly mined, when the The report of Charles's arrival spread 
eouruge and prudence of his wife (see nipidly throughout i he city. The houses 
Catharine) produced a peace, in which the were illuminated. A combined anuy of 
interests of Charles were entirely neglect- Danes, Saxony Russians tuid Prussians 
cd. This monarch, howe\er, projected immediately invested Stralsund. Charles 
at Render new pliuis, ami, through hi** |»erformed, during the defence, miracles 
agents, solicited of die Porte auxiliaries of bravery. But, being obliged to surren- * 
against hi- enemies. Rut the Russian der the fortress, on Dec. 13, 1715, he pro- 
agents wen* no less active to prepos**ess cmlcd to Lund, m Schonen, and took 
the Port!# against him, pretending •that measures to secure the coast. He then 
Charles designed to make himself m the a|tacked Norway. The haron of Gortz, 
person of Stanislaus, the actual master of whose hold hut intelligent plans were 
Poland, in order, from thence, in eonnex- adapted to the situation of the Swedish 
ion with the Gennuii erfiperor, to uttaek the monarchy, w as at that time, Ins conliden- 
Turk-. The semskicr of Render was tml friend. His advice wq^ that Charles 
ordered to compel the king to depart, und, should gum Peter the Great to the interest 
m eata* he refused, to bring lnm, living or of Sweden by important concessions, 
dqud,,to Admumple. Little UHed to obey make himself master of Norway, and from 
the will of another, and apprehensive of thence land in Scotland, in order to dc* 
U*ing given up to liis enema's, Charles throne George I, who had declared linn- 
resolved to defy' the forces of tin' Porto, fcclf against Charles. Gortz discovered 
with the two or tliree hundred men of resources for prosecuting tlie war, and 
which his retinue consist**^, and, sword entered into negotiations, at Aaland, with 
in hand, to await his fate. When his the plenijiotentiuncs of the czar. Peter 
‘residence at Varmtza, near Render, was was already gamed, and a part of Nor- 
attacked by the Turks, he defended it way conquered; the fortunes of Swe- 
aguinst a whole army, and yielded only den seemed to assume & favorable aspect; 
stop by step. The hou^* took fire, and Chui 1«* was liesieging Fredericshall, when, 
he was about to aluindon it, when, his on Nov. HO, 1718, as he was in the 
spurs becoming cntimglt'd, he fell, and was trenches, leaning against the parapet, and 
taken prisoner. His eye-lashes were examining the workmen, he was struck 
singed by iiowder, and his clothes covered on die head by a cannon hall.* He was 
with blood. Rome day's after this smgti- found" dead in the same position, liis hand 
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on his sword, in liis pocket the i>ortmit of 
OustavuR Adolphus and a prayer-fiook. 
It is more than probable, Unit the Ml 
which killed him was tired, not from the 
. fortress, but from the Swedish side. His 
adjutant, Siguier, has lieen accused as an 
‘ accomplice in his murder, A century 
/* afterwards, Nov. 30, 1818, Charles XIV 

* caused a monument to Ik* erected jon the 
spot where he fell. At Charles’s death, 
Sweden sunk from tlie rank of a leading 
power. In his last y ears, he had formed 

* # great plans for the improvement of its 
navy, trade and commerce. At Lund, lie 
often conversed with the professors $f the 
university, aim attended public disputa- 
tions oil geometn, mechanics and history. 
In Bender, the reading of useful hooks 
was one of his prinn|>al employments: 
he sent for Swedish scholars, and rang'd 
them to travel through (Invn: and Asia. 
Accounts of some of these trawls haw 
been printed; then* an* others m manu- 
script at rpsal. Fiuuiiess, \alor and low 
of justice were the grand features of 

* Charles’s character, hut were di*Hgun*d hy 
) an nlistiuntc rashness-. After Jus return, 

- he showed himself more peaceable, ^'ti- 
tle, moderate, and dispWt^ to politic 
measures. Posterity, considering him in 
relation to his time*, w ill say that lie had 
great virtues and grant faults ; that he wa* 
seduced by prosperity. hut not owreome 
by adversity. His history bus lieen writ- 
ten by his chaplain, Norberg. Vdlerfeld 

* has published his military memoirs. \ nl- 
taire’s Histoire de t'hwUs XII, though not 
complete, nor free from errors m dates, 
names and geographical tarts, is written 
with mucli clearness and elegance. 

Charles XI II : king of Sweden ; l»oni 
Oct. 7, 1748; second son of king Adol- 
phus Frederic and Louisa Fined. sister 
of Fraderie t|y» Grant of Prussia. Hav mg 
been api»ointcd, at his birth, high adiiunk 
of Sweden, his education was directed 

* chiefly to the learning of naval tactics, fiir 
which purpose he accbm pained several 
cruises in the < ’atlegat. In 17H3, he l>e- 
canie honorary president of the society of 
sciences at i’p.*al. In 1770, he com- 
menced the tour of Luropc. The death 
of Adolphus Frederic recalled him to 
Sweden, where he took an iifi|x»rtmit jiart 
ill the revolution of J77X!. He* hmther, 
Gufftaviis HI, appointed Jiim govcmoi- 
geiieral of Stock h< dm, and duke of Sudcr- 
nianuland. In 1774, he man ted Hedwig 
Elisabeth Charlotte, princess of Holstcin- 
Gottorp. In the wur with Russia, in 
1788, ht f received tlie command of the 
fleet, defeated the Russian* in the gulf 


of Finland, and, in the most dangerous 
season of the year, brought bark liis fleet 
in safety to tlie harbor of Carlso.rona, ' 
after which be was appointed governor- 
general of Finland. After the munler of 
Gustuvus III, in 1792, he was placed at 
the head of die regency, and, happily for 
Svyeddi, preserved tlie country at peace 
with all other nations, while he unitflH 
with Denmark for alio protection of the 
navigation in tlie northern seas. He like- 
wise founded a museum, established a. 
military' academy for 200 pupils, and 4 
gamed universal esteem. In 17SM5, he re- 
-signed the gov eminent to Gustav us Adol- 
phus IV, who had liecome of age, and 
retired, as a private man, to his castle of 
Rosepdierg. He never ap|K k ared again in 
public life till a revolution hurled Gus- 
tav us Adolphu* IV, m 18051, from the 
throne, and placed Charles at the head of 
the Mute, a- administrator of the realm, 
and, Mirnc month* afterwards, June 20, 
IN)R, as king of Sweden, at a very critical 
]M*nod. The |**aee with Russia, at Fred- 
erieksham, Sept. 17, 1805*, gave the coun- 
try the tranquillity necessary for rejwiring 
its heavy losses, and lor completing the 
constitution. He hail already udnptcd 
prince Christian of Holstem-Sonderhurg- 
Augii*tciihuig as hi- successor, and, aftei 
hi* d«*ath, marshal Bernadette, who was 
elected hy the c*tatc>, in August, 1810, to 
•take tlie place of the prince. On him he 
liestowcd lws eniin* confidence. May 27, ' 
1M1, he founded the order of Charlie 
XIII, winch i* conferred solely on frre- 
‘ina*oie* of high d« grae. June 21, 181(5, 
he 'acceded to ilie holy ullut.ire. His 
prudent conduct in ilie war Instween 
rianet and Russia, m 1812, procured 
Sweden an jndciniuftcufion for Finland 
hy the acquisition of Norway, Nov. 4, 

1 - w i 4 . \ It hough some disup)M>intcd no- 

ble* iiiiiy have given utteninee to mur- 
mur- against lus government, Charles 
XIII licvcrtheh*** enjoyed the love of iq> 
people till his death, Feh. 5, 1818. 

Chari.!:* XIV, John, king of Sweden 
and Norway (or Scandinavia), married, 
•Vug. Hi, 1 7! *8, Kug(*nie Bernardino I)e- 
sin e (l>oni Npv. 8, 1781), daughter of the 
merchant ( 'lary , of Marseilles, sister of the 
w ift* of Joseph Bonaparte. Feb. 5, 1818, 
In* succeeded Charles XIII, hy whom ho 
had lieen adopted. This prince, whoso 
jHilitical station practically refutes the ne- 
cessity of tin principle of legitimacy 
maintained by the potentate of KunqHS 
was ‘imm, Jan. 28, 17(54, ut Fan, at tin* 
foot of the Pyrenees, and was called Jean 
Baptiste Jules BernadoiU. His father was 





a lawyer. His uncommon intellectual cul- 
tivation shows that he was educated with , 
great care. In 1780, he voluntarily en- 
terwtaho military profession, and, in 178I>, 
at the age of 20 years, was still a sergeant. 
When*f no revolution broke out, he entered 
with enthusiasm the ranks of the defend- 
ers of hiH country, and rose quickly 
through the steps of military promotion. 
In 1795, he was general of division In the 
liattlc of Fletims; in 1795, he eontnbuted 
essentially to the ymssuge of the French 
over the Rhine, at Neuwied ; in he 
Hervitl in Jourdatfs anny. IJis semees 
on the Lahti, the blockade of Mentz, tin* 
tattle, of Neiihoff, the yiasxagc over tlje 
Rednirz, the taking of Altorf, the •upture 
of Neumark, and the advantages obtained 
over Kray, whom -he deprived of his 
niugAziiH'S on the Mame, eMtdilu-hed his 
reputation; as a general. He afterward;* 
led reinforcements to the army of Italy, 
and wa*- intrusted, by Bonaparte, vvitli the 
siege of the fortress. of Omdi-ca. In the 
contests vvlneh ensued tafore he mu Id 
make himself master of it, he afforded a 
model of coolness and intrepidity . Short- 
ly tafore the IHth Fnictidor, Bonaparte 
chose him to carry to the d tract on tin* 
hauliers tak* n in the tattle of Rivoli, and, 
in his letter, calk'd him one of the generals 
who had mo»t esscntiallv miitiihun d t<» 


the jibuses that had crept into rite army. 
Three months after, he saw himself re- 
moved 'from the office which he had . 
administered in the most difficult crisis, at 
the moment when he irqgbt have enjoyed 
the order he had produced He therefore 
.retired from the public sen-ice, and hail 
already takeiiup Ids atade in the country, 
when the 18th Brumaurc eficcferia change 
in his situation. Bonaparte called him to 
the council of state. Herg he opposed* 
the establishment of the order of the le- 
gion of honor. The first consul, on the 
other hand, refused to place him at tin* 
head of the exfiedifinii destined for Ht. 
Domingo, and Bernadotte e.xptVsscd liim- 
self very explicitly respecting the entiie 
incnnipeteney of general Ltclerc for the 
duty. An alienation thus took place ta- 
tween him and Bonaparte; andhishroth- 
f a F-in-laa\v Joseph could only limit: about k 
kind of political reconciliation between 
them. Ih» now received tie* command 
of the army of the West, and, by tus Im- 
mune measures siippies««‘d. in its origin, 
the insurrection excited in the hardly 
quieted \ endec, by some chiefs of the 
% i < hniiiui i ». # (q. \ .) \fter the jlrace of 
Lunev die, lie was appointed ambassador 
to the I*. States; hut lie* revival of tin* 
v\,ir prevented his # 'oce«diug thither, in 
IK) I, the first con-.nl sent him to Hanover 


the renown of the Italian army. \fier 
the treaty of Leotan, the dr-turUmc* s uf 
the southern provinces continuing hi eon- 
sequence of the lNh Fnictidor, the dm c- 
tory ap}Hunted general Heniadoric com- 
maiidimt at Marseilles; hut he iefu-e<l to 
turn his tftvord against his ’fellow -citi^i tis, 
and t returned to his division in Italy . 
After the treaty of Campo-Foniiio, he was 
ap|M)inted amlia^sadm of fist' Flench re- 
public to the eomt of Vienna. A tumult, 
caused by planting the tn-colored hanner 
nil the palace of tlm embassy, induced 
him to leave \ lenna. lie repaired to 
fhustndt, and from thence to Pans. In 
tlie campaign of 17!*9, Bemadofte, as 
commander of the armv of observation, 
under Jotirdun, was m.structed to cross 
the Kilim* and invest Philippsburg. But 
the approach of the arch-duke Charles 
the retreat of Jourdnn over the Rhine, the 
dissolution of the congress of Kustadt, and 
the, progress of the allies in Italy, rendered 
extraordinary measures necessary. Ber- 
nadette, taing placed in the ministry of 
war, urgi*d the accusation of the generals 
who had so speedily surrendered the Ital- 
ian fortresses, encouraged the zeal of the 
c conscripts, exerted himself for the restora- 
tion of military discipline, umi checked 


ui the place of Moitici. and Ins humanity 
ami di-niton '»»edm'*s rained the of 
the Hauoveri'tii'. In the isime year, the 
change of tin* consulate into a lit mili- 
tary empire gave him tin* staff of a mar-* * 
slial of tin* Lit nch empire, and, r oou after, 
the grand decoru’ioii of the legion of , 
honor. < hi the n m vval of hostilities w ith 
Austria, Bernadotte led an armv through 
Xn-pa^h, effected a junction with tin* Ba- 
varian*- at Wurt/burg, and, in tin-* way 
surrounding tin* VusrnaUtorf’outnbutcd to 
the victory at 1 fin. In the tattle of Aus- 
•ffrllf/, BernadotteV corj» constituted tin*’ 
centre, wiuefy vvijlisiood all the attacks* of 
the Ru^ian aim * June 5, 1KW5, Nayioicon 
created iiini prince of Pnnlc-Conn. In the 
war against Prussia. he led the fiist rorpjr 
(T armrt n advanced from Buvreutli, through 
lloff, to the Saxon Yogtlaud. ami cut off tin* 
corps ot count Tauen/ien from the Pnis- 
siun main unny. Oct. 14, he advanced 
from Donibuig,ni the rear of the Prussian 
unity, pursued general Bhichrr to JLuhcrk, 
mid compelled him to capitulate. He 
was the only French leader who seriously 
endeavored to alleviate the tnelaiirlioly 
fate of th is > unhappy city- on the J ith Nov*., 
180(). Tow arils the Swedes, also, takta , 
prisoners on the Trave, 1500 in number. 

> 
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he xn&m&etod so mu6h kindness, that hip 
totae me mentioned with reaped in Swe- 
den. . He next marched through Poland 
'and Prussia Proper, and fought, Jtui. 35, 
1807, the bloody engagement of Mohrun- 
gen, by which the Kussians wen? prevent- 
ed from surprising the grand army, and 
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dotted acceptance of his election Ohms 
XIII announced to the diet at CErebro, , , 
Sept 36, 1810, having previously, at a 
chapter of the order holden on di£24th, 
created the new crown-prince knight of 
the order of seraphim : he was likewise ' 

r ^ _ appointed generalissimo of the realm. 

driving it over the Vistula. He was pro- Napoleon liad no influence on this clioic^ ; 
vented from participating in the Iwttle of for,* when he learned, in July. 18)0, that 

j i i : — j ... * 2 — tlie Swedish diet was assembling at (Era-, 

bru, to choose a successor to the throne," 
he expressed a wisli that the king of Den- 
mark might lie elected ; and the semi-ofti- 
cial Journal tie V Empire contains an arti- 
Vle to this effect, which Desaugiers, 'the 
French chargt ifaffaire s in Stockholm, 
ronm Animated by a note to the Swedish 
ministry. Meiui while three Swedish dep- 
uties had already arrived in Paris to 
i&certain the sentiments of the prince in 
ease of his election. The prince referred 
them to the enijieror, who rovuivd the 
deputies that he should not oppose tlie 
free choice of tlie diet, though it should 
fall on tlie prince of Ponfe-Corvo. At the 
same tune, he recalled his char/rf d'af- 
f airt s from Stockholm. After the pmice 
was elected, Nujioleon made him several 
promises' in fa\or of Sweden, hut their 
mutual ]>ersonul relations were not, on 
that account, more friendly than they had 
lieen Iiefore. Oct. IS, at 'noon, Poute- 
Tono witched the royal Danish castle of 
Vn‘«len<*slM»rt r , whew* lie remained in the 
■midst of tin* royal family till the next day, 
when 1 m* d« [»arted for Elsinore. Here 
doctor LimihJoiu, archbishop of Ijisal, in 
the nresened of scleral witnesses, Oct. 19, * 
lMft in the house of the Swedish coilmiI. 
receded his pfiitmon of lielief iu the 
( reed oi tlie ewingvhcal Lutheran church 
Amid die thupder of cannon, a Swedish 
galli-y con\< ved him to Jlelsiughorg, where 
h< landed < >n 20, and had his first moef- 
mcr with king Charles XIII. On the 31st, 
he was presented to tin* diet. By an act 
of Nov. 5, IMG, the king adopted him ; in* 
assumed tin* name of Chants John, am! 
took tin* oath as crown-prince and heir of * 
tlie throne; after which ceremony, lie w- 
c**i\ed tin* homage of the estates. To his 
son Oscm was granted tlie title of duke of 
Sudrrmanidand. His wife came to Stock- 
holm, Jan. 7, 1811, but returned to Paris, 
when* she b\cd, till some yean* since, un- 
der the title of countess of Gothland. The * 
king tiring attacked with sicknera in the 
following year, lie committed to the crown- 
prince, March 17, 1811, though with some 
restnetioos, tlie government of the Swe- 
dish monarchy, which he conducted till*' 
Jan. 7, 1812, with wisdom and energy. 


r Friedland by a wound received at Span- 
gen, June 5. From the close of 180/ to 
the spring of 1808, he commanded the 
French anny which remained in tlie north 
of Germany. War having broken out 
anew, in 1809, between Austria and 
France, lie led tlie Saxon allies to the 
battle of Warrant, where, with the guard 
and corps of tlie viceroy of Italy, tliey 
formed die second lmc and die reserves, 
and, animated by his courage, fought widi 
the greatest distinction. Tin* Saxons took 
Wagram, and maintained jiossession of 
die burning Milage for two hours ; hut, as 
they had lost many of dieir uumlier, die 
prince couimand<?d general Dupas, whose* 
division belonged to the ninth corps, to 
support them. But Dupas refused, lie- 
cause lie was ordered, from • a higlier 
quarter, to remain in his fiositioii. Aston- 
ished at this, the prince immediately made 
preparations to sa\e die remainder of the 
Saxon troops, and dien hastened to head- 
quarters, to coniplau^ to die emperor of 
this violation of military rules, “If hr* 
deadi, n he «ud,“w'ere desired, there were 
less odious means than one by which mi 
* many brave men must jierish with 111111 .*’ 
The emperor tried to appease the prince 
by saying that such error* wen* tuiavoid- 
,able m so extexiM\c mo\ementP. But 
Bemadotte took his dismL^on, and went 
to Pans. Infon nation liemg reeeped oi* 
the landing of the English 011 Wale he- 
wn, the cout : -I of ministers intrusted 
to him the charge of n*]H*lhng the img- 
sion. He immediately called out therna* 
tioual guards, deceive*^ tl**i enemy by 
marches and countennarehes, and com- 
pelled thorn to e\acuate the island. Froiy 
that time the prince lived 111 the Imsom of 
his family, fionietiines in die country, some- 
times at Pans ; and here the deputies of 
Sweden brought him, 111 Septeinlier, 1HJ0, 
information of Ins appointment as succes- 
, sor to the thione, and crown-prince of this 
kingdom. King Charl<*s XIII liad pro- 
posed liini fop his successor, on the 18th 
Of August, to the estates, and the commit- 
tee of the estates, selected for the purjiose, 

. choee him, August 21, almost unanimous- 

S , 00 condition that he should embrace 
e evangelical Lutheran religion. Bcrna- 
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He did much to promote the agriculture • Piyice;iwt*6nly to guard the interests of ^ 
(an agricultural society was erected under ridden, while he furotirised to codpfcrafce 
his HurM'rintendenceV, conunerce and mil- * asuiust Napoleon’s piss® of conquest: senr- 


i!ary*p° wer of Sweden. Meanwhile, the 
rrown-prium so fer yielded to the .de- 
mand* of tlie emperor Napoleon, that 
Sweden declared -war against Great Brit- 
alu Nov. 17, L810. But, after Ntqxdeon 
Had demanded, in vain, 2000 Swedish 
•‘uiloiv fur his fleet at Brest, and Sweden 
lefused to enforce tlie continental system 
ai all its rigor, he oceupied Swedish Pom- 
i ntnia, without giving any explanation on 
the Mihjeet ; unci the French ambassador, 
\h|iiier, nv Stork holm, used language* 
winch implied that the crown-prince with 
to have in view solelv tin* mtefcM of 


era! times, therefore, he urged the emperor 
to make peace. For the same purpose, he 
wrote tcfcNey, after the battle of Benne- - 
vvitz, Sept o, 181*3. Certain it is, that he * 
endeavored to prevent the passage of tlie 
Rhine hy the allies, for the purpose* of 
penetrating iijto the interior of France., 
May 18, 1812, thcYrown-prince arrive<] at 
Stnilsiind, to place himself at the* head, of • 
the Swedish army in German v. If is let- 
ter fo the French emperor, Mareh 20, , 
1812, had been without effect. Sweehn 
had now 'heroine more firmly* allied with 
l*hu_ r lnml and Russia. After the eonfer- 


Fianee. When Charles XIII resumed 
the government, tho crown-prince made a 
remarkable report re^|K*eniig hi- udiiuuis- 
miUon and the situation of flu* kingdom. 
In eontormitv with his view-, the decree 
« f Julv 2ft, 1812. was issued, h\ vvlncii the 
Swedish ports were opened to ail tuition-. 
This .♦‘solution, a consequence of tlie ui- 
i rct.-ing ditlcrrnec- lictwccn Svveih n and 
Fiance, was justified by tin* cr»*wii-prinrc 
m a letter to Napi ilcon. In tin* vvai bc- 
» v\*« en Finmv and Ku-via, in If 12, Swe- 
den icfu-ed tlie alliance of France, and, 
in con-^quem e of ihe proviuntinn- whi< h 
-he had reeuted from that roiiutrv, con- 
cluded a secret leejnie with Rii— :. i, at St.* 
Petei-hurg, Mandi 24, O. S. { \pt.l M. 

I .-12, b\ tin term* of which -he pionc-’d 
*o j-end ail am*\ of 25 — 20,000 mi p to 
<j.‘!inan\ . hut KCunsu prevu>u-I\ ph d.*« d 
n-elf to unite Xorwnv with SA« de»», either 
J >\ iicgotifftiuu- nr bv three of an: - >ee 
SehollV 7Vr/i7rj» tl‘ 7\//.r, \. 101, \ c. t Tlii’<* 
Ileal}, bow r\ 1 1, vva- -el a-nh* at th i r*» t- 
ing of Vlexandi i ami the ciown-pmn . .it 
\bo, \wg. 27, J812, in »»i .lei tint lilt— .4 
in 1 if I it ernplov, It »r >t- own defence, 1!-, 
iiiuiv m Finland. which hud lieen de-iLii- 
<d to act .cmiiisI Xniwuv, hut w.t- now 
qwdnd 011 tlie Itvvm.i. Thai ticatv »- the 
louudafioo of the political miW- 

qut nth oh-med i»\ Sweden,* amt pio- 
povd j|t that time h\ the crow n-pi nice. 
Peace hi'iweeu Sweden and Great Britain 
w«< al-o efteetei at (Erebro, July 12, 
1812. Nujjolonifs head-qiiaitcrs wore 
then lietw eon Smolensk and Moscow*. 
Sweden's (Milicy required the greatest prts- 
nble precaution : its ton mil declaration of 
war against Fraun vvus not thereftiro 
marie till ( 'buries John had mielml the 
headHpiarters of Alitxamler and Fmlerie 
William, at Traelienlierg, 111 Silesia, July 
0 — 12, 1812. The rrown-pniice evidently, 
showtaJ that he did not wudi to attack 
vol. in. 2 


enee at Traehi lila rg, ( *hai les Jolm*pm- 
<*eeded to Berlin. lie visited, dtinng the 
truce, the fjuiu^ers of the troop- eomrmrtc d 
to linn, lepaued age in to Stralsiimbw here * 
he ten sved genend "Moreau, am 1 , Aug. 11 , 
reached the eorjN la'i leging Stottpi. He . 
ItiJil the e«eiiriiand of tlie army t if 

•Ytnih Cn many? ron-i-tini: «*f the RuVmu 
e»»r}>- of V\ ni/in*rf nwl« , \\ ornn/ow, (Ver- 
int-chetv, of tin Lindedi undr r Wiihno- 
• 1I1 11, the J*iu—jan mithr Jhilow, ; nd tin* 
didi iiedcr .In lif fd-nu i-h.d 8:1 d>naiL 
1U the victorv at (iro— hei ri n, \n^. 22, 
mn ll.e Fr> t.eli o..tt-hal Oudu:<>t, nr 
-ci\nl li 1 tin. i*} the .-tiP gn.i; ’* mc- 
t*»iy at Pciinw •!/, the t-.-ne of* vvhicti 
we- 1*1 ci. leu bv >!••' P**u—i;ni ^ tj« n 1 
lli'l.iw, count wi |)i i,:,» we/, ovei inio-l.al 
N< \, pi. li. the cejet.d of Psr—n w.n 
i. - neid I'li'e .tv e. Oe\ 4. tl 1 '* n«»*vu- 
tii.'n *n* l ’l!.e at lb — i«.u. IJ:< 

m h # on tie* ITiii, t» * Tam* he, cent n! t.ti d 
miu !w » it., if '* !* cl the gknn.iK- Li-: i * e* 

< It i«»h#r. ai Lojj. ic, nn which t , ssy 
John 4ctp1t1.11 new lvpntatjoi.. On tin; 
h.ilowit a d:i\, he l<niii .41 a juictiou wcdi 
In- al ! a - i’t Lcip t-. \V 3 ia^ tliev pnr-ued 
flie efn ia.\ 10 a dm « f line to hi- fronte'i'S’, 

*1 *haji« -.!<■!. e i-mrciied along the Elbe to 
Me. Uleitbi •rL'^ei^n-* inar-h:d l)«i\ou-r and 
tie Hare.-. I.nlN*rk wa- MK.ii ronquerrd, 
^nd tin* Han;-!, army sejiarated trc»m the 
French, which threw it-elf into Hamburg. 

\ corjxs wa- It tl to pn»M*eun* the -i»*ce of 
the cut, while lilt* erown-pmiee, with the 
main iinnv, turned towanls Holstein. \t 
tie* end of tlnee in^ntlt-, h# out|N>sts i*\- 
tt'iided n> Ris-’cn 4 UhL Fn'dericia, ami • 
Frvdene VI, king of Deimiaik, in tho 
treaty of |w*ac»; which the erown-pririce 
concluded with him. Jan. 14, 1814. at Kiel, 
ceded Norway to Sweden. HenanH.ii 
('harlt*- John, with the gn*ater parr IJs 
ami} , proceeded tiirougb han«»v* r u> v»‘ 
froutierts of France. Tliis march, how-. 
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ever, was executed 90 slowly, that, before 
he arrived at the theatre of war, Alexander 
and the king of Prussia had already enter- 
ed Paris.' The crown-prince of Sweden 
now came to Pans, and had an .interview 
with die king of Prance in Ontnpicgne, 
hut soon left France, to undertake the 
conquest of Norway, which had elected its 
former governor hereditary king. After 
a campaign of 14 duy^ he coin|»«4Ied the 
prince Christum Frederic to make u tn*aty 
at Moss, Aug. 14, 1814, hy which Norway 
recognised the conqueror ns crown-prince 
of Norway, Nov. 4, 1814. (See Christian 
Fred* ricy and Norway.) 

Since Ins accession to the throne. Charity 
XIV lias done every thing possible 111 his 
situation to merit the confidence of the 
nation, which called him to the throne hy 
a free choice. When, on invasion of a 
conspiracy against I 11111 , the citizen** of 
Stoekhnlhi. 111 March, IS 17, solemnly 
assum’d him* of tlv*ir fidelity, he thanked 
them with the following remarkable words: 
— came among you with no other cre- 
dentials and pled in* than my sword and 
my actions. Could 1 have brought with 
mu a senes of ancestors, exteulmg baeh 
to the times of Charles Mattel. I "lion Id 
ha\e desired it only on your account. For 
my part, 1 am proud of the service'* which 
I have rendered, and of* the tame wlnih 
has occasioned iny elevation, 'flies*' 
claim 4 have Imvu augmented by tin adop- 
tion of tilt* kins;, and tin* unamiiiou" < lioii'e 
of a lre<* yieople. On fins 1 tiuind rny 
rights: and, a 1 ' long a> bomu and justice 
are not l*aAi"hed fmm lie earth, tie m 
nghts will 1m* u 1 ur 4 Oeg 1 t 1111 .it * 1 ami sa* red 
than if I were de*si ended trout Odin 
lli'-tory teach**" that no prince h.isaequired 
a (hnme, but by the choice of a nrtion, nr 
by conque^. I have not op* ned a wuy 
by urni" to tftd- Swedi"h throm • l have 
1)4*4*11 called by the free choice of the na- 
tion, and on tin-, right I rely," 1 Are. in tie* 
same "pint has be n*ig*ii*ik and nothing 
has sluikeu tli** eontiilenei* of tie* nation 
m him. Jle ha 4 mam tested tie* gteatitf 
care for tin* promotion of tustiee and the 
prosperity of hi" subjects, sujd lm." intituled 
several useful nistitutioiis from ins own 
funds*. II** eonibmes a prudent firmness 
in th<* removal of abu-***-, and a vvw re- 
gard for the general Relations of Fiiiii]h‘«ui 
policy. Commerce In* has endeavored to 
encourage, hy treaties with the American 
republics and the Burtavy states. The 
imUiUgemcnt of the public debt is unproved, 
and tlie -public credit established at home. 
The attention which he has paid to the 
education of Ins son, the huir-uppar- 


ent, prince Oscar (Joseph Francis), bom 
July 4, 1799, is particularly worthy of no- 
tice. This was seen at the confirmation 
of the prince, which took place Aiftil 15, 
1815, according to the usage of tfie Lu- 
theran church. July 4, ^817, the' prince 
\friLs declared ofagp. lie has sul iscqucnt- 
IV had a scat in the council of state, nful, 
June 20, 1818, the Swedish diet and this 
Norwegian storthing enijHnvered him to 
exercise plenary regal powers, in ease of 
the atiscncc or sickness of the king. Juno 
19, 18211, prince Oscar married Josephine, 
daughter of tiie late duke Kugcnc, of 
'’Ltuiclifciilicrg. viceroy of Italy, step-son 
of Napoleon, who Ihjiv him a son in 182fi, 
who nveivcd die mj** of duke of Srhontn. 
Thus the new dynasty seems to be firmly 
f*stabli"he<I. Its nrinci|Mil support is thu 
l*oi* of the people, which Charles XIV 
ha" won hv his conduct, equally prudent 
an»l noble. 11 iS motto, “ The |M*ople V love 
is my levvanP [Folks hi karlek min brio - 
nimr\ cxpresscs'tlic elmraeter of his gov- 
ernment. (S«v the .Mun. pour girrir it 
Mistoirv di Charles XII , par Coup* dr 
St. Donat <t It. d* Roquefort; Paris, 1820, 
2 vol".) The piiiK’ipal dissatislariinn has 
asi"en than the way 111 wliieli In* hu 4 sought 
to regulate lb** foreign debts of Swedeif 
Itbi example, the loan." of Mr. Frege \ and 
it mm lii" that, 111 thi" rase, 1ft: hu." a**n**i on 
t v**ry twiieii.ibl* giuunds; for the ci edit of 
tie- * row n of Sweden Im.s Imvii almost 
.iiinihilated in foreign countries, utid loud 
4‘Oiiipl.uni" Jiav** Ih'I’ii made rr 4 |M*rUng the 
violation of acknowledged obligation". 
He, h.i" done linieii for insthut ions of 
!ii"titietinn au( >, impiov**uieut ; m jmrticu- 
l«*r, he has placed tin* ariqy and fleet on a 
r«*"pe* n.hle fixiting, lias «*"tal dished a hirgi* 
fbiiiti* decamp for tin* protection of tin* 
coi.utrv. A *. TU** n i**i 1 ion of (*harles 
XIII In* li:i" jM*rpeni,itt*il by tin* erection 
4 if a "l.uiie. V" tin* only sovereign who 
li.i" r* lamed a throne at’ipured during the 
kit* war*- m Kmojie, he has a diftienlt |»w1 
t<» pi iv am* mg tin* hgitimatrs of that con- 
tinent. It i" said that the king of Pnissia 
w.i" negotiating, lad* in* tin.* French wen* 
driven from Ins tiiritnry, to give one of 
I 11 4 daughters to prinee Osear, but tlmt, 
when hi" Mituntion improved, he broke 
oft* tin* negotiation**. 

( iiaki,fs Kua.nuki. 1, duke of Savov, 
"urihiui* d th«* Great ; Uirri at the rustic 
of II iv oh, ill I5(>2. Hi* ]in>ved his cour- 
age in tin* battles of Moutbrufi, Vigo, Asti, 
('batillou, Ostugt*, at the siego of Berne, 
ami on tin? walls of Suzu. lie fortned, 
1590, tin* plan of uniting Provence to his 
dominions. Philip II of Spain, his father- 
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in-law obliged the parliament of Aix to 
acknowledge him as the protector of tliis 
province, in order, by this example, to in- 
duce France to acknowledge the king of 
Spain an protector of the whole Kahn. 
The duke of Savoy, not lew ambitious, 
likewise aimed at tliis crown ; and, after 
the death of Matthias, flcsirqd also to to* 
efrusen emperor of (icrtiinii). He like- 
wise intended to conquer tin* kingdom of 
Cyprus, ami to take possession of Mace- 
donia, the inhabitants of which, oppressed 
b) the 'forks, offered him the sovereignty 
over llieir country. Tlie eiii/ens of (je- 
iieva wen* obliged to defend their city/m 4 
It MW, apiinsi tins ambition-. prino*, who 
fell upon them by night, m tune of jiearo 
(See (rnieva.) Hemy IV, who bail reason 
to eoiiiiihmi of the duke, and whine gen- 
eral, the duke of L<*sdigiliere, bad beaten 
Hilaries luuanuel several turns, entered, 
at lasr, into a treaK of pence with him. not 
disadvantageous to the duke of Savin : 
but he could not renmin quiet, and liegnli 
again a w'ar with France, Spam and Her- 
man). lie dii'd of ehagnii, at S.i\ili<»u, 
It* 10. Il« is one of those princes who 
render the surname of Gmit suspicious. 
His heart was as hard ns his native rocks. 
He limit palaces and * Imrcla-s |o\«.d and 
patronised ‘lie sciences, hot thought little 
of making them soure. - of happiness 

ruvKLKs J, kmg of Spain. (>ee f'iui, let 

r.\ 

t’tmu.Fs IV, kmi r i*f Spain. 1 m » r:i .it 
Najiks, l*>tb \o\., 1710. came to Madrid 
m 17.V>, w hen his tatliei. Cliaile- IN.aJfi r 
the death of h.*s brother, Ferdinand \ 1, 
ascended file Spanish tunme, and suc- 
eeeded him Her. Ft, I7r8. lie was mar- 
ried to the prioress of Parma, Louisa Ma- 
ria. Too iniliecilc to govern, la* was al- 
ways ruled h\ his wife and his mm -vr-, 
among wliom tin* prmee of p**ucr, Hodov 
(q. \.), duke of Aleudiu, from the viar 
J79*i, had unltounded intliieiiee over Inin. 
T(f* hatred which this favorite drew on 
hmeelf fnim the prmee of \stunas, and 
other gnindees, brought on a revolution m 
1808, which enabled Napoleon todethione 
the Horn hons. (See .Spurn.) (diaries utoli- 
eated at Antique/, Marrh 19, revoked this 
abdication, and fiindl) ceded, at Rmonne. 
his right to the throne to Naiiolcon, wiio 
nettled on him for hf* the |wilaee of Hom- 
piegne and a]M*usion of d() null ions of rials, 
of which ii millions wen* destined for the 
queen's jointure*. < diaries after tins hv ed at 
Compiegiio with the queen ami the priuee 
of |»eace, hut suliaoqueiitlY exchanged tins 
residence ibr Home, wfiere the climate 
was more congenial to him. From 1815, 


he qpeubied the "palace Baxberini, in th» 
city. Hunting he ahraya made hie prin- 
cipal employment. lie died at Naples, 
Jan. 19, 1819, of a relapse of the gout, 
while* on k visit to his brother, t|w king of 
the f IVo Sicilies. His wife died a short 
time previous, hi Dec., 1618. Charles' 
was an immense cater. 

Charles Lotus; archduke of Austria; 
son of the emperor Leopold II, and 
brother of the present cin]M*ror Francis; 
lield-iiiiirshal-genenil ; Ivmi Sept. 5, 1771. 
He commenced his military career inBra- 
1»unt, in the tear J793, eoirirnandcd tlic 
'vanguard of the prince of Cotoiurg, and 
ilr-tiiiguished himself l>y his military tal- 
ent and braver)'. Shortly after, he W'as 
made governor of the Netherlands, and 
jrrand-erossof the order of Mam Theresa. 
In 17 'h;, he was mafic field-marshal of the 
Hcimnn enqiip*, and took the efuef com- 
uiund of the Austrian arm) on the Rliine. 
lie fought .several successful buttles qg&iost 
the l’n neh general Moreau, near Ratfmlt, 
rout«*d general Jpurdau. m Franconia, 
near \mU*rg. \\ urt/hnrg, \.i\, thn*.w the 
Fn neli armv into confusion, forced Jour- 
dan and Moreau to retreat over the Rhine, 
and crowned tin-* victorious cmiqiaign by 
g» rtoig posses-ion of Held, after a hard 
stru^Lle. in the noodle of the winter of 
17 * ; 7 . I)u i!ig these succcnscs in (■■ nna- 
ii). fortune tli v op’d general Bonafwrte in 
ifalv. In the month of February of the 
sum )e.ir, the archduke Charles repaired 
tlutl.ei. and, in the month of April, articles 
of pi* lie wen* signed nt Loo lien. After 
tie* MiiMiivcssful rougn at Kastudl, the 
aicliduke again took the command of the 
arm) m the jear 171*9, defeated general 
Join dan Vi Suahio, as he had formerly 
done m Vt an coma, and distinguished Inm- 
s**lf par 1 ic u lari) at the battle of Stockach. 
Soon after this, he gave pflMkof his grt*at 
inilitar) talent against general Massenu, in 
a most difficult situation, m Switzerland. 
The no j mired stag* of his health forced 
him to 'quit the fit Id in 1800, when ho was 
e|fct«*d governor-general of Bohemia; hut 
1 m* had hard!) It ft tin* army, which had 
placed its whole confidence in him, ere 
the greatest consternation to* came evident. 
After the unfortunate luittie of Hohcnhn- 
<len,the Fnnch entered Austria. At this 
crisis, tin' archduke vvns again placed at the 
heud of the tnnips, into wluun he instilkd 
fn*sh courage. At last, he acceded to the 
preliminaries of peace, which were con- 
firmed b\ the peuee of Lunevillc. After 
tins, lie was a)>pou!ted minister of* war, ii^ 
w hich cajMU'ity he display***! his talents in 
a new sphen*. In 18irJ, he refused the 

A, 
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monument, propomtbj- the king of Swe- 
den, at the diet of Kiiti.slxm, to lx* erected 
to him os die lllierator of < Germany. 1 ti the 
catapaign of 180o, Cluirles commanded an 
Austrian army, in Italy, against Massexm. 
Whilst uftairs in tjvnnuiiy wen* taking a 
most Unfortunate turn, and Napoleon hud 
entered the very heart of the Vustrian 
provinces, the archduke gamed a v ictory 
* over marshal Massenn, afCaldiero, and 
led hi* army l*ueh to proteet tin* jet nn- 
eon«|iien*d provinces. After the jteacc of 
Preshurg vva> concluded, he v^n* eleetinl 
lir»t ejiief of tlie council of war, mid gen-* 
entli^inio of the whole Au*<iiaii army. 
In the war of IMUk in tin* month of April, 
lie advanced into Havana, with tla* chief 
part of the ViMriun forces. Here* he was 
op{xiN'd hv the whole French amiv,< om- 
manded hy Napoleon hutiscIJi and a )i:i r (i- 
foijuin and Mood. hat*!.*, wlin !i Ja.Nit d live 
days, eiiMied ; after wlneh. in *piteoi »*ve- 
r\ evenion, the Au*tn.i;i* weie romp-lkd 
to yield to a Mi|x*nor imre. < hi the 21<t 
and ‘22*1 of May of tlie sane y e.u, tie* :u efr- 
dnke ironed a victory at A*pem. oppo- 
site to \ lenna, and eomjM lied # th«* Freu. h 
To retreat aero— the Danube with ireal 
loss. The liattlc of Wain am, on. of the 
greatest m history • had an imiiii’.unatc Je- 
suit, hut no censure e.tn Is* <■ i*t. eitln r on 
the Austrian army. wlneh distinguished 
itself hy IS braven. or on tin an lid like; 
who wit* WOllllded oil till* *«• iM'IOll. for 
heint: e«hnj»elletl to am wav to a rum h 
superior inm :iliri a bnl»k of r\\n dav*, 
dining wlneh «lie\ * \«*i d Tim*** hid lie* 
advantage. Tie »r r*'r»at vv.V * i!* i led 
with tin great-**’ oi»i» r, and amid*: <ou- 
*t.mt lighting, till the\ renh‘d ZliiMn. 
where an aniii*'iee }>»*- an » nd to ?!*«• bat- 
tle. iilh r tin*, the :acmhiM *v- 

signcd the «^«mii<uid, and 1 i* no: **,m e 
apjtearcd at the lea*f of th eimv. *I!e 
ha* enriched milit u\ In«*r«u m w # .d* two 
valuable work * — Grtin hnjtZ' nVr 
rrtautnt t(nn\ tw IJtfrth (* unsi d* ■. / Wrf- 
Zuffs roe 17J#J, u, Units* hinwl ■ Prin- 
ciple* of Strategy, dlu'tia t d In the t*£u»- 
|»aign of 17%*, in (* imam . Viein.i, lei??, 
.*5 vof*., With u imp of the tMutiv *0 w; r 
and 11 plan*. 2d ed. ; ; ml. .h a t untmtia- 
tiuii of the same. A/m (it v ht> hit tint l\H- 
yzngs rim ij* ithrlif.hirl «//#■/ in dtr 

S'htcrit' (|t»*ti»rv *»i the ('.impugn of 
17t#, mtfenranj and riwif/* ila.nl;. \ i» n- 
i.*u 1^1‘d. 2 \ol*., with an j.'ki* in |!»1- » 
Hotii work* liav * h. e>» tMn*ki’nl into 
Frondi. Altir the n t.n *■ of \<iji.‘>«oii 
* lie ww> made troverno** of Men*/, an - af- 
terward* ^ovemoi arm • apt un-g-n* ,,j (l f 
Bohenua. In Ie?15. h“ uu.xr.ed thu jum- 


ce«s Henrietta of Nassau-Weilhura, by 
. w hom he has had three sons and oue 
daughter. The archduke lives, generally, 
qtlin? mired in the eountiy. 

t'HARLts Augistos of Weimar. (Sec 
Wcimttr.) 

C harles KivKk; a river in Massacliu- 
si‘tt.s which flowrf into Boston harlior, ,*li-* 
vidmg Boston from Charlestown. The 
source of the priueipal hnincli Is a f»ond 
hordiTing on Hopkmton. It is navigable 
lor liirhters and larg»* Iniats to Watertown, 
7 miles.' # 

CimiM**Tov: a city and sra]»oi1 of 
South Carolina, m a district of thu same 
nami : 120 miles S. S. K. Columbia, 1H 

I!. Savammh, olH) S. S. W. Baltmior**: 
Ion. Tit' r>r \y. ; hit. ??2° 47 f N.: jMvpulit- 
lion ill 171*0, nt JS00, 1^,712; 

in IK1U, 21,711 . I whites and l?k04:? 
I'l.n’k* : m ls20. 21,7H); 5:?2:? frtv white 
male*. .Tk?0 tree white ienmlf*si ]2,o.>2 
slaw*, 1 17o lire Jieople of coloi. It i* 
Miuatt'd on a tonsrueof land tiinned hy th« 
eniifluence of the nvv»r* Coojmt and Ai»h- 
lej, which unite |H.*t t»i*low the city, and 
ii«rm a spacious and uomumont haihor, 
couiiiiuiucaiiiu: witli The ocean Itelow Sii*- 
Inaif* i*l, mil, 7 nele* from Charleston 
\t the mouth of the ii.unor. there eMcte,*. 
from *ho.i* to short*, a sand -hank, deugi*i- 
ou* to \r*-e1s hut having two channels, 
tin de« jw *t of which has 1<» feet of w ate: 
at low tide. The hariHir is defend* d h\ 
i«»i« Hmknev .nul t*»rt Johnson, which an 
on i*laii«i* th*. fonieM 2 and the lattet 4 
link * Im low tin* citj . and h) fort Moidtri* 
of Sullivan'* »*innd. ( ’liarl‘*i f on contain* 
a < itN-hali an \ xrltitnge, u « a ii*toin-lioUM , 

.. gii.iid hou*4*, ..(lieatit*, anorphaii-hotf^ 
an h t'peal, an ahn*-ho»i*e, 2 ar*eimi*, - 
i.Mli » l.* t a ami It* houses of p»ih- 

li • woidi.n, I f*M !ipi*ct»]uihan*, d lor 
lYe-m ti r- in*. ?? for M» thmh-t*. 2 foi i ’on- 
l*h ^atmn.di*!*, 1 foi J.iiritenin*. 2 for Ro 
•‘an C.aholn *, 1 fi»r I'reneh lYoteslant-N 
l * e lkiftii*t*. I fi»r I'i tend*, and a Jew* 1 
*>n.,gi»i'ie The < ’JiarleMon lihnin con 
t ‘tn* . i hunt Id.fKHt volume*. The orphan 
i-Ciuni* a in title and wi*ll endowed hi 
*' uu»u»n, which MipjNim and educate'* 
mativ 2(K) orphan children. Then* an* 
*»*v»*al other cliantuhle socielie* rieliH 
* vhovt d. partwulaih the SoutJi 
<il n i society, the St. Andrew V Hieietv, 

mid the 1YHow *1 tip soeietv, m*titutni 

i*»r tin* n*lief of widow* and «»rphauti 
Tin t .!> is regularly laid out in jaintHel 
*tr*Mt*, which an* interseeteii b\ others 
in arlv at right angle*. The tongue of 
kind /on wdm h it is limit, was originally 
indented vvi^li creeks and narrow murshes, 
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which have been filled up; and it is /frier 
, and more elevated than most parts of the 
lowVountry of South Carolina, Many of 
the House* are elegant, and furnished with 
piazzas! It is much the largest town in' 
the state, and was formerly the seat of 
government. „ It has an extensive corn- 
i fierce. The shipping ownt*d here, in 
f8U», amounted to 30,47**1 tons; in 1820, 
to 28,f(M tons. ^ That dreadful distemper, 

I lie yellow lever, lias rnaile frequent rav- 
ages* in Charleston; hut its effects have 
been chiefly confined to jicrsoiiH from 
more northern situations ; and the climate 
of thq city is accounted healthy to the na- 
tive inhabitants, more so than that of most 
other Atlantic towns in the SoutheriPStates. 
Its superior salubrity attracts the planters 
from the surrounding eountn, and it i m 
the favorite resort of the wealthy from the 
\\ est Indies. It affords much ugn*r able 
Micietj, and is reckoned one of the ga\e-t 
towns in the I*. Slates. (See Cur<Jina\ 
South.) 

Charlestown ; a jH»Ht-tovvn in Middle- 
sex count), Massachusetts, one mile north 
of the centre of Holton ; {Hipulatinn, m 
1820, iW\. The pnnci|uil part of the 
town is finelv situated on a peninsula, 
formed by Charles and Mvstir rivers, 
which here flow into Boston hartior. 
Charlestown J* connected with Boston h\ 
two bridge* across ( ’harks river; witl^ 
Chelsea and Malden hy two others across 
Mvstir river, ami with Cambridge b\ a 
bridge nqross a bav of Charles river. It i- 
a pleasant and 11m inching town, flic hugest 
in the count) of Middlesex, and advanta- 
geously situated for tmde and manufac- 
tures, The prmeqkul public buildings an* 
the state prison, the Massachusetts hospi- 
tal for the insane, u market-house, alms- 
house*, and live houses of public worship. 
One of the priufqml nav)-\ards in tin* I’. 
States occupies about CvU acres of land, in 
the* south-east |Kirt \>f this town. It is 
unclosed, on the land side, hy a wall of 
solid mnsonn, and contains, lies ides other 
buildings, several arsenals, magazines of 
public stores, aiul three immeiiH* edifices, 
each suflicieutl) cajiacious to receive a 
ship of 1(K) guns, with ull the apparatus 
for its construction. Bunker lull, on 
which was fought one of the most cele- 
brated battles of the American revolution, 
is in this town. (Cor an account of the 
event* which brought on the battle, see 
Massachusetts, and United States .) The 
British army in Boston had been increase] 
to al km it 10,000 men, by the arrival of rein- 
forcements, towurds the end of May, 1775, 
and wus under the command of general 
• 0 * 


Gage, governor of Massachusetts bay, gen- 
erals Howe, Clinton, Burgoyne, &c. The 
American army of «ftizen-8oldiei* araouht- ' « 
efl to about 15,000 men, enlisted for a few 
month*, without organization or discipline- t 
They were armed witft fowling-pieces, but 
few of them provided with bayonets. The 
whole was under the command of general 
Ward, of Massachusetts, whose head- 
quarters were at* Cambridge. The right 
wing, under brigadier-general Tliomas, 
occupied the height* of Koxbury ; the left, 
under eolonel Stark, was stationed at 
Medford. The city of Boston is built on 
a small peninsula, having the town of 
Charlestown, also built on a peninsula, 
and HCfiarated from it by a narrow arm of 
the sea, atiout 1500 feet wide, on the north. 
The heights of Charlestown, Breed's hill 
(♦52 feet high) and Bunker hill (110 feet 
high, alKMit 130 rods N. W. of the for- 
mer), command the city. The Americans 
having received information of t^ie 'inten- 
tion of the British to occupy these heights, 
and advance into the country, orders wpki 
issued to colonel Prescott (June 10) to take 
possesion of Bunker hill in the evening, 
rand oreev the fortifications requisite to 
defend it. General Pulnaifi (q. v.) had the 
mqicrmtendciicp of the expedition. Find- 
ing, on their arrival, that, though Bunker 
lull was the most commanding jHfet^on, it 
wus too fiir from tin* enemy to annov his 
shipping and army, the provincials deter- 
mined to fort if\ fon*ed's hill, and liegan 
their lnl»or soon ath r midnight. Even 
thing had lieen conducted with *o much 
silence, that the British wen* not aware of 
their pivsence till day -break, when tlie 
ships of war and flouting lotteries, which 
la) m tht harlior of Charlestown, together 
with ailuittejry on Copp’s kill, opened a 
heavy tire on the redoubt which had been 
conq4etrd during the niptf? The Amer- ' 
leans, meanwhile, runtimed their labor, 
UTitlltliey bad thrown up a small breast- 
work, extending north, from the ea*t side 
of the redoubt, to the bottom of the hill. 
Alnait one o'clock, the British, under gen- 
eral Howe; landed at Morton* point, in 
Charlestown, without opjmsttion. Here 
the) waited for reinforcements, which 
arrived soon after. The whole number 
amounteil to about 5000 men, with B Held- 
pii*ccs anil howitzers. ^Hie original de- 
tachment of provincial* amounteil to 1000 
men, with 2 fie Id -pieces. They had been 
reinforced b> hUmt the sain? number, 
among whom wen' the Newr Hampshire 
tnxqiN under colonel Stark. * («ener|l 
Pomeroy, and general Warren, pn**ident' 
of tlie provincial congress, joined die ranks 
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'.I* volunteers. The* troops on the itycn 
pgmmd formed a cover from the musketry 
^of the ’enemy , by pulling up the rail fences 
' placing them at small distances lymrt m 
parallel linens and HUnig up tlio intervening 
spare -with new -niowm grujw. The Britisii 

* 'columns now movAi forward, under gen- 
‘ eral Howr, to tin* attack of the mil fence, 

and, under general Pigot, tu attack tfie 
breastwork ami redoubt. The Americans 
impatiently withheld their tire until, ac- 
cording to the words of Putnam, ‘‘they 
saw the white of their enemies* ey e.*».” 
The llntlth W err repulsed with great It***. 
Had they charged. they would prolmhly 
have Item more Micc'-s^fti!, a> the \meri- 
ean troop*. were almost < much destitute of 
buyonets. A second attack, dm nur w Inch 
th»‘ tillage pf Clint Ie*«wn was hunted to 
the* ground, v» as attended with flie same. 
n*uJf. Kut tin* American* had lieai 1) ex- 
pended their afiiiuumtiou, and their com- 
munication with the mam army intei - 
rupt**d In the fin* of the floating hattero, 
which enfiladed Charlcsfow n neck. Tiic 
English now milled f*oi a thud atluek, de- 
termined to rofacci it rat<- their forces on Tie* 
redoubt and breastwork. and t«» "burin ■ . at 
the same time, their artillery turned the !• ft 
of the breastwork, enfiladed r!ie line, and 
sent ttieir halt-* directly uno ?h<* n doubt. 

• The Am* neon*, .liter ir^rmg wi.'h stoic > 
and the laittsof th»**r gun*, ret rt ,u\ d undei 
a heavy fire. Tiny were, h.»w« , r, mu 
pursued very' warmly , and drew* of < vv ith .in 
meonsiderahle los^. They had 11.1 killed, 
among whom was genera) Wainm {q. 

.‘JOo wounded, and .‘10 made pi.^o.ii I** The 
Jlntish k»<s w'.-is JOol kill»*d mid wounded. 
June 17th, 1 the ,7brh .ntinver>an of 
this Imttle was* cotimiemorited bv a public 
celebration, and the <*orii , *r-'toi»e l of the 

, Bunker hill mqgwnt ni was laid. 

Charlevoix, Peter Frame. Xavier d*^ 
a French JesmCwas hoin at Sr. Umfmin, 
in lt>d*2. and taught language.* and philos- 
ophy w'irii some rcpuTumm. He was, for 
some years, a unvionary in Ymnncd, and, 
on his return, had a chief share m thT 
Journal de TV/touj, for *£1 years, lfe died 
in 1701, greatly esteemed • for his high 
moral character and extensive learning. 
Of hi* work-*, the Histoire (It n rale d( l: 
Nouvelle Franc f mIh most valuable. The* 
describes his own experience, and the 
manners and customs of the native Amer- 
icans. for which lie is often quoted, a> a w li- 
ter of good authority. Hi" style is Simple 
and unaffected, hut not jierlerily correct 
• Charlotte Yum sta, daughter of 
queen Caroline (q. v.) and George IV, and 
tiic wife of prince Leujwld of Coburg, was 


bom at C&rtam* house, Jan. 7, 1796, and 
)m&wd the first years of her Kfk under the 
eyes of hef mother, who watched ov*r her 
with the fondest affection. She was after* 
wards placed under tlie care of laijy Clif- 
fbnl, and the hisliop of Exeter superin- 
tended her studio. These w r ero calculi*-' 
oil to prepare her to Income, one day, tin' 
queen of a great nation, and she was 
obliged to attend to them from morning to 
inciting. Slit* is said to have been well 
acquainted with the principal ancient 
writers, and with the history and statistics 
v»f the Eunqteun states, «>|>eriali} with 
tin* constitution and law's of Jier native 
coimtrj. She sfw»ke, with ease, French 
Ivcrman. Italian and Spanish, snug well, 
played on the harp, piano and guitai, and 
sketched landscape.* from nature witli 
much ta^te. Her Mylc of w'nting wis 
pleading. and -in* v\.i«* fond of jus-try . h> 
tli • imtbii.mate di'sriMtm* between hei 
linin'! and mot her, she inclined to the side 
of the kutci. The pmirc of Orange vvn* 
fi\« d ii|M»n a** lc:r mture husband, and tin 
nation desired their union, localise the 
pnmvhad been educated in England, ant! 

;n qiiaiutcd with the customs ami m- 
teicN of the people. Vftcr having coii.- 
plcted hi- studies nr tiie uimcrMty of (K* 
fold, he had s-iu'd m rhe i|r it isdi army ih 
Sp.uri, and dMmgm-bed hiire*r]f. f Vli. 
•.ii'ion, howcici, wa* prevented by the dis- 
mclirmfion of the ptmees*. hi the mean 
rime, ^he w.i" introdirced at court, in ISlo, 
on her birth-day. The pnneess, w ho, 
m.'iiy situation, would hate in-en an orua- 
1 ’ieif ;oh**r sex, displayed mi indent but' 
gen* mu? di'pnMtjou, and mdejM»udenee 
and Joftiness of ^'iitinieut. Flie often said 
tfMtqmen IllizalN'tii hum Ik* the model 
oj an i hi gits It qurvii ; and some [h'rwns 
Min thoiighi there was a resemblance 
Netvucn them. In 1^14, prince Leopold 
of tablin' mm ted England, in the suite of 
the.ilhed tsoeicnrris^lio went to Loudon 
after the pciuv of Pirns. His cultnutcTl 
mu it 1 and amiable manner, having made 
an impression on the heart of the princess, 
lit* was permitted to sue for her hand 
Their marriage, the result of persona] in- 
clination, wa* solemnized May ‘J, 1816 . 
Tiie prince rwlioui Napoleon dedarorl, at 
M. Helena, one of the finest men he had 
ever sivn) loved her with tenderness. 
Tb *y wen always together, rmle out in 
company, xisited tin* cottages of tiie coun- 
try people, ami e\hihit(Hl a pleasing pietute 
of conjugal love. They seldom left Clar- 
entiMi, ami only went to Ijondon wlien 
their prt*w*nce at court was necessary. 
Their domestic life resembled thpt of a 
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private family : after pinner, they paiiitedf 
together, mid the evenings were devoted 
to wysic or reading. M«wiwli?le, the na- 
tion anxiously expected tlie moment when 
the princess, who was highly belov<M3, 
should liecpmc a mother. The ex}**cta- 
turn* winch hud been entertained, how- 
ever, ww disappointed by a premature 
delivery, England kimiii conceived new 
hope** ; hut, \ov.5, lS17,atler three day* of 
stiili mi**, the princess was delivered "of a 
dead child. A lew hours afu r Ik r'deliv- 
ctv, she was sei/i d with com ulsions, and 
breathed hei lust. The pliy-icjun who 
had attended her “hot Jum-elf. 

< t H\Hi.oTr> Mtrno; a rc-idi tier -of the 
hitiir of Pru^w, l >i nit liy Sophia rimrlotte, 
the fust queen of IVii^'m, on the hank** of 
tl*c Spree, a hoot three niil« s hom Berlin, 
w ith a U .iwt.fnl garden. The tow u, w Inch 
bn- ln;< J\ “town up, comum- 4W) lnui.-e-, 
tn whirl* a laure iiuiijIht are puhiir hou-.*-, 
?ti»t 47uO mlmhitain-. V iieauiiml w s dk 
I* «id- through tin* path of lb rim to Fb.u- 
l»i 4 e:iburg, which 1 - .* tin unit resist the 

< M i/4 n- of Ih ilin. In the warden adjom- 
Iilg the «\i*tlr l** the tomh of tin* 1 1 ! * qilrou 

* I.'i'iiNi. by me -iatmirv Ihiurh. riurlot-* 
e'.'ou* .* coiiinm** one i* lb»* !>♦ <\ a< .id.-iim - 
ot (» v ri«ii\,n. i* oHIc^h ip* <\tue», who 
i« iim 1 1\ i.tiiglit .it IWIm 

t HARLOT Pi -VII.I I . .1 at id 

• |n« d of \l!»emai!e i mmy, \ ir*run.« v 
'.’.lies K. S. i;. M.ili;iti»!. ( a N) \\ V \V. 
Kiehli.ond ; !;it. .*1“ * \\, lor.. ?c ‘ .?J \V. 

hi- ten plea Ninth -ihl.ited. olie mil'* tinfil 
dll’ KivuiPia, TMfl i- laid outyn -quart - of 
fhnv ni»toiu iieres. 'The i.luwr-ifv of 
\ iririfii.i wa- c-tnhli *in d lu re. by ttie lein— 
latui’e, in 1^17. The buiidin:*- comprisi 10 
pavilion-, lot i lie ar« on unnilat ion of pn»- 
iesM>r*; HH) dormitore - and f» hotel-, tor 
the lodging and dieting «: the -indent-. 
r rhe site i- a little ni-ianci* out of tin* vil- 
lage, and occupies* ‘200 f acrt ?*. The rn-ti- 
tutioti i- to leet ive annually, ih>m the 
'Virginia iiteran fund, the -urn of si 5, 000. 

Fharov in mythology ; the -on of I>- 

< hus and Nov. It was lib* otlice to teriy 
the dead, m his cru/v Uiat, over the dark 
flood" of \rjiernu, over (\>cy tir-, r« sound- 
in;: with tin 1 doleful lamentation" of the 
d. ad, und, finally, over the Sty \, dreaded 
even l>\ the unit lortnl-. The shade- w cm 
eurh obliged to pay him an oholus, which 
wu> puti at the time of burial, into the 
mouth of the deceased. r riio-e w ho could 
not pay the fan*, or hud been so unfortu- 
nate as to find no grave m tin* upper world, 
won* compelled to w r andt i on the desolate 
Irnnksof the Acheron, till < 'haron was pica.— 
cd to carry them over to their final vestijig- 


’ ( 

plate. He was represented to an edd muii^ 
with a gloomy aspect, matted heard, an d$ 
tattered gnrrm*nts. (Respecting the Egyp- 
tian origin of this fable, see Cemetery, and 

ffnAnosT fAnnant/jfwephde Bethune), * 
duke Of, Ivoni at VcTHaillee,m 1728, a wor- 
thy descendant of liis great ancestor Sully,* 
distinguislicd himself on many occasions, 
in tin* military service ofjiis country. He 
was' the friend and father of his soldiers, 
and rewarded the brave from Ids own 
resources. In’ 1758, Jie semalljhis plate - 
to the mint, to supply the necessities of the 
state. Tin* peace concluded in J7CEJ re- 
stored him to a men; quiet sphere of use- 
fulness ; yet he did not discontinue his 
favor- toward* the soldiera whom he had . 
commanded. He was particularly active* 
in die promotion of agriculture and public 
in-:? i » tioit. Long before the revolution, 
he uhohshcij the feudal services on hi*»* 
<-*af« >, ami wrote against feudal institu- 
tions. He established charitable institu- 
tion- in sundry parishes, provided for the 
support and instruction of orphans, em- 
ploy ed phv-ieiniH and liiidwives, tbumled 
and lilN*niUy endowed an hositital. In' a* 
year of dearth, be imported grain, into 
Talai- a r his own evjieiisc. In the provni- 
nnl asscanbhes, In* spoke against die ror- 
r*tv. In the assembly of the iK»ta ! \*s, la 
deel»in*d bun-elf for un equal distribution 
of the |»u! die hut den*. Tin* revolution 
l»rokt* out. lletore the decree relative to a 
patuotic contrihiition apjwan'd, he inndea 
volimtaiy piv*a nt of 100.000 thiucs to tlm 
state. Du rim: the n*ign ut'femiu he retir- 
ed to Medlar^ when* he was arrested, and 
did nut obtain his 1 i1h*iiv until ufter the 
Jhli r rii(*rundoi. In the tesuniomes given 
in liis4iehalf by the revolutionary comiiiit- 
t«*t*-, he wa- culled the father and Iwriefac- 
,toi (tf-ullenng huiuani^' Hen*tumedt> 
M(*|llant, w hen' he established an agricul- 
tural* society . No sacrifice w as too great 
ti»r him, and lm*v a<t t«»rtune was M*arcely 
sutlieient for iii" enti*rj»rim*s. He died Or* 
#27, lrHK),of the smuil-pov, lamented by tb* 4 
people, whose lH»iiefacti>r he had been. 

CiURPi >tier, 1. F. <i. ; a man w bo did 
much to improve the art of mining, lb* 
wa* Uirn in 17^58, and died* in 1805. He 
w as one of the pn>ft*ssors in the mining 
academy at Frey hwrg, 4n Saxony. 

Uhakt. (See Map.] 

( 1 ha rta M Agra. (8kvc Magna CkarUi.) 

Fit A RTF. CoNSTlTt TIOMS'ELLF. (cOIIA/ihf- 

tinnal charter) is the fundamental law of 
the French realm, given by king Liyiis 
XV1TI (q. v.) June 4, 1814, when lie re- • 
turned from England. It is one of those 
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instruments, wliich art' called, in French, lable and "sacred. * Ris ministers are w- 
© drifts ; that is, such as are grunted by- the sensible* , To the king alanejielongs die 

^ ~ \ j » 

t compact between tlie people And tlte ruler, supreme chief of the state and commander 

nor a constitution framed by tho i»eople of the sea and land forces; he declares' 


themselves. The charter us<*s the words 
Abus avons acrordeet accordant, fait con - 
cession ct octroi a nos siycts, dec. The 


war, makes all appointments! oncf estab- 
lishes regulations and ordinances necessajy 
for the execution of the laws and the safety 


word charte was chosen as calling to of tilt state (art. 14). The legislative pow- 
mind tlie oki charters granted in France, cr rests jointly in the king, the chamber of v 
lor instance, la charte awr Aormands. fieera, and the cliainlier of deputies (art 
n - The French charter consists of 7(> arti- 15). The king projioses the laws (art. 1(5).* 
Vies, and some preliimnun remarks, in Tin 1 chumlierw mu) jietitinii him to pro- 


\vinch tlie king acknowledge* tlie neccssi- jH>se a law (art. ID). If the petition is 
,ty of a constitutional charter, as dernundod rejected, it cannot Ih' taken up dunnp the 
by the spirit of the uge and the state of same session (art. 21). The civil list is 
France, utnl cedant av rtru dts svjcts , adds iixed during the finft session of the cliain- 
tliis instrumeut to the grants of the ancient liers, after the uret'ssion of a king, for tiu 1 
kings of France. and declares that lie gives w hole duration of his reign (art. 23). The 
it voluntarily, and In the free exercise of |>ecr* of Fiance are nominated by the 
lii* roval uuihoritv , for himself and his sue- king. Their <li*rnit\ is cither granted for 
censors. Articles 1 to 12 inclusive contain life, or made hereditarv. according to his 
the public right of the French (droit public pleasure. Their number is tinlimiUHl 


dcs Francois). This portion of the Charte (art. 27 ;. The |>eer* cannot meet without 
is something oftho nature of a bill of rights, the e!iunil>cr of deputies is also in Mission 
Thoi* finoni 13 to 23 inclusive contain the (art. 2t>). Peers enter the chumher at the 
formes du gouv* rnemnit du roi, winch de- age of 25 years, but have not the right to 
termine the prerogatives of the king, and vote or s|N*uk until the age of 30 (art. 28). \ 
his relation to the other branches of gov - The chancellor of. France presides over 
cm m ei it. Those from 24 to 31 melunjvo the peer*: m his alienee, a peer noun- 
relate to the eonstmition of tlie % i liumlier Hated bv the king (art. 2D). Members oi \ 
of pivrs: 35 — 53 relit* to the chandler of the kings famiU.und prinn's ofthe lilnod, 
‘deputies of the departin' nts: 51 — 5b, to the jire peers h\ birth, hut have no right to 
miiilsfr) ; 57 — O*, toth“)iiihciur\ , ti'» — 71. vote Indore the age of 25) ears, and the 
contain particular rights guarantied bv the king must }>ermit them to take their seats 
state; 75 and 7fi contain trunnion article* Jbr each session by u |>urtictjlur message ; 
(ff’h* ./« transiioiris\ The <ir-t article de- otherwise ever) thing dime by the chain- 
clares all Frenchmen equal jn thd eve of Im*i tp then pn serve is void (ap. .‘50, 31). 
file law r (les Francois sont fiqaar dmnit la The debate* of the peer* are secret (art. 
loiy quels qut soicnl d'nilltursb ms titris ri .‘52; The chumU'r of peers takes rogiu- 
leurs rangs). All citizen* are taxed in zmieeol high treason and attempts against 
probation to their pnqiertv (art. 2), and tlie sat*, t) of the slat** (art. 33). Peer* 
are admissible to all civil and militan can in* unvoted and trhri only by the 
offires (art. 3). fbnns of religion an; cIiuiiiInt to winch the) lielong (art. 34). 
tolerated and protected , but the Catholic The < iiamlier of deputies is coui|MiHcd of 
is declared the religion of the state. Art. tin* deputies elected by the electoral col- 
8 recognises the a liberty t»f the press, but lege* m the dc|Nirtiiicnts (art. 35). Bytfto 
reserves the right* of making laws against t« no* of the charter, tin* deputies wen* to 

. . .1 . i?_. _ ___ i ... .1.. •. i 


the abuse of this privilege. Twelve such lie eleeted for five years, hut the period 


additional laws are referred to in an edi- 
tion of tho Chnrtf printed 1H28. (See Vd- 
lele.) Art. D declares all }iro}M*rty inviolu- 


has *mce been extended to w»ven 3 cars, 
(>vr Septennial Elections ») To Iweomc 
acquainted with th«* rules relating ^o elee- 


blc, not excepting the national estates , so lions, it i* necessary to consult not merely 
called, that is, such a* belonged to the the Chart*, hut ulso the laws of Feb. 5, 
kingyclerg) and nubility helbre the ivvolu- 1817, March 25, I8l(i, June ID, 1820. In 
taon, and were sold during it* continuance. 182-1, the ministry obtained the rejieal of 
Alt. 11 declares a g'-nenil amriest), us n - 

gaitlh votes and opinions previous to the * Thi n-fore the French laws Itcgui thiw — I <ouik 
restoration. (Bets Amnehty.) A law of* «■ Ac., pur tu grtirv de Ihm Rot dr 

' olo/. n-KuiJf.,,, II iHii; ikamv >1 Dh Navakrk, atom prJwu et a 
mimmy was also jiassMl Jail. J i, lnh. rmu.Suu Nam aiwi* propose ,lr* Chambret 
The conscription is alHiliHiied (art. 12). „nt wfajdf. Nous Avons Ohx>omn£ ft Ordon- 
The person of the king is declared invio- nous, rr qut mu. 


• > - . - • ■ v, • •• 
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art 37, which requires a fifth part of tho 
> ciiamlMsr to be annually elected— a change 
whirl) much diminishes the independence 
of the body. This is a subject of great 
complaint in the nation. The litierul jmrt 
of die nation on: looking with great anxi- 
ety for a return to the provisions of the 
clfttrtcr, and the security of one of the 
fundamental rights of the citizens. (See 
Kfortion.) The president of the chamlicr 
of deputies is Apfiornfed hy the king from 
among five, deputies, presented by the 
clmuiiier (art. 43). The sessions of the 
chamber of defattics are public, hut, on 
, the request of five members, it must forint 
if '■••If into a see ret eonirnittee (art 44). 
'flic ehamliei divides it-elf into Imrcaur , 
which discuss the pm|N>sifHms made hy 
fii* king. No amendment (q. \.) to n law 
ran lie made, if it has not ln*en pnq»oM*d 
or sanction* d hy the king, and dis» us^mI 
1>v the hunnvx , l. e„ committees ( atrt. 45, 
hi). The deputies reeeivi , first, all the 
propositions of the king lespceimg taxes, 
and not fill after demission in fins U»d\ aie 
ilii >*e till!- sent to tin* peers (ait. 17). No 
ti\ <*5111 he imposed without tin* i’dih lit 
of Inith elianilHTs and the king’s .sanction 
1*111.4?*'. Laud taxes can 1m- imposed only 
tor one year. lndin‘ei taxi’s mat Im laid 
tor s< vend year* (art. IP). The king con- 
vokes liotli thr chandlers • aeli year. He 
i.m dissolve that of tin 1 deputes, but 
must, ill tin^ ra<c, ronvnk** anoihei wdhiiT 
du* e months put. 50 ; . No (swlily m»»- 
‘-tiaiiit can !»•• imposed upon a deputy 
during the session, m loi *i\ w*s k* N-fbie 
oraftei, in cnrisequenc* <»1 ,*.y civil pro- 
« e^(art.fll). liuriiitr flu s» -.mou, no itiem- 
Ih i eiui he pros* ruled oru'M sted on a enm- 
uial cl large, except with tin penni'Mon ,.f 
file ehaflihei, m i ui|sei|i>elice ntjjis being 
guilty of a tiaurant otleiice .attJ52-. No 
petifjoii to either of’ tin teamhifs i- per- 
mitted to !»*• made veihillv at tie irluu If 
must In'dehveied u» wut:tt“ put. 53). <S'e 
fUirA, 'The monsters of state may lie 
members of either chnmlien, and mtist he 
heard, if tiny demand it, hv the |M*eiv as 
well a> by the deputies (art. 51'} The 
ehiunher of deputies alone hn< file light to 
impeach the mmisli rs„ the peers, to tiy 
them (art. 5f»'. Ministers can only, he mi- 
pearled tor tp-uson and extortion (counts 
sion, art. 5ft). \I) jii-i ice emanates from the 

king (art. 57). The pnlges appointed In the 
king are iiot^v movable (art. 5"). Tin* pic- 
tures of the peace, though apjwniited hy the 
king, are rciiiovahM(iirt. 61 '• N° <»»«* can 
Ire tried except Iwfore the on h Man judges; 
^therefore no cMruordmtnv Mihun-iK tu»r 
commissions si* ealleik can he created [ail. 


62, 63).. The debates in the courts are 
public in criminal cases, unless publicity, 
in a given case, would be injurious to the ' 
morals of the community (ait. 64). The 
jury is preserved .(art 65). Confiscation is 
for ever aUdished (art 66). The king ha* 
the right of pardoning and of mitigating 
sentences (art. 67). * The civil code, and 
the laws 'existing at the time When die 
charter was granted, which are not con- 
trary to die some, remain in force until 
they are legally changed (art 68). The 
public debt is guararitied ; Every kind of ^ 
engagement entered into by government 
with its creditors is inviolable (art 70). 
The old nobHity resume their titles ; the 
Sntw preserve theirs. The king cnpatei 
nobles according to his pleasure ; hilt he • 
does not thus exempt from am duty or 
burthen (art. 71). The legion of lionor k* 
miuiitamed (art. 72). The colonies aro 
trovemed hy particular* laws and reguin-* 
tioiH (art. 7:1). Th* 1 king and Ins sueces- 
husi shall swear to nliserve the ‘present 
constitutional charter (art. 74). . 

However unsatisfied a' great portion of 
tin jieople may have been, in tho loginning, 
% *w ilh tlii-« constitution, granted hy the king** 
Mivemgn atidionty, it has now lieeome 
dear io the nation; for it is evident. tha.\ 
flic |»arn of the oh! nobility* does not intend 
to pr» serve even th«-stMinperfect founda- 
tions of n eonstitiitional monarchy, but ‘ 
consider* them merely as the means of 
quieting public opuiion tor the present, 
m.d as, in reality, the fir-t step m the return 
to the old siate of things. I7re la charted 
i" the wan h-word of one party, while 
/ ir* 1* Jlni 1 is tiiar of the other; and di*s 
wedi of the former is jn-ihaps, more siu- 
ceie than that of the latter; thr, the more 
attain ively we eonsidei tho measures of 
I h* ■ i(ltn*~rin/nlisis. as they 1 are called, the 
i-.on* ch-aify we |Hrce\^e that their ulti- 
^uitfe ohj*cl is not die establishment of the 
i«*y«fl |M»wei, hut that their present policy 
i- to exti nd it iijereh ils a lieeessary pn v - 
hmman to the recovery of those privileges, 

4 he abuse of which was the pnncqml cause, 
uid tlieir annihilation the first coiwequencc, 
ot* the revolution. The restoration of the 
eon h sea ted estates of the emigrants, the re- 
eMahlishnient of the sctgnciinal rights, feu- 
dal taxes tithes and, nUne all. die exclu- 
sive light to the higher offices in state and 
church, are m> openly iR'iuauded, diaf the 
t» nn ,tf urmnr has already lieen hean! in 
the clmnilK'i* of deputies The conti^t on 
the following question i% thendim*, of 
viral inqHirtance: — vvhetliei die king grant - 
« <1 the Chartc of Ins Own authority, as^ui 
edict resting solely on the royal will, and 
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'binding neither the monarch himself nor 
bis successors (wliich is the assertioh of 
the royalists) ; or whether, by it, the king 
concluded an irreversible compart with 
the nation, declaring the common will, as 
'the chief representative of the French 
• people. Many desiderata still exist, which 
are eitlier expressly promised- by the 
Charte to be supplied (as, for instance, 
more definite provisions with resjiect to i 
-the responsibility of public officers), or 
tacitly, as necessary to complete it (among 
which must he reckoned, jiurticularl), u 
better fonn of administration in the sep- 
arate municipalities). Those abuses with 
which NapoUnufs government has liecn 
principally Reproached, the arbitrary ml-* 
ministration under constitutional forms, 
the prefecture and the bureaucracy 
(see Ihtriau }, from the minister to the 
mnire, arc still the same. The com- 
iiidxutie- and departments have not re- 
gained the free and indc|*>ndent adminis- 
tration of their dotiuMic concern'*, which 
had beon secured to them hv the first 
law's of the revolution, and which, indeed, 
constitutes one of the pnnei|>ai conditions 
on which the welfare of the pation de- 
pends. But tin* determination of this 
point by law is one of the most difficult 
questions that can arise, and deserve* the 
most mature consideration, IxraiiM- n op- 
erates directly upon (la people, and con- 
cerns inten-sts which .in» d»*ar aide to the 
rich and the poor. 'llw law promised to 
the deputies- in the session of IK21 horc 
the stamp of the inim-trv of that tune, at 
the head of which w«i> Paxjuier. who, 
thinking that ‘the nrMmT.it** might In 1 
made the iiMrimicnts of the government, 
offered them those half < otici*«Miori** which 
liuhittered one |mrty without reconciling 
the other. The richest niemlicrs of even 
inumei]»ality wyj;to lie permitted to choose 
their magistral!**., and .vver • themselves Xc, 
form apart of them without the neee-Nitj 
of being chosen ; vet the powers of th«;**« 
magistrates, as well as tflos** of depu- 
tations of tlie canton** and departments, 
were \t ry hunted. (For further informa- 
tion respecting tin* Fn-neh government, 
see Lows XV III, Charles X, &c.) 

(Charter, liven written document in 
the middle age** was called carta , ckarla 
or chartula. Then* w< r» several kinds, 
distinguislied hv fliffiFent narno, acrord- 
ing to th«* nature of tie subjects, or the 
materials on which the) vv« re written, or 
their internal or external fonu. Thus a 
kind of documents, common in England, 
aae called indentures (charts indent ate? or 
partitd!)t because original!) written on one 


piepe of paifchitient, which ‘was afterwards 
cut asunder in an indented form, so that 
the fitting of the several parts to each 
other was considered necessary to* prove 
their genuineness. (It was also customa- 
ry to write a word, commonly the word 
chirograpkum , lengthwise between the two 
instruments, and cut it in two, 'whence 
such an instrument was called chtrogrh- 
phum.) This method has also Been re- 
sorted to us a means of securing certifi- ' 
rates of stork from lieirtg cmuitcrfeited : 
they an* bound up, ana then cut out, 
so that eaeli number must fit the part 
lielnnging to it remaining in the hook. 
Charter per rrurem or per punctum signi- 
fied, ki the middle age's charters si^tnd 
oiklv by a cross or point, lor want of the 
knowledge of w r ritmg in the signer. ' The 
signification which is now usuully affixed 
to the word charter , meaning u document 
relating to public law, the constitution of 
a state, or some parts of it, likewise origin- 
ated in England, where the rojnl grants 
of certain privileges to towns or other ror- 
)m initio i is an* staled charter lilt rtajlum, or 
charters. No Kiirt)|H k an nation has set so 
high a value on document* of this nature, 
none ha* mmiitaiiied its ancient rights and 
lil MTtiejf with ho much care and jealousy, 
a** the Fiiighsh ; for which reason the lit- 
erature of tins department i* richer among 
them than m any othei nation. Since 
T7H*k when the Ifomtsday-Iiuok, that cel- 
ebrated account of lundt*d property, or 
register and description of alt feudal estutes, 
in thi* time of William I (commenced in 
10*0, and finished ;u 10f*5),was printed at 
theApcnsc of parliament, and i&rticulariy 
since 1 HOC), wiien a committee of parlm 
merit wa- ap|M>mted tor the purpose of 
making *»tut1i after the ancient docu- 
rm nt- that might In* still extant, and caus- 
ing them to 1 m* printed, much bus licen 
dOrn hv the English for promoting tlie 
publication of these monuments of their 
iii-torv and constitution. Ryiners coflur- 
tion Fir dt ru. Conn ntionis , , Litcrer, tl ru- 
jusruntptt tit juris jjeta puhlirn inttr lic- 
fft* . Iniriitr, \r., 1 70-1 — -15, 20 vols., fob; 
Hague. 1715, 10 vols., folio) was, even ill 
tin* first edition, very complete for a pri- 
vate collection, and a model m its kind: 
tie 1 till and part of the >ld edition have 
appeared under the duvetiun and at the 
cvjMMiso of |Mirliument, mid an* far hunen- 
or to tlie former. The first volume or this 
work apiM-aml in 1HI0. According to 
the* rejiorf of the committee, in 1821, 45 
vols., fob, of ancient documents, hud then 
Iwen printed since IH01, rompriKiug a pe- 
riod of more than 700 years, which shed 
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great light on histmy and politics. The 
city of London is still in posseemon of two 
original clitutnft, granted by William 1 in 
tla* year 10fXi, one of which confirms the 
privileges which the city Jiad received from 
Edward tin* Confeskor, and the other lx»- 
sIowh on it tlie fief of GyddfrRJaur,* 
They are handsomely written, in tin* An- 
gto-Saxoii language, on two pieces of 
juuvhineitt, each six inches m length, by 
one in breadth, the former consisting of 
nine lines, the latter of three. The seals, 
though broken in pieces, are still attached 
to them, enclosed in silk hags. In France, 
the fmidanictital law of constitutional lib- 9 
enj, given by I joins XV r Ilf, is called 
Chart? < omtitvliomiflle (if. v.;. fn* |)*J2, 
them wan established in France a school 
of charters (f role iUs chart* s \ to instruct 
voting men in deciphering and explaining 
the charters of the middle ages, which are 
to In* found m the French archives. 

' I'hi re is, even since the revolution has 
destroyed so many documents, an im- 
meiiM* mass of grants, chart* rs, A.e., writ- 
ten on parchment, many of great nnlitjmty, 
jii Fnmce. Mr. Isamltcrt has collect* d, 
in the prefact to vol. 1 oflusiM*ful K* cu- 
nt ttrs *lu<U tine* Lois tiu Royaunu\ aceu- 
iate and extensive iiifonnaUon r< '■peering 
the catalogues descriptions plan s nf d< - 
jnimI, Ac. of charters. 

t ’n vUTKk-rvii i v is n (onttuct under, 
Halid and seal, executed by me fn ighter 
end the master or owner of a -li if*, enn- 
i.miing the terms upon which the "hip is 
hired to freight. The lna-tei** and nvui- 
♦ t' tMtallv hind thcntselve*, the ship, 
tackle ,ulfi furniture, that the goods 
t.idghteil shall hi deliver’d (danger, of 
’ie sea exempted/ well-conditioned at the 
place of tlie discharge ; and they also eov- 
.n.uit to provide manners tackle, Ac., 
mid to etjmp the slop complete and ade- 
quate to the voyage. The freighter stipu- 
lates to pay the cmisidenition money for 
tip* freight ; and penalties are annexed to 
« nlbice the iveipmcal covenants. 

('ii viitki s (anciently mlutrirum and ( ’ur- 
huIvm)\ a my of France, hi the F.mc-and- 
Loirc, 1 1 |K»sts S. W. Paris N. N. E. 
Toms, Ion. 1° V) E. : lut. 4K-’ 27' N. 
The population amounts to 15,000. It is 
the see of a bishop. It is one of tin* most 
ancient towns of the country, and contains 
a cathedral, H churches, un hospital, a pub- 
lic library of 05, (KK) volumes, and a cabi- 
net of natural history. The streets are 
narrow, but some of the houses an* un- 
common!} neat, and the cathedral is es- 
teemed one of the most lieautiful churches 
ui the kingdom. It situated on tin* 


Etqp, ovef which is a bridge, the work of 
the celebrated Vauban. The principal * 
trade is in com, wine and manufactured 
goods. Regnier, the -poet, Nicole, Brissot 
and Desportes were natives of this place. 

Chartreuse, or Great C h artreu$e ; 
a famous Carthusian monastery in France, 
a little N. E. of Grenoble, situated at tho 
fi sot of high mountains. It was founded in 
108d (See Carthusians.) 

Cha arums ; a daughter of Neptune 
and Terra, wliom Jupiter, on accpunt of 
her insatiable rapacity 1 , hurled, ihto tbo 
sea, where she liecame a Whirlpool, and 
swallowed up every shin that approached , 
her. Tliis mythological fiction was occa- 
sioned by the whirlpool an tlie Sicilian 
oea, which was the rmne dangerous to in- 
cxjieneiiccd navigators, because, in #?n- 
deavoring to i**s*ajH» it, they ran the ndk 
of In mg wrecked upon $eylla, a rock op- 
posite to it. Chary Ulis is no longer dread- , 
fu) to navigator*, who, m a quiet #*u, and 
particularly if the south wind is not blow- 
ing, cros** it without danger. Jtn present* 
nurnt s are Calofaro and 1m Remo. The 
earth(|iiake of 17K1 i*. raid to have much 
*d)imiii«hc4 it*' violence. 

( 'h a i , Samuel, a celebrated judge., and 
one nt the signers of the declaration of in- 
dependence. wu* horn April 17, 1741. m 
Somerset county, Maryland. His fattier, 
a learned clergyman, instructed him m 
the ancient < kWics and sul (sequent ly 
placed him at Annapolis as a •'tudent of 
law. I Ie was admitted to the bar tit the 
age of *J(» Ilia talents, industry, intrepid- 
ity, impo"ing Mature, sonorous voice, ilu- 
eiit and eiierg* tic « locution, raised him to 
emmcnie in a very few years. Having 
U*eome a number of the colonial logislu- „ 
tun*. heabstm gushed Inm^elf by his Imld 
op|MiMtiou to the royal governor and the 
court p.irty . lie took flu* lead in de- 
noiinemg and resisting tlie famous stamp 
net. *llis revolutionary spirit, his oratory 
and leputatioti, paired him ut the head 
of the auive adversaries of the British 
government in ins state. Tin* Mary- 
land convention of the ’J'Jd of June, I//4, 
ap(Kunted ’him to attend the Aiming 
of the general eongress, at IMuIudelphui, 
in September of that year. He was also 
present mid conspicuous ut tin* session of 
UeceiribtT following* und in the sul*M> 
quont eongn*twes, dunng the most critical 
periods of the revoluuon. That of l*/t> 
deputed him on a mission to Canada, 
along with doctor Franklin, Charh* Car- . 
roll of Carrollton, aiul the reverend John 
Carroll, afterwards Catholic archhisliop of 
Baltimore. It was Mr. Chase who de- 
• \ 
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.^flounced to emigres* the reverend doctor 
/^Ztftrty, a delegate froui Georgia, as a trai- 
‘Jf ttolr to the Atuerican cause, ami forced him 
; to a precipitate and ignominious flight. 

'He signed the declaration of indepen- 
- deuce with promptitude, and was on ac- 
tive and able member of congress almost 
•throughout the war ; at the end of which 
he returned to tin* practice of his profes- 
sion. In June, 1783, the legislature of 
Maryland sent lum to London, as a nun* 
missioner, to recover stock of the lunik of 
Kngiautl, and large suhus of money which 
. itelooged to the state. He remaim*d in 
Knirland nearly a year, during which 
time he put the claim in a Irani of adjust- 
ment. There* he jin.-sed iiuicli of his 

• June in tin* society of the most eminent 
state-men and law y ers. In thy \ ear 17: »1 , 
ii-» aecepted the tipiMUli’uic'it of chief ju*- 
h- t « ,.f the gem nil court of Mankind. 
l'i\c year* atMward-, piendeui \\a-h- 

•igmn made him ail a— ociute judge of 
:m* -vipruno court of do* 1 . States*. Po- 
litical ca-e.- of deep lntcre-t ha\m:» hi i n 
tried when he ptcudnl in the circuit 
courts and his conduct hawmr giun 
'much displeasure to the deinnT.iiu* pm- 
jy. he wa- unpeaehed by lie* hou-e of 
ivpresentatives at \\ a-luiijrtnii. The trial 
of the judge Iwfore the scnal< i- me'itonv- 
hle on account of the excitement which it 
produced, die ability witli which he wa- 
defended, and the nature of In- at <|ipr.J. 
A lilii report of it bus been piih!t-l.i u. 
He continued to exrrci-e hi- judii j.d junc- 
tion-, with the 1 iiirlic -t leputation. unt«l il.e 
year 1M], in wjuch In- In aJrh fulled. 
He expired J unc- IP of that m.t. Mr. 
('base led an * wnittiil and important hie. 
a> id f -tal dished the chanictci of a nllm- 
emu-, erudite and fe.uk — ■ judm, and a 
patriot little inferior ni incut t< • .my of his 
contemporaries* 

Ciummi, m sculpture; the ;tft »»f n!i- 
hos-mg on metal.-. Tin- 1 - the art fix' *ep- 
resenting figures &e. *:i a kind of Imissu 
niitio , punch* d out fmm Is lend. ; ial 
sculptured fin the front with enuifl 
9 and gi avers. 

CuaVeki : the fir*t ‘■mJtana.M th.it w n* 
of the Turki-h emperor who present* h m 
, w r jth the first prim—. {See VWviy, m «i 

♦ the ck.-e of ihe niiiele.j 

Ch4-ti;u:k (J*»Im Hahn# 1) manp**-* uf, 
gnutdie of Spam of the tii-t raid*, \. i -*r - 
an master of ordnance or general of wt'l- 
iei^militarv gou rnor m A cni'*e, descend- 
ed iiPa coliatf'riU line from ‘he dukes of 
Lorraine, was hum in I7t>j, and imaH 
his firat education at Mel/, in the college 
«le Foil. In 177(1, hr entered the \u-»ri- 
f # 


ah service. After having served tgabutfl 
the Tarka(when he was sayerely woqm 
ed), he displayed hie zeal for the houaoifgi 
Austria in the distuiwecg in the 
lands. In 1796^-97, he was employed j|l| 
* the negotiations of his court in 'Poland^* 
*Mui Russia ; was afterwards with Staw*$* 
Toffin Italy, where he distinguished hitn^ 
self in several engagements witR;tte" 
French tunnies. In 1808, Widi Hommyr f * 
lie was the soul of die famous insurrection 
iu the Tyrol, and all the political as well ' 
as military events which were connected ‘ 
with it. Meanwhile, the disaster at Rads-- 
"Ikiii (<|. \.) hod taken plan*. (’hosteler 
was obliged to retreat into the northern 
|Kirt of Tyrol. Napoleon, enraged at the 
surrender of 8000 French and Jkw arians 
at Innspruck, issued & proclamation at 
Huns m which “n certain (’hosteler, who 
calls himself a general in the \ustgun 
service, hut who w the leader of a hand 
of i ohl»ers, and tin* author of the murders 
committed iijmn the French and Havanan 
prisoners a* well us die uistigator of the 
Typile-e m-um*etion ,” is declared an out- 
law, and ordered to be brought Indore g 
court-martial, and -hot within 134 hours. 
The cmjicior Frunci- commanded, that 
an ordu which uolutixl all iutemational 
l.ius and which w;ls the mort* ceiKiinihlc 
a- ChiL-tcIci luul taken particular c4ire of 
, the pn-ou»*r- mid the w minded, should lie 
met 1»\ utaliation. The Havanan anny, 
nndertiic corninaud of th<* vuarshal duke 
of llant/ick,# nt* n*d Tyrol : FhasteWfenr-* 
h — ly tu«ounfen*d i* ; Knit his* anny w-as 
iout« i! on tlVc Ufth ofAIay. AftiTiheclosc 
«'t* t) h * war, he r»*c«avtxi sevcrfil ufi|>otnt- 
nit ni-. and in Deconilwf, 181 1, was maih' 
i'i'iuii » r of \t nice, when* he died, May 
m t . 1^'io. Tin- gem nil w a- of a chivalrous 
clciiacii r and acuhnated mind ; lie spoke 
i*3 liinineigc* v% a- brave as lie wan gwi- 
« mu-, and wa-one of the noblest Wal- 
in the aritne- ol'Austnn. 
f ’n.\s rjs.f.1 r (GahrielJe Kuulie de B^e- * 
tcia!; nian|ui'jc du . of an ancient family in 
Piruid} : Igim in 17(N». She wan taught '' 
l. 't-i. by *ju i father, ha ron Bretcuil, and 
wiiMi- utdlacfpf'imted with that lauguago 
a-* nudauie Dacier (<j. \.); hut Iit-r favorite 
-tudy was mathematics She had atMuiiul 
ludgnant and nmeli taste; loved society 
and the ufim«*eiuciits of her ag«» mid nex ; 

1m it ahaiuloned fill these pleasures, and, in 
I7:«, retired to the dilapidautd cartle of 
(*in y, -it uated in a dreary region on the* 
honlVn* of (’hanifiugne and Lorraine. 
She unlndiishcd this nVideun*, fomieii a 
lihniry, coliectiii instruments, &c. (Urey 
\\ a^ often visited by the learned ; for in- 
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,itanc& by Johif flbttouilfi, 

4u v Hore the marchk>ticM feaitied Eng- 
.vSflb of Voltaire in die apace of three 
ijtfroixtb^ and read with him Newton, 
j^ockc and Pope. She learned Italian 
Nridteq&al rapidity. She also wrote an 

* of the system of Leibnitz, and 
1 translated Newton’s Priiticipia, with an 

dgebifda commentary. Voltaire lived 
six years with licr at Cirey. She then, 
went to Bnwselft, to prosecute a lawsuit, 
which was terminated by an advanta- 
geous compromise, brought olioiit by , Vol- 
taire. She also carried on a cc»rw]iond- 
enee witli the German philosopher Wolf 
, until her death. Her Trail? df la Nature 
du Feu obtained die prize of the Pansinii 
academy of neienees, and is published in 
their collections. Her husband, tfie iriur- 
^uis du Chostelct Luiimnt, was high stew- 
ard ,of king Stanislaus 1 .eczhiskv , at Luiie- 
i illc. The marchioness died at Lunev ille, 
m 1749. 

Chateaubriand, Francois Augiiate, 
wcomtedc; peer of Fnuiec, nephew of 
die generous Mulesherbes ; one of the 
most distmgiiishetl living French writer-. 
He was lawni at Combourg, in Hriltuity, ui 
170!#, and, ill 1788, joined the rcjrimciif of 
infantry called the regiment of Navarre. 
During the bloody proscription- of the 
solution, lie impaired to ^’orth Americt. 
A residence of two veurs nitimig the -st- 
age tribes of Kenturkv, wheme, in 17!*0 
and the following year, lie jn-netrated as 
<• iiur as cape Mendocino, on the Pacific*, 
had a decisive influence u|hmi J»is charac- 
ter as a polfrico-Migious poet." \\ liihj in 
America, he wrote a work of a poetical 
character, although not in \er*e, called 
The Notches, in which lie de-vnlns die 
manners of the Indian tnlics. r rins ap- 
peared, for the first time, in 18*28, in the 
collection of Ins works. In 171*2, lie n - 
turned to Europe, to tight under the ban- 
ners of the emigrants, and .was wounded 

* atjLhe siege of Thionville. This eiremn- 
stance, togetlier with some others, indut*- 

* ed him to go^to England. Then* his 
narrow circumstances oliliged him to turn 
outlier, and he funned an intimacy with 
count de Foniancs. At that tune, he 
wrote his Essai kbttoriqtte, politique ft 
moral stir 'les R+rrMions anritnms ft 
modemts , consult! * ti dans bur Rapport 
avec la Revolution * Fraurnipc ( ! li-loneal, 
]N>litieal and moral Estmy on nnchuit mid 
modem Revolutions. considered in Rela- 
tion to tlic French Revolution^, London, 
1797, aial Leijb>ic. Tin re me smidty 
opinions in this work, which ilie mo?d cn- 

* lightened men would not disavow, ex- 
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Indeed, M. ae y; 
He baa since 


_ acknowl- 
edged his former erreml’md 

written “a new wotk, with an* eld fcth.* 
(“^cw,” says he. a un outrage nettfanec 
unt foi antique For so it haprien&l, • 
that when Napoleon placed banaetr at the ; 
head of affciys, the author" of the E$sai r 
historique immediately announced his ab- 
juration of liberal ideas. “Under a gov- 
ernment which proscribes no peaceable 
opinions,’ 4 says he, in the preface to the 
third edition of hay JHala, 1801, .“it may 
# bo permitted to undertake the defence of 
Christianity as a literary Subject.” At 
that time, he called Bonaparte “one <of 
those men whom Providence, wlieri weajy 
of punishing, sends into Abe world ' as a . 
pledge of reconciliation.”. The font edi- 
tion of ( ’hatonubriandV Gbiif du Chris- 
tiania n\( (Genius of Christianity) appeared 
in England in 1802. It was afterwards 
published in vFninee also. The tale of 
• It ah composed the 18th book of it. This 
work made a great impression; and, in- 
deed, every tiling m it is calculated mere- 
ly for effect. The time in which it ap- 
peared wat* happily chosen, as Bonaparte 
enti-rtained the wish of restoring the au- 
thority of the church. Twenty-five years 
t arlier, it would have found as little favor 
r» d»e eye* of the Sorbotme as with the 
#ud\* ivunt'v of that society; but the prel- 
at« s- did not think pn>]ier to express their 
discontent at the somewhat worldly views 
of the author, since they appeared to be 
Ik*sI adapted to excite religious fillings 
among such n people as the French of , 
that time. After the 18tli Bnunaire, Cha- 
teaubriand returned to France, entered 
into ji connexion witli Fontanes, La 
1 lar}H», And other distinguished scholars, 
and liecame joint editor of the Mcrcurt . 
lij 1KK1, he was, for a shflh tune, secreta- 
ry to \Jie legation in Rome, under cardinal 
Fesch. This residence inspired his ima- 
gination with the* idea or the Martyrs, 
w Inch is a religious poem, tliough not hi 
nf*tn\ In flit* some year, he was ajn 
ju noted French minister in the Valais, but 

‘nt in Ins rcsitniation imnnediatoly after 
the dentil of die duke d'Enghicn (March, 
J804). Li 1808, he travelk'd tiurougli 
(invet* artd Rhodes to Jerusalem, from 
whence he went h* Alfxmidria, Cairo 
qnd Oartlfagt*, and retumetl by way of 

* rh.‘ica»{*naiul, ui 181 1, puMidicil a new edi- 
Lon oflus /kw/.m which &U thou* painases whu’h 
a certain tla>- c*t‘ pcoph' aJV UisptcaMxf w nh are 
ch,inged . But iu 1824, a repn^it of tin: aM edilioo 
<*l i)it k f lisai, of the year I7‘f7, which bad h<*coin# 
\m rare, appeared ’at Pans, with notes, ,iad all 
int inetaniorpho^e) of the edition of 181 4. 
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Spain to France, in May, 1807. Aqeord* distributed in Paris. August 19, lSl5, lie 
..lag to his own words, lie brought liack, ns whs tnpde minister of state and peer. As ' 

* testimonials of his pilgrimage and his such, ho voted for the rigorous measures 
' \ faith, a dozen pebbles from Sparta, Argos against political intrigues (t ntriguis jpafi- 
' * and Corinth, a phial of water from the ft ques% declared himself in favor of the 

Jordan, together with a rot&ry, a flask restitution of the old judicial forms, and ' 

4 filled with water of the Dead fcea, and against the partial renovation of 4 the % 
. * a bunch of se^gc from tire hanks of tlio cbamlrer of .deputies, &c. 'March 4I, 

* Nile. - Soon after, lie lost his property in 1810* he lxrearhe a member of the acade 
the Mercttre de /Vaiirc, on account of my. Six months afterwards appeared 

• some remarks on M.de la Horde's Travels his work, I*a Monarchic scion la Charts 
» in Spain, in which the emperor thought (The Monarchy according to the Charter), 
v <he discovered some offensive allusions, in which some good, ideas are artfully 
About this time, Chateaubriand's Martyrs blended with doctrines, which, if carried 
appeared. It was to be expected that it 1 into practice, would lie equally prejudicial 
4 , , would not Ire uimcrsally approved. When to the royal authority and the rights of the 
Ch&teaubnnnd Mircmfed Joseph Clrenui* jreoptf. Hu\ ing permitted himself, in 
as a memlrer of tire institute, in 1811, in- this work, to express some doubts of the 
stead of pronouncing a eulogy on his sincerity of the king's purjHwres, as ex- 
' predecessor, as is customary in the inuu- pressed iii the ordinance of Sept. 5, his 
gural discourse of a memlrer, he treated name wus stntck from theiist of the min- 
ium with very little forirearance. His inters of state — « step which wus vm un- 
. conduct on this occasion can only be at- favorably viewed by the faubourg of St. 
tributed to bis por*ouul resentments, or to Germain, From thut time Chiitemihrmiid 
a design of fomenting fiarty di^seasions. often assailed the mensun*s of Drru/es, 
In this oration, however, and still more declaring thut France would Ire minted if 
frequently in the Itinrraire dr Paris d Jt- the character of thc A admiiiivtnui<iii were 
msalcrt^ an 1 passages devoted t<» the praise not chunked. The Monileur of Aug. 21, 
of Napoleon; partly, itidewl, Irerause tire J818, attacked, 111 strong terms, liis He- 
author was an admirer of* his military marques sur tes Affaires du Moment (Re- 
gion, and partly because (arronling to his marks on the present State of Affairs), 
own confession) he could not neglect the At a later penjwl (1820), ‘('liutcfiuhnuitd 
interests of his puhlissher by di.-regarding voted for the lots (Perception. (See Bz- 
a hint receive*! from the minister of reption , Isncs of.) When the duke of 
police. At length, the disaster* of 1812 Bordeaux was iiuptizcd, he prc'-cnted tlie 
encouraged las hope of the reMonition of ducliess of Bern with u phial of water 
the. Bourbon*, and, in Apnl, 1814,. he from the Jordan; and, on tliis occasion, 
published his fomou-i fiarnphlrt Ik Ilona - flic /question wo*, started, why {>e did not, 

* parte et dcs Bourbons , which ha** Ireen 111 lM 1^ sprinkle with this ninimitjc water 
translated into almost all the Furojrean u the rradK which contained the destinies 
languages. It is imjKwsihle to write more of the future? In 1820, Chateaubriand 
boldly airdinst a jrewer which hai mured wen* as minister plenipotentiary and en- 
to exist. The man sent by Providence \ov extraordinary t«j Berlin, but, in tire 

. (envoy? par la Providence) is painted ^s following year, returned to Paris, w here, 
strongly as Irefore, but with entirely new April .2 0, 1821, he wits ap|K>mtcd minister 
features. In this publication, tin 1 vi- of Mate and memlrer of the privy council, 
comte declared himwlf decidedly *fbr In August of tire same yeur, he rrsigfiari 
,tlie ultra-royalists, to whom he lias Ireen, tire jw»*,t of minister of state. In 1822, he 
for a long time, a faithful adherent. 1/e was api>oitited extraordinary ambassador 
endeavored, at the same time, to exercise to London, in lire place of Diva/es — a 

* some influence on public opinion* and, by po*t with wdiich an income of 1100,000 
his Reflexions politique* sur quemts Bio- fnmes, and tui outfit of 150,000 francs, 
*chures du Jour (Political RdfoStions on an* connected. But he soon rotunicd to 

* some Pamphlets of tire Dajfy' Ire recorn- Pans, accofri|»anied the duke of Montino- 
, mended himself to* the ministry of /hat teiiei to the congress of Verona, and, af- 
period. On Najioleun's rrtuni from Elbt^,h*r his return, became tlie duke's successor 
lie followed Louis XVIII to Ghent, oa|f 4$ tin* tfcqtortiirent of forcigu affairs (Dec. 
Itheucc bade to Paris. While at Ghent, hr 1822), Ireoause his opinions coincided 
May, 1815, he presented a rejmrt to the king w itfi the views of Viliele on the SfMiiiisJi 
pa the condition ot* France, in which ccr- affairs, Ireing mom moderate than those 
tain interests wrere so imprudently inena<*(‘d of many of tire royalists. The mstruc- 
that Napoleon, caused it to jba juinteii and tioiw to the count de la Garde, French 
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wnWdor «t M*drid,w«r drawn up in witWt power: maiyr of his dcw^tkn^t 
, the same Spirit, cm tho breaking put of the in Particular, may be 4 called excellent; 
war. But a coldness soon arose between yefhls ideas* are destitute of solidity and. 
Vffide and Chateaubriand, the former not connexion. However distinguished, there- , 
approving the latter's romanTic notions in fore, may be the rank which his talents 





teanbriond was consoled on this occasion , j)opular writers, yet none of bis works can 
by reaving the Russian order of St. An- ne called classic, if we reserve this* name 
drew, and me Pnassian order of* the black for tho works of a lofty and independent 
eagle. * As, however, he did not sup]>ort mind, which combine richness of ideas , 
Villde’s project relative to the reduction with profoundness und solidity, which 
of the ‘five ]>er cents.,’ when discussed in never distort the truth by sophisms, tli»‘ 
the chamber of peers, expecting. perhaps, illusions of tlie imagination, or inflated „ 
that, if Villde’s proposal did not pass, the expression. Many of his works are trans- * t , 
fall of this minister would be the conse- # lated into English ; hut they are less val- * 
qiience, lie himself received Iris dismin- tied in England than in. France, and still 
sion, June 5, 1824. lie then dfcland less in America than in England Lady .* 
himself against Villele. After the death Morgan calls him die solitary and inimita- > 
of Louis XV11I, Chateaubriand publish-' ble successor of the Coucys, Nesles, Cha- 
ed, Sept. 17, a fiarnphlet, under the ti lions and Mont forts, the last of thejcru- 
fitle Z> Rot est mart : live le itoi 1 (The sutlers and noble palmers of Europe. 

King is dead: long li\e the King!)* Chateacroux, Marie Anne, duchess 
which obtained liini the favor of the court of, of the illustrious house of Ncsle, was 
mul the king, lie did not, however, re- married to the marquis de la Joumelle in 
echo u place in the ministry. He there- 17^14- Bring left a will* >w at the age of 
fore joined the opposition, taking adtan- 2IJ, she was received by her aunt, the 
tage of the likierty of the press to make duchess Mnzurui, but soon lost this support, 
severe attacks on the measures of the * Her two sisters (mesdames de Vintniiille 
ministry, in ably written articles, which* mu! Mnilfy) hail successively been in the 
appeared in tin* Journal des Debuts ; and jK»fw*ssion of the heart of Louis XV, 
then* is no doubt that he conti ibuted when tin* hmg conceived an ardent pos- 
niuch to Villi leVi final mrrtltrow. A \en sum for her. She was made lady of hon- 
well written ifccount of tins o\erthro\v is or to the queen, and afterwanls duchess 
contained in the North American Re\iewy of Chateau rou\, with a j«n<M»n of 80,000 ‘ 
Juh, 1828, article Politics of Europe. Inn*. By her persuasihn, Louis XV put 
His’ pamphlet De rendition de la Cvn - himself at the liead of the anuies in 
tore (On the Abolition of the Censor* Flanders and Alsace. He fell sick at 
ship), in which he advanced yhe proposi- Metz, Ins lift* was despaired of, mid he 
tion thaw a represent at i\c government, was obliged to consent to the dismission 
witliout the liliertj of the pn*s>, is worth- ol the dueliess. Slie was receded in 
h*ss, met with great approUiYinn. In 1823 Paris by Richelieu, who, after the king’s 
appeared his eloquent Ante sur la Grice recovery, effected her recall. Her triumph 
(Note on Greece), ad\ orating the cause was complete, and she was promised the 
of the Greeks, in favor of whom he also ini|M»rtant jiost of stqieriiitendeiit of the 
spoke with great energy in the chandler dauphmess, wheif she JTied, in 1744. A 
of peers, lie has liecii'kitel) engaged in eollqgtion of her letters appeared in Paris, 
the publication of lus (Ei ivrcs completes 18(X», in two small voliunes. 

((tomfdcte (Collection of his Works), in 25 Chatelft wtA anciently a small cha- J 

vote., for which the linokseller Ladvocat tenu or fortn*»> and the officer who com- 
has jwdd him 550,000 franca. Among his Hiaiuled it was called chdtelain. The 
works ant Me moires, Lcttres el Pieces wonl is u‘ diminutive of chateau, formed 
authentiqurs tovrkant la Vie^si la Mart du from cartel lum, a diminutive of cartrum ; 
Due de tierri. M. Chateaubriand was, qr from casfettahun, a diminutive of cas- 
for a time, the chief editor of the Conser- teUum, castle. The tenu, in later times, 
vateur. This journal was continued by has lieen applied to certain courts of jin- 
Fifevce, Init ceased when the law estgb- tire, estalilished in rtweilti cities in Fnuiee. 
fishing tlie censorship appeared. Chd- The grpnd chdlelct, in Paris, was the- place % 
teaubriund’s writings breathe a poetic where tlie presidial or onlmary court of 
Bjririt They an* compost'd with warmth, justice of tlie. prtvdt of Paris ’was kept, 
replete with images, spirited, and not consisting of a presidiaL, a civil chamber,. . 

* Tlie ancignt cry b> which the dcaih of tin a criminal chaining and a rhomb*, rf 
king of Franco is always announced . police. Tlie tenn signified die same at 
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' Montpellier, Orleans, Ac. When Pam 
wa&'confined to the limits of the old city 
U$U), it could he entered bnly by two 
'> brides (le petit pent and U pont m 
,diangt% each of wliich was fortified with 
,tWo towers,-— a smaller one m the wall, 
, lacing the city, and a larger uno Ik 1 tore 
the bridge, towards tlie country. These 
two exterior turrets are the grand and 
petit chatelet. The tradition that the 
, grand duitdet was built by Julius Ctesar, 
though adopted by some, literati (e. g. J.a 
Marre, in his Traite de Police, \ ol. i, |>. 

* 87), is not, well supported ; but ii is cer- 
; tain tlmt the great tower wa.** standing ns 

early ns rbc liege of the city by the Nor- 

* mans (S85). The strand chuMrf was the 
' castle of the courtf> of Paris, mid, there- 
to re, the seat of all the royal courts of 
justiie within the city and county, ami 
also of the feudal court. The city hail no 
pi oper jurisdiction whatever: its hailitfor 

(i frivol) was up]>omtf*d by th*’ 
King. and was president of tlie court 
^though only nominuMy* lwfaiusc lie bad 
no voice m the judgments), and,*by \irtue 
of his office, leader of tht; nobility . Tim 
office of provost of the merchants (pn rot 
des marchands; m other cities, mairr ), 
established lietbre die funner, and uller- 
wards united with it lor a time, was linul- 
ly sejjarateil from it in The big- 

ness of the chiitebi wns transacted by* 
tlie deputies of tlie bailiff ( li 1 uU nants of 
whoiji then' wen* fit'*, thiei tor < ml 
causes, one chief judge of ennniul eav <, 
and a licuteiUij.f-genei'd of pohee {lieiden- 
ant-gnvral de la police ). The latter, in- 
deed* was minister of police loi tin* whole 
kingdom* and the extent of In- functions 
and power, purtictdaily after tlie new ar- 
rausrement, made by the celebrated d'Ar- 
gcrinon, under Loui- XIV, rendered him 
one of the most jmporjant officers of the 

* Kate. In the rhnteltl , however, he held 
ouly the fourth place. The whole troSiit 
of justice, w as composed of 50 counsel- 
lors, with Vi state attorney s, and a multi- 
tude of subalterns, oh t»3 see retan or 
greMers, II if notaries, 23G attorneys, At 1 . 

* All these offices wen* sold. The place of 
the first officer of the civil clrambcr wils 
rated at 500,000 li\w ; that of a notary 

. at 40,000 livres. The chdtelct was first in 
rauk after tlie sujwvnie, courts ( court sou - 
remines). 

Chatklet, tlie mart harness of. (See 

Chattdd,) 

j Chatham ; a town in Kent, England, 
on the Medw&y, united to the city of Ro< h- 
Cflj^r, of widen, it is considered a suburb; 
30 miles E. London; population. 1 .V>0K 


It m celebrated for its dock. An immense i 
quantity of fiaval stores of oil kinds am*' 1 
kept ready, in magazines and warehouses, * 
arranged in such regular order that what- 
ever is wanted may be procured without' . * 
tlie hiast conftiskm. Above SO forges are 
constantly at work. Anchors are matte, 
some of wiiich weigh five tons. In the 
roiK*d muse*, wliich is 700 ftet in length, * 
cables have been made 120 fathoms long, 
and 22 inches (omul. Tlie dock-yard in 
aiioftt u mile long, the sail-loft 209 ftvt in 
length, and then* an* large store-rooms, 
one of wliich is 058 feet long. Here i* an 
, hospital for decayed seamen and their* 
widows. Tty* town is defended by fort 
Pitt, aftd very extensive fortifications call- 
er! tlie lines ; mid, with the exception of 
Poiteuioiitli, (hatham is consideryd tie* 
most regular and complete fbrtress in 
(iivat llntain. 

Many towns and couiltie*. in Amen* , « 
ary called Chatham , after tlie great minis- 
ter (q. x.); td-o straits, islands, Ac.; for 
i list am e, Chatham bay, or Puiijo bay, on 
the S. \V. eo,«st of East Florida, Ion. HI * 
110' W., lat. 25° lily N. — ('hntham island, 
in the South Pacific ocean; Ion. 1H3° Iff 
E., lat. ITS. — Chatham sound, between 
the i-l.mds of Duiidas and Stephenson 
tlie W. coast of North America. — Chatham 
strait, a cimimel of the North Pacific 
ocean, on the i«,m of North America, 
‘between King <>t*oig * the Third's orrlii 
pelago and Admiralty island, rather moo 
than PH) mil* s irf length from N. to S. 

f ’hath km (William Pint, earl of; out 
of thr* illurfrious statesmen of England, ‘ 
whu ruled his name country solely by the 
siqierionty of his geniti-. Integrity,* dii*- 
liiterc-tfnbiesf* and patiiotism were unite'* 
in bin* wiihundefiogable industry, prompt 
tit ii ie and sagacity . In eloquence he was 
lower surpassed by any of liis country' 
men. 1 1&- sjHveheg w'ere ladd and sub 
lime, and bis influence o\er the minds of 
bis audience w'lis irresistible, lbs «yise 
and digaiiry, fine voice and masterh g<^ 
tiruJation (in which even Garrick allowed 
him to In* Ins sujM*riorj, pn*|iosHeasc k d his 
licrtrers in Ins favor, while tlie perspicuity 
mid flower of his arguments earned con- 
viction. He was. the son of Jtoliert Pit* 
of Itocouuoc, in Cornwall, bom in 170H, 
and educated at Eton and Oxford. On 
quitting the university, lie tiecarite a cm 
net in the blues, and, in 1735, renratcntwl 
tin* borough of Old Snriini in trie bouse 
of commons, where he attraeti d universal 
notice. He was u powerful opponent of 
sir Kobeit WaljH>le, who revengetl him 
svlf by taking away bis cotiuniiwioii. In 
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1744, lie received, onraccoimt of hk patri- 
otism, a legacy of £10,000 from the ducb- 
eas o^Marlborough, and, at a later period, 
a considerable estate w as bequeathed him 
by sir. W. Pynsent ’ H6 bad been ap- 
pointed gentleman of the bed-chamber to 
‘the prince of Wales, hut resigned this 
place in 1745; became, in 1740, vice- 
treasuibr of Ireland, jwyrnasterrgcnenil of 
the army, and member of the privy-coun- 
oil. In 1755 Mr. Pitt was turned out of of- 
fice. In 1750, he was appointed secretary 
of state, but was dismissed in the same 
year, on account of his opposition to die* 
Hanoverian policy of George, II. The 
nation, however, was enthusiastically at- 
tached to him, and the public discontent 
was s<v loudly manifested, that he was ail- 
pointed secretary of state again in 1757. 
11 is great mind now revealed its full force. 
His ascendency was complete ’ over the 
parliament no less than in the ministry ; he 
aroused the English nation to npw activity, 
and, in the space of a few yeare, recovered 
the sujierionty over France, annihilating 
her navy, and stripping her of her colonies. 
France was beaten in die four quarters of. 
the world. In 1760, lie aihised the, dec- 
laration of war against £jinin, while she 
was itiipreiiarcd for resistance, as he fore- 
saw that she would assist France. The 
elevation of England on the rums of tin* 
house of Bourten was the great object of* 
his policy. But liis plans were suddenly 
intermixed by the death of Geoige if. 
George III was prejudiced against Pitt by 
his adversaiy ,the earl of Huti* a statesman 
of lonitcth views. Pitt, therefore, resigned 
his i>ost in 17<il, only retaining his sent in 
the house of commons. On his retire- 
ment, his wife w'as created baroness ('hat-, 
ham. The dianks of the. city of London 
were presented to him in a public address, 
an inscription in lus honor was ordered to 
lie placed on Rluckfnar's bridge, and lie 
wyts declared tho |Nilludmm of England's 
liberty. In 17(12, when Simin formally 
allied herself with Frauce, Pitt urged the 
continuance of the w’ur, by which teth 
static would, iH*rha|)s, have teen totally 
exhausted ; Iwt jH-ace was concluded hy 
the opposite part) in 1763. Pitt uniformly 
siipjiortetl the cause of tlie people. Fore- 
seeing the seimration of the American ool- 
onies from the mother country, if the arhi- 
traiy measures then adopted should lie 
continued, hi* advocated, esiieciaUy in 
1766, a conciliatory iiolicy, and tlie repeal 
of the stamp act. In the same year, ho 
wiw invited to assist in forming a new 
■ ministry, in which he took the office of 
privy seal, and was created viscount Bur- 
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* ton,*baron Fjmmi and earl of Chatham. " 
In 1768, ‘he resigned, as he found himself " 
inadequately seconded by his colleagues. ■ 
in* the house of lords, he continued to , 
recommend .the abandonment of t|ie co- 
ercive measures employed against Amer- 
ica, particularly in 1774; but bis wanting , 
was rejected, and, in 1776, Mthe colonies 
■ declared themselves Independent In vain 
did he renew his motion for reconciliation 
in 1777 ; in vain did he declare'the con- . 
quest of America impossible. April 7, 
1778, though laboring under a severe ill- 
ness^ he repaired to the houQe, to attack 
the unjust and impolitic proceedings of 
the ministers towards tlie colonies. At 
the close of his speech, he fainted and fell 
backwards he was conveyed* out of the 
house, and* afterwards rernbvqd to his 
country-seat at Hayes, m Kent, where he 
died, May 11. The parliament annexed 
an annuity of £4000 to the earldom of 
Chatham; lus debts were, paid,* and he 
was Honored with a public funeral, and n 
magnificent monument m Westminster 
olitey. Another was erected, in 1782, in 
Guildhall.^ The sentiments of lord Chat- 
ham were literal and elevated, but he 
was haughty, and impatient of contradic- 
tion, and jierhaps •xhibitrd too marked a 
consciousness of his own superiority. His • 
private was as estimable .as bis public . 
charaeter. To use the language of lord 
Chesterfield, “it \v?ln stained by no vice, 
nor sullied hy am meanness.” No literary 
production of lord Chatham, except one 
or two short poems, had appeared, until 
the puhlieation hy lord Grenville, ill 1804, 
of his “lienors" to his nephew*, after- 
wards the first lord Onmelford, which con- 
tain much excellent ail Vice to a young 
man, clothed m cosy and familiar lan- 
guage, and reflect equa^ionor on the au- 
tiior s head and heart. — In the l. States, 
where lord Chatham was very jKipulat, 
several plhces a ijp called after bis title. 
Pittsburg was so called from his fiuuily 
ikuup. 

f Chatillon, Congress or* from the 5/4 
of' Feb . to the 19/4 of March , 1814, with 
the Contemporary Military Events. 
The negotiations of the allied powers with 
/Napoleon, tegun at Frankfort, .Oct. 10 and 
Nov. 27, 181ft, biit^hroken off, when, in 
consequence of their declaration of Dec. 1, 
the theatre of war was transferred to the 
heart of France, Jnn. 8, 1814, were re- 
newed in tlie small town of ChAtillon-sm- 
Seine (chief place of an atrondissement , in 1 
the departnianr Cote (TOr f w ith 31*67 m- 4 
liabitants), which liad been declared neu- , 
tral. Catilaincourt (duke of Vicenza), who 
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haft succeeded Maret (duke of Basfrono) 
m minister of foreign anaire, was waiting,' 
in that place, the answer of prince Mcttcr- 
hich to hid last letter* Lord Castlcroagh 
conducted the negotiations in the name 
of Great Britain : besides lrim, there were 
three other British ministers present — 
lords Cathcart, Aberdeen and Stewart. 
Count Razumoflsky was the minister of 
Russia, count 'Stadion of Austria, and 
baron William von Hiuuboldt of Prussia. 
The liistory of this congress is closely 
eoimected with the course 1 of the war, and 
the transactions of this jieriod had so great 
an influence upon the whole w ar, as W(*ll 
as upon die subsequent indict of Eusojjc, 
that we shall treat, them somewhat at 
length. After the liattle of Brienne, or La 
Rotbiere (see Brimne), Napoleon retreated 
through Troyes, Krb. t>, to Nogcnt on the 
Seine, about* 20 leagues from Paris. The 
allies, on the other hand, had resolved, in 
a council of war held at Brienne, Feb. 2, 
not to jmrsuo die French army w ith united 
forces, because die countiy w ould not af- 
ford sufficient supplies for the two annies 
on one road. Scliwar/enberg and Blueher 
sejut rated, therefore, for th** purjjose of 
' taking different routes to Paris : the dinner 
went through Troyes, and, after driving 
back die eorjis of Najioleni), occupied both 
Imnks of d» . Seiiity Fel>. 7 ; the luffer 
pas&d through Am* and Chalons, tor 
the purjKj.se of uniting with the carp-* of 
'iorek, Kleist and Lange roil, along the 
banks of the Aulx 1 and Manic, towards 
Meaux. But Blucher, instead of awaiting 
the northern arm \ , which wa> advancing 
from Belgium, jHished forward in pursuit 
of Macdonald, and advanced too lia-vily 
into Champagne. Between him, and the 
nftiin army there was a distune** of three 
or four days’ man'll, of which Napoleon 
took advantage, in suite of^jhe liadncss of 

* *the roads, and, by tin* rapidity and* bold- 
ness of his movements^ was enabl<*d to do 
much injur) to the allies. Meanwhile the 

. ■ congress had linen oj Jeiied, Fell. 5, Xajx/- 
leon having offered to surrender liiuneA)- 
ately all the fortresses in rhom* countries 
which wen* to Ik* coded liy France, if tiir; 
allies Would grant him an armistice. But 

* tbo latter were desirous of signing fid* 
pndimuiaries «{ a peace, by which her 
former limits .should U* guarantied to 
Fiance, on condition thut Napoleon would 
deliver up si\ of the most ivnjjortant fm:i- 
tier fbrtreiWis. Such was the state of the 

. , negotiation) 2 , when Napoleon— threaten'd 
his right, cast of Troyes, hy Schwar* 
Xcnbeigj iind on his left out-flanked aijd 
Mirroutftded hy BHicher, whose udvanml 


corps, tinder Yorck* bad pushed fbrtoaid,. 
Feb. % as Bur as La-Fert6-sous-Jouam! f 
three days’ march from Paris— b^a sud-^t 
den movement, traversed the centre of the 
line fhnned by the divisions of the Silesian 
army, which were separated from each, 
other by considerable’ intervals, and thus 
pressed forward on the rear and left flank 
of the enemy* Leaving 36,000 m£n under 
Victor, Oudinor ami Milhaud, to prevent 
tliq passage of the Seine and Yonne by 
Sclnvarzonljerg, lie advanced, Feb. 9, with 
‘the di\isions of Nay and Marmont, and 
the guards under Mortier, composing a 
bouy of 30,000 men, from Nogent-stir- 
Seiitoxovcr the Seine to Sezanne, and, on 
the 10tli, at Champ-Atibeit, attacked, with 
6000 horse, the Russian division of Alau- 
sietF, which consisted of 5000 men with 
24 cannon. The Russian general, afrer a 
gallant resistance, wiis obliged to surren- 
der with 2000 men : 2000 escaped through 
the w'ooiK and 15 cannon fell into, the 
hands of the enemy. Najioleon was now 
in the n»Hr of the advanced guard under 
Sackcuand tip* illusion of Y orck. The 
former, therefore, with 20,000 men, hastily 
fell hack from La-Ferto, to Monttnihiii, 
where he was reeeued, Feb. 11, bv N» 
poleon, W’lio had already occupied ftfon*- 
mirail* wai defeated m n bloody action at 
the \ illages of I/Fpineaiid Murchuis, and, 
after a l*>ss of 2400 men killed, $nd 1000 
men and B cannon taken, was compelled < 
to retreat h\ night. Covered bv the am* 
val of a juirt of Yorck’a division, lie con- 
tiTiinv! Ins* retreat to 4 Chatean-Thfcrry, 
which he reached ui fiill flight, but not 
liefoiv hi> rr*»r had suffered a second de- 
feat on the height.-. of.NesIe, Feb. 12, with 
,a Jo.*v* »:i 2000 men. \t ( 2i itfuu-Tliicny , 
the jiavsagc t<» the ri«ht liank of the Afarne 
being emend by prince William of Prus- 
sia, with 20(H) men, rhickcn and Yorck, 
the latter of whom hail, in tin* mean time* 
retreated fnuu M< airv, pursued by Mm- 
donuki, fell back toward Rheinrs. JCTifti- 
while Blucher, on the l2fh, ujion the fir* 
notice of NajioleonV diversion, had con 
cemrated the divixufi under lieutenant 
generation Kterd, and that commandi*d 
by general Kap/ew'itH*h, at Bergeron, and, 
MijijNjsing that Najioleon had Ik*cii re- 
piikcd hy generals Yorck arid Sockeu, 
advance! I, with 20,000 men, to Etogi*w, 
when*, on the 1ttih,lie attacked Marmont, 
who had been sent, bv Nu|k»Icoii, to meet 
him, and fbr«*d him back towards Mont* 
mirail, as far as Vmichanip, in order to 
effect a union with Yorck anil Saeken. 
But, oil the 1 4th, Napoleon overtook the 
Prussian vanguard at that place aqd Join- 
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' villto. JRl&cfidr won found himself at* 

. tacked on every ade,and, having at length 
,» hoocyne aware of hit situation, determined > 
.to retreat. He formed th? infantry into 
solid bodies, and placed* the. cannon be- 
tween them, and the cavaby upon the 
wing*. On this day, at Vauchamp and. 
•Etoges, die army of Sttma (so called) woe 
saved* by the gallantly of the Prussian sol- 
diet* and by the heroism of their leaders — 
illucher; Gnciwnau, Kleist, and prince 
Augustas of Priwsiu. The French, not- 
' withrttahdiiiE their sujicrionty in cavalry, 
wore not able to break through the Prus- 
sian squares. Grouchy occupied Cliamp- 
\ubcfi and the rood to Etoges wjth 6000 
horse, for the jnirjKw; of rutting off Blfi- 
c heps rptreat ; but it w r us in \ ain. Though 
encircled by the cut my, the Prussians and 
Russian* repelled restated attacks on their 
flanks, and retired in solid columns, fight- 
ing at every step, till they reached tin* w ood 
of Etoges. Here, also* they were obliged 
to fbre-e their waV through masses of the 
enemy's infantry, which had arrived be- 



wm attacked by general (Mmd« on 
17th, at Mormant and Naught, qim iiifferad 1 
a to of several thousand men and 10 J 
cannon. En action afeojtook place on the . 
18th, at Mbntereau, on the left*bank of' 
the*Seipe,at the confluence of the YqniH*, 
in which the allies were defeated, and , 
would have suffered sdU more injury than # 
they did, if it .had not been for tlie gal- ’ 
lantiy of the crown-prince of Wurtem- 
berg. At the head of the fourth division, 
consisting of about 1Q,000 men and 38 
field-pieces, he disputed die passage over a 
the Seine against general Gerard, who 
had succeeded Victor, and ' against Xhe 
emjicrnr himself, who attacked him wth * 
a force of 30,000 men and 60 cannon, tin- , 
til the evening of the 18th. The prince 
then passed the bridge at Montereau, un- 
der the fin: of the endmy, and retreated 
unmolested to the main toy, with a loss 
of 2800 men, beside prisoners, and cannon,. . 
which bail lieeome useless. Scliwarzeri-* 
lairg was thus enabltjd to concentrate all 4 
liis forces at Tmyes on the lfkh. Napo-.. 


fore them : and their rear, lieinj attacked le«n now flattered himself with the hop** 
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at the same time by Grouchy ’s cavalry on 
the flank and by tile infantry of Marmonf 
111 front, was principal!} drqvr-ed and 
maile prisoners. Bliirher did not avarh 
the ]>osition at Bergen*?* until night, after 
a loss of 4000 men. and 8 cannon. On 


of Iteing able to force liim to a general 
battle av that place, where every thing 
promised the most derisive results. He 
al<n received the news of the victory of 
the viceroy of Italy over Bellegarde, on 
the Mineio, lietwceii the 8th -and !0tli of 


the IfSth, he retired, though not pur-m*!, 
to Chalons on the Marne, where he joined 
the divisions of YoiVk and Sueken. und 
, the cohunns of longeron, that wi re has- 
teniug to his relief. The ^ile-ian anny 
had lotg a fourth of its numls** —yearly 
1.1,000 men — during the last day*, hut 

now again amounted to 60,000 men. 
‘Meanwhile Witgcnstein anti Wrede had 
crossed tlie Seine, and wen* now 111 Na- 
|N>leoti s n*ar, while prince Schwarzenberg 
had forced linek the Fn*i»eli corps jx^ted 
along the Seine, on the 11th from Sen>, 
011 the 12tli from Nogent, on the 15lh 
•from Montereau, I’rovins and other places, 
so that, 011 the lfltli, tlie head -quarters of 
the uIIkm! inonarclis were advanced to 
Bray. This induced Na|M>U>on to give up 
the pursuit of Bhicher, at Etoges, on the * 
13th, awl to advunce, on the 16th, with 
liis army, now* increased to 100,000 men, 
hy forced marches, finmi Mont mi rail fo 
Mcjittx, in order to fall upon the scjMrate 
divisions «>f the enemy's main army. 
Schw'arzenlierg, however, recommended 
the three divisions that were advancing 
en echelon on the right imnk of the Seine, 
to cease from ofleiuavo movements. \Vit- 
genst&n, nevertheless, pn needed on bis 
nmrcli, and his vanguard, under Pahlen, 


February,* and his confidence w’as go 
much inm*as«*d. that he r»*siimetl the full 
powers which he had given to Oaulain- 
court to conclude a j>eace, and assumed 
a prouder tone at 1'hdtillon. on the 18th, 
than he had hitherto done. Schwarzen- 
lierg, Itfiw ever, crossed the Seine at Troyes 
the same night, and, on the 21st, being 
again united with Kltichcr, took bis posi- 
tion along the right bank of that riv$r as 
far as Mon. This much-censured retreat 
on tlie llkti, w'hieirwdh succeeded, «on the * 
25tji, by that over tlie Aube to Colombe. * 
in tlie’ direction of Chaumont, because 
Augen»au, from his position at Lyons, 
threatened tin* communication lictwocn 
I the main anny and Switzerland, saved 
tlu* two armies* of the allies, vyho, at that • 
moment, saw almost every thing that bad 
Iteen gained since the battle at Brienne 
again lost. Selmnrzenbcrg ordered Bian- 
chi, with i 10,000 men, to advance along 
the Siuine against »Auprrcau ; at the same 
time, an armistice Was offered to Napoleon 

* Tin* aide-de-camp of the viceroy amved with 
l In* report of that victory at the moment of N<*po- 
sncco« at JWtMrtcroau Napoleon immedi- 
ately sent him bailc wall the *ouk. 4 * fhtata^tz 
iurpr^s tfEuglne . rxK\**Uz~bn comment fai arrange 
rex gens-iA 1 (lletuni to tkigene, tell him in what, , 
manner I have settled then* people here !) 
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mi die iSlh, while his head-quarters were 
yet aft Montereau ; and a courier from 
Uhktitton delivered to him the draught of 
:* preliminaries of peace, signed by ail the 
“ plenipotentiaries of the allied powers at 
. Ch&tillon, Feb. 17, 1814. From the cir- 
cuinstancc tliat this convention was to be 
concluded between the powers of Austria, 
JCngland, Russia and Prqssm, and "his 
msuesty the emperor of France, his heirs 
v and 1 successors,’’ it appears that the Eng- 
' lish ministers at the congress did not think 
particular article necessaiy* relative to 
the acknowledgment of Napoleon's title 
. a%pmpcror, but that they considered it as 
'already acknowledged. The council of 
' regency that had Ixvn established in Puns, 
to whom the draught was communicated 
hy the cmjieror, thought the conditions 
projiosed therein admwsihle ; but a clause, 
demanding the occupation of Paris by the 
allies until the final conclusion of the 
peace, offended Napoleon, who rejected 
* the offer, exclaiming, u 1 am nearer \ ienna 
than the allies are to Paris yet, at the 
same time, he endeavored to enter into 
separate negotiations with Austria# Nei- 
ther w oukl lie ^accent the renewed offer 
of an armistice, ’Feb. 23d, hut, after the 
projmsitions delivered on the 25th hy the 
, prince of Liechtenstein, consented that the 
negotiations which had been oj>ened in 
the village of Lusigny, lx* tween Flaliaut 
and the Austrian general Dura count 
Schuwaloff and the Prussian general 
Rauch, should l>e continued. Hut hi- at- 
tempt to separate Austria from the allie* 
proved abortive: 'The rmjMTor F rum is, 
indeed, seemed not averse to a rr cone illa- 
tion W'lth Napoleoft ; hut tlie liaron l^aii- 
genuu, who wax commissioned to cam 
his pro|MJsitions, was accid(*utally detained 
on the wav, and thus the favonthle mo- 
ment ffor Napoledfi was lost. The four# 
powers, by the convention of Chuinyont 
(q. v.), concluded March 1, for the term 
of 20 years, soon ufter erttcrod into at. alli- 
ance against France, for the purjsise of 
restoring and maintaining iieuee.' Accord-* 
4 dng to this convention, they were deter- 
. 'mined to continue, the war, if Napoleon 
would not accept the condition* offered 
•him, and, if he. accepted them, to enforce 
. the terms with united forces. Thus the 
offensive and defertsivc-alliunce concluded 
at Chaurnunt became the diplomatic 
foundation of the present European poli- 
cy. — Meanwhile, Napoleon followed the 
‘main amy, constantly fighting, and, Feb. 
25^0O6upicd Troyes. * Buicher, who had 
again' separated himself from riehwarzeii- 
berg, crossed the Aube at Vaudemont. ou 


the 24di r ]n order to pass the left flank of' 
the enemy, where Marmpnt and Mortier 
retired before him, direct his coune to- , 
wards the Lower Marne, and thus ap- ‘ 
proach the northern army, which was 
rapidly advancing from Flanders. The 
main army under Schwansenlieif’, how- 
ever, fell hick upon the corps stationed at « 
Lamms* so that the Austrian oriny of 
50,000 incn,m the south of France, under 
the command of the prince of Hesse- 
lloinhurg, and the Silesian in t(ic iionli, 
united with the divisions of Winzingemde 
/md Woronzoff, tliat composed the ad* 
vuiieed guard of the northern army under , 
Bulowjbrmed the two wings of the mam 
amiy. Napoleon coujd now throw him - 
self, with his whole force, either ii|nm 
Sehwurzenlierg, and oblige him to give l 
I Kittle, or upon Bljiieher. But how r was 
the cautious, circumspect Schwarzenberg 
to be forced to fight ? He therefore has- 
tened after Blucher. But Tettenbom, 
whose light troo^is, 1*' longing to tlie anuy 
tliat wns^advuncmg In mi Flanders, trav- 
ersed the eountry on tlie left side of the 
Marne, discovered, Feb. 27, Napoleon's 
march from Areis-siir-Aulic through Fere- 
rimmjH'iioise and Sezanne, toward* Jon - 
arre. He communicated this news rr» 
Schwar/cnlicrg aiid Blucligr ; the for- 
mer of whom immediately stopfied Ins 
s ‘treat, refilled the divisions of ihr ene- 
my under Macdonald, Oiulmot. and lift- 
raid, forced his jmssuge over tlie Aube >t 
FeU 27, while he assaulted Bar, hut did 
not occupy Tmycs, v inch is only 30 milt* 
distuiy from Bur-stir- Aube, until March 4, 
ill** day nftei rl*-- ciigugeineiit at IjUiibre*- 
sel, w lice he resumed his fonner jKwitRCi 
on the S« me. Meanwhile Blucher, after 
having forced marshal Marmot it hick to 
within u few miles from Paris, endeavored 
to appmucli the northern army hy passing 
over the Aisne, for the purfsixc of giving 
the main army moie liberty of aft'iop 
His movement*, and his union witli the 
northem army under \\ inzmgcrndc and 
Billow, wen* favored bv tlie surrender of 
Soissons* March 3. ftiilow luul entered 
Fnincp from Flanders, by Avesnes, cause*!. 
Izi Fen*, where there were large quunUtieH 
• 

* At Soiwan, which hart n lifulge of ritone, and is 
the key to Pans, tog an uriny entering France 
fi*nn the IWthcrUuuR ami is misetjueutTv'a place 
of imlitriry imjxirt.uKs*, though fortified only hy a 
wall ami’ ditch, six causeys meet. Winziugc 
rmle hud taken this ciiy by assault, Fell 14; hut, 
aftet the action at Montiainul, it had 1 h*co occn 

£ ed again by Mortier, Feb. ID (irueral Moreau 
ot tlie marshal), who surrendered Sonwas, 
areJi ;t, was brought before a court- hi art iuJ ; but 
Iu5 life w as saved by tlie ev exits of the 31 of March 
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of military stores and ,100 cannon, to be 
taken by general Thfiraen, Feb. 96* then 
*• joined tine division tjff Winsingerodc, and 
advanced, March 9, from Laon^ towards 
. Soissona Blftcher, with his army, now 
nearly ,100,000 strong, took a position at 
Graonne, March' 4th, and occupied Sois- 
sons, Where general Rtidczewitz, with 5000 
KuflsianH, repelled Mortier, who attempt- 
ed to Ctuty it by assault, March 5. Napo- 
leon, therefore, was obliged to pass thfe 
Aisne above Soissons, which he diet 
March 6* after having taken Rheims on 
the 5th, and made hiirfsolf master of the 
bridge over the Aisne at 'Bery-au-Bac* 
On the 7th, he attacked generals Sacken 
and Woronxofljon the heights of Qaonnc, 
and impelled tlje Russians, although 
not vanquished, to retreat into the position 
of Laon, with a loss of 4800 killed and 
woiuided. The garrison of frkrowons was 
also obliged to retire thither. The loss of 
the French amounted to 8000 killed arid 
wounded. The twittle at ljion,on the 9th 
of March, was more decisive. Tliat city, 
which contains a [copulation of 7000, 
was occupied by the allies, on account 
of its advantageous situation, as a dejMVt. 
Billow had taken possession of the ^eights 
licfore fjion, Kleist and Yorek wen* ]x>st- 
ed on the left, and Winxififfcrodc on the 
right wing. The left wing, which wil>4 
most c\pow*T« could he aiauHlcd hy the 
rorjw of .Sicken and Longeron. The ajs* 
pro'ieh lieing rendered difficult by morass- 
•> and defiles, Napoleon could not make* 
:i vigorous attack upon the loft wing (a 
task which was assigned in Mamiont) 
until afternoon, while his left vving was 
engaged with the encin} V right, from 8 
, o’clock in die morning, in a constant, 
vet indecisive action. The position of 
Bliiclieris centre defied every attack. 
Marmont, after a bloody struggle,, suc- 
ceeded, at length, m forcing the Prus- 
sian left wing back towards Lnon, and, 
at the approach of night, made, himself 
funster of the village of At hies, where 
he remained, expecting die batde to be 
decided on the follow irig day. But at 
seven o’clock in the evening, general 
Yorek, w'lth Kleist, prince William of 
Prussia, and die cavalry under general 
Zietben, surprised the yiliage of AUiies 
While Zictlien, with the cavalry, fell npon 
the enemy’s flank, ho was so vigorously 
seconded by an attack with the bayondt 
in front, that the French, assaulted at the 
same time in die rear and on lioth wings, 
were driven out of the village after a short 
resistance, and totally routed. They lost 
46 cannon and more than 2500 prisoners. 


The corps of Marmont, ond'the cavalry 
undfer Arrighi, were almost ' entirely dis* 
peraed or Annihilated. In spite of this 
misfortune, Napoleon, instead of immedi- 
ately making his retreat, with inconceiva-* 
hie obstinacy’ fell upon BHicher’s right 
wing and centre, early on the morning of 
the 10th, but, in the .evening, after having 
suffered a great kiss, was eomjieUed to 
meditate a retreat, which he effected on 
th£ 1 1th, through Chovignon and Soiasons. 
Had Blbcher. taken immediate advantage 
of the victory obtained in the flight of the, 
9th, Napoleon would have been totally 
defeated. But he followed him slowly, and 
remained upon the right bonk of the Aisne 
until the 18th of March. Meanwhile, 
RhcimS, which had but a feeble garrison, 
was taken by assault, on the 12th of March, 
hy a Russian corps of 15,000 men under 
general count St. Priest, united with the 
division of the Prussian general Jagow, 
wiio had advanced from the Ardennes 
through Vitry. Napoleon, however, im- 
mediately retook thatnty, and thus secur- 
ed his route toward the Aube, for an in- 
tended attack u)x>n Schwarzenberg, who, 
as soon as he had received the new« of 
Bluchor’S vnetory at I^aon, had set his 
columns in morion on the 14th, along the 
right lianks of the ^eine and Aribe, in the 
direction of Arris. (See the third section 
of the History of the Campaign of 1814, 
under the article Paris, Occupation of tn 
tht yrar 1814.) — While Najioleon indulged 
the hope of lieing able to annihilate the 
Silesian army on the Aisne, the negotia- 
tions at Lusigny were broken oft*, March 
5, without having produced any result; 
and those at Chatillon were entirely at a 
stand, liecause Napoleon thought the de- 
nmudaof die allies too great. The allies 
* finally fixed upon tlie 10th of March as 
the ultimate term, withjn which Napoleon 
•sltould eitlicr accept of their propositions, 
or should submit to them his own. He 
presented, how ever, through Caulnincourt 
only some defended articles, which could 
have had no effect l>ut to prolong the nc- 
•gotiations. A further term of five days 
was tlierefore granted, at the expiration 
of which, on the 15th of March, and, com 
frequently, after the battle at I^aon, Cau- 
laincourt offered liis preliminaries, in 
which Napoleon demanded, 1. Italy, 
with Venice, as h kftigdom for prince 
Eugene Bcauhamais and his heirs; 2 
the Netherlands, with the Scheldt and the 
city of Nimegucn. Holland he would re- 
sign. The loft bank of the Rhine should 
continue in the hands of France. Joseph 
should receive a proper indemnification 
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for&jpuiuatwell as Jerorod for Westpha- 
lk, ’Eugene for Frankfort, and Napoleon^ 
nephew Louis for the grand*duchy of 
JBeig. Even Elisa, Talleyrand aud Ber- 
'thier were to receive proper indemnifica- 
tions. But even these demands were not 
sincerely proposed by the emperor. He 
still entertained the hope tliut success 
would enable him to retract The duke 
of Bassano wrote to Caulaincourt, March 
19, immediately before the action at Arcis- 
sair-Aube (see Pam, Occupation of), stat- 
ing that the emperor intended, e\en after 
the ratification of the treaty’, to be guided 

S r the military situation of affairs, even to 
c last idoment (Sw Scholl’s Trailfs 
dc Pair, &c. — Treaties of JVarc — vol. 10, 
p. 413.) — Bassdho’s letter had not fallen 
into the hands of the allies, when, in coin- 

e inco with the treaty of Chaumoiit,thcy. 

ke off the negotiations at Chatillon, 
with the eighth conference, held March 
18 and 19, and, in a declaration, issued at 
Vitry, Marcli 25* consequently while they 
were marching upon Pans, proclaimed 
the reasons for that measure, and for the 
continuation of the war* The sulise- 
quent course of the war is related iu the 
article Paris, -Occupation of. \ iif the ytgr 
1814. See, alsos Memoirs of the Operations 
of the Allied, Armits in 1813 awl 1814, 
London, Murray, 1822, an excellent and 
scientific work ; Prokescl/s Denkiviirdig- 
kfiten aus dem Lehtn des Ff Id mjrsr halts 
Schwarztnberg (Memoirs of the Lift* of 
the Field-Marslial Schwarzenberg), Vien- 
na, 1823; Koch’s Mt moires pour servir 
a VHisloire dc la Campagne dt 1814 (Me- 
moirs intended to contnbutc to the His- 
tory of ‘the Campaign of 1814), Paris, 
1819, 2 vols. ; and the lieiiragt zvr Gcs- 
rhichte des Feldzugs in.Drankreich^ in den 
Jahrcn 1814 und 1815, unlcr dem Com- 
mando des Krongnnzen r. Ffurtemberg , 
dec. (Contributions to the History of the 

* Pons <ie I’lFrauh, in his pamphlet Congtd, de 
ChAhitm (Pans. 1 825), a&segs, that NajKtleun bad 
been desirous, from the U*gummg of tbr congress, 
tq obtain peace at any price, but that i \iulaincuiirt, 
from too groat anxiety, had protract.fi the nc£o# 
aliens contrary to his instructions ; while tin* aflww, 
oo the other hand, had done tin* same, because 
they were secretl} informed of a conspiracy taint- 
ing in Paris against Napoleon. A< « on I mg u> Uus 
wntcr, Napoleon had authorr/a-d Cauldjnrourt. on 
the 17th and 19th of March, to grant every thing 
necessary for a peace*, but ihe U*arer of thesi* in- 
lUUCtioos, having becu detained by tin* Austrian 
■pd Ituwaan troops, did not rca< h (jaulojmouft till 
the 21ot, 10 miles from Chatillon. CouUiiKoun, 
by the command of Napoleon, wiotc to rmuee 
Msthernich, as late as the 26th of March, that He 
sras anthonsed, by the emperor, to conclud* Uie 
)^N ) hut tiie emperor of Austria had gone to I>i- 
90, and the. march upon Pans was already t>egun. 
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Campaign jbk France, in the Years 181&r 
and 1815, under the Command of the ' 
Crown-Prince ofWfirtemberg, published * 
by the Wfiirtemberg officers of thnquar- 
tdr-master-generars staff) Stuttgard; and 
the many memoira of the Frenchmen at 
that time in the emperor’s service. A 
.valuable article, showing the ^anxious wish 
for peace entertained by all die French, 
particularly ^ those who knew the tiisiHisi- 
tioh of the people, and surroundoa the 
regent-empress and king Joseph, amiear* 
ed in the Courier des Etats-IJms of Jan. 
31, 1829 (published in New York), consist- 
ring of a number of letters written by kina 
Joseph to Napoleon, and the answers of 
the latter. There is no doubt of the au- 
thenticity of these letters. 

Ciiatterton, Thomas, a youth whose 
genius, eccentricity and melancholy fate 
have gainrtl him much celelirity, was Imm 
at Bristol, in 1752, of jioor pureiita. He 
had not yet learned to read, when an old 
French musical work happened to fall 
into his hands, the characters of which 
excited his curiosity. His mother now 
taught him to read from an old black-Ict- 
tcr Bible. When 8 yearn old, he en- 
tered a charity school at Colston, where 
the workings of his genius lay concealed 
under the appearance of melancholy and 
incapacity. At al*»ut 10 \ ears of ap\ he 
acquired a taste for reading, which bc- 
^•aine, from that jwTiod, a kind of ruling 
passion. Hih- first work, n satire on' a 
Methodist, who hod ytlmndoncd his serf 
from interested motives, was written at 
the age of 11 J years. From this time his 
taste* was decided. His melancholy gave 
way to vivacity and viuiity, mid dreaias 
of glory, fortune und immortality. He' 
liecame particularly fond of antiquities 
and antique expressions. At the age of 
14, he left sc hool, anti was urlicled iis ai>- 
pn*ntice to a scrivener, at Bristol. His 
father, who died liefore his birth, hail ac- 
cidentally obtained possession of a niyn* 
l>er of old parchments of tin* 15th century. 
Many of tlicse were consumed in the film 
Sly ; hut several fell into the hands of Chat 
terton, who, after a few days, declared 
♦that he had discovered .a measure. lie 
then procured glossaries of the old dialects 
of the country, and, in 17458, when the 
new bridge at Bristol w T as complet<»d, he 
inserted a paper in the Bristol Journal, cn- 
* titled A Description of the Friars' first 
Passing oner the Old Bridge , taken from 
an ancient Manuscript, He was then but 
1(5 ycarb old. Upon being questioned as 
to the manner in which he had obtained 
it, he finally asserted, that he was in the 
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possession of several* valuable old fn&nu- bert^editton is that of 180^* ai threevol-V 
scripts, taken (as those above-mentioned * times. ' * 

many were) mm an old chest in the Chauc**, Geoffrey, bom in London, in * 
churcl^ He had been engaged fofr a 1338, teas the son of a merchant, or, ac- « 
year in the composition of several poems, eQRting to some writers, of noble entree- . 
which *he attrilwtod to different ancient tion. He studied at Oandxridse and Ox- 
writers, particularly to one Rowley. In ford. At the fonner place, he distinguish- 
1769, he ventured to write, to Horace ed himself, at the age of 18, by his Court 
Walpole, giving him an account of his of Love, the oldest poem in English now f . 
literary discoveries, and enclosing a speci- extant. Having improved himself by • 
men. Having received a polite answer, * travelling, he studied law for sometime; 
he wrote a second letter, informing Wol- • hut, becoming disgusted with this study, 
pole of his situation, and requesting assist- *be repaired to ’ court, where he became 
ance to enable him to follow his inclina- yeoman to Edward III. He was in high 
tion for poetry. Walpole, however, who* favor with tha king, and particularly with • 
in the meantime had* discovered the po- his son, John of Gaunt, the celebrated 
om«* to he spurious, returned tlfhn to duke of Lancaster. He was the confidant 
Chatterton without taking any further of the prince’s love to his cousin, the 
notice of him. Discontented with his duchess Blanche, and made their love, 
situation/ he Obtained a release from his tlieir marriage, the charms and virtues of 
apprenticeship hy threatening to put an the duchess, the themes of his songs.' 
end to his life, and went toI*ondon. The *The duchess, however, soon found a rival 


favorable reception, with which he there in lady Catharine Swynford, whose sister 
met from the booksellers, inspired him Chaucer married. This alliance establish- 
with new hopes. He wrote for several ed him more firmly in the favor of the 
journals, on the side of tlie. opposition. * duke, hy whose influence he was ap- 
He indulged the hope of effecting a re\o- jointed to the most honorable offices.' 
lution, and used to I toast that he was ties- • He was sent ambassador to Genoa; on 
fined to restore the rights* of tlie nation, which occasion he visited Petrarch. He 


Failing to procure tilt* rewards which he 
had expected for his exertion** in favor of 
,thi»* parry, he observed, that u he must Is* a 
poor author who could not write on lx>tl^ 
sides,” On this principle he acted : hut 
prosperity did not attend his dereliction 
from principle. His situation doily Ik>- 
Vame woree. Although e\tn*mely tem- 
perate, tuitl often voluntarily confining 
himself fo bread and water, he \nu 4 fre- 
quently destitute even of these necessa- 
ries. What he gained by Ins lnlvors be 
spent, partly in presents for his mother 
am! sisters, to whom he always held out 
tin* most splendid expectations, partly in 
public places of amusement, which lie 
continued to visit under the appearance 
of-easy circumstances. At last, after hav- 
ing been several days without food, ho 
poisoned himself, in 1770, when not yet 
18 years old. His works were more ex- 
tensively read as tlie public lieoune ac- 
quainted with the history of his misfor- 
tunes. The most remarkable an* the po- 
ems published under the name of Rowley, 
whien he composed at tlie age of 15 years. 
They display a vigorous and brilliant im- 
agination, fertility of invention, and often 
a deep sensibility. Among the poems 
which he published under his own name, 
his satires deserve the preference. His 

I ‘rose writings are spirited. His works 
lave been several times published. The 


w as also sent as envoy to Charles V of 
France, to negotiate the renewal of tlie 
truce, and a marriage between Richard, 
prince of Wales, and the king’s daughter, 
in which mission, however, he was un- 
successful. As an adherent of the duke 
of Ijaneaster, he embraced the opinions 
of Wickliffe, and formed a close connex- 
ion w ith him ; hut neither business, nor 
the intrigues at* the court, nor tlie theo- 
logical controversies of the time, interrupt- 
ed his jKietical laliors. His first poem 
was followed hy Trodiis and Cressi- 
da, the House of Fame, and other works, 
which were imitations wf Boccaccio and 
Zither less celebrated authors, lie seems 
partfrularly to have borrowed frmn tlie 
works of the Tro^lmdoura. These works 
bear tlie stamp of the corrupt taste, which, 
at that time, prevailed throughout Europe ; 
out tlieyare remarkable for correct deline- 
ation or character. He is considered as 
the inventor of English heroic verse. In 
1382, the Wiekliffites attempted, in spite 
of the tipposition of * the clergy, to elect a 
lord mayor of Londpu of tlieir own party.' 
Tin* disturbance to which tliis depute 
gave nse, occasioned a severe persecution 
of that see I on tlie part 'of the court, and . 
Chain er, who was hated hy tlie people as J 
the personal friend of Wickiifle, fled to f 
Ilaiiiuuh, where he continued to receive , 
his salary. The faithlessness of his ,* 
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! ageat^ who discontinued their, remit* 
« '» tehees, taring obliged him to make a 
* iaamey to England, he was dfe-‘ 

/' ’e6verea, arrested, ana deprived of his 
J nprt of comptroller of the customs, the 
„ # duties of which had been- discharged, in 
, r his name, by liis deputy. He finally ob- 
■ i f tained his liberty hy disclosing the designs 
* r of the party with which he hail been con- 

* necked. This conduct drew iijhmi liim a 
load of obloquy, while, at *the same time, 
he was suffering fironi iioverty. During 
Jiis distresses, lie wrote his Testament of 
Love, a sort of imitation of Boethius's I)e 
Consotatione , , which he had translated in 
liis youth. Chaucer's situation was once 
more changed with that of the duke of 
Lancaster, who, in the hope of ascending 

, the Spanish throne, hail entered into a 
second marriage with the daughter of 
Peter the Cruel ; and though he had re-, 
turned from Spam, in 1381), without hav- 
ing gained this object, yet he brought hark 
considerable sums, which he employed in 
reviving his- party at court. Four years 
later, on the death of Ins second wife, tho 
duke married Catharine Swyufoni. Chau- 
eer, now* nearly connected with* the royal 
family, regained the favor of the court, 
and was restored to his office. Alter the 
dukes death, lie seems to hu\ o liv ed ui 
rctirenieiit at Donnington castle, when 4 
thf oak, in the shade of which it w us said 
lie loved to muse, long bore Ins name. 
There he wrote his most celebrated work, 
the Canterbury Tales, in ven-e. They are 
distinguished lor variety- of character and 
i. tidiness of description. Chaucer is the 
first writer who introduced the spirit ami 
fictions of chivalry into j>cctr\. His £ir 
Topaz, however, is written in ridicule of 
these fiction**. He died in the ye&r 1400. 
His works have been often printed. 

Chaiti; an fincicnt Teutonic tnln^ 

• dwelling east of die Frisians, between tie' 
Ems and Elbe, on die *diore of the V fer- 
inan ocean. -They are also coifed, hy 

* different authors, Caurfri, Cauri , Cayci y 
» Chad. They an* first mentioned in thf 

wars of Drusiis, who subjected them (I Ho 
/ Cass, iv ). Tacitus frncntions them often. 

Chaudet, .\ntoiue Denis, desert et-, 
perhaps, die first pldfce among the French 
' statuaries of modern times. Bom at Paris, 
March 31, 17(53, when die moat corrupt 
taste in sculpture prevailed, lie finhhed 
J ins career by works which display a de- 
gree df Grecian simplicity and truth which 
few modem artists have attained. In die 
2|st year of his age, he olrtaincd die first 
prize of the academy. He then went to* 

* Kome, where he met the celebrated JLhvu- 


ais. (a, v.) They were aeon united bjfihS 
ties of tta ^most* intimate friendship, and 
an equal enthusiasm for art. After his 
return to Pbria, he became a mejnjSer of 
the academy. His first work Was a bads* 
relief ui\der the peristyteof the PaAtheom 
representing die love of "glory. Hie bad 
piste of the period could not justly esti- 
mate tlie grand and simple character of 
this work : it was reserved for later times 
to appreciate die masterly and sublime 
performance. Travellers may find in die 
museums of Luxembourg and Trianon 
several pf Chaudet’s finest works ; among 
Diem, La Sensibility a young girl, astonish- 
id at the motion of die sensitive plant, 
which ^brinks from her touch ; the beau- 
tiful statue, of Ojiariissa, &c. Chaudet 
died at Paris, April IS), 1810. 

Thau in Fin: ; a river of Lower Canada, 
winch nsi«H on tin* borders of Maine, near . 
the source.*- of the Kennebec, and, after 
a northerly course of about 120 miles, 
flows into die St Lawrence, ft miles aliove 
Queliec. The hanks of the river ait* gen- 
erally high, steep am) rocky, and clothed 
with" wood of indifferent growth. Three 
or four miles tilnivc its entrance into the 
St. ljawmiee, the river lias a remarkable 
cataract, of about 1*40 fi*et iierpendirtilur. 
These falls are considered not inferior to 
tbo*e of Monlnioivriei; tfe**pt.*r}>eudjcular 
height is only about half as great, but ihq, 
quantity of-W'ater is vastly greater, the 
width of the river at flirVautract lieiug 
3(50 feet. In some parts, i-hects of water^ 
ml! over the precipice, and fall, scarcely/ 
broken, to the Uittoin ; while, other 
place*, tin* falling water dashes from one 
fragment vi rock to another, with die- 
wildest im|»etuosity, and forms a great 
Iliads of loam of a wiowy whiteness. 

* 'ha upon. Louis .Maieul,a fe&med Ben- 
edictine of tin* monastery of (*|uny, which 
was secularized in 1787, Iwiru at Valen- 
solles, Muy lOdi, 1737, wrote several 
works in defence of die Catholics, for 
which he. received the thanks of the 
isqiCH Clement XIII and Pius VI, in two* 
briefs directed to turn. Among his works 
must Ik* ifientioned die Nouveau Diction - 
noire historique (Avignon, 17(50, in 4 vols.), 
of which 10 editions have appeared, the 
0th of w hich, in 1820, is less correct than 
tin* former ones. The 10th apfiearod at 
Paris m 1822, in 25 vols. Besides this, he 
wrote several other valuable works. He 
must not be confounded with bis brother 
Maieul Chuudon, like hiriiselfa member of 
the academy of Arcadians in Koine, hut 
lwlouging to the order of die Capuchins. 
The hitter is die audior of La Vie du , 



himhmriux Lamdint dss Brindes (laatedi- 
rion, Faria* 1787). . . 

Ciuuffefi£,, Jacques Geotjge de, aCal- 
vinistie preacher, horn at Lewarde.ii, in 
, Friesland, hi 1702, preached at Flush- 
ing, Drifts and, hi 1743, at Amsterdam, 


i. Brindes (last edi- JBrit^'fewedep, Austria, and most of the 
;Oetnum princes, against Nappies®, in 
sGeoigede, a Cal- 1813, Were prioclikllf directed, to. the de- 
al Lewanfan, in ifvenutce ofOtomiany, and the dhsohidon 
eaphed at Flush- Of the confederation of the Rhine. Hie 
3, at Amsterdam, principal object of the quadruple alliance 
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theological works, ami translations ftopi 
tile English, he wrote a Nouveau Diction - 
mire htstorique et critique, pour servir di 
Supplement m de Continuation au * Die - ‘ 
tunmain htstorique H critique de BayU 
' (Amsterdam and Hague, 1750 — 5(5, 4 vols. 
fol.). This .work is founded on on Eng- 
lish translation of Jiaylc, in 10 a ols., in* 
which many additions had been made to 
the original. Of 1400 articles, wftich it 
contains, 000 are translated from the Kng- 
htdi without additions, alxnit 280 are cor- 
rected and augmented, and the rest added 
by Chnuffepit. He displays much learn- 
ing, hut, in genius aud style, falls far bcltm 
Bayle. riMiuflepil. also wrote the life Af 
Pope, 

Cuai liev, Guillaume Amine de, the 
French Anacreon, horn lit Fontciiai in 
Itfftl, early distinguished himself by Ins 
ifeniiiN and gained the esteem of the 
dukes of Vendome, tftroiigli whose unlit- 
enee in* was appointed abbot of \umale, 
and received, liesidcs, several other Is ne- 
lices, so tliat hi* yearly income amounted 
to ;$0,000 hvres. Pleasure was now tli»* # 
sole occupation of Chmiheu. He lived 
in the Temple, where many |»*r*o!»< wen* 
assembled, who, like hiniM‘lf, united the 
!o\o of pleasure with a fasti* lor letters. 
In this society of KpieureaUk, though it 
was freqilently visited by the grand firior 
of Vendome himself, deconinrand moral- 
ity wen* not very rigorously oldened; 
hut the pleasures of the table wen* height- 
ened by |KH*tieal sullies, ('haulicti, a dis- 
ciple oiVhajKdle and Bachaiiniont, distin- 
truished himself among the rest by the 
charms of his wit him! the gaiety of his 
disposition, anil received the surname of 
the Anacreon of the Temple . Like Anac- 
reon, he devoted himself fo love and jw>- # 
etry to the last. In a letter to the mar'-* 
quin de l^uiarc, he descrjlM*s himself as 
vain, ini|ialii*nt and mqiettious, by tnms 
ui'tive and indolent, lonely of projects, and 
not leas fond of re|Ktoe" He died in hi^ 
house hi tin* Temple, in 1720, aged 81. 
La Ilnrpe justly remarks, that his v ersos 
display the negligence of an indolent 
mind, but, at the same time, good taste, 
and are free, from all affectation. 

Chaumont (dejmrtniem of the Oise), 
Treaty of, concluded March 1, 1814. The 
former coalitions of Russia, Prussia, Great 
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Russia, Great Britain and Prussia, wa® 
declared to be to destroy the preponder- 
ance of France, and to restore permanent 
"peace to Europe, founded on the balance 
of power, and national independence. In 
case this end should net he attained by 
the negotiations already opened with Na- 
poleon at Chatillori {q. v.), fhe mutual ob- 
ligations already existing betw een the al- 
lies to prosecute tlx* war were to be con- 
tinued. • The four parties to die treaty of 
Chaumont agreed on their respective con- 
tributions for the accomplishment of dieir 
object, which, lieiug punctually fulfilled, 
led to tlu* pence of Pirns, in 1814. This 
trehtv was sigtird by prince MeUemich, 
count Nesselrode, lorn (’astlcreagh, and 
the Prussian cliuucellor of state von liar-' 
dcnlK*rg. The treaty of Chaumont forms 
an cjmicIi in the history of Europe. It 
-coiitam-H die diplomatic key to all the 
event* which (H*cupit*d the ‘eyes of Eu- 
i ope in ] 8 1 5. As it w as, however, direct- 
ed personally against Napoleon,* and as 
France joined the allies at the conpvssjof 
Ai\-ln-ChapclIe, in J818, fur the purpon* 
of luiuntainim; *the peace of Europe, it 
ha* not been renewal. x 

CiiAi’xc v, Charles, D. I)., minister in 
Boston, was the dqKeiidant of president. 
Chimney of Harvun! university, a distin- 
guished scholar and divine, who came to 
America on account of lus religious opin- 
ions, in Tti38. Doctor Cbaiincy was born, 
in IkrstcAi. January 1, 1705, and, after be- 
in ir graduated at Han and, in 1721, studied 
divinity, and was ordofeied pastor of the. 
th>l church in Boston, in 1727. Doctor 
Cliaifhey was eminent for learning, inde- 
|H*ndeitce, mid attachment fo the civil and 
rchgjoui lilierty of his country. He was 
cosily t‘\cited, and was plain and pointed 
i in In- luvertives, hut was greatly esteemed 
for lus honesty, sincerity aiul piety. He 
died Felinibn 10, 1787, in the 83d year 
of his .age. ilis productions are numer- 
ous, consisting of mi extensive collection 
of sermons, a work* entitled A Complete 
View of Episcopacy , of which he was a 
decided enemy, and several polemical 
publications. 

Chai ssee. Pierre Claude NiveUe de la; 
a dramatic writer, Ikhu at Paris in IdHjJ. 
His lirst work was a critique on die fables* 
of La Mott* M lieu La Motte advanced 
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* the partdox diet verse is useless in tiers 
•teegedy, And ode, he was answered* by 

Cpans&e, in lus Bpitrf h GKo, which is 
toll esteemed Ifcffirsd dramatical work, 
La Ihuss e Antipathic. written after* be 
, ’ ,'had jrassed die age of 40, was received 
with approbation. TJie follow irtg cirrum* 
stance gave net* to the new s^cics of 

* drama which he introduced. The actress 
„ Quinault, jierceiving a good subject for 

nit affecting drama in a farce, proved it 
to Voltaire, who declined the attempt. 
She tlic'n applied to Clumssee, who, at 
her suggestion, wrote hr P range a la 
- Mode. Thus the^ scntimwitul comply 
(comidit larmoymxlf) originated from the 
farce. Change then attempted tragedy, 

, and wrote the unsuccessful piece Maxim - 
* ten, a subject which had already hern 
treated of by Th. (Vmeille. Ills tlcoli 
d(s and hie Gouvtrnant », which 

followed, are still acted. He died in 1754. 
Voltaire says he n one of the lirsr writeN, 
after those of gc iuus. 

(\ituvKAU-LAGAiinr ; one of the mist 
celebrated orators of die French bar, at 
the lime of the revolution : hum at Char- 
tres in 17117. He defended, at, the peril 
, of his life, and with a nm ebn pa nee, 
the victims of the revolutionary ujhuihd. 
With DtiN'Zc, the bold :uid eloquent de- 
fender of Louis XVI. and Tioi.i on-Du- 
coifilruy, who, with him, rondm led th** 
defence of Marie* lriMUicttc. h<* ’'ill 
rein* ‘inhered one of these vj.o eon-, 

tiiNK* faitliful to iioir*.: .i.id then dirty, un- 
der all cimuit'iancf'.. f \morn: tin* imst 
celebrated of lits uiportimale cln nt-, b - 
skies the queen, wen* Charlotte C'oid.ix 
and !fris»i*. ILv ( {« f nce of Miranda 
sated the latter from the scaffold. In 
2H14, he rec'*!\iil l»*ttci- of nobiU v fjorn 
the king, ami the e-i of tin* i* gion of 
honor, in It*]*?. it* published an account 
•of the trial of the qm en, and of that of 
die prince** Eli'/alwth. * 

Cuai'veliv, Francois marquis d»*; a 
distinguished memlier of the eoiMitut mu- 
fti or left side in the chainlidr of deputies : 
descended from a celebiated Fn nch fam- 
ily, son of the mcrquis de Cham elm, 
who was lieuteiiam-gen**ral, minister to 
Genoa and Parma, Fn^eh uivdftissudnr to 
Turin, and equally dj'tifunii'hod among 
' Ins eoniernporaniy f<>c Ins amiable char- 
acter,- and Ids highly-cultivated mind. 
'His ungle, also, the ubW* Cham elm, w as 
equally eminent for his patriotism, Iih 
courage and intelligence, vvhii h were re- 
ward^ by left res dr cachet, and si v* nil 
* yAre of arbitrary imprisonment. Tin; 

’ ahbe took an important j*art in the expul- 


sion of the Jesuits from France. Fran. 
, v'ois Chativeljn, lawn about 1770, and edu- 
cated in die military academy at Paris, 
hail been in die service but two years at 
the commencement of the ret elution. lie 
embraced its principles tkidi all die ardor 
of early youth, and, in 1791, became finrf 
aide-de-camp of general, afterwards mar- 
alml, iiochomlmau, who was seut^ to of 
ghrii/.e the army of the north. (TiauveUn 
displayed such extraordinary talents, that 
itc was upturned, in 1792, on the pmpn- 
sal of Dumouriez, amlmssador to England, 
at that time a post of the very highlit im- 
mune**. After the cxmitinn of l^om.<i 
\ 1, England broke off all diplomatic 
intcreofUM* with France, and Cliuuveli!. 
was sent to Florence, hut was ronqiellrd 
to leave this city by die threat of lord 
lb ivey, the English ambassador, who dr- 
el.in <1 to the duke, that, if Chum clut did 
not lhpuiT wiiliui 24 hours. In* would 
forthwith June Leghorn bombarded. l)m- 
mg the reign of terror, Chauvclin was 
tin own mto prison, from’ which he was 
released by the 9th of Thcniudor. I ndc r 
the dirccton, he devoted himself entirely 
to tin* sen tiers. After the Ic*tli of llru- 
inaire. he was upjtoiuted, bv the s*'iiate. u 
momlMT of the tnhunate. With Ihnj.i- 
liiui CoiiMiuit and several others, lie ih 
liu^uidied Inn^elf by a firm hut eircnri* 
m» ft n slstanei* to the eucrrmcluneiits ot 
ft •* coiiMilnr power. Thus he o}»fNjs4*d 
tin e-tablLshmeut of die legion of honoi 
lb* ttis, thercton*, n*mo\ed t‘n)in flirt 
tr:’*unatc. TLs rluuccter and jmfnotiMu 
w on*, however, appn*eialed b f \ \apoli*on, 
v. iio hp|»oiiit« d bun prefect ol tilt* dcjiart- 
of do !.ys. Tliis post lie held with 
honor (ijriii ir a spa< ** of eudit years, afte^ 
de* lir e of which, in IH1L he was called 
into tlic coiiunl of Mate, and allerwurds 
m into < Vtflonta as inn iidaur-geticni! 
A;i»r the n Monition, he wa- elected 
in« mlNTof the i handier of deputies by the 
department of die ('utt-tVO r. Fi^ui dm* 
peJn.d, lie has eontiimed to rise* in tin 
e**n **m of die nation, and 1ms lieen ivj)i*at- 
edly i edected. ("hamclui not surpass 
e«l by any' orator' in the «'J mini H*r in linl- 
liancy, ingenuity, mpidity of eotiception. 
pres**iice of mind and hvelintw of wit. 
In the salon lie sfsaks like a BeHiujmi 
ehais: from tin* tnlmno, like a Banmve u r 
a VergniamL In i;A<uiiuii|ig the tnugstw*- 
tion- of die <'lnuid>er of ileimtii*s. we iind 
hill*, in every delude, in tfie find ranks; 
and even hi* feeble .state of htsildi could 
not prevent bin attendance duiing tiiQ im 
jHlftant M*HCUOtl of IH20. 

CMACX DE b'dsii*. LA J tilC XUUIIC Of ft 
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village * n district of Ytdtengcn, in the a few 'iriopthe, howevef, he was mt a ty> • 
Swiss canton of Keufcbatel. The valley' lihefty, and, Ifavipg obtained -from queen' * 
that liears this name hr unfit for acricui- * Mary permMqn to travel, he . went into , 
turn, but rich in cattle, and carnet* on Italy, and thence to Btrasburg, in Getuia-’, 
much trade in cbeear. If 'in remarkable, ny. Ilia conduct while abroad* gave of- 1 ' 
us is also the neighboring village pf Loclc, fence t6 the Catliolic zealots in England, 
iitr its manufactures -of watches and lace. t who procured the confiscation of his , 
bft riiaux do Ponds has about 5800 in- estates, on flic pretext of his having ex- * 
habitants, among whom are upwards of reeded the leave* of absence which had \\ 
400 watch-makers, and tiOO females tlint l»een granted hhn. He was tlien obliged . 
gain their living by nuking lace. Aboyt , to support himself by giving lectures ion 7 
40.000 grold and silver watches are aunu- the Greek language. In 1556, having 


ally made here, lieside clocks. The vil- 
lage of Icicle has al*out 5000 inhabitants. 
The village of Flruner is the chief placi* 
for thi* trade in lace. 

(’iiiik; a draft or hill on a tanking 
It* nee, to he paid, at -ight, to the lwarer. 
(S»m- Jiill of Er hanprt . vjol. page 104.) 

Crirkr., sir John: an eminent English 
•‘tate-uiaii and cultivator of ela^-ical liter* 
:<*ure in the Kith centnrv. lb* was fom 
r.t Cambridge in 1514, ’and received lu- 
ului ntion at St. John’s college, in the uni- 
\cp*u\ of that place. Vftir hnvingtrav- 
►« lied on die continent, lie returned to 
f.iruhridffC' and was made ream- pnde— - 


lieeii induced to vi«it Bmsapjrt (probably 
through the rontm anco of hfc on emirs’), 
lie was then; arrested, by order of Philip 
II, then sovereign of the Netherlands, 
and sent |iresoiicr to England. Powerful 
means wen* adopted to convert him to 
pojK-ry. The fear of death prevailed over 
Iih eoiManev, mid he was induced to 
make a public abjuration* of hia former 
faith. ll> states were not restored, but 
he rcceTud an equivalent for them from 
the queen, and h" was much camwed by 
*he liead> nf the Catholic fKUty. who, 
however, with cruel jiohey. obliged bun 
to -c on the 1 m nrh at the tnals of the uii- 


or of Greek, hi which office lie di-tui-» lorn mate. Plot estants. It is a circum- 
guislc <1 himself by introducing improve- -twice liononible to hi-* character, that he 
merits in the pronunciation of that km- upjier.r- to have keen!) felt his degraded 
guage. lb-hop Gardiner, chancellor of -I'liiitiMi. He died of gnef not long after, 
tin mint re'ii «t'prtfi'*>’d tl *■ Vi innovation*, in S. ptcmlier, 1557. Sir John Ohekr 
.uni a Iitemn corri-|K»nd* net* took place publrdMsl -everal -mall treatiw*s, original 


iH Tween the prefer ir lUid the chancel for, 
a inch S4»nic tune aib r, puhli-iir d at 

Ka**jL Hrn. In 154 1, Fhcke wa- appnm*- 
< d tutor to the prince of Wall aftci- 
waid- Edwurd \ I. and he appears hh« - 
wise, to ftive JH-Mvd in the edie at aft i of 
•Me proice— lllj/alicth. On tlie ncro-ron 
ef Edwunl, lie received a jhtimou of lou 
.narks, was made provost of King’s eol- 
foge, C 'anihridgc, and obtained giants of 


and translated, chief!) relating to theology. - 
lie was al-o tlie author of many work> 
preened m inauu-cript. Among these 
l- i:*i Engh-h tmn-lntion of'tlk* gospel of 
St. Matthew, intended td eAcmplily bis 
pkm tor the reformation of die Knghch 
language, by bnmsbmg from it 'ail wonls • 
but sucl; a- me of Saxon origin, 
i’nt ,**r k Hospital. (See Hospital .) 
t’lit ltlmi vw ; a town of England, in 


lonsidcnthic landed pu>|M*rty. He soon Gloucoter, on the Oiflh; D4 miles X. W.( 
.dter married, and, in 15-17, retired from l.oiulen; |on. *JT 4' W. ; laf. 51° 54 f N. ; 


<»urt b» the mmeivity, m ctm-oqtience of 
MMiie .disipjatintmcnt, but was soon re- 
* ailed, and remained a great favorite with 
’he king to the end of his reign. In 1530, 
he was tnude gcntleuuui of the* kings 
's’dch.imlMT, tie* next vearhewqn knight* 
i d, ami, in 155J1, he obtained the post of 
M«*retarv of state. He was also a privy 
counsellor. r fhe deQth of his ruv al putn m 
occtiMoiied a revolution in 1» fortunes. 
Gheke was a sincere Protestant, and was 
ileeply involved in the measures adopted 
for the reformation of the church of Eng- 
land ; aud, having hiul the nnprudnice to 
engage in the si* heme for raiMug lady 
Jiuie (Jrey to the crown, he w'u*, on 1 its 
failure, committed to the Tovvr. \fter 


popifiatioiVl k It i*» celebrated tor its 
medicimd watei*stnn<i. w ithin a few year-, 
Ills In'rome a place of public report, and 
was honored with the residence of the 
rovul family in the year 17S8. About" 
i(KX) pereon-, during the Mitninor, visit 
tlie waters, winch are used its a laxative 
and restnhuivc to uivahds. It has a 
vverkjy miuket on Thursday. The water 
of these spnngs ha** no*liri«kiie« or j>un- 
genc) , but is brackish, -rather bitter, and 
clmlv l»eato. Its temjwTHturo is unifonniy 
from 5*4° to Fobr. The first effects of 
drink mg these waters an* sofne drewsme^, ‘ 
and sometimes headache, which ceases 
bowt*ver # even previonslv fo tin* bowels 
Uiigg cqaTied.. A mmlerate dose acts 
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prom ptly and decisively on the prim# 1 via* 
' .without, however, producing any griping, 
or leaving languor or faintness after its 
Operation. 

‘ Chemical Affmitt. (See Chemistry.) 
H Chemistht By this name, the orymol- 
ogy of which is uncertain, wo undrnrtantT 
■ the science which toadies the irotiuv of 
bodies, or rather the mutual agencies of the 
i elements of which they an 4 composed, with 
- a view to determine the nature, proportions 
and mode of combination of these clement* 
* in all bodies. Nat itral philosoph y, or phys- 
ic*, examines the* reciprocal influence of 
. matter in masses. Chemistry treats of the 
mutual action of the integrant |Hirts. In 
the former, the phenomena aie produced 
by the general attraction or repulsion of 
bodies; in the latter, by minute combina- 
tion or decohi|K»Mtion. \\ ith our present 
knowledge 1 of matter mid its laws, we cun- 
not separate pli\**ies entirely from rheru- 
•<r\ : one science cannot he studied with- 
out tlie other. Those artisans who first 
discovered the means of melting, uomhin- 
mg and moulding the metals: those phy- 
sicians who first extract* d vegetable sub- 
stances from plants, and observed their 
projierties, were the first chcniisK In- 
stead, however, of olisening a philosoph- 
ical method m their examinations; instead 
of passing from what was known to what 
was unknown, early inquirer, siilbred 
themselves* to lie Ie#l astray h> a-t mlogic.il 
dreums, the fable** of the phiio>oplicr\ 
stone, and a hnudied other .ilr«uidiii< j -. 
(Sec; Alchemy,) 1 util the war If >50, we 
lind little worth* of notice in the liMorv 
of chemistry. ffcba/is, Roger Ikicon, Ar- 
oauil do Viileneuve, BumIiu-. Valentin, 
Paracelsu*, ^grienla. &,#•.. oh-erved s.»me 
of the properties of mm, quirk^M r. anti- 
mony, ammoniac, saltjietre. The) dis- 
; covered sulpliuric^mtrie and other acids 
the mode of rvctilving spirits, prepumu* 
opium, jalap, &<*., and of purifying the 
alkalies. Glaulier waK i disfmgu!'di< d lot 
4 the accuracy of his observations. He en- 
' deavored to improve certain uistrument- f : 
advised operators not to throw away any 
residuum, in performing experiments as 
ufadem; discovered tfie salt which i-. called; 
fiom him, Gtauberfs salt, &u\ 'Such iso- 
lated discoveries, howcv# r, could not form 
a complete seieiu^*. §tahl ujqieiim), and, 
although his theory was unsatisfactory and 
entirely gratuitous, and, as later observa- 
tion-* have proved, errom^ous, yet he laid 
the fomidaUoitb of a regular science. He 
,was himw lf much indexed to the eele- 
briUed Berber, whose views he correct# d 
and extended. He was* sensible that the 


greater port of chemical phenomena might 
del iend oft a general cause, or, at least, ou 
a few general principles, to which all com- 
binations must necessarily lie 'referred. 
He supposed that bodies contained a com* 
bustibk* dement, which inflammable bod* 

, ies lost by liciug burned, and which they 
could regain from other more inflammable 
bodies. Thjs element he called phfygistofi. 
The establishing of a hypothesis, which 
conlicrtod almost all phenomena with 
each other, Wus an important step. Boer- 
liaavc adopted Stall’s systcni, and contrib- 
uted much to its general diffusion, lie is 
the founder of philosophical chemistry, 
which he enriched with numerous exper- 
iment^ in regard to fire, the caloric of 
light, tk c. Althougli tlie priori pl<*s on 

wiiieli those philosophers proceeded wem 
false, yet tlie science was much advanced 
h) their lain »rs. It was resen cd for Black, 
Prattle) , ( \iv endish and Ijivoisier to over- 
turn Stahl's svstdm, and sulistiluto the 
pneumatic or antiphlogistic chemistry , the 
fK'^t hisior) of which is to In* found in 
FituivmyV Philosophic Chimiyur, und his* 
■ Systf mr #/< .< ( 'unnaissanrcs (Vtimi<]Ufs, As 
soon as tin* «'om]M>silioii #if the atinnsph(*r- 
ic air was known, it w a*, oltservcd tliat 
combustible fiodics. hurmng in contact 
with it, m-lead of losing one of their ele- 
n nuts, alesirhed one of the eoniponent 
parts of the air, and were thus increased 
m weurht. This #*oni|K)iicnt part bus re- 
eeiu*#t th«* name of* oxygen, because many 
of flu* eomhu^tihle InnIk « an* nhangwl In 
its absorption into acids. Oxygen now 
took the plaet* of piilogist#)!i,und plained 
the dillieiifiiee winch lionet the pit loginin’ 
tli# on. I.iglit mid unit) were introdueid 
into ehemi-tn h\ the new technical nom- 
# ii# laMre adopt**#! in 17^7, by the aid of 
wh.cli ail the individual tacts an* easily 
r<*t*tm#Hl m die uiemor) , since the name 
of each IhhIv i-. #*xprewive «*ithrr of its 
■•ompoHtion or of its ehuruetenstic prop- 
ei ty l fc i or 15 u»ri»»5 have iMMn.foimd 
siilhciciit for c routing a mi*.th#sii#*ul laii- 
gUtig#*, in which th#*n* is no inexpressive 
lei in. and w hich, by changing tlie final 
svIlahU*s of certain names, ijidicun* the 
< hang#* w hi#*h taJu*s jilac#* in tin* c#mipo- 
sitioii of the indite. Lavoisier, Foun’m), 
(■uylon dc Morn^ni and Ih-rthollet wi*n* 
t}i<* utithorp <»f this fldiciious innovation, 
'file # h**mi(*4il terminology admits of 
nothing arbitrary, and is adaptixl not onlv 
to expr#*w» knowu ph< nornena, hut also 
any winch may lie hereafter diS(*ovenxl. 
it th<* first example of a syHtc*mutic and 
analytic liutguagit. 

Tlie <*ommenccment of the 19tli con- 
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fiity forms a brillknt tin in tbc jtrogmm \Ygep and hydrogen ; * thti me arches <rf*‘ 
of tihcmfetiy* The galvanic apparatus Faradfcy, ifi whfch many of th£ gases, havo 
of Volta presented to the experimented been rouged to the liquid form} the dih- 
an agSnt unequalled in the variety, Ox- coveiy of new compounds of carbon and 
tent and energy of its action upon, com- ‘ hydrogen, and the singular feet, which 

* man mittter. With this ajiparatun, sirHum- they exhibit, of different combination* bo- „ 
phpey Davy commented a series of m- irig established in the same proportions?, 
searches, which resulted in 0 grater modi- the elucidation of the qpw compounds of 
tfratiomof the science titan it had ever be- chlorine wit'll carbon ; 6f the peroxide of 
tore experienced. lie proved that the fixed chlorine; the hydrio^idc of carbon; die 
alkalies were compounds of oxygen with perchloric, joclous, fulminic, and other 
metallic liases, and thus led the way. to* the acids ; the discovery of the real hoses of 
discovery of an analogous constitution in silex and zircon, and that of the new 

• the alkaline earth*. Tot he, same indiyidual^ principle, brorne: add to these, that our 
•he wiener is principally indebted for tire* Knowledge of light and electricity has been 
-Mubli-hment of tlje simple nature of greatly enlarged, olid that the plntnumena of 
dili nine, and for the im estigation of iodine. electni-magnetisni am altogether new, and 
His researches concerning the nature of it Ireooinoa strikingly obvious that chemis- 

. dame, resulting a* they dwl in the imen- try is still u progressive science. M Nor can 
•am of the in inert* safety -lamp, afforded to an) limits Ik* placed to the extent of its in- ’ 
'tiankmd a new demonstration of the util- yestigntious. Its analysis is indefinite; its 
ty of philosophy m contributing to tire temunation w ill have Ireen attained only 
.tnprovoiiiciil of the arts of life. — Hut that when the real elei^rnts of ftodies sbull have 
department of eheiiu-Tn, which has of iiern detected, and all their modifications 
‘ate lieeii inu^t Miccess'tully imestignteil, traced: but how remote this may In* from 
relates to die definite proportions m wlneh its present state we eai mot judge. Nor can 
!>odie«< unite to form the \anoiK elieimeal we, fiom our present know ledge, fonn suiy 
'•ompouu<K To establish the eouclu-ioiH * jngt conception of the stages of discovery 
•\hich ha\e been arrived at, a multitude of through which it has yet to imss.*’ 

* wt analyse* were rnpiiMte. The*ey\cre Chemistry has two ways of becoming * 
fU'complioiieil principal}’ timin', h the la- acfpiauited with the internal structure of 
'•or* of \ au<|utlm, (Jay-Lussuc, r rhenaid, lv>dies, analysis imd synthesis (di . ompo- 
Hei/e!iu* and Thompson: ami ha\eter» sit:on and lombi nation). By the former, 
ni nated in ihr estabiishuienr of the *r» n- it -.c pirate* the component parts of a com- 
*ral truth, that, when liodie* combine pound lmdj : by the latter, it combines i^e 
' la lineally and intimately with each other, separated elements, so ns to fonn anew tlio 
\*»y combine in determinatj; quantities; decomposed body, and to pioye the coi- 
uui timl^when one body miller witlj an- recti lesn of the former process. The.-.* 
f »:her m mint 1 tfian one projiortioii, flit* method* depend on a complete knowledge * 
i»i*io of the increase may In* expressed of the two powers, by winch all bodies in 
uy *ome simple multiple of the tir*t pro- nature ^n* set m motion, \i/„ attraction 
.Hirtion. 1 pon this geneial fact, doctor and n pulsion. Attempts have been made 
Wollaston coiisfiuctcd the logametric scale % to dtstmguedi the attniction of elementary 
*f chemical equi\al»*ii! — iui imcution uamclcs from plunctafy attraction; the 
which has contributf d, 111 an eminent de- former lieing designated ‘as eh* miral ajjini - 
.nr, to render our knowledge of the eon- ty: but nature has only one kind of atirue- 
^nfunoli of coiigmtinds precise, h\ intro- turn. The altemtfte play of attraction and 
luring the sure basis of arithmetical relu- repulsion produce* p great number of sen- 
tious, -which, when fixed with accuracy, rjblc phenomena, and a multitude of com- 
an* not mim 1 pnble of clumge. The iloc- Inimtions, which change the nature and 
*11110 of definite proportion* 11 iay , therefon*, tin* pnq K*rties of Unlit's The stialy of 
U* icgarded as .laying communicated to flit se phenomena, tuid tiie know lodge of 
'he principles of chemistry that certainty these combinations, ap|>crtnm to the tle- 
which has Jong Ihvii considered as jHvtd- parfment of cheniistn'. The history of 
air to tin* uiathou ifit-jl h uiiccs; mid it a body must always prA*<xle its analysis. 

»s 111 the deyelopem.-ur of tlii'sc inqM>rtaut r rh«\ mere exiubmution of its fornj, its 
'elutions that the ady atici’inent of l lie set- color, iN yy eight, and the place where it 
cure has Uvn most conspicuous. — Among yeas Ibund, ^.c., is often sufficient, hy a 
die *till more recent jinpvoy einents in eoinpariMin^o lead to a knowknigi* of it< 
lieniistry nm\ In* eited the d»scny«*ry of, chenucal pro)K*rties. There is no >ci« nyfo 
DolH-reiner. relating to the power of {»Ju- ' mon*'e\ieiisi\e than ehcinistiy, nor is it 
riuui m efli ot;ng t} M . combiii&tiou c: o\^ pe^sibk* for one pensoi; to unbrace it in its 
. 11 ^ 
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whole extent To facilitate the study, it subrt&otel' Thi» ia the sphere of jrtiib- 
m oonmderod in different points of xScw, sApbical chemistry, while h confines itself 
Abd thrown into divisions and subdivisions, to general view&r-According to tho ap~ 
no, that a person may devote himself to plication of these general views, chemistry 
one department of it, although the method is divided into seven or eight branches, 
of observing, analyzing and combining is which We have yet briefly to sumy. The 
the* same in all, and although ail the pin study of the great phenomena which are 
nomena must lie explained hy the griieral observed in the atmosphere, and which 
theory, and refer to certain law**, of which are called 1 meteors , constitutes meteprologi* 
a previous knowkxlge is requisite. These cal chemistry. This explains the fbnna- 
laws constitute wluft is called philosophical tion of die*ciouds 1 min, mist, snow, water- 
ehetnistrv, wliich explains wlint is meant spouts ; the state of the atmosphere in rela- 
hy the affinity of aggregation or cohesion, 4 ion ‘ to the hygrometer, harometor ami 
Aid by the aflinity* of eonijHisitioii, or thennometer; the .nature of the aurora 


chemical aflinity. It treats of tlie phe- 
nomena of solution, saturation, metalli- 
zation, ebullition, fusion, neutralization. 
’Chemical pnicosse*, by changing or mod- 
ifying thepro|ierlie*» of bodies, suggeM to 
the observer important considerations on 
the changes of form, density and temper- 
ature. Pin losopl neal chemistry wi ighs 
ineso considerations. It shows, further, 
1 Uiar affinity may Ik* exerted, 1. lietween 
two simple bodies; ii. U«twwn a simple 
and a compound one ; tt. lietween com- 
pound bodu*s : and, establishing the princi- 
ple, that the same liody'lias not the same 
affinity for all others, hilt attract?* them 
.nuequidl) : it shows us the laws* which 
determine thi* preference, and th»* circum- 
stances which modify it: Mich a- cohesion, 
mass, insolubility , elasticity and teinpcra- 
rure. It measures thedigreeo! affinity, 
whether of simj»le or compound ImhIhs. 
It oWrve* the euvum-taiicc* which aid 
or obstruct the play of attraction, nisi 
shrmp. tliat two bodies will not art u|H>n 
each other^ unless one of them, at least, 
w 8 in a, fluid Mate: that IhmIip*, e\en hi a 
Htate of solution, act u}m>ii each other only 
at imperceptible distune* s; that tw h lsidiet, 
winch have no {terceptihle affinity , may 


borealis, meteoric stones ; in short, all die 
chemical processes going on &l>ove the 
snrtacf- of tin* earth. Geological chem- 
istry treats principally of die great combi- 
nations of nutpre, which produce volca- 
nos vein* of metals, ImhIs of mineral coal, 
basalt, mineral waters, the enormous 
masses of salt and lime, the snlrj**tre in 
the lied of the Indus, the natron of the 
•lake* of Egypt, die borax of the lak«*s of 
Tlnliet. The geological chemist endeo\ - 
ors to discover and explain the causes of 
deluges, earthquakes, the decrease of the 
waters on the globe, the influence of 
climate on the color of animals and 
plants, on the smell of flowers, and tin 
taste of fruits. In these general \iiws, 
he needs the aid tif natural philosophy 
pud phy mcs. i ’heuiistry , in its ap}>licatioii 
to natural lu-ton, is dnidtsl m the same 
manner. There is ’a chemistry of die 
mineral ktiigdofu, which comprises metal- 
lurgN and assa\ing, and the examination 
of all liiorgaAie KitiMances, as Mtqnes, salts, 
iurtaV>, liiiuiiMi, water*': a chemistry of 
the \egetabte kingdom, which analyzes 
plants ,M»d tiieir immediate products; and 
a chemistry of the animal kuigdom, which 
studies All siilistanees derived from living 


he made to coinhwe by the iuter]K>sitioii * or dead animals. Tin* hist is subdivided 


of a third : anil, finally, that the jieculm!* 
properties of liodies are destroyed hyMieir 
p combination, and the c<^u|>oimd |m»sm-ss<*s 
ftotirely* new properties. Proceeding from 
these principles to the examination o£ 
bodies theinselveH, philosophical chemistry 
considers the effects of light, hear and 
electricity ; the nature of the simple and 
compound inflammable liodies ; of air and 
water; die conqHiwtjon and decomjwiRitinn 
'of adds; the ngturu, and properties of 
the salts *, dieir relations to the acids : the 
' calcination, solution and alloying of metals; 
the composition and nature of plants ; the 
characteristics of die immediate elements 
of vegetable substances ; the phenomena 
oftariuializatiou ; tin* jiroficrties ofnoirrial 
compounds, and the decay of, organic 


into physiological chemistry, which con- 
siders tlie changes produced in anitiial 
suh-tance.s by the ojiemtioii of life: path- 
ological chemistry, which trae*** die 
cluing4*s* produced hy disease or organic 
ilcfects; tfurnjH utir or pharmaceutic chem- 
istry, which teaches tlie nature and prep- 
aration of inedicitp;*, shows die means 
of preserving them, and exposes the pre- 
tensions of empirics; hygiqtic chemistry, 
which acquaints us with the means of 
cnnsTnittiug and fttranguigour habitations, 
so as to re nder thorn healthy, of examin- 
ing tiie air which we must breathe in them, 
guarding against contagious diseases, 
choosing wholesome food, discovering the 
influence of occupation, fashion and cus- 
tom on the health. AgncuUural chemistry 
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• treats ofthe liitur© of plant* and soils, and are <&flerl because 7 

, the laws of production. dir Humphrey they combine with the other?, producing f 
J)ttvy first gave it the character of a aci-, a disengagement of h&t 'and fight, and 
once.* It mala, 1. of the* general powers ocidijwngjtnrudples, because they are also 
of matter which have any influence on capable of producing acuta by a similar 
vegetation, of gravity cohesion, chemical combination. The 48 others are called 
affinity heat, light, electricity the dements fimple combustible*, because their lotion 
of matter, especially such as are found in vytn the supporters of combustion, above- 
vegetables, and the laws of their romposi- mentioned, & a real combustion, Cona- 
tion aiftl Arrangement ; 2. of the organiza- pound bodies, as has been observed, are 
fion of plants, their structure, the chemical not so numerous as might be supposed. 
<* 011 ) position of their organs, and the sub- They result, 1. from the combination of 
stances found in them, &c. ; 3. of soils ; oxygen, or one of the other simple sup- * 
4. of the nature of manure. — Chemistry, jiorters of combustion, with one of the 
fmally, exerts an influence on the routine simple combustibles; such are the acids; 

*»r domestic life, and on the urns. It aim- 2. from that of a simple bodj combined 
plifu* and regulates the daily offices of with oxygen, with another similar com- * 
the housekeeper; renders our .dwellings pound; such are the salts: 3. from that 
healthy, warm, light; assists us in prepui- of two, throe, rarely four, simple com- . » 
me clothing, food, drink, &c. : it teaches bustihlcs w itli one another: 4. from that 
:he best way of making bread ; preparing of oxygen with hydrogen and carbon, 
and purifying oils; of constructing Iwikc- forming vegetable matter: 5. from that of 
♦louses, ovens and hearths; of bleaching oxy gen with hydrogen, carbon and azote, 
and washing all kinds of stuff; of pro- forming animal matter. Combustibles 
during artificial cold, &:c. The appfira- combined with the simple supporters of 
turn of chemistry to the arts and uiantifSic- combustion are sometimes called burned 
nirr* ‘is, howe\er, stdl mo re iiii|*irtunt and bodus ;«frOrn tin* numlicr of their elements,* 
♦■xtensive. lien* its aim is to di-cover, im- they ure.ul-o calh*tl binary compounds . 
prove, extend, perfect and simplify the pro- \V hen their taste is arid, and they have 
vsses by which the objects to In* preened the pro|M*rty of leddenmg vegetable blues, 
may lie udapted to our wants. VVe clo-e they an* termed arids . If they are not 
our remarks \*itli tin* olwervation, that a acid to the ta-te, and have the pr perty of 
knowledge of chemistry may fnijuemlv lie tuniuig blue what has lieen reddened by 
useful m judicial proceedings, in exjMMiig arids, they are distinguished by thaternri- 
crime; e.g., m oases of jkhsouiiii:. counter-, nation ide, as oridt , chloridt , &c. If only 
feiting emus and written documents Arc one of the latter class is formed, that is, 
Chemical Classification and J Yomencla - if the supjiortcr of combustion will unite 
h tre, The chemist find- a small iiuiiiImt wth the combustible in only one. propor- 
of tmdi&, fin an which only one hiAd of turn, we call this coiujioiuid simply the 
matter cun Ik* obtained, in tin* present oxide, chloridt, \c.', of the combustibles; . 
-late of bis knowledge, and by the iii-tru- as, o tide of carbon, lftheyuniteinsever- 
ments and agents w'lueb lie now lia> at bis nl proportions we call the first, or that 
dis[K>suf. On the other liand, there i* a which contains tin* smallest proportion of 
larp* number of foxlirs, from w’lneli lie oxygen, At e.. protoxide ; the second, 
obtains several kinds of matter. 'Hie for- V( utn ride ; the 'third, trit oxide. The high- 
mcr he call- elements, or simple Mies ; the e-t U also ealled peroxidt . So, if only 
loiter, .compound bodies. The number of one acid is foritind, we designate it by the 
simple bodies now known is 53: that of name of the combustible, with the tormi- 
f lie compounds is much greater, and might, pat ion ic. Thus carlnui w till oxygen foVms 
at tiiM, npjH'ur to Is* infinite, since nut carbonir acid. If several are formed, that # 
only a difference of elements, inn even a which contains the lurtrer pro|x>rtiuii of 
difference of the proportions in wlueh the acidifying principle is dt*Mgnaf<*d by 
riiev are combined, makes an essential the temiination ic, ami f that which contains 
difference m the properties of tin* com-' less,, by the termination au& Thus sul- 
(voiiikL It is, however, much less than plmr forms sulphuric aaid and sulphurous 
would be supposed, niul even less than acid. If there an; still intermediate com- 
the numlicr of jKwsible combinations of pounds, we annex hypo (signifying less), 
simple liodies. Twelve, of the simple to designate a lower degree of acidity 
bodies are oxygen, iodine, clilonne, bro- Tims wo slioulpl liave sulphuric , hyfktftd- . 
mine, fluorine, hydrogen, l>orou, carbon, phuric ; sulphurous, hyposulphurous . Jn 
phosphorus, sulphur, azote and selenium ; tin* acids and oxides, r blondes, A;o., the 
and 41 are metajs. (<j. v.) Tha live first combustible is called the base. When 
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!the Tim is the mine, the peroxide, &c., 

* alvrityaoomains less oxygen, &c h tharf the 
\ h lowest acid. For the names of coipj>ouiids 

of two binary bumf bodies, no rules have 
' been adopted to express the union of two 
'oxides two acids, or an acid with a non- 
metallic oxid£. But those formed 
acids ami metallic oxides are called salts, 
[ and tbeir individual nan^s are flam'd by 

* changing the termination of the aritl and 
placing it before the name of the inctol ; 

t the termination ms is changed into itr, 

* and tr into ate ; .sulphurous and with the 
oxide of tin would form sulphite of tin ; 
sulphuric acid and tin, sulphate of'hn. If 
the same acid combines with more than 

' one oxide of the same metal, then we 
prefix the characteristic of the oxide to 
the name of th«* acid: thus sulphuric 
arid? combined with the proto\i*k* of 
iron, form*® the protosulphate , with the 
peroxide, the persulphate, of iron. Other 
niRttuicc* hate also the pmjKMly of unit- 
niff with acids. neutrhli/nig them, and 
forming compounds analogous to salt**. 
There are no general rub's for tin* nani^s 
.of these comjiounds : hut the substances 
themselves arc, railed salifiable bqst s. The 
rule* of nomenclature, in regard to the 
combination of the romhii<tihle>. vary : — 
1. If the constituent* an* metal-. they 
form alloys. 2. If the compounds are 
solid or liqifid, and forint d of a metallic 
aiid a non-niytalhc combu-tiMe. we cne 
to ihe loiter the termination uni ; as. ear- 
tion w r itli in»n tbrni* carburet of it on. If 
both are non- metallic, tin* termination 
uret may la* attaehed to eiiliei ; a-. phos- 
phunt of sidjthur \ or sulphur* t of phos- 
phorus. & If the cninjNiiiud i- gaseous 
we name tlw* gas, or one of the ga-c-, if 
:t is composed of two, at id join the othei 
'oinponent as an adjective: a**, phosphu - 
reted hydrate a. « 

Chemnitz, tile pnuripal mauufacturm*: 
.town m the kingdom of Saxony, in' the 
department of the Fr/gebirgo, on fin* 
river Chemnitz, i** well built, and contains 
1000 house-, with l<i,000 inhabitants 
P. amongst w hom are 1107 i mister- vvoaverJl 
and btK) jounieymen and apprentice-. 

. The pritici{»al manufacture* are white and 
printed calicoes, gingham*, handkerchiefs 
' and various articles u-od for hed-quilt**. 

‘ Of 12 cotton factories founded about the 
middle of the last cenrury , several employ 
. from 300 to 500 workmen. 40 sp/niiing- 
* jniJJji, in the towii and its environs man- 
ufacture upward* of 1,000,000 pounds of 
yam annually. The manufufrure of cot- 
tod hone ha* been brought to very great 
j*erfection, and they are ex]Kirtcd in large 
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quantities to the U. State* and South'.; 
America, beside* furnishing most of the 
European markets, through tlie fair* of 
Leipsic, Fronkfortand Brunswick. -With** * 
in a few years, they have even Wo sent 
to England, strange feus this may •sound. ‘ 
They are manufactured in the neighl wr- 
ing villages. 

Chemnitz, Martin, a distinguished 
Protestant theologian of the Kith century, 
rose, by his extraordinary talents and pro- 
found knowledge, from low circumstance 
to a high degree of celehntv. lie was 
bom at Trcuenhrietzcn, in the Mark of 
firundenhiirg, Nov. II, 1522, of poor pa- 
rents; received his education at Mugde-, 
burg a.id Frankfort on the Oder, and, m 
154 1, liecame a schoolmaster m Writ/en 
‘on the Oder, to obtain the means of con- 
tinuing his studies at Wittcnlierg. By 
the advice of* Melancthon, he* applied 
himself to nmthrrnntio and astrology. In 
1550, lie became hbninan of duke Albert ' 
of Prussia. He then wrote ‘his Lori the o- t 
lofriri (edit. Poly carp. Leyser, Fnmkfort 
on the Maine, 1501, !«»!.), a valuable com- 
mentary on Melancthon V system of dog- 
matic-. Being united to Brunswick, :e- 
mmi<tcr, la* attacked the Jesuits m lun 
Theolotrier Jtsuilarum pracipua Camltr , 
(Lcijimc, 15(i2). and, wlien the council of 
Trent thought itself .wailed in this work, 
he wrote Ins fJramni Cunrilii Tridtntini 
(ne-t edit. 1707, fol„ FrunkJort on tie* 
Maim*), a work of great historical value. 
Ib* adhered to 1 .ut her*- doerrme concern- 
ing tin* etifliaris't. wrote on tin- subject, 
cnmpo-icd tire Corpus Doctrine pruUnira 
fi»r tin- Lutheran-, and grudualhT became 
h» implicitly aitacliisi to the Lutheran 
doctrine, that his effort.*' in support of n 
contributed to clieck the progre— of the- 
oh gieal m fence. He died, April tf, LVmi, 

.it Bnin.swi<k. He was the* author of it 
great number of work** bc-ide 4 * those al- 
ready mentioned. — Hi* grand-on, Philip 
Bogi-luv ton Chemnitz, born hi Hitt*, 
a soldier hi the* Swedish sen ire, wrote 
the celebrated work, fh Hat if me Status it: 
Imperio nostro Hnmanu-Ginnanico, &e. 
and. Hippolito ft Lftpid* ( HJ40, 4to., and 
IB 17, Pimo.), which did more injury to 
the interests of the emperor than tlje lo-s 
of many battles. He then became Swed- 
ish historiographer, and wrote a history 
of tin* Swedish and (sermon war (ll»4S 
arid W53). He died at hw estate neat 
ILillstadt, in Sweden, in 1(»7K / 

CjiK^rea, Marie Joseph do, Iwm, Aug. 
2s. 17B4, in Cnustjuitinople (where his 
father, Louis Clu'micr, known as the au- 
thor of valuable works on the Moor-, 
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Morocco arid the Ottoman empffre* wax in the erection of piers, d^pnmg and 1 ; 
consul-general), went, when veiy young, enlarging the harbor, and erecting fortifi- 
to Paris, served as an officer of dragoons, cations. Alter the peace of l<89y the 
left the* service, and devoted himself to French government determined to make 
jjtenuy pursuits in Paris. * . After an inter- * Cherburg a great h&val depdt, and in dif- 
vnl of three years, he published his ferent attempts, -before 1808, expended 
Charles IX, which may be considered as more than £2,000,000 in constructing a 
a monument of the taste prevailing in vast bulwark to break the water, render- 
Fitniw at the beginning of the revolution, ing the road a safe anchorage. After- . 
and is not without poetical merit Ch£- 1 wards, under Napoleon, a bask? was 
nicr, by flattering the passions of die peo- formed, 1000 feet long and 770 wide, oc- 
plo, soon gained great popularity, llis eupying 18 acres, ( having a depth of 50 
Henri Vill ha Mori de Colon , and Coins feet, and capable of containing 50 sajl of 
Gracchus^ were received with great ap- die line. In* addition to this, a wet 
pLiusc. He whs chosen *a member of the Mock has been constructed of equal di- 
convention, where, for a considerable, mensions. The cost of the basin arid 
time, lie In-longed to the party the dock was nearly £5,000,000, without the 
most violent democrats. This spirit aj>- expense of improving the rdads. The 
(wars even in his Feneton and Timoleon , mud, however, already begins to accurnu- 
published in I79II and 1794. In the liprt lute in die basin. The current, if the tide 
years of Ins life,, be was engaged in pre- sets in, is so strong, that sometimes 10 or 
paring a history of French literature. His 12 cables are necessary to hold a vessel, 
discourses at the Athcna-urn, i#i Paris, in Napokwfr view* respecting Cherlpng, as 
3H09 and 1807, contain the history of the given in count I^is Cases’ Journal, are 
French language, and of the different de- very interesting. 

partinents of poetry and prose, down to Ciif.ribon; a principality of Java, on the 
1 ho tiling of Francis 1. In ati intnMuc- N. coast ; lat. Ion. 108° 3.V K. It 

turn, published in 18(M», he explained die is divided tffilo 9 districts, and contains, 
plan of the work, together with the prin- about 90,000 inhabitants, besides stmn- 
npftl results of his researches. (Sim- hi« gen*. Thib country is dtv tried liotween two . 
fVajpnriM du Fours de ijittrralure, fail d prun es ls»di of whom arc feudatories of 
Mtkbue en 1800 rt 1807, Ac., Pans *he Dutch Fast India company. The 
•J808.) Chenier also treated of the char- .production- are coffee, timber, cotton yarn, 
'idenstie features of die principal works areivi, indigo, Sugar, and also a little pep- 
iii French literatim 1 , from 1788 to 1808, iri per: this last article fonnerly grew here in 
his Tableau historian de VKlat et drs such abundance, that, in the year 1880, the 
Proecrte de la Ijitteratare iYanraisr depuis bhar, of 375 fiounds was fluid fbf at the 
I7H9. In his last piece on thf f decennial rate of no more than 10 Spanish dollars, 
pnzi's, he maintained that the pn/e prifrn- Tin' rhinoceros is seen on the hills and m 
iscd for the best didactic work was due to the forests in this district. The homes 
one oflus fonner enemies. His criticism arc small ami well made, but vicious, 
on I*u Harfm’s Lijcn is the most correct Cheriboh, Shcriftoiu or Tchertbon ; a town 
and impartial view whiefi has lieen given in Java, capiud of die principality of the 
ofdiat work. He died Jan. II, 1811. same name, 179 miles M. liatavia. It is 
CHF.qi 7 i.Rs. (Set* Draughts.) sitftated at the liottofii of a dtx-p Iwy, and 

CiihaiuiRo, or Chkhkovku; a kuijkui was fdhncrly a station of some impor- 
nf France, on the Chunm-1, in die dejtart- taneC. 25,000 • inhabitants, 
went of 1m Mane he {the Channel); lfi Chrrihon Reef ; a reef in the East ln- 

Jeaguns N. St Fo, !14 W. N. W. Paris: diqn sea, near die north const of Java; lat. 
Ion. 1° :t7' W W.; lat. 49° W N; d°TF S. ; Ion. 108° J*4' K. 
population, 15,900. It has a commercial Cuerokees, or Tsdllarf.es, die more 
court, an exchange. a school of navigation proper nans 1 . (See Indians.) The name 
and a learned society. It is situated at Cherokee is now fierfeo.tly settled {it is used, 
the bottom of a large liny, between cupe in tact by die Indians themselves); hut the 
Barfleur and capo 1> Hogue. The build- condition of tins tntx%is oftso interesting a 
injt of small vessels and the manufacture character, diat we luive diougbt premier to 
of woollen stuffs fonn die principal eni- defer uur account of them to 4 p. place 
ploy me -nt of die, inhabitants. 'Phis port where we limy lie able to give the reader 
luis ad ways lieen considered*, by the something more satisfactory than would 
French, as an object of great iinjKirtance now bo in our power, fiurtictiWly in resjirc^ 
in the navigation of die English channel to the subjm of dieir i>olittcal relafions 
<<nA immense sums have bond expended to the 11 . States and die stnte of Georgia, 
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which hove already occasioned mucji dis-. contains about 2000 houses, partljnof stone, 
etymon, and are likely to Tomain some with 2G,0p0 inhabitants. The city consists 
v « time longed in controversy. of fotir parts:*— 1. the fortress, with a 

r Orervnea. (See Chirori&a.) church, a mint, an arsenal and atannon- 

Cherrt. The cherry is a fruit of die foundery ; 2. the naval offiqc, witlt e&ten- 1 
^ prune or phim tribe, .the original stock of sivo naval magazines and dock-yards ; <L 
.-which is the wild cheny (prunwt ciraautt). the Grecian suburb, witli a large wans' 
The gradual effect of cultivation on the house; and, 4. the suburb for soldiers. 

- cheny has been the production of several The naval office has Ikjch transferred to 
kinds, which, froth in size and flavor, Nikolajov (at the confluence of tlie lngu! 

4 greatly e\ceed*the fruit of the parent stock. with tho Hug), founded in 1781^ the situa- 
t The kinds that are liest known art' tho tion of which is more convenient und , 
fMay-duko, white-heart and black-heart healthy. The harbor is annually entered 
cherries. — The trees are propagated by by 400 Greek boots, liesides several Aus- * 
grafting them usually upon die stocks of* tnan and French vessels. Wherever huge 
"■ wffid black and red ehenry-4recs, which mere have but a slight descent towards 
are reared for that purjxw. This agree*- their^noutlis, a great quantity of mud ar- 
able fruit $ edten fresh or dm*d. Jt is cumulate which renders the lied grndu- 
sometimes presented with supir a< a ally shallower, and, finally, rises ntmve the 
sweet-meat. made into jam, used in tile surface of the, walor^ foniung morasses 
preparation of tlie liquor called cherry- and islands, which leave u narrower lied 
brandy, anil made into wine. From wiki for the stream. £*ueh an aceuinulation 
black cherricH the Sw is4 distil an anient takes place more rapidly, if two rivers of 
spirit, by the sale of which to tlie French considerable size, like tlie DniejXT and 
and Gerinans, they derm* considerable Hug, empty into the same Imy. A deep 
profit. — The wood of the cherry-tree, lied should, therefore, In* dug and qtnbuuk- 
which is hard ami tough, is much u**od, etl for the united mere, which will hr 
particularly by turners and eahimn-niiikers, kept free by the action of the current, at 
in many places, for the manufacture of least for some tune. This was overlooked 
chairs and other furniture. The gum that by Potemkin, when he filrriu-d the j«an 
exudes from tiie bark is, in mem respects, of this City ; and large vessels uie, tlicre- 
cquai to gum arable. antl^ is considered fore, ohligod to discharge }»art of their car- 
very nutriti\e. llasMjlqui^t informs u> ff t p m*s in the harixir of Oezakow, wliieli hu< 
that, during a riege, more than KM) 111**11 17 feet of water; and those* which are ouf- 

* were kept alive for nearly two moittu*.. ward I found complete- rlfcii cargoes then-, 
without any other sustenance than a httle In lfr*2d, however, tin* bed of the iugul, 
*of this gum, winch they occasionally took which discharges its waters into tlie Black 
into their mouths, and suffered gradually m-al was dcejiened to I8J f<*et % so that, in 
to dissolve. I ctA >, a ship of 1 1 0 gun> could l>e launched 

Cherrv-Lvurfl. The cherry -laurel tit Nikolgjct. Tin* pn it nice of < "hereon 
( prunus lanro-cf rasas) is remarkable only or Xikolajev (contaimiig ‘£>.500 square 
m producing the celebrated laiftvl-w nt<T. miles and .171,000 inhabitants) is a dry 
. This is a most powerful jioison, the heath, rising gradually tow ards the south, 
strength of whffh (like tliat of peach- containing rich meadows here and there, 
kernels, bitter almonds, cherry-leaves. Arc ) and, along the mere, almur 18 limens, or 
depends upon the presence of pre.-sic marshy lakes. The soil along the shores 
acid, now so well knawii. Laurel-water i*. every where iinprogiint«*d with iron, 4 ’and 
is obtained from tlie leu\es and flowers, produce* salt plants in ahuiidauc**. Jt i-, 
•or the leave* only, of this plant, by disfijja- therefore, suitable for raising sheep. The 
lion, and was formerly much used, and climate, iti summer, is hot; in winter, cold v 
touch dreaded, as a |«oison. Of late years. The mulberry -tree, which loves a soil un- 
it has gone out of use. The German pregnutrd witli salt, thrives hero luxun- 
kxrschwhsser is a strong spirit, jxw« sslng antly ; hut the. inhabitants do not turn it 

- the same properties, in a less deimv, to advantage by tlie cultivation of silk- 

08 do noyau, and other similar coidiaN*, worms: agriculture is yet m its iiifliu- 
which should all be used witli great c.m- e\ here. Ju 1787, the emperor Joseph and 
tion. t the empress ( tathnrine II met at Ghoreon, 

C hers on, capital of the Russian gov- and, amid the splendid festivities of tliat 
•eminent ofGhereOn, 011 the Dnieper, about occasion. formed an alliance against tint 
Q0 utiles from its mouth, ionucrly the Porte. The tomb of Potemkin is in the 4 
* chief naval station on the Black m'c, city, and that of Howard a few niiles from 
founded in 1778, is well fortified, and it/ The cities of Odessa and OozukovY, 
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and the ruins of Olbia, at the mouth of the 
Bug, are in the government of Chonon. 

Chrrsonesus (Greek ; a peninsula). 
TLJsimme luw been given to several pen- 
insulas; as, t die Cinibrian ohersonc- 
suA (chmtpnmu Cimbrica), How Jutland, 
&c. (nee Cimbri ) ; 2. the Taurian cher- 
Hoiiesus (ch, Tanrica, also called Magna), 
the 'peninsula formed by the Black ecu 
and tin* sda of Azof— tlie Crimea ; 3. the 
Thracian ckeiwoncdus (ch.. Thrarica, or 
merely Chersonesus), die great peninsula 
in Thrace, now tin* peninsula of the l)ar- 
, dandles. 

Cuf.rlb, in the Scriptures ; an angel hf 
the second choir of the iirsl hierurrliy, 
Chtrubim is* the Hebrew plural of churub, 
n> at raphim w of seraph . The former sig- 
nifies, as children ; the latter, as farms qf 
fin. The chfirch hus argued to them 
their nuik in the heavenly hosts. Paint- 
ers and sculptors commonly 'represent the 
dieruhiin by a child's head, between 
w mgs. Raphael's paintings an* tiemitifully 
adorned wutli these lovely creations of 
1 alley. 

riiKRi hi.ni, Luigi, hum at Florence, in 
17<>0, a disciple of 8arti, at the age of If* 
<mn]M>M*d an opera, •Jdriunvm Stria, at 
Leghorn, which w'as, however, too learn- 
ed for the cuiinoi^curs of that city. lie 
was letter underwood ut Mantua and Tu- 
rin. \t tin* former place, m 1781, hi" s*cc- 
ond o|Ktu, Jhissandro mil* Lulu, and, at 
the latter, in 1788, hi-* Iftpnia m *hthdt, 
w lie received with universal applaii"i'. Ib* 
was tlien invited to Paris, where be attract- 
ed attention by hi- operas thmophoun , 
Ltoluiska, Jftedva , Ac. But the triumph 
of Ins genius was the eelebiated oj»era 
Li'S deuj Journtcs , winch i-* a master- 
piece of niudcal eotuposiiioii. The month 
of Cherubini art* enhanced by bis singular 
modesty, in winch he resembles the great 
Mo/art, whose suhhme gcuitis he reven*s. 
He is one of the fuc supennleiidt*iits of 
the rynst n'atoirr in Paris. In 1805, he 
was in\ ium! to Vienna, to compose an op- 
era for the iiri|MTial theatre. There la* 
produced his Winiskn, which was repre- 
seiited with the greatest applause in 1800, 
and displays great depth of feeling and 
power of awakcuuig emotion. Ut* lias 
coiiii»omh1 much since his return to Paris. 
In 1821 ap|ieured hiafllancht de Provence 
ou la Cour des Wes, in tliriv acts,* in 
which he wus assisted by Berton, Buiel- 
dic*u, Kreutzer tuid PaCr. 

Chekusci ; the most celebrated German 
trilie among the lsuevones. They inhals- 
ited both sides of the llartz mountains, be- 
twoeu the south-western part of the Thu- 


ringian forest, where die Gstti wdfp their " [ 
neighBore, and the Sfde. ' Drama, on 
ids retreat from the Shale to the Rhine, 
passed through die southern past of their r 
country. ' But, in advancing flora the ter- 
ritory of Poderbom, over the Weser, to- 
wards the Elbe, he took his course through 
the nortlieru part Here the After see me 
to have beep their northern and eastern ' 
boundary . They also jiossesscd some ter- 
ritory' on the west hank of die Weseh 
Their national 'league comprised all the 
tripos U tween the Weser, the Rhine and 
tho Lippe — the Cattuarii, Ansibarii, Dul- 
guinnii, Marsi, ( Tiamavcri, &e. * The Ro- 
mans first became acquainted with the 
Chcnisei in tlie year 10 B. C., when Dru- 
*sus forced his way as far us die Weser, 
but, for want of provisions, avbs obliged to 
return. In the follow ing year, he acivano - 
etl from the Weser towards the Elbe, on 
the liortli side of the Hereyniaii forest, 
through the midst of die Cherueci. At 
that tune, tliev were not very formidable 
In tin- year 7 B.C., they Wen entered into 
an alliance with the Romans, and served 
in their aritm*". But when Varus attempt- 
ed to mukcjhem trihutary to Rome, and" 
subject them to the Roman law r >, they re 
\ oltcd. Yam**, l>eing decoyed by them 
into tin* forest of T« m>bur& m the yea** 

V \. I)., was destroyed, with life whole 
army, in a battle which lasted three days. 
fSee . Jrminius and Germania.) — Cpoi. , 
this, the Clieru-ei Iweame the chief object 
of die attack- of the Romans. Genoam- 
cti" (ij. v.), victorious over the Marsi and 
CnftJU niiuvhed against die Oherusei, 
wIiom leader*, Seirestus and* Armlnius 
(the latter of whom had carried off the 
daughter of the former), were at war with 
each other.* Segi*<tus, pressed by Annin*-’ 
ii", called Gcnnonicus to lus aiil, who de- 
livered him, indeed, froinsltis danger, hut 
wu# obliged to return, after several cam- 
paigns Without liaVuig obtained any [n*r- 
iniuient advantages. ♦By their fiist sueces**- 
«*",llie ChoMje-ci had liecmnc ven* j>ovverfid 
Tlieir alliance with the Lombards and 
Sei(lnoia*s, who lmd reiumnved the Mar- 
eoniannie eonfederaey, and the victory qf 
Aimiiuiis over tlic Marcomaiuu under 
Murohoduus, ruis«*d the Cherusei to tho 
firat rank among the Gennau nations. But, 
aller da* tt"sa.wiatioiv of *Anuiniiis (21 ' 

V. 1).), new disturbances broke out among 
thciik They committed the supreme coni - 
nmnd to ltahcus, die last survivor of the 
family of An minus, hut soon after expel 
led him. Tlie Loinliards restored him to B 
his rights ami dignity, after a long and* . 
destructive war with the Cherusei, who, ' 
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/ ^giiriEttetl by their allies^ t mm now con- 
Lftad to the territcHT between the tiaqle 
4. {rid the eouth side of the Hercynidn forest 
Id the tliird century, they, with their for- 
mer allies, were swallowed up in the great 
Frankish confederacy, and no longer ap- 

* pear as a distinct propfe. 

Chesapeake Bat ; a spacious hay of 
North America, m the states of Virginia 

* and Man land. Its entrance is between 
caw* Charles and cape Henry, 10 miles 

. \Vidc : and it extends 199 miles to the, 
northward, through the states of Virginia' 
and Man land, dividing them into two 
parts, called die fiwfrni and western shores .« 
It is from 7 to 20 miles broad, ami gener- 
ally as much as 9 fathoms deep ; alfiml- 
ing many commodious harbors, and a safe 
and easy navigation. It receive die wa- 
’tersof the Sinspicliunna, Potomac, Raji- 
|iahnnnoc, York and Jaimes rivers, which 
are all large and navigable. 

Ohesem>f.n, William ; a celebrated 
English surgeon and anatomist. He was 
Iwirn in Laiceslcnriiire, in Itte'H, and, after 
a coininon school education and. some 
medical instruction in the country, lie 
went to London to prosecute his studies. 
At the age of *<£2, he liegan to gi\e lectures 
on anatomy, aitd, in J7J1, he was chosen 
F. R. S. in 171il, he published a treatise 
on the Anatomy of the Human Body, ^o., 
long esteemed a favorite manual of the 
science. He contitmed to nvd Ins hr-* 
tures for more than VO ye sirs duruig w hieh 
he gradually ru*e to die head of In* pro- 
fession. Tn 172.*!, he jtahlitdied a Treatix* 
on the High Operation ti>r the Slone. 
(JicseJden, who was a very dexterous and 
successful ujx*mtor, afterwards added to 
jiis reputation by practising what i- term- 
i ed the lateral method of ojierutng for the 
stone, ninee generally adopted. A pecu- 
liar operation, %lnch he jwrfonned on a 

S routh of 14, who, hud lieeii blind from^ii* 
rirth, and who obtained Ins sight by means 
of it, attracted much yoticc; and. \n 172H, 
he published an account cVf it^i tin* Phi- 
losophical Transactions. In j 7#J tva© 

J -published hw Osteography, or AiiahUm 
of the Bones, fiilio, consisting of plates and 
abort ‘explanation-, a splendid and accu- 
rate work. Cheselden obtained, in 17:17, 
tlie appointment of chief surgeon to Cbcl- 
0ea hospital. This situation lie held till 
his death, which took place at Bath, April 
. 10, J 752, in conucquenre of & fit of ajH>- 
• plescy. Strides the productions already 
mentioned, he published a translation 
from the French of Le Draffs Surgery, 
•and several anatomical uud surgical jmi- 
pen in the Philosophical Transactions. 


, The private character ofoCheeeldoii was . 
- 'generally respectable ; but he was not ’e*. 
,empt from * faults and foibles. Among . 
these was, a predilection for pugi)$m, and 
a degree of vanity which rendered him ** 
more ambitious of hfcing thought a skilfol 
architefet or coaChmaker than a good anat- 
omist He was, however, humane and 
liberal, and was much esteemed by Pope 
and other literary men with whom he was 
acquainted. 

Chess ; the most celebrated and gen- 
eral of all sedentary panics. One of the 
greatest charms of chete hes, no doubt, in 
tWeircmnslanoe, tlmt, whilst man is every- 
where surrounded bv chance; in this game, 
as g% norally played, he lias entirely ex- 
■ chided it, except that it must lx* decided 
by chance w hich of the two players shah 
Ix'gin. The game affords so much vari- 
ety, so much sro|>e‘ for calculation, so 
many nppurtiuiitics to exhibit foresight 
and penetration, thut it has lieen held in 
great cetmn h> all nations acquainted 
with it, and all tiersons who have con- 
quered tlie difFioiihio> of leonung it The 
Mohammedans except chess from tlie law 
against gambling. Whilst this game af- 
fords enjoyment worthy of mature minds, 
it is an excellent exercise for the y ounjr, 
as it teaches patience and nrcmiisjH'Ction, 
strengthens the judgment^ and encourages 
|x*r!e\ erance ui a plan affording a pros- 
jieet of cyentual success, though, at the 
moment, the situation of tilings may ap- 
|x*ar lervcntical. Tlie Chinese pretend 
to have known it 200 years previous to 
oui era. It wa‘- brought, in the sixth wai- 
tm$. from India to Persia, win nee it was 
spread b\ die Arabians and the crusader* 
all oyer the chiii/ed world. It w most 
commonly played in Asia. In fort, its 
w nolo * oriqiusitioii and its name {wove it- 
A-iatie origin. In Hani*crit, it is called 
srhthrantsh , a ward which is txdieved to 
indicate tlie most inqiortant coiii|H»nhiit 
ports of an luicient JKaatem army — eJe- 
nhants, infantry, sitlosl wukAiis, * &n«i 
hoists. But this name was supplanted 
by the Persian term shah (king), which 
the game ha-* retained, more or less cor- 
rupted, in all languages, Generally, chew 
is played by two persons upon a board, 
the same ns that used in draughts oi . 
chequer*, containing 04 squares. Tin 
Ixufcd must lx* ho placed, that each playei 
has a white square at his riglit hand. The 
squares are named from tlie pieces, viz.; 
tluit on which the king is placed is called 
tiie king's stfuare; ‘that on which the 
king’s pawn is placed, the king's second 
square ; that before .tlie |wwn, the king's 
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iiird ; the next, the kkufs fourth ; ' Chaiies XH Sweden 
and so on with all the pieces of each side. ' ' wh&x he ms so closely 
•Each plover has eight pieces and eight hodse near Bender, hr 
pawns# In placing toe pieces, the ancient * Amin, caliph of Bagdad, would not he di$- 
rule is to be followed — served regina ado*, turbed In chess-playing when ids city was 
rtm (the queen maintains' the color)— that earned, by assault. frederic the Great 
is, the black queen is to be placed on the loved chess much. Napoleon did not 
black square, in the middle of the line play it "particularly welt Among, the 
next to the player; in a similar way, the most famous players and writers on* the 
white qfteen on the white field. On the game are, a mike of Brunswick, named 
side of the king and the queen stand the Augustus, who, in the 17th eeritury, pub- 
bishops; then follow the two knights; and liaised, upder the name of Selenus , an In- 
last, the rooks or cast)e<v The object of traduction to the game (1(116, 4to.),-now 
the game is, to bring the adversary’s king very rare ; Philidor, a iFretocbman, who 
into such a situation that he cannot move, • was particularly distinguished in London, 
which is calk'd checkmating. The king in 1780— 90; Gioacchino Greco, cele- 
ean never be taken. The play ewfe with brated in tlie beginning of the 17th cental-, 
a chcckifmte. (It is rcluted of doctor ry ; and tlie Arabian Philip Stamina in 
Franklin, tliat once, playing chess in Puns, Paris, 17.17, (Paxton’s M Game and Playe 
aqd licing checkmated, he said, u Take the of the Chesse,” printed in 1474, is general- 
king ; I am a republican, and don’t rare Jy admitted to bo the first typographical 
for him.”) It is not uninteresting to eon- work executed in England. JlnasUuria , a 
eider the different names which tlie pieces German no\el by Ilgynse, contains many 
have received in \ arioiis countries. In ingenious ideas oil chess-playing, and sev- 
the East, the queen Ls calk'd Ijv the; more cral Hue games. Some very curious man- 
proper nans' of vizur, or general. The uscripts, relating to tliis game, in the 


redan pHyeA at them, 
losely Deneged in tfab 
r, by the Turks./ Ai' 
;dao, would not fee dic- 
ing when ids city was . 

frederic the Great 
. Napoleon did not 


last, tlie rooks or castles The object of 
the game is, to bring the adversary’s king 


The play ends with brated in tlie beginning of the 17th centu-, 
s related of doctor ry ; and tlie Arabian Philip Stamina in 
laying chess in Pans, Paris, 17.17. Caxton’s u Game and Playe < 
1, lie said, u Take the of the Chesse,” printed in 1474, is general- 


eider the different names which tlie pieces German no\el by Ilgynm*, contains many 
have received in \ anous countries. In ingenious ideas on chess-playing, and sev- 
the East, the queen Ls calk'd Ijv the; more cral tine games. Some very curious man- 
proper name of trizur , or general . Tlie uscripts, relating to this game, in the 
t-Miops are called, m Germany , run tier* ; ('hine.se, Sanscrit, Persian and Arabic 


and in France, fools {fans). Tin 


languages, Jiave been partially translated ; 


original!}, elephants, with giants on thoin. and the press's of Europe have teemed 
The knights are culled, in (arnnau. /tap- with similar productions, die most noted 
*rs. The castles wens originally. utrr- of which ore enumerated by Mr. Lewis, in 
chariots , which, is also indicated n> tin* the preface to his edition of Saratt on 
won! rook, from the Indian rod or rot/:. ('liens, 1822 . — Laxcs of the game v 1. If 
With the old Germans, the pawn''. now* the lioarri, or pieces, be improjieriy placed, 
called peasants, wen* styled Hauler (Van- in** mistake cannot In* rectified after four 
dale), a tnlie despised by the German-, mows on each side an* played. 2. When 
1km John of Austria bad a mom, the fl«»or a player has touched a piece, lie mum 
of which wits made like a ri»e-> Iwmrd. trsn e it, unless it was only to replace it; 
On this He. played w'ltb li\ insr |ier-*>ns. when lu* must sav. J'adovbc, or /replace. 
Tlie |>cnHaht$ of a German tillage, Stiop- 3. When a player has quitted a piece, he 


On this He. played w'ltb litiusr |ier-*>ns. when lu* must sav. J'adovbc, or /replace. 
Tlie |M'nHant$ of it German ullage, Stinp- 3. When a player has quitted a piece, he 
ke, or Sirolieck, near 1 lal!x*n<tadt, for about cannot recall the move. 4. If a player touch 
360 years, have been distinguished aschess- one of hrt adversary's pieces without say- 


playefs. The reason for thi* doubtful. 
Tin* most probable opinion is, that a cer- 
tain bishop, who lived among them, made 
t bem acquainted with tins game, and freed 
tliejn from several taxes, on condition that 
they would eoutiiuie to practise* it. Nu- 
merous anecdotes show how much the 
game of chess can ujisorh the mind. 
The elector of Saxony, Johu Frederic, 
was taken prisoner in the 1 Kittle at 
berg, by the < fe iii|mn>r Charles V, and 
was playing at chess with Ins tcUow'-pris- 
oner, Ernest of Brunswick, when it was 
intimated to him that the emjieror hail 
sentenced him to death. He paused for 
a moment, to remark bn the irregularity’ 
of die proceeding, and immediately re- 
rnimed the game, wliicli lie won. and ex- 
pressed, in a lively manner, the pleasure 
which he derived from his victory*. 
, voi* in.- , 12 


iug J'adoube , he may be coinfadled to take 
it, or, if it cannot lie taken, to move his 
kmg. 5. When a pawn is moved two 
steps, it may bo taken by any adversary’s 
pawn, which it jwq^es, und the capturing 
pawn must lie placed in that square over 
winch die other lcajis. 6. The kihg can- 
ndt castle if hi' has Iieferc moved, if he is 
in check, if in castling lie posses a check, 
or if die rook has moved. 7. Whenever 
u player checks his adversary ’s king, he 
must "say Check, otherwise die adversary 
neeil not notice tin* cjieck, If the player 
should, on die next move, attack the queen, 
or any other piece, and dieli say Check, 
his adversary may replace his last move, 
and defend fiis king. & When a pawn 
reaches die fust row of the adversary’s 
skle, it may be made a queen, or any 
other piece the player chooses, ft. If a 
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false move is made, am! is not discovered 
' until the next mow is completed, ItVun- 
v not be recalled. 10. The king cannot l>c 
Amoved into chock, nor witliin om> square 
of tfie adverse king, nor can any plajer 
move a piece or jwivvn that leave* Ins king 
.in check. 

• Chess Clubs ; societies lor the j>nrj>os4.‘ 
of playing chess, and usM*nibhng the liest 
players of a place. The} flourish most 
in Franco and England, but there an* 

, many m Germany. The} often challenge 
each other, uml the ghmc is earned on hy 
’ letter. 

* Ciifst (called, in anatomical language, 
the thorax ) is the cavit} of the hotly be- 

* tween the neck tuul the MI}. The ex- 
ternal part" of the thonix are tlu* skin, tie* 

x breasts, various nms’lo, and the Mies 
which form tin* frame of the cnvirv. 
Tliesv an* the sternum, mnmiig from the 
neck down the nuddle of the breast, and 
the nlis, w hich an* inserted in the spine, 
iuul arched towards the sternum, with 

* which they are finnh connected bv means 
of a cartilage. Tin* part" w iilim tie* cuv - 
itv of the thorax an* the pleura and its 
productions, the lungs heap, tlijmtH 
ghuul, oesophagus, thopicu duct, arch of 
the aorta, j«irt of the vena cava, the vena 
azygos, tlu* eightli ]Kiir of nerves, and part 

. of the great mtep*'Mal nerve. 

Chester (anciently D<ra'\. «i citv of 
Kogland, capital of Che*hm , "» die Dee, 
about 20 miles from the Iti"h "•■a, 115 
Bristol, Ifc*l N. W. Loudon : lou. 2* 5.T \\ 
lat. 11' N. : population. HUMP. It i- a 
bishops see. The city is square, and sur- 
round'd hy a wall ncafh two iriil«*s- in eu- 
euinferenco. It contain" a cailedrul. nine 
parish church<*s, a Homan Catholic chd|* 1, 
and eight plaees of worship forMwiitep* 
' of different |s*rsuasions The stn els an* 
hollowed outufa'rock to the depth of one 
story heneaili tin* level of tin* ground on 
each side; and the houses have a «*m of 
covered jMirtjco running on from house to 
house*, and from stn*et to street, level with 
the ground liehmd, hut oie* "ton uIm»v»* 

* the street in front. The castle i" a nnlfte 
* structure: the, walk an* evidently Xor- 

mau. It has two j early fair-, the most 
considerable in the north of England, h« Id 
on the 5th of July and 10th of Oct., each 
lasting 14 <bty% TJie manufacture* are 
not extensive; they consist chiefly of to- 
bacco, snuff, shot, white lead, iron, tuhae- 
. co pipes afid 1 leather. It sends two mem- 
bers to parliament. 

Chestebfielh (Philip Dormer Sian- 
fiope), earl of, a statesman, orator and au- 
thor, bom in London, in 1G94, studied 


with mat success at Cambridge. In, 
1714, ho made a tour through Europe, ', 
and acquired, particularly at Paris, that 
' polished grace of manners for which lie 
.was distinguished. On the accession of 
George I, general Stanhope, his great un- 
cle, procured him the place of gentleman 
of the liod-chainlH*r to the prince of Wales; 
and the borough of St. GcniminV, in Corn- 
wall, elected him to parliament, thbugh he 
had not yet attained the legal age. At 
the close of tlib first month of his inein- 
tH*rshi|», he delivered a sjR'ech, in which 
he astonished the audience h> tlu* vigor 
« of his thoughts no loss than hy the ele- 
f gance of his st}le, and the facility and 
grace Sof Ins deliver}, lie distinguished 
himself etjimlh in the hoti*c of lords, ui 
which lie took his seat after his fathers 
death. lit 1 72 s *, 1 m* w as npjMunted anihos- 
sidoi to Holland, und **ii receded in deliv- 
ering lluuover fmui "the calainilies of u 
war, bv which it was tlirealened. On Ills 
return, lie wa" made knight of the garter 
and l<»rcl steward of tlu* household to 
George II. Ih* was nl\env arils npjHunt- 
ed lord-heuteuam .of Ireland, and, on his 
rttuni, in 174b, received tin* place ofsec- 
n-'arv of slate : hut he soon retinal from 
public affair", and devote d tlu* remainder 
of Jus lift* to study mid the "orietv of his 
fra nd". H.- talent* as 1114 author an* dis- 
plnved in H*veral monil, critical and hu- 
nioiou" * -sav s,m hi"parliam< nfan speeeli- 
t*N which wen* printed ui a. later |M'riod t 
ami puilieularl} m u colleethai of letters 
to )u" "on, vvliu h are rolehiatcd through- 
out Europe*. To the charms of wit and 
tfRiCe he united good sense, a°thoiotlgh 
knowledge of the maimers. customs and 
the jwiJiMral condition of Etin>|N*, « \teii- 
"i\ e ji. torn uit ion. a noble and unalfecteil 
< li g.tnci , and a slv le that would do honor 
to the nioft e\p< iteiieed writer. All this; 
however, cannot excuse jhc corrupt moral 
tom- of hi" letter". ( Hie is -hocked to hear 
a lather .recommending io his -on grace 
of milliners as the huh essential quahr} 
foi a man of the world, and even instigat- 
ing him to hccutiotis irregularities. It 
must In* mentioned, however, in lux e,\- 
cuse, that the voung man to whom these 
letters were juldresscd (a natural son, 
w horn he hud adopted under tin* name of 
StunhojH ), was remarkable for the awk- 
vvnrdnervs of his manners, and that his fa- 
ther, who arpMi hi^h a value on elegance, 
hoped to inspire him with the same taste, 
bv setting the subject in its strongest light, 
llis dibits, however, wen* not succowfu). 
Towards the close of his lift*, Chesterfield 
M-ame deaf, and suilered from other 
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bodily infirmities, which cast, a gloom/ so, coiled because first used at the siege 4 
over his last days. He was intimate with ofUfoninaen, in that province, in 1658) ; ] 
Pope, Swift, Rolingbtakc, and other dis- an anned beaip of square timber or iron, 
tinguisfcod scholars, and an acquaintance * used tadefend the fronts of camps, breach* 
of doctor Johnson, who called him a wit es, &c. They are usually from 15 to 18 
among lords, and a lord among wits, and feet long, and connected by .chains,’ each 
said of his letters, that they taught the being perforated with small holes, to re- 
morals of a prostitute and the manners of reive rodp of wood or iron, pointed at 
a dancing-master. He died in ,1773, at their extremities, and, when moved in any 
the age of 79. } * direction, affording a sort of hedge of 

Chestnut* The sweet chestnut [fafius spears. 
raslanea\ is a stately tree, and is difetin- Ciiezv, Antoine Leonard ; bom at Paris, 
guishod l>y having sjiear-Hiiupwl and jx>int- in 1773; profets&or of the Oriental laii- 
ed leave's, with tapering serratures at the guagos, first . professor of 'the Sanscrit 
‘edge. The ftowera ap|>ear in long, hang-* language and literature in the college 
mg spikes, or clusters, aliout the month of royal , at Paris, the chair of which was 
Maj ; and the four, which is npc iii Se;>- established for him by Louis XVIH; and 
teinlHT, is enveloped in a husk defended one of the conservators of the royal or 
b> a great number of complicated prickles, national library. He has translated the ,• 
Notwithstanding the known durability of |>oeru Mejnun and Leila from the Persian * 
the oak, there clo4*s not upjiear any wyll into French, from which A. Th. Hart- 
authenpeuted instance of the age of an oak inann (Ijeiiwic, 1807) translated it into 
lieing equal to that of the celebrated chert- German. Jn 1814, he published an epi- * 
nut-tree at Tomvortli, in Gloucestershire, wale from the Sanscrit, entitled* Death of 
I which was known as a boundary murk 111 Yajua/latta. His wife is known in Ger- 
the reign of king John. This tree suj>- mum, under the name of Helming as a 
(Mised to have lieen then more than . r »00 pm*e writer und a poetess. Her mother 
years old; making its age at tins time al >o\e was a duugliier of the well-known Ger- 
1 100 years. The diameter of its trunk h man ptieteKvnadameKarschm. Heltuina 
15 feet, and it still continues to Ihnit fruit, wu- Imm in Berlin, Jan. 96, 1783, lived 
Few forest trees an 4 more beautiful than lor a time with muilame de Genbs in 
the ehertiiut. *lt is tnie that tlie "» 1 < » Paris, and resides in or near Vienna. She 
t> of p.itiAers prefer the oak li>r it* pu* t lui* written |>oetrv, novels, tales, and an 
turesque tonii; yet, in the l.thd>t‘a|N^ of opeia, Kury audit* for Mima von Weber. 
Salvator Rosa, and other eeiehrati <1 ma*- Cm \brbk v, Gabriel; a poet, bom at 
ters, chestnut-tm** are very eonspicuous. Savona, in the Genoese territory, in 1552. 
The tunlier of this tree was Voiim'rlx much Sound 111 mind and IkkIv, he lived to a 
inu.se. Jt is frequently used lor tin- lienins great age, and died at Savona in 1638. 
arid rafters of houses and ir> np[jeuhuirc His poetical genius develops! itself late, 
so neatly rfscuihk*** that of tin* oak, that it and he was considerably advanced, when 
requires tin* eve of a good judge to dirtin- he liegu^i to study tip* poets attentively, 
guisli them from each other. For the pretenvd tlu* Greeks, and particularly * 
heads and staves of ea**ks, the wood of the Pindar, his admiration for whom inspired 
chestnut is considered j>eeuliarly exeel- bun with the desire® of imitating him. 
lent ; and pipes made of it for the route)- Thus he created a •manner and style 
mice of watiT under ground an* said to wlu<*li was altogether different from that 
Itf more ihinihle than those made of either of the other Italian lyric poets, and which 
elm or oak. For funiiture, it mu) In* procured him the surname of the Italian 
siaineil so as somewhat to resemble inn- Pindar. Fqualh successful were hiS at- 
hogony. JIop-iM>lf»s mid poles tor esjial- tempts to mutate Anacreon ; his canzo- 
icrs, und dead fence*, made of young nets an* us eu>\ and elegant as hiscanzoni 
chestnut- tre^ an* preferred to most otli- are sublune. He is, licsides, the author 
cw. In the i;. States, it is chiefly used in of several epic, dramatic, pastoral and 
the manufacture of mils for fences. • other ]>oems. His fame soon spread over 
' Chestnut, Horse. (So* Horse-Chest- all Italy. He visited Rome, and resided a 
- nut.) considerable time at Florence and Genoa. 

OiiEVAL, A. (IYenck)\ on horseback ; Wherever he went, fie was loaded with 
astride any object. In a military sense, a presents and honors, 
body of troops is sMd to be a ckeval of a Chiaous, or Chiaofx, is a French cor- 
river, if one wing i* statiom*d on tlie right ruption of the Turkish word chaush or 
and the other on the lt*A hunk. '* chatush, tlie title of the myal nieKRTigCrs 

Chevaux de Frise (IKesland horses , or geutlemen-ushera in die court of the 
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•* gmfcd ttSDor/ Their office partite both 
of tt civil and military character, and they 
' get as the heralds and messengers of the 
^tamtre. . 

Cmiaramonti; tiie family name of pope 


other respects, becomes a picture only by 
means of the ckiaro scuro , which gives 
faithfulness to the representation, and 
therefore is of die highest importance for 
the painter ; at the sam^time, it is one of 
Plus VII. (<£ ▼.) Like his predeceiiora, % the ihost difficult brandies of an* artist's 
Clement XIV ai 


and Pius VI, from whom 
the museum Pio-Clementinum is railed, 
he augmented die treasures of art in the 
Vatican. The mu^ums established there 

• -by him and during his government are 
called after him ; but this name is partie- 

» tilariy applied to that collection of ancient 
v statues and reliefs, w hich an* placed in 
die hall adjoining tin* museum Pio-Cle- 
mentinum, The election and nmingi*- 
ment of these wen* rounnitted to Canota. 
The description of this museum (tl Museo 
Odaramonti descritto rd iUustrato da Fi- 
lippo jhirclio Visconti t Gius. .‘hit. Guai- 
tem, &c„ Home, 1818, fold' fomis u sup- 
plement to the work on the musio Pio - 
* Clementina , published by Gmmh. and 
Ennio Quir, Visconti.' — Titc entrance into 
the iriuaeo Chiaramonti, as well ns into 
tfae library of the Vatican, is hy the museo 
( Ckiaramonti ) delle inscrizioni , life nnH‘* 
uni of Greet and Roman inscriptions, 
wiiich are inserted in the walls of a long 
corridor — a collection which has not its 

• equal in Europe. The iwpc caused it to 
be arranged by Gaet Marini. The en- 
trance to it is through the btgjne of die 
Vatican. Then* is also a Jli Mint tea Chi - 
arwnontiy containing the whole library of 
cardinal Zelado, which has be**n add«*d to 

• the Vatican. 

Cbiari, Pietro : a prolific writer of 
comedies and not els; tioni at Bri-cm, 
towards the beginning of die ImIi rentti- 
ly. # After hating completed hiv studies, 
he entered the onlcr of Jesuits, nut soon 
changed the monastic for the secular life, 
and, thus tiecoming free from all ofiirmf 
duties, devoted himself solely to letter^ 
He resided at Venice, with the titf» of 
. poet to die duke of Modena, and, m the 
space of 10 or 12 yearn, brought more 
than 60 com*di«*s on the stage. Chian 
and Goldoni wen- rivals, but the public 
, adjudged die palm to the latter. Chians 
dramas in verse till 10 vols. ; those ju prose, 
4. He is not destitute of in\eiitioii nor 
* art in the management of his subjects, 
but his works ara deficient m animation, 
; vigor and humor, lie died at Brescia, at 
a very advanced age, in 17o7 or 1788. 

Cgu&o scrao (an Italian phrase, mean- 
ing clear-obscure ; in French, dcrir-obsntr), 
injaintin g, is the art of judiciously dis- 
triKlring die lights and shadows in a pic- 
ture. A composition, however perfect in 


study, because of tlie want of precise 
rules for its execution. Every art has a 
point where rules fail, and genius only can 
direct. This point, in the art of painting, 
is the chiaro scuro . The drawing of a 
piece may Ikj perfectly correct, the color- 
ing may he brilliant and true, and yet the 
whole picnire remain cold and liani. 
*This wt find often the ease with the an- 
cient paintcTs l**fore Raphael : and it is 
om* of the great merits of this sublime 
artist, that he left his masters far liehind 
him in chiaro sruro, though he is consid- 
ered not so perfist in this branch as Cor* 
tvggio and Titian, who were inferior to 
him m many other respects. The mod* 
in wIih*1i the light and shade arc fiistnh- 
uted on any single olyeet is easily show n 
by lines stipjtoH'd to lx* drawn flroni the 
source of the light winch is shed over the 
figure : but chiaro scuro comprehends, 1**- 
sules tin**, aerial persj»ectno. anil the pro- 
portional force of colors, by which object* 
are made to ad\un«*e or recede from the 
eye, produce a mutual effect, and form a 
united and Itcautifti) whole* Chiaroscuro 
jequin*^ gioat delicacy of eoncoptidii and 
skill of execution ; and excellence m this 
branch of art is to U* attained only by the 
study of nature and of die l»est masters. — 
Ci hiaro scuro is also understood in an- 
other scum*,* paintings in chiaro scuro 
Item*? Mich .•»% are jiainted in fight and 
'diode and :crie\esonly, without any other 
col-»r than tJ»e 1<* al olie of the objfTt, ns 
repn M utations of .-ndptuiv m stone or 
marble, ’['here are souk* fine pieces of 
ihi- sort in the Vatican at Rome, by Pole 
doro d<t Curawiggio, and on the walls of 
the staircase of the royal academy of Ism- 
don, hy Cipriani and Kigutid. 

< hickeo, MoTiir.ii Caret's. (riiv Pe 
tnl.) 

f 'niHt Aiii A ; a state or province of 
Mexico, bounded E, by Coaghuilu, S. by 
Durango, and W. by Cinaloa and Hononi. 
It is an dev aitsl district, and sutler* for 
want of water. 

Chihuahua ; a town of Mexico, and 
capital of the province of* tlie same name, 
on a small branch of the Conehos; 180 
mill's N. W. of Mexico : Ion. 104* W \V. ; 
lAr. 28* ,W N. ; population, 11,600. It is 
surrounded by rich silver mines. 

Chilblains arc puinful inflammatory 
swelling*, of a deep purple or leaden color, 
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to which the fingers, toes, heels and other, toy, intercepted ’betwem the foot of th& y ‘ 
extreme parts of the body are subject, on Aimes and the Pacific ocean, is divided 
being cxpoeed'fb a severe degree of cold. -Into tWo equal ports, the maritime and , 
The pain is not constant* but rather pun-' midland* The maritime part is intercept- 
gent and shooting at jiorticular times, and ed by three , ridges of mountains, running 
an insupportable itching attends it In parallel with the Andes, between which ‘ f 
some instances, the skin remains entire ; hut are numerous well-watered valleys. . The 
in others, it breaks, and discliarges a tbin midland country is generally level, of great ^ 
fluid. When the degree of cold has been fertility, and enjoying a delightful climate/ . , 
very great, or the application tong contin- The great chain of the 4*iderf traverses - 
ued, flic (Nirts aflectefjrare apt to mortify, ,, the countiy from nortli to south, and 
and slough off, leaving a foul, ill-condi- presents^ number of summits, the height 
tinned ulcer lmhjnd. Children and old of which has been estimated at upwards . 

S Vnre more aj»t to lie troubled with of 20,000 feet. Arqong the Chilean Andes 
aiiiH than persons of middle age ; and* there are said to he 14 volcanoes in a state 
such us an* of a scrofulous lrnhit an* re- of constant eruption, and a still greater * 
marked to suffer severely from thcfti. number that discharge smoke at intervals. 

('ifii.DF.nM\s Day; w festival celc- Chile abound*/ with vegetable, animal and *' 
hrnted by the church on the 2fc<th of Dec., inineml productions. Maize, tye, barley, 
in commemonitioti of the massacre of the pulse, wine, oil, sugar, cotton, and fruiW * 
Innocents. Bourne, in lus Mbfuitales of various kinds, are cultivated. It lias . 
Vutgarcs, mentions a popular sujM rstitiun, luxuriant postures, which fi*cd numerous 
that 44 it is very unlucky to liegyi any hcnls of cattle. It is rich in mines of 
work U|mhi Childermas day.” Bevel*, gold, silver, copper, tin and iron/ AU the 
^however, were held oil this day. tin rals aic found ; also a varid^y of earths 

• Chili:; a country of South America, and preciou* "tones. It is free from dan- 
hounded N. by Itiieuos Ayres, 1). by gerou-j or venomous munrnls, which ait* 
Bueno* Ayres and Patagonia, fn un which, so mucli ,drea*Vd in hot countries, and 
it is separated by the Andes, S. by Pata- hit* hut one speck * of small serpent, and 
iiouia, and W. by the Pacific ocean: (on. that |»erfW*tly harmless. The elimato is 
ti?P to 74' W. : fat. 2C to 4.V S. : uUuit remarkably *ahi! nous, and the weather 
1 100 miles ligig, and th>m 100 to *^00 generally *eranc. In the nurtheni prov- 
hmnd ; square miles altout 200,000. Pop- mce», it rarely rains, in some parts never, 
ulation stated, in JriOfi, at 720,000 ; by hut dews are uhimd&ut; in the central 
.Make- Brim, in IrtJO, and a ^panisli jour- jmrt, nun often continues 3 or 4 days in 
uni, at SHX),000. Another stuieim nt, -slid succession, followed hv 15 (ft 20 days of 
to he founded on a census, makes it fair weather ; m the southern provinces, 
1,200.000, exclusive pt^ind^jieiidciit In- nun* are much more abundant, and often 
dime*. ^ It is divided into two intendeticu s, eontmuc 0 or 10 days without cessation. 

St. Ju)ro an<l Cniieejitioti, whieh are sub- Tim r.unv season commences in Aynl, 
divided into Id province^, \i7. ('opinpo, and continues through August. Snow 
< ' 0 (|uuii 1 k>, Quillota. Aconcagua, Melippa, * fall** abundantly on the Andes, but is never # 
St. Jngo, Kancagua, C-olrhngim, Manic, section the coast. l.arthquakesurecom- 
Iruta,Chillnn, Puchucay and limlqmlt mu. iiaon. Chile was fonuerly ,u colony of 
The islands on* < 'otjuitnhaiu s, Mugillan, Spurn, hut, hi 1^10, the people took the 
Tortnrul, Pujaro, Masapieio, Jutiii Fenian- gowtumeiit into their own bauds, and, in 
<les, Mocha, am! the an*hi|M»Iago of fin- Irilr*. made a declaration of absolute inde- 
• loe. The chief towns are Santiago or St. prudence, which has bt*e!i hitherto uuin- 
Jngu (the capital), inception, Valjmnuso, terruptod, and recently acknowledged by 
Valdiwn, Chilian, Coqmrnbo, St. Fernando Portugal. The supreme authority was 
ainl Petoreu. The ii\ers are numerous, administered hv un elective magistrate, 
but small, and huve generally rapid cur- calk'd the sujrnmt director, until Max, 
‘rents. Some of the priiietpul ones are the * ltf27, when a president was substituted, 
Muule, Hiohio, Canton, Toltcn, Valdh ia, in mritatiou of the government of the l*. . 
Chaivm, Buitiio Mid Sinfbndo. Chile pn*- States. The KomtMi Catholic is the cs- 
sents a plain, gradually rising in elevation tahhshed religion of Chile, and the church * 
as it recedes from the coast and ap- is very rich. There are said to be about 
proueheM the Andes. From this sloping 10.00& monks* and nuns in this countiy, 
confonn&tion, it is fertilized and lieautifieib and the religious uistitulioiis with w kich 
by numerous rivers flowing front the An- they an* connected hold nearly- one third * 
des ; and of these, 53 communicate di- of the landed property of the country, 
rectly with the Pacific ocean. Thecoun- Tin* anny, in l8lo, was states! ut 8400 




CffiLE. * 

‘^sj jhWt*bapa ; the militia at 98^60 men,/ America ja .unhappily too familiar. At 
; aw the revenue at $2,177,967. Thd port' length, in 1641, preliminaries of peace 
, of Chile lying south of the river Biobio, 'were finally settled between the marquis 

■ k 30® ft is inhabited chiefly %f Baydes, then governor of ChAe, and 
hf Indians. Tlie Amucanians, a ce&' ’the Arancahians. By tlte tertim of the 
heated and warlike ti#*, inhabit the re- 4 treaty/the two nations agreed to suspend * 

■ rion lying between the rivers Biobio and hostilities, and the Araucanians engaged 
Valdivia. They are enfliufliaHtieally at* to prevent any foreign power flam Uwfirng 
‘ tached to lilw*Tty ; and have net erbcen sul)- on their tfemtories. Two yeepi aftcr- 

• dued. — Of the history of Chile, previous to war^p, die Dutch made an attempt to set* 
the middle of the 15th coiiturv. nothing , tie a colony at Valdivia; hut, hearing tint 
more is known than what nun ft* derived an army of Sjianianls and Araiioaniana 
from the vogue traditions of the natives, were marching against, them, they ova r- 

* In 1&15, the SjMiniarris first a i*»ted it. uated Chile, The peace brtwcHii' the 


a _ uated 

They wens at first, rm'ived In the Chi- * Spaniards anil Anmcanians lasted until 
leans with tlie utmost respect' : is it a crind 1655, when hostilities 'again broke out 

with Amir funner fury, and continued for 
10 years with various success. At the 
end of this )n*riod, a foniial treaty was 
made. This jicacc was more lasting than 
the funner, ami, until tlie beginning of the 
lHth century, the histoiy of Chile presents 
little deserving of recohi. Though tran- 
oiul tor so long a tune, tlie spirit of the 
Arauenuiniis was not broken, nor wak 
thqir aversion to tin* SjKUiiani* abated. , 
In 1723, n general conspiracy was fonnisl 
by the nations from the borders of Peru 
totliemer Biobio. ' At a fixed moment, 
when the watch-fire* wen* to bla/e on tb 
mountains, tlie Indians wen* to ns** against 
the whites, and release l hr country from 
Jlheir yoke. The (h*sigu, however, inis, 
ran ird : only the Arntfcamtuis took up 
arms; and, ufler a short contest, peuro wa> 
again concluded. In 1742, d«ni Josef 
Mauto, then governor, eolleeted the colo- 
nist into toAns. divided the cnijutry into 
procures, and founded several new ritictf. 
In 1770, u*» attempt of don Antonio (inn- 
zago Vi cornfiei the Aruucatiiatia to adopt 
liable <if industry, and to associate in 
towns, Wa.* the caiw of a new r war. At 
icti<rt!i, jH ftce was restored, one condition 
ot whicii was that the Amticaiiiuiis should 
keep a resident minister at Santiago — a 
stipulation which proves their power and 
importance. Chile fipfieaf* to have en- 
joyed tranquillity during the remainder of 
the J8th eentun, and, being relieved from 
the hostility of tlie Amucmiitti*, agricttl- 


maasacre of some of their chief men, by 
order of Almagm, the Spanish p-nerai, 
produced opposite feelings; and Almagm, 
advancing info tin* country of the Pro- 
niancians, w'as defeated with loss, when 
the Spaniards, disgusted with their gen- 
eral, and with the state of affairs, returned 
lo Perp, when* they arrived in 1538. 

Two yearAitrenvards, Jhzarm despatched 
Peiiro de Valdivia, with 200 Spaniards 
and a numerous laxly of Peruvians, to 
Chile, for tlie purjiose of setgling Mich 
districts as he should conquer. Valdivia 
succeeded in overcoming the resistance 
of tree natives, and founded the city of 
Santiago, Feb. 34. 1541. Hostilities with 
■the natives ensued, till Valdivia, hating 
settled his jmwor in the north* ni prov- 
inces of Clide, turned hi* arms against the 
southern pun ion of tlie country, in 1550, 
he* founded the city of Conception, and 
wa» soon afterwards attacked by the Arau- 
> camans, with whom he fought M*veral 
battles, and was finally defeati*d and taken 
prisoner, D«*c,. 3, 1553* Mdny I Kittles w ere 
subsequently fought between tflo Span- 
iards and ihi-* trdx* of Indians, which, 
though they generally terminated in favor 
of the former, wcre^destnictivo to tbeitf, 
and impeded the progress of the **ule- 
inents. In 1598, a genera! insuneetion 
-of the Araucanians took place ; and, with 
thp assistance of their ailii*s, they put to 
death every Sjianmrd whom they fbtmfl 
outside of the forts. Vilhmca, Valdivia, 

Imperial, and several other towns, were tun* and commerce, which liad l**en 
attacked and token, mid t /Oneoption ami, greatly ncglecti*d, hchiii re vivid. Tin* oc- 


CbiHar were hurifit. To add to the misfor- 
tunes of the ri|MViian|s, the Dutch lauded 
on the Chiloe islands, pliuidered Cliiloe, 
and put the SfMUiisli garrison to tlie swrord. 
HosaHties were continued for many years 


eiqiation of S]iain by the French troop*, 
in IKK), causr*d a revolutionary movement 
in Chile, ns well as in other parts of Span- 
ish America. July 10, 1810, the president 
Carrasco wan ile|>OHe<l by tlie native m- 


without any extraordinary result. Each ^habitants, anil a junta of govern ment was 
party seemed obstinate in its detennmu- formed, under the pretext 6 f holding the 
tifai, and each - committed cruelties and country for Ferdinand, but with tlie secret 
outrage^ with which the history of .South intention of ultimately proclaiming indo* 



nndMicA. • At tiiia period, the most active .barebem made to effect a solid organi-*'( 
and’ influential pmom weretbe three r aatxon aftbe go vern ment by means of a'T 
Carreras, Rodrigue* and OHigems, the ; permanent constitution. One epnatilxiait , 
govenflnent being, hi reality, exefeised by centrm $emm bled in 1823, another in *' 
the Carreras. In 1814, Chile was invaded 1824, and a third in 1826 ; but neither of 
by a, royalist army from Peru, under t|ie ' them accamplisbefi the object of their 
command of general Osorio; and the de- meeting, and the country is agitated grill’ ■ 

* tent of the patriots at Rancagua, Oct. 1, .between the advocates of g central and of 
1814, compelled the leading individuals a federal constitution. (Stevenson*# Smdh 
to cron tlie And**, and seek refuge in Am., vol. iii. ; Anuir.An.Rrg^TOl i. and ii.) 
Buenos Ayres, leaving their country in Chjllicothe ; a post-town and capital 
possession of the Spaniard. In 181 Tythe of Rose county, Ohm, oti the west hank 
mtriots obtained succors than Buenos of the Scioto, 45 miles in a right line, and 
Ayres, commanded by genera) H&n Mar- 70 according to the windings, from its 
un, and reentered Chile at the bead of a* riiouth; 42 miles S. Columbus; 93 E. by N. 
powerful body of troops, which defeated ( /inemnati ; Ion. 82° 57' W. ; lat. 38° \u N. ; 
the Hfianiarus at Chacabucn, Fft>. 12, imputation, 2426. It is pleasantly situ- 
1817, and again at Maypu, ‘April 5, 1817, ated on the Ixmlers of an elevated, exten- 
and thus pennaneudy secured the indc- hive ami fertile plagi, regularly laid out, 
prudence of the country. By the in- the streets crowing fcach other, at light, 
tngue* of San MaTrin, die three Carreras angles, and is a flourishing town. Iteon- 
nnd tlieir friend" Rodriguez.* the lx-st men tains a court-house, a jail, a market-house, 
in Chita, were shamefully murdered, and 3 houses of public worship, a rope-walk, . 
his favorite, don Bernardo O'l Begins, was 4 cotton manufactories, and a steam mill, 
placed at the head of the government. In the vicinity, of the town there arc many 
with flic title of suprrmt dirtetor . Mean- valuable nulls. 

while, San Martin, with the lilnniting Ciiillimoworth, W illiam; an ejnincnt 
army, and aided by a Chilean fleet unde* ihvinc and writer on controversial tiieolo- 
lortf Cochrane, invaded Peni'in return, gy. He was bom at Oxford, in lfl02, and 
ami gave if a teinjmrnry imlejM-mlenee. ^received he* educutmn at Trhnitx college, 
O’lligguis confuiiied to administer tlie in the university 4 f that citv. lie did not ’ 
government until Jan. 23, !«£!, w hen lie confine his academical studies to divinity*, 
was compelli*] to r»**ign the supreme auj but al<o distinguished JiiniMdf as a matlie-i 
rhority, owing chiefly to the dissatisfacuon niaticiaii, and cultivated poetry*. Meta- 
of the j**ople with his financial measures, physics ami religion.*. casuistry*, however. 
He was sucrewlrd hv general llarnun apjienr to have l»een his favorite pursuits ; 
Freirv, the lutier lieing ap|x>infod supreme mid lord Clarendon, who was particularly 
director^ In January, le26, Ihe arrbi|H*l- intimate with him, celebrate* his rare tol- 
ago of(-hiloe, winch had rmimnM to cut* us a disputant, mwl rays he laid “con- 
thut time in the hands of the Spaniards, traded such an irresolution and habit of 
surrendered to the gm eminent of Chile. doubting that, bv degrees, he grew confi- 
But disturbances him' existed among the dent of nothing* This Optical disposi-,* 

* Araucamuns, on the southern frontier, lion laid bun open to the arguments of & 
down to the present time, occasioning Jesuit, wlio [torsi mdctMmn that the church 
more or h'sa inconvenience to the Chita- hf Rome, in establishing tlie authority of 
aits. In otltar resjiects, (ink* ha* been the flope as an infallible judge, alfonleii 
wholly unmolested hv foreign enemies, • the only means ftr ascertaining die true 
unless mi attempt of tlie exile Oiiiggms religion. He was convinced by this rfa- 
upon Chiloe, in 1826, ran be considered jjoning, mid converted, but siilwxMiiiently 
such. But the unsettled state of die gov- fame to the, conclusion that hetind acted 
ernment, and the maladministration of its erroneously , and wrote several pieces to 
affairs, huve imjiedod the prosperity of flip justify his second conversion, especially 
country. — In July, 1 826, the director Freire The Religion of ProtestAnts a safe Way 
resigned his office, and admiral Manuel to Salvation, first published in H537. Some 
Blanco was appointed in his place. In armpit's of conscience, relative to signing 
May, 1827. the form of the government die durtv -nine urticles, prevented liim, lor 
was changed, and, Blanco having resigned, a time, mini obtaining church preferment. 
Froiie was again calk'd to the head of id- His scruples, however. Were so for over- ^ 
fiiirs os president, hut refused to lie quali- come, that he made the subscription in the 1 
fled ; and the. adiniiuptrufion of the gov- usual fonn, and was' firotnotcd to tin? 
eminerit devolved upon don Franeisf*o A. chancellorship of Salisbury, with tlie pro- ’ 
Pinto, the viro-prerident. Three attempts bend of Brixwortli annexed, in J uly , 1638. 
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On the civil war taking place, Chiding* 
worth joined die king's party, and em- 
ployed kit* pen in a treatise Of theVnUw- 
• redness of resisting die lawful Prince, al- 
thougli most impious, tyrannical and idol- 
atrous. This tract was not, however, 
committed to the press.. He did noj con- 
fine himself to. litenuy efforts ip support 
, of the royal cause, having, at the siege of 

• Gloucester, in 1114ft, acted 1 as engineer. 
His Classical reading suggested to him an 
imitation of some Roman machine for the 
attack of fortified places; hut the ap- 
proach of the parliamentary army fins 
vented die trial of it against the walls of 
Gloucester. Not long after, he retired to 
Amndel castle, in an ill state of health, 
and was made o prisoner on the tturfruder 
of that formas to sir William Waller. 
Being removed, at ins own request, to 
Chjchester, he died in the episcopal ]»al- 
ace, m January, 1G44. Hulling worth 
published sermons anil odier theological 
works, of w hich the liest edition is that of 
doctor Birch, 1742, folio. . 

Chiloe; a considerable island ill the 
south Pacific ocean, on the cnast of (Mule ; 
Ion. 72*45' W. ; lut. 4T S.; r 140 miles 
long, and tX\ when* widest, bread. It 
produces most of the necessaries of life? 
i aid much auiliorgris i> found here. The 
cedar-trees grow *o ^an iima/mg si/e. 
There are mail} Miiall island' east of Clu- 
loe, ui a narrow' sea, called the archipela- 
go of Chiloe , which separates the island 
from the contmenr. Population of the 
whole, 2t».000. Chief town, San Carlos. 
There an* 47 islands m the un'hiftelugo 
of Chiloe, ft*J of them inhabited. 

Chiltern Hru> : a range of chalky 
hills, in Knglund, m the count} ^f Oxford, 
once entered with wofods, supimsed u» 
have lieen, at one time, a nnal finest. 
‘There still remain* a nominal office, called 
the stewardship of the Chiltern hundreds , tn 
the gift of the crown. By the acceptance 
of this, a ineiiilier of the lion?** ol com- 
mons vacate* his’ seat in jwirliamenr. It 

* is, therefore, generally eonfi*nvd on such 
memtiers as wish to resign their seats. * 

Chimera. (See Chimera .) * 

Chimat, Theresa, princess of ; the di- 
vorced wife of Tullien. This lady, cele- 
l * hrated lor her adventures, is the daughter 
of count Calwrpjs (q. and a laity of 
Saragossa named Galafiert. Kudo wed 
by nature witli rare l>euuty and an ardent 
temperament, she early gave herself up 
k to tier inclinations, and had an intrigue 
with prince Lisftmay, who was on his 
vfity worn Pans to Madrid, to marry the 
daughter of tlic duke of Lavauguyun, 


French ambassador at the Spanish court) 
Her family, however, favored the suit of 
9/1. dc 'Fontenay. Theresa married him, 
and followed her huslwuid to Paris,' where , 
tlicy arrived a short time before the break- 
ing oqt of the revolution. She embraced 
its principles with the greatest zeal, culti- 
vated the friendship of the most distin- • 
guished members of the constituent as- 
■ semblg, and made her house the centre 
of the most splendid society. Her union 
with M. dc Fontenay not being a happy 
one,, she had recourse to the new law of 
divorce.,, anil, in 179ft, her marriage was 
'dissolved, and M. dc Fontenay lieramo 
mi emignuit. She now liecaine the pa- 
trolled of all societii*9 devoted to htera- 
tun* or art, and took a particular interest 
in the lectures (rours dr litUraiurr ) of 
l^i Harfie, which were delivered in the 
Lyceum, mid xven* frciiueiited .by the 
most elegant ^society of Paris. After the 
ft 1st of Mn\, \vlien the reign of terror be-, 
conn* so amaifiing in the capital, Theresa 
retinsl to Bordeaux, where she met Tal- 
lien, a meniher of the convention, W'liom 
she had formerly slightly known as a 
clerk in the office of Alexander l*ameth, 
eliiurnmu [rapporteur) of the military eoin- 
liiltlee m tin* constituent assembly . Tni- 
Inyi was on a mission at Bordeaux exe- 
cuting the bloody decree- *of the national 
^convention. He enneeived rui afteelion 
fin madame de Fontenay, who was not 
less amiable thmi beautiful, mid they soon 
formed the tcuderest connexion. She 
seems to have yielded to TallienVt wishes 1 
only on eontlit'on that he woul^l us* his 
lidh/vnce to avert from the eity of Bor- 
deaux th* cruel fate of Lyons and Nantes, 
w hr tv fusillades and twyndrs were the or- 
der ot the dav. It was soon |>ereeivi:d 
by the committee of public safety, dial 
Tallu n was no longer sufficiently zealous 
m Ins rev olutioimry principles; he \sn< 
therefore recalled to Paris to defend hun- 
self against the charges wfurh had Iwen 
brought against him. Theresa was ar- 
rested, and likewise carried to Paris, to 
apfiear Indore the rev olutionarv tribunal. 
Ttic IHJi IVnnukir (‘-ffth of July, 17!U) 
was near at hand: llmitou’** blood was, 
yet steaming. RolieHpierre intended a 
new act of violence. The adherents of 
his enemy, that tribune, formerly so terri- 
ble, lmt now crushed, were to Is? destroy** 
<u\ with one blow. At their head stood 
Tidlien. Theresa was destined to follow 
him to the guillotine. But the aeerot of 
the tyrant was Iwtmyed. Love inspired 
Talfien witli energy, uikI the 9th of Ther- 
niidor delivered France from Robespierre. 
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A few daysafteiwardfl,Tallien and The- befog* attained by man. Their timber' 
reaa combined their union before the ascent was prevented by a chasm 500 
altar. She had the most beneficent influ- feet wide. The air waq intensely arid 
euce ujVon her husband's public life, and and piercing, and, owing to Ha extreme 
all her efforts were excised to assist' the rarity, blood oozed Horn their lip^ eyes 
unfortunate and the sufferers by therevo- * and gums, and respiration was difficult, 
iution. By her political influence, and One of the party fainted, and all of them 
by her beauty, which was then pi the FqJt 'extreme weakness. Condamine as- 
.highest # bloom, she again attracted tlie cended, in 1745, to the height of 15,81 5 feet, 
eyes of *all Paris, and, wherever she ftp * Chimera ; a fabulous monster, breath- 
pared in public, wus received with accla- ‘ ing flames, with tbe head of a Don, the 
inations. Theresa and Josephine de Beau- body of a goat, and the tail of a dragon, 
liaraais, afterwards empnw of France, which laid waste the fields, of Lycia, and 
were the principal ornaments of the splen- was at last destroyed by Belferopbon. 
did circle which Haims Jiad assembled f (Sec Hipponuus.) Her form is described 
around him; Gratitude to her husband by the fioets as an unnatural mixture of 
did not, however, prevent her from ^>nter- the most incongruous parts. Therefore 
ing into other jmssing connexions, as taste the name of chimera is used for a nonde- 
or caprice prompted. Tallien followed script, an unnatural production of fancy. 
Bonaparte to FgyJ»t, and was soon for- Aucordmg to some, Chimera was a volca- 
gotten. On her application, she was for- no in Lycia, around the top of which 
inally divorced, but a friendly intercourse dwelt lions, around the middle goats, and 
nlwuys sutisisted lx*t\yen her and Tulhen. at the foot poisonous serpents. Bellero- 
Nnpolemi, wdio, before he* connexion w*ith plion is said to have been the ‘first who 
Josephine, had shown milch attention to rendered this mountain habitable, 
inodomc Tallien, broke off nil intercourse Chimes, m horology, is a species of 
with her when first-conMil and emperor, music, mechanically produced by the 
and could net er be induced to grant he* strokes, of diammers against a senes of 
admission to court. She was thus thrown Mis, tuned agreeably to q giten scale in 
into the opposition, and led to her con- music. The hammers are lifted by lev- 
nexion w'lth mndaine de Stael and her ere, n$ted u|nui by metallic pins, or w*ood- 
ilunl husband, roimt I'ninvois Curainiui, en jn-gs, stuck into a large ImrH, which 
whom she mamed in 18()r>, and who al- # i> made to retohe by clock-work, and is 
lerwards, in consequence of inheriting an . so connected with the striking part of the 
estate, assumed the title of prince of Chi- clock-mechanism, that it is set in motion 
may. Four children are the offspring oft 1 by if at certain internals of time, usually 
this marriage. She liws, at present, in V\ery hour, or every quarter of an hour. 
Paris, or^m the estate of herlnislmnd. The music thus produced may consist of 
Chimborazo ; ft mountain of Colombia, a direct summon of the notes eonstitait- 
iti the prownce of Quito, about UK) miles mg an octn\e, frequently refloated, or oth- 
S. by \V. Quito ; laf. about 2° S. It is erwisc iqpy be a psalm-tune, or short 
the most cl< >at(d Mimiuit of the Andes, popular uir in the key to winch the lieUs 
. rising to the height of 21,440 feet u1k»\c are tuned. This species of mechanical 
the level of the sea. and covered with |»er- music most probably had its origin, like 
|M>tiial miow 2000 feet from the summit cfock-work itself, in some of the monastic 
and upwards. It presents a magnificent uistitiftions of Germany, in the middle 
spectacle when seen 'from th«‘ short's of ages. The first apparatus for producing 
the Pacific ocean after the long nuns of 'it, is saul to have been mode at Alost, ill 
wniter, when die truus}>arehc\ of tlie tl^e Netherlands, in 1487. Tbe chime 
air is suddenly increased, mid its enor- mechanism may be adapted to art with 
mous circular summit is seen projected the large l tells of a church steeple, by 
upon the deep azure-blue of the cquato- means of wheel-work strong enough to 
rial sky. » The great rarity of the air, mise heavy hammers ; or a set of bells, of 
through which the tops of the Andes are different diameters, may be arranged con- 
seen, adds very much to the splendor of ceutricaily ‘within one* another on one 
the snow, and aids tlie magical efTm of common axis, sufficiently small to bo bl- 
its reflection. This mountain was ascend- trodticed into tlid frame of a dock, or 
ed, in 1802, by Ilumlioldt ami Bonplaiid, even ,of a watch. The ehinne ineehan- 
who reached to within 2140 f<*et of the iwn is sometimes so constructed, that it 
summit, being, by barometrical measure- may be played like *a fffano, but with t^e 
ment, 19,900 feet above tlie kwel of the fist instead of the fingers. This is cover- 
sea-— a greater elevation than eyer was ed with leatlier, that the blow on the key 
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may be applied mow* forcibly. Dj/ficult 
as me performance is, some players can 
execute compositions consisting of three 
parts, and even produce trills and arpeg- 
gios. Burney relates that the ‘ chime- 
player Schoppcn, at Louvain, laid ti wager 
with an able performer on the violin^ that 
’ he would execute a difficult solo tor the 
v violin witli the liells, and won his wager. 
PottketT, organist and chinie-plaver at 
Amsterdam, became blind in his 7th year, 
and received the abovenamed aj»j»oi fit- 
ment in his 31st year; and, although ev- 
er}' key in hi> apparatus required a fom i | 
uai to a two- pound weight, yet In* play- 
his bells with tlic facility of* a j»crlonn- 
er on the piano-forte. Burney heard him 
perform some fugues iti 1772. 

Chim\e\. How far the Greek and 
Roman architects were acquainted with 
the construction of chiiiitievs, is a matter 
of di>pure. No tmo<‘s of such works 
have lieen discovered m -the houses of 
Pom|H‘ii, and Vitm\tus gives no rules for 
erecting them. The first eertain notice 
. of chimney s, u.«* we now build them, is 
believed to Im* that contained in an in- 
scription at Venice, over th# principal 
, . gate of the Sruola Grande di St a. Maria 
ddla Canto, which states that, m 1347. a 
.great many chimneys were thrown down 
by ;in earthquake. Chimney* require 
much attention, to make them secure and 
prevent their smoking, so great an annoy- 
ance to domestic comfort. It seems, at 
present, to 1m» acknowledged, that ir is 
much letter to exclude the cold, damp air 
from the hy narrowing the u|M*rture 
at the top, tlian to give a larger \cnt fu 
the smoke, at the nsk of admitting a 
quantity of air to rush dowif the flue. 
For tins reason, chimney -pot- are of great 
use. In Prussia, when* the architcctii- 
ral (sdice (Baupolizei) is strict, great ^1- 
tention is paid to the erection of chim- 
neys, and to the regular sweeping of 
them, the chimney -swoper* 1m*. ng bound 
to sweep the chimneys of a certain num- 
ber of strett* within a regular time ; a^d, 
though the interference of a jwdice iu 
subjects of domestic economy is a delicate 
matter, the numerous fin's which take 
place in tlie l>. States, from the careless 
construction of Chimneys, seem to make 
some public supervision of their security 
* desirable. The longer u chimney is, the 
1 snore perfect is its draught, tocause tin* 
tendency of tlie smoke to draw upwards 
is in proportion to the different weight 
qf the column of air included in a chim- 
ney and an equal column of external air. 
Short chimneys are liable to smoke, and 


fire-places in upper stories are, therefore, 
more Apt to smoke than those in the lower, 
ones* Two flues in the same chimney 
should not communicate with each other 
, short of tlie top. Some chimneys, in * 
large # estnblishments in London, *are very * 
remarkable for their size. 

Chimnetsweepehh are, in all countries, 
iu a 'state deserving great pity. Their 
condition in ltfmdon lias led to the estab- 
lishment of it Society for superseding the 
necessity of climhing-ltoys, by encouraging 
a new method of sweeping chimneys , and 
for improving the condition qf children and * 
others .employed by chimneysweepers . The 
subject lias, likewise, occupied the atten- 
tion of parliament, and due investigation 
has shown fluit there arc few chimneys * 
w Inch cannot Ik* swept as well hy a ma- 
chine ns by toys. Most of the particulars 
relative to tlie evils of this trade (one qf 
which it* the incurably cancerous diseases 
to’ which the hoys qpre very generally sub- 
ject), and the facility with winch a sub- 
stitute may be provided for it, may be 
found in the Chimney -weeper's Friend, 4 
or ('limbing- liny V Album, by James 
Montgomery. In France, the little chim- 
neysweepers an* generally riuvoyards. 

Cmwu ; the name of some highly **n- 
gulur and extremely iiiterc-ting mint* near 
tin' town of Mutisiche, in^IVru, winch aic 
• sup|Mised to lie the vast remains of an 
ancient city, lliuidiolilt visited them dur- 
ing his travels in JVrit, and went into the 
'interior of the famous Guam de Toledo ' 
(hury mg-place, e» tumulus , of Toledo), the 
totnb of a Penman urmcc, m which Gar- 
ci tiutien*/ de Toledo discovered, on 
digging a gallery, in 157t>, massive gold 
luno'.utmg in value to more than a quart*** 
«»♦’ a million sterling, a** i* proved by tlie 
' books of accounts, preservf*d at the may- 
or’s office in Tmxillo. 

China. The Chinese empire, includ- 
ing the tributary states, and those under 
it** protection, consists of uliout 5,250,000 
square miles, w ith 2 12,000,000 inhabitants. 

< 'Inna Proper, “ the centre of the world,” • 
contains 1,298,000 square miles (lat. 13° 
37' — U° 35. N-). with 140^80,000 inhab- 
itants, of whom 2,000,000 live on the wa- 
ter. Among the' inhabitants are 31,000 
sailors, 822,000 foot-soldiers, 410,000 
home, 7552 military and (Nil 1 civil officers. 

— Hubject to China an* Mamchou (720,800 
square mi)'*sk Mongolia (1,035,910 square 
miles ), and Tourfan (578,275 stiuart* miles)* 
Cnder her pmteetion an; Thibet, Boo- 
tan, Corea, I/Oo-Choo, containing together 
72*1,202 square miles. The Portuguese 
navigators who followed Vasco da Gama 
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were the first from whom the Europeans the former between China and the islands 


o btain ed tolerably correct ideas pf the 
* " >T f 


situation, extent and character oT this 
country Since that time, our knowledge, 
of China has been derived’ from several 
ambassadors, who saw the coart and the 
roads, from merchants who had inhab- 
ited the suburbs of one seqjjort (Canton), 
and from numerous missionaries, who re- 
late what they have seen, but generally, ria, which 1ms been built more than 2000 
with little disen diiimtion. Much iufonna- years, and is 1500 miles in length, 30 feet 
lion is to lie honed from the Canton Keg- high, and 15 feet thick on the top. To flic 
istcr, ii pa]>er which is published twice u west, political limits are prescribed to the 
month m Canton.* The emperors of the wanderings of the Calniucks or Eleuthcs 
Montcliou dynasty, erroneously called • of Iioho-Nor and of the fcifans. 

Tartars , have, extended their conquers 


of lioo-Choo and Japan,, the latter be- 
tween China and Corea. The sea of- 
Japan extends from Corea to .the, river 
Amour: at the extreme point, it goes’ un- 
der the name^f the channel of Tartary . — 
China Proper is bounded on -the east by 
the Eastern ocean ; on the north, by tlio 
immense wall of Mongolia qnd Maochoo- 


over the greatest part of the county for- 
merly ealled Independent Tart ary, the in- 
habitants of which art 1 , however, not 
Tartars, lint mostly Calniucks and Mon- 
gols. The Russians advanced, at the 
sany time, into Siberia. Ku-sia and Chi- 
nu nave thus come into contact, on a line 
extending from lake Pnlcnti to the mouth 
of the river Amour. Tins extensive 
frontier is principally formed by the Al- 
taian, Savaman and Daounan moiuilains. 
In Dnouna, however, the Ku— ituis have^ 
extended their jxissessions beyond the" 
last-named mountains to the Kinks of 
the river Amour. I ,uke Taleati, the Alak 
mountains, and the Jleloor mountains, 
divide the Chme-e empire, mi the vve-t, 


To the 

south, the lioiindurieH of the Chinese ern- 
pire and China Proper are tlie stone. 
China Projier contains 1572 tbwn*% the 
princifial of which are Pekin, Canton, and 
Nankin (q. v.) ; 1193 fortresses, 27% tem- 
ples, 2(i0fi eonvents, 32 imjienal palaces, 
Arc. It is divided into 15 provinces. 
Two chains of mountains extend through 
t)i<- country' ; the one in tlic south-east, the 
other in tlie north-west. The former ex- • 
tends lietween the prov Hires Quang-si, 
Qiiang-tniig, and Fo-Kieu, on the south, * 
and the province-* 1 loo-Uuang and Kiairg- 
si on the Vortli. Its original course is 
from west to «n-t, but, after reaching the 
limits of Fo-Kieu, it turns to the north- 
east. Tlie prmei|Mil chain is difiicult of 
necess, jKirticulariy in the provinces of 


from the Kirguises, C-hecks, and other* Koeit-Clieou and Huang-si, owing to the 


independent Tartar tube-. While the 
Chinese dominions extend t» the routines 
of .Asiatic Kihmu oii the lioitli and north- 
west, on the \vh and soiiUi-vve-t they 
extend oter the iinme.u-e legions of iTIu- 
bet, and Almost reaeb the Liigh-h territo- 
ries m Bengal. On this -ule, ( Tiiim i- 
divided from India by the -mall countries 
of Sirmagur, Nrpaul, and oilier-, and hv 
the (sorrow mountain-. Farther to the 
east, the Kuruian einpiri 1 bounds on the 
Chinese province of V un-nan. In the 
south, the empire of Vnaiti and the prov- 
inces of Laos and Tonquiu touch it* U»r- 
ders. The Eustern ocean, w ith the gulf 
of Corea, washes the eoast- of China for 
an extent of 3(i(H) miles, from the Toti- 
quinrse frontier to the mouth of the river 
Amour. To the south are tlie Chinese 
and Vellovv seas, and the gulf of Ton- 
quin. The channel of Fortin n$a separates 
the island of that name from tlie conti- 
nent The Blue and Yellow seas flow', 

* A museum, to Ins called The lintnh Museum 
m China, it n stated in the Canton Register, is 
about to be established among the Hntisli renideuti 
id that city. Perha|»s tins institution, also, will 
contribute to enlarge our kuovi ledge of China. 


savage Uihes by winch it i- udiabired. 
Travellers have only examined tiie little 
mountain Meiling, which rises 3000 feet 
above lake Po-ymig. The htvigh|s to the 
north-west an 1 rather a succession of ter- 
races than regular chains of mountains. 
The province of Slmn-si is fulLof motnt- 
tains, whVli appear to ludong to a chain * 
extending from the lambs of the river 
Amour, travelling the ^ bole of Mongolia. 
They are almost eutireh couqiosed of 
]ter|iejidirulur locks. The province of 
Slian-Tong consyts, principally , of a 
mountainous peimiMila. These moun- 
tains contain coal mines, and form it 
group entirely detached from the other 
Chinese chains. The largest pkuns are 
in the province Kiuiig-Xaii, lietween the 
two great mere lloang-ho and Yong-tse- 
Kiang or Kiang-Ku. The fonner, or the 
Yellow river, rises from two lakes jin tlie 
mutiny of the OaIAhk*^ of Hoho-Nor; 
the latter, or tlie Blue river, nses % sonie- 
vv here in; the north of Thibet, near the 
desert of Cobi. Botli descend rapidly . 
from the table-lands of central Asia, and 
each encouuters a chain pf inountaM 
which forces it to describe a long circuit, 
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— ike HoAg-tio to the north, the tfang- silkworto and spin cettoh; ihey ' iripr? 
tae-Kiang th the. south,- often which* they manu&ctine woeueti stuffs, end are dwjy 
again approach, and terminate their only weavers in the country. The honobri' 
potmes within a distance of 180 miles of , conferred on agriculture by the Chinead ^ 
teach oth&v Besides these, there ore the government are generally known. Ew#r ,, ' i 


•i-ho, and the Hoay-ho, year, On the 15th day of the dipt motaLf 
to die Blue river; the tlie emperor repairs, in great state, to *\ 

!-L .L AAA 11 ^ — .* V 1 >1 + J 


'Fme-ho, the Hoei-1 

which empty into _ ^ 

Yalon-Kiang, which is about 600 miles certain field, accompanied by die princes 
> long, the Tchoo or Yang-Kiting, die La- and the principal officers, pitistrates him- 
Kiang, and the Yuen-Kiang, which fiovg .self, and touches the ground nitie times - 
into the Yellow river. The Yuen and with^liis head, in honor of Ticpi, the God - 
k Yon flow into the Blue river through two,, of heaven ; he pronounces a prayer pre- 
lakes. The Hoan-Kiang in die south, pared by the court of ceremonies, invok- 
and the Pay-ho in the north, are uncoil- ing the blessing of the Great Being on his 
nected with the two great rivers. Thfe • laiior and that of* his people. Then, as 
former falls into the gulf of Canton, an A the high-priest of dtC'empire, he sacrifices 
die latter into the gulf of Pekin. These, a bullock to heaven, as the fountain of all 
and innumerable other rivers, united by good. Whilst die victim is offered on the 
numerous canals, ore of incalculable ad- altar, a plough, drawn by a pair of oxen, 
vantage to agriculture, and inland navigu- highly ornamented, is brought to the cm- 
don. The pniicipnl cmial is die Imperial , peror, who throws aside his imperial 
canal, 1400 miles long, which forms a robes, lays bold of the handle of the 


water communication between Pekin and 
Canton, with an intemiprion of only one 
day^s journey. China also abotuids in 
lakes, particularly the province of Hou- 
quang (which* signifies the country of 
lakes). The Poynng-hoo, according to 
Staunton the largest lake in CAina, is, ac- 
cording to Du ‘Haldc, only 93 mile*, in 
•eircunifenmcc.— In a country of such 
vast extent, the climate must necessarily 
be very various. In die south, near die 
tropic, the heat is excessive, but it is mod* • trees, but have done little 
eraunl by- the influence, of the ]»cnodicol provcmerit. Grading is 
winds. The northern and western parts 
are much colder than the countries of Eu- 
rope situated in the same latitude, owing to 
the elevation of die land, to the* nature of 
the soil, which is filled with saltpetre, mid to' 
the su*ow,Jwhich, during die greatest part 
of tiie year, covers the central tUountams 
of Asia. — Agriculture, in China, is jij a 
very flourishing <^on<ljtion. The pnnei- 
pal (iroduction is rice.. In die north- 


western provinces, which an* tou cold 
and too dry for its production, its pla< e is 
supplied by wheat *and other gram. 
Yams, potatoes tunujis, 1 leans, and a 
species of white cablmge ( uet&ai ), we 
likewise produced. Arable land is culti- 
vated without interruption, die practice 
of fallowing being unknown. Even the 
'steepest hills on; brought into cultivation, 
, and artificially watered. The manner in 
which the dwellings Vif die'jicasimtry are 
situated, not being collected into villages, 
W scattered tlirough the country, con- 
tributes greatly to th4 fiourishing state of 
agriculture. There are no fences, nor 
gates, nor any sort of precaution against 
wild beasts or thieves. The women raise 


plough, and opens soveral furrows over , 
the whole field. The principal nmnda- 
mis 1 Allow- his example. The festival 
‘closes with the distrilnirion of money and ■ 
cloth } amongst the .jieasautry. In die 
same manner the emperor again comes - 
to sow die seed. In die provinces, the 
viceroy s |ierfonn the same ceremony on 
the sail ii.* day. In the cultivation of tree*, 
the Chinese have made, comjwmitively 
little progress They have many fruit - 
for thfrir ini- 
not common. 
Currents, raspU*rries, and, according to 
some, olives, do not grow in China. But 
nature has conferred on this country odicr 
treasures, such ns the tca-plftht, from 
which tin* Chinese derive immense prof- 
it^ the camphor-tree, the aim*, the sugar- 
cane, th« Isunhoo, indigo, cotton, rhuliarb, t 
the varm-h-frec, soup-tree, tallow-trec, * 
lime, wa.v-tn <\ and the li-trhi. The Chi- 
lli *m* have all the domestic animals of 
Europe and America, amongst which the 
hog is the most numerous. The came] is 
tin* iinial l least of burden. The wild a»- 
imnW an*, die elephant, die rhinoceros, the . 
tiger, the musk-ox, re vend kinds of opes,, 
the di*er f die wild lxiar, the fo^ Ike. ’ 
Poultry nlKumds in China, ]suticulariy 
ducks. Several sorts of birds are distin- 
guished for the richness of their plumage, 
such as the gold and silveriiheasants, and 
die jieacork widi spurs. Great quantities 
of fish are found in die waters. The 
gold-fish are there* as with us, kept as an . 
on lament Amongst die insects of China, 
thy silkworm, which is found in all parts 
of the eountiy, and appears to be indige- 
nous, is die principal. Of the mineral , 
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m, but .between *h& ages if 90 am) 4ft. TJ»*. 
i& for t. Chinese arfay is very numerous, ^Antenee- 


the most part, obtained from the sands of fag of about 900(006 men, bt* doefcjot * 
, fae rivers m’the provinces of Se-tchuen appear capable of mafia* the.irtegmar 
•and Yun-uan ; but gold and silver are Asiatic troops muckfcee European act-* 
not coined. Tutenague is a metallic sob- diet*.— The Chinese nobility as’ of two 
stance jiecufiar to China, which is used kinds, the dighity of the one oeing per^ 
for tlieunmufaCfure of Vessels arid uten- ( soual, that of the other official. Of tltc 
sites and which some suppose to hepure* former there are five degrees, the three/ 
/inc, upd outers an artificial composition, first of ’which are conferred only 'an retfi- 
c liiiia produces a peculiar kind of cop- tions of the eujneror, and are. generally 
per '. > a& 0 ’ arsenic, .much quicksilver (m translated by the term prince. These 
VutMian), but little lead and tin. Of vaJ- * princes are bound to live within the pre- 
i table stones, it ufihrds tjie lapis lazuli, die cincts of die imperial palace. The per* 


reek-cry stal, the loadstone, and yirjous 
kinds of marble. Of clays, the porcelain 
clay is the onlv kind we need mention. 


bonal nobility has precedence over the 
mandarins, or official nobility. - The rank 


_ ... of the mandarins is indicated by die color 

Salt is a profitable monopoly of the gov- of the Imttons on their ea^s. There are 
eminent.—- The feature* ami die tmape of likewise titular mandarins. There are. 


f hape i 

die skull of die Chinese prove their de 
■cent lriwn the Mongol*; hut a residence 
of many cnnturics in a milder climate has 

>oftc»cd their characteristic marks. \ 
t.'hfaew woman is proud of her beauty 
in proportion to the *niallue*s of her eves, 
the protuliemnce of her Iqr*, the liuikncss 
and blacking of 1 st hair, and the miiuII- 
ness of her feet. The la>t complete* the. 
t hilled idea of beauty, and is obtained 
b\ pressure and hindering the growth. 
. liy die. men, eigpulenee, a* the sign of an 


in all, from 13,000 to 14,000 civil manda- 
rin*, i*alled gpremors, and 18,000 military 
mandarins. The former are divided into 
nine, the latter into five classes. The 
highest liody of officers in the empire is 
the council of the ministerial mandarins. 
The*e transacf business with the emperor. 
Subordinate ceutral authorities are, 1. 
Li-pu (guard of civil officers), which pro- 
poses pardons to the emperor; 2, Ho-pv 
[ministry of finance ) ; 3. Li-pu (court of 
eifrpuienee, a* the Mgn ot ail ceremonial); 4. Ping-pu (council of war); 
ii*y life, is regarded with respect. Lean# 5. Hong-pu (ircnistry of ju.*tice, including 
people are coii*idcreii \oid of talent. Thu Kong-pu, or that of architecture). In ev- 
1 uglier classes allow the nails of tlicr tin- ei\ province, rf mandarin is! 1 governor, 


with a Council to watch over Ins actions H 
and execute hr* commands. There are 
ci nuts of justice in the different to whs., ' 
The ceremonial dre*s of the mandarins is * 
of embroidered *atm, with a covering of * 
blue enij *?. Badge*, uidicatiug the civil 
**r military rank of the wearer, are eni- ’ 

( . , hroidlved in trout and on the hack. The 

The emperor call* him*elf holy non of , tjirlit to wear a pca»fA f s feather on tlie. . 
hun'tn, sol? guardian of the ynih, and fn- hack j»f the cap is equivalent to a Euro- 
1/ter of his people. He is obliged to orep- pean order, and is conferred iuJ particu- 
py lmiiHelf coii-tiiutly with the atlmrs of lar mark of favor? The preuwfied wis- 
stare. He has three wivos, of whom on- dom ,of the Chiuoo laws may be chamr- 
Iv one licarw the title mid nuik of empre'*». tyi/^1 in a few words:*— they are errs nt 
lie revades, generull) , in IVkm ; m huh- »j mlteit regulation^ uccon^iiieu with good 

li'Hsoir* on mornlii’ 


ireis to grow, Mime on one hand, some on 
both, and dye their hair and [icanl* hlaek. 
The Chinese possess the usual \ iftnes 
and vice* of a slavi*h, ludustrioii* and 
commercial people. — The gmcrmnnn is 
an absolute iqpnarrliyfhut the iiiimdanus 
and tribunals an* |iernufted to make rt*- 
*pcrtful n*moiistnuice* to the eiupeior. 


mer^ m.Tehehol. O lie ring* an* made 

'to las image and to lus throne ; hi* ji#*r- 
son is worehijijHsl : his subject* pro*tra»o 
tbetiiKelvcw in his presence. The e,nii»e- 
mr never appear i»i public without 2000 
% lictora, hearing chains, axes, aud, other 
instruments characteristic of Ku»tcm dt>- 
fiotism, v The n»venu«* is estimated at 
.if 450 9 00Qj|M)0, and coii*LsIn chiefit, »n the 
productions of the *>d. It is raised by a 
land-tax, by duties on imports mid e\- 
jKirta, and on articles of mtertml com- 
voju ui. 13 


lily. They giu* U> the 
emperor, as well as to the mondurins, un- 
limited i»nwer o\er the nation, which 
enii'i* Jfis blind oln'diencc to .*u|reriors its 
first duty, lnnumcntble Ceremonies fa*r- 
p('tuqll\ remind it of the distinctions of 
rank. (Hee tlw; Chinese Ceremonial . in 
verse, Macao, 1824.) In intelh*etuid im- 
provement, this nation has long been sta- 
tiouarv, Tiiis is partly owing to the letc 
of anti(|uity nmimoip threaabout Vsja, 
jnirtly to the wunt of intellectual conunu* 



* mMI 


' This 

rjtfpvehted by thedifficulty or their 
tt%afna§s, Which is net, like mu*, 
* f.lstteraand syllables, but of fbar- 


tb havte beefta branch of Shamanism, •#»* 
foubdariooeof which i* the worship pf the 
stars mi other mnarfeafc objects of na-v 
turn* 1 This aaosent raligkra has bdbn 


(dee Chinese Languafct a>id Litera- planted by th*doctrihes of more modern 
rtgptfttf dt the oonckiaion onhiB article.) Me-' pact*. Among these, the principal ate die 


'ffebamehl skiH has been carried to great 


tper^c^OEi fcmong them ; dieir industry in 
* y the manufacture of sttfffg, porcelain/ lack- 
; eted Wore, Ac. is astonishing, ai|d can 
..opjrb^compared with their own ktliorp 
> ‘ hi digging canals, in the fbnnatiou of gar- 
/ dens, levelling mountains and other simi- % . 

■ Jar works. Many of our most useful in- % proptgaHon of Christianity in China, see 
Tensions are to be found among tiiein. 4 Missions, The discovery Jof a conspiracy 
They printed hooks, before the art was - ‘ “ 

ilk Ptinritki. \iritli nlinniAtnlVMn<A<I 


sect ofGorig~fLi<toe (Confhcius) and of tao- ' 
Kittn or Tao-tse. The Imlk of the nation 
has embraced the religion of Fo (see Con- 
>furiusi and fb) t which was. brought, from 
India. The religion of the emperors of 
tlgc Turtar-Montchoo dynasty is that. 6f 
die Ralai-Lama. (Sqp Lama*) For the 


invented in £uio|N*/widi clmnictep* carved 
on wooden tablets, which is their present 
practice. They also used die magnet be- 
gird its uso was known to ih; Imt they 
lia^e remained tar lielund us in tin* art of 
tiavigatipn. on account of their ignorance 
of sbip-lHiilding. A short tune ago, a 
translation of a Chim^e treat is* * on uaxi- 
^ration, bv one of their naval officer*, wsis 
published, which siiowinl an utter igno- 
rance of tliis air. The front intents of 
China lmv<s perhaps, been, on aht* w bole*, 
too much praised. Yet wemust acknow 1- 
edge our wonder at their great paid*, tlirjr 
immense single-arched bridges, their p\- 
rainulal towers, but, "how* all. at their 
great wall, called, in Chint z , l'un-li- 
I'eking (the wall of 10,000 Li). wh.ch 
traverses high mountain*, deep willow, 
and, by means <»f archer, wide rivers. e\- 
tenduur from the province of Sheii-Si to 
VViuighay or the Yellow nea, a distance 
of 1500 miles. In some piutw, to protect 
exposed passages, it is double ami treble. 


against the eiriycror, in 1823, gave rise to 
a general persecution of the Christiana, 
which, however, terminated in 1824. Ac- 
cording to tin* accounts of the French 
mission iu China, die iiunilxur of Chris- 
tian* in tliut country in September, 1824,' 
amounted to 48,287 ; there 'were 27 
schools fur C’lirisrian lioys, and 45. (or 
Christian girls. Iu die year 18211, two 
Chines* Christians wen; brought to Paris; 
the} spoke ] jit in, as most Christiana of 
dint country do. The foreign commerce 
of China does not rorresjiofid with the 
'extent and richness of die empire. In 
idOti, the exjioits amounted to 45,000,000 
{rounds of ten. 13,000,000 of which xx're 
sold to i lie \uiericnns nnrl 31.000,000 to 
Jthe Kntidi : 1<»,(KM),U00 |*oiiuds of sugar,* 
2 1,000 pieces of nankeen,^, 000,000 pounds 
of tutmngue, la M<h*s copper, fornix. alurn, 
ijuick-iher, porcelain, lackered ware, cin- 
namon, rhubarb. musk, and other drug**. 
These were exported in 1 10 fhipa, of 
wltifh were Knglish, III American and 
3 Danish. Tliw brought to China rice 


The foundation and comers an* of granite, (3t»,00u, # K)0 rounds), cotton, aiul vuribus 
hut the principal part is of blue nnckN ce- kinds oft loths, gfa»*s, fox, inter and lirnwr 
intuited with pure white mortar. At dis- 
tances of about 200 jiaces an* distributed 
square towers, or btrmig •bulwark*. — Tfic 
national Character is the result of their at- 
tachmcifPto establish'd cu-foms. The 
ulanner of fixing is prefcrrifoMl to each rank 
by invariable rules. The Chinese ahsuun 


>ki:i", MitifU wood, urecu nuts, Ac. The 
•rade xv i t it F.untye and kiorth America is 
confined tr» 12 privileged ftierclmnth,calM 
Jifuig mi rrJuints or Mannish, w how profits 
an* immense. (See I/o«g. )—Tl ie* ouciant 
history of China cnvelojwd in darkneae 
and fiihle. According to tradition, Oliina 


almost entirely from spirituous liquor*: thc # uis governed, for many millihnH of yean*, 

uwof tea is -general. Their principal art »- 1 n *‘ — 9t — — 1 J Al - 

cle of fooil is ricse. Polv gamy is (lermitted 
, to die nobles and mandarin*. The cmjH - 
;V ror maintains a numerous harem. Women 
^ arc kept in a sort of slaxw. The peasant 
*,grokes his wife and aw * together to the 
TImj Chinese pay a kind of re- 
worship to their ancestors, and 
i certain ceremonies around the?r 
Respect toward jwmuits ig a duty 
inctlkated by their religion and laws. 

- The primitive leligjkm of China ap(>ean 



1>> the gods*, Ticn4 loan-0 hi, and die feb- 
ulous families of kings, Ti- 1 loan-Chi, 
Kiehu-Tqliu-Ki. Amongst die latter waa 
Fo-hi, thi* lawgiver of the Chinese, and * 
C-?i, u taler whose family commences, 
with the reigu of die cclelmited Yau, die 1 
work colled the Shu-king , from which • 
the Chinese derive dieir early history. 
Hut tin* historical character of this book 
cannot bear cridciMti. The royal hmilies 
of* this obscure period are die Kia (till 
1707 K C.), Sbang (tUl 1122), Cfew (tiH 



3581 Wu-vtaing fe.lhVansMy omsidmxl Ifflt 

the founder of this, feet dynasty, but the ,/ (tad ftp 6l9y «. T| 
accounts^ its estsblfehiifent diner, Ac- drapintf (3$6 till IbsoaS^' Sgf'&d; 
cording to ond account, the natives of the;' Gbfi Taitaid who 
interior dethroned Chew-sin, the fest of hast of Cbm, and.^^WfiaC’fefliiir. 
die preceding dynasty. According to oth-' %msde^r-twr> jaatfoeitad twis bwSgv- 
era, Wu-waog came, with an army of viz. the GoeiJ of the race of Th-pa, and 
foreigners, from the west, dud introduced' tjbe HeWrChew, of the rpe Of Bien-pL 
civilization aipongst the natives. After' a. The dynasty of JGoei rancned from 
the establishment of thfedamily, there is a 386 till 556 in three branches (Y uen-Goei 
long chasm in the historical records. This till 534, Tong-Goei till 550, arid BfrGoei 
die Cliincse writers fill with fairies. Under .or the western Goei, till 550};' 6. the^ 
this dynasty is the Chew-kc,w, tir period dynasty of Pe-Tai (the northern TeiJ/from. 
of lighting kings, who ruled °ve.r many 550 till 577; c. die dynasty of Hew-Chew 
little neighlioring states, and were routine (the last Chew), from $57 till 581 ; d. the 
imlly at war with inch other (from 770 till d> nasty of Hew- Lang (the Jast Lang), 
.'WO B. C.). At length, a Chinese hero, from 554^ilP587. Yang-Kien dethroned 
Chi-houng-ti, oft the princely house of llew-Chew (581 L conquered the empire 
Ting, made his apiieantnrc, in the age of of Hew- Lang (587), of the Tain (589), and 
Hannibal, and with him commenced the founded the dynasty of SouL Tty? second 
house of Tsjn (from 256 till 207 B. C.). emiicnir <rf tins dynasty, Yaqg-ti, was* 
lie extirpated nil the petty princt's of the dethroned by Li-ion (617)* who founded 
branch of Chew, and united the whole of the family of Tang, which maintained it-» 
China ,(247). He laiilt the great wall as a self *300 years, and resided at Bia-gan-ft, 
protection against the Tartars. The ein- in Shen-si, During the reign of the first 
pirn was again dirtnemlieivd, utter lus eiii|M*rora of this tine, particularly under 
death, under his son 1 Mu, hut wits re- Li- ten’s, learm^l son Tui-tsong 1 (626), 
uqited, ten years fetor, by Luu-irong. lle^ Chum grew very powerful. But his wic- 
bdopted the new name of i/amr. and* censors $rvc thpiAselvct* up to pleasure, 
ibimded the dyna-tv of llang, which and wi*rr* enurvh governed by their eu- 


jbuudcd the dyna-tv of lfang, which and wi*rr* entireh governed by their eu- 
rvigned till V I). 220, and wrw divided nilehs. Internal distractions wen* the 
•nto the western and extern Hung t Si- iMHMH|ue*irea. The last emperor, Tchao- 
hutig, from l£ C. 217 m A. 1>. 21, and suieti-ti, was dethroned by £hu*w«n, who 
Tong-hang, from A. I). 24 till 220). Tllb founded the dynasty of Heim- Lang (907). 
princes of this dynasty extend'd their This as well as the auccrt'ding dynasties 
commits ronsiilemhh to the west, and of llehu-Tang (1123), Ifehu-Tsin (936k 

.1 tV. * ^ ..I A . ... /nc*T\ «!«. 


took* part in the uflairs of Central Ana. Helm- llan (946), Hehu-Tche.w (957L was 
The religion of Ta<Mse prevailed < It mug of short duratiofi. These annulled Heku- 
tlmir albendency ; and m the tulme period f T -h/»,or the the last families. After this, 
Judaism was introduced into China. In China was torn by internal, commotions, 
the course of time, the princes degener- ami almost every province 'had a separate 
Hted, and, under Hien-ti, China was di- ruler, when, in ifetO, tlie people' elected the 
vided into three kingdoms (220), which able Kliuo-Qtmrjg-Yu crnj>eror, .He was 
wen* again united by Wu-ti (280). He the founder of tlie duiasty* Sing, or Song, 


n?ed f and, under Hien-tt, China was di- niler, when, in IKK), tlie people elected the 
vided into three kingdoms (220), which able Khuo-Uimng-Yu eirqieror. He was 
wen* again united by Wu-ti (280). He the founder of tlie dwiastySmg. or Song, 
was the founder of the famil> of Turn •which reigned till 12/9. Ilis immediate 
(265—420). The sovereigns of this fain- tyirrAwsore resembled bini,'ydt the country 
ilywcre l»ad rulers. The lust, Kong-ti, sutToivd considerably by the devastations 
was dethrone! by Wu-ti, founder of the of the Tartars, un&er Yin-tsong (1012), 


Sung dynasty (4^6 — 179). A short time the. Chinese were forced to pay tribute to 
before this, a sejiarute kingdom was limn- ahe Tartar I^cao-taing. Whey -tsong over- 
ed in tlie southern provinces (J186), calk'd tlirew the empire of Lcao-tsaug (110)); 

iyp families. The Songs hut the Torture possessed tbqmsehes of 
sovereigns of little worth. tlie whole of the north of China (Pe-chcli), 
ole asjiect of Europe was 1125. Kao-tsong II w*as their tributary, 


eu hi tlie soutnem provinces calk'd 
U-taij or tlie five families. The Songs 


were likewise sovereigns of little worth, tlie whole of the uordi of China (Pe-chcli), 
Whilst tlie whole tuqieet of Kurojx* was 1125. Kao-tsong II was their tributary, 
Changed by the general emigration of and reignwl over the soutlieru provinces 
4 nations, two empires were formed in Clii- only. Under tlie elnpeftir Nine-tsoug, the 
na, wxtli the extinction of tlie dynasty of Chinese formed an alliance with Genghis- 
Tsin — one in the north* (380), and the KJuui,. and the Niu-cheng submitted to 
other in the south (420); the. latter of this great’ <*onqueror (1180). But tlie 
which was likewise called U4oi* or the Mongols themselvee turm*d their air 
empire of the five families. In the' latter against China, and Kuhkri-Khan subjtw, 
reigned successively the fami)y Song (till* tiieni, qftcr the tleath of the fest enm®* 

* yid even 
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^ ;i^60> Under theJW dynasty,* 
•and, fences flourished lit Cham; 


g’s opponents called’ in, 

Itcfrooe to their assistance,. They * 


tavtml of the emperors themselves were got poesessiou ofP6kin, and of tfiewhota 

« i mi ri).‘ II *1. It. 


: teamed men., The Ciiinese authors eaJI 
ahe Mongolian dynasty of emperor* Yuen 
,‘$ropi 1279 till lSddJ, dud KuMai*Khan is 
'by them* called SMstt. This was the 
ftrst tinae that the whpte of Cliinu was 
suljjected by foreign princes. fyit the 
conquerors contained themsejvcs entirely 
to the? Chinese custoins, and left the laws, 
'manners and religion .of the country un- 
changed. Most of the emperors of this 
hue wto able princes. But after the 
<J* aib of Tunur-KJujn, or Twng-Tsang 
(Tamerlane), *1307, and still more after 
dial of Yeson-Tiniiir-Khan, or Tai-tiug 
(1318), divisions in the imperial family 
frequently occ/isxmcd intenml wars, which, 
weakened the strength of the Mongols. 
The Chinese Chu tc»ok up anus iitratnM 
the voluptuous Toka-mur-Klain, or s*hon- 
ri, mid the Moiitroluitt grandees l»ecame 
divided among themselves. Toka-mur- 
Khaii fled into Mongolia (13fi8), t\here he 
died (I37fr). His son llisurdar fixed Ins 
residence in the ancient Mongolian capital 
Karakorum, ■and was the thunder of the 
empire of the Kilkus, orftiorthdhi Yuen. 
This state di«l not ivtnuin king united : but, 

. after the death qf Tokoz-Tinuir (lb»0) f 
; each horde, under its own khan. lierame in- 
dependent ; in i ouseqiience of u Inch, they 
were, with tew exceptions, constantly k» pt 
in subjection to China after the* jiennd. 
C(m, afterward" called Tai-Utoo IJ\ a pri- 
vate individual, hut worth} of the throne, 
rielivTed his country from the foreign 
yoke, and founded the dviutm of Mmg 
(130H til! 1(J44). which gave thy empire lij 
sovereigns most of w hom wen* men of 
merit, t trt the frontier* of the empire, the 
romaiiut of the Niudsht'e Tartars, now rail- 
ed Mantchws, still existed. The cuqieror 
Shin-tsong 11 gave thorn lands in t)i«v 
province of Leao-tong ; qnd, when an at-* 
tempt was made, sooij after, .to exjad 
’tfruu, they resisted successfully, under 
their prince Taitsu, and obtained jkasm s- 
sioii of Leao-ioiig : ujiori wliich thru 
chief assumed the tide of emperor, lie 
continued the war during the reign* of 
the Chinese emperor-* Quan-tsong ami 
Uli-t^ong, until his dt*arli. His sou Ta- 
.jsong mxceeefled him, and Hoaj-tsong, a 
good but weak prince,* was the successor 
of Hi-tsong on the thihne of .China. On 
tW death of Ta-tsong, the Tartars did not 

'* 1 any one to succeed him, and de- 

fed the war. But in China, Li- 
rocitod an insurrection, during 
ug-Puan put an end to his lift* 



empire, over ftrtugh they ritill reign? Un- 
def Shun- y/Wichild of six years old, the , 
conquest of China was completed (J646— 
47^ and the present dynasty pf Tatitn, of . 
Twin, or Tairig, was founded. He. was ‘ 
succeeded, in 1602, by Ids son fCang-ld, 
who smidtied the khan* of , the Mongols, 
tcft>k Formosa; arid made several other * 
additions to hip empire. During the reign 
of this prince, tlw Christian religion was 
tolerated, hut his son Yong-ehing prohib- 
ited it in 1724. Tfre spn of the tatter, 
Kien-Lung, continued tlw pmertttinii 
ugaiti*n tin* Christians {1740 — 73). lie 
conquered Cashgar, Yarkand, the great-, 
e*t ]»art of Stmgarta, the. north-eastern 
part of Th diet urn) l<assa, the empires 
of Mian-tse und Siao-Kin-tshticn, and 
extended hi*- territories to Hindustan and 
BucJmrm. , I le jx-oplcd the Calmuck coun- 
try whicli tin* expulsion of the Songtiri- 
nns had rcndeied almost .a desert, with 
tip- fugitive Toi^f »ts and Songariaiw from 
Ru«Ma. In 17th". lit* wa> totully defeated 
bv the Birme^e of A\a ; nctertheless, the 
Chine.*** took.posses*-iou t*f a thwu in A\a 
in 1770. apd letum*' :o their country 
with tie* U»s* of half ot :i*t ir army. They 
wen* more successful against the Miaotsc 
(tiiountainet is). ’ Towards tlw* entl of his 
il'igu, hi-* umiLMcr, favorite and son-m- 
law, llo-Tehimrt«iii, abused liis influence 
out him. Kaui-l^ung was siicceechxl, in 
17W, hy Ins doth son. Kia-rKii^g/ His 
r**igii was troquenth. disturinxl hy iutenial, 
eon ii wot ion's c flu in China then* fjust w- 
en-t eon ihiiuu ions of malcontents of ut) 
elites. In their mgJitl} intTiiup*, tlii*) 
cur*e »!r» emjs-n»r, edehrate Winjuan , 
ui\ -*n ne^, aud props re nrn thing for the . 
arrival of a new Co, who i*Tto roston? tlu* 
golden agf . •The Catholies, whom h** la* 
\on-d. have lost most of their privileges 
h\ their iiu otisiderote zeal, and at jVkiy, 
tin prt-H4 hingof the Christian mligum has 
I h -** n strictly prohibited. Kh»-Kmg was 
succ<x*de<l, itrl820, by his' second aoft, * 
Tara-Kwang, whom the Russians call 
Datjguan. The emlxiKsy of lonl Macart* 
net (i|. v.) w ns not morr successful in 
attempting to ciuuige the policy main* 
mined hy tlie court of China for tuora 
than 1000 yearn, wait the Russiah eop„ 
Iwissy of count Oolowkiw, or the mon'"' 
n*c<’*ut one of lonl Amherst, the British, 
aml>asSad<jr, in iHlfi. The envoys Wera 
unable to form political or commercial . 
trejititv with ttyis u colestial enqnre of the 
, world,” wTtjch treats all monarch* es ha 



P. P* Thoms, many years-rerident at Ma- which some w rit e rs male of tbeworider* 
cao, in China, was lately announced for' fill effects of the* Chinese writing? upon 
publication, , It is stated to commence the minds 'of thdse who lead mm, has 
with the reign of Fuh-bc, according to offett tpmimfed us of the oMor mrpsL ; 
( Chinese . chronology, B, C. 3000^ and to chord of father Cartel. The Chinese* 
reach the feign of Min-tt?, A. D. 300, in- charectere, like all othert^ re pr es e nt the 

• eluding, a penod of 3300 years. sounds, that is to say, the eyU&hic sounds 

' Chinese Language, Writing and Ultra- or words of the spoken language; and 
ture. Tiie Chinese language belongs to through those sounds the ideas are coni- 

• that class of idioms which are railed # municated to the*tnind.— The writing of 
•monosyllabic. (See Languages.) Every,, the Chinese, indeed^ if we consider only 

w ord of it consists only gf one syllable, the numljer of their characters, and conH 
Tiny may, however, be combinwi to- jiore it with tiiat of their words, would 
getliefr ils in the English words welcome, seem To posses* a very great superiority. 
uvlfare ; but every liable is significant, There are not less than 80,000 Chinese* 
mid therefore is of itself a uk>rd. If the' characters ; hut of these only *10,000 are 
Chinese language were written, like our in common use, and the knowledge of. 
own, with ah alphabet, it would be found them is sufficient to enable ofie to iipder- 
to possess compajatively but few sounds, stand almost every Chinese book, # It was 
.It wants the consonants 6, d, r, r, and z. once thought that it requirt'd a man's 
Every’ syllable ends with a vowel «ound. lyhok* life to learn to read and write Chi- - 
The Chinese cannot articulate two con*o- new ; but M. lUmusat, the celebrated nrr»- 
nantS suce<*«rivrly, without mterjioriiiff a fessor of that liuiguage in the royal college 
' shn'a, or English u short. Thus they *at Paris, tats demonstrated by lefts* that 
* pronounce the latin word Christ m in the Chinese may l»* learned in as short a. 
this manner, Kul-iss~ut-oo-svh. The mini- tune as an) other alien).* The great niuu- 
Iht of sylluhlea of which the rhincw lay of th<*w characters proceeds, in the 
language is contppswl is veiy Mnall. \c- first place, from the considerable q-autliv 
cording .to IioiOusat, it does not exceed* of bomophonous w orris which exist in the 
252; hot Montiicei thinks there an* 4r>0. Chinese. These are* represented by dif- 
It is not, therefore, accurately known, ferenf characters, as w ith us by dilterent 
But this immlier is quadrupled by four modes of sailing, of which the French 
different tones or accents (sogie sa> live), words cent, a as, sang 9 sans, sens , sent, 
of which an idea cannot Ik* givcvj b\ each having a different moaning, but*aH 
words. By means of these accents, the pronounced alike, are a striking example. 
Chinese speak in a kind of cantilena, or Neither are liomophonous words wanting 
recitative, which is not, however, much in English, us boic and bough, great and 
observed when they sjH*ak fiist, in their grate, and many others. The Chinese 
ordinary convownrion. If requires a nice character also, by being combined to- 
«*ar to distinguish those \ urnlies of tone, gptlier, as it were. i»t<? one, express two 
This language, consisting of monos) 11a- ormoje words at the ?onie time, and this, 
hies, is destitute of grammatical fonns. in a great degree, accounts for there living 
Tta- nouns mid vCrbd cannot be inflected, so many of them. * The Clunese charao- 
mid tlierefore tlie differences of tenses, tors an* all reducible to 214, which ate 
moods, cases, and tlie like, are either left ft|jleti keys or radicals (in Chinese, poo J, 
to be understood 4>y means of the context, each of them representing one word, and 
or expressed l>y tlie manner in which die each word an idea: By the* analogy of 
words kre ptarod in relation to each other, those ideas tlie complex characters are 
as in French, sagt-femme and femme-sage, formed— an ingenious contrivance, which 
With’ all then* deficiencies, if they can so facilitates very much die acquisition of* 
be called, die* Chinese understand each the knowledge of them.* Thus all. the 
' other perfectly well* and are nevenpat a wordagwhich express some manual labor 
’ kw» to express their Ideas. Their eaten- or occupation are combined of the char- 
rive and varied literature is a proof of it ; acter which represents the word hand, 
but this is generally ascribed to dteir with some other, expressive of the panic- 
writing, which, it is said, expresses more ular occupation intended to bo designated, 
than their spoken language. But we do dr of the material employed. This baa’ 
not concur with those whohold'this ojpin* induced many pf the reamed, gad even 


literati therasdlw^ to/nam* pik Th* stud}' of the Chinese language 
Vfeftt Biot the Qiincse writing *fe trfra- appeals tp,fce now pursued with great or* 
Jprpphk^ and represents ideas in h maimer dor in Bu^pe, aba with remarkable sue* 
Tunbcmnected. with the spoken language; .cess, The ^reverend Mr. Morrison' has 
tyut this supposition is disproved fly the‘ published a Chinese grammar, and a pfic* 
met that no two Chineao con read aloud tionary of same language, in 4 vok, 


'winch the characters represent. It it procured. M v JKemusat bus puuuanea ut 
.vyem otherwise, e v< *O r person in 'trading Paris an ex cdWl. grammar of that Ian* 
would use different words, and the trriilcn cnage. The tnanUscript dictionaiy of 
language as it is sailed, would he trems- fUtlirr Basil do Gkxmma was translated 
Inlet?, jiot nad* It must he added, also, into Frciich, and published ut Paris, by 
that the. Chinese jioeiry is in rhyim* and# M. dr CuigucH, * undgr the patronage of 
therelbn* addressed tp the ear, and nut to .the emperor Nnpdluun, in the year 1813, 
the eye. This sIhwvs that it is impossible in on# thick folio rohune, to which a val- 

i* - i : m.: ...a.i., .... t ....... 


for those wlm an* ignorant of the Clunese nitble Mipplemeut has liecn since added 
language to read the Chinese writing; un- by M. •Klaproth. Auxiliary means ore 
lesc^rir own idiom should lie construct- not now wanting for those w ho are* desi- 
ed exactly ‘on xlie same model with the *mi>of learning this curious idiotii. 


Chinese, havfc the same uurutavr of wonls, 
with tin* Stufie meaning affixed to each, 
anti die same grammatical forms. lx Imo 
Ik'oii rq»eatedly asserted that tin ( 'orenns, 
and other nations in the nrhrldKirhnod <|f 
China, can all read the Cliinm* writing, 
and understand’ it, without knowing a 


Cui.na AVaii*. (See Porcelain.) 4 
( in sent i. la. {£? ec i Lanifgtra ,) > 

Chink*k Sti lf. .(See. Jbrhilecturc .) 
Cme : called by the ‘ancients iChioi. 
(Sec #S‘lV».) . , 

('turn w w ; u town in Vpper Canada, 
ou the ChipjHWVtit or Welmiid, 2 miles 


word of tin 1 ' 1 spoken lanjimgf : hut !!•,:* N. W . \iuunru lsilk 10 S. Queenstown.* 


nicnra impossible. It i> more reas« ■li- 
ne to supjiose, trill it r that the} June 


Thi*' place i-’ dwnoiis fora victory gained 
ncu it by lie* American Hoops over the 


adapted the Chinese ciiuiatMv to ti^ir iln.'ish, July o, 1^14. 
uwti idioms, or that the (’him hc i.-' anionar Ciiippi w k\ : a river aftlw* (".'Kioto »tk 
them, as Latin is with us, a Jenmed Ian- Mhe .\mih-WrM Territory, vtfjirh runs f. 
guKgtis which is gmeia'ly aetpup’d a** ,i l\ . info the Mississippi ; Ion. 1*2* \V.; Ia 4 . 
j#art of u lihcml sy *:em oft ducatmn. Tin* -IT 1.7 N. : length, about *i€Kt mile*. 
Chinese characters are writb n from topio CiiimwAV.**; Indians, in the North* 
fiotrojii and from right t%\ led. Tiie Ihh s \\ »m Teiriioiy, *m the Chippewav, iii • 
art^ not horizontal, W j*erj*'mliru!ur, and 'Iicim.'Mi Tendon, and in ittfiadn et< 


Mirj^e&n Tendon, and in 


parallel to each other. The Chinese lit- the I'tawn*. \ *uid h i, aecording u> Pike, 


eraturc is rich in works of every dofrip- 
t ion, both in xersc* and in pn*e. Th«\ 


11,177 ; 2(>4il wantons (See Indians.) 
CtiOiCiTrts ; a pro\inee of S. Aiuerieu, 


lire fond of works of moral philosophy an Hiii nos \\it% uthahiied, in 1733, hj 7 
hut they have a ^pvat many boohs of ln<han iMtieris, each eom;»osed of uliout 
liistor}*, geography, \ oyagey dnunas re- (Kil) IhimlicK The country is mountnm- 
inances, pdes mid fictions of all Jiuids. oo< and marshy; but tli«* more fertile 
Several of tjie hitter works have .J^en muU produce a \ arjety of fruits without 
ktely trnnriauri in Khgl&nd and PniTice. mhun 1 . The vnrtila it coi union, and a kind 
The hooks called the Khi's i a^-ril^d to of < »M (m is found, w lios** fruit is more like 


th^r great sage Confucius, are now' im ;• 
courae of traiiHlation. fHe* work*- of Jus 
saccesaor, Meng-Ts#*u, haxe Us»n lately 
published at Paris in the original, with an 


u meldn than a c<w‘<m*nut It Ihn to th« 
south of Moves. 

Chihaoha i (hnk ; from die hand, t 
and u i ,-. u ser/ure) ; tliat t^ieciidiof tOthr.^ 


elegant Ijitin tranhlatiou, in two octavo tis, or gout, which attacks the joints of dw 4 
volumes, hy M. Stanislas Julien. Other hand (the wrist <um 1 knuckles) and hindeta 
^abehuinns fn«ft tht**Cliiiw*se an* in prog- their motions. It gradually deprive* the 
IV^ljpth at London and Paris, ui^cr the Iinnfc of their flexibility, and bands tin* , 
of die Asiatic societies of those iing»n>, distorts tiiem, mid itiipiriaa their 
The king of France has estah- action, hy the acciuuulfitioii of a pafeare- 
aj»rofeHSorship of Chinese in thu oun matter nn>und tliemnewN, which flnid- 
ige ofcPari*. This ohair is now 
meTOamed Bcnmsat, who has 


1y lienitivilitf and mtifliuis the joints. 

* Ciiirookapm. (See' CkarirrA , 

i * A... . .1 I...* li* .1 


already formed several distinguished pu- C f H)ao£buf^ the langpogo of die fin- 


. v - 

m m; tho nit of rttl§i|<ahe^ self un f- 
derafood by meann of thd* hands' and fin- 
gers. It is an Important mnatfiof earn- 
municAkm for tpm deaf and dumU * .* 
Chiromancy (from the Greek), or jpAL- 
MisTRT^ die pretended art of progno£ti : ' 
' catiiift by the liupsof the lianiL Itsadhe- 
, rente maintain, thaf human inclinations, 
faults apd virtues are designated 91 an in- 
fallible manner by Uie lines which divine 
Providence Ims originally drafwji in the 
bands of all men. Traces of chiromancy 
arc found in the writings of Aristotle, who 
asserts, for instance, that *it is' a sigitjof a 
long life if one or two lira*# run acrcps the* 
whole hand. The chiromancers^ quote 
some passages of the Hilile to prove that 
their art is founded on the divine decrees, 
as the folio wing : — “And it shall Is* for a 
sign unto thee upon thine hand, and for a 
memorial Itetwecu thine eye< w (Exodus 
xut. it) ; and; ** He sealeth up the hand of 
evciy man, jhnt all men tuny know his 
work** (Job xxxvii. 7). In the middle 
ages, chiromancy was cultivated ; and. in 
, tl»e present age, tin 1 French chiromancer 
fiiiidame Lcmirnnuid found, n* she states, 
some eminent adepts in Pans, ami in her 


wm 

. 'J5* f 

, ilsemf i and tfc ijtidmtor 

Wnfimts.- The gods, dt Jte jfcayer, put.; 
an epd to his Hfe, though his nature was 
!hnUMUtal by reasop of his deaceut ftom 
< Sarqiu Alter his deader he was placed 
among the sfat^ aitd became die* constel- 
lation Sagittarius. * * ' *’ 

. CniRONOMT (xupotopta) Greek ? tfom X c 't?' 

tho hanfi, and **/««, a rale); the' science * 
which treats of the rul^s of gesticula- 
tion. which is a part of pantomime. ’* -The 
ancient orators recognised the importance 
of gesticulation as a means of giving ex- 

* prvssiveness tc/a discourse. (Hee Gilbert 
' Austin’s Chironomia 9 ora Treatise on JRAf- 

toriral Delivery , London; 1800.) 

Chivalry (from the French chevalier , a 
horseman ; in German, Ritter, which «g- 

• nifies likewise a rider cm horaeliack). Po- 
et* still sometimes use chivalry for cavalry ; • 
but thm word is generally* employed to) 
signify a certain institution of tne middle 
ayes. * The age of chivalry is the heroic 
age of the Teittonir-Christian tribes, com' 
responding to the age of the Grecian he- . 
ro<*s. Thi* heroic jienod of a nation may a 
!h> compared to tin* youth of an individu- 

v al ; ami v*' find, therefore, nations, in this 


travels to the different Furofieaii congress- 
es. The liooks in which chiromancy i* 
• explained and {aught are immermi"; and, 
in order tW gitgyltLniity to the art, it has 
lieen coiineoiHlwitn astrology . The Gi[i| 
hies are at present the principal pndew-ors 
of cliirortiaucv, und jienple who lime no 
fiirth in the art not uphvqiiently amuse 
thomsel vim* with then. predictions. j 

t’unt^N ;*sop of Saturn *and Phiiyra. 
Saturn assumed fh»* shape of a hor$e, in 
this amour, to deceive hi" wife Khea. 
The shape of Chiron, therefore, was half 
that of a man, half of a horse. In |»omt 
of tact, Chiron was one of the iH*op)e 
-called Centaurs . He was 4 *elel>mted 

through alt Gmiv for hi$ wisdom and 
Requirement** ; and {fie greatest princes 
and heroes of the time — Bacchus, Jason, 
. Hercules, Achilles, zEseidapitis, Nestor, 
Theseus, Pulumodes, flysses. Castor und 
Pollux, &c. — wen* intrusted to him for 
education. Besides the. oilier brunches in 
which young nv n of rank wen* instructed 
. at that time, they learned from him music 
1 and medicine, lie was particularly skill- 
, od in surgery. When Hercules drove tho 
Centaurs from mount Pelion, tliey took 
refuge with Chiron, in Malen ; but their 
eueiny pursued them even into riiis ratreot, 
and unfortunately wounded his old teach- 
er witli a misdirected arrow. The speedy 
ojieration of die ppiaon, in which uie ar- 
row had been dipped, rendered remedies 


stage of their progress, distingiuslied by 
tin* \irtu**s, follies, ami even vices, to, 
which the \ouih «f individuals is most 
prone — thirst Ibr glory, euthu^iasn*. pride, 
ind»*M*rilmble and mdefinitr aspirations af- 
ter something lieyond the i*ejdities of lite, 
strong faith in virtue and intellectual 
grvatnos, tfigether with* much vanity and 
civdulin. ri ii vain, in the perfection of 
it.- glory and its extra* agniice, existiHl 
only among the German tribes, or thoee 
which were conquered hy and mingled* 
with them, mid whose mstitutions and 1 
civilization wen* impregnated tvkh flic 
Teutonic sj>irit. 'i'heiefon* we find chiv- 
uln never fully doekqied in Italy, b£ 
Nium' the Teutonic spirit never penetrated 
all the institutions of that eountn, as it 
fotuid a civUizutirat turt'ady i*^tahlittiied, of 
too settled a cluuacter to lie materially af- 

S *cted bv its influence. We do not find 
inch of the elm nine spirit in Greece, nbr 
among the Sclavonic trilies, except some 
traces among the Bohemians and t^e 
Poles, who had caught a portion of ir 
from tin* Germans. Among the Swedes, 
though a genuine Teutonic trilx* ? chivalry 
never struck deep root; hut this ufto l»c 
ascribed to their ramote situation, and to 
ilie circumstance that they early directeil 
their attention* to navigation and navnl 
warfiue, which, in many way's, wen; un- 
favorable to the givwth of tlie chirairic 
spirit affording, for instance, i*om|>ara-* 
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4M|y,)ine rappoitanity Air ftit dimity of 
* eoilnure ana aeootiiidii&m^iisc fa the eyes 


, m icy«s 

r iB&pwtipg, m^rndm, ok* in the aifvcn- 
v^mwfei quests of the single knight, which 
fmsd so striking * feature of the chivaj- 
i*e age. . .Poets and protore arc fond of 
ftedaring that tlic chivalric spirit is gone*. 
The famous passage in Burke’* Reflec- 
tions is familiar to every one ; but < the man 
whdsobfly investigates tlie character of 
* past times, and compares them with the 


but we cannot admit that the/ 
ghivjdric ago have vanished, 
hpoauae thtf aow afqpear with' loan show , 

% To eE^q;'the' nature and origin' of* 
cliivaliyywc must consider the character 
of the ancient German tribes. : The war- V 
like spirit was common to them with • 
other liirbarous nations ; hut there were ,« 
certain tra|ts in their character peculiarly 
their own. Among those was their esteem 


.present, will hardly come to the eonelu- ‘for women. This is dwelt upon byTaCi 
' Sion that our age id deticiqpt in any of the tus, tuid is sufficiently apparent from- the ' 
“ties which constituted the glory of ^ early native Gcriuan historians. This re- 

gunl -for tlie fendile sex was diffused In *, 
them through ctciy country into which 
they spread, tlmugh with conriderabk* 
difference in tlie Awn* in which it devel- 
op'd iise li: In Franre, it laraine llutf 
rvtmed gallantry, for which tlie nation has 
Isa *n long conspicuous ; in 8}tnin, it* 
a^Miincil a more romantic ‘ ami glowing 
character, displnyiiig much of the tire of 
t iricntal feeling ; in lirimativ tiscIC it be- 
came faithful mid .Vender attachment to 
the welded wife, rndutihtedlvilivt'hris- 
tian n lipoii nested w developing this 
fccluur of c**;« cm for tlie female sex i?» 
tlioH* time's particulmly by the udoratioti 
of the Virgin, winch was taught as a part 
of M. Th** constant rewrencoof thi* den 
fl« d image of chitMity Hfft teuinic purity 
Viiiim hmc hud a great effect. We do not 
con* » i\»\ I.«»wc\cr, that the elevated con- 
d»?i«ni «*f women can Is* ridenvd entirely 
to tin t hri-iinn religion, as we sec (lint i* 
lini* Viol pnwluct d this c fleet ill theiuatahee . 
of nations who nave had no opportunity 
of imbibing die Teutonic spirit ; and many 
A Main imtiqus recognise tJutt featuro of* 
the* r« t to which wc hate attributed 
mi 1*1114*11 efficacy, (namely tin* hath of tlie 
l* 1 mg whom tiiey worship than a virgin,) 
and > 4 1 keep their women in a %eiy de- 
giaded < oral if ion. •Wo may lie told, in 
answer fo our claim* of the |sVuIiar rtwunl 
liir th«* female as a characteristic of tin? 
Teutonic trils*s, that women wen* held in 
high chiii-iu It} the Romans.* ft is trv* 
that wi\i> and* mothers were treated with 
gnat regard by the Roman*, and the his*., 
tory of no niftiuu affuris more numerous ^ 
instance* of female nobleness ; hut this/ 
esteem was rendered to tiietn, fKg aa fo , 
males, lait os the faithful coniiMinhms and . 
patriotic motlHTB of cHi/xm It bad some* 
wliat of a pobtical cast But this was wt*' 
the case with the German** There i* 
oiMitiier trait of tl»a Gamian ribuuaeter» , 
which desorvatt to be considered in this 
connexion, which i* very npjiarent in their 
literature, apd the live* pf many indhridu- ‘ 


he age of chi\7dry. Thi ir strength is the 
same; their direction only is changiMl. 
Is it courage* which has d«*|>art( k <l ?, The 
soldkT, wiio steadih umn lws up to tile 
laws of a Iwtteiy, can hardly Is* considered 
less liravt* tlmu the knights of foniw r days, 
who cased their bodies in st«4‘l to meet 
fo lt*ss fomtidalilc means of destruction. 
Tlie/Jate wars in * Kumja* hliound with 
Miaplays of valor, which may compete with 
any recorded in history or romance In 
* the battle of Ihvsden, the cni|s*ror Nii|m>- 
lcon (as Okleleb(*ti ndate< in his account 
of Na)K>leon\$ camjmign in S?ix^n\ ), InMig 
soatisd Uifore the Pima gate, ami swing 
the mtillcrists^ in a n*doiiht shrink from 
'nerving the cannon. ls*rnuM' the PnisMun 
riflemen sliot etery man who pestmtcil 
himself turned tc» his old gunul, md mimI, 
“Show them how rn*nehniiu lsha\e in 
, battle;” when some oftlwsoldieiv addrcs>- 
ed immediately sprung u]K»n tb< HNlouht, 
and tnarrhed up and down, mi full view of 
the enemy, till tie \ ww shot. Of chit - 
aflic sidfiacriika*, we can htinllv lind u 
mon* striking instance than that iff a Pru**- 
sian officer of the roqis of cok.nel Hclull 
(q,.v,), who, when his coinraih^ were con- 
demned to death at W<Wl, by n Fn nch 
couxl-Itiaitial, for a e imliUir> r expedition ij» 
contravention of the exisnug jK-ac**, h/iim d 
the pardon whidi was pn>IIcrf*d to him 
alone by Najaileon, arAl preferred to dm 
.with his follow' soldiers. Art 4 wc referred 
« to tlie enthusiastic sc*lf-dcv«ition wlimh 
crowded the iilauis <*f pak’stine wifti tin* 
. thousand* of fciiropcnn chivalry, eager to 
,'ghed dieir bksid f«>r tlie tomb of tlieir 8a- 
Ctior? We ray the same spint iii our days 
s has chosen a rudder direction ; die arft eii- 
\tttr*if wlio expose ltieiuseh<>s tu every 
"peril in tlie cause, of science* and huuiuti 
^miptpvcment, die Humboldts Ckpjs r- 
4am, Bmckhaidts, display equal tieroiMii 
m a worthier cause. Wo would not gov- 
*«sg| owaehres by so narrow a theory of 
udBlgr as to rgfoe to ai knowledge what 
i mfljy gipat and sublime in the spirit 



alsf W mean that Wefe&a tfqtst Ibtflft ^Ifmtrif Might whoBOMgt&faraifcE 
something superior to the reahtks df tafe,*wide4br adventures to W achieved by hm ■ 
J . that sthiun, to use their dwti'wo^ whah /single am, me thrntiwth of a'lqter p- 


hardly admits of ft*q*Jation, which has ^riod. The use 6f &e war-hqpse* wfuch 
, produced among them at th^same time/^mnned eo essential an instrument ?f the 
so much^xccllenco and eo much ektrava* * eon of chivalry, was not common, amibng 
. gajnce. These three trait* of the Teutonic the Gentians until the time of their wars 
jnrc, tlteir warlike spirit, their esteem far * with the Hurts, Th?y were tndcfd’ ac- 
women, and their indefihable thirst* for quainted with it before, and Tacitus men- 
wiperhuitran greatness, together w 1th the tions it in ftis’account of Germany; but it 
influence pf tne feudal system atd of die was not in common use aufougthem till 
Jtoinun Catliolic religion, afford an ex- the period we have mentioned. Alter it 
planatioii of the spirit of chivalry— an itugi- was introduced, jjavalry whs considered 
tutioii which, to rpajjy oliseivers, appears among them, as among all nations in the , 
* like an isolated point in hisrorv, and leaves nearly stages of their progress, much sti- 
■ them in doubt 'hhether to despise it as prior to infantry, which was, in fact, 
foolish, or admire it as sublime. •The despised, until the successes of the Swiss 
feudal system divided the Christian Teu- demonstrated its superiorifv. In the lltli 
tonic tribes into masses* the mendier* of ccntmy, knighthood had become an es- 
which wen* united, indeed, by ^nme polit- tahli.she.ii and well-defined institution ; but 
jeul tics, but had little of that intyimtc it was not till the 14th that itshonon* were 
connexion whieli bound men together^ hi confined exclusively to the nobility (q. v.|. 
the coihinunities of antiquity, and has The crusades gave a more religious tarn* 
produced like effects in our own and a to the spirit of chivahy, and /made the 
lew preceding ages. They still preserved, knights of all Christian nations known to 
in it great measure, the iiKlejieiKtenee of each oilier, .-o that a great uniformity i«i 
barbarians. Then* was. however, one tlienceforward to lie prcdiveil among 
strong bond of union, which gave con- t]iem throughout Europe. Then anise 
sMency to the whole aggregate : we mean the rcligiouSiirdem of knights, die knight- 


sMeney to the w hole aggregate : we mean the religious oroers ot kmgnts, tile knight- 
the Roman Catholic ivjig’mn. which has of ?t. John, the templars, the Teutonic 
hist much of its connec ting po w er, in pro- knights, Ac. The whoje yftibliqbinem 
portion as oth er^ it 1 . WWW* mm Vft^hrtad^ agginiied continually a 

common cmlizurtn^ liuv? gamed strength, more forma! character, and, degene rm- 
The influence of this religion ua* of great *ing, like eveiy human institution, <imk at 
s *rvico to mankind during the ages of ig- iai-* into Qdixotic extravagances, or fritter- 
norariee and violence, by giving cidierency ed away its spirit amid the forms and 
to the link** of the social chain, which punctilios springing from the, pritle and 
were continually rin danger *>f parting. th*e di-tmction« of the privileged ordcrs.of 
To tlii- euiiM* is' to lie a>erilied the great Soen ty . It merged,- in fact, among the 


to the link** of the social chain, which punctilios springing from the, pritle and 
were continually tin danger *>f parting. th*e di-tmction« of the privileged ordcre,of 
To tlii- r}in*e is' to lie a>crilied the great Soen ty . It merged,- in fact, among the 
uniformity of ehanictcr which pn vailed abuses which it lias been one of the great 


dining the ages of elm airy. The feudal 
syMc'iu, Insides, emibled the gentry to livo 
on the labors of the nppn^od i»c:r-uits, 
without the tus.M'ssin of providing for 


Inlnirs of our age to overthrow. The de- 
cline of chivalry might lie traced through 
the different foans which it assumed in dif- 
ferent nations ns dismiq^h' as its develojk- 


their own support, mid to indulge the love ‘ nmnt — n task too extensive for tins work, 
of adventure* ineident to tlieir warlike and The eilu<*ation of a kiiisiit was brifflv » 


ambition^ character. If v\e now combine 
the elmractsristics which vve have lavn 


as follows: — The yjping ana nolde strip; 
ling, Lvnernlly qboutf his l 4 Jth year, wa.^ 


considering — a warlike spirit, a lofiy* devo- wmt to the court of some haron or iKihle 
fion in tlirt* female sex, an undefinnble, ktfarlit, when* he sjatit his timeVhiefly in 
thirst for glorv, counmed with feudal in- attending pn the ladies, and acquiring 
depndetu*cj Heyotion also e the drudgery skill nr the use of anna, in Tiding,* &c. 
of daily toil, and a uniformity of character This duty of waiting altour the ptsons of 
and puriMMc, inspirad by the influence of the Indies N*carne, in the sequel, as iujuri- 
a common religion— we olttain a tolerable *ous to the monihi of the page a* it may 
view of the ehivalric character. This have lanm salutary* * in the Unpinning, 
character hdti not yet quite developed AVhen advancing age and experience m t 
atqelfam the age of 'Charlemagne. The the use ofanns had qualified the page for 
courage exhibited by the vriunors of his war, he liecame an Mciiyer (esquire or 
age waa ratlicr the courage of individuals squirt*). This word is generally i>uppf»scd 
in bodies. The ifulepndence, tlie indi- to lie deriveti from escii or sru4e (shields 
viduality of character, which distinguish- because, among other offices, it was the 



v <*£*»*m ofd» 

hndtt nM) Jus served,* The thiiH and , 
.'tfe igSost rank of c.hivaby ; was that of 
/itaq^fcthood, which was nil confarred be* ' 
•t SmW the 21st year, except in the case df ' 

’» distinguished birth or fpreat achievements. 
The individual prepared hiwiself by con* 
fegsmf$ festing, &c. ; religious rites were 
' ^ribrihed; and then, after premising to 
, he foithfhl, tq protect ladies and orphans, 
Jkgver to lie, nor utter alahder, to live in 
*, iharmoitr with his equals, &c. (in France, 

* tliere were 20 vows of knighthood) he re* 
cerved *the accolade (q. v.), a slight blow 
on the neck with die flat of the sword/ 
fro m the person who dubbed him aluiight, 

* who, at the same time, pronounced a for- 
mula to tills effort : u 1 duh thee knight, 
in the name of God and Hi* Michael (or 
in the name of the Father, Son and Holv 
Ghost). Be faithful, bold and fortunate.'* 
This was often done on the eve of battle, 
to stimulate the new knight to deeds of 
valor, or, after the .combat, to reward sig- 
nal liravery. 

Though no* man of any reflection 
would wish for the return of the age of 
chivalry', yet we must reiugrubcr that 
chivalry exercised, m some n sports, a 
salutary influence at u time when govern- 
ments were unsettled anti laws little re- 
garded. 'Piongh chivalry often carried 
the feeling* of love and honor to u fount- r 
icxil excess, ) et it did much g*»od by de- 
bating them to dll* rank of deities; tor the 
iv-veriiire paid to them principally prr- 
, vented mankind, at this period of Imrba- 
rous violence, from relapsing into In iri Mi- 
riam ; and, as the feudal system wits una- 
voidable. it is well that its evils wen* 
somewhat alleviated by the spirit of chiv- 
aliy. Tim influence which chivalry had on 
poetry was very great. The troubmhturs 
in the south oV trance, tl»e trouvtrut Hi 
the. north of the same eountry, the ml/ i- 
strels in England, the Minnutfchjt.fr in 
Germany, sung the achievements of tie* 
knights who rereived them hospitably. 
(Sex? Ballad,) In Provence arose the 
cours tPamour (q. v.Y, which decided the 
poetical contests of the knights. Ainoreuh 
. songs (chansons ) y duets (lensons), imstorul 
% songs (pastoureUts) and portico) colloquies 
(ssrvcnUsY wore performed In Germany , 
'the chi valrir rairit. produced one* of the 

* tndkt splendid and sublime epics, the 
' MMungenlietL (q. v.) By the inter- 
^cotuwe with the East, which grew up 

during the crusades, fairies, and all tin? 
vrofiddm of enchantment, were introduced 
UUD the romantic or chivalrie |>oetry. It 
i» iwbtble, however, d|at there existed 


frutaceofthe East was fth ; for induce, 
the storio^oftho enchanter Merlin, drir* * 
.alric poetry, in p\ir opinion, begins, m 
S chleget has ahotra, with the mythologi- 
cal cyelus of king Arthur^ round tank 
The second cychis is tlmt of Charlemagne 
and his patedhp, his 12 peers}, which re- 
mained. tna poetical foundation of chival- 
ric poetry for many centuries. The cyclius 
of Amadip (q. v.), which belongs, perhaps, 
exclusively to Spain, dot* not rest on any 
histoncal ground, (For farther informa- 
tion, see the article Chivalry* in dm wi|s # 
plement to the Encyclopedia Britanmca , 
writti n by sir Walter rcott, which eon : 
taint/ many interesting forts, though die 
writer does not ime^qpite very deeply 
the spirit of the. institution. The article 
Chevalenc , in the Encyclopedic Modems 
is full of Milufihlc information. The pref- 
ace to lord By roiiV C’hilde Harold should 
not 1 m* forgotten. See also Ilceren’s Es- 
say mi th( In flue nr t of the Crusades* trans- 
lated into French from the German: 
Busch in if* I orlt sunken iiber Rittme.it 
und Rittcricisnu lit'ipsie, lS3tt, 2 vdls.;* 
Mt mains snr F (ttuimne Chertdcric , par 
Jjttcurm fie Saint* -Ptitayv, Paris, Irai, 
2\ol-., with eiurnumgs; mid last, but rot 
least, Don fytijrntr. See uUo the anieie 
Tournament, ami the other art icier- m this 
work n »nni <i ed wid^lm* subject.) \Y" 
hate dwelt m» long on chit airy, as wv 
think a correct view of »t liuiioilatU to th» 
understanding of many other subjects, 
and as M»me of our tiew-a may be new t»; . 
our reader^ • . tf 

fiiUDM, Emxftf Florence Frederic, 
one of tb.e most distingiu^hetl preticients 
in ti.* 1 science of acoustics, 1mm at Wit- 
terlMTg, 17. Hin of K. M. Fhladcifais, 
prof<s«n' in fin* faculty of law that 
place, recoil nl his first education in the 
loyal H'hool at Griniiiia, detotod himself 
after vtards at Wittcnltcrg and Im*‘»|«8ic to 
law, and in the latter utmerxiry vyas made 
doctor of philosophy in I7£1, and, in 171^ 
doctor of law r . After the death of his ft- 
ther, he iiliaiidoned the law, and tk*voted 
himself entirely to die stud) of nature, ul 
which be hrnf hitherto cmpkiyed oil Ids* , 
leisure hours. As an amateur of music, ’ 
in which lie nxxnved his iiiwt instruction l 
at die age of Jft ynirs, he observed that 
the theory of sound was much more tasg- 
ks'tfni than the other branches of physics, 
and determined to supply this denoicitfy- 
1'he study of taaiheuiaftas and physice, 
widi reference to niusie, onuhled him & 
present new views relative to the diewy 
and praetke of die ifrh Since 1787, he 
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by seven! wofke,rBlising f Mswiimlfy,p ‘ateot» tte Collected J&mvtfted^^ , 
sound andttmei e, g n his Discovert* in ttes.6Hbd with In, offer to > 

lU^ardto fee Tbeonr of Sound (Leipnc, fttmmjiebend fee feboryof fell process, it t 
1787),; Suggestions for promoting a but-**, must be ptqmised feat muriatic addcon- 
ter Explanation of fee Theory of, Sound/* nets of chlorine and hydrogen. The 
u work dedicated to the society of natural- ' peroxide of manganese iecoropoeed of ** 
wt# at Berlin* . Ills principal imposition, manganese and oxygen. When these 


which hra-ffowuMvi! Vorfc in its kind, is 1 compound react on one another, the per- 

i A #1 mm!. 1 U/V) 4.. ...?*!■ M ..11 minnnrt ifiuAtt tth n tw mri n w 


ife Acoustics (Leipsic, 1002, 4fo., with 
copperplates), jirecodnd by the history of 
his discoveries in acoustics. (A French 
translation, revised by himself, apiieared 

It • lU/lit /TL _ / J* /, m • t ¥» 


?vr*dc -of manganese gives np a portion / 
of its oxVCWl to tlie hydrogen *of fee mu- 
riatic acid, in consequence of which water 
is generated, and chlorine (the draft* in- 


in Paris, 1H0B — Traitt fTAroustupM.) He gretyeiit in muriatic acid) is liberated. ‘ 

L ‘ “ — " — .!—/'• — ' — The method which is 1 employed in tho * 

arts, and which is tlie most econoinical, is , 
the following: — Three parts of common 
salt (muriate of soda) are intimately min- 
gled wife one of fee peroxide of manga- 
nese, and to tliis mixture tfa> parts of sul- 
phuric acid, fliluted with an equal weight 
of water, are' then added. By the action • 
of sulphurs* acid on fee muriate qf soda,, 
muriatic acid is disengaged, which reacts „ 
as liefnre explained upon the peroxide * of ' , 
manganese ; so tliat, instead or adding 
muriatic arid directly to fee manganese*, 
•the materials for fonmug k are employed. 
Chlorine is gaseous under a common at- 
inospheric f vesture. It is twice and a 
half heavier than atmospheric air, or its # 
niecifir gravitv is 2.5. Tlie gas ha? a vel- * 

I !.A. 1.1. i-\f .1 . * 


lias also written Further .Contributions to 
^counties (lifiipsie, 1817), and Coqfrihu- 
tions to Practical Acoustics and fee The- 
ory of Constructing Instruments (Ixupsic, 
1832). Chladui is fee inventor of the 
eupliou and the clavicylinder. To make 
dsw instmiiients known, he sfient 10 
years in visiting tlie, capital cities of Ger- 
many. Holland. France, Iuil> , Kiihsia, 
Denmark, and everywhere gained the 
esteem of connoisseurs. He returned* in 
1812, to his native place, where lie iscort- 
•immlly employ til in new researches, lb* 
.dso commenced examinations of the lm- 
I.mIcs, or fiery meteors, the pltjcnomcna of 
which, as the flame. smoke, noise, Are., 
have little in common with the elcctncni 
phenomena wife^which they have lieen 
confounded. Ileehdi 


two yeattses, On the Origin of the Iron 
Masses found by Pallas, am! other similar 
Masses (Riga, 1784), and On Fiery Min- 
ors (Vienna, 1018)*I. that the stones which 
represcn^niasMf* of stone as Inning fallen 
on our tarty uie worthy of credit; Slid, 
2. that these* massif and meteors an* not 
tlie productions of our earth, ayd come 
from beyond fee region of our atmos- 
phere. (See MeUorir Stones.) 

1'iiLORft' At in. (See (VUorinf.) 

t 'll LORI UK of \itrogkn. (See Chto- 
nm.) 

(•iilorixf.. The discovery of this gas 
was made in 1770, Iw Scheele, and named, 
by its discoverer, deuhto^istiraled marine 
oxid. The term depnlogisticaltd hud ex- 
actly tlie same import as that of oxygenat- 
ed, soon afterwards introduced by l*a\oi- 
Hior. From its jwculiar yellowish-green 
color, the appellation of chlorine (from 
green) itas lieen given to it Chlo- 
rine gas is obtaiued by the action of muri- 
atic acid on fee |»ci oxide of manganese. 
The most convenient method of prej wiring 
it is by mixing concentrated inunatic acid, 
contained in a glass flask, with lialf its 
weight of finely-powdered peroxide of 
manganese. On fee application of a 


leavmvd to prove, in* low itch-green color. Of all fee gases, it is . 


the most insupportable h\ its action on fee 
lungs. When |Hire, it occasions immedi- 
ate death if an animal is immersed in it ; f 
and even when largely diluted with com- 1 
mon air. it cannot lie respired wuii^safety. 

It occasions a severe sense of stricture at 
the breast, which renders it impossible to* 
make a full inspiration. This continue? 
for a considcmlile time after it has bejen 
inspir'd, and lm- often produced a per- 
manently injurious effect* When thor- 
oughly <]l tied, by exposure to fused ehlo- 
ride of calcium, it suflers no change, 
thougli cobled to 4(P. When prepared 
over water, however, so as to contain a 
qqpntity of aqueous vkpor x it condenses 
oil the sidi*s of the vessel even at a tem- 
perature of 40°; and, if surrounded liy 
snow or ice, it shoots into nckular crystals 
of a bright-yellow color, and sometimes 
two inches in Icngtl^ which remain at- 
tached to tin* sides cf tin* vessel. This 
solkl is a hydrate of chlorine, and, when 
heated to 50°, it melts into a yellowish 
oily fluid. Chlorine is absorbed by water, , 
in a quantity which increases a? the tem- 
perature diminishes. At 50°, the watar 
takes up about twice its volume. Tho 
solution has a .yellowish-green color, and • 
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i^Sqi fi* that of the gas itselfd 1% taste' gte destroys color, H must, 
taQqjfifar styptic than sour, and the liquid, enabled so to do by the - 

Mike the gas, has the property of destroy- it contains,: It 1$ iecferawy ibtyMi, that** 
' big the vegetable colors. Hence* it may* v.h**n freed from this, it does not destroy *; 
be employed in Uftearlmig. It is not the oolor of dry* litmtis paper. Thefri»\ 
Ranged by* boiling temperature. Solu- etruction of color appears to be frwtakto 


tion of chlorine fe decomposed, however* 
try exposure to the aolar light ; the chlo- 
rine attracts hydrogen from the water, 
fanning muriatic acid, which remain* tfis- 
solveth and pure oxygen is ok-engaged. 
Chlorino gsf* aitjpjHMts the combustion of a 
•inmibcr of inflammable sulMance-. A 


the conurtunication of the oxygen *of die', 
water present' to tf *w colorin&J^ttetr i the* 
cldormsr attracts the Itynrogen off the wa- 
ter to form muriatic acid, cun) the evolved 
oxygen* unites With the coloring mutter, 
and, by changing its constitution, aheja its s 
relation to light, so that the tint disappear** 


lighted taper bums in it, though feebly, v Bcithollet applied this agency of cldofine 


with a red flame ; phosphoric lakes lire 
when immersed in it: and u number of 
the metals, ns antimony, im-enic, cupjier 
mid others, if introduced into H m leaves 
or tilings, lnim 5|Miiitan*'ou>h . PntusMtim 
.mil ^dium burn viwdty ui it. In then' 
eases the intlmnmahle or metallic snl>- 
-TMiire?* Indicted simply to unite with 
the ehlonnc. Chlorine combines with 
mam of dies*' liases in more than one 
prtqiortioti. "When \u one proportion, the 
«*oui|K»und is called >i chlorlU ; when in 
two, a bi-chloride nr a dcuto-cbloridf , \<\ 
Whenever a metal he chloride, which is 
soluble in water, is tin own into that fluid, 
it i-» conceived to lie instantly comrrred 
ihto a nmnatc; the water pic-ent i.-de- 
coiiijKwed, jn oxygen co**s to the metallic 


to the pmceasof bleaching, and with .such 
kikxsbus as to have entirely changed the 
manipulations of that art/ The method 
of using it has liecn successively iiupriw- 
*ed. It consisted, at first, in subjecting* 
the thread or cloth to the union of the 
gas itself : but the effect, in this wnv. Wu# 
uncqiutlly piikltjccd, and the strength and 
texture were HXiict lines injured. It was 
thi*n applied, condensed by water, and in 
a certain state of dilution* * The f brand, or ' 
cloth, wu- prepared as hi die old method 
of bleaching, by Waling first in water, and 
then in alkaline Ixc ; it was tin ti immersed 
in the diluted ehlvrinc : tins alternate aj> 
plication of alkali and chlorine w f as con- 
tinued until the; color Was discluugcd. * 
The otfeiiMi c, '<ufhM*t^gfg'odor of the gas 


base, and its hydrogen to die rldeniie. and • rendered tin- mods rtf using it, however, 


a muriate of an alkali, earth, or metalnr 
oxide,, is formed. Thus common -olL 
%i lien dry, is n chloiwle of -odium: it i- ( 
no containing in ltliei acid nor alkali, 
but, whenever it 1- dissolved in water, it is 
immediately tran-funned into a suit : the 
sodium attracts oxygen and been i in *- mm hi, 
and the chlorine take*- hydrogen and W f - 
oon ie*s muriatic acid, and r Annate of -oda 
exists in the solution. When any of the 
ctjiupoMiid.- of chlorine. with inflammable 
sulistance* or niruil&, an 1 subjected to tile 
action of a gal v unic ujjj$ir:itus slither ntlv 
ftowerful to denyujiose them, the * iilorme 
i« always* evolved at tiie }M>siu\e pftje of 
die Winery, mid the lias** at the negate 
pole. in tlii- n*sjK*ct, and in its jsiwi r <»f 
supporting combustion. **hlornie j- analo- 
goiui to oxygen. One of tie* mo-t im- 

E it chemical projierties of eldonuc i- 
yed ill its action on the , vegetahle 
. Many bf fhflm it entirely destroys ; 
and even those winch ar»* lliemo-t deep 
urn) permanent, such an the color of indi- 
go, it venders faint, and changes to a light 
yellow of brewm. Tliia agency* is earn* »1 
fcf it, lifith in its gaseous and its iKpud 
form. The jnvsencq of water is, howev- 
•T, necessary to th& lleuce, wh<m tin.* 


M-iurtiy jiractic.dde; the utb/r wua^fbiUKl 
to h<* leiunved 1»y condensing the chlorine 
by a wick -solution : Buw, dif* 

in vviter. Is mg mow economicah 
will nlmwani- sulistiuitiHl. Iiulcr nit 
tin m* fm in-, *he chloruie, hy dccom|H»*<iiig 
wan r, t nd can si nr o\ygi*n to lie imparted 
t«i tin* toh*ni*g mafUr, weakens or diV- 
chaig* ^ tic color, aiui the coloring mutter - 
appeal* n» iw* n udi red hiore soluhle nt 
th** alh.ihm dilution, aliemutely* upiuied, 
aiui ot coni'-* more easily extracted by its 
actum. Mon* lately, a cotii|Mmnd of dike 
nn* and June ha- liecn employ mfc prepar- 
ed by « \)M«Miig -lacktHl lime to chlorine 
ga-: th* gu- is quickly aliKirlu’d, nud the 
* hit, rid- of l i iiu , w it in (MilkWI, briing dia* 
s*»lvc d in water, liii'fiis tju* bk*ttrhing liquor 
now c«»mnioidy lapjdoye*], and which )**- 
m -- **- mmiy,a<i vantages. In using it, dw’ 
colon*! cloth is firitt sterqad in ivarm wa- 
t**r to clean it, and is then repeatedly wash- 
ed w irh a solution of <*austir }iorash, so 
<lilute<! riiat it camim injure the texture of 
tin* doth, and which is limiwn upon it by 
a pump: die cloth is then wawied and 
steeped in a very w»mk sohitiof) of chlo- 
ral** of lime, again ivusliH, acteti on by ** 
Igiihng lye oh before, and again atoeped in 
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the iwflufion ; and tlveftc operation* are 
fwrfctmed alternately several times/ The 
doth is lastly immewed in very dilute sul- 
phuric Acid, which gives it a pure w bite 
color; alter which it is washed and dried. 
Chloride of magnesia lias fiecw .sulwtmit- 
ed, with great advantage, for that of Jim**, 
in whitening doth l«»r ralieo printiiig; 
tin* clorii, when lime is livid, retaining a 
little of ft, which, in the sulnequeiit o|ie*n- 
ti«ui of clearing l»v immersion in weak; 
sulphuric acid, forms sulphate of lime, 
which remains, and affects tie* colors \\ lien 
it i* <J\ed : while file sulphate of magm^iu 
ik so soluble, that it is entirely removed. 

( Jdnride of aliuniiic has Iwen emykwcd 
todiseharge tin* color *of the Tin key-red 
d\c, which tesMstlie action of other cljlo- 
rales, and js unit dis« Iiarged b\ chlorine 
#( 2 u*, b\ air Aperation \ery iii|iiriou< to the 
workmen. Another important apphcatsoti 
of chlorine gas is thut of destio\«ng or 
neutralizing contagion. And v.i|m»is, sul- 
phurous acid in partinilai. uiuln the form 
•>fihc fume- of hiiming sulphur. had often 
J»een emploved tor that purpose , hut chlo- 
rine, limn the fncihtv with which m de- 
composes the (iith n iit eompound gi«-< - 
•liar contain the elements of leget.ibh hud 
animal matter, anil which mn\ he -tip- 
to constitute n**\n*u- etftima, is -n- 
p»rn»i to an\ o4*s|er.igent, and l- now V”- 
vorsilly cmplo>eiT\r tin* ptirjtosos ,,f fj- # 
munition. r is the mil) agetlt winch i\m 
administer relief m case- of >i*ph\ \ia limn 
siiiphuretvd ludrogen* and it lias U-en 
round ih ml. among Mich per-on* a- .ire 
obliged b* lieipmit place> whin* • onu- 
giuiis tfllmm are cmis-t.mth developed. ro 
bethe the hands and amis with its solution. 
Chlorine, united with L\diogru. ton a- an 
iii|Hirtatit compound, called nwnato , or 
tufh ochlttrie nr id go.?. {St «• Ahir’mtic . b'id ) 
\\ all oxtgeu, it givi « iif'C to lion distinct 
eoi mounds, which ate remarkable for the 
feeble attraction of then coiistitileur ele- 
ments, notwithstanding the strong atiimty 
of o\\g«‘ii and chlorine for most elemen- 
tary *u!>st nners*. These compounds an* 
neler met with in nature, indeed, the) can- 
not lie formed b\ the direct combination 
of their consume a- ; and then decompo- 
sition i< effected h) the slightest causes. 
Notwithstanding thi>. then union is idwai s 
regulated by the lew of dcli/utc propor- 
tions, as apj»ertrs from the following tabular 
v lew, illustrative of tlieii coni|H>sirion. 
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Protoxith* of chlorine 

. . :l<i . 

. . IS 

Peroxide of chlorine 

. . :k> . 

. . ;i2 

f ?hlonc aciil . 


U) 

Pt rcJiloric acid . . . 

. . . 

. . do . 
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* Chlorine farms, along with nitrogen, one 
of tHe most explosive compounds yet 
known, and wa$th,e cause of serious ac- 
cidents to M. Dukmg, its discoverer* and 
afterwards to nr H. Davy. The chloride 
of nitrogen is formed from the action of 
chlorine on some salt of ammonia, chlo- 
rine and nitrogen l^ing incapable of units 
ing, when presented to each other in tbe!r 
gaseous form. ( Its formation is owing to 
tin* dccoin|>f) 4 itioti of ammonia (a coin- 
]K»und of hydrogen and nitrogen) by elite* 
ririe. The hydrogen of the ammonia 
unites with chlorine, and forms muriatic* 

* acid , w hile the nitrogen of the ammonia, 
being presented in its nascent state to 
chlorine, dissohe/1 in the solution, enters 
into combination with it. The chloride 
of nitrogen ha** a *perilir gravity of 

it doi s not congeal by the intense cold 
pioduced by a mixture of snow and salt. 
Vf n tcurptmiturc between 200° and 212", 

■ it explodes; and men* contuct with most 
substances of a eoiuhusuhle nature causes, 
detonation at common temperature*?. The 
product* of the exploMou an* rlilonie* and 
n.tMgen. Three distinct compound* of 
*fu<*rhu ayd utrhon ha\e of kite l»c»en 
■umb kie^Mi 1»\ l\iraday; hut for an ac^ 
count of tli—c. as well a* of the rhhrii to 
tf inf pkur nnJ vf phuinho n*.*,aitd the rhlo- 
i - '•! >tnir w\it gnu* the r»*.*drr i* n * : *rreil 
m ih»* I *reer tn*afises on r’.ienustr) , it Im*- 
iiig meompatihle w t th the plan of the pres- 
ent wt»rk to enter into tho*-" details which 
an* not connected wttli the useful arts or 
wlueh are not alKolutel) necessiur) m.i»r- 
d« r to atlbnl, a correct idea of the mod** 
«»f n e-ommr and sreneral theory of the 
science.* 

f’innHrrr. (Ah* W.j 

< ’inn troni the French c/ioc, tiie \ ioI»*nt 
m ’»*tmg of two 1 mh1ics| ? hi mihtar lan- 
gungo, <iamtie* a M.tient attack. It l* 
^•iieialK applwd to a charg»* , of ca\ali\. 
To give such an attack its full etlect, it c< 
nece-san, I. that*tiie line Ik* pre*»T\*<s l . 
uuhroketi, so that the attack *hatl take ef- 
fect at all pom** at the same tune : 2. tliat 
lift* liorss* U* strum: and heav), that the r 
inoineiitiim ma\ 1 h* gn*at; ik that the 

* \ letter i>i M Daivcnnu* io M llav-lissu 
hi llie Ann rtV nsvuUv i.u!)!'dieO s| n,-^ 

iIm* ' llert ut'ctilomie a- an amukitl el* i t 

.u-iii A c »t. to which t$i» dr^i»« of liv dnv x«u» r 
iiiiii vvt rc given through the laciir\m«tl glamk was 
utlivtvil itHist \ lolomlv bv the |H>iwm While n.»* 
ammii! ua> in this craufiuul, **'ine chlorine was 
poi mm Imt mouth, and. cw:e IkMir after, she v i> 
able u> make nk« tottering steps the next jnori- 
mg the umnial * as quae well It has al^i Urn 
huely stausl m iIh* public journals that ther»eiJHi 
ploxieiims liiiti* fimud «hlo:me v.tv eireetu.il iu 
prcM ruri}* from the plague, if put on the hoen, &.c. 
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charge be made as swiftly as possible, not 
merely for the sake of the physical Meet, 
but also of the moral effect which it has 
on the enemy. This swiftness, however, 
must be attained gradually, increasing us 
tin distance diminishes.* The charge 
conmienres until a short trot : a long trot 
follows; at the distance of 150 juices, this 
is increased to a gallop; and 50 |>acos 
front the eiiet»i),the horse must he put to 
his «|>eed. A choc, whether successful 

• or not, is of short duration. 

Chocolate. (i*ee Canto.) 

Choctaws, or Flat-Hfad**: a triln* 
of Indians, residing lietwecu the Missis-* 
4 sippi and tlie TomhiglHH*, parti) m \in- 
bama, but inostlj in Mi— issippi Their 

temton i- ttoiiuded N. mid N. I!. b\ that 
of tiie Chickn-aw-. The eouutn ha.- a 
fertile soil, and is tiaver-ed b\ the upj»er 
waters of the Yu/oo, Bin Black, and 
Pearl river*. Then miniln'r is estimated 
at alNiiit 20,000 ut 25,000. The) aie a 
hardy, intrepid and ingenious race, and 
have made. within the la-t 20 \»:ir% great 
advance- in agriculture and other art- of 
civih/cd hie They hum* cotton, and 
inamilactim* it into cloth for tlg ii nnliiri- 
yv u-r, and often apjxar well clad in gai- 
.liient* of theii own making. In l v l^ 
the American boaid of foreign mi— ion- 
establi-lied a »n»— um among tin* Indi.m- 
at Klimt, n*i die Yalo Bu-ha. a hnuich « ►!* 
the Yazoo; and. Mine that pi rn*d. eight 
( other similar e-tnhli-inneiit- ha\« l»et n 
formed. (Se • Itviunus.) * 

(’mu 7 ,im {('huh* him , . an import nit 
fmntici tbrtrc— of Ihi^i i, on the right 
hank of the Dlllc-I* r , opjHKgeto K/Ui»miei , 
iii Be— arahia, with 25,(KH'I udialiftuiit- and 
a conoid end »le trade Tin p<opie,ii« ♦ n- 

tirelv i iuplo\ ed m fumi-lung -uppli* - ha 
, the arm) The Turk- c.m-ed ( ho* /ijm 
to U* regular!) fortified, hi 171", l>\ 
French uigineer- : hut it \\,s lak* n 
the II m 17^*0, 1700 and 17 n\ \- 
tin l’rutli, in Kuropej* i-. at pre-m., tin 
liniifulnr) of the two « mpire-, the sjtiri- 
tion of Choc/ mi render' if of gnat jm- 
ftorhujcc us an ur-enal and j»la« e of nli- 
deyvou-. 

Ciionowu ( ki, Daniel Nicholas u |».tiiiT- 
, i r and eiigmvi i, Imni at Dant/ick, 172b, 
received fioiri In- father m hi- h i-me 
hour*, hi- tir-t .instruction in iiiiuiuiiue- 
pailfting, winch lie Jiraeti-ed will| gnat 

• tiftsiduil), in onhir to -upport In- mode i. 
aftc the death of his father Hi- fii-i 
trials ex< the astoni-limi nt of con 
noiiWfMirs. A little engraving, the Pin y 
at Diet. m 1750, jmrticulai Iv nttnicteil the 
attention of the academy of Berlin. Dur- 


ing the seven years’ war, lie cngrAved vn- 
riops subjects connected with it; among 
others, the Russian Prisoners at* Berlin, 
which is now ran*. The history of the 
unhappy (''alas gave him an affecting 
subject for a picture, which, nt the dosin' 
of nil who saw it, lie engraved on cojijH*r. 
The impressions of the year 170/ tire 
particularly esteemed. Almost # all llie 
plates to laivater’s P^i) singnoiuicjil Frag-* 
ments an* from his designs. He engrav- . 
cd several of them himself. At last, 
scarcely a liook appeared in Pmssiu, for 
which lie did not engrave ut least a Vig- 
nette. The liuniher of Ins engravings is 
more -than B000 ; hut we niu-f observe, 
that In* was in Hu* habit of making 
change- in hi- plates, after a number of 
copies had been stiuck oft', so that all the 
copies id* the same plate arc not entirely . 
alike. He mu-t 1 m» eon-idered the found- 
i r of a new art in (lermnit) — that of rrp- 
le-eiitmg modern figure-, lie died, Feb. 
1, 1MJI, at Berlin, when' he was dnec.toi 
of the aeadi ni) of aft**, lie was univer- 
sall) esteemed tor hi- integritv. 

(’iioik , that p.irt of the ehtilch 
when* the cliori-ter- -mg. In some old 
churi he-, the -1 «it- of the choristers, mid 
oilier part- of the chon, an ornamented 
with admirable carved work. jSee «//*- 
chiUtlutt , vol. I, ling*' ;tlJ«M'ct. \ 11 . Colhi* 

( * 1101-1 1 1 . 1 .iienrie Francois de ; dtik« 
do Choi-eiil it d* Vrnhoi-f : imrn-tcr id 
Mate of I mn- \ V; hum m 17 10. When 
count of Maiuville. ne displaced a hril- 
liant • omage, and was rapidl) promoted. 
Ili- # mamage '*ith .1 iirh liein — , sister to 
the Hitt la — of (fontaut, and In- intimule 
ounii ' 1 n with the umrciiioia — dr Pmn- 
p.'dot',. jx rnutiid him to indulge In.- am- 
bit • »u- hojH vvha h he i tev « r concealed, 
lie went . 1 - . m ha-- ador to Boine, and, in 
175li. in the -ame tapaett), to V 14 li»m. 
In 1757. h* -ucceeded tin c.irdmal Bei- 
ii j- then nmu-n 1 of lim ign affair-, w ho, 
In *111 chagrin at the opp*fitn»ii which lie 
expcm iH cd. attei the coiiHumoii of the 
mm li-conn -t« d alliance with Vu-tna, 1c- 
-iglicd hi- oft.*v. TUv new fllllilstcf 
<pinkl> ganed tie* great e-t mtluciice. 
lie vva- made duke and peer, and admin- 
j-t« n d. at the same time, the dejmrtineut 
of w«ii. He afterward* re-igianl the de- 
partne lit of i oieign afliur^ to the count 
( *lioi— 4*ul, who -ulfstxjuentlv la'came duke 
of Pni-lin. Without liav Tug the name,* 
he was, ni fact, prune minister, and con- 
ducted alone ail the public affairs. From 
the tieguinifig, lie was 1 in friendly to the 
Je-uitH, uiai united witiithe jNirlmmetiLs to 
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“fleet th^r ruin. Meanwhile, the seven 
years’ war continued, and France, after 
experiencing eontinual reverses, was com- 
pelled, *hy the exhausted state of her fi- 
nances, to conclude a peace, in 17(13, <fri 
unfavorable terms. This misfortune could 
not he tombed to the two ministers who x 
divided lietweon themselves the adminis- ' 
iratioii of the state. Less able' ministers 
would «j>rolKil)Iy have been obliged to , 
make gruffer sacrifices. But the honors 
and demonstrations of favor with winch 
rhoiseul and Praslin were, loaded wen' 
sufiicient to draw r u|H>n them the hitfen*st 
accusations. Their eiietqies asserted that* 
they only prolonged the war to render 
themselves neces-an, and reproached 
them foi not having sotnier eoiicluded 
jwace. Madame de Pompadour died in 
l/fit, the dauphin in 1?<>5, and the duu- 
phmo-s ui 17t»7. After spreading the 
mo-t absurd and infamous rejx>rts con- 
cerning tin* death of the dauphin, rethrow 
suspicions on ('hoi-eul, Ills enemies, ||t»* 
duke d\\i guidon, the nblie TemtV, and 
the chaneellor MnujMou, had recourse to 
ilit* vile-t instrument.- to effect In- rum. 
The) Mjcc«*edcd so far, fh.it Emu- XV, 
in -pite of the representation- oft lie mui- 
i-rei, ipid Ins own prorni-e-, degrade d rli*- 
ro\al *Iltrint\ h\ introducing th* cnimto— 
du Ban) (<|. v.) at eourt. \t tir-t, t*»e 
counters u-ed ?iir4u*i urt-m in-meatc Iht- 
-elf into the fhvnrVf the milii-fi r. IJef 
ambition wn-, to -iieeci d to all tin* mllii- 
eiice of madame de PomjmdoMr t'lmi- 
-eul hamrhfil) nd’u-ed her proposal* : hut, 
laudable a> was hi- eiwiduct *|owanl- tile 
unstress* he ought not to have .tlhavcd 
himsi If to forget the re-jn'ct due to hi- 
tvifiir and heneftictoi. He might, perhap*, 
have fH'r-unded him by compliance : fn- 
holdur— old) imtated him. ami -applied 
hi- ciicijiic- with new pretexts for a.-- ail- 
uur him Till* duche— of Gmuimont, 
The inini-fer*- -i-ter, alwav- |mis*»‘vm i i 1 
gre it inftuence mei him. She e\erei-ed 
it, fin thi- occa-iun, without the leant mod- 
< latinu, encouraged h\ the discontent of 
The nation, which favored the jmrlmment.-, 
then attacked bv the chaneellor Maii|>eou. 
I’he eau-e of the {inilmnient.- and the 
minister soon hi came one. The king 
was per-uaded that rhoiseul excited th«*m 
to opjMisition. Th 1 attachment of Lour* 
r o In- minister struggled, for some tune, 
against the intrigues of his enemies ; hut, 
in IJecemlier, 1770, he announced to him. 
m severe terms, his disgrace, and his ban- 
ishment to Chuntekuip. The departure 
of ChoiHcul resembled a triumph. Ills 
removal was considered, by the nation, a 


public misfortune. He lived three years 
in exile, surrounded by a splendid and 
select society. On the death of Louis 
XV, he recovered his liberty, having been 
in exile just long enough to increase his 
reputation, and to confirm the general 
esteem in which he w;as held. While 
minister of war, after seven yeafe of ro- * 
verses, he had changed tint organization 
of the army, in consequence of the new 
tactics introduced hy Frederic the Groat. 
Although the displeasure of the old offi- 
cers was excited, and many gave in their 
resignations, yet the necessity of the 
change was soon evident. The corps of 
amllerv received a new form, and excel- 
lent -chools wen* established, in which 
officers were educated, who rendered the 
French artillery the finest in Europe 
The same improvement- w« re made hi 
the eorjH of engineer-. r hoiseul devoted 
particular attention to the West Indies. 
Mart i tuque wa- fortified anew, and St. 
Domingo raised to the highest de£ret? ot 
pro-|M-ntv. When Oioi*eul and Praslin 
left the iiuiu-tr), in 1770, the loss of the . 
fleet h»d been repaired tn than -even * 
.ve.ir,. ft ^con.-l-ted of t»4 -hip— of the 
line and .>0 frurate- and corvette-. The 
mugn/iue* were tilled. Choi-eul al-o 
eoneiiided the f.. ulv con if met, which 
united all the sovereigns of the house of 
Bourbon, and placed the Spanish fleet at 
the fh-po-.d of Ft. nice 'Hi i- he recov- 

ered the n-|»ect which France had lost 
h\ her military rever-s*. Hh finum-** 
supplied what wa- wanting to his couiffn 
lit leal -ticiigth. lie cnnqite'ed Corsica 
w it i mut anv ojH*n npiMWition from Eng- 
l.md < ’um meed of the importance of the 
independence ot Poland for the luilnnee 
of Europe, hi* eoutimmll) thwarted the 
ambition- design- of Russia, and involved 
it m a win with Turkif , which he would 
laive supported more vigorously, had not 
the king lum-elf op}tn*ed it. French offi- 
cer* were -cut to the Polish confederate^, 
to the Turks, mid the Hast Indian princes, 
whom he ho|»ed to nnti, a* well as the 
Atneriean volume-*, agum-t the English 
Prodigal of his own fortune, he was fru- 
gal m tlic public exjienditure-. Loin- 

XV soon felt the los- of ( *hoi-eul, 9 nnd ex- 
claimed, on hearing of the divi-ion of 
Poland, "Tin- would not # have happened 
hud rhoiseul been lien* H Vfter Boui- 

XVI ascended the tlmme, Choiseul wu- 
recalled, and n*t*eived in the fiiost lion- # 
onihle imuuier, hut wa.- not again ud- 
n lifted into the iiuiiistn. Notwith-tand- 
ltig his immt'iisi* debts, he eontiuiit'd to 
supjmrt an exjH'ii-ive stvle of fiving, and 
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died in 1785, without children. Ilw 
nephew and heir was 1 

l CHoihtri.-STAi>^ iLi.£, Claude Antoine 
Gabriel, duke oil horn 1702, ihvi of 
France Indore the resolution. He <*mt- 
grnted in 17J12, allei In* had usM-ted the 
■'flight of the kun\ in 17H1, and hnn ar- 
rested and tele.wcl. He mised a regi- 
ment of hu— ais and wrved auum-t 
I’ViUie*. In the -eijuel, lie wn- -lnp- 
wrorked on the Trench ctui-f, taken, and 
rema.ned lour \ear-.ni prison. while it 
.awls i healed whether the l.iv\ - a^iiN 
emigrant- returning to Knunv wtie np- 
p.ioahle to linn Tlie lir-t emi-ul 
ed him, «ind **;iii-* d him to h* • ti.ui-porfeil 
mm a neutral n niton, .lutitmrv 1. 1SH). 
I i !>0l,he jin 1 I im peiuu— ion to leturn 
:* Tranee. \fm tin* >« -tomtion, Ch**i- 
-'til v.a- made lieut* n.inr-Lent*ni}. In tin* 
h*'U-e ofpreH, lie jollied tin rou-tltunot'- 
a! j urv. Jh ha- written R'bilnni */// Ih - 
} id A Iju'i'i X t 7, /* 2u Jutit, I7M1. and 

... I- //<* \ - t Prurt * c /#> Aiiii i U i'ttUus 
!x>tii u. the .Mmrnns Hi - Conttitipunjnu* • 
('hon M-(iui miK. Marie <i.ihml 
\nju-te. c » mr d \ peer i.f Trailer, born 
in 1752. adopted the n.in.e of /i’wjjtt/ ut- 
ter In- imanny* with Mile *!• (i«nith<t 
1 m 177o. iie tni\» Ih'il in (in i m* and \-,a 
Hi* ui-lrm im* journal <*t hi- rrnul- oh- 
1 'inej t.iic* ;» m . • *.»• .a in!« nt\ In 

I7 k 4, he \»a- nmbo-.ui *t t *»i*-, mt m.- 
}#ie and t «*• with him -*\*i.d J <f * 
men anil urn-ts m wlnw' *o, i* p b* . <■. 
j»a*d hi'ii-* If, dirr.ttj hi-. I* him ho«u-. in 
I* anad i*-*ai h» % In J7'M. h» w.\- . p 
point* d »idor t*» ih* ion** nt I *■•»- 

d'*n. hut mi. urn d m < « *if-i.n *t ,i »• •$ . ,o»d 
a tdre— « d el* I..** not* - to th* biuth* t- » »T 
\\l, tin n in (i< ii'i.Mn. Ihi*. mi 
ih* retn.it It « *in < di.i.nfiaifje . tin- * orr* - 
•*iiiiiid* nr i t«Il :mt*» the hand- of th< i»- 
j ohiiean-, and, to* toln-r 22. 17'»2, th» 
eomention onh red In- .u-n -l. ll» lta** 1 . . 
ton* left ( 'nfi-T.iiitifio|tlt . ,ind i* j»ati< d in 
Jill— -.la, »h»*r* the rinpn — yianM I hui .1 
jM'ii-ioii, a- an «n .ulema iari In I * hr . mi v, 
i7‘C, la* w/t- apjMMhV**! |*r«. \-nuri-* I«< >f 
In ih* eiiijN-nrr Pan! I. In j,« %. 

filmed to Trance, and, in tie* follow in./ 
v**ar, naft in* mh* i ol’tlu* form»T a* .ni«*m\. 

ndmjttid into tin- iiati<*ii.tl u -til i«t, . 
and, more lateh, into th** aeaduuv it-.lt’ 
ath r it- pMomijnii. . He dual 111 tie* *-*i*i.- 
fio^of 1-17. The J-t pan oftlu* 2*! \«»l- 
ume ot hi** / u t,o see pit to rest fin tn (it"* 
appear* d m the 2d pan m b*\.N 1 , il,.- 
Jkl in fc^l, irr. folio, with cnpp*r|»lit* - 
jyid an Mu- Tlie Nt volume ot rl.i- 
work wa- peMi-lud in 17^*2. In I -In. 
he read, in the icad* m\ of in-cripti'Ui-, » 


Disscrte/lion bur Homrr e, dirertetl against 
the Gen nan philoaopheiN. 

Cholera (Oltjtw derive* it from 
ami //a., literally, a flo* of hile, uifd Tnd- 
lian from ami U>, axif« % 6*fjiittl flux); 

dutrrhtvn chohrica ; ftilijlua passim; n ge- 
nus of disease arranged 4 hy Cullen in tlie 
class nnirosu and onler spasmi. It i* a 
purirmg ami \ omiting of hile, attended with 
im\iet\, painful gripm^s .-pa-m- of the ab- 
dominal nite*el<*s, ami* iIiom* of tin* ealvi»s 
of the lej*-. Then* an' two sjM*cie*« of tin- 
L r i nil-: — 1. ChvArm spoiihimn. whieh hfip- 
| w i*s m hot -« a-oiis, without an) inaiufist 
' e.m-e, 2. I 'holt) it iti'c 'uh nhdij, w imdi rn*- ‘ 
eur- ath r tin* use of food that dureMs 
slnulv and imtafes. In warm climates, it 
i- met with a* ^11 -en-oii* of the \i ;u, ami 
it- occiineiice i- veiv ti* i|ii* ut : hut in 
Tiiirhiml, am! otliei cold climates it i- 
m«*-: jti v.ilent m th» middle of -umm«*r, 
p. rtaulailv n> ihe month of \ijyu-i. and 
th» v mli nei of tie* •I'.-uiM* ha- umliII) 
h* en gn an I .ti pi*'|n»rtion t«» the »nt**n-«- 
in — «*l th*’ li*.it. It iipuall) i Mine- on 
with -on n< — . pain, di-t* iimoii, amt flat ti- 
lt in v mi tin -t'»iiM*'li ami in** -tine-. Hie 

• teiltd ijtm k!\ I») a mv»i* ami lieipent 
\oii.iiiiil', and pmuuig of iiiliou- m.itt*i. 
h. at. thii-t. a l»iim* d it -puntioii, ami fn 

r.t hnr w«ak ami flntt*rmir p'd-c. 
\\ In n ti.. dt-i .•-«• i- m*j m*»1i ut. tiie-** 
^-wiiptoin- m • • . 'it^lT ft,? a dav »*r 
twit, ci mm l: . . In. I* ,nn**» th» {tatient 
Hi i d* bill! Hi i| .did t \iiMMt d M.ift . hut 
Wii» n III* di-*,. -e pi net * d- \\ lilt lllta'M 
\ '»•!* Ii* * . jo‘a f *!• (*:«— io»i of -tp tigth t ti 
- . wuii /*»id. • Ihuiun rw* n?s^’oi»-j*i* , r 

• h 1 *^ aiiMtf) a iiiirried and -h* * j I it-pna 

arid ii iff out h-, w»fh « -mkim: ,*n> f 
nri.i' .n'\ «.f ih** p«d-c. who’ll iiuicHv 
t« n< im tle.uh *i. ♦ \ » nt that m»t ni 
f» •>•!« ii* i v l*apj*t ii- wthiti th* -|*a* * of 
21 mull- i'ti* appt **iaii* * - g« leTifl) 

« d*-. n«d in. *Ii— eciinii aie, .i iptnntiT) of 
!« )i» a- tii itti i lit tl tf prim i ut . flu d.M- 
* *i flu* )i\ » i pdaod and th-!« mil d. f»*\- 
•ii 1 of t!i« m-c. in i.ave Is <*n tonml, »o 
'..’ii* t >-• *, d'-pka'* d, pi*ol»iihi) h\ tla 

\ *4* i *t \>*mi! ng In the tail) |H»nod *>t 
i * *ii-i a-* , w ii> ii tie -to ngth i- m»l mo* h 

* \ti.ei-l* «{, th* ofij*vt is to n til* itn- 
t.iTii.ji, ,in*l fat ilitalc the di-iiuuge of the 
h.l* . I») t* pul ilcrinilccni h*|inds fnt|uenr 
1\ adltlllH'Uercd. It Will llktWIM Im* tPC- 
f'd to ppH’iire a d* termination u» the -nr* 
l.ict . I»\ f«»m«*mati4tfi- **t tin* abdomen, h) 

k tla inotdi.tth.or even the w am r hath. Hut 
\.h*m fiu -unploms are*iugrnt, ami the 
patu nt .ip|*ear> rapid!) -inking lmm th* 

* ontiniied voiiiitmg. violent j nun, A c.. it i- 
mc«— an to give opium tn-el), hut m * l 
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small bulk, from one to three' ' grains, or 
even more, in a table-spoonful of linseed 
infusion, or with an effervescing saline 
draught, which must lx? repeated ut short 
intervals, perliajis every hour, till relief lie . 
obtained. Sometimes, when' the stomach 
could not lie got to retain l he. opium, it 
has answered in the form of clyster ; or a 
liniment containing it limy lx* rubbed into 
the abdomen; or a blister, applied oxer 
the stoinaeh, may lessen the irritability of 
that organ. Afterwards, the bile may he 
allowed to exacuntc itself downwind*; or 
mild aperients nr clysters, gixen, if neees-» 
^ary, to promote its discharge. When the 
urgent symptom" are reliexed, the l ength 
i hum Is* restored by gentle tome", as the 
.iiomatic hitters, eahuiihn, ami the like, 
with a light, nutntious diet: strong toast 
and wutei is the 1 h*M drink, or a little 
‘•unit brandy max lx* added, if there i" 
much languor. Exposure to cold mii"i lie 
aicfullx molded, The abduiinm and tin* 
feet, particularly, niuM lw kepi warm, and 
great attention i** necessary to legulate the 
‘it»xxel", mid procure .1 tegular di"eh.uge 
if lull*, lest a relapse should happen. It % 
mil also lx* projM r to examine she Male 
i.f the aUlonien, xxhcthei p)i"-uie give 
pain at any part, lier.&ttse uitlammation m 
d »• firimfi rtf/ is \»t\ h ihle to "iip* r\ * ne, 
often in an ?n"*huU" manner Humid 
Mint lx* the case. Veche". hliMemig tie* 
part, and other Miitahle mean", hum he 
piomptlx resorted to. 

Cum ) *ikkii Vm, a l’n mdi name 
••a the a*ud formed by die inumi of n.tne 
si’ul anH the fat mattei of the human l»d- 
.aix caleuh. 

( ’ltOl.Ks-I } RIM. (Sm f\ tlnthli t 

CmiuxMFl Ifiteek, \ W, , tile iaim 

imhu* , also railed xkinmi, fnun ***., , •» 

h ill , oj rnsun //ip/anoofems, hi reuse the 
-»:um Hipponax of Ephe"us made in* 
-•fit, f»i pel hap" inx ruled it' Tin clmh- 
amhu" i" an inmhn* mmetei, the last font 
"1 xxhieh. instead of being an iambus, is a 
mcln e or spondee, xxhieh gixes it a lame 
motion, as, for ucMum, Martial 1, t «*j»- 

-*r. :i*‘~ • 

Cur m UiCiiinin C.iMm \* tv \< i< «.n 

\n i*l« *i tatt an yen* r,o, m « mus * 

We pereeivi*, from the coii"tmetiii|i of the 
eholiamhus, that it may la* applied with 
udxuntuge to produce a comic effect. The 
Hermans haxe happily imitated this xerse, 
as well as all nthet ancient metier. \n 
mstanee of u Herman eholiamhus is — 

W — \_/ — V - V 

Oer Cholininhe srinMiit cm \ ei" lur huietru liter 

(^Holii.a ; a town of Mexico, in Puebla ; 
<50 miles E. of Mexico; lat. N. , Ion. 
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98°^ W.; population, *16,000. It was \ 
formerly a city of Anahuoc, containing, in 
the time of Cortes, according to his ac- 
count, 40,000 houses, independent of the 
adjoining villages or suburb*, which In* 
computed at As many more. Its commerce 
consisted in manufactures of cotton, gains, 
and platca of clay*; and it was rtmrh famed 
for its jewellers and |H>tters. With resjiect 
to religion, it may be said* that Chplula 
xx as the Rome of Analiuac. The xurpris- 
ing multitude of temples, of which Cortes 
mhntious tiiat lie counted more than 400. 
and, in [iartieu1ar,the great temple erertiHl 
tijMin an artificial mountain, xvhich is still ' 
♦listing, drew together innumerable pil- 
giuus. Tins temple, xxhieh is the most 
ancient and celebrated of all the Mexican 
religious monuments i< 164 feet in pri- 
pendicular height, and, at the base, it 
measures, on each "ide, 1450 feet. It has 
loin stf»ni s of equal height, and appear* 
to haxe been constructed exactly 111 the * ' 
dire* tioii of the four cardinal points, It 
i" built ut alternate layers of clay and 
bin k", and i" Hippo-ed n» haxe lx»en U"rd 
both as ,1 teinph* and a tomb. 

Ciioiixf M* fixed from thorus)\ a term 
applied to vocal music, consisting of a 

• ••iiihiiiatMiri of htfennt includes, and 
mt* nded to lx* peril »rmed by a plurality of 
"'iijcrs to eai 4 part : as *'hurn[ untht nu rho- 
/ d xrnu. In Hcrmam. till" term t" ap* 
phe 1 in ih** music of hymii", 111 th»* eom- 
p*-"ir:(*n of xxhuii the Hermans are *<> 
mu. h di"l.ngui"hei} 

Cinuin 'from the Hi *‘»'k n * an iiites- 
tiiie *, in modern inii"ie ; a coiuhination of 
*»x*i 01 iiioie "Oitnd" according to th»* laws 
ol* Imiiiioux Tl„* xxord chord is often 
U"i*d in comm rpomt: a^/i nulamfnUtl chord , 

>:• < hit nt<iL <itwnud*nui, ot #ipn*-ror«/,fra»- 
*it/*tthor/L # 

• CiioiuMixein : .itt invention of modern 
min " : the art of 1. pn'M'iitmg ilancmg by * 
"igU". ,t" "ingiiig i| repn*sent»**l by note" 

li point" out th* part to la* jXTtonned bv ^ 
ex»*ix d. mcer— th«* xarioit." motion" xxhh'ii 
(•long Tti tin* xanoiis parts of tin* ihumc, 
the poMtioti 4 if the t»et. th^ ami", and the 
ImhIx, \c. Tll»* ilegree of "Withies* with 
which «*xery' motion i" t*» lx* }HTlonne*l 
may lx* thus indicated, by xxhieh all b*- 
cotne" a" mtelligihl** to the ilancer as .1 
pi«*C4* of music to flu* lAusician. Hraxx- 
mg" to assist the taeticmn. hx df^igtiatuig 
th** ;x»ition, motion and exolutions or 
troops, haxe also b»M»n calhxl chorttrraphi- 
cnl drain hits. 

C'iioki \mhi s, in metre; a f*H»t cofti- 
|Miii!ided of a tnx'hcp and an iambus. 
(See Rhythm.) J 
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GmrifoeiUPHft; the description of q sin- 
gfo tlirtrict, in contradistinction to gr°f> 
raphy (the description of the cortli). The 
tut of drawing maps of particular districts 
is also called choroepaphy. 

Cnours, in the dnuna. This was, origi- 
nally, a ttjnop of singers ami dancers, in- 
Tended to heighten the pomp and -oleiu- 
nity of ffotivals. Tin*, without doubt, 
was at first the ptirjwt-c of migcdv mid 
comedy, of wliicfi the clinui- was origi- 
nal!} th*‘ chief jiurt. in fact, the ba-R Jn 
the sequel* it is true, the chorii- Uvnfne 
onl} an accessory part. During the most 
flourishing pound of Attic tinged}, the 
chorus w\is a troop of male and female 
personages, who, dining the whole rep- 
resentation. wen* by Marnier* or spectators 
of tlie action, nevei quitting the stage. In 
the intervals of the action, the cliortx 
chxillti d songs, wliicli l elated to the sub- 
ject <if the performance. uiu l w« n* intended 
either to augment the miprv-sinn, cu to 
« \jire*s the feeling of the audienn on the 
emir-e of the action. Sometime- n c\cn 
took part »n the jierfomianee, I >y observa- 
tions on the eonduci of the per-nnagt s, by 
advice, eon-elation. « vhortntioif 01 di—iin- 
Sinil. It 11-lKllU IrjIFi rented a pail, geiicl- 
ally the oldest portion of tlie people, w ben* 
the action Iiup]»cned. sum* nine- tin- coun- 
sellor* of tin king, \c. Tli. « lioiiis w. - 
-■m radi-qien-al’le juirl of tin n jm »• ntaliou. 
In tlie Is ginning, it con*i-t. d ■*! a L'o 
iiumlM r of p* r-«ue -*un* time- a- man} a- 
fid; I*nt the iinmltei w;s atbiward- hiiui- 
•-f I *«i 13. The e\bibiti«Mi *»f a chorn- was 
in Athens an honorable i ml < haig. .and 
was i ailed f hot The h . d. i <*i t iuel 
of a chorus wa- . all* d toryphau s, who 
-;»oke m the name of the n -t. wh*n the 
. horn** jwrtn ipated in lie in non 
nine* the . Iioru* wa* divi«l> d into two 
pa»1-, who Ming internet. I\. The diva 
ion- of the choru- wen not stationary , but 
moved from one -idt^of the stage to tie* 
other: from whe h nraim-t.iiM etbenann s 
of the portions of verse which they miti d. 
fitrophf, ftniustropbf and / jm(l < , are d* iivh. 1. 
But it cannot be detenum* d in what lii.m 
nor the eh«un- -uni: It i* proliahlc that 
it was in a sod of solemn lecitative. and 
that tin Ir uiehnlie-, if vvi inn} call th« in 
so, cQn*i*led in nni-on- and <x fnv< and 
wer* very pimple 'Tfiey wire al*o at - 
rvmiiNiniefJ by instrument's, firrhaps flutes 
.Wbli the decline of ancient tragedy, the 
chorus was omitted. Hotnc tragedians of 
fhrpniK^iit age, of whom Schiller was the 
fjftft (see hi** prologue to !he Hrith of M,\. 
jttna) have attempted to revive the in. lent 
t horfis. 1 


Choru* % in music, in its general twit**/ 
denotes a comjvosifton of two, three, four, 
or hiorc parts, each of which is intended , 
to lie sung by a plurality of v nice*. It in 
applied, also, to the pcnomiers who aing* 
those pnrtn. These cliorueta arc 'adapted* 
to c\pn*s$ |ho joy, admiration, grief ado- 
ration, &c M of a multitude, and sometime# 
produce much effect, but aiv very* difficult 
for the composer. 

Oiiosrofh 1, king of Persia, succeeds! 
to the throne in 5^)1* lit* memory is still 
venerated in the llast, and his virtues ob- 
tained him the tit lt*s of the .WTgwvmmoti* 
and the Jiwt. At his accession to the 
now if, Persia was involved in a war with 
Ju-iininu. to whom ('ho-mee granted a 
perpetual peace, on 1 he payment of a large 
sum of money. But, in 340, PhnMneM 
invaded riviia, laid Antioch m nshe% mid 
icturned home laden with spoil*. Aflei 
mv end title r victorious c\|»editinus, lie m- 
vadetl India and \iahia, renewed th<* war 
with Ju-tin. the siicees*or of Ju*fjman. 
whom lie eompelltd In snlicit a truce, but 
was *tM»n ath 1 !, driven back acro*sthe llu- 
]*hnitt's by TiIh'iiiis, the new t mpemr, and 
tlie Kojuaii'* took up tin n wmlt r iptari. » v 
in the Pei^ian province-. ( 'luenM*- dn d tu 
37' i lb- love ot justice stunt Unu - led bun 
to a**.- of enn Itv : but be < u. omagv'd tin* 
an-, founded *tcai!» nuy^ a/id made n cm»- 
*.-i til i able piitjicii lit y iffplnhiHiphv him*tdf. 
Hi- iipri.n.nu oht.uneil bun a vi-at Iiumm 
se\»*u Nlge* of ( j|et e* . who -till ,ltllier«Nl 
to the imgau n iignui. and, in a ticniv with 
.b.-Ulti.ui. Iji nqo M*d that tiny -bouM be 
t i ipi Mom tbe p* unit i* - * nae(t4| again*! 
tin *» who -I oiilililit «I t<» tiivtil pacnin-M!. 
P* I'- .aj b.-tniian- . -tribe m him tlie com 
pMioT t .»t d,f jLi ♦ t*f wall of J.tbougc and 
M.’iogu**, * \f» iiding from Ih rhcnt along 
’in i\ r-i,m ♦tonli* r-. 

t*iioM.ois If. giaiitl-on to tin* preced* 
mg, ,ec tided she llmme in .VHI.aild ctimed 
hi-anii- inttiJuiha, Libya and Kgypbspid 
made Jnnr-i )i nu-ni «*t fartliag* 4 In 
fd7. Jn n due. d Hi’mcIiiis tlie Koman 
• iiijH roi, to -oheit a |H*ace, winch fie re- 
tn-cd to gnuii, eve^pt nu cfUidition tif Ins 
r. iioiinciug the criit'ijictj foul, and wor- 
-hippuig the miii. .11. ratlin-, deriving 
« ouragj* from despair, penetrated into the 
IN !>»:vnVinpire, anti pillaged and hiim«'d 
the p.dn«*e of C’lio-nu s, who was dethion 
.*.1 by his own son,. and cast info prison, 
tiller witnes-ing the iiatssacn* of Irt ttf Ins 
-itus, and Miflcring ev« ry liidigiuty. lb M 
sufferings m re feniunaUHl bv Ihh thuitfi, 
111 

f 'not aiv 4, in the Ficnch revolution ; the 
insurgents on the right anti left liunk'* of 
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die I/iiw* • The name was properly Ap- 
plied to the royalwto on the right Inuik of 
the Lope* in Bcptague, Anjou and Maine. 
Tin) principal theatre of the war formed 
nearly a square, the angles of whirl) Vue 
the citihs of Nantes, Angers, Mayeune and 
Rennes ; hut the excursions sometime* 
extended to the const, to the city ofL’Ori- 
ent. Tilie origin of the word Chouuns is 
not know*n. Some derive it from the 
name of tlie sons of a blacksmith,* who ‘ 
firsl excited the lii-urrcction m that quar- 
ter : others from a corruption of the 
won! chat-haunt (sereerh-owl). Accord-, 
nig tii the latter, then 1 was a horde of 
-muggiers, who, liefore the revolution, se- 
encrly exported suit from Bietngite into 
the neighboring pruv inn's, and whose 
-itrnal vva- the cry of the sereerli-ovvl. 
The revolution broke tip tie* tiade of 
*l»ese men, mo-t of whom lind no oth**r 
M*-oiim\ Accu-fomed ton mi gal Hind life, 
they wanilcred through the country, com- 
mitting « leprinlat ions «md "eie gradually 
twined by others of a -imikti character. 
\t tir-t, niurdei and pillage wa- tin chief 
olijd’t of these wtetelu % l«it the) afiei- 
w.iril- muted with tin* VoAde.uc* »-**e /V/i- 
dtt\ 111 defence of iiioimicIw and r* iigion,' 
■aid -liaied their fate Miirr the n mm 
fit* Loin- \\ HI, -eveial of the chiefs of 
the I ‘hoiiuti- lfti\ol»cen honoiuMy n wanl- 
c«| fit! tlftflV forniciViTMce-. • 

( 'not oil, or X Tint i h i* //m/a.s, Cimcli) . 
the trivial Ham* 1 of u -pet ie* of crow J'oi- 
ru ,1 momduUt , U). It i- about th»* -i/** o| a 
pigeon, and ha- a -haip< r\ ;<-n«*ailv om- 
mvoroift, except that it does not feed up- 
on carrion , »- of a daik u-li mini .ihout 
die neck anti midet the belly. tli«»ti«rli fre- 
quently ciitiiely black. The chough- live 
together in large llock-, and make fli» ti 
?l**-f- III -tci-plc-, old towel*, or 111 laige 
and lolly ti Tint! manners* aie \ei\ 
similar to tlm-c id* tie* rook**, with which 
the) arc ‘■xiuicf line- seen dying in mni|Ki- 
ii)’. The) sue exceedingly vigilant in 
guaitling then ne-t- and young from birds 
of pic), wlneli they attack and dlive off 
with gioat vigor whenever they appioacb 
tin ir \icinit). 

Choimj.v, Shi mu, oi ShiimI.a : a 
Turkish fortrev* in tlie mountains of tin* 
Balkan. ( «]. \ >) Vania (q.v.) and ( 'liouiu- 
lu an* called, on account of their great 
mihtajy importune* , the gw /< s of Constan- 
tin o/th . Tlie town of Choumla, pnq»erly 
m> called, is nearly surrounded by u natu- 
ral niitqiart, consisting of a |w»rtton of 
mount llivmu-, or the Balkan. The steep 
#lopi*s of this great bulwark are covered 
with detached rocks and close, thorny 


busjp*. The nature of the ground make* • 
it a vezy advantageous portion for the' 
Turkish soldier, who, when, sheltered by 
tlie inequalities of niic ground and a few 
entrenchment*, displays great resolution 
and address. The town is about a league 
in length and half a league in tire&dth, and 
may contain from !M),000 to 33,000 soul-. 
The fortifications an* rudely constructed, 
hut it« situation m the midst of a vast 
natural fortran*, capable of containing an 
immense army, with its magazine*), &c. ( 
secuics it from the enemy V artillery. The 
air is very healthy in the elevated part.- 
of the iiulknn, anil in tlie narrow valley.- 
’which he lietween its ndg<*s. On th* 
ntliei hutid, there cannot Is* a more un- 
healthy cotintr) than that which extend-* 
fiom the Balkan to the borders of tin* * 
Dm mix* mid the Bruth. This difference 
Im'Iuivii the climate of the mountains ami 
t hat ) »f t lie plat ti is t lie iih »st effectual defence - 
which nature Jiu'fgiien to Choumla. In 
kite war lietwl»eii Russia and Turkey, , 
it vva- In-ieged by the tnsqis of the ibrmci 
|h»w 4*i tiom July 20, 1K2H, until Oct. 23, 

•if the same year, when they retired, after 
tin* conqi/l*-t of Vanuu Oct. 11. On tb* 

1 Itb of June, lh?t, a decisive \ictt»ry wti" 
gained by the Bo— j:ue* over the Turk-, 
not fin tiom Ohoiiinla. The grand vrziu 
< oinriiandt d the Tuiks, who art* <iid to 
it i\ c het lilKiO kijh'd, 1300 pri-oiu*r«, and 
♦ »0 pu c**-. t»t* eaniion, with large ipiautHic*> 
of .mimmiitnm ami haggngi 1 . The loss of 
the Ku — iaii- amount) d only to 1 100 killed 
and 1 100 woumle<(. 

Cukism ;lioni the <«n*ek salve». 

the hf>|\ ml piepuitnl «*n Holy Timrsday 
b\ tie* Catholic bishops and used in Imp- 
ti-m, confu unit ion. ordination of jirit-b, 
eiiil the extnMiie unction. Hence tie * 
n.iin* tin* unowned. * 

i < * uuis l' Kir. \i. -r.„,the iuiouited\ Air** 
.tui/i, tiom the Ib brew, has tin* same -ig 
nititMtioii. * v Sce (Christianity , ami Jtsus.) 

(’Hkint, 1*u ri kk- of. Lt'geml- exi-» 
of a j>**nimt of the Savior, wlneli king 
AbsMru- of Iklessi i" said to have jhis- 
-essetl. Tin- was miracukoiisK impress'd 
by (be Savior on a napkin wlneli In* 
placed u|H»ti his thee, and aiierwartN m*!!? . 
to the king. The handkerchief of St 
\etomya (Ilen-moeli is said to have al-o 
contuiniHl a |xirtiauf of (Thrift impre^ni 
in a Muulor way. A picture t of Christ. 
tak«*n \iy St. Luke, is likewise* mentioned 
In a letter, evidently spurious, winch Len 
tulii% the pmhnvssur of Pilate, is said M 
have written t«» the RoiihAi senate, Christ 
h dt'HTilNHl it- lieing of a lmiids«*iiie, * 
manly stature nml mimiiiauce. Among 
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’ the existing representations of Chris* the are generally from 1000 to 1200 toys and 
most ancient is in a basso-relievo of mar- girls at this establishment, receiving ni- 
bble, on a sarcophagus, of the 2d or JM si motion, board and clothing. Tltc great 
' century, in tlie Vatican. Christ is there hall at Christ’s hospital is remarkable for 
exhibited as a \ ou tig mail without lieanh some very tine pictures, 
with Roman leatures, flowing and slight- • Christian Ii, king of llentnark, lawn 
ly curled hair, wearing a Roman /ug/i, and at Copenliagcn, 14H],wus educated with 
seated upon a cunile chair. In the same little can*. While yet a youth, his \iolem 
place, there is another Christ, of tlie 4th eharaeter le<l him into great extra vn 
centun, witli an oxal face. Oriental lea- gances. King John, his father, punislivd 
tures, jmrtcd hair, and a short. straight him severely, hut in viun. In 1507, he 
beard. This representation was tla: model was called to Bergen, to -oppress Home 
* which tin* Byzantine anti Italian painters seditious movements, where he conceived 
fallowed until the time of Michael Xnsrelo *ax lolent fiassmli forayoung Dutehwmnnn, 
iuid Raphael. Since the Iritli eintuiy, nan ted IK \ eke, whose mother kept an 
the Italian school ha- generulh taken the mu. f lK\ek<» liecaxno the mistress of 
heads ofJupitej ami \|M»ll«ias tla* models Klinstmu, who allowetl her, and pnrticu* 
foi tlie picture* of Chn-t. Different nn- larh hei mother, an nnliimtetl influence 
tions hate given hi- image their own o\er him. He was ureroy in Norway, 
charactenstic feature*. 'Hit* head of t until the declining health of his father 
Chn*t has liecotuc the lugheM point t»f reeulled him to ('ujwnhagiu. Aflei lie 
the art of painting among Chn.-tmn mi- had n-cciided the tlimne. he married, ,n 
Monsj and men of tl^- greatest gnnu- Kilo, l-nl»cllu, -i-tei of ('hailcs V. He 
. l»a\c laUuvd to unU»d\ their conceptions aflerwanl.- remonstrated with Henn VIII 
of hi* dmiiitv, the union of the ditlcient of England, on account of the piracu s 
\irtues of his character, hi- ineckm*-* and eoiumilted h\ the English ships renew* d 
*’ timme-s and the full jM-rfet turn of lus the treaties which had In ch made wnli 
(iodlihe nature.. The repiy-eifhmoit- of the irnuul-diikehif >lu-row, and rndrav- 
f he Sj\ ior b\ Titian. Leonardo da \ ilia, ored to depri\e tin* Haiise towns of th**ir 
Raphael are anions the -uhlum.-t eoimneiei . The hopes which ihi- ro».- 

prodiiction- of modi m art Clin-t' V l»» ad dint excited among his subject- weie 
is for the modern ar*i-t. uli.it tie* head soon annihilated bv the limrihle scene- 
of Jupiter nr Apollo was foi the am iei»i. fau.-ed l»\ tin d« nth m IK\eke. The n - 
With Itii- difference, how e\er, that it ha- lattoli- of Tolhein 0\c, governor **f the 
I* come more e-pcrinJK tin nit ,s) uf the ea-tle of ( *o]H*nhagoii,0'e»c amN-i! of 
}kamt(*i, whil-t liie otlnr- pumip.dK fur- ha\ing |mi-oued her. Oxr m know ledg. 1 
m-h«d -uhjeet- lbi the g* mu- «ii the a tnrnn i |m*n-)oii for hei, and the king 
M'ulptoi ; ami tin- nn iin.-Mre** -hows nidi red him to U* fiehcadcd. Vexeial 
the dith-reiice m the charm t* i <*t lie two »*thei execution- -pn .id Inuror tlnoiigh il 
oi ail. which mu-t. of* f mu sc. In; whole i.mgdnm. < 'hn-tian ban d tin )*•>• 
oust apparent m then hi go* si pHNluetinii-. l»i!u\ , ;>*td pint* cti*d the t ominous and il*c 
1 ^oiii** of tin* nm-t « , le\.it» 4 *! exjip —mils of |w\o*intn ..gnuwt tin ir oppre— inns. !u 
tlie < oiiiifchHDcr outlie Savior, i,. g. tin* l'H». a papal legate nmoii m flic Non i , 
glowing lo\ e of hi- di\ine -mil. < annot 1>4 in «»nl« i lodi-po-e of indulgence-, (dui- 
wcil n present* d b\ tin toaihle. There ii:m u-onnl him, hoping I lmt hi inmhi 
ex'i-f, how* vet, e\c« lleig -tafia*- of I ‘l.ri-t. Im ti-< fill in Inn m Sv\e«lefi, m ohuumts 
The two U.-t «»f imnh'm time.- am that tli< cmnn, at whiih In* wa- then ainiin. 
of ThorwalrL-f n at Co|N*nhatfen, ami That f i’ln >w*<1in wire dmderi into se\«Ti! 
of IHuuieck«T at Stuttgart. • partu-. to»-ta\u> Tiolle, archhi-hop of 

rHRI.*T-(*HI B< 11 foULfuI. (See Or- I pS'd, .1 sWt»m enemy of Stenon Stun*, 
JordL\ odmim-imtor of tlie kingdom, had secn'tl} 

Cwbi-t’s Ho-enu. igenemlK known umtul hitnydf with Diri-tian : hut the 
In the name of Hint coni *thool % the title Sweih-h Man*s ousted Sum*, dismiss*. 1 
having n*lerenee t*» the eostuuie of tin* Trolle, and eau-#*d Ins rnstle'io In* deiiml 
children edueanM t!n*n*j : a -c.hool m j-h*d. The nuncio, who armed during 
London, founded In Edward VI, Jbr slip- the-e • \i hh hi S%v*mI«*ii, was gamed owr 
porting jHMir orjdinns \t the -arm* time In Siuie, di-covered to him the plaiib of 
Bt Jiaitiiofoif lew's iiospital was founded, Diri-Uan, and juMilied the Swedes to 
for the wounded ami di«*tLH»d, and Bndi - the jM>pe against the charges vf 'frolic 
wdll was assignM il-* a pluce r»f confine (’Im-iian finally armed at Hn»ekhoJin m 
Tiwnt fl it vagabonds . ( diaries II connect- loir 4 , for tlie sake of an intemew with 
ed a mathemaUcal school vvwh it. Then* the udimmgtnitor, receding, for ftii^ own 
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security, six hostages fnfm the first fami- 
lies. When these hostages, among whom 
was Gustavos Vasa, arrived at the Danish 
fleet, thfc faithless monarch treated them 
as prisoners, and returned to Denmark. 
He appeared in Sweden, in 1520, in the 
middle of winter, at the head of an army. 
The Swedes were beaten at Kngesuiid, 
Jnn. 10, and Stun* w'as mortally wound- 
ed.. Tift* Danes pursued their advantage. 
Trolle presided over the a— oinhly of the 
-tulcs-gcncrtil at l r j*-al, and propon'd to 
them to acknowledge Christian for their 
king. Although many wiflie disinclined 
‘o the union, they wer»\ neverthele-s, 1 
obliged to -uhput to it. \ general am- 
ne-t\ wji** pi oc In uned, and all hastened to 
profit by if. The eapital, to winch the 
widow of the ndmu Monitor had lepitired, 
itfereil -oine ro-i-tanre \-* <oon a- the 
«*n me open, I'hii-finn appeared with 
ii- Meet before Stockholm, which did not 
-urrender to him. The summer wib 
pa— mg away : In-* provi-ion- were nearly 
• xhuu-ted : hi- troop- murmured. At hwt, 
tie re-ol\ed to .-end Swedl-h tne— enger- 
•«» tin mhahitaut-. Hi- piotm-e**, aided 
hy famine, effected w hat In- arm- had not 
tM*en ahle to aecoiilpll-h The gate- were 
opened to him He pioniM'd to mamtam 
tie* liberty of T-widen. and to forget the 
pu-t. He armed at Sto< k holm n»*: i the 
« ud of Owtnhet, demanded from the bi-h- 
op- and senator- an act acknowledging 
iinn a- tin ir hereditary king, and c.»u-ed 
Uim-elt to !m* crowned, two day- after, 
‘-y Troll* . He tie-low eil till Iioiioi of 
•xing|i f la»*'d only on ioreign^r-, and de- 
. kiied that lie would colder tin- difriuty 
"ii no Swedl-h -object, hccuil-e he had 
■ *>iii|ui veil the country hy finer of aim- 
In -pile of the general eon-tei nation, he 
' nlered puhln* lejoicuig-. ilnrisg which 
m* * knew how to » r ain the favor of the 
multitude. 1 |e defei mined to strengthen 
’it. royal aiithoiity m Sweden, and to « f- 
S vt In- |»iu*jM»-e hy tin* annihilation of the 
n-7 tin ii die-. Ill- nd\i-er- ditleied onU 
i- Ui the mean-. I'm.illy , Slaghoek, the 
king’- 'confessor, 'reminded Inm of the ex- 
communication ot tlie ••nemie- of Taalle, 
v nd added, that, though, a- a prince, he 
might forget the pact, ii«* ought to extir- 
pate the heretics ill obedience to the 
command.- of the Accordingly, 

Tioile demanded the pum-hniem of tin* 
Jieivtie-.; the king ap|*oiiited eoimnis-ion- 
ers lielbre whom the accused npjieared. 
Cliri.-tma, the widow of the adimm-tmtor, 
wa- among them. To \ indicate her hus- 
hand*s memory, idie produce*! the decree 
of the senate passed in 1517. Christian 
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obtained possession of it, and forined frotn 
it hits list of proscriptions. The accused 
were declared guilty, and 94 victims were * 
executed in the presence of the king. 
These bloody scenes continued in the 
capital os w T cll as in the provinces. Chris- 
tian justified himself hy the public decla- 
ration, that they were necessary' for the 
tranquillity of the kingdom. He then re- 
turned tp Denftiark. His w*ay was marked 
with bhfod : he garrisoned all the citie-, 
and committed the same cruelties in Dim- 
mark. J le soon utter went to the Nether- 
lands ro niiuest the assistance of Charles 
V against Fmlenr, duke of Holstein, hi- 
uncle, and against the inhabitants of Lu- 
l»erk, who were alw*avs ready to assist the 
Swede-. On lu-* return to Cojienhageii. 
he found all Sweden in anns. Slag- 
liqekV ty miiny Jiad excited a general re- 
volt. Christian gave him the arrhhish- 
opne of Lund, hut mmui utter caused him 
to lit* burnt ah\e, in order to apjieasc the 
pnjH-, who imd sent a legate to' Denmark, 
to e van u lie mto the murder of the bishops 
at Stockholm. In ntder to reconcile the 
jnijn*. h»* altered every thing m the laws 
.win* ii favored Lutheram-m, for which he 
had previously -hown much iurliiiation. 
M«‘anwhil« a Gu-tuv us \ asa e-rajied from 
iri-oii, ai.d nu-ed *-i- -tandanl against th«* 
huie-. The states- general, a-semhled at 
\\<id-ienu. declared that Christum had 
fiufeite*! the Swedistt^cnwMi. The gam- 
.-oii of Mockhtihn revolted on account of 
the want of pay. Christum, exa-fie rated 
by the-e event-, ordeird the Danish gov - 
ernor- to execute all the nliel-. Tln- 
in»a-uie hastened hi*? ruin. Norhy *=till 
lick! r-tiHkholm, Cahuni an*! Abo, thn*e 
place- which were considered n> the keys 
of the kingdom , hut he w us -oon harassed 
h\ tin' inhabitant.- of Lidieek, who even 
made an attack iif>on«rhe copsts of Den- 
fiuuk. Christian, to revenge himself, 
commenced negotuitions with the duke 
of Holstein, but tU»y ww soon interrupt- 
ed by In- own violence. Meanwhile, h* 
ptilili-h**! two code- restricting the privi 
i^ge- of the *-!ergy, aiul extending the 
light.- of the |N*a.-aiifn. They contained 
many wi-e laws, which an* still in force, 
but mixed with others which caused gen- 
eral di-content. The natiirn coniplmiitx! 
of the delia-<*iuent m uf the cnwncy, an*! 
tin* insupportable fiurtlfen ul % the laxe.-. 
Tin* hi-hops iui«! senator- of Jutland, |h»i 
reiving the disjNisiuon of tht^ ]n*ople, 
fbnm*tl the plan of levolting against the . 
king. A U»m il»e end of 1522, flaw re- 
nounced th**»r allegiance, declaiyd < hH— 
nun to !m\ e f »i feited his right.-, am! otlercxl , 
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vth© crown to Frederic, duke of Holstein. 
The king, who suspected their del.igns, 
^summoned the nobility of Jutliind to Cal- 
lundborg, in Zealand ;aud, as none obey cd 
the call, he sununoned them anew in 
1523, to Aa&uus, m Jutland, whither he 
repaired himself His arrival conijielled 
. the conspirators to hasten the execution 
of their plans. They assembled in Vi- 
borg, and adopted two acts; b\ one of 
which they deposed the King, and bj the 
otlier invited Frederic to take jiossessem 
of the throne. A civ^J war was on the 
]K>mt of breaking out, when Clinstian 
alvnmioned his kingdom. In April, 1.VJ3, 
he left Denmark, suid took the queen, Ins 
cluklren, lus treasures and the archive?* of 
the kingdom, on Imard the fteet. A storm 
dispersed In*- ships, thn*w him upon the 
roast of Nnnvav, mid, after the greattM 
dangers, he reached Veen*, ui Zealand. 
Charles V contented himself with writing 
to forbid Fmierie, the nohihtv of Jutland, 
and the city of Lulicrk. to act against 
i Christian. The lutttr hail, meanwhile, 
raised an armv and equipp'd a fleet. and 
landed at Opslo, in Norwuv, 111 1531. 
But his trcxqis suflered new lo**e*. Being 
attacked in lus camp by the Dnm*h and 
Hanseatic fl<*et, he shut himself up m the 
city, and his vessels Uranic a piey to the 
flames. Deputed of all n**tmrees, lie 
promised a tivatv to the Danish general*, 
w}r) Anally granted him a • londuet, 
j rerunning him to repair, in the Dam*h 
fleet, to CojienhHgen, tor the purjioM- of 
a jHTsoual interview with Frederie. In 
July. 1532, he armed In-fop* Co|M>iihugen. 
Bui Frederic n-jected tin* treat v . and the 
senate ordered tin* iinprisonuient of Clyr*- 
tiaiL He was according!} conveyed to 
the castle of Sonderhurg, m the i*land of 
All'll. He there j>aseed 12 \<ar« m the 
society, at fpM, of fa dwarf, and afterwards 
of ail' old invalid, m u tower, the door 
w hich was walled up. A stone table is 
still shown, around tht edge of which i* 
a line worn by the hand of Christian, 
whose «ole exercise consisted ill walking 
round it, with hi* hand n sting on the *ifr- 
foce. He was totally aUmdoned. When 
Christian 111 ascended the throne, in 154:1, 
his condition was improved, bv virtue of 
a treaty with Chari*** V. He lived, from 
1546, *at CalJuiidbogh with a fixed in- 
conic, and* dieif at tins place, Jan 21, 
1551k His wife, Christina, a protestor of 
Lutharajiitun, faithfully simred his mm. 
fortune* until her death, m 1526. He hud 
three children — John, who died at Ratis- 
I sib in 1532; at the age of 13 years ; Dor- 
othea/ who married Frederic, the elector 


palatine; and Christina, who married 
Francis Sforza, duke of Milan, and, after 
his death, Francis, duke of Lorraine. \% 
ought not to be forgotten, that Christian’s 
cruelty was, in some degree, owing to the 
insolence of the nobility, wjtcye om>. 
guneo lie was determined to repress. 

Christian VII, king of Denmark, bom 
1749, son of Frederic V.and Louisa of 
Knglund, succeeded bis father, 'Jan. 13 
176tk In the same year, lie married 
Caroline Matilda (<|. v. ), sister of (Jcorgc 
III of Knglund. During lus travels, in 
1767 — 69, through Herman}, Holland, 
Knglund and France, lie visited the most 
distinguished men of learning, the acade- 
mies and htcrarv societies, was made 
doctor of laws in Cambridge, mid every- 
where irmintaim**! the character of an 
atVnhle and enlightened prince. \t first, 
the count J. II. CJ.de lJem*torfK who had 
enjoyed the entire confidence of Frederic 
V. continued to preside over the aftairs 
of the state. But, in 1770, Struensee 
(ij. v.), the king'* phy*ician, who had 
gamed an unlimited lnftueuee ovei hut, 
and had al*o in*imiated Imnsclf into tie* 
favor of the imprudcni voting ipnvn. ob- 
tained tin* jrtvst. The reform* undertaken 
bv tin* minister excited the hatred of the 
nohilitv and the discontent of the militciy 
'flic ainhtlioii* quit u dowager (Juba Ma- 
# rkt of Hnin*wick. stew-mother of Chn*- 
*tian» had in vain einfeuvnred to disunite 
Clin*!ian and hi* wile, in order to obtain 
the direetion of at fair*. She now formed 
a connexion with Mime malcontent*, and 
succeeded, 4an. Jt», % 1772, in ctupunetiou 
witM iln hi and liei son, the hereditary 
pniKt Fnni' rie (ChrMi.inV *tej»-hrotlierj, 
in obtaining from tin 1 king, after a long 
n *i*ta;»iv, un order foi the i!iipri*onrnent 
of hi* tpteen vlllid >pnen*ee, on pretence 
that they win* eon*pinng tht* deposition 
ot the king. From that tune the guidanct* 
of atlair* wa* in the hand.* of Julia mid 
of her *on Frederie. The king, whom 
di*ea*e had depnvi d of hi* K*a*on, reigned 
only nominal)} . In 17.*4, the nre~ent king 
wa.* placed, a* regent, at the head of the 
government. (See Frtdirir I /.j Before 
the taking of the capital bv the Kngh*h, 
in 1*07, Christian VII hail Iteen came«i 
to Rendslnirg, in Holstein, where he died, 
March 13, 1*0*. The queen, Caroline 
Matilda, after linvmg lieen conducted to 
the ru.*tle of Cronborg, had lieen subjected 
to an <*xaiiunufion a* to her connexion 
with Srruerixee. Sin* afterwards rcjMirrd 
to Celle, when* she died in 1775. Chris- 
tian had hut tyvo children, the present 
King. Frederic VI, and tht* pruiecss Am 
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grata, married to the late duke of Hoi- ingthe principle that constitutes the ba- 
Hteiii-AuguHtcnlwurg. (For an account of. sis of the religion of Christ, which, in 
ritruetiHce*# fate, see the Mbnoins dt M. other resjiecta, half been .unanimously 
dc Falcktntfriohli major-general of the adopted. (See the articles Religion, Rtv- 
king of Denmark, published 'by Secretun, elation, Rationalism, and Supernahtral- 
1’aris, * ism.) This principle appeals, by its ef- 

Oiiris’tianu; capital of the kingdom feet ujmhi the numerous nations, differing 
of Norway, seat of government, and the so* greatly in intellectual character and 
place where the storthing (Norwegian cultivation, which received Christianity 
parliament) meet ; Ion. 10°4JV K. ; lat. 5Jt° at first, to have been a universal truth, 
£1' 4tF # N. It contains 1300 houses, and adapted to the whole human race, and of 
11,040 inhabitants, is situated m the dio- a divine, all-uniting power. The,. Jews 
rese of Christiania, or Aggerhims, on the believed in a living God, the Creator of 
northern end of flic Iwiy of Christians- all things, and, so far, had j rat views of 
tiord, in n district when* gardening is 'the source of religion. The Greeks, lie- 
nni«‘h' pursued. Beside- the suburbs, it sides developing the principle of tlie 
contain- Chri-tiniiiu l*n»|W'r, built baking lieuutifnl in their works of art, had laid 
rhriMimi IV. in on a regular plan, the foundations of valuable sciences a|>- 

tlu* Old Citv, or Opslo. and the citadel, plicable to the business of life. The Ro- 
Iggeihmi". winch was demolished in mans * had c.-tftblifhed the principles of 
IHo. \inong the princijml building- law and |>rflmcal administration, and 
are tin* oval palace, the new council- proved their value by e\|*erience. These 
nous**, a»i|l the exchange. Since 1M1, a scattered elements of moral arid intellect- 
umvcr-itv H Vcdcticiu) has In»cii c-tnhh-h- ual cultivation, insufficient, in theif disu- 
s'd here, wuli ti philological -emmurv, a lilted Mate, to bring nboift the true happi- 
hutamcal garden, an oh-ervator\ , a libra- ness and moral ]mrfcciion of man, in Ins 
n, < nllectinus of v. moil- kinds \* pro- hh*i;iI and mdividnul rapacity, vvere ivtin- 
*• *-ois and *JO0-tud» nts. Chri-hnui.i <«i-o i*d, perfect!*^ and combined b\ Chn.-tian- 
v ontaiiis a militurv -chonl. a lunik, a com- it\. tlimugb tin* law of a pun* lienevo- 
mririal iii-Utiite, an uliun fartnrv, \»\ |en«*e, tin* highest aim of which h that of 
It ha- much trad* , ehietU in lumber and r* ndermg men good uid happv,like Gotj, 
.n»u It- barlMir i- excellent. The value and wbieli finds, mt|i" idea of a kingdom 
•»f die IiiiiiIht nniuudlv e\|M>ric<l i- r-ti- of heav en U|nm earth, announced and ret 
•ii.Ut d at H 0,000 gumh*r-. In the vinnitv ah/ed h\ Clin-*. all the means of execut- 
or* b‘{*‘» -awiug-niill-. which furnish, an- ing it- design. Hi- religion -upphed what 
i.u dir. ’2u million- of plank-. was wanting to the-e nations — a religious 

t Hki-nvM'iv : tin- leligion in-tirut<’d diameter to tlie science of Greece, moral 
nv Je-u- riuist Clm-tianif) . «i- it now elevation to the legislative spirit of Horne, 

* \i-t- in An mind-. ba> leeeived. from hie liberty and light to the devotion of the 
.'itluenee of the pne-ihood, of national Jew* — and, by meulcating the precejit of 
t\Linieti*r. of the -pint of tin* time, and universal love of mankind, rai-ed the nai- 
tne Oiou-uiid wav- m which it ha- been row -pint of patriot i-m to the extended 
I'loiigbt into contact with |M>litic- and feeling of g» nt nil philanthropy . Thus, 
i« nee, a (piaiitivv of impure addition-, the endeavors of ancient times* aftet mor- 
vvlni b we -hould tii-1 .M*|iar.ite, hi onb r to al*perteetion wen* directed and conccn- 
'iiiier-tainl what it i- in ivabtv. Tlirte tmted bv Clm-tiuiiifv, which supplied, at 
1 ou|fl 1 m* no betier means of attaining a the same tune, a tnotive for diffii-mg 
eom et understanding of it, than lo mves- more vvid* Iv that light nhd those advan- 
Uujte, bi-toi icallv, tin* lebgious principles tage- which mv.-ten and the sprit of 
which Je-us him-clf piofe— ed, exhibited ea-le- bad tbmierly withhold from the 
i'i In- life, and tailored to inttoduce into multitude. It omivev ed the highest idea-, 
tlie workl, if the mve-tigator could avoid tin* mo-t uu|Mutantnruths and pnnciple-, 
giving the eolor.ug of his own view- to the ptuest laws of moml life, to all rank- ; 
In- explanation of the record- of the on- if pioved the po-sibility of jieriect virtue, 
gui of Chii-tiamty. But the most honest through the example i»f ig* Founder; it 
aupiir»*r- have not entirely -uceeeded m laid the foundation for tin* |»eace ofMie 
h> doing. Kven the Christum theologians work!, through the doctrine of the reenn- 
of the present age — less divided, m some ciliutiou ol 1 men with (Jod mid with each 
countries, tor instance, iii Germany, by other; •and, directing their minds and 
,lhe spirit of creeds and sects, than bv the hearts towards Je-us, the Author anrf 
difference of seieutitie met 1 km I s and phi- Finisher of their faith, the crucified, ans- 
loHophic&l sjHTiilatious — dispute respect- t*n and glbn tied Meiliator In tween lieavcn 
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, wad iwrth, it taught them to dipcern the 
benevolent connexion of the futuft* life 
'* with the present. The history of Jesus* 
and the preparations of God tor his mis- 
. skm, afforded tlie materials from which 

* Christians formed their conceptions of the 
character ami tendency of their religion. 

* The first community of tin* followers of 
Jesus was formed at Jenisaleni. soon after 
the death of their Master. Another, at ' 
Antioch, in Syria, tirst assumed (aliout 
(i.>) the name of Christians, which had 
originally heen given to them hy their ad- 
versaries, as a tenn of reproach : mid thc t 
travels of the ainistles sftrrad Christian-' 
ity through the pro\ dices of tiie Roman 
empire. Palestine, Sv i in, Natolia. Greece, 
the inland** of the Mediterranean. Italy, 
and tlie northern coast of Africa, .is eaily 
as the 1st century, contained societies of 
Christians. Then ecclesiastical diM iphue 
vvns Minplc, mu! coufoimahle to their 
humble condition, and they continued to 
acquire strength amidst all kinds of o|>- 
preSMoiis. { Sea * Pi rst t litiQ/utm) Vt the 

« nd of the 2d century, Christians were to 
i*c found in all the provinces and, at tin* 
♦*nd of the ltd ccntun, uhiii»«'«oue half of 
the inhabitants of the Roman eiyphe, mid 
*>f several nu&fhhonntr coutitiu pndess« d 
this belief. The emhnvnr to piesene a 
unity of faith (m-i (hi/<“ !mij ■ and of 
chilFcli discipline, caused liinnU ile?s dis • 
pntes anion; thd^e of dillen lit opinions 
i*ve Hcritirs mid Adc. and I««i to the 
e<ahhshineii* of a?i * cclcsi!istn*al tyranny, 

1 •’"eitlfMuridujfr the oppn smoiis which 
*•. hr -t ( J ills' i.n, s had i \|k nein i d floln 

•t similar institution— the Ji wish pm -r- 
jjood. Vt the U>jiiiniic r of the 1th c* n- 
tury, when tie (’hre-han* obtained tolem- 
iion In in«>«iiis of < 'oitstm.tmc the (heat, 
and, .soon alt* i. the sup* i unity m the Ro- 
man MUpire. flic* bishops i Xem-ed (b * 
power of arbiter*' ot faith, in the hist gen- 
eral council # see An* . JWTi, by imbtuting 
a iwd binding on all Chnstiai -. I pon 
tills ( foundation, th*‘ latci councils (»p \.j, 
assisted by ihoso writers who aie honied 

*t»\ the clinrch a,- its fathei.s and T« sn h* o 
(m;c Frith ' is of tb Church* Jt romt. . l,i>- 
hrusc , dniruxttne. erected tin* t tlitit • 

of the orthodox system: while the siijm n- 
or portion of the i e«*u*Mashcs who wue 
nop’ tninsfennoil into priests, and elevated 
above the liutv as a ptmlrgvd, sacred ol- 
der (see Cirri ty and Priests t, were ena- 
bled, jiarrly by their mending uuthontv 
in matters of church di^ophno, |»hn. l \ by 
ihc belief, which they iiatl encouraged, 
that* certain tradition? from tin; 

/.ere inherited by tin. in only Tradi- 



tions), to preserve the prerogatives i 
grafted them out of love and { 
but afterwards much extended 
selves, and y> make themselves, $ 
musters of die church.* (See 
Patriarch* i, Popes, Hierarchy.} 
view's were promoted hy tlie favor 
emperors (see Theodosius the Grad) 4 
slight interruptions m th<? reign of Juft 
and some ot his successors), by (lie* in- 
creased splendor niul various ceremonials 
of divine worship (see Mass. Saints, Rel- 
ics, Iconoclasts ), hy the dcrime of eliiKWcal 
lean ling, tin* increasing sii|»rrsfition.n»8uh-. , 
h ig from this increase of ig?ionmcc,aud by 
the establishment of convents and motikh. 
(See Convents.) In this form, np|x*aling *J 
to the senses more tluin to tlie undemand- 
ing, rhnstmiiifv, which bad U*en irttro- 
duceil aiirnilg tile tJoths 111 tin* Jill ccntU- 
iv, was Kpicad auiong tin* other Teutonic 
nation? in the we<t and north of Europe, , 
anil subjected to it? power, during the #tli 
and hth centuries, the rude warri*»ts who 
founded new kingdoms «m tl»\ riiuw of 
the Western Empin , while it w a? losing 
ground, in \sia and \fnca, b* ih*- cn- 
cnMcluuent.s of the Sanieei)*, by uhn-e 
rigmous iicM-ur* - hundred? of thousands 
ot CliriMiaiis wen* converted to Mohmn- 
medauism, the heretical m els whi«*h hail 
Iw-t ii dis«iwned by tin* orthodox church 
« s« e J>t' oliiti s. ( ’opts/. Inn * n tans. Mnrvn- 
ltts . A*. donutis) U-nig the only 

i htisfiaii'> who maintained themsidvcs in 
the r.asr. Dmitig iid» progras*. of Mo- 
hammcdm^sjjj, which, hi I !un»|a , extend - \ 
ed f «iiily to M«.un and Sicilv, tiir* Roman ‘ 

I h i j m*s , popis and (in icon/ / //;. who 
vv»i* aduiiiciiig s\sf ( mnticafh toicelew- 
.•isiie.d siijHifontv m ill** west of Ihimp, 
g.MK'd mor»' hi tic* north, mid, s*nui after. 
*it IiV «*iist of this Ijuar tef of the World, bj 
tlie i oiiv efs|*\n «’flh»*S» lav niiir iiiii! N*nii- 
ihnavj.ui n.mniis {from th* Jdth to tiie 
1 ‘if 1 1 c«»uiiiiy i, than iin*y had h»-t m other 
ngmi's. F»»r tin* Mohammedans *Uid 
• iinfly ovirninth* t*iritoiv of the ]\n*t- 
i rn church im*<* (Inrk Churchy which 
lu»d sun*** tb«* r»ih ceniurv, no longer 
on** with the W«*sTern(L:iti!i . church, and 
had. by ilririv*^, Ihm*oiii«* rutin ly sejuiratc 
from it. In the 10th ci nt un, it nccivcil 
niiih new ailhercnts, by the conversion o| 

tin Russians, who an* now its most jkivv- 
erful Miii]M>rt. lint the crusaders, wlai 
wen* led, jMirtlv !>y idigious emlnisittsiri, 
|xirtl\ by the denirc id* compieM anil ad- 
venuiri'ta (KlOft — llfidj, to attempt the re- 
covery of the holy sepulchre, gained die 
new kingdom of Jemsalem, not ft»r the 
(3n***k drijs'i-or, hut lor fftw itmelven and 
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the pdpal hierarchy. JBec Crusades.)' 
The confusion which thw finally unsuc- 
cessful undertaking introduced into the* 

• civil and domestic, affairs of the western 
nations, gave the church a favorable op- 
portunity of increasing itS'poawwioiis, and 
asserting its pretensions to universal in«n- 

• archy . Butt contrary to tlie w is! ics an d ex - 
jHwnaUona of the rulers ‘of the church, the 
remains of ancient henries (?ee Manichet- 
uns, Pautirians) were introduced into the 
West, through the increased iiiteicnuiNc 
of nations, and hv the returning crusader*, 
arid new and more ld»ercil ideas w<*re 

• propagated, springing from ll*e philosoph- 
ical spirit of examination of some scjiool- 
ni4*ti (sec Ibtlard , , .Arnold of Rnsria), and 
the indurnulion excited t»y the corruption" 
of the clergy. These kindled an opposi- 
tion among all the societies and sects 
against the Roman hierarch}. (Bee IV 
thari, •rilbigcnsis, It aid* Hies.) The foun- 
dation anil multiplication of ecele-iaMti ul 
order" (q. v.), purticuliiiK the ri.iiieiM*ans 
and Dominicans. for the tan' of "oul" and 
the instruction of tlie people, ulmh h.» 1 
been neglected l»\ the scculai pri»*"f", did 
not n a ined\ the evil, U*»vu-c ?iiev labored, 
in geneial, more active!} to pton **:* tii— 

' inn*rests of the ihurch .mirth* pap.cv, 
than to i« move Mip» iXit*nii mil isrni*- 
nmct';and hold "|M*cuhitions \\hu h u.mM 
mo! \ield to their prreiKMoii, were "till 
less iikeh to 1 m* extirpated h\ til* power 
of the jnqiii"itiuii iq. v.j. w lot'll aimed it- 
self with hie anti "Word. The gie.it dif- 
ference of the ('hristiati rel gion, i T wh" 

flirn taught and piaritsed. t » * «iTi the reli- 
gion of All" rhrw. till* lIMtllicii ne\ % nf 
wh.it the ehuich taught to the religion" 
wants of the human mind ntnl heart, 
whs npjiarenr to main, paid} from then 
knowledge of tlie spun of Je"ii", derived 
from the Ihhle, which was ahead} "tudi- 
«d, hi strict, h\ eurioi." reader*, in spite 
of the piohihitioii" of the church, and 
part|} from the Imlil eloquence of single 
teacher* and duets of sect". KocIcmh"- 
tieal orders also de"in«d to pursue their 
own course (see Knights Tonplnr s, Frun- 
ris(ans)\ ulVeiided princes forgot the great 
services of the p*ipal jimver in promoting 
the < ultivatioit of nations m the tirst cen- 
turies of the middle ages : and tin* pope-* 
themselves made httle efioit to reform or 
conceal the corrupt on of then court and 
of the clerg). Tip*} e\en afforded the 
scandalous sjieotaejc of a schism m the 
church (we Schism , Popes, and Jlnlipupe), 
which was disinieted, nftei 1*178, for more 
tlum BO years, hy the quarrels lietwoe*! 
tw'o candidates, who both usserted their 
^OL. III. ' 15 
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right to. tlie papal chair. This dispute 
was Settled only by the decrees of die, 
council of Constance (1414 — 1418), which 
were very unfavorable to the papal power. 
The (16ctrines of die English Wickliffe 
(q. v.) had already given rise to a party 
opposed to the popedom;, und the remit 
of the adherents of tile Bohemian reform- 
er (we Huss , Hussites), who was burnt ai 
Constance on account of similar doctrines, 
extorted from the council of Bale (14*11 
—IB) certain comparts , which, being firm- 
J\ maintained, proved to the friends of a 
reformation in tlie head and member*' o! 
tie church (proposed, hut without sue 
c,*"", at tlie ronucii of Bale), what a tint, 
and united opposition to the abuses of tie* 
Roman church might lie, able to effect 
We r^tfr the leader to tlie article Refor- 
m'd ton, and tlie article's relating to it, lor a 
luston of the caul's. progress and conse- 
quences of thi" gn «it event. But tliu* 
tin" great change m th«* churchy has re- 
vived pnmilive l'hn<tiuiut) in tile spin* 
of i." rounder, the most /euloiw Prote'it- 
ai» r " Will not am more than the 

reflecting Catholic will deny the nere*"itj 
• of "iich a inform, and tie* real merit" i if 
I*i •>■.* ‘lantern in preiimting it. See Trt nt. 
r- „«i7 *f, Ron ten Catholtc Church, iui»l 
/’■ /t sh § "h*m : lit lorn is under whhl. 

( 'liii-:i£tr.i:\ ap| w ars m «*ur dav v, u » vrrv 
t di«h i *i»:. Tli»* f '.iMiple of the south ot 
Kiuoj.i* piovi*" how » ash} tins icligin.* 
imI'ii. ili/c" it-. li; hut, al"o. how much r 
under the mthunee nf s«*iisimht» 
and ,m n\«i-uit*\e fine}, of the simpli 
gr i.alcui, tin* moral jh/Weruiul pun* spirit 
ot its original character Prote^iamisrti 
ictiioved fnun tlie north* ni nations many 
of tin hiinli'ii" with which the predomi- 
nance of the * art illy nature hail oppressed 
tin* "pmt of religion. B\ opening th* 
Bilile to all, it ar^iisev? flu* spirit of m- 
qiifn. hut al"o gave n*»o to iui lmmeus* 

\ in u*t} of sects, springing from the differ- 
ent \iew» which diflR*n*i!t men were leu 
to foim tiom the stiuh of tlie sacred vol- 
utin . The pr»"cnt moiiil and jHdinciu 
eouflitnui of t'hristimi Euro|H\ though 
afTeeted h} "o many mllucnces foreign t, 
ndigiou, In'iirs tin* <tamp of a cultivation 
springing from Ou*i«iaiu!\, and this ha" 
h«»en impressed u|m»ii its colonies in dwton' 
lands among winch 4 he * 1 '^. Suites o\ 
North Amei tea alone have aijvTinco .1 t*» 
tlie principle of universal toleration. Bm 
if we look among our contemporaries f * T 
riinsfiamty iw it dwelt and o|H'rated in 
Christy jvc sliall find u pun* in no nati*v* 
and in no religious |»an\ : but we jierrew * 
itfc feat tux’s m the conduct tf toe eidight- 
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, find pious among all Nations, who 
, ' love Chrisf, and an' penetrated with his 
Spirit. How Christianity will dm dope 
itself in North America, where id* *H*ets, 
• fire tolerated, what will Ikj the result of 
this immense variety of’ opinions and 
creeds, is, as yet, a matter of -pt-mlatjon. 
Tlie general views of the great body of 
Protestant sects in this .coiintn, how ever, 
hare so much in common, that they may, 
still lie considered as forming one great 
family among the principal diw-inn* of 
the Chit-nan world. Whethei thi* will 
lie tnte after a con-iderable time , has 
elapsed, is at loa-t doubtful, a- the 1 mta- 
rians mid Trinitarian.- setm to lx* taking 
essentially different dim nor-. 

Christi v>- : the general munc of tiic 
follow or- of Christ. (See f'hristianity.) 

Chri^ti vs* : the name of a denomina- 
tion. in the 1*. States, adopted to e\pio-- 
then* renunciation of all ,-octurintu-ni 
Th»y have Imtuiuc mimcrou- in all part- 
of the country, the uumliei of then 
chinches*, m 1^27. Immii" estimated at 
about 10<K>- Kadi cliun li i- :ui indcjicii- 
dont ImmIv : tliev recognise no orei d, no 
authority m matter- of doctrine;, the Scrip- 
ture.-, which every individual mu-! mt< i 
pret fur him-elf an* thin only rule of 
filth : admisuoii to the < limvh i- ohiaiueti 
!»} a Mtuple )in de— ion of belief .M Clm— 
tmillty. spoculatlti lw-li* 1* they Tie i» t- ,»f 
lit I h* importaiK-i , compand with virtue 
of < finr.a t“i. In \evv 1/ il.nd, in* * -ip- 
aravd prmnp.dlv from the r.iUimatr* 
Hap:i-’- : m tJie Soinhi ni ^tun 
Metiio'h-’- : and m the \V« ju. tiom flhc 
Presliyii nifu-. Then* \\«-, tin r* ♦* >re, at 
f«rst, a ffr at diversity of oj erun an « piae 
lice among them, i *»n h 1 1. npdi n taming 
,-oiui of the |K eiiiiantn - o| He* -eel from 
whnh it -••ceiled In N# Kmf -lid, the 
clmndie- w« re e4:^»h-iicd on the pnnn- 
jdi of r lo-e eouiiininaur which vva- 
abandoned. Ill the Sou»h and \\ ccUthev 
were IVdohapti.-ts. Inifihave -him J*e» orne 
Hnjrfi-v-. .Nearly all wen*, at lir-t, r IVim- 
tanans: hut if ‘doctrine of the Triuitv. and 
its roncoftiitmit doetrmo, an- now univfa 
•sally njecteil by them. Ta maintain a 
connexion latwcii the different cliuiehr-, 
Al»e or mo/e ronfi/in>t m are ft timed in 
each state, eonsi-imp of uicuiImt- deli 
gated fiQi nj ftrJi cUitrdi. fn IS fc 27, time 
wert» dPfhese i on ft retiree, winch again 

form, liy delegation, the I' mud Stans 
v Genend Christum Ton ierence. They have 
several periodical works (Christian lh*r- 
q}d, Portsmouth. \. JI-: Goi-pel laiinmu- 
ry, N-Y.; Chmimr* Ah -*engrr, Ky !, hut 
no theological scnujuiiiy , coiumlermg Uiui 


whoever understands the gospel rosy 
teach it They consider Christ as the 
Son ’of' God, miraculously conceived, 
who*** death was a ratification * of tlie 
new covenant, not a propitiatory sacrifice ; 
and tlie Holy Ghost or Spirit as the pow- 
er nr energy of God, exerted in convert- 
ing the wicked and strengthening the 

Christians or St. Thomas ; tlie name 
of a sect of Christ mi on the coast of Mai 
ahai, m the KaM Indies, to which region 
the apostle St.” Thomas is said to Iwvo 
cm ried the gospel. They lieloug to those 
1 Cl.p-tian- who, in the year 4W, united to 
form a Synan and Cliulduic church in 
Central and Kastern Asia, and are, like 
tlieiii, Nestonuns. (See Syrian ( 'hristians.) 
They have, hew ever, retained rather mom 
-trough than the latter the features of 
tin ir ifesrim from the earliest Christum 
coiumuiitiii Kike tin sc, tiiey still cele- 
hi i*i the </£«/>'.{. or kn< -trusts, portion 
maiden.- from the pr*»[»rt\ of the church, 
and provide ii*r iln ir |HH»r Their notions 
ir-fwuu.g the Lord 1 - NUppti mtfme to- 
tho-enf die Ptotestam.-, hut, in ri lehnit:*kg 
«t. the) uvr bread with sib and oil At 
the tm e of hmiti-Ui, they anoint the lmdy 
pi* thi infant with oil The-c two een- 
ftin:in -. tugeti.ei with tlie cnn-ei ration vd 
pi le-**-, .ire the only sari amt lit-* whan 
4 thi v a« knowlediv. Then priK-rt* me d*s 
tingm-lMi! hy liie ton-ure, eie allowed to 
marry, .aid weie, uniii the Itlth cenmn, 
imdei a V-miian patrmn a at liahylon, 
at All *«u!. from whom they received 
ifieir 'hi-ho^. and u;«on whom ^hey un 
a I-** 4 d*|Hiuient thr the lou-eenition o‘ 
l*n *i |>» m -t-. Their ehundies eontum, 
e\* » pr :lc cios.-, no -yiiihol- nor fnctuivs 
T: ir hte.ey i- -’iiiiiai m the Syrian, an t 
lh* >fiiau hr image j- used jn it Win *■ 
li * I # oHiiuue«i oertipii d the K«-t liufie-, 
thi itoinan (‘atiiolic i leigy eialenvorcd l’j 
-uhji 1 1 the < liri-tian- of St. d’homas to 
da government of the ]hi|m. The arch 
hi-fi ip of (alia -111 ceeded, 11 J Ill jwr* 

-laahng tin in to -uhfiiil, and form a part 

of hi- .hot i -e. d'liey vveiv ohhged to 
n fiounee the .%• -Kotian fiuth, adopt a li w 
r.i'diola cfnmoiiie-, and oU*\ a Ji-sufi, 
wlm I h came then hishop. Hut, after the 
I'ortugue-i were -upulanted hy the Dutch 
on tin* ena-f of Maluhiu, tin.- union of the 
Clm-fiuii- of St. Thonuis with the Koman 
ehiuefi i ea-ed, and they n'tunied to their 
old form-. \t present, they an*, utwlei 4 
the Hnti-h gov»*rnitient, free Vrom any cc 
( le-iastieal restraint, and form among 
themselves a kind of* spiritual repuMir, 
under a luadiup chosen hy themaelvofi, aivi 
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in which the pricofu and eUere iminjwter gdbd memory, and ‘ tmcommoi iritelli- ■ 
justice, using excdmimtnication as a ..gem*, she made the moat rapid pragreas. 
means of punishment. In their political §ht/ learned the ancient languages, histo- 
relation# to the natives, they belong to the ry, geography, politics, and renounced the 
class of the JVairi> or , nobility of tlw pleasures of her age in order to devote 
wopud rank, ore allowed to rule on ole- herydf entirely to study. She already 
'PhfUitii and to cany on commerce and Iwrtrayed those jHTuliaritiea which rbaruc- 
agriculture, instead of practising rneelmn- torized her w hob* life, and which were, 
real trades, like the lower classes. Trav* j>crha|>s, as irmeh the consequence of her 
ellors ddbcrifie them as very ignorant, hut, ^location as of her natiirul disposition, 
at tlie same time, of very good morale. She did not like to apjiear in the female 
Christians and ; a government and' dress, made long journeys on f«>okor on 
bishopric of Norway, occupying the S. horseback, and delighted in the fatigues 
W. part of the country. The jiopiilatioii and even the dangers of the chase. She 
of this division of the kingdom is esti - 9 .submitted reluctantly to the customs of 
foaled at lt‘ 14 , 000 ; .square miles, ^J,H» 0 . the court, alternately treating thn-e win* 
Though one of the most fertile parts ( »f mi itoii nded her w ith the great«.-t familiar- 
the country, the grain produced is not ad- ity and with haughtiness or commanding 
equate to the consumption of the iiduiii-* dignity. She honored the chancellor 
itants, and grain is therefore one of the Oxen-tiem a- a father, and learned from 
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\ hief imports. Tin* m habitant an* prin- 
cipally employed in the fisheries and »n 
i fitting tree*. Timlier forms the chi* f 
article of their exports.— Tin* capital is 
also called Christ it tnsrmtl„ and is situated 
<»n th* 1 ' S. coast. The streets arc bread 
l nil straight, and the house* have exten- 
ds*' gardens. It is eon«idcn:d as the* Only two 4 car- utter, 
Jo 11th town in tie* kingdom. It contain- -elf the <r<weriiim lit. 
dwHii TiPOO inhabitants. Its bar hoi i- one 
of tie* ImM jm Norway. It denies Mime 
Nippon fiom lie * ii.idi •*• *. M'Iht, hut de- 
pend- < luefly on th< repair of \ e 1 *^ 
which put in theie to relit. I.011. 1 ). 

1 .t :>*'■ h' n. 

ChiupTUN'i-Oi ,«»r Krt-Holm . .a irrmip 
*'i islands, in the Baltic, In* 1 «ui jmg to l>'*n- 


hun the art of governing. She soon 
-bowed, m the a>-*snbl\ of the Matos, a 
maturity of umler-tandintr which a.-ton- 
wlied her guardian-. In the ftutets- 
g» neral prof*o-c J to lu r to take the adrrmi- 
i-ti.*tiMii into ‘her own hands: but .-lie e\- 
eu-ed herself on the ground of her youth. 

he took upon her- 
A great talent for 
hu-me-s, and great firmnc.-s of pui[*c-e, 
di.-titiirui-hed ht 1 tu-*t step-. She termi- 
natisl the 4.sr with Dcumnrk, ho^m 111 
h * 11 , and oV.uned ,-cu ral pnwmcis by 
tl.e ticntv londiided ai ftreni-ohin, in » 
It »•!.'> Mje tl»**n, contrary' to the advice 
of < )' en-tieip, who liopetl to gain, l»y the 
('oin.nu nice of the w.<r, -till greater ad- 


mark, n* lot d from the chief iNaml. wju.di 
1 /is a inuch-fiMpientcd port, 11 liifu-hmi-e 
and a 1 asti* * . ion. 1 1 17' I). : lut. .V* 
N. 

'nilistiva. queen of Sweden, l*»rn 
KMti. daughter off iu-fix 11- Ydol- 
pnns ami tin* pnni *ss Maim Ficon* uv of 
Brandenburg, was distinguished for beau- 
ty, arid taste for Th* lilieral arty. <«u-ta- 
/ur, who beheld in Fhristina the only 
sMfjjHirt of his throne, twik the greate.-t 
* are <»f h*'r edueutioii, wlnchiwu- «*on- 
dneted m a ina-cnhne manner. She was 
iii-ti ucted ui all tin* s**i«*nees adapted to 
improve her mind and Mrengthen her 
» hnnietcr. After tin* flraihuil' (iiWavih, 
at Lht/en, in USfch the states-g**neral i»p- 
pomted guardians to the *pn*« , n Chn-tina, 
th**n bu* sx\ years old. The-e wen* the 
five higheM otTiceia of the cmwn, who 
were intrusted, at the same tinii*, wiMi tin* 
admimhtmlion of the kingdom' Tin* ed- 
ucation of Christum was continued ac- 
cording to the plun of (itiMnvus Adolphus. 
Endowed with a liiely imagination, a 


\a»it<i^f- l‘oi Sweden, 1 ihored to reestal*- 
!i-h peace in (■eimany, in onicr to In* able 
to demote in r-elf unintf*rruptc<Ih to the 
-cjt ncc- and th** art- *»f jieacr. t'hri-linu 
wa- tilted, by liei tab *1 it- and the euvtun- 
M»uices 111 which -In* was pla.*cd, to play 
the most distiugui-heifc jwn in tlie Nurtli 
tit* r.uropt*, ami, tor -ome tune, -eeuuvt 
seimibli* t »f the x iiarm- of*her lofty -tat ion. 
On many orcn*-io.!s, she maiiiriuned the 
*l:gnit\ of her **n»wn .mil the honor ot lur 
country. France, Spain, (bdlaiifi and 
Khiflaud -f»iinht her fneudship. Shepn>- 
inoted eommeice by wist* legivlafimt, tui>^ 
)hitromsi*d the learned am! literary 111-mu- 
lion-. Tin' nation wa- devonsl t»> liei, 
and rejoie**d t<» m*o the daughter of <»u.— 
fuvus at the head of jl^* govern 11 lent, sur- 
rouuded by generals and statcffneii thnn- 
«sl by that great pniu*e. it was the uin- 
vei>al wi.-h that tin* »] 4 e**n slioukl cIuhjm: 
a husband ; hut her Ime of in*lc|>**ndciH*c 
renderin! her avers* • to such a connexion. 
Among the pnnct*s wh«» sued for her 
hand, her cousin, Cluule- (iustavus of 
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Dciwpbn^ was diglinguishod for his in- 
teffigencc, noble character. and cxtdirivw, 
knowledge 1 . She declined his oiler/ but 
» induced the stated-general, in IdlJK ^to 
designate him for iier sueeesxir. In HmO, 
*tlie caused herself 10 Ih 1 crowned, jvith 
great pomp, and with the title of A trig. 
From that time, a striking change in her 
conduct was perceptible. She neglected 
her ancient minister*. and listened to the 
advice of ambitious favorites. Intrigues 
and linne paNMon-' Micrewlrd To Iier for- 
mer noble and useful views. Tin* public 
treasure was squandered wall’ cxiinvn- 
piii{ profusion. Distinctions wen* con- 
ferred upon the undeserving. an«I jealousv 
produced murmur-, complaints and fac- 
tions In this state of confusion, the 
queen declared her imenoon of alh beating 
■he crown. The old ministers, honoring 
the memory of (iustavus \d««lpfuis, ie- 
Mion.stratcd in tie* strongest terms, and, 
,d«nie all, OxeiMiero expires*.,! hm-self 
within much utieigv, that the queen d« - 
s*.*^d from her resolution. She now 
gnispi'il with nWe Jiniim " tin 1 r**ips , f 
gox* rumen?, and dis^pattd. tor a luiu. 
■Me clouds which h.ul dark* m d !-*t 
■ hnun . Hie ocuip:cd hers. If a» no w.di 
studx, * houirlit pn*g mips medals. m.-nu- 
sA’upts. tmok.s. me ii c ned a em»*« -poo 
cnee w ith mam harped m r, im'im 
*■* vend to her coin:. |)« -4 apt s. <»'h**hi<. 
Salm.isi\>, llorh'.il, II net, < in v ...1, \a*i 
»!«', \ ossus, t'oiinuy. ' 1 * ihoni. . pp* a •* ■ 
ci Sind holm, s »iri Me <jm 1 11 mi.ii>-'d 
* imdiarK with tl»« lit mi lilt v,n \ .* ml pl>- 
^ipnipi. cal iMihjects. \m<uii r the !»n ran 
.•museuients win- |i -h** 11 r»*d v ,»h r ,. 

-.is studies, was iKh (irici.iji daiw »•. \\ h:« h 
“ii** caused to L* minin'* .1 h\ Vnlmm 
o; x and Nii'ii!**. lint i * tumbles m»- 
■ erred . aiid tie* coic-paa* \ of M» ->< ?nu- 
*f treat* lie* l not onto tie* 1. \opn- of* t !*• 
ipieen. but lie* <{U*‘» n In 1 -"if. (’lirist.nA. 
who !nwd xx hat* \* 1 was uip mmn»»i . r* - 
s'iined the dHemuuntioii to r* *»tr»i ipe 
crown. In 1 <m 1 , at th*' iiio* *.f *J:». -In- 
assembled th** -tutes-ironeral ut I psal, end, 
m tii**ir pros* nc»*. lmd aside tie insignia r,: 
# rox*altw m surn i»der them into th«* hands 
. uf 1, prince Oiath's toi-iaxu-. She n** ti- 
ed ui herself a certain liieom ■. * nKn in- 
dependence, and lull powi rovi r her -om* 
and household. \*f)'W davs after, -In 1 i* U 
Swrtien, rflA'i vv» ut thniu<di Denmark a*id 
Oermanv To Brussels, where she mad" c 
itilbl 1 ’* entn,and remained ft* M»m** time 
There “lie mad*' a scent prol<*ssn»n of ih*- 
f’jltllolh* religion, which she nfti’rvv arils 
jiiJhlicly confirmed in fricpru* k— a p 

xxincj) excitf d fP*eat astom-.hinent. am! *d‘ 


tiie ^anscip of wliich notliing certain m 
known., Christina went from Inspruck 
to Romv, which slit 1 enUTcd on horse- 
back, in the costume of an Amasftin, with 
ffr**at jmmp. WI1011 the pope Alexander 
VII contirmed her, t-he adopted -the sur- 
name of Jllessandra- She* visited tin? 
t muniments of the cit>, and attentively 
examined ex er\ thing which could aw*ak- 
en hi.storieuI rtTollections In KilWi, sins 
xiMteil France, and remained at Fontomc- 
hleau. at ('ompiegiie. when* till* court wan 
then held? and at Paris. Her dress and 
igaimers pt minced an uidaxorable iin]vreh- , 
' n«hi, but in r talents and knowledge* wens 
crnciplh atimired. She olli ml to medi- 
aie In'twi'eii Fran**** and Spurn; lait Ma/.- 
anu dechne*l the offer, and succecal*'*! in 
•accelerating her departun 1 from France, 
imdei wtiious pretexts In the fblloxwng 
x eat. she r» turn* d. 'Tint- mvoiuI residenee 
in France was n ndeml remarkable by 
the ext enroll of her grand •'fpiern, M*i- 
n:dd* seln.wno had * , nj*»\e*i heretitiiecon- 
jhl* rice, but xx hom she accu-ed oftnuson. 
This j«, r 1 .? v« nsr« ai" i». ll oiiuh defendi'd 
'* l.erhui*/. s a st.nn nil the m* morv of 
t hristmc. Tin* 1 li **»mt t«*stifud its 
•lispk asii*t*, ap«! two i souths passed U - 
tn*f fl #, «»ue* 11 v ! * < • sejf pnbili lv in 

'*. ■ s It loo-, u.'inad to I'oipc, 
x. Hi* s||, i«eti\edx*r\ impleti-mg iicwm 
Ji iii >xx • tJ» n llei n*xenm x\,is not 
ti.'iisjnitn .1 to and tiohmix would 
m.ik" It* 1 advances. M* xaiul* i \ 1 1 ro- 
l*'X**i h* ) fiiini tin*- * inbnrr.is.smt nt b\ n 
m I*- on * f s, >,di ph'llais \lier 

th* ihntl* of < bolis (omoun >n |titi(>, 
■!.♦ *j'u • 11 p'.ide a \ .sit it» Swt d< ii. midi i 
\ •* ti'iicc »»r x* i-iiiinr to aminge !p*r private 
..t.' I ut st Wi.s -eon ]»* n eiv«**I that 
*i-' tia * ( ‘Ii* r vstw- \s the crown- 
p* 1 «* v\.i> w iv voting, site i|e* lared, that, 
ip t ."i «*f it's .M .oh, sfje sln uitl lav claim 
Mp ii rnne This j*i o»* *t was unfavor- 
••hiv !<«*i>eM. end she vvils < oin)a lleil l*» 
•-i-.fi .1 formal a* 1 «»1 alwlicatifui. Other 
unpleasant eiMUiistari* es indue* d her to 
ai'.mdnp St"» khotm. Sic visited S widen 
a .s< r old Tun** 111 HM», hut returned to 
If.tinhurg witlmut leaching the eapital, 
hav *ng hcanl tJu.l the public • xereiw* of 
I.* r r. hgioii would not be allowed her. 
\houi tin- tiriii*, sh«* wpinil t*> the Polisdi 
ciown, but the Poles tm»k no notice of hi r 
wjs|i«s. Fumlly, ►hv niurii**! to Italv, 
when* sh*- pawn'd the leniuiiidei of her 
Id* , f* Korue. 111 the cultivation of tlie arts 
.'•nd s,*|, f,<*cs. She founded iui Ui’ailemv, 

* idle* te«l valuaMo fnauuseri|>t** f rnedals 
•uid paintings, and dud, after having ex- , 
jH'ueiiced many vexuiioiis, Apnl Uk 
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She was interred in the church ef St 
Peter, ami the nope erected a monument 4 
to her with a long inscription. She had 
staked only lor these few words: VixU 
Christina annos LXIJh Ifer principal 
heir was the cardinal Azzolini, her intend, 
ant Her library won bought by ]H>]>e 
Alexander VIII, who placed !HX) manu- 
scripts />f this cf Election in tlie Viitinu^ 
and gave the remainder of the Ixuiks to 
ins family. < Mesoalelii, the nephew of 
Iniioeent XI. purchased the jointings mid 
antiquities. Tin* duke of Orleans, regent 
► »f France, In Night n part of the |»aiiitiiigs v 
lor ?K),000 scudi, in 1 7‘2*h The' value of 
•hew 1 eollections may Ik* learned fi*mi the 
•wo works which give a denTipUoii of 
‘hem, namely. Haver camp's Wummojiky- 
ianum Rt gi/irr Christ in/r, and the Muse- 
um Ofhsnilcum. The life of ('hnstlim 
presents a series of inconsistencies and 
contradiction*, . we we, mi one side. initg- 
n'liumity, frankness, mildness ; on the 
other, vnniM. severitv, revenge and de- 
amidation Her knowledge of the world, 
hci acuteness and |»encTnition, dal not 
preserve her flow VMonarv project-*, liorii 
da* dreams of ah lievnv and a*tmlog}. find 
a.hci illusion*-. She Ml sons *inall works, 
.u which Jtci rhametn and mamtei of 
dunking an* p< tceptihie, and which, lot 
•la* most jiart, nre contained in \nchcii- 
hol/’s Memoirs of this pnta *■**• {1751, i 
vols. ho.). The authenticity of the let- 
?« r- which appealed in !7*»'2, under lief 
us&ine. i- Hot proved. 

< m\s the least of k'lni'-t*s hit tli, 

moulding to iicuiv « ntic**, not **ek - 
bnued m the tiiM eentimes of the fliri— 
oan elendi, as the ('luKian usage. in 
ffeiieml. was, to celelaaTe tit* di atli of n - 
markable [mtsoiis nithei than tin u lurtii. 
'Fhe death ol tie* martvi Stephen, mid rli * 
massacre of tin innocent' at lletlileliem, 
had been ahead} long * » h hinted, when, 
(hi Imps in oppoMtioii to tiie doctimc of 
die Mamclueuiis le-qweimg tin* birth of 
die Snvmi, a feast was « stahlished, m 
niCiiior\ of this event, m the dill centurv. 
In the* at 1 1 centurv, the Western ehurch 
ordered it to he celebrate*! tin evei on the 
day of the old Roman feast of the birth 
of Sol, on the '25th of Dccemlier, though 
no uiforiiiiitKvn respecting the dn} of 
Chnst’s birth existed. In tie* Hast,rhnst- 
mas was celehralc d on the Oth of Janiiai^. 
From the gospel of St I.uk«\ it was 
known that Christ was Imni during the 
night, and therefore divine scrvTe was 
)w*rfbmied in die niglit of Dec. *21 -‘J5, 
from which circumstance Glirnfmas is 
calletl, hi German, Wrihnaihtt'U 1 . 1 . Holy 
15 * 


or Consecrated Night The feasts of the* 
ma/yr Stephen and the evangelist St ' ‘ 
John were united with it, and a feast of ■ 
three days’ continuance, was thus formed. 
In the ewlesiastical year, this festival gives 
name to a period extcrnUm? from the first 
Sunday of Advent to the feast, of Epipha- 
ny, Jan. G. Some say that Christmas 
has a 1 wav 8 been celebrated in tlic church. 
Ill* the ( a’lthohe church,, three masses are 
jarf brined- — one at midnight, one at da\ - 
break, and one in the morning. In the * 
Greek mid Roman churches, the manger; 
the holy family, &«*., mi* sometimes rep- 
resented at large. Some convents in 
Kdiuc, chiefly the Franciscans are fa- 
mous for uttmeting many iieople by such 
exhibition*. The church of England 
eelrhnites tliis feast, as do tin* great lx*!} 
of European Protestants. In the F; 
Stan it i* little regarded, except by tlie 
Episcopalian*. The. custom of making , 
prwnt* on Oinsti nu*-cve is derived from 
an old heathen usage, practised at the, 
fenM of the birth of Sol, nr, in Germany, 
on the »>c i a*-ion of some feast |s*culiar to 
that coiintiv laf least the Ruprcrht seems 
■ to have teal Midi an origin): bm it has 
# In*i orne ( ozmo(TiUed by ages, and con- 
tribute* a "lent deal to make thi- fe-tival 
an nit* »e*t»ng runt to families. In the 
noith of German}, this custom prevails 
iiiom, |w rvading all the classes and Marions 
of Miciet}. In sonic Gennan chinches, 
srimons are delivered on 4 ’linsjnue-cve 
flu tin* benefit of children, who attend, 
cam mg e.u h a little taper. In the C'ath- 
olic « huicli. tin* ojji nun pastoiani is sung 
ui which a clioiiis of children n>|>ohdV> 
tlie priest, B 

t'iiiusioriu, Henri, king ol^l lav ti, was 
l«o:ii i h*t. ti, I7ii7, in the island of Grena- 
da, as stated h\ .M»n^e % hut, as oihcrs say, 
pi that of St. Christopher. According to 
the lattei account, he wa> carrietl t*z St 
Ihaiungo, at the a*'** of twvhe, sold as a 
slave, anti e tup loved bv Ins new master m 
ike business of a einik, winch calling he 
t* # \ereisri| at the ra|M». Others ndate ting, 
atlei having mtv ed in tin* Vmenc.ui war, 
anti rt*4*ei\«‘d a wound at the siege of Sa- 
vannah, lie went to St. Domingo, and was 
emploved on the plantation of Liinonade. 
in th<* cajNicit} of mi o\ei*M*er, when m he 
diNptave.i lusclmraeterisac J'rom 

the comnietieement of the troubles among 
Jthe blacks, he took a dee u led \wt ui fevpi 
of ifide|M*ndcnce, and sigmili/cd liun?**If 
by Jus energv. anti iictivitv, in 

many hknidv \ ngagemi'iits. INniNsaiiit- 
Houvemm*, the acknowledged cfmfbf * 
the blacks, at length gave him tlie com- 
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mm of brigadier-general, ami employ- 
ed him to suppress mi insurrection lead- 
ed by his nephew Majw. The* object 
■was speodil) accomplished by Chnstophe, 

. Who made himself master of the person 
' of Mo)s*\ and succeeded him us govern - 
or of tlie province of the North. The ox- 
•edition of Mo\ **e excited new troubles at 
the. Cape *w Inch the actixitv ami intrepid- 
ity of Christo) ihe complete!) suppress'd. 
He commanded then* m 1802, when l* 1 - 
elerc armed with a French .mny, des- 
tined tor tli* subjugation of the \e?mes. 
Mo*.t of them, deeened h) the pminiscs 
of JUvleir, at liiM glue waj to his de- 
sign": hut Ihssahnos and ChnMophe re- 
sisted from tlie I»e?irunng, and weiv de- 
clared outlaw*', riirtanphe wa*« roni|H I- 
!ed to make lu< peace, hut n*Himed arms 
again upon the (x*rtidious N'j/un* of the 
jH*r-on of Toussaint. Tin* climate aided 
the hen»ic eilorts of lh saline" and Chri"- 
*ophe, andoHt the close of 4M»5, then* was 
mo longer :i French three m Hinti, — lnr**o 
•lie inland x\a*« now denominated b\ the 
insurgent chief". Dunn? the* shnrt-li\<d 
government of Dosalmt's. ChriMophc was 
irmeml-in-ehief of the Haitian scritix .and. 
lieing the semor ptlicet, and most dunii-" 
finished anion? the black". "scd. of 
course, powertiil chums to Mimed him 
in authont). But tie* popnlantx of ]**- 
T.oii in the South’ balanced that j.f ( hn- 
tophe in the North. Ill I'lhniai). I?*U7. 
an a.-"« inli|\ eon\ened at the t ’ape ,tp- 
*'>fiit(d t liri-toptn; pie-ahnt lor hie of 
tlie Mate of JI.iui: and. abmir tin ‘■ame 
nine, a tepublh was organized at INirt-iiU- 
Pruic**, w ith IN non at it" h«ad. \ mil 
Will* between tile two ducts t H"Uci|, but 
•id not pniiift f "in i"t ,, ph»* fioin taking 
u hciou" iih iisiire" tn e"tahh"h public or- 
d»r n» the Yerntori which he governed, 
lb* organized the afitiunistrarion, the tri- 
bunal", the man nr. and the arm), mad/ 

. *w tahl** regulations fur the enroiim?* - 
went of agriculture. ruftitnerrc, and nthei 
branch**" of indu"tr\ among hi" jxople, 
and, b\ bis enei ?v , attsuned the »uo"t flat- 
tfnng i>«uh" ili" militurv force w.i" 
placed uii a i» "portable footing, and hi- 
* linariee.s wen* brought into a flourishing 
condition. He const meted fortifications, 
and w as enabled to set the French at d» - 
r ' fiance. Follow n/? fly example of Napn- 
}eon.**whorffMe imitated, he aln dished tie* 
republican fonn.% March 28, 1MJ, and 
was proclaimed kin? of lf,i)t». by tin 
name of //<«n /. The dignitv and tit It 
were made hereditarv in hi" IhmiK . a 
hefixlitarv nohihfv was created, to give 
lustre and strength to the new institution-. 


with aft appropriate onler of knighthood ; 
and, to complete the imitation of feudal 
sovereignties, ho was solemnly qrowned 
at the Cape, June 2. 1812, with the cere- 
monies customary in Europe. He also 
sought to perpetuate Ins name ’by the 
compilation of the Codr TIcnri~a digest 
founded upon the Code . Yapolron , but not 
servilely copied. On the contrary, it was 
ludiciouid) adapted to the situation of 
1 f <i\ f i. Ill 1813, some eas**s of defection 
oecumni among his Mihjeets, which tend- 
ed to e\as|H'nite tlie xiolent and suspicious 
( TemjK*r of < ’hristophe, and prompted him 
to impolitic acts of cruelty. In JS14, he 
and l*rtion su<|»OiHhul hosfditn*s, not by a 
formal affna inenOmt, ns it w'ere. by tacit 
cmiM'iit For several jeui% in succession, 
aflei this, tlie efforts of the French to n*- 
LMin then authorit) in tlie inland irate a new 
turn to tin* jxibc) of Chrisfophc'* goxern- 
iii* tiL lie conMantl) n*fiiM'd to hear any. 
propos,tioii tioni the ex-colonists, short o!‘ 
an ae know led ?nient of the mnpialiticd m- 
depciulcurc of the island . and lie adopted 
the nn»"T dt ruled m< aMires to eounteraet 
the attempts yiadt In F ranee. Beside Ills 
inihutr) pn pniutioii"t<ti defcnei agriuisrag- 
tnx""n*n, he nnilupii< d. tlnou?h the a?eiic\ 
of tlie pres", \\ ntin?" 4nl<’ul.m d to r< ndei 
the Mews of the e\-eo!<uil"ts odioii", and 
to maintain the spuit of mdepench tn*#i 
anion? tlie ( manei]iafed blmk". To Un- 
tie i the ".line object, la* eon* ei\ed, mid, 
.it on,* ficnod, "» nou"K "et about etfecting, 
the plan of substituting tlu* Fn?lisli lan- 
L'tiaui* m tie jsJand in place of the French; 
hi" pitercour>e w.di the IbiLdi^i and 
\mcnean iih i chan’s bu\iiig eomuiuntea- 
t« d t»» h. m a paiii.dit) fir then language, 
’flu" piojtet » iiftTed into a m stem nfireit- 
i t.il i dt:eatioii, whieii ).* fliwjvd tortile 
H.ixu.iii". 'I Inn?" continued to pns a eed 
in (hi" \\.i\ until tie* death of IVtion, m 
IH*\ and tin* ai*ee""ion of Bo)er Dis- 
eontenls had increas'd. m* anw Jule, among 
the "illy* ei."ot ( 'b ri" tophe, who eontnisted 
tie* mild and eas\ nde of Ihwer with the 
lion do"|tnti"m under whn h tlu*\ Lnonned ; 
and the arm) itself wils ripe foi a change. 
IriMim i ti*»n Im*?iiii among the garre-uu of 
S( Mare, who li mutinied jn a l*od\, kilt- 
td the governor of the town, .nal m»nf a 
deputation to Bo) er, "iguitv mg tiieir tle- 
s»re to pun the n*pnhlie. lio\er hastily 
ii"*** mhled a force of loJtflO men, mill 
n mi clnil to the s|ip|M>n of the insurgent 
garnsmi. At this time, ('hristophe wus 
confined, h\ ilha^s, in Jus fortified paliiee, 
of Sans ^ouei, when* he eoimnonly n«ld- 
ed. 'file insurrection mhiii sptead' to the 
Fejw, where Kielmrd, dueile Mumudaile, 
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and one of tlio first dignitaries of the king- 
dom, proclaimed the abolition of royalty 
at the head of the troops. The dite of 

< 'hrisnfyhc’s army, composing lus guard 
nf ulxmt 1500 men, continued faithful to* 
Mini for a while, but, when inarched up 
to o|>}M>se the insurgents from tlie C»jh% 
joined with the latter in demanding the 
deposition of i diristoplie. Perceiving his 
ease to lie desperate, and resolved not to 
gmtify the insurgents by becoming their 
prisoner, Oiristoplie shot himself vvitli a 
pi-tol, Octolier 1&2U. His corpse re- 
nained exposed several days on the higli- 
\:i), and Ins oldest son was massacred ;* 
•ut Boyer protected his widow and Jaugli- 
■•■r* from injury, and enabled them to rc- 
’ite to Kurope in the possession of a eom- 
j. tint fortune. A huge treasure was 
:*»mid in fort Henri, which Om-tophe 
M.ul amas-cd from the cii-tom- on mer- 

< handisc. His palace- was dismantled by 
V (tnpiilacc, w lir > seemed to take plea— 
’ii* in defacing what bad en-i them -n 
much toil to construct. Thus ended a 
r * ,'ju, from which the frt»*nd- of the black** 

il T< i paled much and with pi-tice. i *hri— 
•"plit'- pohev wa- ptobably liettei calm-* 
.Uni than that of Petion and Boyei !«> 
'd\ aiice the pin-|K»nt) of lluvli. \gu- 
'il.ute and commerce tlntm-hed under 
Mil, and dedmed under the lam i: hut. 
o- government bring pundy a militant 
• -poti-m, in which lie liitii-clf w.i- every 
"• pg, and the w i-hes of In** people were 
really di-n guided, the admim-Tation dr- 
.i'tnnted jiito a -y-t< a m of t\ uiuiv wlm*h 
, coved 411 -upportuhli . u/ii. A'rrul , lf*'2I : 
f 'lanklnf- Hnyti : Main, f/w. iTHat/tu) 

< 'nui-mrut k, duke of WmiemU ig; 
r 'oin in 1 a 1 5 ; one of the wi-c-t iiilers 
'ni ntioiied in In-toiy. Hi- yoinli was a 
on-taut -cent* of adver-ity. Winn la* 
wa- hut four \e.i r - old, the confederated 
Suahian citie- evpelled hi- fatliei. the 
duke of WiuirmlM'tg, from In- dominion-, 
and -old tin* dukedom to \u-tri«i. f'lin.— 
tophei was brought to \ icnnn, and was 
naidly saved by his tufoi, TyOcini, from 
tin* hand- of the Turk-, when tint city 
was he-irged by Solvman. He was a 
-• cund time pt> served from captivity, by 
die -nine individual . hi 153*2, when Thai Ic- 
\ intended to hurv Ins |M*p*on and ins 
claims on Wuriemlierg in a Spanish eon- 
vent. Chri-tnpher had lieen conveyed 
almost to the frontiers of S|mm, when he 
fted, und safe|\ reached Havana, file duke 
of winch w a> lu- uncle, and, togethei with 
Philip of I1 ck-c, now commenced a war 
iguinst Austria, to roiuficl her to iv-ign 
her claims to Wurtctnberg. Frunei- I 


supplied them with money to carry on ^2 
theicontest The battle of Lanfen, in '/ 
1 5*4, restored the father of Christopher to . 
the government of Wurteinberg. Chris- 
topher himself, whom his father disliked, 
went into tho French service. After eight 
years, li« was recalled. I n 1 550, his/athcr 
died ;* but he could not consider himself 
securely possessed of the dukedom until , 
1 552, w hfju he immediately began to dev ore 
himself in every way to die improvement 
of his subjects. He reestablished the Lu- 
theran religion, which hail been prohibited 
during the interregnum, and, in so doing, 
gratified the wishes of ins subject**. But 
lie dal not appropriate tin* |kwhiii>iis of 
convent-, and other ecclesiastical establish- 
ments to himself, as so many or most of 
tin* Piotestunt princes did, hut formed out 
of it a great fund, called the ffurtemberp- 
an rhurrh yropirty, to lie used for supply - 
mg the wants of the church, arid tor other 
h» iietiecnt purposes. Tlie Wurtembergi- 
an rlmst*r schools , for the education of 
young clergymen, and the great theologi- 
cal seminary at Tubingen, are his work. 

He imptD\»>f! the -chooK so that t*du< a- 
tnui in Wirteinlieig, even at the present 
tmiA i", |m rhap-, in a more flourishing ' 
-late than ui any other pait of the world. 

H«* extended lit* llU'lfl**- of hi- subject-, 
and e-tahh-hed a civil code, which still 
» \i-t-. \t tlie same tune. In* wa.- contui- 
»i dly atientive to the stale of Kurope. , 
Tim fate of Pmti'stantiMii in Hermany 
w.i- a Mih|v«'t in winch lie* took gn -at in- 
i' n -t. He had an interview with C atha- . 
rine of Medici- and the («ui-c-, ui order to 
alleviate the tat e of the Huguenots, and 
emirnhuted much to the religious peace 
at Vug-hurg m 1555. He endeavored to 
mute the Piote-tant prince.- of (Jennany, 
and wu- mtiu-ted with many highly hon- 
orable conmu-MoiH PK the empiiv. He* 
rtilul l.S years and died ui IVcemUr, 
f5t»^; hut live..- -till in the memory of the 
jHHiple of \ViirtenflH*ig, who regard him 
a** tlie model of a ruler. J. Pfister has 
well de-iTilied the life of Diri-topher. 

4 <*niii-TopHp.K,St.: a saint whose name 
and wor-hip are eelehnit«*d, but wlnw 
hi-tor\ is little known, lb* is rejiortcd to 
have U*en a native of Syria or 1'ilicia, 
who vva- Impti/eil by St. Baby las, bishop 
of \ntmcli, and reeeived vj^e ^erowji of 
many nloni, in A-ia ^Hiior, aNuittlie nud- 
ille of the third century. Relics of him 
are found m several plucts, principally in 
Spain. The Ka-tcm church cclehnitcs 
hi- testivnl on the Pth of May ; tlieW e-tem, 
on the 25th of July . Hr- uiien’e— i*»n tvOrf 
particularly sought m th ; tune of the . 
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• plague. Christopher^ or' Chnstophel^ liter- most beautiful and durable pigments in 
ally means hearer of Christ. lie is rapre- khe arts. It is found disseminated in 
•’ iiented as a giant, bearing tin' child Jesus grains and imnerlecdy crystallized inass- 
• t upon his shoulders tlmaigb the sea. wjiieli es, — occasionally in regular dctoedral 

1 refers to a legend of thi- saint. The St crystala, its primary form, — of a black 
- Cliristopher of Hcinmmig is one of the color, a shining and somewhat (metallic 
finest incline* m the gallery of ^oisseree. lustre. It Hrr&trhes glass, is opaque, and 
(q. v.J * has n sjiccific gravity of '4.(K1. According 

Christoimii k, St. (commonly railed St. to Vutnjuclitt, that of France eonsists of 4§ 
Kill's ) : nil i*land in the Wostliidie.% lie- clmnnic acid, 34.7 oxide of iron, 20.J3 alu- 
ionging to limit Kritajn. discovered by mine, *ile\ 51. • Hut ebeinists, ut the pree- 
Columbus in MP3, alnwit 15 miles in ent day, consider the chrome in this min- 
lengtb, and, in general, about 1 in breadth, erul in tire state of an oxide, and not of ah 
but towards the eastern extremity, not acid: accordingly the mineral is now* 
more than 3, Ht tween that part and the * more coiroetly denominated the yrrragi- 
• iw of tht* 1 island i* a strip of land 3 miles wort* (yule <f chrome. It is lound ill great 
«n length, which doe* not measure half a abundance in Maryland, at the Ham hills; 
•nile aenM This 1 -land contain** I3,7t2t» near Baltimore, and i* contained in a 


acres, of which uliout 17,(HHI acre** an* ap- 
propriated to flic growth of sugar, and 41R10 
*o pasturage. \* sugar is the only com- 
moiiitv of any consequence that if raised, 
except dir necessary articles of 1 <hhI. and 
.. huh eonon, it i* probable that neai ly 
•ne half of the whole island i* unlit tbi 


Meatitie or *» qienpxif* rock. It also oc- 
cur*. in small quantities at numerous other 
place*! m the l \ Stales, and ha* many In-' 
ealitiiH. m other countries. 

Cijiiom \tii . in music ; one of the three 
alien ut genera — diatonic, « hmmatie and 
enharmonic. The word chromatic has 


; ulfnatuui. The intenor part of the coun- 
try consists, indeed, of many nigged preci- 
pice** and Ifiimii mountain*. . Of tltese 
The lnfhc*t is* mount Mi*m (••wdtaflv 
an extinguished \ulc.ino;, which n*cs 
-IT 1 1 feet m iwTjiendicul.il heigh* from 
The se.i. The general .iwt.ige piodoee of 
sugar tor a *. rie* of yen- i* lt».U(IO liog*- 
hcads of lti ewt . whu h. a- on* half only 
of f)j«» wjjole cane laud, oi a< r< s. »*, 

xnnually eut tie* n m.undi r In mg young 
•iine-h gne* nearly two hog-head* of hi 
•wt. pci acre for the whole of tin land m 
’*q*e < arn < 'riu* i-huid I* »h\idi d into 
Mine |*ari*in and contain- four town* and 
haiuli t*. vi/. Hu— eti rr« , tin* pr» *oiit cnpi- 
*r.i. e* it wa* formerly that of tin* French. 
'(Cttanung aUmt "On house*. Sandy Point, 
.O.d Koad and ihefi Kay. Of tiic-« . th* 
’wo tir*t an* port* of uiiry, c*tnhlifheft 
f»y law. Th** ibn itic.ii ions consul M 
Chari** Fort and HifktiMonc Hill. Ush 
near Sandy Point, three battene-’ at Ka*- 
H*fen»*. one at Fig-tnN* Hay, •uiotiu » a’ 
Palmetto Point, and -*»me Micill* r mi< * Af t 
no great imperial a t. Population, m l w ‘J3 
— 4, uccordnig to llumlwldi. ‘i3,lH)0, of 
whom 71300 were free j». r*oii*, and l!f»U0 
slave*. Official value of 'injiort* and c\- 
| Hilts ^ * * f / /; n .. , f . 
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fMRoVAT). or Iron, or (‘hiiovumn* 
isf a itniier..] siilMam , « of u r\ ei,„- 

KSierahifj intent, au aflimlmg *»i *: of «he 

« 


lH*du adopted, ;u* it is Iwhe^ed, iMNiati*** 
the (iH'i’k* wen* in the liahit of designat- 
ing thi* genu* by < b.inieteis* of \nrmu« 
eol.ir*, oi, a* hiiih* *-»^. Is cau*e the ehn»- 
ruatie genu* i* a mean Ivtweeii the other 
two, a* color i* ft mean Is'tween whip* 
and black (ihi* mn in* to U*a\iry j»o*v 
XXpl.iiiMtioin • or, la-tly, liecaiiH* the chm- 
m.itic g« , iiu*. by it- M'tmtonc*, win* 1 * and 

eniU lllsln— the diatonic, thll* proflueiiig 
an * lii‘ct *iuulii r lo that «»f color iug. In 
modern 11111 * 11 *. flu wonl chrumalir -imply 
mi *y.* .1 -in '*es*ue» 4 »f seiiutoueHyt.iieend- 
mg «*r d* *cVndng. Thus the e\pn***ioKis 
rhn.mltli stratum it he interval which 1 * 
lound U* f w(eu any giwn note mid that 
*:un« ».ote nil** d by a sltarp or lowered 
In tl.ir ). chi'itUiitw st alt , chrumtttw motfu - 
It'tmn . an term* in u*e. 

I '11 Komi : the name of .1 mettd, which, 
« ooibiried wi.li oxygen *0 a* to Im» in the 
stale of :m acid, wa* di*co\**ied by Vtfu- 
«pe fm, tit uii on* of lead from Silieria. 
r l hi* Tnetal l»a* miicc been found combin- 
ed with iron m tin' 1'. States, and at I'iiSt, 
ole* of ill* Slictl.iud i*Iin*. It a p| h nii** also 
to 1 m the eolotmg prineipk* of the emerald 
and the ruby, and Inis recMvcd it.* ikiiii** 
from if.* projierty of assuming hiillmnt 
colors in the combination* into which it 
♦ liter**. ( 'hiome, w Inch ha.* hitherto lieen 
pioeurul 111 very small (pmntitie*, owing 
to its jh » wcrful attraction for oxygen, may 
Is* obtained by mixing flic oxide "of chronic 
with chan*4»al, and e\jM»*iiig tiuMiiixtuni 
to ihe most intense heat of a stmthVfoige^ 
h it* brittle, f»f a gray i*h‘ white color, und* 
• 
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very infusible. Its specific gravity is 5 & 
( !hrome unites with oxygen in three pro* 
}KirtionH, forming two oxides and one 
acid. The protoxide 7 i* of a green color, 
rxc«M*diiigly infusible by itself, but with 
borax, or.vitreoiiH substances, it incite, and 
< oinmti ideates to them a beautiful omcmld- 
green color. I Adeed, the emerald owes ns 
••olor to this oxide. The protoxide is 
« mployed at the inuiuifactory of Hevres, 
u 'France, to give a fine deep-green to 
. ‘tie enamel of porcelain. It is applied 
without a flux, and melted with the «n- 
unieL i ’bromic arid, however, is the most 
* ni|K»rtunt of the eoni|KHinds formed by 
f uis metal along with oxygen. It ih 0 usii- 
,illy pnqiarrd for ehemieal piiqxiscs hy 
Mixing solutions of nitrate of barytes and 
« hi ornate of (Kitasli, and digesting the 
iironmte of barytes that is Ibrrned in di- 
lute sulphuric acid. This ntatniete the 
U.rvtes, and the eliroime acid is procured, 
uv e\a|Kimtion, in crystals of a tine ruby- 
ed color. It i* very Miliihle'm water, lias 
.1 sour, metallic taste, and all the eharuc- 
M>rs of a strong acid. It combines with 
•l.e alkalies, earths* and iiietnlhe oxidi**-, 
Penning salts, many of which have very 
. « ii color * 1 The alkaline chromatf - nn* 
*'*lublc and « ry -talli/ablc. They an* ot .1 
v How or red color, the itctirnil eh roman * 
iiu; commonly yellow, and the hi-ehro- 
red 01 deep orange. The liest know n 
.•f tin si* is the lu-chromate of |K>ra*h, 
a inch is one of the tn«>**t splendid, and, 
.vt the same time, one of the most in lul 
*alK The manner m winch it n formed 
is a> follows* — (’limmuteof in»h,or rather 
ferruginous oxide of chrome. reduced to 
♦ine |xiwdct. is mixed with half its weight 
of nitmtc of |hitnsln amt boated strongly 
tor an hour or Two in crucible*.. The re- 

> ihmg masses aio then repeatedly digesf- 
td with water, and die colored liquid* 1 , 
which are slightly alkaline, saturated with 
Mtrie* acid, and concent rated by evu(tor:i- 
t'on.tdl no more cry stals of nitre can Ik* 
obi aim'd from them. The yellow liquid, 
in mg now si t aside for a week oi two, 
dejMistts a copious crop of crystals, whoso 
form is that of a four-sided prism, ttjraii- 
Kited hy dihedral summits. Their color 
•* an intense l«*n ion-yellow, with a .slight 

► bade of orange. HKl jwrts of water ar 
d 0 ° dissolv* > alxnit tb (tarts ; hut boiling 
water dissolves almost uny quantity. Its 
solution in water de< omposes most of the 
metallic salts; those of mercury, of a line 
red ; copjHT and imu,ofa reddish brown ; 
silver, dark red, and lead, of a Itcuutiful 
yellow color, now much used as a pigment, 
uuder the name of chrome yellow. ( ’hrome 


yellow >s largely manufactured in the U. • 
Btatm at Baltimore, near which place is 
fbunflone of the most remarkable depos- 
its of ferruginous oxide of chrome in the 
world. The process consists in adding a 
solution of acetate of lead (or sugar of 
lead) to the rough solution of chromate of • 

K otos}), from which the nitrate of potash 
os been just separated hy crystallization. 
Tlx; acetate of lead is added *as long^as 
any sediment falls. The liquid is then 
filtered, and the yellow precipitate left on < 
the filters, dried for sale. 

Chromic Acid. (See Chrome.) 

* Chronic (from *«*vos, time); a tenn 
applied to diseases which are of long du- 
nmon, and mostly without fever. It 
us»»d in opposition to the term amfe t which 
is applied Ix»th to a pungent pain, and to a 
disease wlui h w attended with violent * 
symptoms, terminates in a few days, and 
is attended with danger. On the other 
hand, a rhmnic disease is slow in its prog- 
ress, an«l not so generally dangemits. 

(’iikomci.k, stnetly sjieaking, is a his- 
tory digested ueeonluig to the order of 
time. In tin** sense, it differs hut little 
drum annuls The term is mostly used m 
reference to the old histories of nations, 
written when they were comparatively 
null . Chronicle* N-long to tie* sources 
of history, and many have 1 k*ch handed 
# down from early ages: for instance, the 
two hook* of the rhiomcles of the He- 
brews, vvlueii Indong to the OUi Tctfu- 
inenf. \\ ith muny nations, such chroni- 
cle* wen* wiitten uvidei the autiionty of 
tfovi nmieiit, and pmMs, liemg the only 
men of l«Minung among uncultivated trdies, 
w«re intrust* d with this office. In the 
early fhrstian ages, also, **b»rirx men were 
generally the authors of the chronicles; 
e. sr., Eusebius, bishop of ( ’icsarea, collect- 
ed from other lustnrieahworks lusChroui- 
cl«* of ancient history. Hieronymus of 
Strulon translated it into laitiu, ’m the. 
fourth century, and •others continued u. 
Many historical works iff the lh /juit inert 
(q. v.) an* al*o chronicle*. * We might 
iitclftion. likewise, the \lexundnne chroni- 
cle \Chroninia paschal* \ published by Du 
Fresne ; also the chronicles written by 
monks, (uirtieukirly by the diligeut Bene- 
dictines, in the middle ages, *onie of which 
t'liihniee*! tin* whole history qfthe world, 
from its ltegitiniiig t*» their iiwli^UTke (as 
tin* i 'hrotucic of Kliegino, of Otto of Freis- 
mgv*n, &c.); others, tin* Insfory of u cer- 
tain (>eniHi (as l.iutprnmrs lbston of hid 
Time, from H!H to iHtik nr of a singk' iri§ 
tton (as the llMory of th<* rrunk% hy 
(irrgury of Tours; that of the Loinbardu. 
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byPfctfht Diaconus ; tlie English CIipoiih cycles, lbr tlio illustration of hiatoiy. The 
, Vcint by Stow. &C-), or the history ofaingle principal means for marking thr divisions 
'nwvinces, cities and institutions (its the of time aye afforded by the motions of' 
Chronicle of the Abbey of St. Denis ; the the heavenly bodies, particularly the sun\ 

" Chronicle of Cologne); also the history of >aiul the moon, which produce the natural 
' individuals' (as EgitihnrdV History of division of time into yean, months and 
Charlemagne), and of single eveniA They dnvs. The .necessities of life, requiring 
have liven publish'd jKirtly in large col- 1 still smaller and more precise di\ isions of * 
lections (for instance, Srriptorts Renrn time (which can be measured only by ar- 
Gtrmamcarum\ and, until the 1<*hli iuhI tiftciul means), gave rise to hourrf, minutes 


14th centimes. wen* mostly written in 
i Ijitin. Of maty of them the authors arc 
not known. In this rase, the} an* calh*d 
after tlie place when* tiny wen* written 
nr when* Any were found. 

These chronicles I »eai the inipres-ioii of 
their time, display imr tin* ignorance and 
credulity of their authors, and alnmiulmg 
m religious and niorul reflection*. We 
mu-i admit, in flifir fa\or, however, that 
?hey arc not tilled vjth |M>litical di*qutM- 
bon* and aii|H'rticu» reasoning. of which 
modern histones id ml so man) instances. 
The clinmielcs of the middle age" wen* 
not written with the puqw>-c of *up|n>rting 
lertam pnnriph**, hut generally give hvii- 
ple facts; on account of which liny an* 
preferable, as historical ns;orjl*, to many 
modem works. Of com***, they do nor 
equal in \alue the n*Mill ot the deep i« - 
marviicMrt'a (JibUui ora Niehuln Young 
men, in search of historical knowlnlge. 


and seconds. This div ision of time in 
called the artifirial. Even in the natural 
di> ision, however, then* is something ar- 
bitrary , as it dejiends solely on the will # 
what |K>mt ui the motions of the heavenly 
fouliys shall* 1 h* taken as the (mint of be- 
ginning; for example, m the annual ro- 
tation of the earth, whether we shall take 
the longest day of mi miner or the shortest 
day of winter. The lira lawgivers, there- 
fore, fixed the mil lieginnuig and end of* 
the month, day and \ ear, mid, at the niihc 
time iiIh*. the smaller illusions of these, 
larger portion* of tune. Emm thi**efinr- 
•iimvi of i lie natural and artificial or civil 
division of time, arises a division of chm- 
nolog\ mto mathematical, astronomical 
and historical. Vstronomieal chronology 
detennities the duration of the finturtt! 
itortions of time ly the revolution- of the 
lrcuvnl) liodie-. lustoneal < liroHi 'ogy 
treat- of the mil divisions of tutu, of die 


ought to apply tln*iii*elvi s more frequent- «, methods of reckoning lime among diller- 


*y to these sources, and not hum miieli 
to tire writers who drew from tin m and w» 
rail say, from experience, that tin y would 
find them very mtere.-tihg n .idmg. iEot 
j information re-jierttng lli« chmiiii 1« s of 
the middle agis. we would refer the read- 
er to the treat as* ly fto-ler, in Litin. jiar- 
beularly tin preface to In* f'hrontta .tit do 
.Eri ( 1 7 ! •c* j. and the dim tones of I'relicr 
and Adelung ; Chmnvh i* nI.-o often 
used as the title* of neu-|iu|M r*. Tlie 
most linfMirtant of th«-e tie* iLindont 
Morning f 'liniinel* . an exc< II* nt pup' r of 
the whig part)'. IS* .Vnrspaper 4 

CiiaoNorir^iff iM'hkovowrvw ; au r-** 
in which certain of the letn-r- used -'gnifv 
Roman numb* p., and indx a»e the ye.h in 
t which the event hapfrened to which tin* 
vense refutes; *\ g., n*ges Coni *•»! hint 
jjaCVM, where (V DC M make tie* num- 
ber 1800. Il is Jmie us d at pro* uh 
('uhoMiutbf Compounded of X /. (1 
tuifn, diM*ours»*) is tin* art < »1 

measuring tun* 4 (^c Tittup distmgue>li 
iny hs H**teral constituent part-, 

^ centum*, year*, A <•.. ly appmpnatc 
maxis and characters, and inljuMing tle-w 
p rirtA, in «in orderly manner, to pa-t trails 
by means of eras, ejHiehs ai.d 


•m nutions of ancient )»eriods or n*mark' 
able e|MM hs, Ac. It is ob\lou- thul cai*h . 
of tla -e dmsHuis of chronology n*qmns 
the a— i-tance of the others. All histori- 
cal chronoiog) grounded on ,/ lie astro- 
nomical, whi* n cannot dcteniuiie die die 
n'li*»n of the (leriods of time witliont the 
aid <»f tlie civil diiiMon. .MHlheiimticmns 
and »iSL-om»merv d< (ermine the natural 
perns Is of tunc as they are tndienied hj 
tia riiotion** of th«* sun .tnrl iihnui. It is 
l» ll to k*gi-.lutor> to determine ly law on 
what du\ the \ear diall ln'gin, how many 
du\H shall e«HHimit«* a montli, how many 
a w *s*k , Ac. This rml regulation is the 
foundation of the calendar (q. \.) or tilina- 
nrn*. Thus lar must astronomical chro- 
nology Ih* coimccU*il with historical; but 
the laitei only cun teach us the diviaaititf 
adopted ly difterent |H*oplc. Historical 
diroimlog) exphuns, I. tin- fonn of the 
)**ur among dii!en*nt nations, as it is reg- 
ulated ly lawgivers, foimdeis of religion*, . 
and other founders of civil society: ii. 
th<»H** events which are s«‘l«M*ti»d by difierent 
nation- as enis, that is, tu* f Hants front whs'll 
they Is-gin tht‘ir nrkoning ; c. g.,the Yng* 
of the lfmd<MiH, the cm «»f Nalsmassar, the 
rrn of lb* Seh'ucidtt*. among th«C/huldwu^ 
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Syrians, Persians* Egyptians; the creation 
of (||f world* amonp Uio Jews ; the birth of 
Christ, among Christians ; the Olympiads, 
among the Greeks ; the building of Rome 
and the consular ora, among the Roin&ns ; 
i la* Ilogir^, or flight of Mohammed, among 
the Mohammedans* &c. As so many dit- 
ferout eras rendur the reckoning of time 
difficult, it, ikily, selects a form of the yertr 
and an era to which it refers those of other 
nations, and by which it arrange* the his- 
tory of ull nations and times. The-Euro- 
jieaii ehronologist and historian must refer 
the eras and years of all people to those 
°used in modem Euro|>e. Mathematical 
and astronomical chronology is taught in 
the manuals of a-tronouiv . Among these 
may da* mentioned the .htronomn of Iji- 
lainJe i vol. p. 1170, ‘id ed.) The Man- 
ual of \stronou neal and Technical ('lim- 
nology (fmm the -ourees) of It. L, Idelei 
i vol. !, llerlin, 1^2.’), vol. 2, l.**2bj i- an 
excellent work. This savant lift- done 
much foi the advancement of iln^ sci- 
ence by In- exttn-ive, research**- (Sec 
IIjhwIi tmtl Jltstury ) 

Ciiilonomi thi ; a lime-piece of a j*e- 
rill mi enn-tiuetmii, at present much ciu- 
>l*i\ « *< t by navigators m determining tin* 
nngitude tit mm. In general, tlinmom- 
**l it- an* much huger than com nun 
watches anil are hung m gimlmK in 
lm\c& -i\ or l ight inclioK square : but 
flierc .»e nho mail) |H>ehei rhnmoinetcrs 
w Inch, external!) , have all the appearance 
of the Is tter -nrt of pocket watcher and 
internal)) differ from* the*** mil) m tin* 
coti-tnirt^iD of the balance. 'file lulu I ice 
and lmir--pimg an* the puuci|Kil iigeilt* 
in regulating th<* rat** of going hi a com- 
mon watch, being to this what tin* }M*n- 
duititn k to a 1*011110011 clock ; and tin- 
spring, ui the thrmef, like tin* |**uduliim 
in the latiei, i- subject to e\pmi-ion- and 
<|inti action-, miller different degree- of 
Ihiat and cold, winch, of coursa, atleet tin* 
s|tc«*d m nite of the niacliine; and the 
method- of corieetnig this maccuraey 
mark the dilfereiiec In ' tween the waieii 
and chronometer. Tints* are very im- 
liUTou-. (See Horology.) With Amen- 
eaii navigators, chronometers an* mon* 
coniiiioti than with those of any other na- 
tion. All the lines of packets Ih ‘ tween 
thft [;. States and Eurojie haw* them. — 
Ail instrument miner ill** name of </iro- 
nometer is ulso used by musicians for tin* 
accurate measurement of time. Two sorts 
lmve lnHiii invented for di tie rent pur|His**s. 
The fimt supplies ih»* motion of u con- 
doctor, and regulurl) In sits time. In the 
British Magazine (u. may l»c found 


an account of a graduated pendulum for >v< 
thin purpose, proposed by doctor Robin 
son ; And others have since been sold at 
the principal music-shops in London, 
'i'he second is used by tunera of instru- 
ments, to measure the velocity of beats. 

On this point, the reader may consult doc- 
tor Hmith’s Harmonic*, p. 210. 

Curts alis. (Hep Papilio.) 

Chkisfjs. (Hoc AcktUts.) 

CiiRYhippL’s, a Htoie philosopher of (V 
liria, distinguished for his skill in dis- 
puting. lie was'the principal opposer of 
tin* Epicureans, 4nd is said to have WTit- 
ten 700 different work**, mostly of,a dia- * 
leetical character ; bit of these no com- 
plete work is extant. He died, at a great 
age, about 200 years Ik <\ i 

(>hu\soiikr\i. (sometimes called cymo- 
pham, and, by the jewellers, Orttnlal 
ikrysolilt) wa-, for a long time, only 
known a** occurring in senu-tRinsiiarejii, 
rounded piece-, in the alluvial deposits of 
livers, (dong with other si»ccies of* genu*. 
Tims, m Brazil, it wa- found along With 
tin* diamond and topaz, and with mines 
and -applme- m Ceylon. Distinct erys- 
j.ils wmi* atlerwnrds In ought fiom Siliena, 
blit tlmr oiigmal Mt nation still remains 
unknown. It j- now known to exu-t, in 
lK*aiiUlii)l) di-tme* "rWuK'nt two places 
in the 1 . H fates— at lluddaiu (Conn.) feud 
ft :sir«ifMgu «, V \ .) They are tumid, at ltoth 
tin -4* loeahru m a granitic r«N*k. Tin 
form of tin cry Mid is, for the most j»art, a 
light rectangular priMti, and a low, m\- 
.-ided table ( with n-entt ring angles), fon li- 
ed b) tin* crossing of three pn-matic crys- 
tal-. Chry-oliery I -enitche- (piart/. : is of 
an olive-gnjen color, and wtreoiift lust A*, 
and i- mien po-.-e-.-ed of a bluish 0 |Ktict*- 
cence H|H*citic gravity, 15.754. It is 
composed of alunmie gluciiie 1(1.00, 
-ile\ 5.1 protoxide otWron 4.73, and o\- 
id<*of titanium 2.(H». • 

('hilisomti : a greenish, yellowish or 
brownish stone,* sostictinut* transparent, 
sometimes only tnui-luceur, which jhjs- 
*4 *sm*s the |N»w«*r of double refraction in a 
luglt deg ns*. It is (*oin)N>st*tl of ailex unit 
magnesia. The cbn-ojite employed ir. 
the arts comes chiefly from tlie Levant, 
and h m met mas us«*d in jewellery, but i- 
not highly e-teeined. Werner think** that 
the yellow ghry-obte tj»c ancieuts is 
the modern to)Ki/: ^ * 

Ourwolukis, Emanuel; a distinguish- 
ed (an*«*k ot'( oust until a *ple, Imni about 
the middle of the 14th century, th« 
first w ho, m nunlcri! turn's, transplaim^ 
(Jivck literntun* mui Italy. The empenw 
John Rtdieologm* sent bui*, ui 1301. u> 
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England, to ask for ambtafK* the Mowing manner They rift with 
|ml b$t the Turks. Haring thus l>c$ome the first crowing of the coek, or at mid- 
in Italy, he returned there, about night Alter having rwi$ palms and 
m* year 1395, and was appointed proto*- hymns in common, each, in nits separate 
ffitt of Greek literanuv 'at JFlorenee. He cell, A occupied »n reuding the Holy Scrip- 

* ^remained about three years in Florence, turns, or in copying iiooks. Ttyen they 
^'ivhere lie collected around 'him a great proceed to church, and, after mass, return 
' number of scholars, of all agi* and ranks, quietly to their habitations. They never 

ami excited universal enthusiasm as much sfteak to each other ; their nourishment is * 
by his dignity, and the grace of his elocu- bread and salt ; some add oil to it, and the 
" . tion, aft by the extent of his learning, invalids vegetables. After meals, they tjest 
From his* school proceeded Ijconnrdo a fetv moments, and then return to the.hr 
Bruno, Poggnis, Francis I’hilclphus, and usual occupation*. They till the ground, 

1 other distinguished re\i\crs of classical fell wood, niAke Itaskws ’and clothes, and 

* studies. He afterwards taught with equal* v\ash the feet of travellers. Their bed is 1 
successful Milan, whence the Greek em- a mpt spread on the ground : their dress 
ponor Manuel, wdio. ju MOO, liad come to consists of skins, or cloths made of the 
Italy, sent for him to Pavia. \ emee, and lmir of goats and camels. They go bare- 
Instly to Home. Pope Gregory XII em- footed, have no projijrrfy, and never jwo- 
ployed him in public affairs, and sent him. nomice the words muir and thim. Cndis- 
wirfi others to the council of Constance, turlicd ivenoe dwells m their habitations, 
when* lie died in 1415. He should not and a cheerfulness scarcely known in the 


■ scarcely known in the 


lie confounded w ith In** nephew and com- 
panion in Italy, John Chnsoloras. 

Chrihostow, John, St. : a celebrated 
father of the church, l»oni in \ntioeh. in 
the ytnr 344. Secundus, his father, had 
the command of the liuftennl troops in 
S\rm. .In those tiim-s, clnqueffre was -till 
tin* means of obtaining the hi<rh»*st honors 
in Greece. Chrysostom studied this an, 
with liibanius, the most tainon- onitm of 
his time, and, -oofs' excelled hi- master. 
After bavin* studied philosophy vitli \n- 
dragiuiaiis lie devoted hiiii«elf to the lloly 
Scriptures and detennined ujmn quitting 
the world, and on eou^rniting hi- hie to 
God in tie* d»-crts r»f Syria. At the age 
of 20, lie conducted a hgal com* with ex- 
traordinary such.*-: but he jmmui retired 
than public business , and. by fa-ting anti 
|m nance, endeavored to obtain tin* ma-fery 
<»f In- jats-ioiis. He n*mmiied three years 
in .\ntioch. lie vyw united, by the tit- 
of an Ultimate fnend-bip, with llu-il, Tl**- 
odorc, afterwards bishop* of Mop-tie-t.., 
and with Maximus yilHaqueutly bishop 
of Selcucia. Theodore having quitted 
for a time hi- holy' vocation, (‘Itryso-fom 
wrote two beautiful exhortation-, m on let to 
recall him to his duty'. The hi-hojis of tin* 
province* Ijnd determined on « ]< ctmg him 
or Ba«»il as la-hop : but Chn-ostom tied, 
and concealed himself; consequently list- 
ml was elected,wliocomplain**d,liowe\ei, 
rou*h‘*f dikPIhl'niR withdraw al. < 'hry-- 
oetom decoded Imnscif ui his lieautiitil 
work on the office of pne-*-. Jfe wa- 
then only 06 years old. In 374, he retired 
to the anchorites wiio dw f elt on the ntoun- 
ttftns in the vicinity of Antioch. He He 
feribed the lift? which he led with them m 


woild. M After four years, Chrysostom 
quitted tin sc hermit.- to «cek a still greater 
N’clu-ion. He dwelt m a cavern, where 
he remained two year* without lying 
down. Hi- jieiinnee and wakefulness, to- 
gether with the dumpne— > of hi- alawlc, 
fhn w linn into a seven* dine—, whirl 
forced him to velum to Antioch fiM In 
the same year, lie was npfMuiited draco: 
by the bishop of Antioch, And, in ItNi, 
ci m-ernited pnest. He wo* rlio**en v icai 
"by tin* sana* dignuary, and commissioned 
to preach the word of God to the ficoplr 
Till then, the hi-ho|»- only had m^meted 
the jH'opIc in the g«ispe) His ejnt|iicnrr 
attracted J* ws, h« athens and Jierefic*. 
He* wa-, say- Cv/omenc-, the omajnent 
of his church, mid of the wlade Hast, 
when the ctnjicmr Arcndius detennined, 
in 3! *7, *o pluct* him m the epi-ccqial sec 
of i *on«!niitt!iople. To prevent tilt* inhah* 
item- of Anta«*h fr^in opiMiaing his inu*n- 
iioii-, the em|H>ror eausi'd him lo 1«* a**-» 
errtly eomey etl to Coiisiantinople, where 
'riu^ophilu-, patrian’h of Al<*xuii<iria, .or- 
d:ime«l him. jt- contincncctl Ins official 
l«dk»rs by limiting the cxpeime** of hi^ 
Iioiih*, foundisl and supported many ho— 
pitals, improve! the month of the rleigy, 
mid converted a huiuImt of heathens mat 
heretics, lie gave m> genenmslv to the - 
)M»or, that lif* was universally called John 
th? d/mjtgiwr. He devoted liiiusvdf to at- 
fendmice on the hick. He sent lnsho|)S a- 
ini-sionaiiea to the Goths, to the Sevillians, 
mid to Persia arjd Palmiiie. flirt elo 
quence twice preventf*<l an iiiaiirrf*etion 
In ( ’hrystiRtorii held a council in 

Constantinople, at which several Asiatic 
bishops wen* dqHtoed as guilty of simony 
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Severin, blahdp of Gabala, in Syria, &$&} i^joumeyj lie knit^a A^anil eBif^ 
to attack 1 Chiyaoptom from the ptilpR, aztd ue& to exett lu» pfoii* seaL HeieDtinMK 
to stir up the people against him ; but siojkries to Persia and ; Phasakns, and 


to stir up the people against him ; but 
his chasgos were rejected as calumniesL 
Chrystmtom had two, dangerous endniica— 
the empress Eudoxfa, whoso injustice and 
extortiofts gave cause to many complaints ; 


wrote 17 letters to Olympia^ al)«of which ; 
are rrioral to (tattoos. He likewise. ad- 
dressed tor her his wosk f entitle^, “None 
can injure him who does not- injure him%' 


mid Theophilus, jiatriarch of Alexandria, self.” , Alt' Christendom beheld the pietnT 


who was jealous of his influence. The 
latter assembled several bishops at Chal- 
eo dott, who were' to investigate tin*, com- 


sufferer witli love and admiration ; at 


which the einp 
manded him to h 


VI. CAU 

convey* 


rented, com- ; 
I to the shores,'; 


plaints niadfc against Chrysostom. Hut he of the Pontus Euxinus, to 'the town of' 
refused to appear, alleging that they had Pityont, situated, on its most distant bor- 
acted against tho laws of the church ; and, ders. r jjhe officers who had him in chaige 
on his part, assemble! 40 bishops at Con- • obliged the old man to perform this jaur- 


stantiuople. His enemies, however, pre- 
vailed. 1 iis removal was dctemiiuctf upon, 
mid sonctiotied by Arcadius, who banished 
him from the country. Chrysostom quit- 
red the city secretly, that he might not he 
pre wilted l»y his adherents, and pur|*>scd 
retiring to Bithynia; but the jwople, 
threatened a revolt. In the following 
night, mi earthquake gave general alarm. 


ney on .foot, witli his head uncovered, iit • 
the burning heat of the &n j but he fell a 
prey to exiiaustion. In Coniana, in flpn- * 
tus, Ik* was brought to the oratory of the 
martyr St. Basil. He put on white gar- 
ments, received the eucharist, uttered a 
fervent prayer, which he closed, as usual, 
with the words u Praise lie to God for all 
things” crossed himself, and expired (407), 


In tins dilemma, Aivmlius ree, tiled Ins or- f>3 vear* old. llts Ivvly was interred at 


ders and Kudovia horndf invited Chry'**- 
Mstoill to rvtui li. The people necom] ta- 
med Inin triumphantly to tie* city, Ins 
enemies tied, and |Mifece was restored, buf 
only tor a siiort time. V feast, .wend* d 
with many heathen ceremonies <oi tl»«* 
consecration of a statue, given by tie* em- 
press, roused the */enl of the archbishop, 
who publicly v\e|, 'timed again**! it; amf 
liUdoMa, vmlentU ineeiiM'd, recalled tin- 
prelates devoted In her will, and ChrvM*.- 
tom w as condemn* d, nlihon^’liJO luriiop*. 
deelaiisl dteinselvfs in his f*\yr. Aica- 
ditis oiflered the sotdicis to three *hnn 
from the church, which was profaned and 
stained with blond. Po|k* innocent 1 
ami tin* eni|K*tor 11 On onus dedans! them- 
selves in favor of din^Mom, hut Area- 
ditis refused to assrmftle the council, on 


the ride of that of St. Basil ; hut, in 438, it 
was conveyed solemnly to Constantinople, 
mid then* interred in "the church of the 
a|tosth>. N ih tie* sepulchre of the emperor. 
\t a later |M*riod, In** remains weft* placed 
in the Vatican at Rome. The Greek 
clnin b eelebiales iii«% feast on the 13lh of 
Novi-mber, the Roman on the 'i7th of 
January . The name of Chrysostom (grrid- 
< n-mouthed) was assigned to him, utter 
lus death, to express the eloquence which’ 
in* posM*sM*d in so much greater a degree 
than tie* other fathers of the church. 
He never n*|V*at> himself and is always 
original. The vivacity and power of his 
imagination, the force of his logic, bis 
pow ei of arousing tin* potions, the beauty 
and accuracy nf lus comparisons, the neat- 
ness and purity of hi*btyle, his clearness 


w Inch the others insisted, and commanded 
Chrysostom peremptorily to rent** the 
place of his famishment. He obeyed, and 
was conveyed to Nice, in Bithy ti.a f 10 1 u 
Soon tiller his de|»anure, the cfiuieh and 
tin* | mince where, the senate need to 'as- 
semlde became a prey to the flame**. 
Many works of art were lost in this con- 
flagration, win* h the emjvror .ittiibuted 
to tho friends of Chrysostom. The lsau- 
naiis mid Hum- laid waste the empire. 
Chrvsostoufs return was universally de- 
sired ; Aroudius remained inflexible. Eu- 
doxia died noon after Chrysostom's Ivin- 
ishment, after having fixed" upon the httr 
Armenian town Citcusus, in the wilds of 
Taurus, for his divide. Kxliausted by 
sickness, deprivations, and the fatigues of 
vol. in.* 1G 


.aid suhhmin, place hun on a level with 
the moM eeiebmted Greek authors: the 
Christian church bps not a more accom- 
plished orator. — The most accurate Gn*ek 
edition of lus works is that of Henfy Sa» 
idle ( 101^2, B vole. lob); the most com- 
plete li’vek and Imtin, is that of Montfau- 
con (Pans, it* I?*, 13 vols. fob) Pn»fo>sor 
Meander, at Berlin, has written a biogra- 
phy of this father of the church, or rutlier 
a history' of him and Ij^s time, entitled & 
Chrysostom, a highly cetArifted'iKrtkr ful^ 
of die important results of die deep re- 
searches of its hxumcd autlior. 

IhiLRB, Thomas; u \iTiter in humble 
life, vvlio obtained great temporary dis- 
finction as a CmitrowrsiahsL He was 
horn at East Ihdhain, near Salisbury, aid 
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wtt Instructed only in loading, writing 
/’hand accounts, - He was apprenticed to a 
v glover, but, at length, became journeylnan 
to a tallow-chandler, and employed his 
leisure in the acquisition of know tod go, 
/from the best English books which he 

* could procure. In 1715, he published 
Tbo Supremacy of the Father asserted, 

the perspicuity and argumentative 
skill of which obtained for it niueh notice. 
Of course, a production, assailing u part 
of thewthodox faith, did not {Miss without 

* reply, ami a controversial w arfnrc com- 
menced, which lasted as long us lus life. 
In 17d0. he offered to the world liis» 
thought" on a \ a riot} of topics, moral and 
theological, in -14 tracts, collected in a 4 to. 
volume, of w hieh Iniok Pope, iii a letter 
to Gay, speaks with grant rasp'd . Ynn- 
ous •publication^ followed, e. g, A Dis- 
course eoneeimng Keuson. The true Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ aHM‘rti‘d, Inquiry into 
the Ground and Fmuidation of Keiigrtm, 
ko., wliieli manifq^t hi" disposition to 
question many prints of orthodoxy. He, 
however, adhered to the general < on- 
rluaion, tliat Jesus wii" sent from tiod 
as an instructor to mankind,^ ami reg- 
ularly attended public wordupii! Jus jjoi- 
ish church until his death. Chubb -vein** 
never to have sought to emerge from the 
humble, condition in which fortune h.id 
placed him, although lie met with some 
powerful patrons, lie died »ii«! leuly in 
Februaiy, 1747, aged tic. 

Cih'lcca> ; the mine of an aiicirnt 
mined city of Peru, vm the ridge of tin* 
Cordilleras, at the height ntV'H.’l fci I nlx»\ «■ 
the level of the "ea, and niivlte Paianio of 
Chulucanas, lietwcen the Indi.ut village* 
of Ayavaca and Guaiicitltamha. Iliini- 
Uridt says, dint the gr» at < af»-« y nf the 
Incas, lined with freestone — one of the 
most useful and swjM*ndoii" work* evci 
executed by man. and which mav he 
compared with the finest Homan load'— i" 
still in good prescnatien, lietwcen Chiilu- 
canas, Gtiaruain and Sagique; and lYuti- 
irisco Coraal found it |>er1i , et m two <»;h» i 
places, ami states that it yield" in Jiotlimg 
to the mist magnificent Kumprun road 
It run* from Cluito, ihrmigh Cn /hi. to La 
Plata, or from the cquutoi to 5i0° of S. lat- 
itude. On the summit of th»* And*% 
w r hrrever tl>i*c passes. mins of great 
^buiidififf* aJ^ e\er> when* am-n. Hum- 
boldt counted mile in i«*sf than half a de- 
give of latitude; and Pedie de f !um de 
Leon, who wrote in 1541, dcM-rilN* sev- 
eral which hr saw in the prmmre tu Los 
Cbares. They an* now culled, by the 
Peruviana, polices of the Inf cut } but were 
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* probably only fortifications to secure the 
conquests of Quito and Chile. , 

Chuquicuca, or La Plata ; a city of 
South America, and capital of « Bolivia : 
Jat. 19° 4(y S.; Ion. (HP 4(5* W.; population, 
18,000. Tlie inhabitants consist of In- 
dians and Spaniards. It stands on a plain, 
environed by eminences, which defend it 
from all winds. The fcrii]K*rature of the 
air, in summer, is v «ry % mild ; nor is there 
any considerable difference throughout the 
year. Tlie houses liuve one story liesides 
the ground floor. Tiiey are covered witli 
tiles, mid an* very roomy and convenient, 
with deliglitful gardens, planted with Eu- 
ropean fruit-trees ; but wut»*r is so .scarce as 
lianllf to supply the necessary puqH>se« of 
life, tuid is brought fnmi the sex eral pulitic 
fountains dispersed in the ditfereiit |»arts 
of the city. — The town had the name of 
La Plata from its l»eing built mar silver 
unties. It was erected into a bishopric iti 
1551, the plan* Inning then tlie title of 
ri/y, and, in l<i()f\ was raised to an arch- 
bishopric. Tin* cathedral is large, of good 
airhiteeiure, and finely adorned with 
{Knittings and gilding". The city lias also 
a university, dedieated to Sr. Francis Xa- 
viei, the chairs of which an* tilled indif- 
ferently with secular clergy or laymen; 
but the rector was formerly always a 
Jesuit. 

* (itiR. (Se«* (Virr.) 

* Cm m h in in the widest s* ir-c of the 
wool, the eollecti\e U*dy of timse who 
deelare themselves to he followers of 
(iui-t. Ip thi" sense, tin* founder of the 
« hurah is-JeMi" Thrist himself; for, 
tiioltgh Jib followers did not 'sejuirate 
tin ium'Im" fi urn the community of the 
"ynagegue uinil alter Ins death, yet he 
Jmd, by praaebmg a doetrme essentially 
difli n*ut fioiii Judaism, and by eollecting 
<h-( ipi* - and fra tub mound him, laid the 
Inundation of u new rahgioiw IhmU. 
Mon*i)\er, he ordinal Jus diseiples, at tlie 
tune of Jus de|Mtrti:re from the w orld, to go 
tortli and prearh the gospi through the 
<'.irtli, and eMahlediod two religious eera- 
monies, Ijy wimii his tollowers were to l»e 
distiiigiiinhed. Them* cir< umstaiieeH, nin- 
ny have thought, must la' taken as indi- 
eating his inn iitiou to found u ehureli. 
Judaism, too, ruuy la* eousidentl na having 
paved the way for the establishment of a 
rjiri"tiaii eliurcli or organized religious 
eomiriiinity. — But the word church is not 
so oflen Uikeii in the hcimo just deserib^l 
As in a mfirh narrower one, in which it 
signifies u Ikk!}' of ('linKtians, which dif- 
fisre in iloetrines, constitution and usage* 
from tlie remainder. From the lltli ecu- 
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tuiy, the Greek or Oriental Christians 
were separated from the Latin Christians, 
or Christians of the West ; and thus orig- 
inated the diflerontto between the Greek 
Catholic church, whose chief is the patri- 
arch of Constantinople, wnd the Jioniau 
< 'ntholic church, whose chief is the Homan 
bishop, or flits pope. In the Kith cen- 
tury, the reformation caused another di- 
vision iivthe Western church, one part of 
its njeinliers seceding from the govern- 
ment of the Roman see, mid adopting dif- 
ferent doctrines from those professed by the 
rest. Thus arose the difference 1 m ' tween 
tile Catholic and Protestant churches. It 
might rca*oiiul)Iy Im» asked, whether some 
Protestant sects do not differ fronf enefy 
other ns much as from the ( Catholic 
eluireh ; for instance, the Quaker* from 
the ICnglish Kpiseo|Hil ehurch. Rut, for 
the purpose of this article, it is sufficient 
that, in the eonmion use of language, 
they an* alV called Prohstants. There 
IS moreover, one point which distin- 
gm*hcs all Protestant sects, or the whole 
Protestant church, from the two Catholic 
one*, nanieh, that the PrutestiAiH declare 
the Bible their only ground of belief, and 
[MTiiiit it to 1 m* free I j n*ad and cvumnnT 
into. — In a third sense, the word church 
i> sometimes used lor the whole Christian 
eommuuit\ of a eountn, e. g„ the F»* uHi 
ejmreh. Italian church, &.c. — In a fm.riii 
Mils', tlu«i wonl signifies t!u building ill 
which Christian* assemble Ibi the worship 
* of God. The Christians of the Nt eentu- 
n worshipped in private lion***, or in the 
ojmmi air, m remote places, |«»caiisc they 
were nof acknowledged bv tin* stale, hud 
wen* offen |»urseeuted. It wu* not till tlie 
*‘M centtirv, tintr the\ eould venture to give 
Iiion* publicity to their >emce, and to 
htuld churches. Since the 4th eeiiturv, 
the churches have heroine large and iniig- 
nitieent edifices. Such wen* en'cted by 
t 'nilsTautiue and, inon* partieuhirlv , by 
ThJ*odosm* and J iistmian. Many heathen 
temples, also, wen* changed into i ’hriMtan 
churches. In ihg middle ages, . main 
splendid edifices wen* erected for the jmt- 
tbrniauee of dnine sendee, which, in 
loftiness and grandeur, were never sur- 
passed. Some of tlie most famous 
churches at pn*sent an* St. Peter’s, at 
Rome; Notre Dame, at Paris; St. Ste- 
phen's, at Vienna ; the church of Isaac, at 
St Petersburg ; the rnuisters nt Strashurg 
and ( ’ologuo ; and St. Paul’s church, in 
ljondon. (See Cathedrals,) Excepting 
the last mentioned edifice, Protestantism 
has^ produced no very spleudid church. 
In fact, tlie Protestants, in the eonstruc- 
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ion of their places of worship^ seem to 
have had almost exclusively in view the . 
acctfnmodation of the hearers, paiticular- - 
ly ia England and America. This feet is » 
easily explained from the circumstance that 
they do not celebrate, in their churches, • 
divine service, in the sense in which the 
Catholics use the phrase, but chiefly meet 
to hear the Bible explained to them, and 
to l>c instructed in their duties ; on ac- 
count of which the churches of a large 
portion of Protestants am offen, or even 
usually, called meeting-houses, and their* 
sermons discourses . — -In New England, 
•the word church is used to denote* the ' 
meniliers of a religious society, who have 
made a public profession of trie. Christian 
religion, in contradistinction to the other 
individuals Isdonging to the same reh-. 
giou* society, who have not made such a 
profession. — There are various deriva- 
tions of the word church, which, of course, 
has the same origin with the German 
Kirrhr, and the Scottish kirk. Some de- 
rive it from tlie Greek xroiariv. from wpoc. 
lord, a house appropriated lor the service * 
of the Lord. Others -think the German 
word is a translation of die Latm ecclesia, 
m which rise it would be derived from 
kuren, to elect, and imply the idea of the 
elect |H»ople of God. 

A* it is the natural course of things that 
the different branches, powers, oi, in gen- 
e ml, tin component port** of e very cs(gblish- 
n lent, an* at first confim tided, and separated 
only b\ degree.*, with the progress of im- 
provement, and after long struggles, so it 
lifts lM*en yrith the church and the state. 
The violent contention* which took place . 
at first lM*tween the emperor of Germany, 
who considered himself emperor of Chris- 
tendom, and tlie jk>jm\ were related ini 
main countries, and still continue m some. 

It would far exceed mv limits to give even 
a sketch of these disputes, ami of the theo- 
nes which have been advanced on the 
different sides respecting this question: 
we will only mention,. that, in all Pnttes- 
tutif countries, the monarch?* have usurped 
tint highest ee<*lesiasticnl power, witiiout 
any support from history or Scripture. 
Three equallv untenable theories have 
been advanced to justify this assuni|>tion : — 

1. tlie episcopal system^ao called, according 
to which the episcopaljfights are said to 
have been transferred to tlie%ov«xpn*£i* by 
the reformation ; 2. the territorial system, 
w hich maintains that the w'orldly ruler is, 
ipso facto, spiritual chief of the church, 
of his eountn’ ; 3. the collegial system* 
which considers the members of a church 
us a society, w hose rights rest upon a con- 
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tract, by which a part of them has been 
conferred upon the sovereign, lltaory 
and reason prove how unfounded these 
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(See 


Church, Lathi, or Western. 

Roman CpphcRc Church.) 

Church, Romas Catholic. (See Ho* ' 
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.theories axe, which are* properly to l>o con- man Catholic Church .) 
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jndered as defences of usu ration. The 
> United States of America are the only 

* Christian country in which then* is no 

• Established religion; but, notwithstanding 
all the advantages springing from this 
state of things, it is not entirely free from 
evils. — The revenue of the church is a 
subject of pvat importance in jtnlitical 
Itconomy. The following table, showing 
the annual amount of the income of tin* 
cleray in till putts of the Christian world, 1 
is copied from the Catholic Min'cllnny. 
It will he pcfeeiwd, that the revenue of 
the clergy of Great Britain, according to 
this statement, is greater, hy £44,0ft0 ster- * 
ling, than that of all the other Christian 
clergy in the known workl ; while the 
number of bearers attending on their min- 
istiy, compared w ith the aggregate nuiu- 
!)er Monging to the Christum flocks in 
other nations, is as 1 to 33. 



mount. 

Hearers. 

French Catholic and Prot- 


• extant churches, £1,050.000 

• 30.000 0(H) 

Vmted State**, 

770,000 

9.600.000 

Spain, * hr, !:< 

. . > coc*t li.ri.iial ! 

Portugal, | 

1,000,000 

300,000 

11.000,000 

3,000,000 

Hungary. Catholics 

220,000 

3,000,000 

Calvinist**, 

63,000 

1.030,000 

Lutherans 

26 \ooo 

650,000 

Italy, 

* 776.000 

19,391.000 

Austria, 

930,000 

16.91S.IHKI 

Switzerland, 

*<7,000 

1.720.000 

Prussjn, 

527. (H Hr 

10.563,000 

German small st fv*. 

703 ,000 

12,765.000 

Holland, 

KvO.oot) 

*2.000,000 

Netherlands, 

105.000 

3.000.000 

Denmark, 

1 19.000 

1.700,000 

Sweden, 

23K t O0O 

3,371 ,000 

Russia, Greek church, 

510,000 

31 000,600 

— — Cath and Lufh 

, 4M1.000 


■Christian** in Turkey . 

iso,ooo 

o.ooo.o#) 

dispersed ) 

elsewhere, ) 

520.000 

V 

21,000,000 

£ 8,H52,00G I9*,72*\00(| 

England, Wales, ) 
and 1 1 eland. > 

S,8%,000 

* 6,100,0011 


Income of the estah- \ 

xm&ni. > »•**«» 

tiao yorl d t**i<k* 

Balance in favor of ) rAA ^ 
the English clergy, ] x '* 4f 

•Church, Eastern. (See Creek ChUrrh.) 
Church op Enolano. (See England , 
Church of.) 

Church, Grier. (See Greek Church.) 


CnuRCH, Fathers of the (pofret ec- 
ckfria) ; touchers and writers of the ancient 
church, .who flourished after the time of 
the apostles and apostolic fatliers (the im- 
mediate disciples of the apostles), lrom the 
3d to the 6th century. Tjiis name is also 
sometimes given to the teachers and 
wnters of the following centuries, down to 
the selioohnen, who begin with the IStli 
century. A huge number of their writ* 
ings have Ikm n pn*sened, and lime ln*en 
published bt motleni scholars. The 
know fed go of their lives and their works 
constitutes a particular science, culled pa- 
tristics. The fathen* of the churrli intro- 
duced the (Jnvk and Konmn learning into 
Christian treatises, and many of them 
were ns able us they were learned. Most 
of tin* earlier fathers of the church, Im»- 
ibrr their rumersiun to Chrirtiaimy, wen* 
rhetoricians or advocates, which accounts 
tor sev end |N*culiarities, ns well m their 
method <»f disputing as m their style. The 
object of then writing** is to defend tho 
('hri.stian religion and the Christian eom- 
iiiuiiity, refute the Jews, jiagans and here- 
tics, explain the Holy Scriptures, set form 
the doctrines of their faith, and the rule* 
t o# their moiidiM, r.No the luxury of Chris* 
tianity mid the Chn**iiun church, and im- 
juirt instruction to the j**op»e. The con- 
tents of tiies** writings, then* fore, an* apol- 
ogetic, exegetic, dogmatic, inoml, histori- 
cal, [Milennial, oi ascetic. The fathers of 
the church an* divided into two chief 
cIiu>m*h, Iatr:n and Greek. ^'lie most cel- 
ebrated among tin* Gn*ek lathers nnv 
Cl. ne in of Vlexandrm. the first who phi- 
losophi/fMi on Christianity ; Ongeii, dis- 
tinguished for Ins hniinhes and Ida ujhiIo- 
gilic and exegetic writings; Eusebius 
w ho unite the first history of Christianity ; 
Athanasius, who had a decided influence 
u jm iij the fomuitioti of die Christian dog- 
mas; and rhryxHoni/liie most admired 
of the ancient Christian orators. The 
most distinguished among tin* 1 Jit in fa- 
ther* are, Tertiilhuit, a writer of great 
originality ; Augustine, a limn of a j**- 
rulinr and vehement mind, the oracle of 
the Western church; Ambrose, distin- 
guishcd an u Christian orator; and Jerome, 
a man of much h Miming, and )Nirtirul&rly 
happy in explaining the Holy Scriptures, 
whusc efforts, however, contributed much 
to awaken in the West an adiuiration for 
tho rcnutir iatiou of the world and tho 
celibacy of pnetrts. The fathers of the 
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, church arc now very much studied by 
the German Protestants, and many parts 
of their works have been translated. We 
do not hesitate to say that tliey are too 
little studied in England, as well as in the 
IT. States, containing, as they, do, great 
stores of knowledge relating to the early 
history of Christianity, and elucidating its 
character. The wore of doctor Ncander, 
Ihnkxrurdigkritcn aus der Gcsrhichle dts 
Christenthums vnd dts Christlichen I * hr ns 
(Berlin, I8S5 — 6), in which great use has 
been made of the writings of the fathers, 
affords abundant evidence of their value. 

i Church Music. (See Music , Sacred.) 

Cimim, States of the; the pope’* 
dominion* in Italy. T hey originated with 
the grant of Pepin, king of the Pranks, in 
754, who liestowed on Stephen II, Inshop 
of Borne, some districts, which the l/>m- 
iinrds, against whom Stephen II solicited 
PepinV* assistance, Iiftd taken from the 
exurchute. Charleinugiie eowfinned tliis 
grant in 774, and, in return, recei\ed the 
title of Roman nnperar from Leo III, in 

. MX). The suspicions charter! of Louis-lc- 
Dcbonnuire, Otho I and Henry II. the 
genuineness of which the papal rhurulicr- 
laiii, Marino Manni. lias lately (Koine; 
IM22) cndcnmivd fni’*tablish, are the only 
proofs of these grunts of Pepin and Charle- 
magne to the popes. The teni|Mmil pow- 1 
er of the ; wipes over the Slates of the 
Church, oi the dominion of St. Peter, i** 
founded oil these document*, of which 
then* onh exists a copy, Yrrei ted of the 
}Ki|iaI ehaiiilierlniii Caneio, tow aid* the 
end of the Pith eentury. T!i«^wi*e jwdiey 
of the |*^|w*s hi conferring fat or* on the 
Normans in Lower Italy, secured to thorn, 
in then* tassal*. stanch protectors of the 
holy see. The structure of the pajail 
power was fully complete! in 1075, under 
Gregory VII. The cnisades contributed 
more to promote the \ lews of the popes in 
the <*nii)iiieiiceiiieiit than m file *cqucl. 
The dominions of Mathilda (q. \ .) were 
willed to the State* of tin* Chendi, and 
the |w>jw*s maintained possession of them 
against all the claims of the German cm- 
|»erors. The |mpal chair renewed a dan- 
gerous rieighlsir Iwlonging to the house 
of lloheiistauh’ii, by mi*ing the house of 
Anjou to the throne of Naide*, m the 
year 12(»5. 'Phe tyranny of tlie head* of 
the church, added* to their corrupt life, at 
last provoked the Homans to op|iosiUoii, 
and the |mi|ioh xverc obliged to transfer 
their residence, from 1*105 till 1376, to 
Avignon, which Clement VP bought of 

* Joanna, queen of Naples mid countess of 
Provence, in 1348. As the choice of the 
16* 


popes made under the influence of the 1 
king of France seldom or never obtained 
the went of the Romans and Germans, 
antipopes were elected by the lattqr, and 
the welfare of the church, as well as of the 
state, suffered fly their mutual hostilities. 
The return of the popes to Rome was fk- 
vorable to the aggrandizement of their 
power, although the German councils of- 
ten expressed themselves in bold and in- 
dependent language. Julius II added 
Bologna to the {mpal dominions in 1513, 
and Ancona in 1532. The Venetians 
were obliged to cede Ravenna. Ferrara 
,was wTPsted from Modena in 1598, and 
Frbino w as bequeathed to the papal chair, 
in ltfiff, by its last duke, Francis Mafia, of 
the house of Rdvera. Aftlie same tirfic, 
the jKipos lost a great part of their tempo- 
ral mid spiritual influence, to the diminu- 
tion i>f which thf\ rapid progress of the 
reformation from the year 1517, greatly 
contributed. The wise administration of 
i-'ixtu* V restored internal order towards 
theenil of the Kith century ; but the ex- 
travagance mid family partialities of < his 
successors created fre*h disorder. Clem- . • 
cut XIV was forced to alw dish the order 
of the Jertiit.*, m 1773. Suliseqiieiuly, 
.Naples reiioiineed her feudal obligations 
10 tin* jiapal chair, and even the journey 
of Pm* \ I to \ itmia, in 1782, could not 
pie\ciit the gmit change* which Jo-cph II 
wa* making m the ecclesiastical affairs of 
In** kingdom. Affer the «uccesw»s of the 
French in Italy, the pope was forced, (U the 
peace of Tolentiiio, Feb. 13,1797, to cede 
\ \ ignon to F nu ice, mid Romagna, Bologna 
and Ferrara to the Cisalpine republic. An 
)ii»urrei*tion in Home against the French, 
Dec. 28, 171*7, caused the occupation of 
the nty, Fek 10, 1798, and the annexa- 
tion of tlie States of the Church to tl>e Ro- 
man rejmbhe. Pius \’I died m France. 
IJJie \ictone* of the Russians and Austri- 
ans in Italy fa\ ored the el«*ction of popw 
Pm* VII,* March 1J, 1800, who, under 
the protection of Austrian troops, todk % 
po*M***uuT of Koine. By the concordat 
concluded, in 1801, with the first consul 
of the French republic, tlie pope again 
lost a great jwirt of hi* temporal power. 

In 1807, the holy father was urged to in- 
troduce the C ode Aupo/ron, and to declare 
w ar against England. He refilled ; and, on 
the 3d of April, FriuicU^vifc declar'd tube 
at war with the pope, mid the provmces 
of Ancona, F rhino, Maceruta and Caine- 
nno were added to the kingdom of Italy. 
The jKissosskins of the church beyond^ha 
Apennines wen* all tliat remained to dfo*. 
poj*\ (See the correspondence of Pius 
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oleon, in'StaudRnV ffistoruxi tber SVe ports, Rome, CivitA Vecchia,. 
the State* ff Ike Church, AncW Tcrrajsino mu) Aneonfc, of which 
Feb. 2, 1808, a FrVich 1052'bclonged to the papal, and 2367 to 
0 mon entered Rome; the the other Italian states; The fhir»of Sini- 


, 1 voL, 1815.) Feb. % 1808, a FrVich 1052t>clonged to the papal, and 2367 to 
; f .corps pf 8006 men entered Rome; the the other Italian states; The fkir»of 8ini- , 
'remainder of the papal styes wen* added gagtia is much frequented, 
to France, and a pension of 2,000,000 of Church, Benjamin, who distinguished 
"francs settled on die pope, whose t*ech?»- himself in the Indian wars of New Eng- 
. astical power was to continue. Tilt* dt> lmid, waslvom at Du^huiy, Massachusetts, 
cree of May 17, 1809, at k»ngtli put nn end in 1(&9. lie was one of the nuK active 
' to the ccrfesinstical state. The po|»e was and indefatigable op|H»neiiu* of the Indian* 
detained in France until the events of king Philip, und was once voi) near losing 
]$14 again, jiermiltod him to take posses- his life, while in pursuit of him. lie cum- 
, won of his states. (S<v Pinjt t il) The i minded the pahy which killed Pliilht, in 
Btatiwuf the Ciiurrh(S«/o ihlla China ) — August, 1070. In 1704, the spirit ot the 
17,185 square miles, with 2,460,000 inbab- i old warrior was roused bv the burning of 
itants, occupying SK) towns, 212 market- Dtrriiold, and lie immediately rode 70 inilew 
places, and ;W0t) vilkiees— are situated hi on hofselwick, to lender hisserv ices to gov- 
ilic/ centre of Italy, between l<oi.ihitnh, emoi Dudley. The otfer 1 m* jug accepted, h« 
Tuscany, Napks, and the Tuscan and undertook an « \{H*ditiou against the cast- 
Adnatic was Tin* Vprni.m** (which ern shun* of New England, and inflicted 
include the Suiunn, tidtHi 8., and Velum, considerable injury upon the French and 


Deerfield, and lie immediately rode TOmilce 
on liON’lNirk, to tender hisserv ices to gov- 
emoi Dudley . The offer firing accepted, ho 
undertook an « \pcdition against the east- 
ern shun* of New England, and inflicted 


7872 ft. high) traverse the country !i*un 
N. W. to !8. E. The river* me small, with 
tiie exception of the Po{ which touches the 


Indians The rnjrfure of a blood-vessel, 
occasioned In a frill from Ins horse, put an 
end to ins lilt, Jan. 17, 1718, in the 78th 


northern Imundary , and form* the mar-lie** year of In* age. He published a narrative 


of ('onttiiaclno} and its J'.iuclus. 'Hie 
considerable is the 'fiber, navigable 
from Peruana. Pope L«<» Nil tonga', 
mgtied from 1*23 till E» b * 15. 1*29. 
Pius VJ11 (cardinal t ( a*>u*»hnii« , l mic< red- 
ed him. The revenue :* » *rini:t!» d at 


of king Philips war. 1710; anil left a 
character ol gn at integrity and piety. 

• 'm KciiiM., Jnhn,diikeofMarll»oroiigli, 
a iliMingiiisht d gt neral and statesman, was 
the s«»ii of *ir \\ iu*toii f 'liurelull, and was 
1mm at \sbe, m Oevon*hiro,in 1050. lie 


12 millions and the nation".! dihtnt 2(H) ieeei\e«J his education at home, under a 


millions of Jinnn*. 'I lien t* a *i,ui.!»ng 
arm) of 9000 men. The net \< 111*1*1* of 
2 fngates and a frw *null \e-*»l*. Tl:e 
emperor of \u*tri«i ha* the light m gam- 
H011 the citadel of J\ ii.ira. Jnh ji al tran- 
quillity is not yet r<*T<»‘tit. In Did, 
tlie States of the i'hurch, with the 1 \eep- 
tion of Rome, Tivoli and Mibiaco. winch 
arc under tljeiiindediiit^adu migration of 
the }>ojh*, wen* divided into l 7 delegation*, 
which, when undei tin* gournment of 
i*ardmal>, are railed Irfratioifc. Protes- 
tants, (Jrerks and J«*w * an^ tolerated. M'U" 
tel 1 gams onlers and the ,le*iut* have is < n 
reestablished, as wa> al*o, in b* 2 b. tin 
universit) of I’rlniio. This fertile coun- 
try is not veiy well grrvenwd.* It pro- 
duces all kind* of com, th* line-t IrtKi*, 
Ruch as oranges, lenioti*, tigs, dates, \ 1 ; 
0 great quantity ot’ oil, graul wirvs, and 
Ifltlllicmcs, c^e. 'Phe lulls an* eo\cn*d 
with thick forests: the finest marble ^ 
found here : and tjjen* aie, likewise, true# s 
of raviomt fiTetMs; hut the^ aiUniitagts 
are not sufficient!) estimated. Mining is 
not known ; agriculture is neglected : hut 
the breeding of catdo and she<»p is more 
caiffully' attended to. Munufaetunx are 
Hfmttd to Rome, Bologna, Ancona and 
Noras, la 1834, 3630 vowels cnn*red 


c|i*rgv man, finm wliotti he derived little 
* 1 isl 1 tie! ion, hut unbilled a *tn»ng attach- 
ment for the church of England. At the 
age of 12, he was taken to c«»urt f and 
In mine pagi to the duke of York, and, at 
1<». n reived fmp, him a pair o|’ colors, 
'i’l/ first engagement at winch he was 
pn**ent wa* the surge of Taugier, which 
*4*em< to have dended him in hi* choice 
of a |»e»te*Mo»i. On his return, he n*- 
inained for huik* (tin* almut the cmirt. 
Mid, liemg %f*rv handsome, t w as a gnat 
favorite with the ladies then*. The 
king's mistntv*, the diiehe^ of Cleveland, 
in particular, wa* much attached to him, 
and presented him with £5,000, with 
which lie purchased a hf«* annuity. In 
lb72, he aceompanied the duke of Mon- 
mouth, as caption of grenadiers, when the 
duke went with a Imdv of auxiliaries to the 
continent, to nsswr the F'n*nch against tlw 
Dutch, lb* lh«*n* fought under the great 
Turenn**, with whom he went by the 
name of the handsome Kiigtiskman. At 
the siege of Maastricht, ho distinguished 
himself so highly as to obtain the public 
thanks of tin* king of France. On nw re- 
turn to England, he waa made Keuteiiant- 
<*oIou«4 ; also gentleman of tbe bed-cham* 
l>ar and mooter of tbe robes to tbe duke 
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of York, whom, in 1679 ,* lie ai&oi _ 

* to the Netherlands, and afterwanja, in 
1080, to Scotland, where he was much 
noticed hy those who wished to pay tifeir 
court to the duke. In 1680, lie had a 
regiment of ilragoorw presented to liim, 
and inaitied'PiiflH Saraii Jennings, a lady 
of great beaiity and good family, an at- 
tendant upon the prmci*sH, afterwards 
queen, Anne. By this union he materially 
srtvngthemri his interest at court, liis lady 
proving a valuable helpmate hi all hw 
sr hemes for advancement. In I(>82, In* 
wuh slupwrcckqd, with the duke of York, 

* in their passage to 1 Scotland ; on which 
event he received a gmp proof of the 
duke's regard, who used every dibit to. 
save hbn, while many por*on* of quality 
]n*rislied. In the same vear, tlirotigh the 

* interest of hw muster, he obtained the title 
of hnron of Eyemouth, and a colonelcv in 
the guaid*. tin the uere*MO»f of James 
II, he was sent umlnwsador to France, and, 
soon alter hi* return, was created baron 
Churchill of S m id ridge, and, ihe suin' 
tear, suppressed the rebellion of the duke 
of Monmouth. During the remainder of 
fill', reign, lie acted with great prudence 
.md a Mrict attention to hi* own interest? 
and, on tliearmalof the prince of t trailin', 
Vnned li til I at \\millste|, with tie* dilke 
of Grafton, and som * other offices. Hi* 
eomluef III tin* athui ha* heel! *e\ereh 

« t iwun d n* titigrateful ; lint hi* ow ii npol-® 
ogv bind then* is no r«M*on to dispute it) 
v«.i* hi.* attachment to tl*'* I'roteM.uit 
cause, and the dictate., of In* eon*eienee. 
On the aec ***ion of \\ ilium* ami Man , 
in l»W,%e wa* rewarded loi Ins /|pf in 
llieif call *e In tin* i aildom ol M.ulhoroiigh. 
and ap|H#jnted cunirnmidci-ui-clncf of the 
Cnglwl, anil) uithe Low Coinene*. ’The 
following vear, In* served in In land, where 
lit* reduced Fork, and other places. In 
ItKFJ, lie expeneneetl a great reverse in his 
sudden dismissal liotn all his employ- 
ments, followed l»v Ins commitment to tin* 
Tower on theehurge ofhitrli treason. He 
soon obtained his release ; hut the evi- 
dejicc against linn was never legally pro- 
duced, and ilu* author of tin* accusation*, 

•then a prisoner, living convicted of jiequ- 
ry, he*- wus entirely acquitted. By tin* 
publication of Mr. Slacphersoifs stute-)Ni- 
fiefs, however, it appeal* that the suspi- 
cions wen* not altogether without founda- 
tion, and that a correspondence proltably 
existed between the oarl of Marlborough 
luid lord Godolphin, having for ifn object 
the restoration of the Iwuiislnxl king. 1 low- 
ever this may have lieen, during like life 
of queen Mary, the earl to have 


•kept away from emtif Vkttd, old* d by y#* 
countess, exerted pent influence over the * 
priuffm Anne* which cfccwnmm&fy per- . 
ham, prevented his intrigues Bom being ' 

. strictly examined/ On the death of queen 
Mary," lie was mode a privy counsellor, and 
appointed governor to the young duke of 
Gloucester; and, in 1706, was created by' 
king William commander-in-chief of dm 
English forces in Holland, and also amliak- 
sador plenipotentiary to the States-Gen- 
erul. ritill greater hbrforx awaited him on 
the accession of queen Anne, in 1702; 
'Wlieii lie was created captain-general of 
^ill the forces at home and abroad, and 
wnt plenqioteiiYmiy to the Hague, where* 
lie was also made captain-general by tlie 
Skate*. In the, campaign of the some 
year, he took several strong towns, among 
which was Liege, for which lie received 
the thank* of both houses, and was created 
duke of Marltinrougli, with a pension 
gi anted, by the queen, for his liie: and, 
n ion over, carried a motion for the aug- 
mentation of the army abroad, by taking 
10,000 foreign soldiers into British pa). 
The famous fiattle of Hochstndt, or Blen- 
heim. wa* fought on the 2d of August, 
1701, he!* ecu the allied army, corn- 
iiiaudtd by the duke of Marlborough and 
prince Eugene, and the French anti Ba- 
varians, headed h) murdi.il Tallartl vmd 
the eleetoi of Bavaria. The Vi»* f orv was 
complete; Tullard was talcen prisoner, 
and the electorate of Bavuria /became th** 
pn/e of the conquerors. Tlie nation te^- 
titied iih gratitude to the duke by the gills 
oftho Inmorof Woodwork and hundred of 
\\ niton, and erected a ]inlace forlum. one 
of the fine*! *eaN in the kingdom. Med- 
al* wen' struck m honor of the event, 
which Addison also celebrated in Ins 
pt»t*m of the (/ank]mign. Alter the next 
campaign, which wa'v inactive, be visited 
court* of Berlin, Hanover and Venice, 
and his conciliating manners, great pru- 
dence, and |H*rli‘ct ^oininand of himself, 
Contributed to render him as successful in 
his negotiations ius in the field. k The ntfvv 
eimHTor, Joseph, invested him with the 
title of prince (f the empire , winch was 
ucconqiuiiied by a present of the princi- 
luility of Mindeihcim. On tlie victory of 
Kamillies, a bill •was passed to settle hi.* 
honors iq>on the male anil female issue 
of lus daughters. 116* rtett vniitcd,rhc 
German courts in the alliance, ami waited 
upon ( 'harles XII of Sweden, then m Saxo- 
ny. llis reception w ns cold and reserved, 
yet he liad sufficient jiewetration to per- 
ceive that the king would not interfere 
with ths allied powers. In the campaign 
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of 1707, jus antagonist was the famous mthcga manbf solid sense than of genius, 
duke de Vendfime, over whom he gained and was gifted with great coolness and 
no advantage. He was also disappointed self-noaseasion. He was not even mod 
\ in his endeavors to rouse* the confederacy erately conversant in litemtnro, buf so well 
.into more activity. Oil his return to Eng- versed in all courtly arts, that he always. 
> land, he found dint the duchess w as out of acquitted himself with honor in the* deli- 
favor with the queen ; ami though he was rate negotiations in which he was em- 
, received with the usual attentions, yet it ployed. His proficiency in the graces is* 
was evident Ins popularity at court was said by lord Chesterfield to have been Utc 
on # the decline. In 1708, in con|unetion chief cause of these successes. But his 


with prince Eugene, he gained the buttle fame rests chiefly iq>on his military talents, 
of Oudenard, and pushed the * ictorv so of which he gave most illustrious proofs, 
far, that the French king entered into a As regards his morals, he seems to have 
negotiation for jKjace, which was of no 4»een much guided by inteq*st ; and it does 
effect. In 17W>, lie defeated marshal , not upiiear that lie ever ceased intriguing: 
Villar* at Malphiquet j but this action was with the Stuart family, whose restoration 
attended with great slaughter on )>oih aecmefi at one time far from improlwible, 
sides, the allieN losing 18,000 men, which. Neither doe* his connexion with tin* 


l«»s*, was but ill repaid by the capture of whig.* apjienr to have Itecn sincere, for, 
Mom. The prevalence of the tones in according to .Maepherson, he held a cor- 
Englund ruidennl the French war uujiop- respondenee with lonl Bohngbioke. hop- 
ulat. and the preaching and prosecution ing to l>e restored to power through the 
of Sacheveivl created a sensation unfa- influence of the tor\ inmisirv. Hisavn- 


vornble to it** continuance. On the next 
a l— it of the duke to England, he found 
that the duchess by her great arrogance, 
had *o disgusted the queen, that a total 
breach had ensued; and though lie wav 
s'fll malted with jaihlic honor*, he could 
b\ no tne;ui< Inkisi of In* former influence. 
Early in 1710,lie return'd to the army, 
atidjvvith pnnee Eugene, gamed another 
x ictorv over Yillar**. and took the town** 
of Douav, \uv and St\enani. During 
Jus dheeuc»,fi new mim^try w;>** eho^en. 
M>m|K>**ed of nan hostile to him and in- 
views, and. on In- return, he was eon-e- 
quentjy e\JH rleil to resign, but till- he 
would not do, and. di**emhling ins mdig- 
» Tuition, again n juiircd to the held, anti -ig- 
iioli/ *d iiimndf hy the capture of limi- 
chain. Finding that he would not resign 
Ins command, it wu* taken from him. 

and a prosecution |va** evwi commenced 
against him for applying tin* public nmi*- 
ey to pn tale piirpo-**s. Disgusted by tlu- 
gross ingratitude, he impaired to the 
{'outlines, where he wa* receiv'd wnh* 
the greatest honor. He returned a di »rt 
time Indore the queen** death, and, on 
acctmon of George I, was ’region <1 To 
favor, and reinstated <u the siipiemi mili- 
tary command. The last public tnm-,ic- 
tiou, in which lie took uVart, was the tic- 
feat of the rebellion, in 171 .*», in which In* 
adtice wav tdk»*i7ileurjng from aU pub- 
lic employments, his inciita) facultu s 
gradually decayed, and, fidling into second 
childhood, he* died at Windsor l-odge, 
in 1722, iii die 73d year of his age, 
ieftving four daughters, who rimmed into 
families of flu first distinction. He was 


rice was equally notorious with his ambi- 
tion ; yet it does not ap]»ear that lit i ver 
made an unjust u*o.of Ins ascendency 
lie* political enemy, the celebrated eailof 
IVterlNirougli, pronounced Ins eulogy in 
then' wool-: “He was so gn*at a man 
that 1 have forgotten hi- tin i If**- — a sen- 
tence which, ujH»n the whole, tolerably 
well conveys the judgment of |»o-tenty. 
His duchess has lieen almost equally cele- 
brated for her boundless ambition and ava- 
rice. Hie died hi 1744. hating amassed 
immense riches. She presented Mr. 
i bioke w ith £5,000 to w nn* a I took, entitled 
. In . hf omit 4*f th t {'onduct of the Doiragtr 
Itufhjss of Sla'ihurough % mid liequeutiicd 
X.'KM) to Ale llet to wnte the life of the 
duke! In 17 n% a selection of curious 
pa|M>rs > ns published by lord Hailes, uu- 
df r tlit* title of 7 Vir Opinions of Sarah 
bur hiss iif Marlborough. The duchess 
v\a-' the situssa m Pn|ie'w Satire on Wo- 
men. 

< *ut R' Hfi.L, < ’buries, a jMH*t and sutipsi 
••f gnat ti iiijmniry lame, was the son of 
the curat'* of St, John* 1 *, Westminster, in 
vv Inch juinsh he was Iwni, in 1731. lie was 
educated at WYvtmuister school, hut made 
so Imd u use of Jiis lime, that he wa* 
refu*ed admission at the university of 
Oxford, from Ins want of classical knowl- 
edge. 11a accordingly returned to school, 
but soon closed Iiih education by an im- 
prudent marriage with a young lady in 
the ncighltorhood. lie, however, stud- 
ied in private, and was at length admitted 
into holy order* by the bishop of London, 
and received a Welsh curacy of £30 a 
year. In order to iitcreaae than scanty in- 
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come, he engaged in the sale of cider, bin, profession, he cultivated an acquaintance 
being little adapted for trade, soon became with Mr. Wilkes, and employed his pen 
insolvent Returning to London, on the assiduously in the came of opposition, and 
1 death oftiifl ftrther, he obtained his curacy ; for Us own *“ emolument Besides the 
but, owing to the smallness of his income,' .works already mentioned, he published, 
and, nioqt likely, to bis fondness for theat- within tli^ce or four years, an Epistle to 
ricol amusements and the conipunv of tlie Hogarth, the Conference, the Duellist, the 
wits of the day, he was soon overwhelmed Author, X vothfcm, the Candidate, tlfe Times, 


with debt. ■ A composition with his credi- 
tors lieing effected by the humane media- 
tion of doctor Lloyd, the second master of 
Westminster school, he liegan to think of 

• seriously exerting the talents which he 
was conscious that he* jiossessed. Under 

• the of the Rosciad , a fiociti, published 

first in March, 1761, without a winy*, he 
examined the excellences and defects of 
the actors m the two houses in Ijondon, 
with equul spirit, judgment and vivacity. 
The language and versification too, al- 
though sometimes careless and unequal, 
were far sujHTiorto the ordinary stnim of 
eiirrent poetry in strength and energy, 
and the entire production U>re the stamp 

, of no common talents. The celebritv of 
tin*. jMiem was v»*ry great, and the players 
\er\ weakly ihereasM it by the impatience 
with which the\ resented its ceiwures* 
Pamphlets abounded oil both sid*> of tlie 
question ; and the author justified himself 
m a new satire, entitled the sinology. in 
which the profession of n plover was 
treatini with liutnoi oils contempt. These, 
works made him mail) enemies, for which 

, In* cured ver) little, as the) brought him the 
fiir more dangerous nUiinue) and applause 
of tin' men of wit uud pleasure a l xmt 
the tovvq. \ course of dissrpatinn ami 
!iitem|HTdiicc followed, winch exerted 
mueh animadversion, and elicited from 
him his next satire, entitled .Vight. The 
Cock-lane mijiO'fiiic, also, foimed a topic 
for his muse, ami he liCHtuted not to sati- 
rize doctor Johnson, m the piece entitled 
the Ghost. He next fell in with the im- 


Independence, and the Journey. Most of 
these pieces contain detached pictures, 
which displa^ a vigorous fancy and foici- 
hle sentiments, expressed with great occa- 
sional energy’. ,In versification, Churchill 
avowedly imitated Diyden; and when he 
•writes with care, lie well exemplifies his 
appreciation of his nuclei ; but he wrote 
too hastily not to injure his composition 
by prosaic lines, and he frequently passed 
otF his carelessness for design. Towards 
the end of the year 17fr4,he was seized 
with a fev er, and died on the 4th of NoVem- 
U‘r, the same year, at the age of H4. ^ 

, Church-Yard. (Sec Burying- Places 
and Cemetery.) . " . 

Chyle. (See Chyme.) 

Chyme, m animal economy. In the 
process of digestion, the food is subjected 
to u teuqieruture usually aliove 1H)° of 
Fahrenheit. It is mixed with the gastra* 
juici , a liquor tM'oreted by the glands of 
the stomach, and is made to undergo a 
moderate ami alternate ; pn*ssure, by the 
i contraction of the stomach itself. It is 
thus converted into a soft, unifonn mass, 
of .t grayish color, in which the previous 
texture or nature id’ the aliment can lie no 
longer distinguished. # The chume, as this 
pulp) uitiss into which the food in die 
stomach is revived is termed, jiasses by 
tlie pylorus into the intestmul canal, where 
it i> miyd with the pancreatic juice and 
the bile, and is still expos^ to the same 
temperature and alternating pressure. The 
thinner parts of it am* ahnorlied by tlie 
slander tutus tennud the lacteals . The 


fiotiul ill fiunior against the Scotch, winch 
origgiat«>d in the ]M>htical occurrences of 
the commencement of tin* reign of George 
111, by his Prophecy of Famine , a Scotch 
pastoral, being a most acrimonious, yet 
strong!) -draw n caricature of* Scottish dis- 
advantages. This poem was recviv ed with 
greut avidity, uud lie immediately took tlmt 
rank as a jioUtical satirist, which he long 
maintained, at the expense of candor and 
flecorutn, and to the deterioration of Unit 
liis poetical and ti.ojid character. Of the 
latter, indeed, he now lieottine utterly care- 
less ; and, dropping the clerical habit, lie 
parted from his wife, ami even distin- 
guished liimself in tlie fashionable art of 
reduction. Being now a party writer by 


liquor thus absorbed is of a white color: 
it pusses through th« glands* of the mesen- 
ter),andis at length conveyed l»v tlie tho- 
racic duct into the blood. This part of tlie 
process is termed chylification, and tlie 
wliite liquor thus formed*, chute. It is an 
iquiqtie, milky fluid, mild to tne taste. By 
standing for some time, one part of it co- 
agulates; another portion is coagulated 
by heat. The chyle, a%T nuxing w ith the 
lymph conveyed l>y the absorbent vessels, 
is received into the blood, which has re- 
tumed from the extreme .vessels, before 
this jmishoh to the heart. All tram of it 
an', verv soon lost in the blood, as it mixes 
perfectly with that fluid. It is prebaWe, 
however, that its nature is not immediately 




completely altered. The blood passing 
from the heart is conveyed to the lungs, 
where it circulates over a very extensive 
surface presented to the atmospheric air, 
witli the intervention of a very thin niem- 
‘ bnuie, which docs not prevent their mu- 
tual action. During this circulation, the 
blood loses a considerable quantity of 
. carbon, part of wliich, it is probable, is 
derived from the 'imperfectly assimilated 
chyle, as this, originating in jwrt from 
• vegetable matter, must contain carbon in 
larger proportion tlian eyen the bU>o<l 
itself. 

Cibber, Colley, a dramatic writer and' 
actoi, Iiorn in London, 1(>71, served under 
tlie duke of Dev onshire, in the revolution 
''which placed the prince of Orange on the 
throne, and then made his apiieumncc at 
. Dmn -lane theatre. He was not at first 
very successful ; hut,* at length, the talent 
which he displaced in tin* character of 
Fondlewife, m the Old Bachelor of 
Congreve, bn sight him into notice. In 
1(£K>, apjvcared ins first coined), LoveV 
last Shift, wliieli met with great success. 
In this piece, lie played the jmrt of 
Novell), a fashionable fop. TJus charac- 
ter is finind in most of hi« pieces, and in 
the representation of it He wan likewise 
distinguished. Hi* (irainutie celebrity !*• 
founded chiefly on the Caroles* liu*- 
band, which even obtained the npprelwi- 
tion of Ins declared enemy, Pn|»e. Tin*' 
piece is, indeed, without novelty hi the 
characters, and without invention hi the 
plot, but it is a good, picture of the man- 
ners and tollies of the time. Ill** eomedv 
the Nonjuror, an nuiturioti of Tartufft % 
adapted to English manners, a p| reared in 
171/. and was directed against tin 1 Jaeols- 


ture had not been more favorable to him 
than 1 to his father.; but his intelligence ami 
vivacity in his iieiformanccs compensated 
for his deficiencies, and lie wotild have 
liecn successful on the stage if his extrav- 
agance had not continually involved him' 
in difficulties, lfe was engaged, in 1757, 
to play at a Dublin theatre, hut was shijv- 
wtveked on his passage 1 , and drowned. 
The Biography of English and Irish Po- 
ets, w hirh appeared under his name, was 
from the pin of Roliert Whirls, a Scotch- 
man, who purchased, for 10 guineas, the 
right of prefixing to the work the name ( 
of Cibber, then in prison for debt. — Cib- 
ber’s jyife, Susunhu Mario, Imm 17 It!, was 
one of tlie liest actresses on tin* English 
stage. Slit 1 was sister of the celebrated 
doctor Arne (comjK>ser of Rule Britannia), 
w ho taught her music, and introduced her, 
in one of his ojH-ras, at the I lav market 
theatre. In I Till, she nmiried 'I'hiophi- 
lu* Cihlier, but was soon after separated 
lru in him. She sulisequently nuide her 
appearance m tragedy. Her Itcauty and 
lier talents gained ht*r universal admira- 
tion. She died in I7tfc». 

Ciborum ; originally, n drinking- vessel 
made from an Egyptian plant. In tlie 
Riftnun church, it is tin* vessel in which 
tie* consecrated host (the vemrafnU ) is 
preserved. 

, ( ’n alia. (See Grasshyptr.) 

Ci« kho, Marcus Tullius. This cele- 
brated Roman was Imm in the year of 
Home t>47 (l(Mi B. (’.J, at Arpinum. Hu? 
family lie longed to the order of c quit* 3, 
bitty had alNwiy* kept themselves aloof 
Imm public business and office. His Ci- 
ther, w ho live*] hi retirement, devoted to 
science, was the friend of the first ritimw 


ites. It wasR-cry Hiiec»*snful, and procur- 
ed lum a pension from the court, hut 
drew ujMin him ftianv enemies, whose 
nuinlier he increased h) his conduct ?i« 
director of Ilrurv-lanc theatre, from 171 1. 
His appointment as«j»oet-laiireutc, i7.*10, 
gave full play to the raillery of his ene- 
mies. Cibber had the good sense to join 
m the laugh against his own verses, ind 
thus to disarm them. Pope, however, 
did not cea« to ridicule him on every op- 
portunity. In 1750, he quitted the theatre, 
and published the A)»olfigv tor the Life of 
Colley CibU*{, ^ written n ith Hpirit ami 
cartdor,tmd containing many entertain irtg 
anecdotes and judicious remarks. He 
died in 1757. 

CfBB> k, Theophilus, son of the subject 
of the' preceding article, was Imm in 
and embraced trie profession of an actor. 
With regpect to personal appearance, na- 


of tie republic. Amongst tins niinilier 
v\U" the celebrated orator CmssuN who 
himself attended to the education of the 
young Cicero and ins brother Quintus, 
selected teacher* for them, and directed 
their studies. The perusal of the Greek 
authors, together with poetry, oratory and 
philosophy, occupied the first years of 
Cicero’s youth. Ho wrote a great deal in 
( ireck. I f is versification was good, hut his 
jKK tical merits, on the whole, only mode-, 
rate. Ills destuiation was, to la* the find 
orator of Rome. In his youth, he made 
out* campaign under Sylla, in the Manic 
war. After lus return, lie avuiled himself* 
of the instruction of the academician Phi- 
lo, and of tne celebrated orator Molo, 
uml employed several years in acquiring 
the knowledge requisite for an orator. 
He witnessed the barbarities of Marius 
and Cmua, and the prescriptions of Bylla, 
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after which the exhausted, Uood-ttained 
republic remained undisturbed under the 
vokc of its dictator. Cicero, at that time 
yearn old, endowed with knowledge 
and genius, appeared before the tribunals, 
at first in civil suits, afterwards in a crim- 
inal process, in wliich he defended Ros- 
eius Amcrinus, wlio was accused of par- 
ricide bv Chrysngonus, a freednmn of 
Hylld. lie conducted this defence with 
courage, confuted the accusers, and 
obliged the judges to acquit the accused. 
A tier this brilliant display, be remuined a 
year in Rome, and undertook another suit. 
Ill*- conduct, in Imth instances, must have 
displeased the dictator. Rut his Aelglitat- 
i d health obliged him to travel ; and he 
went to Athens which was still the centre 
of science. Hen* lie resided in flic house 
of an academician, was vi-itcd by the 
philosophers of all the schools, and profif- 




exile! After this suit, Cicero waa elected 
to the office of edile. Though possessed 
of qjily a moderate fortune, he managed, 
by well-tjrned liberality, to gain the af- 
fections of the people. whilst he lield this 
office; Blit, for the execution of liis plans, 
he was likewise in need of the friendship 
of die great, to' obtain which he joined the 
party of Pompcy, the head of the nobility 
and the first citizens of Rome. He be- 
came his panegyrist and most zealous 
adherent. Cauiine at that tiinC hpgan to 
plan his conspiracy against the republic, 
lie was accused of extortion in his gov- 
•eminent of Africa, and Cicerp was on the 
jKiiur of undertakuig his defence, when 
they I Moraine rivals, liemg both candidates 
for the consulship. Cicero’s merit pre- 
vailed over Catiline’s intrigues and the 
envy of his enemies. He was chosen . 
cohmtl unanimously ; and now commences 


»d by the ui<tniction of the musters of* the most splendid period of liis political 

life, lie succeeded in defeating the con- 
spiracy of Catiline, (q, v ,) At tlie same time, 
he conducted a pm ate suit, in a masterly 
*-|K*eeh defending Murena, consul elect for 
the ensuing y car, against the accusations 
of the J*toje Cuto. '“After Catiline’s fall, 
the Romans greeted Cicero as die father 
of hi> country. But a faction-* Hi hi me 
< >u would not concei t to hi** rendering an ac- 
of ef- rouut of his odinuristrution; and, on retir- 
ueuce proved tlie \alue of lu*« (iieciau p mg from the consulate, 4 ’ieero was only 
‘ itheis he defended able to pronounce the celebrated oath, “I 


oiaton . Thu* he passed six months with 
hi-* friend Atlicus, in the enjoyment of 
literary pursuits. Ill- initiation into the 
mysteries of Klcii-i- is supposed to have 
taken place iiIkmiI this 1 time. He also 
undertook u journey to Vsia, and remain- 
(•'. -nine time at Rhode-, vvlmie he likr- 
wis vi-iied the mo-t di-tingm-hed ora- 
i its, and |»unnnk in fhew exerci-c 
.i- refiirn to Home, his di-pl«iv 


m-miction. \molig 
Hie celehi. iteil actoi Ro-cm-, hi- thi lid, 
.in I nia-ter in the art of elocution. At 
1 . 1 - 1 . at theatre of *’10, tie engaged m public 
bu-me— . He became que-tor of Sirjly , 
(hiring tlfe prevalence of a gtcift -carcitv 
ai Rome, and managed toconvev a large 
quantify of corn from thence to the cnpi- 
t*il, though it was difficult for him so to 
do without exciting the displeasure of 
file Sicilian-. He afterward*, returned to 
Rome, and appeared us mi orator, defend- 
ing the causes of private individuals, mere- 
ly foi the sake of fame. It was an hoiiui- 
uhle'duy for Cicero, when the aiuliussadnrs 
Irom Sicily apiwarcil ludbre him, with 
t)u* request that he would conduct their 
suit against their governor Yerres. He 
showed himself worthy of the confidence 
of an oppress* d iieople, and appeared 
agam-t this powerful rohticr, after iiav mg 
himself collected proofs of Ins crimes m 
S.'cilv. He was opposed by the celebrat- 
ed ifortensiiis. The crimes of Wires are 
painted in the liveliest colors in his im- 
mortal sjH'cchcs. Seven an* preserved, 
but only two of them wen* delivered. 
Horteiisius was struck dumb by the force 
of truth, and Verms went into voluntary 


swear that 1 have saved the republic.” 
C:e-ur wit- always Ins opjionent, mid 
Ponijiey l'carcd a citizen who loved lilier- 
ty too much to lie favorable in the tntim- 
v irs. Cicero saw Ins credit gradually dc- 
c leasing, and even liis safety threatened*. 
He therefore oecupied himself more than 
ever with science, vviote the history of his 
con-ulate, in iireek, mid compose^ a 
liUtiii |H>em on the -awie subject, m three 
book-. At last the storm broke out. Cki- 
dius, Cicero’s enemy, cau-ed a law to In* 
renewed, declaring *cv cry .one guilty of 
trea-on, who commanded die execution of 
a Roman citizen U'fore the )>eople had 
coutlcifined him. The illustrious ex-con- 
sul put on mourning, and up|**ajrd, ac- 
companied by the und nmuy young 

patricians, demanding the protection of 
du* (H'ople. CliMlius,at the head of armed 
adherents, iiL-ulted tlieiiWQ'i^catctlly, and 
ventured even to besiege the senate. Ci- 
cero, iqum this, went into voluntary exile, 
travelled through Italy, mid ultimately 
took refuge ill Thessulonien, with Ploiirus. 
Clodius, in the memi time, procured noqr 
decrees, in consequence of which Cicero’s 
eountry-aeatb WTre tom down, and a teiu • 
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pto of firtedom built on the site of hxs 
house at Rome. Cfceitft wife and chil- 
dren were exposed , to ill treatment. — 
i Whilst the accounts of these occurrences 
drove the unhappy man almost to despair, 
a change favorable to him wni* preparing 

• in Rome. TW audacity of (lodiut* be- 
came equally insupportable to all. ‘ Pom- 
icy encouraged Cicero’s friends to get 
rim rpcalh*d to Rome. The senate de- 

* clarwl that it would not attend to any , 
business until tin* decree which ordered 
his lianishment was revoked. Through 
the zeal of tin* consul Lentulus and at the 
pnt|Misitiou of several tnlwnes the derive 
of recall passed the assembly of the jieo- 
ple, m the fl 'flowing year, m spite of a 
lilthhb tumuli, m which l VeroV brother 
tinnitus was dangerously wouftded. In 
the* honorable manner tVero returned, 
Miter an al>seiice of ten months The as- 
m mbled senate received him at the gates t 
ij’ the city. and Iils entiv resembled a 
triumph. The republic undertook the 

t »-iiarge of rebuilding Ins houses. From 
T l»is jienod, a new epoeh commence* m 
« V*toV life. Ills republican real dimin- 
ished in pmjiortionAi* his atfaelmient to 
Ponqiry increased, whom he derlaivd hi- 
f* neiactor. Clodiiw op|K»i-cd witJi aims 
tin lvhuil *'ng of tVcm’s hour's, and 
often attacked iiini |irr<oiialiy. Milo rc- 
lied Ins attacks, and acciiM d Inin. at # 
die same time, Indore tin* tribunal. Rome 
h ••.•nit; frequently a lit*M of Uuth . < *»« 

jo. meanwhile. priced <ev«nd y«ar* with 
httle puhbc employment. oirujmd with 
hi* rhetors'll works. To oblige Poiiijm v, 
ht defended Vatmiii* and Gahimu«, two 
ritio ns ut* LnuI character, who had shown 
thcm-elves hi* unplacafile enema *.. At 
tls k ace uf ol, he entered the roll* ge of 
rin; augur*. The death of the turbulent 
('loditi*. who was^lmii by Milo, de|i\eied 
inu from In* mo*t dangerous ^|>|mmjCh,. 
He defended the perpetrator of tin* an, 

• who was iu«v trnnd and avenge!, in a 
bcaunftii sjieech : but the pre-uue of 
PomjieyV **oldierK, and tJie tumult of the 
friends of riodius, confuted him vv'Yiht 

w «ich»veriiig i*. At tin** period, the senate 
" npfxrinted hull go\enioi nfCibria. (Ve. 

* ro conducted a war, wink* in tin- ofticc, 

• with good nuec**ws, repulsed the Parthian*, 

stud was grated .by the soldiers with tie* 
title ofimperator. Hut he was not allow - 
'<f,wed the honor of a triumph. As soon as 
'PflHt* twin of office had expired, lie returned 
1 t» Rome, which was threatened with sen- 
ptM disturbances, owing to the rupture 
\ between Opsar and Pompey. I ) rend mg 
the borrow of a civil war, he endeavored 
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in vain tp>econcile the rivak Ceeear a d-*i 
vanced towards Rome, and Pompey was . 
forced ut fly with *t}ic consuls and the 
senate. Cicero, not anticipating this sud* . 
den approach of Caesar, was still in Italy, 
Caesar saw him at Forming bqt was not 
able to gain him over; for, although ecp* 
vinced that the jiaiiy of Caesar was likely 
to prevail, and* although his eon-hi-l&w, 
Dolalielln, was one of Caesar’s confidant*, 
he was prompted by his souse of honor 
to return to Pomjiey . After the Imttfe of 
Plmrsalia and the flight of Ponqiey, he 
refused to take tlie eotnmnnd of some, 
tmijis vyhohad remained at Hyrrluiclriuni,® 
but returned to Italy, which was governed 
by ( jesnrV representative, Antony. This 
return was attended with several U!iplea»' 
ant circumstances, until the conqueror 
wrote to him, mid soon after received him 
graciously. I’iccro n6w devoted himself 
entirely toflitemture and philosophy. He • 
v\;i< divorced from his wife Terentia, to 
enable him to marry a Isautiful and rich 
heuvsss whose guaidmn he was Rut the 
pecuiiiury consideration* which induced 
him to take t lii** step could never prevail 
on him to flatter jsiwer: on the contrary, 
lie purposely kept aloof, and ridiculed tlie 
tlatfen n. of Tiesur, priding limeWf on h».s 
iKinegyric of C "rtto. Hut In* di*uflecnnn 
wi i* overcome by the hlienility of Cirsar. 
when lie pantoiiei] Mareellu*. F.nniptur- 
eil by this act of favor, which restored hit* 
friend to him. < ’icero broke silence, and 
dr liven d u (anion* oration, wliicfi con- 
tained a* much instruction as panegyric 
fojr the dniafoi. Siam after, liy e|>oke in 
iletriice of I.igAHUh, and f’lesar, relenting, 
gave up l*»s puqiose of conderuuing Uic 
arriv'd to death. Cjceru now n*gmiie<l a 
}>art of Ins former consideration, when tbr 
death of In* daughter TiiIIju tx’currwh 
ami afteetiM* him very jNiiufuliy. The as- 
sassination of i’a-sar ojmmkmI a’ new caw j r 
to the onitor. He lnqied to regain great 
political jiifluence. The conspirator* flut- 
ed with him the honor of an enterprise m 
which no part, hail been assigned him; 
and the leN* he hud contributevi to it liitn- 
self, the mod' anxious was lie to justify* 
tin* deed, and pursue the udvuuUigt 1 * 
winch it offered. Rut Antony took Ci®- 
sar’s place. Kveu in this turbulent year, 
(Veru found leisure. lor literary occupa- 
tions, und, among other laltors, completed 
Ins work Ih Gloria , which was lost as law* 
a* in the 14th century. He determined 
on going to Grwce, where ho could live 
in safety ; but be soon relumed to Rome, 
and cotn|ioaed those admirable orations 
against Antony, which are known to us by 
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the name of .PWZipnie#, and which are always remained a n^odeL Afic^ the re- 
equally distinffuiftluHl for eloquence anil viva) of learning, he; wae the moat admir- 
fmtriotitdii. Hi* implacable enmity to- <C the anejent wntm; and the purity 
waftta Antony induced him to, favor .and elegance of his style wilf always place 
, young Octavius, although the pretended, him Ha the first rank of Roman claW?. 
moderation of the latter did not deceive The style of his philosophical ^writings, 1 
huiL With hint originated all the .crier** witliout pmtoricni ostentation, breathe 
gtftic resolutions of the senate in favor of that pure Attic elegance which some of 
the war which the consuls and the young las cuntcin|>orarics wished also to see in 
( ‘tesu* were coiuhictitig, in the name of his orations. Tlie orator is seen, howrv- , 
I lie republic, Hgaiiist Antony. Octavius cr, in liis prolix hnd comrwraiively unani- 
hating possessed himself of the consulate, mafed dialogues. Ilia philoaoplueal works, 
Hiui tbrmod an alliance with Antony turn .the principal j*ut of the contents of winch 
# l.cpidus, after the ileath of flic two* con- is taken from the Greek, and which 
hi!**, the power of the senate and of the Voinhiue academic and Stoic doctrines 
orator yielded to the arms of the tvium- and principles, jkissiW very unequal in- 
vtry Cicero, who Imd always spared Oc- t crest fi»r us. Thus, for example, his 
ins, xiimI even promised to Brutus to lie work 1)e JSioiurn Deorutn is, for us, only 
ornueiled with him, was at In-t eon- a collection of emus: the Tusndawt • 
juiced that lilHTty wm at an end. At^ ({nastionrs are full of the suhtiltics of 
Ttiseiilum, whither hr had retired with the Athenian school: his work De fflni- 
his la other mid nephew, hr Irani! that his bus Iitmorum H Malontm likewise tie- . 
Maine, 'at Ant<»m\ demand, Imd liecn longs to this somew Imt diy, dogmatic phi- 
added to the list of'lhe proscrib'd. Ifr lo*s»ph\. On the other hand, his works 
n*|iuired, in a state of iridrrwion, to the on practical morals have maintained their 
M*a-ciui*h and ctnliarked. ('outran winds full \alur. The l>ook Dr OJjiriis i> to tins 
drove him hack to the shore. \t the request day the tiiuM mali.se on virtue, inspired 
of hi- slaves, he i mharked n second tim^ b\ pure huumii wisdom. Tlie pleasure* of 
but mioii returned again to await hi- fate friend -lap and old age have likewise lieen 
it hi- eountrv -seat near Pontiur. **f will »*\c« llentK set forth in (Veroy De .jami- 
d»e. M exclaimed In*,** in in\ i ountiy, whieh tin :uid Dt 4ufe. Of las political 
i have more than once saved/* klis*4nves. wmk lh Republican a csiiMilervhle part 
*s'mg the iieighttf>rh<mdaln»ud\ drstmheti* was hnmght to light bv Maio, and pub- 
h> tJiewiliher^of thctriuiiivirsendeavie. d Ii<hed in Koine in Ic*>2. Cicero wrote the 
to cojivev him away in a litter, hut soon m\ hook*' De Hep, in h^f 54th vear. In 
di-cmered the murden rs at then heels. these he citdcav ur>nl to -how hv what 
Tticv prepared for combat: !iu* t'teero, |*oliev, vv'liat res<*un*v> and what morals 
who felbiimt death was unavoidable, «or- Koine bad obtained the dominion ol'the 
dried them to make no rrM-tutire, Ihiit world. Steinacker pnhMied these fra*r- 
hi- head before Popduis, the commander inents ;& Leipsie, m I&jft. Yillemun 
oi tho murderers, who Imd mire hern trails! tted and ixphaie si them (Pans, lWft). 
stived by his el<K|ucnce, and mi tiered death The work lias also Icmui translated in the 
more courageously than he had home Tinted States (New York, 182KV Pru- 
mis'forttme. He died m Ins (jl?h tear,, lessor Gust. Muiudcbf in Cractiw, gives 
A. T. T. 711 (B. f. 4ft). His head ami art account of the ^annatian copy of ('i- 
haiids were, by the onieis of Antouv, nf- een» Dt Rtp., which, in 1W1, was in the 
ti\od to the same rostrum from which the |nsh^ioii of a Yoll^nimi iu»bletuan, and 
niaior, ils Liv\ says, hud jwmivd forth elo- lias since di.Nipnear»\l, in his work, .V. 
qmnee unequalled hy any human voire. Tull. Cinrrmis Lihri Dt Republic*! notit . 
Ticcni nienwd the eharaetcr which Vu- t \Mu is Surma I. (Gottingen, Itfio). Ac- 
gustus gave him hi tlicne words : “He n>nlmg to him, (hislickt ustni this copv ; n 
w as a gciod citj/en, who loved his country his woik De ptrftcto Senator e, Cicero's 
sincerely.” He was (jKUtieularly consider- works De Dirhmlitne and Dt Lepibu* 
mg the spirit ol his tunes) a virtuoua man, are instructive monuments td* antiquirv. 
tor his faults were Old) weaknesses of The sumo piulosophieid wqit is eviddit 
character, not vir<»s, and lie always pur- iu ull his oratorical treatises, par?a*ulurU 
kuc*ji good for its own saki‘, or (what, if a in flu* most n?q>ortant of them, De Oni- 
fault, is easily torriven) for the soke of (ore, although this cdhtnins as little of util* 
mine. His heart was ojH*n to* all noble itv for us a.- the fYoria Oratoribus, Topi- 
impressions, to ull great and* ftn<* feelings, m, De Partition* Oratorio , Arr. r i ?|n* 
to irntriotisni,-' friendship, gratitude, and most interesting of all Ciceros work-. u*r 
love of science, ("iccro’s eloquence has txibtenrv, are lus Einstulc, Jamtltares and 
VOL. III. 17 • r J 
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iii AUk*mZ which give a more exact and’ from the natural jealduajr oV tho -Italian, 
lively idea of the Mate of the republic than 'who seems to change his character com- 

L! .1 I— i .1 I— • U l i 


any of his other works, and display fnoet 
' strongly the characteristic traits of the au- 
’ thor. They are translated, in a masterly 
sfyk’, VViclamk The life of Cicero 
W vvnuen, of old, by Plutarch, and 
has lieeu also, in modern tunes,* hy Mid- 
dleton iuk! Mora bin. In the publication 
and explanation of his works. Panlus and 
‘ Aldus Maiiufiu*. Lambinus. ilie two Oru- 
ters, the two Oronovii, \c\. have distin- 
guished themselves. We |N»stf-is late edi- 
tions of lus entire works, h\ J. A. Fmcsti, 
Beck mi(| Selmtz. Cicero'* life, interest- 
ing on mam accounts, i* part ini lari) m» 
to the historical politician, ns showing ll»e 
coiin>«{II< nc«*s ol the deplorable state of* 
, the Koiikui republic, in flic ease of mi dis- 
tinguished an individual, as well us the 
i!ii|x>s««!hility of preserving its liliertv. Ca- 
to; tVero, and Home others, \\ t re worth) 
of having lived in a bettei age of the rc- 
puhlie. to the corruption of which they 
tell niutfvrs.— In apfiearcd a highly 
important work, edit'd by Main up v , 
('bissirorum • lurtunnn * l atirunis (odin- 
hts Editnnnn : Tu tints / rf //, nu ant* 
Antrilo Maju, I at i ran a RihliMhtra Pm- 
ferto. Ronur* 7 \f/ds I <«/ iranut, >vo. 

The second volume contain- all the imir- 
jnents ot‘ Casern’s orations which have 
l*eim disjovrred by Man*. Nebula and 
IVv ron. 

CjcmioM' : tin till* of the jiei-oii vv ho, 
in Italy, and paftieukuh m home, -nou- 
and explain-' to -tnuiger- runusiiii * and 
aul4<{iuti« - The ftilkativnie-s ot' -m I, 
fsTMin*. ha- procured them the name of 
rirtron*. in jocular nlhj-ion in C *e« n». \ 

gVMid. cii enme fifti-t |mjsso— e\t«*n-ivr and 
<n curate information . and -•< u tal di-tm- 
gui-hed an Inrologists have pursuit tin- 
busine-s, it- it givi* them mi op|x»nimi?\. 
while sirving otherir. to make io|nm; d 
examinations of the works of art. and thus 
to Ik come coutinuali^ more familial wi*li 
them. Sigiion* .Nihhi i- the mo-t di-nn- 

guished en crone. He exntnut- .ihicjiil- 
tit*s on the njiot, m llome, m a \» rv 114’* 1- 
estmg manic r. 

Ciu-mo; a name given, siiic«- ihi 17 th 
4 rent tin, in Italv, lo the prole— ed gal- 
lant of a married lnd\. It 1- the fi-h- 
ion, amunir the Juglcs ranks in Imlv, tm 
the hutdimuf, from tin 1 day of 1 nun 1. age, tu 
associate with his wife in his own In him* 
only. In society, or plans of puhhc 
amusement, site it accompanied la tiie 
ririgbto, wlio even attends nr in r toilet, 
ib receive her commands tor the dav. 
This custom id the more extraordinary, 


pletely gfter marriage, Father Bant has 
made the* Cidsbtatttra the eulijoct of a 
moral work, and divides If into I arga and 
strrtta ; the first kind be thinks) nardona- 
ble, but the latter lie rygards with repug- 
nance. This custom is much on the ‘de- 
cline in Italy. 

Ckoonaka, l/CU]K»ld, count of, liorn at 
Ferrara, ulioiit 1780. He. early showed a 
gn at taste for the fine arts, llis brat work 
vv as Mntwrie Storichf dri Letlvrati ed Ar- 
tist \ F*rrttrtsd (Ferrara, 1811). i\«|»oleon 
made him president of the academy of 
line arts at Venice, when* Ins house be- 
came a central jaunt for the lovers of the 
tin*» art-. The French ent]>en>r also as- 
sisted him in lus enterprises, and made 
him knight of the iron crown, Viler the 
•emperor*- fall, tin* \u-tmn government 
alkiwed ( Voguam to retain Ins place ns 
piv-ident of tin* academy of line arts. In 
Isis, he aocumpHiiied the works of art 
sent by ’In- gov I mmerit of V emce to Vl- 

< 1111,1 a- a pn -ent for the empriiss Caro- 
lim* ol \u-tna \t the same tune, he 
piV-ented la 1 100 ropier of Ins Oz/niggio 
th lit Pntnmu limit alia Mmsta tU (' dr - 
tdifm . hifrcsta (Venice, l^ls. p»| with I* 
Migraving- 'I'lit vvoik is splcndidlv i \e- 
i tiled Be- ides the {00 copies presented 
n» the eihpn — , only .*H)0 were struck otV, 
which isvtr came into tin Inmk trade. 
Tin- (hwnggn*, tiieivlon. In longs to the 
gp.it nilrjKignipJijcu! niritie'*. (S*e the 
» oimf- Lt It* ra mi//u Statua ramn t st ntantr 
Ptdtmma ( a on*//, \ eniee, 1^17, n. 101 . 1 

< *i< ogn.ini. Ii\v tug longehtertaiiMMl the idea 
of CMHi.icung \V liicki lirmmfs fli<ror\ ot 
Vrt t«» tiie iate-i line-, and having erd 
!*•« t' o' eopi«»(is nmtenfds for this fuiq»oN . 
.1 length produced a work which has Inn 11 
viohiitlv cttackcd, In>iIi on account of ih 

prolixity and it- deficiencies. | Sf how- 
ev t r. on* which cannot U* disju iwd with. 
It- nil* 1-. Slo» it: d*lia SruUura dal sm 
Hworicintt ntu m Italia si no at SitaCa di 
(<inuni* ot vvlneli vo|. I, lb!., with t*i cop- 
}n rjilati-. w.i- published 111 Venice, at the 
t \ jm use of the author. It w.is followed, 
m 1** Hi, by vol. 7, containing 5*0 engrav- 
ing-. This \ohime had nn its title, Sino 
at St tola XI\. Vol. *1 was published in 
|e Is, with t si platen. Of the i£d edition, 
the oth vol. ap]N*ared at Prato in 1824. 
When the first volume was completed, 
<’i<ognam pres*-nted it luiritM'lf to Nap<*- 
leoii, tr* w hom it is dedicated. On hi* visit 
to Pans for this ptiti»o*c, he was ek*ctcd a 
iiieinlierof fheiti-titutc. He hail remved 
assistaricfs from the French government 
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in thte execution of . ills work ; but 'live iwt^or bird, a capital ointment fer irrita- ' 
was witlidrawn on tlio restor&tion of the * bje sores, with which a poultice .does not 
Bourbons* and the author liccame much agree. 

embarrassed, as ho luul spent a great port Cm. Don Rodrigo (Roy) Diaz, count 
of liis private fortune iti the undertaking, of Bivar, sumamed trie Cid, born in 102fi, 

In consilience of having been confound- the model of the heroic virtues of his age, 
rd with another Cicognara, who was irn- ' and die fkr wer«dif Hpanish chivalry, styled 
prisoned in Italy as a xnemln r of the by his enemies (the ambassadors of the 
Cariioimri, he published a letter, while at Moorish kings) il mio Cid (my lord), and 
Tims, on the subject of the jiolitioul per- by (us king and country men Cqmpeadar 
seditious in his country, and expressed (hero without an iipial), continues to live 
Jiis opinion veiy freely. On his return in the jioetiy of ills country. We were 
from Fans, lie w'us 'received at Venice made acquainted with the history of his 
very coolly, and, in consequence, went to life by the ftlay of tin*' great Corneille. 
Koine, llaung spent his fortune in his •Rodngo loved and was beloved by Xmie- 
litemry enterprise-, la* was obliged yy sell jie* daughter of I^ozano, count of Gonnaz, 
his lilmiiy, which lie had been *‘M) tears in who, with Diego, the father of Rodrigo, , 
collecting. For the* purfio-c he puhh-hed excelled all the knight- at the court of. 
a ( 'atalogo rnfpanato rfn Libri d'Arll Feidmand I of Castile. The envy of 
t d\liUirliUit posseduti dal Conit CiVog- Gonna/ at Diego’s superior (estimation at 
warn (Pi-a, 2 vol>.). Tin- catalogue i- a court produced a dispute lietween the 
work of \alue, the title,- are accompa- twy, winch 'led to a duel. Gorina/ van- 
ruefl with bibliographical notice*. A mom: quills d die old Diego, and, him lit being 
the smaller work* of the count, of wlw h added to thi- disgrace, Diego demanded 
there are many, i" hi Fahbrit lit pin tuspi- Irom his -on tin* blood of the offender. 
rm di IVnr:m, misurtilt, ithistraff td 1 / 1 - In the content Utween honor and love, 
tapliah dvi JWunhn thUn f uutrt H Atm- the former prevailed in the breast of the 
dtmiadtilt bill* mlrfi (\ i*ince, 1 "’JO, 2 \ • »JL-. \ until, ani^Gorma/ fell. Ximene, unfhr- 
fol ) The work contain** 250 engrav mg-, tunate a- a daughter and a ini*trc-*, could 
and the greater pail of the i nlie il olwr- vm longer li-t» n to 4 the voice ofloVe: it 
vatimisap h\ Cicognara lum-clf. lxe.nnc nec« r\ li»r l.u to demand 

< *irt r\. Tlie-cn lua.ot * ominoii Aiu"i- . uj'cnncr u the obji * t of her affection*, 
iean hemlock ( ionium h»andatnm), i- on% and Kod'igo would willing!) have ruslieij 
of the mn-t valuable and uftpoitum of to die eomhar, if h\ so doing he could 
medicinal vegetables It i- a plan: tiahg- have allev lAted the torment- of a facerated 
enous in most temperate climate-, and is loan. But no champion was found to 
found common!) alone walls and feim-, meet the voiing hero : mid nothing hut the 
and about old ruin- and btiilfluur- It i- di-charge of the important duties winch 
an annual plant, of four or live feit in devolved upon bun could pn-erve bun 
height, having verv fine double pinnate from .-inking under hi- despair. Five* 
leaves, of a pule-gn* n coloi, and Itcantig Muon-h kings upfiearcd in (’aside: de- 
flowers of a greenish-white, m huge, flat vu-tutiun and death !tecom|Kuucd tlieir 
heads. It was tir-t intioduced to general piogrr— . Ko«lrigo, who wu-'iiot vet 20 
notice, together with othet vegetable,- of v ears of age, threw htfWlf up >n he* noble* 
the same kind, b) Ivaroii Storck ftf \ icniia. lfbr-r Bubiccu, and, at the head of his 
Thi* most common form in which it i- va-sil-, went to meet the enemy, who 
administered, is the extract, w Inch i- giv en -oon eca-ed to Ih» t*K* terror of the country, 
m pills. < >f this, from 12 to <i() gruitis per 'Hie young hero sent the live captive kings t 
day may he taken for a long time. It is to Fenhuund, who, as a rewanl for his 
i rival liable in all chronic inflammation-, brAverv, gave him Xniiene, am! united 
and cidargements of glandular "parts, a> tho-e whom the dwniv- of fate seemed te . 
the liver, the vvomh, \ c., tumors of which have separated forever. The) were mar- 
it will sometimes remove m a >|»are of ried in Valencia. Ferdmiuid afterwanl- 
time, surprisingly short. Its u-e niav be added Galicia, liCon and Oviedo tt» Tas- 
confuiued, if i.ecessarv , for a long time, lilp, iuid pustenty call.-*bib l th<* Crwn/, 
and it ih not fouutl to debilitate or injure bur it was Rodngo who gnini'd*biiu*the 
the system in the manner that mercury name. A quarrel having an-en lietwepi* 
always does when long used. Irs groan Ferdinand and king Kmntm of \imgun 
leaves, stirred into a soti (Hiultica, fonniui coneeming the {hism'smoii of Falaliorm, 
excellent application for {Hunful son's and the latter challenged him to a single coyi- 
ulcers ; and the same loaves, dnod and tint, and ap|Kuntad tor hi- Mikistitiiie the 
rubbed line, make, when mixed yvith ce- knight Martin Uoii/ule/. Faniinami 
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choee'the Fid fur his* champion,’ ubd, bv 
bin means, obtained Cahthofra. Ferdi- 
nand, in hts will, divided his doniinkms 
among his soils : to Fancho he gave Cas- 
jile, to Alfonso bo gave Leoh and Oviedo, 
;«bd to Garcia, Galicia, ‘together with the 
^conquered jmrt of Portugal This divis- 

* km oaiLSed a oar lietweon the hrotliors, in 
which Fancho was victorious: this suc- 
cess was owing to the Fid, to whom ho 
had given the command of his throes. Al- 

t fonsa whs taken prisoner, Garcia brought 
ruin iijmhi himself by his ow tfiniprudcnoe, 
and it remained onlv to overcome the ob- 
stinate n-Mstnncc oi Zamora, \\ hen* Smi- 
cho V sM«t Frniea ruled. Before the walls 
of this city Fancho wil< assa.ssi»ut<i!, and 
'Alfonso, vi ho, eight months lietore, was 
vanquished by tin* Fill, was called to the 
tlirone. It i> related, in the IwillmK that 
the Fid mad the oath of purification, m 
the name of the states of (’aside, U*f»»re 
tfie m*vv king, on account uf tie* rtmrder 
of Sancho, with such impressive sohm* 
intv , that Alfonso shuddered, but was ul-o 
oftended. It i* certain that h** sj«ued 
nothing to gain over the ('id. The story 

• of this warrior require* a ciitical i \amnm- 
tiewu fsjimnlly what relato* M* lie mar- 
riage. • Veeording to history , Alfonso mar- 
ried him to donna Xihiene, hi^ niece (in 
1074 ); and consequently it sei in- hi* must 
consider him twice married. John von 
Mull' r, the German hisU»n:,M. -uppo-» s 
'that the daughter of die proud forma/ 
may have Imvii hi** hrst \iiuene. How- 
ever that may I**, u is certain that the( id. 
not wit hounding tin* itfiponuni s»rv.c»- 
which he rendered to he* king. oft» u e\- 
jH*nenci»d the iiicousttuicy of royal favor. 
A man like him. of strict inn grity and 
virtue, of an inflexible and lofty -pint, 
who despised an efVeii^rmte lit*, was not 
fitted for courts. 41 isj true tnend and 
brother in anus, \lvafi I lane/ Minays 
his wife mid child, well* hi*, world. Tin 
gravity of Ins couiitemaftee evened ie-|h et 
end reverence, hi<* retired h(e afforded 
room for the -landers of the ccurti* r- ; and 
he vva* <‘\}M^*d to frequent rcproaeho*. 
.Blit, in tunes of necessity, his uhsm.iii<'< 
was again sought, and he' was loo gener- 
ous to remember |«i<t nflTeiic***. The king 

* finally took from him all that he h.ul 

* given him, wife t aud mwin-n ; hut. from 
chaine or*f«ar,'l»e afterwards restored Xi- * 
meue. Disgraced, plundered, forced to 
4tyMsud f >n bun* If alone, ISodngo was now 

, happier ami greutt r than U*l»»re. Kver 
I nm to iiis country and In* religion, he 
muled an anuy by the reputation of lu- 
name alpnc, to subdue the Moor* m Va- 


lencia. In, the midst of his career of con* 
quest, he battened to the assistance of his 
king, who was hard premed by Joseph, 
the thunder of Morocco ; but themnly re- 
turn for this generosity was new ingrat- 
itude. He therefore departed by night, 
•with his most trusty followers, and, ‘for- 
saken dnd ill provided, fled from the king, 
lie, liuvvever, remained true to himself, 
ami fortune to him. His magnanimity 
ogam overcame the king. Permission was 
given to all to join the forces of the Fid, 
who Mill maintained the cause of Spain, 
and always with distinguished succor. 
» Alfonso declared aloud, in the presence 
of tluytivious courtiers, “This ('id serves 
me much Utter than von.*’ and could no 
longer lie previtited from visiting hint 
From tin- tins*, lie was never estranged 
from hip:, although he unintentionally 
plot noted the ntnyhinatioiiH of his ene- 
mies. Two brothers counts of Camnii, 
had re-oh rd, by a marriage with the 
daughter* of the Fid, to obtain pi»*se***ioti 
of hi- wealth. The king himself pro 
moled their suit, and the Fid yielded to 
hi^ vvislie* With donna Hlvna mid dun 
lia riol, tin y n*c«ived likewise the gn ;* 
treasures which the arm- of the Fid hud 
won. But senictly 1 . d they dismiss ,* 
tin ir attendant-, when, in a wild, menu 
lamous desert, they stripped the garment- 
t/oin the jH'rsoiiH of the ladies, hound and 
U*nt tin m till |Kun choked their cries, and 
departed with tie* rii'inev. \ trusty m r- 
vant. whom the Fid had sent after them 
tlehvend the ladies from (heir wretched 
m’ nation, and tin vile deed was proiigh* 
to light. The Fid demanded jtiHire, V L 
fbllso MilllMoned all the vassals of Iaot 
aqd ( aside to a high court of liit-tice a' 
tie e,r\ *if Toledo*. The Fid fli*tuand' d 
tie Y» stora*ion of hi> treasures, and opjie*- 
uinity to take vengeance for the in.-ult. by 
a c6mUit between the counts of Famor 
and the ehumpions whom he shou'd 
liana*. 'I'hey ttiught to avoid the eoiid^C, 
but the king insisted on it. With ill-* «»i 
e» ail'd fear, they wide to tile liste ; t! ■ 
knights of the Ful overcame both thei' 
and their uirde: their dishonored live- 
wen* span'll. The latt e.xf>loit *of the (V 
was th«* nipture of riagtiiitiini(Miimeilr»\ 
after which Jie died ut Valencia, in ih. 
74th year of his ugt* ( I05*!>). What th‘- 
hero won, and for many yeti re deleinhd, 
ihe muted power of I^on and ( ’astile was 
warrely nbk» to impmchc ugrunst ihc i i»- 
ereuf'hmenta of tlte infidels. Ilia widow, 
thenTore, went with the dead UmIv of tb*i 
hero to C'ottik*. He whs hiinecf at th‘* 

< on vent of Ft. Pet**i of i'anlMm, in « 





tomb which was honored by emperors 
and kings* There rests the 'noble Xime- 
nc, and under this trees before the convent 
ties the 4iuthfuD horse Babieca. The ad- 
ventures of the Cid, particularly his ban- 
ishment and return, .are the subjects of the 
oldest Castilian poem, proliably compiled 
at the end of the 12th century, Poema del 
Cid cl CamjH'O'dor, which was published 
in ihe Coleccion dr Pocsias Castellano* 
anteriores nl Sigh XV y of Sanchez, in 
1775, and has lieen reprinted in KchiiliertV 
Riblioteta Castellano Portables ij Provt w- 
zal. The later hulluds, which conimeiun- 
mte the hero, wen*, at the lieginning of 
the Kith century, collected l»y Fernando 
del Castillo, and, ill KH4, again published 
bv Pedro de Flore/ m the Romance ro 


• mbs Crocker, in his tract on The Art of ' 
making and managing* Cider, that the 
meet certain indications of the ripeness of 
Apples are the fragrance, of their smell, 
andTtheir spontaneously dropping from tlte 
trees. Wheti they are in this state of ma- 
turity, in a dry day, die limbs may, he 
says, tic slightly shaken, and partly dis- 
burtherted of their golden store} thus 
taking such apples only as are ripe, and 
leaving the unrip* longer on the trees, 
that they may also acquire a due degree 
of maturity . Mr. Burl observes, that “ the 
only artificial criterion employed to ascer- 
•fliin the quality of an apple for 'rider, i* ■ 
tin* sjiecific gravity of its musty 01 r linfer- 
meiited juice; of the weight eompareil 
with that of water. This, says Knight, 


General. Then* has also lieen published 
.i collection by Ksroltar — HisUtnn del muy 
noble y valt roso Caballero el Cid Huy f)iuz, 
ni Romances (LhImui, lt»15: Seville, lU’ty. 

V great numlicr ha\e been published iu 
the (Collection of the l**st \ncicnt Span- 
ish Ilistotical, Chivalrous and Moorish 
Poems, b^ Dipping (Altrnhurg and l.fip- 
sic, IHI7). Then* an*, in all, above a 
hundred of the*** ballade extant, Ilridf r, 
ill Iiin lH*}iuhfiil Cid (Tubuusi‘ 11 , lMlti*, lift-* 
translated into (iVimanTO of these ballad** , 
(protaihly some of the collection o| l!**rn- 
Imt). John von Miillw has vyntnn the 
lilt- of tin* Cut (in the K ‘th volume oj hi-* 
woiks) fn»m Sp.uu**h MMiree*, mostly from 
an old chroii'cle printed in Rhcu’s llist"- 
ria del Cid (Madrid, 17!>2). Whatever 
chronicles and song^ have convened to u** 
of the ^istorv of the Cid, lstmllei tetl, m 
the Chroniele of the Cid, tiorn the Spin 
ish, by Koliert Southey (London, lH0r*,4t».). 

Cidkk; a liquor iitode from the juice 
of apples. The quality of tlu^ popular 
I leverage dejK*uds principally on the tnl- 
lowmg pjutirulnrs, viz. — 1. kind of fruit; 
2. condition of the fruit when ground; 
!k .nmnn'T of gnnding ami pressing ; 4. 
method of conducting the requisite fer- 
mentation, mid precautions to lav taken 
against its excess.— I . The characteristic:* 


indicates, with verv considerable acciim- 
-cy,the strength of the future cider. Its 
weight and consequent value are siip|K>sed 
to he increased in the ratio of the increase 
of siicchanrie matter/’ Mr. Kniglit soys * 
that the Wrongest and most highly-flavor- 
ed rider whic h lias lieen obtained from 
the apple, vvtb produced from fnut grow- 
ing on a slialiow loam, on a limestnm 
ha-i-. \ II jhe w riter* on the subject seem 
to agree that calcareous earth shopldionn 
a component jmrt of the soiLof a cider- * 
orchard. Co.\c . ’V** the <ml whirl? yields ^ 
good wheat and eiovegi*. best for a eider- 
oiclinrd. Mr. Buel state**, “ My ’own oh- 
*m rvation would induce me also to prefer 
a dry and **oiii* what loos** soil, in which 
the roots destined to tiinu**h food for the 
tr»*e and fruit may p*netratt\ freely* and 
range extensively in search of nutriment/'* 
— 2. Condition of the fruit. Fniit should 
Ik* used when it lias attained full maturity, 
and liefore tt begins to dt*cay. The indi- 
eations of np'iicss wc have ntxjve stafc*d. 
Mach kind of appfe should lx* rnuiuifac- 
t u red separately, or, i# least, lhu.se kinds 
only should be nuxcvl w hich rip n nlxmt ’ 
the same time. Mr. Buel says, ** The ap- 
ple's si h mid npen ou*the tive, !** gathered 
when dry, m a cleanly manner, spread in 
an airy, eoveied sit nation, if practicable, 


of a good cider-apple (according to Mr. 
Buel of Allan)} are, a red skin, yetkivv 
and often tough and fibrous pulp, iistrin- 
gency, diy ness t mid rip'tuv* at the ruler- 
making season. Mr. Knight, u famous 
English liorticiihimst, asserts, that, “when 
the rind and pulp an* green, tlu* eider 
will always la* thin, weak and colorless ; 
and when tlfcse ape deeply tinged with 
yellow, it will, however manufactured, or 
in whatever soil the fruit may have 
grown, almost always possess color mid 
either strength or ricluiess." It is ol>4erv - 
17* 


lor#a tunc, to induce mi evapiration ot 
aqueous matter, which *w ill incn»ase the 
stn*ngtli and flavor of the liquor, and be 
Mqmnited from n»tieu fruit, and every kind 
hf tilth, I k* fore they aregrohnd/' — X. Grintj- 
ing, &o. The apples sluajdl** n.*tiuc«*d, 
by the milk as nenriv as pvssmle t ft a ifln- 
fonn mass, in which the rind and seeds 
are scarcely diseovendde, and the punace 
should he. exptsed to the air. Knight »v- 
certamed, by experiments, that, by ex|»»^- 
mg the reductnl pulp to tlir operation ot 
the atmosphere tor a few hours, the aj*e- 


t 
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cific et itivitv of the juice increased from gas. A bottle of French brandy, or half 

t a . « /S*a i vi ; * . ll Je.i i _ J.. . L 



mosphenc 

, don to be oxygen, which, according to completed. The best Mdcr manufactured 
, Lavoisidr, constitutes G4 per cent, of su- in the U. States is said to be that qf New- 
gar. For fine cider, be recoimuMids that ark, Now Jersey, pud that produced from 
tlie fruit he ground and pressed imper- ..an apple mostly cultivated in Virginia, 
fectly, and that the pulp be then exposed called the Virginia crab-apple . • 

24 hours to the air, being append and once ’ Cigar. (See Tobacco , and Cuba.) 
j or twice turned, to facnitate the nbsorp- Cioisani, Carlo ; a celebrated painter, 
tion of oxygen; that it he then gnnind bom at Bologna in 11128; a pupil of Al- 
agfun, and* the expressed juice Ik* added hono. He frequently coinmeiieed new 
to it l»ofore it is again pressed. A gmter works, but. was seldom sutticiently satis- 
ciiler-iniU was presented hv J. R. Newell/* tied with bis productions to consider them 
of Boston* at an exhibition 4f the Massa- . as finished. Uis Flight to Egypt was the 
chusetts agricultural society, in the an- work of six months. He knew how to 
tunm of ld28, for which he reeei\ ed a compose*, like the Caracci, and to distril* 
prciniuin of 12 dollars. It is thus de- ute his figures ui such a way that bis 
* scribed- by tlie committee 1 who awarded ^ paintings ap[»ear larger tlnui they real!} 
the premium: “It has a wooden cylinder, an*, lbs finest freseo paintings an* at St. 
upon the surface of which nail> an* fixed : •Wiehael in Fiasco. at Jbdogna, in mals 
.the head' an* slmq> upon the edg»*s, and Mipporird b\ angels, and m tin* saloon of 
protect nbo\c the cylinder about one 
eighth of an inch. The apple*, an* tilled 
into a hopper placed mcr the c\ lmd» i, 
ami led into a narrow c»\it\ at the npp* r 
side of it. The cylmd* r is mounted on .i 
high fnmie. Us axes being plan il m emu- 
(N>Hition Ih)\i>. \ rapid involution e* 

produced by eonneciing it with a hmv*- 
tmll b} licit* or baud*. The apple*, nr. 
reduced to a line puma*’, grand, no* 

PttnmI. It performed will ip po**- 


ence of the coinnatte. . and gis»n *1 q 1 
rel of ru-M j t apple*, in 1 miihiki HI •*»••- 
omt*— I. Fermentation. Tb** \iih»ii* 1*m- 

IlieMatinn eoiiim* nee*, and N niiiiu.te-. 

" difien in jieriod*, a *cordm^ ?«• ih* •■mid - 
tion juid qtiah'} of tie* fruit, and tlu* *tat«* 
of the w wither, \eeonhng to Knurle, 
the 1 k***i criterion to judge of th< prop* r 
moment to rack oft* mj draw the lupin* 
from the scum and sediment |, will U the 
brightness of the liquor which takes plun* 
after tlie dixdmtye of fixed air luis rea-**.i, 
and a thick cnM i** c*lbet**d on the -ur- 
•*fire. The cleax liquor should then. In- 
drawn oflT into 'another ca«*k. If it re- 
main* bnglit and «juiet, nothing more m *d 
'Ik* done to it till jbe succeeding spnng: 
but if a seiun coll* cts on the Mirth™ , it 
must iiw Median ly U* racked off again, t„- 


tlie FarneM* palace, where be lepresenteu 
Francis 1 of Frau* e touching <ior H * 
kmg^xwil. \t Ihiniin, in tin* ducal gni- 
fen, be painted sex end pieces e\ prefix •• 
of the powei of Imr, which lose nothin*, 
at the side of the pannings of Augustine 
Caracci. Hi he* painting of the slvtump- 
//off, at Foiii. he has mutated tlu licmitiPt 
Mir haft of Hindu in the cujuthi .it |!,|. 
\ liita. and other fine « onception** of* flu* 
puiitir: hut his o'.hei pien > he uauh 
i'nmggio l« i*. model Hi* does not s»> 
olh ii introduce f«ire-**liotic»ungs as the 
lautdainb: and, in his outlines end dm 
p* ry. | t .. piAsesse*. a finish jtocqliar ft 
1 If. His j** ncil is power fill, and his 

• oloiuig hi*!). Clement \I eonferm 
op Jam **4 vend puck* of distinction. Jh*. 
mg ntMteo‘M«>h«*d to paint the cupola of 
the • rmrch of Madonna did FuiM'o/ut F* : 
1*. be repaired to Forli with Ins miincrm s 
p.IjuK where he died ill 1711*. Ilis JttUM- 
ii i g" ba\« la*en Migmml bj \ a nous art 
fs. Of hi*, pupils, the most distuigicsh 

• d wen* Ci«-q»i, I'nuncM him, tiuaun, 
come F*h\ Cighiuu, bis son, and 0»ni . 
Paul ( 'ignani, las nephew. 

1 'n n i »n :tiu i* lit gvogruph} ; the i» 
guin Is tw< i u Pumplnlin iiml bit - 

S. of ifiourii 'J'liunis. The inliabitiuiN u? 


tills wouki produce bad efforts jf sullen d * tin* cnasta wen* formidable as piruto, m»«i 
.to sink. — Amonj^tlie precatttioim uwd to 
prevent vAcefteve fmiieiitatimi is xtum- 
t vting, which is fuming the cask with 
burning Htilphur. This is done In huni- 
.te A rap iiiipn'jnuitwl « nh .nlpliiir in ihr 
rmk in which tin* liquor m to !h- decani, d, 

•flsrhhAs been portly filled, him) rolling 
it, so a* to incorporate the liquor with the 


e\ei* disiurl*-*| tin* Agnail and foniMi- 
M as. The inlmldtnntH t»f the nortli»*ni 
(Mirtion hvfd iu 'jmit a nomadic lit**; 
diose in the ensf wen* di wited to agricul- 
ture. Ah gander made Cilicia a Macedo- 
nian prminee; it then passed to tlie 
Syrian*. Foinpey sulxlued its piratical 
iiihuHitanta. It wus governed by king* 
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under some of the Rotfc&n emperors, but sical, instruction from $a&him, entered . 
wuh made a Roman province in, tike time the conservatory of Loretto, where lie irq- 
of Vesjmsian. • 4 « bib^i the principles of the school of Du- 

Cilickjm; originally, a coarse, rough'' ran'te, and studied with great assiduity. 

ri!,s — He soon displayed his superiority in the 
Sacriftcio di Mramo , the OHmjnme , and 
otlier con»|K>sitions. At the age of 25 , he* 
iiad already gained the tpplause of the 
. principal theatres of Italy. He was in- 
vited to St. Petersburg (where lie remain- 
ed four years) and to several German 
courts, to cumpoevs heroic apd comic ope- 
ras. In the latter , 4 he j>articularly distin- 
guished himself by the novelty, wanntli, 
•humor and liveliness of his ideas, and b> 
a thorough acquaintance with stage effect. 
Among his 120 operas, the most celebrat- 
ed are, Penelope , Gli Orazj e Curia^j, and 
Jlrlnsrrsc , among the operc sene ; and 
among the opere bvffe , L'Jtaliano in Lon - * 
dra, L'Amor costanle , II pittore Parigino, , 
and many others. Him coinicf opera II * 
Matrimonio segrrto excited general entbu- 
suism, and received the signub honor of 
U*mg performed twice on the same even- 
ing, at lla* desire of the enqierof Feopoid. 
Fiom Vienna he went to Naples, mid be- 
came m\ ol\ed there 111 tlie revolutionary 
commotion-*, lie died at Venice, 111 1801 , 
fiotu the etfectM of the lll-treiitiuefit which 
lie had Wen suhj *cted to in prison. Hi? 
Im-t, h\ Taiioia, was placed in the Pan- 
theon at Koine, m lHlti, at tilt* side 11ft 
thine of Saechmi and Pacsiello. 

Cm mu, or CniMERixvs, wen* the firs’ 
German trill * 1 known to the Greek*. 
Then acquaintance with them was ac- 
quired -**ii«i after the Trojan war, wliei 
the Cunhri *aHicd forth out of theii 
dwelling* in Taunt* ami European Tar- 
tan, and entered Asm Minor. At tha: 
time, the Sr\ tliian* were foreetl to giv* 
wav to tlie tfaesagetas and ratin' from tin 
east of the Caspian set towards the conn 
t* of the Fimbri to the west. This triln 
now *plit mto parties 011 the questioi 
.whether the\ should comply with tin 
wishes of their kings ami opjKisc tin 
strangers with arms, or, iys hnolhfcr jttirr 
utilised, emigrate. The dispute wus dc 
eidcd hv a battle, in which the rova 
party was overcome. After the den* 
naif lieen buried on tlie shores of tin 
Tvras ( Dniester), where Herodotus sav 
their sepulchral?, the vapmrished pan; 
fled to the north and east side of tlie Pon 
tus, ami entered Asia, when' they lieeaim 
known to the Greeks; tlie other |mrti 
withdraw to tlie Vistula, ami even bey on* 
it. The Greeks ratainiMl no 


a coarse, roui 

garment of goatWiair, made in Cilicia, 
die usual habit of th(* soldiers and seamen 
of that couiitiy. It has since been used 
to denote a garment of penance, made of 
honte-lmir, which monks ami hermits 
wear. This name. is also given, in the 
convents, ’to a licit of wire, with sharp 
which press upon the body, fend 
are intended for penance. 

Cimahlf., Giovanni, one of the rastor- 
ch of the art of painting hi the middle 
ages, horn at Florence 111 1240 ; renounced 
lus studies to follow his iudiimtion for 
painting. Two Greek artists, who were 
united to Florence by the senate, to jaunt 
a ehapel in the eiiurch of i*antu Maria 
Noicllu, were his first masters. Although 
tlie*«c arti*t* lmndlc<l the |H*ncil awkward- 
ly, tl»e\ however taught him, according to 
ancient tradition, the proportion* which 
tlie Ciicek artist* hud tilis-rw**! in t\\eir 
imitations of the human figure. Attentne 
to their in*iruetion*,* Cimabue Mqdied 
jpruicipalh tin* line antique statues/ Hv 
via* the iir*t to point out to *ucce**diHg 
painter* the * !* 1 ui* tits of the bttm idntl, 
tin* liiemon of which had lieeli extin- 
guished tlumig several centuries of dis- 
order. It 1^ true die painting* of Cima- % 
bin* do not exhibit n.:o harmonious d»*m- 
buuon of light and «*ha«le which form* 
the chiaro os* uru. lli* coloring 1* drv, ll.it 
nnd cold: the oiitSme* of ly* tigura* ns- 
terscct qjicii other on a blue, isreen or \ el- 
low gnmud, aeronjuig t*» tlie oiled which 
lie had in view. He had no idea of 
linear and aerial perspective. Hi*‘paiut- 
nigs are, properly shaking, onlv niono- 
ciimme*. Hut these fault*, which arc*. to 
he attributed to tlie inluney of the art, an* 
rpiupeiisitcd for h) *>eaiitie* of a lugli ol- 
der — a grand stvle, accurate drawing, nat- 
ural expression, noble grouping, ami a tint; 

(h*|M>**nioii of his tlraiH*rv. His h**st paint- 
ing* are 111 the churah of Santa Maria No- 
\ ella at Flon»nee, ami m tht* Sacn» ft ’om **n- 
to, at V*»*i*.i. He 1* said To have died 111 
t;* 0 (t. He ma v he considered the liuk 1 k»- 
tvvcfii the aiii^ieiit and modern schools of 
painting. Ciumhue was equally success- 
ful in painting oit glass nnd in fresco, lle^ 
was also a distinguished nraliitecL He 
pra(>an*d the way for Massacio, Pietro 
Penigimi, (Fiovanni Ik'Uiuo, Leonardo da 
Vinci; Titum. Michael Angi*lo tuul Ra- 
phael. (St*o Italian ArU) 

Cima&osa, Domenico, a com poser 1 , l w>m^ of these rimnierians but tlie tradition tha 1 
at Naples, in J 755 , received his find mu- they had proceeded to the north-west 
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•On this aboount, the Greeks, when they themselvetf'along the Po, demanded land . 

, reached the north-western ocean, cousin- of the Romans, but were totally routed by 
ered the nations of tliat quarter Ciinnwi- 'Marius at Vercolli,' 101 B. C. After this ’ 
- ans; aspi, for the same reason, the name period, the Cimbri and Teiitones disap- v 
^of CSm&ria or CV/nmma Vns given to the j>ear front liistory. A part of them had , 

* Danish pfeninsula. llomer was acquaint- remained Ixdund in Belgia with the liag- 
ed with h tradition^ according to which gage. These are the Advatici, At a later 
the Cimmerians wen' to In' found muong period, the Homans recognised the jOii li- 
the wild inhabitants of tlie caves round bri to l>e a Qcrmiui nation. For a lotjg 
the Avernus ; and Pythons took a race time,' deceived by their apjKMU-iuice, they 
which he found on the Danish pcmpsulu took them for Celts. The Celtic exterior 
, for Cimmerians. These fables only serv e of the Cimbri may 1 m* explained hy their • 
to create confusion in lustoiy. Tlie rt'al connexion and mixture with the Celts 
Cimmerians had never proceeded so tar on thejr march from tlie Danilin* and the # 
north, hut dwelt on tin Vistula, from * Carpathian mountains, 
whence, under the name of (Ymfcri, they Pim.t, son of Miltimles and Ilegesi- 
sallied, together with the Teutoncs, and pv le, daughter of a Thracian prince, 
made themselves formidable to the Ro- (Mortis, was, according to Plutarch, edu 
mans. In the year 114 Ik (\, w hen the catt'd in a very negligent nmiuicr, and 
Romans were already masters of a jwirt indulged in even* species of excess, la 
of the eastern Alps, in tlie pro ‘lit Carin- tlie Peisian war, lie liegnn to make liiin- 
olu, Istna, Ac., and had established them- self known. When r riiemislocies pro- 
selves in Dalmuliu and Illyria, along the posed to abandon the eity and take n'fuge 
coast, mnneiisc IkmIics of harlmiians stni- in the shqis, in order to carry on the win 
deni} made their appearance, who over- hv sea, Citium, in company with Severn) 
catne the consul Papinus CiiiIhj m the other veiling men, amended ihe citadel, 

. country now called Stiria : hut, instead deposited the 'bridle of hi* horse in tlie', 
of entering Italy, they pioceetjed to the temple, and took from ’the wall one of the 
north, und,soon after, jointly with the Ti- shields, with winch he went down to the 
gunans, entered the iemtorv of the Al- licet, lie (lisp laved great courage in the 
lobroges. The Romans sent two armies, k ttle of Salamis, and attnicted the atteu- 
eonunaudi'd hv the consul^ L. Calais tion of \ns! ides, who attached Jim iself to 
and M. Aurelius Scaurus,to opfwwt them, kun. a* lie considered him lit to eountei- 
but kith vveie* defeated ; the to. mcr b} nclihe d.iusioious influence of TheniHto- 
tlie Tigurian.s, the lattei hy llie Cunhii. cle.s. When tin* Athenians, in eoucert 
liven after this .success the v ietors did not with the other Greeks, sent a fleet to Asia 
e:it, r Italy , but overran. G, ml vvjth tlnee fdr tin* purpose of delivering their eolo- 
bodies, consist mi; of Teutonic. Cunhii mes iioin the Persian yoke, they gave 
and Ambroncs. Two n« vv armies, with Ai m ides and Cimon the chief coinmand . 
which the consul C. Manlm> and the pro- and the return of 'Aristides to Athens, 
coihuI Q. StviIuis Ciepio hastened to soon nftrt, left Cimoii at the head of the 
opjwso them, were liki?wisr defeated, he- whole inral force of Greece. He distin- 
yond the Rhodutuis. The Ro.nans lost, guished hii.ci-lf by his splendid uelnevc- 
accordmg to .\etius, 1 VO, 000 men. Whilst mens in Thrace, defoaled the Persians 
Rome plneed her last Iiojh* m Marius, thl- on the hanks of the Strymon, and made 
barbarians oveiran tlie other western himself master of the country. He eon- 
countries of Europe. •(■aid suffered se- quered the island of Scyros, the inhahit- 
vcrely, but the Iberians and Belgians re- aifts of wlueh wen* addicted to piroc}, 
pulsed the invaders. Fpon tins, they and founded ail Atiieiuuu colony there, 
resolved to descend into Ital}. TKc lleie he found tlie remuins’ of Theseus 
Tcutones and Ainhrones wen* to enter on and transported them to Athens, when* a 
tlie western side of the Alps, the Cimbii temple was then built, for the first time, 
% «n<l Tigurians on tlie east. After Matin' to this hem. He next siiIhIikmI all the 
had waited the approach of tin* fiist ilur- citici* on the coast of Asm Minor, and 
ing three entiry y*nrs, and liad accustom- *vent uguinst the Persian fleet, which lay 
. ed Bis troops to their apjwarance, he at the mouth of tlie Eurymcdon. The 
routed them completely (10*2 Ik in Persians, although siqierior ‘in numlier, 

. two days — on the first day the Ambroncs, did not dare to abide an engagement, but 
on tlie* second the Teu tones — at Aix, m sailed up the river, to place themselves 
Provence. The Cimbri, on the other under the protection of their land-forces, 
hand, who had driven liack the consul ..Cimon pursued and attacked them, and 
Catullus^ ot/i the Adige, and had spread took or destroyed more than 200 of their 




ships. lie then landed, and entirely de- 
feated their army. These two victories, 
achieved in one day (B. C. 469), delivered 
Greece from the Persians. Cimon, re- 
turned to Athens, in tlic embellishment 
of which he employed the S[>oils which 
had taken. • lie removed the walls 
from his fields and ganlens, tliat every 
one might he at liberty to take whatever 
he pleased. His table was spread for sail 
the citizens of his curia . lie never ap- 
peared in public ' without being attended 
by several slaves hearing garments, which 
lie distributed to the* poor. He adorned 
• flio city with elegant walks, caused the 
market-place to he planted with j/rme- 
trees, traiwfeired- the academy to the 
beautiful gardens of Atlicie*, iill at his 
own expense. This generosity was the 
more noble, as it could hardly be attribu- 
ted to a iVsirc of courting the ]H*opV; for 
lie constantly opposed Themistoeles, and, 
at a subsequent jieriod, Pericles and Kplii- 
nltes, who endemored to extend the | >c i w- 
er of the pi ople. Cjino!?u«cd Ins uitlii- 
eiMx* to preserve a good understamhiig 
between the Athenian and Lacedirmoiu- 
«iis, hv the lattei of whom la 1 was much 
liolo\od. and whom lie sought to imitate/ 
About -Mi B. C„ tie* Thasmn- hawin' 
revolted, he defeated them, took po^sen- 
won of their city, and of their gold mines 
on the neighlmring eontmciit, and fomid-^ 
ed the city of Ampliipohs. Scaiccly had 
lie returned to Athens, when Pender, 
and the other popular loaders, accused 
him of being corrupted by the king of 
ill aroint l 1 avails-* he had ictrauied than 
seizing uie jios^essions of that prince in 
time uf r peace. But tin* people rejected 
mi groundless nn accusation. An iiMir- 
i^etion of the Helots ha\ mg broken out 
during the enterprise against Tlnisos, tlic 
Larfdiemojimn* sought the nssistanct* of 
the Athenians, who were induced by Ci- 
iiion to send them aid. The Lamhemo- 
iiiuns, howe\cr, tearing the inconstancy 
of tjie Athenians, sent' Imck their troops, 
and thus excited their displeasure. Peri- 
cles ami Ephialtes had also profited by 
Ci rnon’s absence to take the jurisdiction, 
in a multitude of cases, from ihe Vrcupa- 
gus, and tiansfcit it to the llcliasts; thus 
giving an immense power to the interior 
classes. Ciinon endea\orcd, in vain, on 
his return, to place matters on the old 
footing. His enemies, therefore, took ad- 
vantage of tlic ]M»puIur discontent, to 
which that subject bad given rise, to 
procure bis banishment. He retired into* 
Bipotia. Soon after, when the Athenians 
advanced to Tanagra, in order to dispute 
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the passagfe of the Lacedaemonians, who ^ 
were returning from Delphi, which they 
had /reed from the Phociaqs, he appear- 
ed, prepared to fight, with hie tribe. He 
urged hi* friends to show, by tfieir con- 
duct, the groundlessness of tlie accusa^jon 
brought against him of favoring the Lpre- 
decinouians, and nearly all of them fell, 

. fighting with the greatest bravery. Al- 
though the Athenians lost this battle, they 
still continued the war till 456 B. C., 
when, the Helots being entirely subdued, 
tlie Athenians feared that the wfyolc pow- 
er of Lacedaemon would be milled against 
them. They recalled Cimon, who con- 
cluded a peace, hut, at the same time, to 
afford employment to the restfess spirit of 
the Atlieniuna, undertook an expedition 
against Egypt and Cyprus. He sailed 
against Cyprus with 206 ships, whence he 
sent CO to Egypt. With the remainder 
lie defeated the Persian fleet and army op 
the Phnpincian coast (450). The peace of 
Cinum (B. f *. 4 lit), of wliigli Isocrates, IV- 
mosthenes, Diodorus anil Plutarch speak, 
but wlucli Thucydides does not mention, 
probably nexer took place. Tho*e au- 
thors were deceived by the report of a 
. treaty w Inch was not concluded. In 440, * 
Cimon besieged the city of Citium, Im; 
died before it whs taken, and after hi*- 
death tin* Athenian^ retired. Athens lost, 
in him, one of her most distinguished cit- 
izens. Tlic popular party, which he had 
oppos-al, now gained the superiority. 

(’iwi.da; a province on the wvst sidt 
of Mexico, comprehended under the in- 
tendancy of Sonora, lying between New 
Biscay and the. gull* of California: BOO 
mile? long, and 150 broad. The mr is 
pun* and healthy, the land good and fen 
tile, producing uhundnucc of maize, leg- 
umes, fruits and cotton. The natives are 
robust and warlike, aifcl were with diffi- 
cult} brought to submit to the Spaniards. 
They make in* of bows with masoned 
arrows, clubs of redwood, and "bucklers. 
Population, 60,000. 

Cixaloi, or St. Felipk t St. Jago ; n 
tow*n of Mexico, in a province of tlie same 
name, 630 miles N. W. Mexico : Ion. 106 
40' W. ; lat. 26° 26' N. : population, 0500. 

Cinchona. (See Barky Pei uvian .) 

Cincinnati (the Cmcinnatuses) ; a so-' 
eiety Ostabhshcd bv the officers of the re\- 
olutionary army of die IT. States, hi 1783, . 
to perjH'tuate tlieir friendship, and to raise 
a fiind for relieving tlie w idows and or- 
phans of those who hail fallen during the 
war. The name of Cinrinnatus (q. ' y ) 
was adopted, as emblematic of the civic 
character of tlie American army. The 
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CINCINNATI7-PINNA. 


hon&ts of the society were to be heredita- 
ry in the eldest nude line of the original 
^members, and, in default of nmle issue, in 
, the collateral m&le line. This association 
excited the fears of the republicans ip 
* America, and, among them, of Franklin : 
they saw in it the gen 11 of a full ire aris- 
tocracy. At the first general meeting of 


28 clergymen, 34 attorneys, and 35 physi- 
cians, The number of students in the 
medical college, in 1825, was 82.’ Tli« 
Cincinnati college was incorj Minted in 
1819. Ciucimmti is a place of groat trade 
and extensive manufactures. The ex- 
erts, of which the mast considerable arti- 
cles urn flour and pork, amounted, in I82fi, 


the order, at Philadelphia, 1784, some • to 1 ,04 >3,5(10 dollars; atid the imports, in 
modifications were, therefom, made in the the same year, to 2,528,51 K) dollars. A 


. constitution, mid, in some of the states, it 
was silently alwukloned. At present, then* 
are seven state societies, which hold a 
general meeting by delegates tncnniully. 
The badge df tin* societ) is a I mid eagle* 
suspended h\ a blue ublwui inlgod with 
white, emblematic of the union of Franee 
and America. On the breast of the eagle, 
Cincimiauis is receiving the nulitan en- 
signs from tlie three senators ; ftie imple- 
ments of luislmudn are wvn in the back- 
ground; round the whole, Omnia rdiquit 
ftervan rcmpulrficam. On the re\erse, 
Fame is crowning Cincinimtiis with a 
wreath, uiscrilwd l irlutis pnvmhnn y with 
other emblems ; lound tin- whole, Soridus 
Cmrinrwlnrunu instituta If. 1783. 

Cincinnati ; a cit) of tlie state of ( Muo, 
in Hamilton count), 011 tin* north hank °f 
the in ei Ohio ; ‘20* milt * above the mouth 
of the (ireat Miami, 122al>mr Louisville; 
455 lielow Pitfshmgb) th< rn. r, and 31)0 
( by land; 109 S. \V. of* Columbus; la: .‘ft* 

<T N. , J 011 . 84° 27' IV. : population, ,11 Hu5, 
750; in 1810, 2510; m 1820. 9h42; and, 
in 1829, 24,148, Cincinnati \va- firM laid 
out in 1789, a. id 'liegan to lloim-h a tier 
the \ ear J7JM, -ince wlucii time lwgmwth 
in imputation, wealth and trade h:»- been 
eAoeedmglv rapid.. It is a great em|H»n- 
um of the western coimtiy, and, next to 
New r Orlcan-. mufli the largest town in 
the F. States wt -t of the AHcghauv moun- 
tains. The eily ft |ulv antageoii-l\ and 
pleasant 1> situated. 4r stands partly >»,i 
the first and jmrtlv ort the second bank of 
the river, the upper flirt liemg elevated 50 l 
or GO feet aljo\e the lower. Tin central 
part of the town is ver} comjiact. and a 
great proportion of the houses me htfnd- 
soineU built of hriek, *The principal pnhlie 
r buildings .lift institutions in 1829 were 11 
, court-house, a jail, the medical college, 
the Cincinnati college, an lm-pital, a miise- 
unj, a qjty hbntf), the apprentices 1 lihr.ir), 
f 3 market-houses, 5 insurance companies, 

’ £3 places of public worship, 5 classical 
•achools, and 47 common schools. There 
were published, at the same nenod, 2 
, daily, newspajiers, 2 semi-weekly, and 5 
f weekly, beside* other periodical jHibhca- 
tions. In 182ti, then 1 Ik* longed to the city 


considerable jmrtion of the imports is 
brought here for re-exportation. Their 
are lietwcen 30 atid 40 manufacturing 
establishments, some of which are on a 
mtv extensive scale; and theii works am, 
to a g/eat extent, moved Iiy steam power 
'file whole \alue of the’ nmmitactiiFes, ir 
all the. departments, was estimaleil, 11 . 
J828, at 1,850,000 dollars. The markets 
of Cincinnati aivnhundanth supplu d with 
various kinds of provisions, which are fur- 
nished at a low price. 

CiMiNNtTrs Lucius Qumrtms, a jmi- 
trie Kin bclongm*: to the earliest period of 
tlie Homan lepuhlic, equall) distinguished 
bv heroism, iiiagnauiumv, eontenfinent 
and disiutetc-iediiess was chosen coiiMii 
lt»0 11. C. The nies-engers charged with 
the infoiuiatioii of hi- election found Inn 
at the plough m the field-. lie accepted 
the oilier, and only regretted that In- btile 
firm would 1 h» neglected. Ih* hphaied, 

Mvhih in the consul-hip, dHinteieMcdl) arid 

lionoiuhh, hut nfusiul it when it was r»t- 
fi red to him the following venr, iuk I at In- 
ward- received the dictatorship for six 
months, to terminate the -unltnpp) war 
with the neighboring /Kqui. TJie mes- 
sengers again found liim at his plough. 
He inmiedi.itely joined and assisted the 
consul Miiiptiu-, surprised the enemies 
during the night, made prisoners of all 
th*u aim), and divided the booty among** 
ms sohliei*-, onl) jeniuum? for himself a 
golden crown, wliieh his jirmy had pre- 
sented to Imn to exprv-s their gratitude. 
After having celebrated a triumph, hii re- 
signed hi- office, which he had held only 
during Jt> d»)s, and returned to his rural 
retirement. At an advanced age, he was 
again elected dictator to restrain the pow- 
er of Spurm* Mielius, a dangerous and 
turbulent man: he proposed the most ef 
iectiial arrangements, and, afier the prin 
cijud liuitineiT had lieen killed by a cer-’ 
tain A halu, dispersed his adherents. Thus 
Ciucmnatus was twiee the deliverer of his 
country, which revered liun tw a father. 

(-Inna, Lucius Cornelius, oil adherent 
of Manus, who, when Syllu laid miulc Jiiro- 
self odious by the proscription of Marius, 
obtained the consulship, and accused SyHa, 
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who was just going as proconsul tt* Asia, 
of mal-admiuistration. Sylla thought it' 
not ad visible to take notico of this com- 
plaint. 'When Cinna afterwards wished 
to carry *>y force a new law in favor of 
the allies, a filo<^dy battle commenced in 
the forum lietween his party and the party 
of the senate, .at the head of which stood 
Octavius, the other consul. Cinna and 
his party were conquered, and, with a loss v 
of 10,000 men, were driven from the city. 
He. flew to the allies, collected ,*10 legions, 
called the pnwnlied to his support, and, 
among tln^sc, Marius, made himself master 
• of Rome, unci assented to the plan of Ma- 
nus to put to death all the senatogi w ho 
wen 1 opposed to the ]>oople. This rnassu- 
cre continued lor live days. Tlie following 
year, he, together with Manus, arbitrarily 
as-iinied the consulship. Sylla now’ aj>- 
(tenred, and Cinna wished to march against 
him, but his soldiers refused, and put him 
'« death. 

Cinna, Cornelius, a grandson of Pom- 
was at tin* head of a conspiracy against 
Vuirustus, who generously forgave him, 
ind even transferred to linn the consulship, 
t 'mna vva^, therefore, devoted to theenijief- 
or. till* his death, with imioluhle fidelity. * 

Ci n n \ bah. (See Mercury.) 

Cinnamon is the undei* hark of the 
branches of a tree of the bay trilie (laurus 
. innamomumy whicli is chiefly found in 
die island of Cevlon, hut which grows m 
Malabar, and other jiarts of the Mast In- 
dies. This fro** attains tin* height of ‘20 
oi .*)() feet. Its leaves are oval, each from 
1 to ti inches long, and marked with 
three prinequil nerves. The flowers stand 
•n slender footstalks, and are of a palt> 
vcllovv color; and the fruit is shaped some- 
what like an acorn. Then* are two prm- 
■ipal seasons of the year, in which the 
t v lonese enter their woods ftn* the pur- 
ls ih 1 of harking the cinnamon-trees*. The 
first of them' commences m April, and the 
last m Nirvenilier ; the former being that 
in which the great crop to obtained. In 
this operation, the branches of three \ ears’ 
growth an 1 cut down, and the outsideqiel- 
bele of tin 1 bark is scnqMMi away. The 
twigs are then ripped up lengthwise with 
a knife, and the hark is gradually loosened, 
till it etuifla; entirely taken off. It is then 
cut into slici 1 *, and, on lieing excised .to 
the suti, curls up in drying. The smaller 
pieeefc, or quills, as they are called, are in- 
serted into t the larger ones, and these 
are afterwards tied into bundles. Cinna- 
mon is examined and arranged according 
to its quality, by |iersans who, for this 
purpose, are obliged to taste and chew it. 


This te a.very t*» iWesomeand disagre^ 
able office, few persons being able to hold 
out more than, two or thre? ddys succes- 
sively, as- the cinnamon deprives the 
tongue and lips of all the mucus with 
which they are covered. After this ex- 
amination, thfc bundles are made, up to the 
length of about 4 feet, and weigh about 88* 
pounds each. From the roots of the trees 
numerous off-sets shoot up. These, when 
they have attained the height of abrfut 10 
feet, are cut down and barked, lieing then 
aliout the thickness of a common walking 
stick. The cinnamon which they yield 
is much finer than any other. A French 
ship, hound, in 1782, "from the island of 
Bourlion to cape Francois, in Ht. Domin- 
go, and having on board various Oriental 
productions, the cinnamon-tree among the 
rest, was taken by admiral Rodney, w ho , 
p res< mi ted the trees to the assembly of Ja 
maica ;,and from' this parent stock, tlif 
ferent parts of that island wen 1 afterwards 
supplied. In (Yylon, the cinnamon-trees 
are »*aicl tol lie so eomniou as to be used 
for fuel and other domestic purpox s. 
The smell of cinnamon, particularly of 
the thinnest pieces, is delightfully fragrant, 
and its ta^te pungent ami aromatic, with 
conM<Jcifcible sweetness and astringency. 

If uifpsed in lioiliiig water, in a covered 
vessel, ft gives out much Of ifc$ grateful fla- 
vor, and forms ail agreeable hq.ed. An 
oil is extracted from cinnamon, which is 
heavier than water. Tins is prepared in 
(Yyloii, and almost wholly from the small 
and broken pieces. It is made, however, 
in sueh small quantity, that the oil of cas- 
sia is general!} Mil>stituted for it * indeed, 
tin 1 cassia hark is often sulistitutcd fbrcin- 
namnti, to vvlutii it 1ms considerable re- 
semblance, altliougli in its qualities, it is 
much weaker, and though it is immedi- 
ately distinguishable by its slimy taste. 
Tlie virtues of cinnamon are not conftned 
to tin* hark. The leaves tin 1 fruit and the 
root, all yield oil «jf considerable value. 
That from the fruit is highly fragrant, of 
.thick consistence, and, at Ceylon, was for- 
merly made into candles, for the sole use 
of the king. 

Cino r>4 Pihtoia; a jun$-eousult and 
poet; Imm in 1270, at Pistoia, of the ihni- 
ily of Smihuldi, or Sinilmldi. His proper 
nume w'ils Guilt one , wdiicj^tho Florentines 
changed to Guittoncino,miX then abbre- 
viated it to Cino. He finished his studies 
at Bologna, and subsequently acted as 
judge in Pistoia till KH)7, when the civil 
war, known by the name 1 of the contest 
between the Am and Biancki , obliged him 
to flee. He first took refuge with 1 a friend . 
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lm the borders of Lombardy, 'who also 
1'Monged tp the party of the Ranchi, ’and 
.Whose daughter, Selvaggia, had gained his 
^ifecdon ; but her death soon followed. 

’ Cino then travelled through Lombardy 
’and France, and remained sonic* time at 
. iPads, but returned to Italy belbre 1314; 
, for in tiiut year he published, lit llologna, 

* his commentary on the* Justinian code, 
which he had completed m two years, 

■ and which excited universal admiration 
'oil account of its extent and the difficulty 
of the subject. Ill consequence of this, 
s ho received the diploma of doctor of law. 

. Several univcrsitif*s were* anxious to sc*-' 
1 cure his services. lie* lived three years 
at | Treviso, and still longer at Perugia* 
wlien* the* famous Bartolo was his scholar. 
It i< doubtful xx Ih tlier, a* some assert, lie 
actual'; instructed at Bologna, Sienna, and 
even at Paris; but he certainlv wits pro- 
fessor, hi 1334,' at the university of Flor- 
ence. lie taught the civil law. /Vtrarca 
and Boccaccio were not his scholars, as it 
has lieen said, Cino returned to Pistoia 
m 1330, when* lie dhxl m the same ortho 
Ijc ginning of the follow imr \ear. His 
eomuicntary surjKissed even' thing of the 
hind which hud .appeared before, and 
went through several editions. » lie ranks 
amongst the licst of the earl; Italian poets, 
and rcsembfcs Petmrca more than any 
of the other predecessors of this poet. 
Hjs P*h*uin the pniieijial -ubjed of which 
is the, aliovc-iiieiitioned Selvaggia, weie 
first published at Rome, m l.W, hv Pilli. 
They afterwards apjieurcd in Venice, in- 
creased by a second volume, which, how- 
ever, was not considered genuine. The 
most complete edition i- that of Ciumpi 
(Florence, 1812, 2d ed.) with the authors 

iifoJ 

Clmjir Port- ; eight seaports of l ing- 
land, on the coasts of Kent and Sussex — 
Hover, Sandwich, Hasting-, Hitlie, Roih- 
liey, W mchel-ea, Kye and Sealord. The; 
were originally only /he, the lliree latter 
having linen declared jimt- suh-tv|uenT u> 
the firn institution. They me under if 
lord warden, niTd are endowed with cfhi- 
siderable pruileges. They are all bor- 
ough towns, sending each two members 
/to fiarliainein, under the title of baton# 
jof the cinque ports. Though the aWe- 
'jucijtioppd cUiwhave long -mce lost their 
, importance, their harbors J^ing filled v\ ith 

* mud, «o as not to admit tneii-of-war, most 
of their privileges continue, as dews the 

. office off the warden, a men* sinecure, of 
£9000 'annual income. 

. Ciphers are the signs for nui niters, 
iq. v.) They are either tiorrowed sign’s, 
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hmrk witlr which, for instance, the ; t ‘ 
Greeks and several tribes of the north of ^ 
Eutfppe designated their numbers ; or pe* 
cnltar characters, as thetfcoman And mod- * 
era or Arabic ones. the decimal ays- 
tern must lie considered one of the grand-, 
ost inventions of man, we must also 
acknowledge tlie system of nuniliers 
which we ttow use to he a proof ofex- 
tmordinaiy genius and a deep, philosophic ^ 
cal mifid ; tuid it ciuiiiot bo doubted, that 
our progress in mathematical science, alt- 
struct ‘and upplied, would have lieen much * 
slower without the Ambfc cipliers, which, 
in fact, are indispensable to- the great cal- * 
eulations which occur daily in modem 
astronomy. The ciphers, such us they 
an* at present, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, <1, 7, 8, 9, 0, ' 
did not attain their present character till a 
pretty lute period. We 'lmve them from 
the Arabians, who, according to AhuJ- 
pliaragius (I)ynast 1, p. Id), say tlmt they 
received the invention from the Indians. • 
Wording to a recent discover; of pro- 
fessor Seyftiirth of Lei]>sic, m Turin, on 
a papyrus manuscript, it s«*etns prolutble 
that the Egyptians* were acquainted with 
the present system of ciphers, at leust in 
its principles. As early us the 9th cen- 
tury, ciphers wen* used, though seldom, if# 
France. No f until the lith eeiiturv did 
their use 1 income, in any degree, conn non 
«n J hirope. Wording to de Mattlwis, the 
Roman ciphers arc derived from thejiuds 
which the Kti ii-ciuis, and after them the 
Roman-, annually drove into their tem- 
ple-, in order to expi ess their divisions of* 
tune, j’lohubly the eldest trace of Roman 
.ciphers is that hi the itiscrijition upon tlie 
rolonna rush ala. 

Cipb* r is also the name, given to various 
method- of writing in secret eharacten*, 
cleeftv ns»*d in the correspondence of dip- * 
lonmtie agent- with their courts.. (Hee 
( ryptography and Dtriphering.) A kind 
of monogram, in which tin* initial letters 
of tin* Christian and family narii(*8 of a 
person are entwined vvitliin each other, 
lias tin* same name. 

(A phi a* i, Giambattista ; a painter and 
engraver, born at Pistow, in 1732, died at 1 
London in 17H5. Ills teacher is not 
known, hut it is certain that Correggio 
was his model. At the age of 18, h£ 
went to Rome, to perfect himself in his 
art . H is tale) its soon gained him reputa- 
tion. Some English men, who met him 
thege, induced linn to go to London. Ho 
was one nf the first fellows of the royal . 
academy, instituted in 17fJ9. His draw- ' 
ing is correct, his heads have, grace and 
loveliness, his coloring is harmonious, and 
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the general imptesrion of hie composition 
charming. For Ariosto’s Qrlondo f\tn- 
fno he executed a number of copperplate 
iJhistratidiiSf in which he displays all the 
lieauty of his genius. Many tine engrav- 
ings of IJartolozzi are from the designs of 
Cipriani. 

Circassia ; a country of Asia, on the 
north side of the Caucasus, extending from 
tne Black to the Caspian sea. The in- 
habitants call themselves Adige ; by die 
Turks and Tartars tliey are caged Tchrr- 
kas (i. e. highway robbers) ; by the Amlw, - 
Mtmo.Uk ; by the Ossetes, likewise a na- 
*iou dwelling on mount (Caucasus, they 
are called Kasachu They inhabit the dis- 
tricts 1. Great Kaliarda ; 2. Little Kabar- 
«!a; & Beaten, on the greater Laha, which 
flows into the Kuban ; 4. Temirgoi on 
die SchngwuHfha ; 5. AbasSih, cliiciiy on 
The river Psehaha ; G. IWdueli, in the 
’otver districts of the Rhuasrh ; 7. Hadu- 
kai ; 8. Bselmna. This powerful and 
warlike nation might become extremely 
formidable, if, instead of being subject to 
numerous little firinces, it were United uu- 
!er one head. The most important of the 
Circadian branches of the Kuban are tin; 
Temirgoi : they inhabit more tlaui 40 for- 
iific<l tillages, and can semi 2000 men 
iiito the field. The Schngueki, below the 
Russian fortress Anapa, hate a prim* *, 
who formerly maintained ti^scN on lie* 
Black sea. The Kaliarda Cln\iM*ian% a 
half-civilized nation, inhabit a lertile coi lu- 
rry on the northern frontier of tin* TViek, 
and are distiiiffuished from all the other 
nations 4 »f the CaucuMis by tPicir beauty. 
The men an' of lofty *taturo, regular fea- 
•ure>, and unequalled m the use of the 
Mihre. The women bate delicate figure.’*, 
.‘iglit complexions, dark luur, regular fea- 
•uns, and full ImsUns. They aieconsid- 
s red the prmcipal ornaments of the Turk- 
*h hanuns. The Circassian prince or 
nobleman, that is, every one who does not 
serve, und possesses a horse, is constant It 
tinned with a dagger and pistols, and sel- 
dom leates Ins house without Jiis sabre 
and quiver. A helmet and a coat of mail 
voter his head and his breast. Kabarda 
furnishes 1500 uoblcmen, or uzdetut, stud • 
10,000 jieasants, or ^eriinsr-men, capable 
of liearing arms. Bui the princes of Ka- 
iiarda destroy eaWi other by constant hos- 
tilities. The soil of Kabarda is excellent 
for agriculture ; hut the winter is severe, 
and the warm season not of Jong duration. 
The inhabitants neglect the gills of nature, 
viz. the mines, tiroui which tiny might 
extract the most useful metals such as 
iron and copper, for the manufacture of 
»vo£. m, J8 


their weapons. A* great part of their 
, wealth consists in goats, sheep, often and 
liorecs. Tliey sell Wool and wax. Their 
horses are distinguished for beauty, 
strength and fleetness. Tliey bum a 
mark on the colts of a good breed. Their 
feudal system is worthy of notice. The 
subject is the probity of the prince : 
although he cannot be sold, he is com- 
pelled to perform all personal j^rvices, but 
pa\s no taxes. The nobleman maintains 
order among the people, and serves the 
prince in war. The latter keeps an open 
table, and all those who own herds con-' 
•tribute to it Marriages are concluded 
with reference to riches ami birth. 'Im- 
mediately after the birth of a princely 
child, it is taken from the parental house, 
and its education confided to a nobleman. 
The boys «re instructed in limiting, plun- 
dering and fighting; die girls in embroi- 
dering, sewing ahd plaiting straw. There 
U a law of hospitality among the Circas- 
sians, called kurntdi : the life of*the host 
V' resqxinsible for its oliscrt ance to the 
htranaT on whom it has been conferred. 
If a nmider is counuitted, the relations of 
I lie dcceuMtfl take the life of die murderer: 
no money can conciliate them. Former- 
ly , these (m ople w ere Christians. ‘ At pres- 
ent. they are 3I< baniinedans, hut by no 
•t "ih /euloirt ol inert ers of the precept* 
of fie Koran. Afu r the downfall of the 
rim/arie empire, the Circassians apjiear 
to have been -ubjecl^ to the Arabians, 
Tartars, and perlmps likewise,’ to the 
Georgians. Towards the end of the lGth 
century, they lieeame vats^als to die Rus- 
'milus. The czar Jwan Wasiliewitsch, m 
15G5, sent a Miiall army, under general 
Paschkow. to tin* aid of Temruk, a Cir'- 
eib”*KUi prince ; hut, after the death of 
Iw an, the Russian court neglected these 
distant subjects, and thfy U*eame tributary 
to*die khans of the Crimea, until, tired ot* 
the ill-treatment of dieir officers, they took 
up amis, and otercafue an tinny of 30,000 
men. At present, TVherkassia (Circassia) 
— eontainiiur Bl,785 sq. miles, and 550,000 
mlAbitunts— is a province under the pro- 
tection of Russia. % 

Circe; a powerful sorceress; according 
to tome, the daughter of Sol and Persci-., 
due of the OceanideK; according to others, 
of Hyperion and Asterop^.tlie sister .of 
Aetes and Pasiphatf. She lived in a valley 
situated in an island on the western coast 
of ltuly. Her jialace vgxs huih of shining 
stones, iu an open place, surrounded by 
tame lions and wolves. Her employment 
was weaving ; and, during her work, she 
amused bersc||f with singing : her servants 
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were v four and river nymphs, mathematic#, Yet them have always been ; 

Ulysses, in his wanderings, landed >on her instances^ and some of a very late date/ 
island, and sent out Eurylochus with a * pf men laboring long , and intensely in 
^party to* explore tlie country. They ur- searching for the square equal to* the sur- 
lived *at the palace of .Circe, who gave face of die cirrib, and who ollcn believed 
‘them food and wine, and with her magic that they had actually strived the problem, 
wand changeil thorn into swine. . Eiiiylo- Very recently, the newspapers were full 
chus only, by cautiously alistaiiiing from of such a solution by a boy in England, 
xhe magical potion, oscajiod the transform- In the approximate projiortiou, if the di- 
ction, mid iiilbrincd Uysses of the. event, a met or is called 1, the circumference will 
He immediately proceeded himself into l>e equal to 3.14150126535.... Francis 
die country to free lus companions. On Vietu obtained tlie projiortioii to this nnm- 
the way. Mercury met him, informed him %ber of figures. Afterwards it wuh further 
how to* conduct himself before the sorcer- determined by Adriatius Komunus to 15, 
ess, and gave 'him the plant called molyf by Ludolphus of Cologne (often improp - 4 
as a means of delivering his companions, erly filled von Ketden) to 35 tfroin him it 
Thus anned, be appeared liefore Circe, is often chlled the Lvdolphic number), by 
whose |H)tion had no effect tijton him. Sharp to 7!2, by Muchin to 100, b\ Lngny 
Following MerciuyV advice, he then mil to 126, and lastly, in an Oxford maiiu- 
upon Iict with Ins drawn sword, threaten- script, it was obtained up to 156 decimals, 
iug her with death, mid compelled her to Archimedes first estimated the pmjmrtioii 
bind herself by an oath to do him no in- of the diunicter to the circumference to 

jury, and deliver Iris companions. Vlysses be at 7 to 22, or as I to 3.142 ; after 

remained w’ltli her a whole y ear, and bad him, Melius, as 113 to 355, or a> 1 to 
by her two sons — Adrius, or Agnus and 3.1415! W, winch Is correct to 6 decimals 
l^atuius. Before his departure, shy told and sufficiently accurate for most pur- 
him that, in order to secure a safe return poses, Every circle is divided into 3(>0 
to his country, he piust visit tjie infernal degrees, and by its ares all angles are 
regions, and. ask advice of Tiresias. measured. The circle, therefore, is one 

Oiecle (ijatm rirculvs); a plane figure of the unst important geometrical figures, 
comprehended under a single hue which and an accurate division of it is requeue 
returns into itself, having a point in the fir measuring the angles under which 
middle, from which all the lines drawn to (distant object*, apfieor (iqK»n which sur- 
its circumference aie equal. This point \ eying, astronomical observations, &e. 
is called the entire, and these lines the re*t) — a veiy desirable object, for which 
radii. Although, properly speaking, it is many prizes lm\e been offered by leamM 
the space included within tin* jienpliriy societies. ^fcjee Dcnee.) — Circle, in logic ; 
or circumference. yet, in the jMipular iw the fault otaii argument tliat Mipposes the 
of the word, tirck i* frequently used for* principle it should prove, mid uilerwards 
the periphery alone. From the geomet- proves the principle by the thing which 
ncal definition of the. circle, it appears it seemed to have proved. The same 
that its magnitude is dependent upon the fault takefc place m definitions, when an 
magnitude of its radius or its diameter, idea is d< fount by olheis which supjHise 
i.e., a luie winch torches two points of the the know ledge of the first. Arguing m a 
circumference, and passes, at the sails* circle is a fault into which men are very 
time, through the centre, or, which is uie liable to fall, purtiriil&rly in theological 
same tiling, a line eqiftd to twice the length discussion*. 

of the radius. The surface of tli< circle is Cine i its ; in England, div isions of the 
equal to the product of the circumference kingdom appointed for the judges to pass 
and half the radius. If theib existrtl a tlirougli 'twice in the course of a year for 
, rational ppqiorfion, that is, a prujiortioii to the purpose of administering justice in the 
. be expressed in whole numlicr.*, of the • several counties. The counties of Eng- 
surface of the circle to a square surface, land an* divided into six circuits, and two 
there w r ou Id he, at the same time, a ra- judges go on 'each circuit.— In the !’• 
tion&l propqrtMfn lietween the diameter States, the same name is given to the di- 
an& tlie cimmileicnce. But, from geo- visions of the country traversed annually 
metrical rcasonK.no rational proportion by the judges of the supreme court of the 
of the diameter the eircumferenee is if. States, for the? purpose of tiyiug causes 
possible ; it can he expressed only by ap- vvliich lull within tlie jurisdiction of the 
proximation. However, the proportion national courts. (For the circuit courts of 
tlius obtained is quite as accurate as is the U, States, see Courts of the U. States.) 
necessary for any purjiose jn the applied Circular Motion. A body in motion, 
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K which id continually impelled by mwm 
'power towards a fixed point out of its 
original direction, is obliged to describe a 
curvilinear path round this jSoint A stone, 
slung round by a string, moves in a circle, 
because it is drown toward* the hand in* 
**veiy pdinl of its path. The moon moves 
in a circle round tho earth, because* it 
gravitates towards the earth, and is thus 
drawn from the rectilinear direction, which 
it would otherwise pursue. Iu such cases, 
the point to 'which the Inwly constantly 
tends, is called the centre of the forces ; the 
force itself, by which it is impelled , 1 is 
i called the centripetal force ; that by which < 
it strives to fly from the centre i% called 
the centrifugal force; and the motion 
winch is produced by these two forces, 
the circular motion. All the pla/tcts in 
the solar system are carried round the sun, 
and the satellites* round their planets, by 
these forces. (See Central Forces.)— rTlie 
Theory of circular motion is a subject of 
celestial mechanics, on which Newton 
comjKised his Princijna Mathcnvatica Phi- 
losoph. Natural, and Laplace his Mca- 
nique frlestc, &c. As the model of a con- 
ce-e and liemitiful exposition, we recom- 
mend the article under this head in Gel?- 
b-r’s Physikalisehes tfYirtcrbuch ( Dictionary 
of Natural Philosophy). 

Cikcvlvh Saws, winch rovnlvc upon 
an axis, are preferable to straight siuf, 
•realise they act continually in tlie same 
direction, and no force is lost bj a liack- 
ward stroke. At the same time, they can 
work with greater velocity, and, therefore, 
cut tnojc smoothly. Their srze, however, 

limited, localise they waver and bend 
out of the proper plane* if made too large, 
Mid if they wen* made so as not to waver, 
they would he too thick. Slitting of tim- 
ber, therefore, is not often performed with 
them, blit tlicv are inuidi used for cutting 
thin layers of' iiuihogan^for veneering, for, 
<n this case, the saw can be sufficiently 
strengthened towards the centre. Grout 
velocity increases much tin* steadiness of 
a circular saw*. 

(Circulating Medium. The expres- 
sion circulating medium is now much 
more frequently used than formerly. It 
# means the medium of exchanges, or pur- 
chases and sales, whether this medium be 
gold or silver coin, paper, or any other 
article, as oxen, tobacco, iron, slaves, 
usually employed in any place as 1 tho 
measure 'of tho values of other articles, 
and is thus of a more comprehensive sig- 
nification than the term money , which, 
though it applies to gold and silver coin, 
paper currency, and some other of the 


various articles 4 used for the above pur- 
pose, does no^comprehend them all, since 
'oxen, which have, by some nations, at 
sbifie periods, been adopted as the measure 
of, the comparative values of articles' of 
commerce, would hardly.be considered as 
coming under the denomination of monm. 
It is hardly possible to imagine a people 
to be without a circulating medium of 
soiqe description; and, accordingly, wr 
find all the tribes of savages' hitherto dis- 
covered referring to some article in csti- 
ijinting the value of tlie various commodi- 
ties which compose their capital. Cap- 
tain tVanklin says, the Krecs Indians ust 
beaver skins as their medium, and esti- 
mate. the value of things bya certain num- 
ber of their skins. The people of Virgin- 
ia, in the earlier jieriorts of their colonial 
history, estimated value by pounds of to- 
bacco. In some parts of Africa, a specie* 
of small shells, cowries, arc the medium 
of exchanges. But from the earliest times, 
the precious metals, when 1 they could bt 
had, have been preferred for this purpose 
liccausc their weight, fineness, and, con- 
sequently, value, could be more accurate- 
ly ascertained than those of any other ar 
tide, and thus comprise a sufficient valw 
in a small compass ami weight to be i 
convenient ineduun. Many species o; 
precious stones comprise a greater valu- 
m the same bulk and weight fnan eithe 
cold or silver, but ’their value cannot In 
so precisely estimated, nor are they founi 
in sufficient quantities. Platina would lx 
tis convenient a medium us cither gold o 
silver, provided it should continue ton* 
tain its present value; but it has not as vc 
been produced m sufficient abundance 
It is one essential quality of a circulating 
medium, thut .it should have ail intrinsic 
marketable value. Gold and silver, (b 
instance, besides aiisftcnng as a medium 
have as positive a market value as iron 
tin, leather or coni. This valued* dcriv 
ed from their # utility in the useful and, or 
imincntal arts ; and* it may be more pro 
cisely ascertained than the value of mos 
other articles, since an agn'ement for . 
certain numltgr of beaver skins, a certaij 
quantity of tolaicco, and still more, for. 
certain number of cattle, adtnits of soru 
doubt and dispute as to the quality ; bu 
an agreement for a certain ^veight of gold 
of given fineness, admits of no dispute ; i 
can lie reduced to the utmost certainty 
But we sec other kinds of currency, vvhic! 
apparently answer the purjiose of a circu 
lating medium, and which have veiy lgtl« 
value. A small piece of |»aper, not wortl 
intrinsically one cent, passes for man] 
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thousand' dollars ; and this sometimes 
loads people into the mistaken nbtion that 
intrinsic value is not an essential qiiajity 
ijn «the public currency. But we must look 
at what is printed or written on this papfr, 
to leam why it passes for currency. It 
’beai$ a promise that the holder shall lie 
entitled to a certain niunlwr of dollars ; of 
course, ascertain quantity of fold anti sil- 
ver, of a certain fineness. If this promise 
is valid, and v\ ill lie kept, then the reui 
medium gold and silver, though this 
gold and silver may lie locked up in a 
' bank. But it may be said, Uiat there is 
.not, in the hanks, where hank pajief cir- 
«• dilutes, and, jierliaps, not in the commu- 
nity, more than one dollar m silver or 
gofd for tour dollars promised m the'papei* 
in circulation. ■ I low then can tour dol- 
lars of paper lie ledeemed by one of sil- 
\ er ? Tins \ c ry easy . One holder ot* 
a paper dollar demands the silver at the 
bank, and passes it off, or keep* it in his 
purse. Now if the hank can induce tins 
{Kroon, or the one to whom lie passes the 
dollar, to lit them have it again, that 
i*s, to loan it to them, or to take* something 
in exchange for it, they can they, with the 
same sdv er dollar, redeem the second pap* r 
one, and so on. Tint's a hank that ha» cap- 
ital, aiul a good c redit, will !>'* always able 
to reclaim and use the same ^pec ie miccc*#- 
vh'tily to mb cm its paper, and, if it be 
skilfully conducted, it will always U* able 
to command it a^ fast as in bills can be 
colksrted and presented for pay incur. A 
community, therefore, which only n-es 
specie and redeemable paper a** riiireiiey, 
has, to all practical purposes, a .specie* me- 
dium. Tlie paper is in short, so much 
sqiecie, for all practical purpose*, for it x\ ill 
roirnnuud gold and sihci. Here, then, , e* 
cMdently an advantage gained : fin, if a 
1 tank, by putting oik* dollar in .its vuultr*, 
can loan out four dollars on interest, it 
makes a great income on it« capital, w Inle 
the community loses iiiodijng, but jams, 
rattier; for this paper is much mire eoii- 
, venient for tnuis(Hmation, and equally 
convenient in all other rcsjiects. Jtiwa 
great object ui every community to tram 
this advantage, arising from jnulliplicatSin 
of money, lndiv uhials, if not prolubited 
by the laws, will mioh issue their paper 
mopey, and of them make promises 
of paying dollars, which they cannot fulfil, 
, «nd thus the public In* defrauded. On 
the other hand, the government* often 
•makes the bubble by the issue of paper 
ifi^ney, or promises of payment never to 
las fulfilled. There has rarely, if ever, 
been am instance of a government issuing 


paper money, and redeeming it punctually, , 
and to its full nominal amount. . Innu- 
merable issues of this sort of circulating 
medium "Were made by the American col- 
onies before the establishirient of the inde- 
pendence of the U. States ; and, during 
the war of independence, the country wg» 
Inundated with what was called continent- 
al money , which , was never redeemed. 
Russia and Austria have tliis species of 
currency in circulation, always depreci- 
ated, as is usual with such money. For- , 
merly, the sovereigns of Europe had a } 
practice fif dehasiug the current coin, 
when they wished to levy a Ujx in dis- • 
guise, ns to make the cop|KT, with 
which they alloyed the “silver, pass as id 
the value of silver. But, in modem times, , 
instead of debasing the coin, the usual 
report is to a government bank or to gov- 
ernment paper. Government pti|M*r, issu- 
ed as the ordinary' currency, usually prove- 
to U* a bubble. And it may In* taken for 
a general rule, that no currency is safe 
which is not of an intrinsic value, or is no* 
linked ujHui capital sacrejily pledged to 
it* redemption. The question tiien recur*, 
why the government may not pledge :» 
certain amount of capital for the redemp 
tiuii of its papoi. The reason i*. that 
tins capital must be managed, and n vny 
deal of skill anti economy 1 * requisite in 
Uiauaging a ie**** u ab , “ peper .currency ; 
and of all manager*, the agents of a gov 
eminent me the leiKt thrifty and econom- 
ical. Besides, the gov eminent will rum 
th<* creditof its own paper by excessive 
sues in U> exigence** in tunes of wy, w hen 
the edicts of a destruction of its credit ate 
the most d, stations The government, 
theref >n*, ought never to tnist itself to U* 
a banl.er, or to issue pajMT money, except 
in desperate cimuiMnners or pressing e.\ 
•genees, wlr»n my* other measure ran Is* 
resorted to, and when what would oth 
,ei wise lx* wrong and dishonest is excused , 
for the sake of preventing the grt»nti>t pa- 
tional calamities. If, then, m ltlier the gov 
eminent nor individuals can safely supply 
a circulating medium of promises, what 
system can lie safely /idopted, which shall 
afford all the advantages of a inultiphea- 
tion, in effect, of the mediuin of intrinsic 
value, namclv, the gokl and silver? Uji 
doiihtedly t hi** system of hank circulatior, 
whereby* a certuin capital i« sacredly 
pledged to the redemption of the promis- 
es orjiavincnt of money made in the cir- 
culating hills. A well contrived, skilfully 
conducted system, of lianking, connected 
w ith one of circulation,' is one of the great- 
er triumphs of national economy. The 
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interest, as well as the reputation, of indi- this custom prevailed was the Egyptians; * 
viduaJs, is thus pledged in support of the and we find it still among the anisines' 
system, and in furtherance of the general o^Efcypt, even among the Christian Copts * 
industry and prosperity. But shall indi-' (q. vV),' and the Abysrinians (q. t v.), ,who k 
vidimls reap all the advantages of the profess Christianity, and other African im- 
practical multiplication’ of capital in con-' tions, who seem to have received it,' like 
sequence of supplying a currency based the' Abyssinians, from the Egyptians. ' The 
upon, but not consisting exclusively of Jews perform this ancient ceremony, by ^ 
specie ? By no means. The government which the descendants of Abraham were 
(inay indirectly reap greater advantage? to be distinguished frotyi other nations, as 
from this system, than they possibly can a rite instituted by God, on the eighth day ' 
from an aftemnt at becoming themselves after tbt birth. The circumcised person 
bankers for the community, by sharing is, as it were, naturalized by this ceremo- 
the profits with those who actually eon- ny, or introduced among the people of God. 
duct the .business. It is one of the proper* Moses found it among 3>e nation, andeon- 
and most important functions of tlie gov- finned it The Mohammedan circuni- ’• 
eminent to regulate the currenej . It is cision is probably ail ancient Ishmaelite 
iKiund to interfere, with proper restrictions, custom, which the Ishmaelites and* the 
for preventing the frauds and bubbles to Israelites received from their ' common ‘ 
which individual enterprise andspeculation father, Abmham. The Koran of Mo- 
mevitabl) lead if let loose in the career of hammed dal not introduce circumcision : 
credit ; and it has a profit, in so doing, hv it was already In use among his nation, 
reaping some of the advantages of a tank and was introduced* by them, with Islam- 


Israelites received from tlieir common 
father, Abraham. The Koran of Mo- 
hammed dal not introduce circumcision : 
it was already In use among his nation, 
and was introduced* by them, with Islam- 


circulation, and thus gamuur an income ^ l^m, a* a sacred rite, into all countries 
without, ill fact, levying a tax. Thus, if, as * where their religion was received. The 
in some of the U. States, the circulation of original object m this custom was probn- 


rhe notes of individuals, as a runenev, is 
.prohibited, and certain institutions have a 
right by charter to supply tin* currency 
b\ an issue of their hank notes, on paving 
r»» th»* government n certain bonus, as a 


bl\ the promotion of cleanliness, which is 
doubly necessary among the inhabitants 
of hot countries, for the prevention of 
many diseases ; but it is a mistake to sup- 
pose' that it increases fertility. There is 


certain |»er cent, on then capital, or the also a kind of circumcision, or excision, 
amount of the bills which they keep in performed on the female sex. In Egypt, 
•'irculation, or the amount of the dn ulcnds Mohammedan maidens are often eircum- 


‘nuide on their stock, or on uudcrtakinir, as 
the hank of tlie 1 T . States doys, to render 
certain services m collecting the rev* rule 
and linking remittance'*, tlih government 
derives a revenue from it< right t*» reg- 
ulate the eiirrencv ; an*l vet no one, in 
fact, jwys this amount to the government 
•is a tax, tor the banks which pay it re- 
ceive a consideration in the prmieg** of 
supplying the eiirrencv . Vs long as the 
government does not hear oppressivelv 
U|K)ii this sjxVies of monopoly , by at- 
tempting to levy an excessive tax foi the 
privilege, and thus disc* mmiung it, a hb- 
eral income may lie derived from tin* sub- 
stitution of promises on paper; instead of 
gold and silver, for the ordinary purposes 
of circulation anil exchange, and, at the 


o-cd : and the Ahyssinians circumcise 
both sexes. The word circumcised is 
often used in the Old Testament to de- 
note the Jew*'. 

Circumcision is also the name of a feast, 
celebrated on the first of January, in com- 
memoration of the circumcision of our 
Sa\ lor. The day was anciently celebrat- 
ed as a fast, in opposition to tlie customs 
of the pagans, who foisted* on it in honor 
of the god Janus. 

< hnc uwnavigxtors. Magellaiya Por- v 
tugucse^vvas the first of those intrepid 
men, w ho, following in the path of Colum- 
bus, traversed tlie>ocean from the east to 
the west, and, pursuing this direction, af last 
returned to their country, fle * circuni - 
navigated tlie world nt 1519 — 21. In his 


same tune, such guarantees may lie pro- 
vided as to prevent abuse and fraud, and 
render this currency as safe as that of. 
specie. 

Circulation ok the Blood. (Sec 
Physiology,) 

Circumcision ; the custom prevailing 
among several Eastern nations of cutting 
off tlie prepuce of the virile member. 
The most ancient nation among whom 
18 * 

• > ' * . * 


passage through the straits of Magellan,, 
or round cape Horn, into the southern 
seas, he was followed hguhe Spaniards 
(Fuca, Menduina, Quires, ana others, 
down to Malaspina), by the French 
(Bougainville, La PeyrOuse, q. v., and oth- 
ers, down to Freycinet, q. v.j, by the Dutclt 
(Baarcnts, Heemskerk, Hertoge, TSas- 
mnn, Roggewein), by Englishmen and 
Russians (from Deschneff to Krusensteni, 
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and Otto von Koraebue, q, v.), and, lastly, 
by North Americans. The English, as 

• was to have been expected, have mqde 

• the most numerous and important voyages 
sound the world. Fifty years after Cabot, 

'Hugh Willoughby (1553) reached Nova 
Zembla, on his northern expedition. All 
attempts since made to enter the Pacific 
by a north-eastern or liorth-westfm pas- 
page have been fruitless. (See Expedi - 

* tiens to the A forth Pole.)— : But the,' 11 voy- 
ages to the north-east and north-west by 

‘ Frobisher, Gillicrt, Davis, Weymouth 
(1591), and several otlier navigators, were 
important from the discoveries of new 
lands and productive fisheries, to which 
they led. At the same time, Francis 
Drake made a voyage round the earth. 

* Cavendish, rhidley and Hawkins follow- 
ed their grant predecessors to the south, 
but less successfully'. Amongst the hold 
navigators who* undertook great exjiedi- 
tions in the 17th century, Hudson, Baffin, 
Dumpier, Halley ami Woods Rogers, were, 
distinguished by the imoprtance of their 
discoveries. Woods Rojrars proceeded to 
<>2" 53' S?., and the Rn^ian captam Bel- 
ruighausen to 70°, m the year IK#). (Rog- 
ers brought Alex. ‘Selkirk, the repined 
Crusoe, home with linn.) 30 year** alter 
Rogers, lord Anson (1741 — 41) made a 
voyage round the world. With lmn nun* 
nicnees a great era in die di«cnv era •» in the 
South seas, embracin': the « ntm Poly ne- 
sja. Then followed the voyage* of diM*o\ - 
erv l>y Carteret and Wallis (17o7).“ The 
voyages of Cook, beginning in 1770, made 
a new era in cirruiiinavieat'oti. At last, 
Vancouver made geographers anil nnv itra- 
?ors well acquainted with l he north-wr-t- 
ern coast of A meriea. ( S< *e Kotzebue, Otto 
ron; Krusensl(m s i\in\ Voyages.) The latest 
Voy.autour du Alunde is that of captain 
Dujierrai, in the cApiille, made by coin- 
Ttiand of Louis X VIII, in lr*22 — -25(0 \ ol* 
4to., with an atlas of 375 pages, puhli'l ed 
in nuniliers, Pari*>, 

Circ'umv vllatiox, nr Lino o> (5k- 
ctiwv Ai.L\Tio>, in military affairs, impiits 
a fortification of earth, consisting of a pfti- 
apet and trench, made round the tnwh 

• intended to lie licsieged, when any mole- 
station is ajjprehcnded from (Millies of the 

vnemy which may march to relieve the 
^pllMSf. . «-** 

Circus, among the Romans; an ob- 
long building without a root; in which 
*.pul die ehariot-raecv and exhibitions of 
pugilism and .wrestling took place, it 
ww rectangular, except that one short side 
formed a half circle ; the entrance was at 
llie nppoaite end. Within* on each side 


of the entrance, were six arcades (carceres% 
where the chariots stood. On both tlie 
sides, and on the semicircular end, were 
the seats pf the spectators, rising gradually 
, one^ above another, like steps, and resting 
on strong arches. At the loot of t^e seats 
there was a broad ditch, called euriptu , 
to preveut the wild l toasts from leaping 
among the spectators. Within was an 
open space (atena), covered with sand/ 
where the games wore exhibited. This . 
space was divided lengthwise into two 
I>artB by a wall (spinal 12 feet thick and 
t> high, adorned with fittk 1 temples, altars, 
•statues, olielisks, pyramids ami conical 
tow on# Of those last (metre) there were 
three attach end, which served as goals, 
n»und which. the circuits were made. By 
the first met opfiosite the cuned end of 
the'circus, there were seven other pillars, 
vvitli oval halls (om) on their summits. 
One of these lialls was taken down for 
even circuit. On the outside, the circm 
was surrounded with colonnades, galleries, 
shops and public places. The largest of 
these building** ill Rome, the circus maii- 
vntSi was situated in the llth district of 
the « it\ , which was thence sometime* 
called circus marijnus , and on the s]h>* 
where Romulus exhibited the games at 
winch the Sabine women win* cam*. d 
oil*. Tarqmnius Prisons projected the 
l#km of ibis budding, and some of the 
wealthy si untors completed it. The hid' 
inagm wcie celebrated in it. Diotiysni*> 
of UalicanuiSsiis gives it** length at 9331 k , 
feet, and the breadth at 21r7 feet. Ac- 
cording to Pliny. if was capable of eon- 
taimng 2ri(),00f‘. and vet onimg to Aiirdiih 
\ ictor,*3H5,000 s|ii*eiators. .Fidiiis Civs m 
cubin'! d and ornamented it. -ruder .Nero, 
it was burnt, and under Antoninus Piu> 
pulkil down. Trajan lebmlt it, and Con- 
stantine nmiie further additions to it. At 
present, blit few vestiges of n remain 
The eiraus of raraealla, in the first district 
of the 4*itv, is in th<* licst preservation 
(See Ilippbdronie.) 

Circus , Claims of the (-mi called Tioin the 
circus (q. v.), jwirtKM dai ly the cirrus man , 
viuSj where they weie exhibited). Rom- 
idus celebrated similar games m honor of 
Neptune. Afterwards, by the mutual ri- 
valry of the tedilcs , tJieir splendor .was 
increased. I r nder the emjMTors, they at- 
taint'd the* greatest magnificence. The . 
principal games of the circus were the 
ludi Romani or magni, called, also, from 
an epithet of-Cybele, megnlewses, which 
w'crti celebrated fnuri the 4tli to the 14th 
of Hentomlicr, in honor of the great gods , 
so called. The pussion of the people for 





these shows appeate fifom the cry with 
which they addressed theii*rulers~ I*mm 
et circenses ! (Bread and the. games!) A’ 


A* 


up tlie tear sometimes, also,* pompous* s 
snow of treasures, the spoils of war. In 
the ' circus, the precession went round . 
orfee in a circle, and the sacrifices were 
then performed. The spectators took 


splendid procession, or pompa, opened the 

festival. The images of tnc gnat godq 

were carried to tjic temple of Jupiter, their places, the music struck up, apd the 
on die *(/apitoline mount; the procession, gaqics commenced. These were, 1. Races 

with horses and chariots. These Were so 
honorable, {hat men of the highest rank 
engaged iu them. The ‘whore race, iir 
which die competitors were divided into 
4 parties, consisted of 24 courses, and 
each course of 7 circuits, making about 
seven miles. Each party performed six 
courses, three in the forenoon and diree 
in the afternoon. The glioriots were very 
t reduced, and in later times'^ jierhaps, light, qnd conunouly had two or four 


moved from this temple through the 
fonmi, and the street railed Velahrum , to 
the circuit marimus . The chief magis- 
trate led the procession. Before liim was 
curried the image of the winged goddess 
of Fortune ( Fortuna data). Them came 
the images of Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, 
Neptune, Ceres, A]H>llp, Diana ; after the 
death of Julius Oiesar, liis image yns in 


those of the deified emperors also. These 
images were m ^plendid cot ered chariots, 
drawn by horses or mules, stags, camels, 
elephants also sometimes by lions, pan- 
thers or tigers. After the pompous pro- 
cession of god" followed rows of Imivh, 
wIiq had lost either father or mother, and 
who led the horses to hr used in the races. 
\fter these followed the sons of the juitri- 
cians, from 15 to It? years of age, armed, 
part on horseback*, pai t on foot. After t hesc 
came the magistrates of the cit} and the sen- 
ate. The sons of knights, on horseback and 
on fool, brought lip the rear. Then follow - 
**d the chariots and horses destined for the 
races, and the different athlete, as pugilisfc*, 
wrestlers, runner", all naked, except a coi- 
ning about tin 1 loins. In this procession 
were included the dancers, youths and 
!h»}s, arranged m rows, according to their 
age. The} worn v lolet -colored gannents, 
with brass belts, and cairied swords and 
short spears.' The men woic helmets. 
Kach division was preceded by a man 
who led the windings of the dance. The 
musicians followed, including a munis* 
of persons dressed like Silent and Satjrs, 
who, with large wreath" of fiowers in their 
hands, exhibited various spor^ne dances, 
xvgh a company 'of musicians lichind 
them. To this exhibition of w ild, unrd- 
"traiued joy, succeeded the religious |K)inp. 
First came the CamUli , — hoys whom the 
priest employed m Mie sacrifices, — then 
the servants \vho took part in it ; after 
these the kanispices , with their knives, 
and the butchers, who led the victims to 
the ulutr ; the different orders of priests, 
with thoir servants ; first, tin* high priest 
( pontifex marimus), and the other pontifi - 
ces ; then the JIamines, then the augurs, 
the quindecimviri with the Sybil line liooks, 
the vestal virgins, then the remaining in- 
ferior orders of jiriests, according to their 
rank. The images of the gods brought 


horses (abreast) attached to them. 2. The 
gj imrastic contests. 3. The Trojan games; 
prize contests on horseback, which iEne- 
as was stud to have first instituted, and 
Julius Caisar revived. 4. The combats 
with wild beasts, in which beasts fought 
with l leasts or with men (criminals or vol- 
unteers). The expense of these, games 
was often immense. Ponipey, in his sec- 
ond consulship,, brought forward 500 lions 
at ofic cop i hat of wild beasts, wliidh, with 
1 H elephants were slain in five days. 5. 
Representations of naval, engagement 
(naumachur), for which purjiose the circus 
could lie laid under water, 

(isALPivE Rf.pl bmu. Aftei die battle 
of Lodi (May 10, I7!)f>), Bonaparte, on the 
20th of Ma\, proclaimed the freedom of 
Lombard}’, and formed of it tlie Transpa- 
dane republic ; at the same time, Bologna' 
and Ferrara were erected into tlie Cispa- 
dane republic, to wiiich Modena and Reg- 
gio were soon after added. February 1ft, 
17ft7, by the peace of Toleutino, the poj>e 
ceded Bologna and Ferrara, together with 
Homngim, and the province of Mesola, to 
llit* French ; the hfijft' were also added to 
file Fispadane republic. This republic 
received its constitution March 17, 1707, 
and was united vfith the Transpadane, 
iinijer the name of the Cisalpine republv 
By this name the einjieror of German} 
recognised it as an indqieiulent power, a*, 
tlie jH*ace of Canifio-Fomfio (Oct. 17). 
It comprise^ Austrian Lomhardy, together 
with the Mantuan and tlie Venetian prov - 
inces, Bergamo, Brescia, Crcma, Verona 
uiul Rovigo, the. duchy«*o£ Modern^ the 
principality of Mossa and Cairora, and 
the three ecclesiastical delegations — Bo- 
logna, Ferrara with Mesola, and Romagna. 
Oct. 22, in the same year, the Valtelme or 
Vehlin, Won ns and Cleves, belonging h> 
the Orisons, were added ; so {fiat the new ' 
republic, which was divided into IOdepart- 


t 
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triftttte, c<frnprised l(v87 square miles find themselves froin the superintendence of < 
3ft millions of inhabitants. The legisla- the bishops,' and formed a kind of spirit- 
tive body, composed of a council of y 80 ual republic. A high council, consisting 
elders, together with another council of of the abbot of Citeaux as superior, the 
‘166 members, and the directoiy ( director ! - abbots of Clairvaux, l*n Ferte, Pontign! 
ton), held tlieir sessions in Milan. The and Morimond, all in France, and 20 . 
army (French troqps in the pay of .t ho other definitoref, governed the body, .un- 
republic) amounted to 20,000 men. In der the immediate superintendence of the ' 
March, 1708, it was more closely con- pope. In France, they called themselves ( 
’netted witii France t>y a defensi\e and . Bernardinos, in honor of St. Bernard, 
offensive alliance, and a commercial treaty. Among the fraternities emanating from 
On the renewal of the war between Aus- them, me most remarkable are, tlie Bare- 
tria and France, in March, 1799, it was footed monks, or FeUillans (q. v.), and the 
r disunited, for a short time, by the sue- nuns of Portrayal (q. v.), in France, tho 
' cesses of the Austrians mid Russians, hut » RccoHets, reformed Cistercians, in Spain, • 
soon restored by IJonaparte’s victor) at and tin monks of La Trappe (sec Trap- 
Marengo (June 14. 1800). The republic pists). Riches and indolence brought on 
then received a dehl>crativo lx>dy (con- the decline of this order. Many of their 
sulta) of 50, and an executive council convents censed to exist liefore the refor- 
(govemo) of 9 members. On tlie titli of illation, still more afterwards, parti) by > 
Septemln'r, it was enlarged by the addi- gradual decay, ]mrtly h) falling into other 
tion of the No varese and Tortuncse, and, hands. The general fate of the religious 4 
at the peace of Lunlwille (Feb. 9, 1801), 'orders, during the period of the French 
was again acknowledged by Austria, revolution, reduced the Cistercians to a 
Jon. 25, 1802, it receive! the frame of the few com cuts in Spain, Poland, the Aiis- 
Italian republic , and elected Bonaparte trian dominions, and the Saxon part of . 
president, and Francis Mel/i d'Enle vice- Fpper Lusutia. The) wear white robe*, 
presidept. It was then dividejJ into 12 with black scapu lanes 
deportments; but, in 1805 (March 17), a Citadel, or Oittadel (a diminutive 
deputation of .the Italian republic contei- of .the Italian < ittd, city; signifying littl * 
red on the French emperor th^ digmt) of city), m fortification ; a kind of fort, con- 
king of Italy (ye Italy), after which Na- siting of four, five or six sides, with f>a> 
poleon was stvied empereur dts Francois tvnis, eoniiuonl) joined to towns, and 
tt roi (PHalie. • sometimes erected on commanding cim- 

Cispapane Republic. (Sec Cisalpine lienees within them. Jt is distinguished 
Republic.) from a eastle b) having liastions. 

(’isplatana, with Monte- Video. (See Citric AciD 4 (ffriW»i?n citrirum) exists, in * 
Paraguay, ami Plata , Republic of.) variable proportion*, in the lrinoii.tpraii»c, 

0 is Rhenish Republic . Several towns and the red acid fruits. This acid js white, 
on the Rhine 1 , particular!) Cologne, Aix- eivstallizes in ihonilmidal prisms, unniter- 
la-Chapcllc and Bonn, at the 1 time when able in the air, inodorous, of a very and 
so many republics wereereated, declared taste. Specify gravity, J.034. 'Acconi- 
tjieinselves indr]H>iidcnt, under French ing to Messrs. (iav-Lussac and Theiiitnf, 
protection, and took 4 tjie title of Cisrhen- it is composed of carbon, 22.81, oxvgen, 
ish republic , m Septemlier, 1797. But at 59.859, and h)drogen, 0.220. Heuted, ir 
the. peace of Canipn-Forinin (Oct. *7, is decomposed, anil is partly changed into 
1797), the left hank ot*th« Rhine 1 , in* lud- a new acid, called pyro-citric . It is vary 
ing the Cisrhcnish republic, was ceded to soluble m boiling water, and in tlirec- 
France, by a secret article, and the eon- fourths of its weight of cold water. Al- 
federafion lieanug tliis name is, m cons> coliol dissolves a smaller proportion. The 
quenre, hardly known. aqueous solution, concentrated in a small 

Cisterci vns ; n re ligious order, wlueh degree, is easily altered on exposure to tho 
takes its name from its original convent, air. It is obtained by saturating the lem- 
Cileaus, not far from Dijon, where the on juice with pulverized chalk, and treat- 
society xvas fogged, m 101*9. Through in? the insoluble citrate which is formed, 
the exertions of Sr.^Bermuil de C'Jairvaux by diluted sulphuric acid. It is ernplo)- 
(q. v.), it had increased so much, 100 ed instead of lemon juice for making 
year* after its origin, as to embrace 800 lemonade, and it acts then like the other 
‘rich abbeys, in different countries of Eu- refrigerant medicines. In large doses, and/ 
rap;. The Cistercians dedicated them- concentrated, it might produce serious ac- 
sefves to a contemplative life. Their rule cidents, on account of its caustic action, 
was severe. They succeeded in freeing Citron. Tlie citron, lime and lemon 
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are different varieties .of the fruit of a evaporated, by & gentle heat, to She con- * ’ 
small evergreen shrub, the original or pa- u£tepc 6 of a thick extract Sometimes it . 
rent stock of which (citrus medica) was is crystallized into a white and acid salt; 
imported* from Asia into, the * southern but*what is sold in the shops under the 
parts of Europe. The /citron is oblong, name of essential salt of lemons, for tak- 
with a very thick rind; the lemon is ob- ing out ink -stains .and iron-mould-spots 
Jong, with a small lump or protuberance from linen, is only a preparation from tfie 
at the end ; and the lime has no promber- juice of sorel. The external part of the . 
ance, has a very thin rind, and is ataut ‘ rind has a grateful aromatic and bitter 
the size of a small egg. These are the taste, which renders it useful in cookery, 
principal marks of difference betwixt these When dried, it is considered a good sto- 
fmits, but they are not quite constant, machic, promotes the appetite, and is otir- 
The lemon shrub has large and 'slightly- erwise serviceable as a, medicine. It is 
indented shining leave's, of somewhat oval often candied and made into a sweetmeat, 
•shape, but pointed, and on the footstalks under the name of lemon chips . In distil- 
of the leuves there is no remarkable ap- lation, it yields a light and almost colorless 
pendage. The dowers are large and oil, which, in smell, is nearly as agreeable 
white, but purplish on the outside of tta as the fresh peel, and is frequently em- 
pctols. — It is generally supposed that ployed as a perfume. Lemons are some- 
fhe citi 011-tree was first introduecd from times preserved in sirup. Small ones, 
VssyriiL and Media into Greece, and with thick rinds, are converted into a 
thence into the southern parts of Eli- grateful pickle. Marmalade and sirup aio * 
rope, where it is now cultivated to con- also made of them. For the purpose of 
, Mderufile extent. It is also raised in the keeping the fruit, it is reeommepded that 
inlands of the West Indies. The fruit, a fine pack-thread, about a quarter of a * 
partaking of the same quality as tin* lem- yard long, should In; run through the pro- 
on, with the exception of living somewhat tuhorance at the end of the lemon. The 
less acid, is seldom eaten raw, but, pre- ends of the string are to lie tied together, • 
served in siiirnr, as a sweetmeat, is much* and suspended on a hook, in an airy eritu- 
lMod by confectioners and cithers. It is ation, in Mich a manner thgt the lemon • 
also occasionally employed in medicine, max bane jicrfrctljr free and detached. — 
The lemon is a native of Upper Asia, The cultivation of the lime a* much at- 
from whence, hk#» ih«; citron, it wji^ tended to m several parts of* Am* *ica and 
brought into («rwq and afterwards the West Indies. Its juice affords a more 
transplanted into Italy. The juice, which ' grateful ucid than that of the lemon, 
is one of the sharpest sjnd most agree- Fitta, in geography ; the Italian word * 
able of all acid*, h used m cookery, con- for city, which is used in many projier 
lectioim^, medicine, and various other names of cities*, a# Cilia Castellano, Citta 
ways. B) calico-printers, it is very ex- Durale , Citta JYuova, &c. # 

tensively employed, as a discharger of City, in history. Mankind have been 
color, to |>roduee, w r ith more clearness twice indebted for civilization and liberty 
and effect, the white-figured jmrt of color- to cities. With them civilization and po- 
od patterns d\ed with colors formed from litical institutions tagan, and in them were 
mm. The juice is procured by simply developed the principles of democracy or 
squeezing the fruit, and straining it of equal nghts in tlie middle ages. t The 
through linen or any loose filter; and iu origin of cities belongs to the earliest pen- 
SiciJy and other jmuIs of the Mediterranc- od of history. According to Moses, Nim- 
nn, it forms an important article of com- red built three, among vvliicli Babylon 
meree. Being one of the moM vuluable was the most imjKirtant. The Jews be- 
remedies for tlie scurvy with which we lie*e, though without toundation, that 
are acquainted, it gene.rally constitutes Shein erected the first city after the del- 
part of the sea-stores of shif is that are des- uge. At the conimencehieut of society, 
tmed for long voyages. Several different tlie tbnn of government was patriarchal, 
modes have taen recommended for the The ruler was the head of the family or 
preserving of lemon-juice. One of these clan. Relationship, the innate wish of 
is, to put it into tattles with a small quan- men to live in society, ana, more, pertaqw, * 
tity of oil, which, floating on the surface, than lioth these causes, the necessity of 
j>re vents die immediate contact of the air, providing means of defence against more 
and retards tlie decomposition of the acid, powerful clans, brought together separate 
though the original fresh taste soon gives families into one spot. The fertility of 
place to one which is less grateful. In the East, also, w As an inducement to men 
The Lost Indies, lomon-juicc is sometimes to give up the rambling life of nomades, 
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and to form permanent settlements. 
These settlers began ’to barter with those 1 
tribes who continued to wander with 
their herds from place to place. Thus 
'Cities sprung up. These were soon sur- 
/ rbunded with walls, to prevent the in-* 
roads of the w'andering tribes. The l*>rid 
of connexion lietween. tlieir inhabitants 
thus became closer, and their organization 
more complete. As by degrees the duels 
of these family-states died away, the citi- 
zens began to elect the most able o A most 
popular men for magistrates, w ithout re- 
spect to birtli or descent. Tlius {polit- 
ical institutions U*gun to assume a s\s-* 
tematic character. The earliest form of 
government succeeding the {patriarchal 
state was probably monarchical. In this 
the religious, paternal atul political au- 
thority remained rudely mingled. The 
4 authority of the king was weak, his con- 
nexion with the dilVerent {Part* of Inn do- 
minions imperfect, and the progress of 
, civilization was promoted almost solely by 
the growth of the cities. These guv e rise 
to the division of labor, the refinements 
of social intercourse, the de\ elopement of 
laws caused by the conflicting interests of 
njauy people living dose together, the 
'idea of equality of rights, the diminution 
of awe fur a distant monarch, the growth 
of patriotism, springing t’nun the sense of 
advantages enjoyed, and the exertions ne- 
cessary to maintain them. These were 
the salutary consequences of the establish- 
inent of cities. Imler the mild sky of 
Asia, Africa, Greece and Italy, cities were 
built first, and in the greatest niunlicr. 

* The Phccniciatis and Egyptian* particu- 
larly distinguished tljemselves by the erec- 
tion of cities, winch soon attained a high 
degree of wrenlth, and consequently of 
civilization. The Egyptian* considered 
their city Dios{Polife (Thebes) older than 
any of the Gn*ek cities, and Pliny srf*s 
that Cccropia (erected, m Attica b\ (V- 
crojps, 1582 B. (% aftd afterwards called 
Jlthtns) was the oldest city of Greece. 
Heercn justly remarks, that the rise of 
cities was the most unpoitaut soiirn* of 

• the republicanism of antiquity. This is 
particularly true of Greece. In fact, cities 
are, by tlieir very nature, of a republican 
tendency. Several confederations of cities 
exigitedjA th^^Acient world ; for instance, 
the Phoenician, consisting of tiie cities of 
Tyre, Sidon, &c., and the Achiran league, 
loaned by the most inijKirtant cities of 
Greece, in order, to strengthen themselves 

' against tlie power of Mucedon. Under 
Augustus and* his successors, the Romans 
began to establish colonial cities w Gar- 


, many, haring done the same long before 
in Gaul, Spam, Africa, &c. In Switzer- 
land, they first erected cities about A. D. 
70, which, however, were mostly laid 
waste by the Alem&nni, and subsequently 
rebuilt under the government of the 
Franks (A. D.. 49(i), The Germans, ac- 
customed to a wild, rambling life, did not 
' show any disposition to live m cities, until 
Charlemagne labored to collect them to- 
gether in settled ulpories, from his desire 
to civilize them. Henry I distinguished 
himself particularly in tliis way, und, on 
tins account, has been culled, by some, 
Henry the City-builder (der Shulteerbauer ). • 
He gi ve the cities great pnvi leges, in or* 
der to induce his subjects to live in them, 
and thus laid the foundation of that power, 
which, at a future {period, contributed 
most to breuk down the feudal system. In 
many cities, imperial castles wen* erected 
to protect the inhabitants, and the insup-, 
{portable oppressions and even cruelties 
exercised by the feudul lonls upon their 
{peasants, or by tin* wandering knights and 
rohlpers, dro\e many peoph* into the cities. 
The attacks of the neighboring lonls gave 
firmness to tlieir union, ana compelled 
them to cultivate then resources. Com- 
inercc anil the various arts and trades 
wen; toon cultivated within tlieir walls, 
and their wealth and mqpcctahility in- 
creased. They soon became sensible of 
.the want of a Ipetter system of laws and 
{political administration than prevailed 
around them, and the principle of equal 
rights and laws was quickly developed. 

One of tftc most important rei»nants, if 
not* the most important, of the great faljnc 
of ancient civilization, was the cities of 
Italy. What the world would have be 
come without them is not to Ipc calculated. 
l*i spite of their bloody contests with each 
other, and the vices to which those gave 
nsc, they must In* considered us having 
lighted the torch of modem civilization. 
It was not .the monarchies, it was not the 
courts of tin* great .pnnc.es, it was the cit- 
ies of Northern Italy, which o|pened the 
way for the progressof improvement; und 
the [N;tty ponces of Italy r aught from 
them the spint which prompted their ef- 
forts to promote it Under the reign of 
Conrad III (1138 — 52), tlie cities of Lorn 
(purely, and particularly Milan, which stqpd 
at tlieir head, had acquired a high degn*e 
of wealth and power, and had ibnned 
themselves intp a confederation.. The 
struggles between the emperors and these 
cities form one of the most important 
portions of the history of the German em- 
pire and of Italy. Frederic 1 in vain 




demolished the, powerful pity of Milan. Savipiy, Schott, and others, have written 
It was soon rebuilt, and the citfeauof Lom- on this interesting subject « ' ' 

hardy, in alliance with the pope,’ obliged Cities , considered m regard io politics, 
•the cmpcwor to conclude with them a very Citils, as we have already said, naturally 
disadvantageous jieace at Constance. Two develope the democratic principle, and, 
other confederations of cities, highly im- on this and seVeral, other accounts, are to 
jiortant, tkrer^ formed during the interreg- be considered among the firmest sujiports 
num of the German empire, between 1250 of liberty. WeU-organized .municipal in- 
and 1272. One of them was the power- stitutions, in which the government is in 
ful Hanna, or Hanseatic league (q.v.); the the hands of the citizens, afford contin- 
other, tlic confederacy of the High Ger- ual nourishment to the spirit of freedom 
man and Rhenish cities, from the foot of throughout a country, and, in fact, are 
die Aljis to the mouth of the May no, estab- * more important, in' this point of view, 
lished by Walpode of Mentz, in 1255. A tHgn the mere possession of legislative 

• similar confederacy, and a very important privileges. Wise nations, therefore, have 
one, was that of the Huabiun cities tinsti- liestowed the greatest attention on the 
tuted in 1488, to repel the outrages of the establishment of free, well-organized mu- 
Ihudiil lords and knights, By degrees, niripalities, while others have neglected 
the cities acquired, in the different couii- tliis, in their zeal to secure the right of 
tries of Europe, the* right of represents- representation to the people at large. The 
'tion in the legislative (todies; and wealth, importance of cities, jn this respect, makes 
industry, knowledge and equal laws, it very difficult, in a constitutional rnon- 
' spread from them through Eurojie. But arcliy, to combine the necessary liberty of 
the cities of Lombardy, though still flour- municipalities with the'prerogatii^es of the 
filing and wealthy, had fallen, for the monurchs. In France, this has beep a 
most jmrt, under tlie mle of single faini- point of contest and legislation ever since 
lit»; their republican goveniments van- the establishment of the charter. 

..slu’d, and their confederation was dis- Medical ^Statistics of Cities. [The fol- 
snlvetl. Tlie associations of German lowing account of the comparative mor- 
cities experienced a similar fate. By tlie tality in Jarge European cities is given 
peace of Westphalia, the pnnees of the m the Ortotier number of the Medieo- 
Gennati empire were declared sovereign Chimrgical Review, London, 1821).] It is 
powers, and the more their authority in* well known, that, in any given countiy 
creased, the more did the relative weight tlie deaths in a city are more numerous 
of the cities dimmish. These had for- than those m the rural districts. This 
iiierlv suffered from the oppressions of difference is principally" felt*m the firsi 
the feudal lords. They were now the 5 years of life, when many more die ir 
\ jet mis yf the policy of the fteighlxmiig Ignition than in the country'. From £ 

* punces, whom envy often led to adopt years of age to 20, the deaths in Londor 
thtf most unwarrantable measures against are fewer. Between 20 and 50, many 
the cities, many of which had lost their more die in London, on account of the 
independence before Napoleon dissolv- large annual influx iroiri the country. Ii 
ed the German empire*. He took away all cities, a large portion of disease tine 
die privileges of those which remained death is to lie usMgnecf to the constant ini 
free; anrl the congress of Vienna re- jmrtation from the country of individual: 
stored freedom to Lube*ck, Hamburg, w ho have attuined to maturity, hut, hnv 
Bremen and Frankfort only because mg lieen previously Habituated to fiequen 
the "different } lowers could not agree to < exercise in a pure atmosphere, and to . 
whom they should lie assigned. At die simple, regular diet, are gradually sacri 
same time, Cracow (q. v.) was declared an flosri to confined air, sedentary habits, o 
lndqumdent city, with a republican form a capricious and over-stimulating diP 
of government. (For further information, Those causes an* not equally fatal to thos 
see tlie articles Germany and Italy.) The who have jiassed their early years vvithi; 
following works contum much mfomia- ihe w alls of a city ; and, afler the age o 
tion on the rise and progress of cities : — 50, the proportion of deatbun Loii djon i 
Fr. Kort inn’s History of the Origin of the. smaller than in the country'. Jenncr, ant 
Leagues of the Free Cities in the Middle very recently, doctor Baron, have ‘mad 
Ages and m Modem Times (in German), some curious experiments on animal; 
Zurich, 1829 ; Eichhom On the Origin of which indicate tliat a loss of their opei 
the Cities m Germany, m his periodical range aud natural nourishment has, wid 
Zeitsckrift fiir geschichtliche Rcchtswis - them also, a tendency to disorganize ant 
senschafl, vol. i, page 1|47 et seq. Von to destroy. Doctor Baron placed a lamil; 





.• of young rabbits in a confined situation, 
* un fed ujem with coarse green food, such 
m cabbage and grass. They were per- 
fectly healthy when put up. In about a 
»* 'month, one of them dicd. # The primary 
'« step of disorganization was evinced hi a 
.number of transparent vesicles, studded 
Over the external surface of its liver. In 
.another, winch died 9 days after, tlie dis- 
ease had advanced to tin* formation of tu- 
' bercles on the liver. Tlie hver of a tliird, 
which died 4 days later still, had nearly 
lost its true structure, so universally was 
it pervaded with tubercles. Two days 
f subsequently, a fourth died. A consider-* 
able numlMT of hydatids w era attached to 
tlie lower surface of the liver. At tins 
time, doctor Baron removed three y oung 
rabbits from tlie place where their com- 
panions had died to another situation, dry 
and clean, and to their proper and accus- 
tomed food. The lives of tliese reinmn- 
»ng tliree were obviously saved by this 
change. He obtained similar [results from 
ejqienmcnts of the same nature performed 
on other animals. — In Glasgow. the a\ er- 
age annual mortality' is about 1 in 44 
persons. — In Paris , the jnior and the nch 
occupy the two extremities of the scale. 
The mortality in the one is nearly double 
that in the other. The average is 1 m 
*12. The dumber of \iolent deaths m 
1823, was 000, of which 300 were cast's 
of suicide. Reviewing, on one side, the 


sons from the provinces. But this influx 
is not jfeculiar to St. Petersburg. Thfe 
last-mentioned city and Stockholm are \ 
tlie only known metropolitan cities which > 
present the preponderance of death over 
production. ^Thc annual mortality of fee 
Russian capital is ljn 37. — Berlin. From 
1747 to 1755, the annual mortality of Ber- * 
tin was 1 in 28. Between 172G and 1799, 
it' improved to 1 in 2?)^. Here die 
beneficial change was retarded by the 
(m&ges, tile losses, the disappointments 
of w ar, and, from 1802 to 1801), it hod ret- 
rograded to 1 in 27*; but from 181b to # 
1822, a [ieriod of exultation mid tran- 
quillity to die Prussians, the value of life 
took a remarkable leap, mul the annual , 
deaths fell to less than 1 m 31. — Vienna. 

In die middle of the last century, the 
mortality of* Vienna was 1 in 20, and k 
lias not improved in proportion as other 
cities of Europe. Agcoiding to the most 
recent calculations, it is, even now, as 1 m 
224. Among 10,530 deaths, scarcely 38 
persons ure fouud to have attained tlie 
age of IK). The spirit of excessive regu- 
lation, die dread of novelty, the restric- 
tions iiiijHised on the medical proli smoo, 
mid political causes which need not Is* 
enumerated, appear to have retarded the 
natural progiess of this city. The ovor- 
w ceiling paternity of the* government in- 
terferes with the trivial concerns of the 
nrizfns, in die same manner in winch an 


great political, moral and physical events 
.which have' occurred ’at Puris during a 
- .cccssion of years, and, on the other, the 
x regress of its population, Villcnne has 
ascertained, that whenever the jieople 
nave suirered frot^i any cau*e, die deaths 
have corresjHuidftfgly increased, the births 
have decreased, mul the mean duration 
of life has lieen shortened. I 11 |>eriods of 
prosperity, he has found results directly 
opjKisite to these. Tlie mean duration of 
hie in Paris is .‘12 yeuA* and some inonihs*. 
It was formerly' estimated diat one third 
of die inhabitants of Pans d»ed m tlie 
hospitals; but Du pin has lately calculated 
that half the death* }n Pens take pi act 1 m 
the hospitals and other asylums of charity. 
Not a fourth ]>urt of the inhabitants are 
buried at private cost. — In Geneva , the 
average mortality for the four years end- 
ing«Juyul823 M ^is 1 in 4*3, winch, is a 
.-greater mortality than in some of tlie 
largest manufacturing towns, as Glas- 
; go w, Manchester and Birmingham. — Pe- 
tersburg. It is curious that the burials 
efceed the births in the Russian capital, 
by 134 to 100. The Russians attempt to 
explain tfei$ hy the annual influx of per- 


arbitmry aiid untaught lather sometimes 
restrains the useful impulse* of his chil- 
dren, vvlulq he p< rnnts an easy vent to 
their baser propensities. — Prague, the 
capital of Bohemia, has only one third 
the population of Vieiinu, and is much 
health a er. The superior longevity of the 
Jews is strongly marked in this city. One 
death is annually observed among 2ti of 
the Israelites, and 1 ui 2*24 among die 
Christians. Instance a of considerable I 011 - 
gevity, especially among the women, are 
not rare. Contrary to the usual observa- 
tion, longevity is confined to poverty and 
married lift*. According to an average of 
several years, no nobleman, no wealthy 
]ier>on, no ImcJtelor, and no unman ied 
woman, has [Kissed the age of 95. This 
is nil interesting fact, but it is an extreme 
and an insulated, one, and does not mili- 
tate against the general conservative ten- 
dency of prosperity, which a -variety of 
evidence seems to establish. — Palermo. 
Mortality is here 1 in 31. January, Octo- 
bt-r and November an* die most fatal 
mondis; April, Muy and June the moat 
healthy. — Leghorn. The average annual 
mortality here is 1 in 35. Among fee 





Protestants and Jews, it is only 1 in 48, 
which is attributed to their greater afflu- 
ence. — Rome/ From a recently discov- 
ered fragment of Cicero {tie Republican 
an Intimation is conveyed that the neigh- 
borhood of Rpnie has been always un- 
healthy. Speaking of die choice ot’ situa- 
tion made hy Romulus, he oliwrves^- 
tocum delcgitm region e pestilente salubreti . 
The population appears ‘ to have been 
gradually decreasing till the last peace, 
which lias greatly revived it. In 1800, 
there were 150,000 souls; hi 1810, only 
1^1,000. Within a Few' years*, it has gain- 
ed 10,000. The annual mortality is idiout 
1 in 25. There ran l»e little douto that 
the force of the aguish dis|M>sitnm of 
Rome might he considerably weakened 
by steady and well-directed efforts Mip- 
• jKtrted by a proportionate capital; hut it 
is to lie feared that such a combination of 
circumstances will not readily meet at 
Rome, fn 1816, 17 out of the 22 French 
students were attacked With intermiitem 
fevers. TJ»e Villa Medici, in which thtv 
leside, was former!} health v ; but water, 
brought at a great expon-e to embellish 
the garden, had been Mitieied to sr in- 
nate there. — Naples. The annua! mor- 
tality here i-.fl in 23; a fact that one 
would not have expected m such a de- 
liglitfuJ situation, compared with jic^tileii- 
tml Rome, where the moitality Icm* 
Tlie population of Naples nearly three 
times tliat of the aneieur mistrc— of the 
, world. — Brussels. The a\eiage moitalily 
is v cry great, being I in 26. — % hnslvrdam. 
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ascribed to the lounoderate use offcrandy. 
Our authority affirms that this vice de- ‘‘t 
strove the happiness . and prosperity of * 
•Sweden more effectually, than any w^r 
has ever done. 

Thp medical police of large dries de- 
serves particular attention, because the * 
health of multitudes* depends upon the 
care which is taken by the magistrates to 
rpmotfe the causes of disease which origi- • 
iiiite in a great population. Knowledge 
of this brrinch of medical^ science can he 
obtained only by attentive oliservation, and , 
the study of the different liealth-regula- 
tions of large cities under governments . 
which have paid particular attention to it. 

Cities, m geography. A late German * 
publication gives a statement of the 
dn*d most poputyus cities in the world. 
Among these are ^ 

Jeddo, in Japan 1,680,000'' 

Pekin ,1,500,000 

London, 1, $00,000 • 

Haug-tcheou T, 100,060 

( 'alruita fXX),000. 

Madras 817,000 

Nankin, ! 800,00U 

Euiuon,* 800,000 

Pans ; 717,000 . 

\ oii-tchaug. 1 . . <100,000 , 

roiistaiitmopit 597,000 

Benares 580,000 

Km 520,000 

S<»u-trheiw, . 500,000 

ilunng-tchcou 500,006 

The -10th in the list is Berlin, with 198,000 


The population of this once Ji eat city is t inhabitants and the Ihst Bristol, with 


decreased, in consequence of declining 
commeiee and jwilmcal changes. \ml it 
is nut a little curious, as well as melan- 
choly, to observe tliat its moitality has 
increased with the progress of decay . in 
1777, tin* ratio of mortality was l iu 27 — 
a period when Amsterdam was one of 
the healthiest as well as one of the most 
flourishing cities of Europe. The deaths 
lime uow r increased to 1 in 21, and Am- 
sterdam is one of the least healthy as well 
as least prosperous seaports of Europe. 
A decree has liecn issued, that after the 
r 1st of January, 1829, no burials shall be 
permitted m towns or churches through- 
out North lloliatid. — Stockholm . Drunk- 
enness appears here, as at Berlin, to pro- 
duce a large shure of the mortality. In a 
recent year, this city exhibited «i singular 
instance of an excess of 1489 more deaths? 
than births — a symptom w’hich it is jwin- 
ful to oliserve in* a brave and industrious 
fieople. Tins dispro|H>moii existed imr- 
tieularly amongst the garrison, ana u 
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7,000. Of the hundred cires, 2 contain 
1 ,500,000 ; 2 upwards of 1,000,000; 9 
bom 500,000 to 1,000,000 ; &8 from 
200,000 to 500, (XX); 50 from 100,000 to 
200,000 ; and 0 from 87,000 to 100,000. 

58 are in Asia, atari in Europe: of 
vfhich 4 are in Germany, 4 in France, 5 
in Italy', 8 in England,* and 3 ui 8 pail u 
The remaining lO^ire divided between 
Africa and America. 

Cities , m a yioral jnunr.of view'. Much 
hast lieen said, written and preached 
against llie immorality of lurge cities, and 
the fact cannot lie denied ; but inuuorali- 
ty is not confined to them. The petty 
View of small places, tliough less glaring, 
are# jvrliajis, equally iiijugpu*; making 
up iu constant repetition tor their tWmar- 
ativ ely less degree of noxiousness. It is 
much more difficult, moreover, to pre- 
serve one Of the. most important posscs- 
sions, independence -of cbaniCtor, w, a 
small place than in u largf* one. The cry 
against the imuiorality of large « uea * 
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J ebouWriot mike u* forget the many great prey upon birds and small animals, and 
‘ and admirable ’ things which mankind nmy ho considered as forming the transi- 
kttVe been enabled to perform by means f tion from the musteline or imuten kind 
taf the collected strengtli of talents ontfre- ‘ to the feline rae^. The genus ‘has been 
Sources combined in largo cities, arid their 
‘Influence in forming the clmrnctcr of great 
men, wlio could not Jiave ucquired, else- 
where, their variety of accomplishment, 
and the wclI-prof>oilioijed cultivntidn of 
their various faculties At the same time ; 
we hiusl allow that it is a very injurious 
> policy to strip a w hole country of all which 
illustrates and ennobles it. in order to swell 
the treasures of the capital, (rim* CajritalS 

CirnAD, ind Civ in \n, in geography . the 
Spanish won! for city, from the Latin rin- 
1m, appear* in ninny names of Spanish 
places ; as, Cindad-de-las-Palnias , or Pal- 
mas (< apital of the island of Grand Canary *, 

Gividad- Real, &(*. , 

Oicdad-Uoivrii.o (anciently, Lancia* or 
Mirobriga ) ; a fortress in Spain, in Ia*ow, on 
the hut \guhda: 45 miles S.ri. \\ . SuL- 
maiica; Ion. IP W AV. : lut. 40“ 2,7 N.: 
population, 11,000. It a bishop’s wr/ 

It w f iN luult by Ferdinand li, as a rampart 
against Portugal, from which it i- only 
about eight miles distant. Th^fort, con- 
taining <>000 men, was stdicndcitritfo the 
* Frencji uuder July 10. IM0. lim- 

ing beqn bombnided 25 day s ; and, Jan. 1!>, 

It<J2, itSvas taken by *tor*n by the lintish, 
under lilrd Wellmgtr”. “lb r a neg* of 11 
day s The corn s gave A\ « llmgfon the title 
qfch/Ap Ci uJad-lL'tdriii u and the tank of 
a grandee 1 yf Spain, i.ftiie liist el is- 

(nrr (v.vtria* Lm.); a genus of cai 


divided into tw r o sub-genera by naturalists, 
the first • comprising the trup civets, those 
having the ]K>ueh large and well marked ; 
the second including the genets, in wliicii 
there is a simple depression, instead of 
a pouch. Two species of the first, and 
eight of tile second, are at present known. 
Their individual jieeuhantio may la* seen, 
in Desmnrest’s Maimt jalogy , p. 205. Th« 
odoriferous sulwtaiiee which these animal i 
yield, called, from them, cirtU when good, 
iv of u. clear yellowish or blown color, and 
of about the consistence of butter: when 
undiluted, the smell is powerful and very 
offensive, but, when largely diluted with 
oil ot other materials, it tNM k nmes an agree- 
able |H'rfuiiM*. Vt a time when jvrfuines 
w«*ii* more fashionable than they are at 
pKM'Ut, enef was v‘r\ highly esteemed, 
he -is, by ninny, even preferred to musk. 
^ mute eivet cats were purchased by the 
drug dealers of Holland, Hiurland, &e., iu 
w ** ..re u do lined bv Lemery, and Ijjomrlr 
up fame for the sake of the civet, “so that 
n cal which is large and gentle may conic 
to I A' valued at between four and cigh* 
pounds Mctlmg. M M. 3‘omet, m his history 
of drugs, iclntes that lie was picsenf cd b> 
* fiend with a civet-cat, obtained in Chi- 
na m It SKI. ••Having kept the* denture 
v<iaie iktv-. I peiceived tli:u the walls and 
liar* tiiat ei.eloM'd it were covered witi 
unenintL't moisfure, thick, mid verv brown, 
orous mantrudcroiiv < pindi oped', natives of a \i*n stiong mul di**iign*eable sun 11, si 


of the :omd tieftioiis of the mien nt con:i- 
nent, jMOlieularlj ilMingm-ln d bv luiving 
asecretorv «ij>pandus. which forms a |h»w- 
f rtully odorous luatfei, known bv the name, 
o f circf. In^i'ipral appearanee, tjie sjm - 
cich of this genir* fciuind one of the |o\, 
which tl.ev aKi resemble in Jielnfs; Inc* 
rlie tail is long, hairy and cylindrical, cud 
the claws, though hy«no means m> acuie 
as those of the cat, are still partially re- 
tractile, 4r eat-hko. The rcscmhlaiiee of 
the vmrra to tin* feline nu?e is uieiviu *d 


that, dm mg all die time 1 kept tins animal, 
1 took i, ue to gather the civet out of tlm 
pouch every otlin day, not without sone; 
tioubl*. and lta'/aid, bermisi* it put the 
i re .mrc n> some pain or apprelicnsion of 
i: : and, liu* nig done so tbr months, I had 
abeut the quantity of an ounee and a half; 
but it i' n rt4iin, that, if the m*c<ssury cure 
br.d hern Taken, and the lieasl coiihLk* 
hindered than tubbing itself, 1 might huv< 
got a great deal more.” The meiheul 
virtues once attributed to the nvet were 


by the pupih of tJie eye«, which eiintnief iiUmei oils and various, hut, m course ot 


’in a' straight him, and by the coloi of the 
skin, whieh uics>t s|M‘ch*s have ktnded or 
spotted with hlaek upon a deep yellow oi 
duiwolow'd jguund.. The tougne. h 
studCMVith stout, horny prickles and the 
eats an: of iniddhug si/e, strtiight, and 
’jrounded’at their tins. The pouch, situat- 
ed, near the genitals, is a deep bag, some- 
limes divided into two cavities, whence a 
thick oily, and strongly musk-like fluid is 
floured out. They are nocturnal, and 


time, it lias lieeu entirely hud unde, ever 
as a jierfume ; so .that, at this tunc, the 
words of the* dramatist, “Give me an 
ounee of’eiv ot, good apothecary ,to sweeten 
my iniagufqtion,” might la* frequently n*- 
)N*ated. even in oiir large cities, with slight 
prolmbility of obtaining the article. 

(’ivic 0kow> ; among the Romans, the 
highest military reward, assigned to him 
who had preserved the life of a citizen. 
It Ik) re the inscription Ob civem servatvm, 
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' CIVIC' CROWN —CJVlt |^JW; ' 

and was made of oak leaves. He ‘who > the 
was resowed offered it, at the command 
of his loader, to his preserver, whom he 
v'as hound to honor afterwards as a father. 

Under the emjicrors, it was bestowed only 
hy them./ Various murks of honor were 
also connected with it The person who 
• received the crown wore if m the theatre, 
and sat next the senator* When lie came 
iii. all the assembly rose up, as a mark of 
a spect. The senate granted to Augustus, 
as a jiurticular mark of honor, that a civic 
< mwn should la' placed on the pediment 
of his house, lietween two wreaths of lau- 


w>. 


w ml, as a sign that he was die constant 
'preserver of his fellow - citizens airi the 
■onquoroi of his enemies. 'Similar honors 
were also srnujtcd to Claudius. 

fmi, Lxw. — I. The Romans under- 
s'ood by r tins jtenn nt arly the same as, in 
nodi rn nines, is implied hy the phrase 
positive lnu\ that is, the rules ot right 
♦ stahlislied by any government, They 

' ieii 
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kinsman ot benefec-^ 
tor. In the redress of’ private wrongs,' ' 
compensations and fines were substituted 
•for dfe obsolete rigor of die twelve tables, 
time and space were annihilated by fan- 
ciful suppositions, and the plea of youth, 
or fraud, or violence, annulled the obliga- 
tion or excused the performance of an in- 
convenient contract A jurisdiction thus 
vague and arbitrary was exposed to the 
most dangerous abuse. But the errors or 
.vices of each pretor expired with his an- 
nual office; and such maxims alone a& 
had been approved hy reason and prac- 
tice were copied by succeeding judges.” 
The pretors made .an annual declaration, 
at tin; commencement of their tprm of 
office, of the principles* according to which 1 
tleyintciided to administer justice (edic- 
t u m praioris ). This was publicly exposed 
on a talilc (Mum), and uniformity was 
maintained m the series of pretoriun 
edicts by tlie legal spirit of the nation, 
ontrudistiuguisheil it lroiiv natural law .Tinier the emperor Adrian, a iyw puldi- * 

ration of tlie pretoriun edict, unalterable 
from that lini* 1 (uh\fum pirpituuni), took 
place, n'bpecmm the real extent of which 
scholar** d(j not agree. The whole liody 
of rules and remedies established by the. 
pretors, who** jurisdiction resembled, in 
MMiie icspecw, that of tiie courts of equity # 
of Kttgland and the T. Suites, was cUtcd* 
jus honorarium , and was nppos* J to tlie 
strict formal law ! jus ririle). (Set Ihe next 
paragraph uf this artiriv.) — III. The ltd- ’ 
man law. m the shape which it .assumed 
after the whole was digested in the flth 
ccntuiy A. 11., under tlie omnoror Justin- 
ian. was fully and foitnally admitted as 
lauding in only a smalt part of Italy ; but 
both lien* and m the other ancient portions 
of the empire, it retann*d great influence, t 
e\cn after the Teutonic tribes had cstab- 
lished ne* governments in the territories 
win* h bad Imen^tpidcr the dominion of 
liome. In tlie south of France, the col- 
lection of imjHmal ficcrics ami decisions 
which Theodosius II (A. D. 413^} had 
prepared, remained valid, also/ under the 
(baths. S:i vigny's History of tlie Roman 
I*nw in the Middle Ages (Heidelberg, 1822 
ct scq., 4 vols.) exhibits great research into 
the subject of the comiuuance anil the re- 
vival of this law. After tlie 11th century,* 
I’PjHT Italy, ]iurticulurly the school of 
Bologna,' became the f p°int wHPn^ the 
liody of tlie Roman law, put together by 
the emjKTor Justinian, w'i ns formed by 
degrees into a systepi applicable to the 
wants of all nations. Tliis system vyw 
introduced into almost all the countries of 
Euro}*', because the want of r a v\dl-di- ■ 


(jus not untie), by which they meant a 
■•■rtain natural order, followed by all iiv- 
•*,ir I»euigs (a r mu.ds even not excepted), 
i'-«i from the general laws of mankind, 
established by the agreement of all nation* 
aid gov i rut rents (jus stnlium). In tics 
sense, therefore, it embraced the whole 
*-y**i» , iu of Roman law, I o h :'ic private law 
tjug privatum), which relate* to. the vun* 
e’i** legal relations of tlie different mem- 
'»-rs of tin* st t |»e, the citizen*, and the 
p.ibhe law I j us puhlirum), that i*, the 
rile* nspietmg tin* limits, right*, ohhgu- 
’.(*!!*, \r„ of the public autnyritie**. — II. 

however, the laws of any stat-, pjrtic- 
. 'arly sueh i» one as Rome, < on res' only 
*’i pint on positive and social deer*r*, 
"id must always be developed, in a great 

Mire, by the customs, and religious 

. nd philosophical opinions of the nation, 
eld the de< isioiif* of the courts, further 
n*i met ions soon grew up. The Mipreme 
atiMinistration -of justice irt Rome w;is m 
The hands of the pretun* ; and these oificcns, 
on account of the paucity of positive' enaet- 
ueiita, s’ ton acquired the power of supply - 
ug their dt ficiencies. To quote the words 
of <»ibboii— 1 ‘•The art of resjiecting tho 
• aim* ;uul ('hiding the efficacy of the laws 
*vns improved by successive pretors ; and 
where the end wus salutary, the means 
were frequently altsurd. The secret or 
probable wish of tlie dead was suffered to 
prevail over the order of succession and 
the forma of testa montk, and the claimant 
who was excluded fnun the character of 
heir, accepted, with equal pleasure, from 
«ni indulgent prelor, the possession of 
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tested body of law was seriously frit 
After this mpdel* the ecclesiastical and 
tpapal decrees were arranged, and, 0) a 
,i considerable degree, the native laws Or the 
new Teutonic states. From all these the 

* Soman law was distinguished, under tlie 
name of Am7 law. In this respect, there- 
fore, civil law means (a acini/) Homan law ; 
it is contradistinguished from canon law 
(q. v.) and feudal low, though the feudal 
codes ofjliie Loinlwrds have lieen received 
into the corpus juris cmlis. (Respecting 
the present form of the collections of Ru- 
liiau law. see the article Corpus Juris V — 
IV. As the Roman code exerted the great-* 
***t influence on the private law of mod* m 
Europe, the expression cml law in also 
used to embrace ail the rules relating to 
the private lights of citizens. Under the 

'term civil law. therefore, on the continent 
of KurojH*. is to lie understood, not only 
lie Roman law, hut aNo the modern pri- 
vate law of tlie various countries: e.g., in 
German}, Das gamine Deutsche Prirut- 
rtcht : in France, the Code nr it dts Fran- 

* utis , or Code .Yapoletm. In ihc* sense, u 
e* ‘chiefly opposed to criminal lau\ partic- 
ular!} in reference to the adiumistRition 

, of justice, which to lie divided into til J 

justice and criminal ji^li'c. Hav mg made 
tlirtw few return k> on tlie name and eh u- 
actei\of the civil law, we shall now pro- 
ceed Hava more jmrticular account of ns 
1 Istoiy. \ 

"Hie liMon of the Roman law. ••in- 
bracing lK^rradu.d dev elopement, IN final 
i ompletioii’ under the latter emjK-iop*, 
jUirtieiilarly under Justinian, ;unl the great 
"fleets which it ha** exerted even down 
to the. indent 'jicnod in Europe, i*. a most 
interesting and important *ubj< ct. Rome 
k may lx* Said to 1 mm* thrice conquered tie* 
world, naiucl}, 1$ its arm*, 1>> it-* laws, 
and h} the decreet* promulgated from tin* 
papal chair. Tho dominion of n< luw^ 
uas lx*ttfi tin* h»*st founded and tin* ino*l 
extensive. Tin* Romku laws may hr lot- 
mall} abolished. hut their influ* nee can 
nevtr cease. Tneir effect is as perma- 
nent as that of G/i ciun art. At th* su ie 
time, it is not to In; denied, that the intro- 
duction of the civil law has, m the < an: 
•of several naiious, olistrueted the devel- 
opment of their own peculmr sv*l"ms of 
law, and in jJji* re-pet, produced evil 
CO»fl!l|fl?ncef : nut Mich h tlu* nature 
of great agents which ure beyond the 
control of human power. An ucquaint- 
•pnee* witli a more privet language*, a 
niqre beautiful style of art, and, we imglit 
even say, with a purer religion, bus like- 
wise prevrjiited the growth or < ompletioii 
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of many institutions and modes of action, 
which might have home noble fruits. — In * 
considering the history of the civil law, as, 
in fact, of any system of law which has 
sprung from the wants of the people 
among whom it grew up, wo must take .< 
inti) view the public* law and political his- 
tory of the stole, and tlie growth of its 
civilization. Hie commencement of the * 
history of Rome oilers little that is origi- 
nal. Its institutions were such as existed 
in all the ncighlioring states. Greek v iews 
predominated throughout The royal au- 
thority fcJl in Rome, as it had fallen in all 
the (Aicck governments, and the division 9 
of tint nation into a hereditary tiody of 
nobles, and a eonqmratively powerless 
community of citizens, gave rise to nu- 
merous and lasting struggles. The real 
character of the internal constitution of 
'Rome will afford, even after the ingenious 
and deep lescurclics of Niebuhr, in his 
'Roman History, ample opprtunity for 
learned investigation. If manly firmness 
‘virtus) constituted the beau ideal of a gen- 
uine Roman, the Mime quality was tin* 1ms is 
of tin* Roman laws. Then* laws did not 
consider the individual principally in his 
connexion with others, like the ancient 
Gorman laws, which gi\» a value to the 
individual chiefly as a mcndier of a fam- 
ily or l community, hut, at an eariv pe- 
so*!, treated every one ax an iiidrprn<lfnt 
member of society. the head of a family, 
lice from the ic*tmints of relationship, or 
mends rvhiji of corporations. t Institutions 
like those of the Gentians, recognising a 
proprty I’othniov. to a family or * eorp- 
Mtioii, 1m military or entailed, a hod} of 
attendants vtached to the lord, feudal ser- 
vice*, him qual light of inhentunee among 
ctiihRn, ie., aie not to he found in the 
civil law. The i elation between jiatri- ‘ 

* miis and plebeian*, lieiwcen patrons and 
clients, was very ‘different from the feudal 
< onii<*\ion. The expulsion of the kings 
was at lirst of advantage only to 4lns 
lnglier classes of citizens (A. II. (\ 245), 
hut, only 15 years afterwards (A. U. G. 
UtiO), tliesc were obliged to grant to the 
other citizens the college of the tribunes 
and the right of holding dclilierativc as- 
semblies, 1 which opened the way for the 
great ronijmct of tlie 'twelve tables, drawn 
up by patrician decemvirs (A. V. C. 

304), which tlie ancients considered as 
establishing equality of rights, though it 
was not till some years afterwards, that 
the | nitric ians and plelmiuiis wen* allowed 
to conclude valid marriages with each 
other (ler Canuleia, A. 1J. C. I10A) ; and not 
till a much later . priod were plebeians 
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capable of being elected consuls (A. TJ. Q. 
387). An important point of that funda- , 
mental law or charter, if we may give it a 
modem "name, was the establishment of 
such an order of legal procedure, that the 
poorer class of citi/eus, and jwrticiilarly 
those living witliout die city, should nor, 
as had been too often the case, suffer from 
i heir ealiscs being hurried through the 
courts. Another important point wus'the 
settlement of the legal independence of 
the individual. Higlity years after tin: 
plebeians had lieeti made capable of being 
elected to tin; consulship, tlie senate was 
obliged to ucknqwledge the validity of the 1 
people's decrees (plcbis-sritn), by 4 ic Itx 
Ifarfensia (A. 1J. 408); and, from 

the first appointment of a prator urbanns 
(A. U. C. 3(>7), it was customary, as wo 
have already said, for this officer to give 
public notice, annually, at the liegmuing 
of Jus term of office, of the principles ac- 
cording to winch he intended to decide 
the cases that should full within his juris- 
diction. These edicts of the pretors, in 
which th<* same rules, with few excep- 
tions, were uniformly adopted, were a 
hotter moans of beeping the sWcin of 
laws in a constant state of dov elopement, 
tli.iu special deciees would have been. 
By this means, there grew up, brides the 
piMtivclaw [jus cii'ih, m the stricter sense 
of the vvouh, a whole ImmU of m kliovvi- 
edged principle**, a common law (jus bon - 
oiariijm), which supplied tlie chasms of 
the (Nisiuve ordinances, mitigated their 
seventy, or paved the way for the neces- 
sary reitmiis. Though the uheients, c. g., 
Ciccio, mention tie* great accumulation 
of tlii’sc positive laws, jet their numlier, 
at least as tiir as respeeted private right', 
appears vrrv small, compared with the 
Jaws of moileiii times. It was only as it 
regarded the regulation of public relations 
that iheie existed m the tune of the re- 
public such a mass of laws, that Caesar 
thought it a ineritonous work to bring 
them into a system. Jiuf it ought not to 
he forgotten, that the Jiece-Mly winch ex- 
isted at that tune, of impressing the whole 
body of decisions on the memory of the 
lawyer, made the mass Iwcome trouble- 
some much sooner tlmn it would if tlieje 
bad been eolleetious of laws,* abridgments, 
digests, lvgistirs, &<\ For the; purjmse 
of making legislative enactments, then* 
existed in the republic two concurrent 
authorities — the meeting of. the citizens 
(piths, under tin; tribunes, in comitiis tribu- 
tts, whose resolutions are culled plehis- 
Au’frri, and the senate (whoso. deeroes are. 
called scrnUus consulia). In tlie lieaiiming, 


tie provinces of the two were so Repo- 
rated, that each one passed decrees only * 
upon its own affiurs and relations; but ' 
y&fy soon it liocame necessary to acknowl- 
edge mutually a common authority (lex 
Hortensia, A. U. C. 4(58). However, as long 
' as Rome remained a republic, the inter- 
ference of the senate in the enactment of 
laws was comparatively rare. After tlie , 
great, internal convulsions had broken out, 
tlie conquerors endeavored to establish their 
authority more firmly, and to gain the fa- 
vor of the people^ by making impor- 
tant reforms in the laws, particularly 
• those which concerned the punishment of 
crimes and political* offences, 4 the regula- , 
turn of legal processes, and some abuses m . 
the public administration. This was done, 
by Syllii (leges* Cornelia, A. U. C. (>73), 
by CtfMir (A. I r . C. 708—710), but much 
more 1y Augustus in whom, from the* * 
year ot Rome 723, the power of all the 
branches of government, and the direct km 
of the senate and of the meetings of citi- 
zrriMvero united (leges Julia). To tin laws, 
strictly so called, previously Customary 
(the Itgts, approved by the citi/dis), and * 
tin- decree of the senate, now wort' added 
the special ordinances (ronstitutiones) of 
the emprors, besides which the pnmra 
in Rome and m the provinces still retain- 
ed the light of rontrifuiting, by their 
i ‘diet's to the developement oi the legal 
sv -ti m. As soon, however, as the monar- 
chical government became settled, tlie 
firms of the icpublie gradually disappear- 
ed. In the reign of Tibenus (A. Jl". C. 
7ti7 — 7P0, A. 1). 14 — 37), no leges ore to 
!»e found after the year 777, and, 200 yean* 
later, the stnatus ronsulta, also, merged 
entirely in the imperial decrees, constitu- 
tions and rescripts. Tlie annual edicts of* 
the pretors, till then customary, were col- 
lected muler Adrian ^A.U.C. 884, A. I). 
*>1), by the jurisconsult Calvins Juha- 
iiu-, into .a tonn which was made un- 
changeable, calk'd flic edict um perpetuum. * 
It is worthy of remark, that though, afn r 
Augustus, the mast absolute despotism 
had Imvouio established in all public rela- 
tions, and tlie penal Jaws had lieen made 
mens instruments of despotism, this very 
time is the most brilliant period of the 
scientific development of the civil Jaw. 
This period Ik ‘ gins with Augustus^ hut 
the brightest puit of it falls under*tlte An- 
ton mes (from 23 R. C. until 160 A. I).) 
uud‘ one or two succeeding emperors. 
The great naincs of Caius, 1’apinian, Ti- 
nian, Paulus, In'long to this last period. 
When tlie pliticnl privileges of the citi- 
zen had no guarantee hut the good dispo- 
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sititaof the emperors, which often proved 
a very imperfect security, the laws which 
regulated the .relative rights of individ- 
uate, ami protected them from mutual 
Wrong, were continually approaching per- 
fection. Tli is subject deserves a more 
thorough investigation than it has yet rev* 
reived. All legsd relations were expressed 
with admirable skill and ‘consistency in 
distinct definitions, and the whole system 
was develop'd from a few principles, 
which nui tlirough the whole, and the 
distinctness and simplicity of which are 
prov(*d by the adoption of the Roman law 
among so many different nations. The- 
of development was in so far 
deal, as it was always connected with 
an adherence to the old forms, but it vvus 
entirely philosophical anil rational, as it 
always strove to tind out the real princi- 
ple?- of rights and obligations, and to make 
the formal law depndent upon them. 
After tin* ag«; of the Antonines (fjom 180 
A. !>.), such a political confusion took 
place, that the seientiiie spirit was lost. 
The judicial system was now continued 
only Ivv the imperial constitution-, which 
’routed hut rarely of pm ate Jaw. while 
they entered much and often into the sub- 
ject of puhlty relations. The opinions of 
the ancient jurisconsults of the better pc- 
nod were regarded almost a-* local au- 
thorities and, to remedy the difficulties 
ansmg from their difierenf \i“vvs, if was 
provided l>v Yalcutinian III (!$» V. J).), 
that tlie majority of* opinions should de- 
cide. The immlter of the roiiMifntions 
tveeume sueli, that collections of them 
were made, first hv pm ate persons [rod* r 
(irtgorinnits tt Hmnogt titan us, about .‘it Jo 
A. I).). then an official one by Theodosius 
fl trod* x Thiotlasianus , 4‘*8 A. 1).), in K> 
Uioks, of vvlrich the 11 Ja-t have Ih*»*ii 
preserved entire; df the 5 first, however, 
only fragments art' extant. The Intt'i 
have Iieen recently discovered at Tumi 
by IVvron. and at •Milan by flos-ms. 
(See tiermvs (a German periodical), \x\. 
311) There was also an ahndgruent of 
this code, mailt' in 50ft, for the use of ahe 
Visigoths (the brtviarium dllarinaaum). 
Far the greater part of these decrees re- 
lates to the public law. (Joe. Godelroi 
wrote an excellent commentary on this 
.codejwhich, jjjigetlier with the commcnta- 
ly, wS^jpuhlifilied by llitter, Leipsic, 17,‘Hi.) 
jijiirioiis consequences necessarily result- 
ed from tlie cessation in the development* 
of the Roman law after the time of the 
Aptonines. It rquy bo seen, from tin 
expressions of <fuS|uiiaii, into what subtil- 
tie?, what verbal did formal nicetii***, the, 
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lawyerafhad Men in his time— a state of 
things, in . some respects, not uplike the ' 
present state of law' in Fjngland, from 
similar reasons. The public administra- 
tion. at least as far as regarded its external 
form, b&d been mlueed into tolerable 
, order since tlie* time of Diocletian and • 
Constantine. Theodosius II (408— 450) 
had conceived tlie idea of amnf|png the # 
immense mass* of rides and autliorities 
relating to the private law*, hut tlie difft- ■ 
culties, on examination, were considered 
too great, and no sovereign till Justinian 
(5*27 — 505) had tlie courage to meet them, 
lie first ordered tlie imprial constitutions, •. 
whirl still remained in force, to lie put 
into a new collection (codex Justinianus, 
commenced m 5271 ami decided, in and 
after the. year 5110, 50 legal questions, 
which had been, till then, left doubtful. 1 
At tlie same time, u systematic abridg- 
ment of the wTitmgs o t the jurisconsults 
was made by 17 commissioners, em- 
biacing 50 hooks o i' digests or pandects, 
and ari introduction to the study of juris- 
prudence was prepared (institutiones ) : 
Ivntli works wen* published Dee. 00, 5!£i, * 
iuid invested with legal authority. In the 
following year, a new collection of imp- 
rial d< crees [end* \ n petit# pra Uetionis), m 
12 hook-, was published, and from that 
tim«* another senes of single decree*** (1*1 
*dict- and 15.0 not'd la -constitution* s), hv 
which the Roman law* may he considered 
as completed, l localise it wits deprived of 
ii- rapacity of further d< v elopement, and 
left to mankind as a rich but lifeless treas- , 
ure. Tin* opneon- respecting this work 
of Justunan me very various. If we con- 
sider nor* iy the praetical utility of his 
labor-, as regards his age and poplc, it 
will lot be denied, that he conferred <i 
great b“iiefit on he*. subjects, ami the 
change* tlienwlve-, which were made in 
tJu* e\isting regulations, proceeded mostly 
from a sound view of the higher objects 
of the law. The abolition of antiquated 
and useless forms, tin* simplification of 
legal relations and legal processes, must 
he acknowledged fu have liecri the princi- 
pal objects of the changes made : and those 
changes w»*re executed witli judgment 
If there arc decrees of little value lutioug 
them, these imperfections an* not great- 
er than we find in all ancient and 
modem codes. Justinian lias been jmu*- 
tirukuly blamed by modem jurisconsults 
foi combining into one mass, into a kind 
of code, all the exiting works on law r , * 
which were acknowledged as authorities. 
Th<*se critics would prefer to have the 
writings themselves rather than tlie eA* 
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tracts, pcrWps, in mu* msm, pciVerted catiorfs efttjl Roman Jayr should made/ 
from their original meaning. But k is sometimes, it is true* Vude and barbarous*', 
very possible, that, if it had not been for enough. Among these were the ftreetort- ' 

the conflation 'of Justinian, no part of ' * ‘ “ c,u? J * 

these writings would have been preserved $ 
and it would seem that a beneficent prov- 
idence sometimes allows large masses of 
historical knowledge to perish (os in the 
case of the Alexandrian collections), in 


um>M 0 ridamm of the Visigoths, 506 ; the * 
lex Ramona of the Burgundians, or Papi- 
mi Response between 517 and 534. For 
the Lombards, a rifatpianurtio of the Ro- 
man Jaw was’ prepared in the, 8th and 
9th centuries, and thus, in the south of 


order to compel mankind to revert to the France and Italy, this law continued in 
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resources of their own minds, and to lead 
thcpi from knowledge to wisdom. lfow ; 
ever this may be, the undertaking of Jus^ 
tiniun was demanded by the wants of his 
iigc ; and it was better to satisfy such a. 
demand, even at the expense of sonic im- 
jjprfcctions, than to delay the necessary 
work under the jiretext of educating com- 
petent men for the task, and making 
‘ thorough inquiries; and all must admit 
the fruit* of the labor to *have been a 
treasure of legal wisdom for posterity. 
Our limits will not allow, us to mention 
ben? the different editions, abridgments 
and translations of tin* work prepared for 
the Greek provinces (the Western prov- 
inces wen? 'soon lost forever). One Greek 
edition, of a much later date, was ordered 
by h. Basil i us Macedo (Sf>7 — and 
‘■\eeuted under his sueee^nr, Leo the Phi- 
losopher ( H ^» — 9121. This w as called libri 
Basilirorum . ( M* the 60 books of w Inch it 

consisted, w possess only a part; though, 
indeed, the greater part, published by f . 
Haim. Fahrot (Farts, HM7, 7 vole, ini.), 
and 4 boobs, winch did not appear m this 
edition, wen? published by Reitz, in Meer- 
mann’s Th( /taunts Jut ., \ol. p. 1. 

Thu* the Roman law is one original 
and independent whole, embracing a pe- 
riod of 1300 years to the tune of Justinian, 
uid of 1H50 years to that of tin* Basilica. 
It stands, in this ri*spect, uHi'pic in his- 
tory. Perhajis (lima, if, at some futun* 
period, wc learn more of its history, may 
ifford some institution of similar duration. 
1‘iVen the dowufhll of the Roman erupin* 
hafi not destroyed the Roman law, hut, in 
some resorts, has enlarged its dominion. 
It was in force, before the modern govern- 
ments were established, througliout the 
Roman empire in Europe, and wlien the 
Uoths, Franks, Lombards, Burgundians, 
and other Teutonic trilies, erected new 
•■inpircs, not only n large part of the pul>- 
lic law of Rome was incorporated into 4 
the, new const itut ions, but the private law, 
also, continued to In? acknowledged os 
valid among the old inhabitants. The 
new rulers took care that, besides their 
different ordinances for the weal of the 
Germanic tribes, abridgments and modifi- 


authority uninterruptedly, as far as it was 
adapted to tbe new state of tilings. But • 
this authority, of course, diminished m 
proportion as new forms of family rela- 
tinn$ and social connexions and new spe- 
cies and tenures of property sprang up, 
particularly under the feudal system, and 
in ]iroportion as the internal disturbances 
in the different states unsettled the idea 
of law in general. But this idea was 
awakened again after the states had gain- 
ed a degree of stability. People began to 
perceive that there was a nobler and 
tinner basis of right than mere power; 
national uniolri gained consistency and true 
values by means of commerce- anil indus- 
try ; the lower classes demanded the ex- 
tension of their privileges ; the increasing 
activity produced more solid distinctions 
than those of birth ; the insufficiency of 
the old laws liegan to lx** felt, and the 
blowings of .t scientific cultivation beiraii 
to he diffused, iMirrnwed. in a considerable 
degree, from the Arabians in Spain, fn 
this state of things, men rose, in Fpper 
Italy, in the 11th eentiuy, who freed the 
law-books of Justinian from the obscurity 
ju which they had been buried till then, 
and by these "means gave a new impulse 
to the science of* law. (menus, towards 
tlie end of the 11th and jii llie 12th cen- 
tury, is nientioued ns the first of them. 
All the nations on the Euro]n?an continent 
seized eagerly upou»thc treasure offered 
Jo them, aftei the model of which were 
now digested the papal decrees, t lie feudal 
law, and, at a latej |H*riod, the Gennonic 
laws. Thousands of scholars, than all 
parts of Europe, went to Bologna and 
other cities of Italy, to study law there. 
If was generally supposed, at iinst, that 
the Roman . law was applicable to the 
whole of Christendom ; but it was soon 
found out that there existed whole sys- 
tems of laws and legal relations, with 
which the rules of the'civirjlaw a’o»dd not 
harmonize; and tlip peculiarities in the 
organization of the tribunals of different 
eouutries were long an obstacle to the 
formal adoption of the civil law. This 
adoption, therefore, did not take pine?' iu 
the various countries at the same tune,* 
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nor to the same* extent. In^taly and t}ie 
touth of France, it was introduced first 
and most completely; at^a later jicriod, 
and to a less degree, in the north of France 
(in' the pays dc draft coutumier), where it 
has never, in fact, been acknowledged as , 
binding, but only ns bn authority in regard 
to general principles of natural law (rafison 
/ciSc), and still retains tliis degree of in- 
fluence, notwithstanding the establisliment 
of the Codr fivil. In England, it never has 
been received in tlie ordinary’ ci\il courts 
(it is. to some extent, m Scotland), 
hut tlif spiritual courts ha\o always been 
guided hy it. It is therefore in force in c 
such cases. mUnll under tlie jurisdiction of 
these court^W%g.,^ch as relate to last 
wills. It is al£o in lorce in the admiralty 
courts, hut in both with many modifica- 
tions. In Germany, the idea that tim 
eriipcmni wen* the wiceessors of the Ro- 
man sovercigus.cQftfnbuted riiueli to oh- 
# ain legal authority* Tor the Unman law m 
r hat country : and this hqs been continued 
hv several iavvs of tlie empire and of the 
riiflerent Mates composing it. But the 
native laws liave o\m where prior au- 
thority, and the Roman law can only he 
applied in cases* wliere these • make no 
provision: but all those of in rules which 
relate to institutions • confined to Rome 
haw* no f< ure. ft is not allowed, moreo- 
ver,, to he applied to rases growing out of 
modem institutions, such as tiets. pnmo- 
geiiiture, lulls of exchange, 1101 m ques- 
tions lieloiigjug to the public law. Many 
*tw>. therefore, ean Jiapjwn, m which 
rioT** may lie much doubt whether the 
Uou.au law is applicable 01 not. 
and Austria have codes, hut in other Gci- 
Tuan Matos a* in Saxony, then* is a great 
confusion between the Roman and tin* 
n:iti\e law.. We have already observed 
•hat the effects of ti#* Roman law never 
would cease, and it> inlluenee is perceiva- 
ble in all the modem codes. We would 
not In* understood as intimating an opui- 
ion tliat the Roman Taw supersedes the 
necessity of Ibmmtg new codes. These 
are desirable in many nations, on many 
accounts, and, among otiirrs, because tfje 
Justinian code iMi*lf is not without obscu- 
rities, and the language in vvhieli it is 
written renders it inaccessible to the hulk 
of tlie people of every modem state: hut 
the vm^fare of«rcifr/c’u doj >ends, in a great 
degree, upon com*etly understanding his 
rights and obligations! Whether the prin- 
ciple s of 'the Justinian rode agree* or not 
with those of tlie English law, it must 1 m* of 
gnftt advantage to the common lawyer to 
Htndy a digest which contains tlie record- 
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ed vtffedam oft many centuries, and fiu% f 
nislics abundantly lioth examples and 
Warnings. We would recommend to the 
reader an article on civil law in the Amor- *' 
icon Jurist, No. Ill, July, 182!) (Boston). 

* Civil List ; an expression which for- 
merly ‘was* custonmiy only in England, • 
fait at present prevails also in Germany 
and France. As used in England, it sig- 
nifies tlie sum which is granted to every 
kiug, at tlie beginning ofliis reign, for the 
support of his court and household, of . 
ainliussadors, and of the civil government . 
in general. It was once a jaineiple in 
England, as in other Teutonic nations, , 
that tljc monarch was to pay all the ex- 
penses of govemnient, even including 
those of the unny, from the possessions 
of the crown, tlie domains (in German, 
Furstengutcr ), and that tlu* subjects were * 
not obliged id contribute any thing more 
than they voluntarily engaged 10 . 'From 
this principle, yhirli is proved hy tin* his- 
tory of the origin of the domnuts, it ap- 
pears, that tlie doinmiis, ui general, cannot 
Ik* considen*d the private property of the 
ruling family. On tin* contrary, they arc, 
in general, the property of the state, ami 
have bc*en given to the prince to defray 
the expenses of goveinnient. The rmw n 
lands of tin* Saxon kings weie veiy coil- 
sidenihlc*. Altei the Noimaii eompiest, 
they were much ilicre.isetl by confine u- 
tJIm, blit vv<*ic soon diminished by grain*. 
1'uder llemy \ 111, tiny were* again much 
inneascd by tin; sen dan /.aJ ion of tin* 
convents (theie exiMcd, at that time, ni 
England, 27, nut red abbot**, there wen* 
abo 2 prnaies, besides numerous other 
com cuts); lm f the greater part of tin* 
po**sf spoils ,d tin* teligiobs onlris win 
sipiandt **«*d by tin** piinee. William 111 
thought it w* easily in strengthen lusgqv- 
eim.ieiit by lilterully rewarding in** mo** 
faithful ndhej *ut-, foi which reason In* 
made grants of tin* crown lands with mu li 

S iroliisiou that, under the government of 
us successor (ill 1702), a law was pa*ft*d, 
prohibiting tin* ahenathm of tlie domains. 
There exist, tlierelbie, few crown lands in 
England, at present, ami the income thim 
them goes into the public treasury. For- 
ipcily, there were only ccitam aiinii.d 
eoutri but inns gnuited to the king for the 
siipjiort of the govenimeiit. (ImJerOiarlcs 
H, the amount of the grant was first set- 
tled (£1 £00,000). ruder James 11, this 
was i i ic i earn'd to £1,!HX),000. 'flic, rev- 
enue from Scotland wus not comprised m 
this sum. After the* revolution of 
William’s love of war Ireing known and 
dreaded by his people, no uppiopnutiou 
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was made him for military expenses, and , possesions of the k s mg (AmcMiejnitf do \ 
he received for defraying the expenses of - rot), ' which the king acquires like any 

other individual, pays taxes on, and can • 
digffbse of in his last wilL If he, howev- 
er. omits to do so, all his private property 
falls to the domains dt Vitat, Also, all the 
private property which the king possessed . 
before bis accession to the throne, falls, at 
the moment of his accession, to the do- 
to £850,000. George*, II had , mainedeVitat . — In Prussia, the official state- 
George JH resigned all the ment of all the revenues and expenses to 

supply the ordinary wants of the state in 
1821, does not mention the civil list The 
expenses which tall under this head are 
defrayed by the domains, since a part of 
them, amounting to 2,500,000 Prussian 
dollars, has been added to the property 
of the crown. * But the greater part of the 
domains, amounting to 5,600,000 Prussian 
dollars lricoine annually, has lieen assign- 
ed to meet the public expenses. ( Bosse , 
DfursteUung des staatsmiinschaJUichen Zu- 
standes in dm dvutschen Bundesstaaten , 
1820, p. 505. jj— In Bavaria, the domains 
have l K*en mostly sold and added to the • 
public treasury, which furnishes to the, 
king and his court 2,745,000 florins annu- 
ally. The same plan has been followed ’ 
m Wurteinlierg and*Buden. In both 
suites, the civil lists, according to the nar- 
rower sense in which this phrase is un- 
derstood in France, amounts to nearly 
1.200,000 florins, which, in Wurt; uberg, 
is increased hy 200,000 florins mconio 
from the court* domains. If we compare 
these suite* with the amount of the finan- 
ces of the different countries, we fiml 
that in 

Knglaud, about one 60th part, 

France, Hffch, 

Prussia, 21st, 

Havana, 11th, 

Wurteinlierg and ligden, . . one half, 

ofitlie revenue of the country is expended , 
4or the ruling house', and the proportion is 
still greater in tho+case of tlie smaller 
governments. 'It is worth while to com- 
pare these sums with the modest salaries • 
of (|ie American cabinet, and the revenue 
of the Union. In some small govern-, 
incuts, the principle of despotism lias 
gone so far as to assign to the court and 
the ruling family the income pf all the 
domains, ami to throw the whole public 
debt on the country. " 

FiviLisiATiox is one of those compre- 
hensive words which are most used and 
least understood. Most people take their 
own time, and, vciy often, their o)jn 
country, as the standard wherebv they 
judge the civilization of qftier ages and 


the household, and the branches of the 
civil service immediately under the royal 
control, the sum of £700,000, and, at a 
later period, £800,000. This was called 
the avil'lut. Under queen Anne, the 
civil list amounted only to £601,000 ; tin- 
der George' I, at first, to £750,000, but was 
increased 
£800,000. 

hereditary crown taxes and revenues, ap- 
propriated to defray the exjienses of the 
civil list, for the sum of £800,000, which, 
•in 1777, was increased to £000,000, mid 
at last, in 1812, to £1,028,000. Besides 
these grunts, the debts of the civil list 
have been jwiid several times hy parlia- 
ment. From 1760 to 1784, they amount- 
ed to nearly £22,000,000. To the present 
king, the first session of parliament granted 
0850,000 tor Groat Britain, and £207,000 
for Ireland. With tins sum, the excuses 
of the household, for which £250,000 arc: 
assigned, of the ministers, the ambassa- 
dors, the justices of the high courts, &c., 
tin? paid, and £60,000 of it an* appro- 
priated for the king's privy purse. The 
royul princes, l s ‘sides, roceive incomes * 
from the suite. The sum allotted to the 
king himself would seem verv small, if he 
had not, besides, revenues winch amount 
(probably without uicluding the revenue 
ironi Germany, fonuerlv estimated at 
Cl 00,000) to £.‘100,000. — In Fmnce, dur- 
ing the revolution, certain >inn< were as- 
signed for the siipfmrt of tin* king and lus 
family, vjjlucli civil list difieuM from the 
I'inglish in so fm as all the real evjienses 
of government wen* separate from it. 
For the king, according to the law of Nov. 
K 1814,25,000,000 liv ros(£ 1,041,000) wen* 
set a|iart, and tor the puttees and the 
pnncevs»»s 8,000,000. To these gnuits 
arc to he udded the loyal palaces in Paris 
(the Louvre and the Tuilenos), the castles 
and a domains at Versailles, Marly, St. 
Floud, Meudon, Ramhouillet, ( knnpiegiuv 
St. (rcrmain-en-Layc, Fontainehlcati, &e., 
with all the valuables and works of art 
appertaining to them ; likewise the man- 
ufactories of Sevres, Gobelins, La Savon- 
nene and Beam ais, which were declared 
inalienable ftossessions of the' crown (do- 
tation rfc la courotme). 'Hie enjoyment of 
these estates and manufactories belongs 
to the monarch, without being subject to. 
taxes or any public burdens, and tlie ad- 
ministration of them belongs *to the minis- 
ter of the household., Distinct from the 
crown domains are the domains of the’ 
state (domaint dt Pitot), and tlie private 
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4stker countries. Whether our age ' has peon, from the liistorical sources we pos- 
}t&4hc& a higher point of civilization than 'seas, that civilization commenced with 
k’any preceding one, is, .of course, a matter the blacks ; that “the blameless Ethiopi- 
Fef veiy great doubt, >but there is no doubt arts’ 1 of, Homer were considered, by the 
tahat it makes louder claims to superiority Greeks, as superior brings to themselves ; 
in this respect than any previous period, and that the Egyptians, before, they be- 
•’ Huch pretensions are generally the conse- come mingled with white races, were , 
* queued of ignorance of other times and people, of color, or Negroes — an opinion 
; their productions. It is certainly a cir- which the learned gentieman has recently 
tcumsbutre worthy of some consideration, advanced again iu a public lecture. A « 
that persons whpse talents and acquire- limber and highly imjiortnqt question re- 
1 knents have enabled them to take wide . fleeting civilization, is, How far was it 
and pepetrnting views of the past and aided or produced by Christianity ? Some 
present, have shown the least disposition persons contend that all the civilization 
to echo the cry of the march of intellect' which we enjoy is owing to Cliristianity,* 
The different opinions respectingjriviliza- even \>ur jirogress in science, &e. Olliers 
tion may be comprised und$r a few heads : assert the contrary, and say that history 
— 1. Some people believe in the possibih- shows tJiat Christianity has hardly ever 
ty of constant advancement, and the idti- taker* the* lead in promoting civilization, 
mate attainment of perfect civilization, a which, in every stage of its progress since 
consequence of which will lie perfect the birth of Christ, has lieen urged •on by 
happiness. JL Others believe that' every other causes, as the revival- of learning, 
nation, which arrives at a marked intel- promoted by the conquest of Constanti- 
lectuol developenrient, goes through cer- nople, the pro)Nigation of denioeratic no- 
lain stagra of civilization, and, after reach- turns by the disliehevmg philosophers of 
ing the highest *point which it is cajaible France, tec., and that Ghristiiuiity rather 
of attaining, declines; that, moreover, the accommodated itself to the. effects produ- 
march, of improvement in different na- red by these muses. A tlunl class lielievc 
tions shows itself m different ways, e. g., that (Christianity had a grout inllueiice on 
by the progness of the line arts and phi- civilization in former ages, but that its it:- 
losophy among the Greeks, by the u«l- ilueuee m this resjurt has liecome 1 <*vs, as 
vancemcnt of the natural sciences und that of science has Income stronger. (See 
•the construction of great works of arc hi- Perfectibility.) 

tcctnre among tire Egyptian*, by the do- (’ivita. hi geography, the Latin rirites, * 
•velopement of tlie law among the Ko- tnuicated in the Italian way, uppears in 
mans, &c. & Some believe in a general many nanus of cities, as Civita Lavinin . * 
progress of tl»c intellect to a certain point, • Fiv it* Vecc hia (anciently. Centum 
after which an equally general dcrlinc CdUt ); a seaport of the pojiedovj. in the 
commences, thus making the race subject patrimony of St. Peter, 27 miles N. X \ . 
to the same laws as the individual. 4. Koine; Inn. \V 45' E. ; lat. 42° .7 N., 
Home persons cannot ^discover any regu- population, 7,111. The port w a* rn- 
larity in the niarrh of eivilizatioii. — How- . larg» d and rendered commodious by '^m- 
cver these difleri*n ^opinions may appear, yin. It is one of the bi«.t m the jwipal 
when measured metaphysical theories, dominions, and next to Ancona in rom- 
thc second seems to be most confbnnubjc * mercial iinjKirtance. Here are alioiit . 
to history, with this qualification, howev-* MJOO gidjey-slaves. It js the capital of the 
or, that the increasing communication lie- delegation Civil a Veerhia. 
tween nations lias subjected many to Clair* ait. (See Clerfait.) 

/similar influences, so that the. ^opinion is Cl a iron, Claire- Joscphe-Hippolytc^Le- 

applicahle, at present, rather to families of grin de la Tilde ; a celebrated French ae- 
tugions Ilian to single ones. Another tress. Slie e\inc<*d, when very young, 
subject, on wmeh much difference of. a predilection for tlie stage*, and, adopting 
opinion exists, is,’ respecting the place the theatrical profession, soon became the 
wliere ei viiization originated. It is usu- first tragic porfortner of her age and conn-'' 
.ally said, in Asia: some inquirers, how ev- try. Garrick, when he visited Paris, 1**- 
er, make Ethiopia its first seat, in support caine acquainted with her, and afterwurds 
of] which opinion, various passages arp testified the highest admiration of her tal- 
cited' from the * Greek writers. Little cuts. She long reihained without n rival, 
dpubt seems to exist, that the Greeks re* and, having retired from the stage, died at 
revved their civilization from Egypt. Mr. an advanced age, ij> 1KXI ' She published 
Alexander Everett, in his work on Amrr- Mfmmrts et Reflexions sur la Declamation 
son, .goes sp far as to* maintain that it ap- Theatrak. 
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Clan (Erse, a tri^e or family), among " sewed, also, a competent knowledge oA 
the Highlanders of Scotland, consisted of Creek,* Jjat&n amFHebrew. Hejproeecut- ' 
the common descendants of the same ' ed his ecclesiastical labdre at Windhafti, 
progenitor under the patriarchal control' Connecticut, from 1736 to 1799, when he 
of a chief, who represented the common succeeded the reverend' Elisha Williams , 
ancestor. The name of the clan wsfc in the 'presidency of, Yale college:,' He * 
formed of that of tlie original progenitor was an impressive and powerful preacher, 
with the affix mac (son) : thus tlie Mac- and a man of exemplary piety and singu- 
Doualds were the sons of -Donald, and lor industry. His refigious sentiments 
everv individual of this name was consid- were in accordance with' the 'Calvinism 


ered a descendant of the founder of the 
clan, and a brother of every one of its 
members. The chief exercised his au- 
thority by right ‘of primogeniture, as the 
father of his dan : the clansmen revered 
and served the chief with the blind devo- 
tion of children. The appellation of the 
chiefs hail, generally, a reference to the 
history of their ancestors, And denoted 
little more than that they were the de- 
scendants of the first fhthcr of the clan ; 
thus the chief of the Miiedcmnells was 
Mac .Mister More (the son of the great 
A Mister). They were distinguished from 
the rest of the elan by a feather in their 
bonnets. Each clan was di\ ided lqto two 
orders, the tenants or talesmen , the near 
relations of the chief! to whom ]H>rtions 
of land were assigned, dining pleasure or 
on *4wrt leases, and whose descendants 
were generally merged in the second 
class, or commoners , by the lCMimphou 
of the laud. 'File tak^umn usually had, 
a subdivision o^lie clan under him, of 
which he was ehiefhmi. subject, however, 
to the general head of the sept. The ju- 
risdiction of the duets was not very accu- 
rately delated, hut, ns is generally the case 
111 wiidi a state ofsoeietv, it was necessary 
to consult, in some measure, the opinions 
of the most influential clansmen, and the 
general wishes of t ho whole hod\. The 
rebellions of 1715 and 1715 induced the 
English government to break up the con- 
nexion wiueli sulisisted between the chiefs 
and the clansmen. The hereditary juris- 
diction of the chiefs was, therefore, al nil-/ 

• idled’, the* jieoplo disarmed, and ev on 
compelled to relinquish their national 
dress ; and but few traces of this institu- 
tion now' remain. (See Mrs. Giant's Su- 
perstitions of the Highlanders.) 

■ ( 'iyir, Thotius, president of Yule col- 
lege, was horn at ’Scituate, Massachusetts, 
Jiuie 26, 1709. He* was graduated at 
Harvard college in 1722, and afterwards 
commenced the st udy of div mitv. For his 
acquisitions in this *aud in various otlier 
branches of knowledge, particularly math- 
ematics, astronomy, natural and moral 
philosophy, history, the civil and canon 

• law, lie was much distinguished, and pos- 


of tlie Westminster assembly. He con- 
structed the fin* orrery or plapetaiiurm 
made in America, «nd published if History 
of Yale College, a Brief History and Vin - 1 
dicatioif of the Doctrines received and 
established m the Churches of NeW Eng- 
land, two Sermons, and Confccturcs upon 
tlie Nature and Motion of Meteors which 
are above the Atmosphere. He had pre- 
pared also materials for a history of Con- 
necticut, hut JhJ^ manuscripts were carried 
off m the expedition against New Haven '* 
under general Tirqu. He* died on the 7th 
of January, 1707," in the 64th year of his 
age, hav ing resigned ids station as presi- 
dent the >ear previous. 

Clappertox, captain Hugh, the Afri- 
can traveller was liom in Annan, Dum- 
friesshire, m 1788. After some elementary t 
instruction in practical mathematics, ho*' 
was liouud apprentice, at the osejjf 19, to 
the owner of a vessel trailing between 
, JLiviTpou) and North America, in which 
he made several vovages. He was then 
impressed into his Britannic majesty’# * 
sen ice, was soon after made a naidshif)- 
inan, served on the American lak«*s m 
1815, and, in 1816, received the romniis-' 
sion of lieutenant. Having renred to* 
Scotland, he became acquainted wtyi 
doctor Oudney, who was about to em- 
bark for Africa, and requested permission 
to acerfmpanv him. Lieutenant (since 
colonel) Denham havutg* volunteered his 
sconces, aiul it lieing intended that re- 
searches should to made, to the east and 
west, from Bomou, wdiere doctor Oudney 
was to reside as British consul, his name 
wits added to the expedition by lord Ba- 
thurst. In the Recent Discoveries in Af- 
rica, made in 1829 and 1824, by Major 
Denham, Captain Clapperton ami Doctor' 
Oudnej ( I .oudon, 1826), we have ac- 
counts of an excursion from Mourzouk to 
Ghraat, a town of the Tuaries, by doctor * 
Otiduey : of a journey across the* desert 
to Bornou, of variops exjieditions to tho 
southward and eastward, by major Den- 
ham; and of an excursion through Sou- 
dan to the capital of the Fellatahs, by 
captain Clapperton. The expedition set 
out from Mourzouk Nov. 29, 1822, and , 
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, 'Feb after a'jounmy of 800 
Sii day* after they entered the* 
Kouk% Cfopperton, in company 

doctor Oudney, who died on the 

tray, set out on an expedition to Soccatoo, 
the capital of Ilonssa* more than 700 miles 
•east of Kouka, which he reached in 90 
‘'days. He was not permitted to pursue 
his journey to the west, and returned to 
•Kouka, and thence to England in 1825. 
The information which the travellers col- 
lected, in regard 'to the, habits and com- 
merce of tile people of Central Africa, 
was important, as showing the existence 
in that quarter of a large population of a 
peaceable disposition, kid possessed of a 
considerable civilization, The geograph- 
ical information collected was not w itliout 
its value, although ‘it left ^undecided the 
disunited questions of the course and ter- 
mination of the Niger. They proceeded 
south from Tripbli (lat.32 0 J^O') to Musfeia 
(lat. 9° 1(f), 1 icing 1400 inik*s in difference 
ofkititude, and from Zaiigalia, on the cast 
of lake Tchad (km. *17° E.), to Soccutoo 
(Ion. 0° E.), making a difference of longi- 
tude of 000 miles. .They thusjletemiined 
jthc position of the kingdoms of Mwidaxp, 
Bomou amklloussa, tlieir extent, and the 
position of their principal cities On his 
return to England, lieutenant Clapperton 
received die rank of captain, and wife im- 
mediately engaged, by, lord Bathurst, for 
a second expedition,* to stait from the 
Bight of Benin. J/ea\mg Badagn, Dec. 
7. 1825, he pursued a north -easterly direc- 
tion, with the intention of n*aclihig Soe- 
entoo and Bomou. Two of his compan- 
ions, captain Pearce and doctor Momson, 
perished, a &hort time after leaving tlm 
coa^t, and Clapperton jiurstied his way, 
accompanied hy his faithful servant Lan- 
der. At Katunga. tie w as « ltl^n 30 rinks 
of the Quorra or Niger, but wjs not ja r- 
mitted to visit it. Continuing In* tourney 
north, he reached Itano, and then pro- 
reeded westward to Soceatoo, the resi- 
dence of hit* yld^ friend Bello Bello 
refus'd to allow him fo proceed to Por- 
tion, and detained him a long time in lua 
Capital. This conduct appears to have 
arisen from the war then existing between 
Bello and the sheik of Bomou, and to the 
'intrigues of the 'pacha of Tripoli, w ho hail 
' insinuated that the English meditated the 
CQnqpest of Africa, as they hail already 
f conquered India. This disappointment 
* preyed upon Ciapperton’s mind, and lie 
'tiiaa, April 13, 1827, at Chungary , a village 
four miles from Soccatoo, of a dysentery. 

4 (Sed Journal of a Second Expedition from 
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rXm o iaiht 'Sen-mmt, m 
eastern Route, London, 1829; Philadei- 
plpa, 1888;, la which is added the Journal f 
Richard Lander (the servanf of ^ 
perton). Clapperton was the first Euro., * 
pean who traversed the Whole of Central \ 
Africa, from tlie Bight of Benin to the. <■ 
Mediterranean. We have thps a continu* \ 
ous line fh>m Tripoli to Badagiy, which. . 
is of great importance from the assistance 
which it will afford to future researches. 
Clapperton was a man without education, 
but intelligent and impartial ; of a robust 
frame and a happy temperament. He was 
capaole of enduring great hardships. * Hw # 
knowledge of tlie habits and prejudices 
of tlie Central Africans, Ins frank, hold 
and cheerful manners, would have ren- 
dered him jieculiarly useful in promoting . 
the designs of the British guv eminent in 
that quarter. 

Clare, John (called the peasant of 
Northamptonshire), a natural [met, l join, 
July 1H, 1793. at llelpstone, near Peter- 
borough, in Nurtlininpti >nshire, England, 
was oljiged, when veiy young, to niain- 
taui Ins father, a day -laborer, w r ho hail 
become crippled, and his helpless fiundy. 
by xnanuaJ lalmr. The sufferings of tli* 
most uhject poverty he 1ms described wi>h 
heart-rending truth, in his poem, Adtlress 
to Plenty in Winter. The scanty assist* 

• euiee which the father i^eivcd from the 
parish lightened the burffh of supporting 
the family, and John succeeiled in saving 
money, by means of extra labor, to enable 
him to learn to rend, lie now read, hy 
night. Robinson Crusoe, and othtir lawk* 
that were k nt linn. Thomson's Seasons 
first excited (Mares (Kictic talents in his 
Hie yeiir, and suggested to him his first 
jks iii, tlie Morning Walk, to which he 
1*0011 added the Evening Walk. Joint ** 
Tumhill of Ileljistone, whose qotice this 
attempt had attracted, now udopted the 
I toy, and taught him writing and arithme- 
tic. Clare made rapid progress, awlsur- 
reeded, moreover, in acquiring considera- 
ble skill on the violin, though he wa. c 
obliged to devote the whole day (to labor, 
and had no instruction, except some ail* 
vice from a villuge musician. This ac- 
complishment he. afterwards used a** a* 
means of support. Ho continued to write , 
jioetty for l.j years, with no other encour- 
agement than the pleasure which he dr- 
riv ed from it, and sung of Got! and the 
lxiauties of nature, while' he labored with 
the lioe and spade. In December, 1818, 
one of his sonnets fell into the bands of 
Edward Drury, a Imokseller at Hamford. , 
The poem was upon the setting sun* * 
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.'Encouraged by Drory, Ckte prepar^d prty offu* 


w 


__ . his tti 

a coliecSon of his poems, which* soon 'the brims df Ms ttrtintnr, sad ttotalmta 
interest. , These Poems, which he displayed, gained hup the can. • 
fidehceof that body. Upqitthe tagakmg 
out of the* civil war, he attached hmMf 
to the feihg 9 * party* became chancellor of 
the exchequer and member of dieprivV 
council* ondTollowed prince Charles (af- 
terwords Charles U) to Jersey. Here he 
>emained for twd years, while t{be prince 
was in France, arid during that time be-' 
gun his History of the RdbeUioiL He like- . 
wfee composed at Jersey the various ^rit-* 
iiigs>hich appeared In the king’s name, 
«is answers to the manifestoes of the.par- 
liaincnt. After Charies I warf b&headed, 
the new king called him to France, 'and 
sent him to Madrid, to see if any assistance 
could be obtained from the Spanish court* 
From thence lie went to Paris to reconcile 
the queen mother with the duke of York, 
and afterwards to the Hague, where 
Charles II apfiointed him lord chancellor 
of England, in 1G57. After Cromwell’s 
death, Edward Hyde contributed more 
than any other man to the happy termina- 
tion of tiie measures which placed Charles 
II on the % thronc. He subsequently pos- 
sessed the entire confidence of the king, 
v I io loaded him with favors. In 1660, 
he was elected chancellor of tfie university 
of Oxford ; in lbtil, he was made peer, 
and baron Hyde, viscount Combary, and 
ca rl of Clarendon. Many events feccumd 
to disquiet him in the licentious court of. 
Charles II; among these was the mar- 
riage of the duke of York, die king’s 
hi ot her, to Ins daugl iter. The duke, while 
at Breda, the residence of his sister, the 
princess of Orange, became acquainted 
with Anne Hyde, Clarendon’s eldest 
daughter, mphl of honor to the princess, ’ 
and married her, Nov.,’ 1650, without the 
knowledge of the kidfc or the chancellor. 
Anne’s pregiAnoy occasioned the disclo- 
sure Of this union aftpr Charles’s restora- 
tion. As soVn as the king had ascertained 
flic validity of the marriage, he acknowl- 
edged Aune Hyde as duchess of York, 
commanded his brother to continue to love 
her, and, at the same time, declared that 
this event Jiad not changed his sentiments 
England was towards the chan* <dlor. Two daughters, 
Anne and Maty, were the fmit of this 
Clarendon. Edward Hyde, mil « of t marriage, both of whom ashended the 


descriptive of Rural Life and Scepeiy, by 
John Clare, a Northamptonshire Peasant 
(London^ 3d edition, 1820), consist of son- 
nets, songs, * ballads and miscellaneous 
i pieces, which describe rural life; they are 
simple, interesting hy their truth and feel- 
ing, and full of original imAges, but some-' 
’ wliat disfigured hy provincialisms. A new 
collection of Clare’s poems appeared in 
1831, under the title of the Village Min- 
strel and other Poems , &c., two volumes, 
• with the author’s portrait. Clare has ac- 
quired some property by hi* ]>oeti# pro- 
. iluctions, hut continues warmly attached 
to his village and situation. 

Clarence, duke of, William Henry, 
prince of England, sordid brother of kmg 
George IV, bum Aug. 21, 17fv>, w'as edu- 
cated for the navy, and passed through all 
the ranks, hut received no command. In 
the chamber of peers, he constantly ojh 
posed the war jiolicy of the ministers. 
Humanity is indebted to him for his ex- 
ertions for the abolition of the slate-trade. 
Hh uniting with the opjaisitiou contrib- 
uted to the overthrow* of Put and Adding- 
ton, hut he still h\ed oil the be>t term?* 
with the royal family. He was pu^inii- 
ately attached to the celebrated actress 
Mrs. Jordan, with whom lie was connect* 
cd many \ ears, and had- several children 
by tier. She dual at Bordeaux, in 1HI6. 
The duke of Clarence conducted lands 
XVIII to the coasts of Fiance in 1814. 
He married the prineess Adelaide of 
$u\e-Meiiimgeii, July 11, 1818, and was 
desirous of fixing his residence thence- 
forth at Osnahrtiek. He Ii\es now with 
Ins wife in London, lu 1827, under Can- 
liiiur’s administration, the duke of Clar- 
ence was appointed lord high admiral ot' 
England (see Admiral ) ; but he retired 
from that office soon after the duke of 
Wellington had lieen made premier. . 

Clarendon ; a village three miles east 
of Salisbury, where Henry II summoned 
a conned of the liarons und prelates, in 
1164, who enacted the laws called the 
constitutions of Clarendon , by which the 
jMiwer of the pope in 
cheeked. 


Clarendon, lonl high cltofloeilor of Eng- 
land, probably horn at Hinton, in ‘Wilt- 
shire, 1606, was educated at Oxford, and 
afterwards studied law under his uncle 
Nicholas Hyde, chief justice of the king’s 
bench. He was a memlter of the long 
parliament under Charles I ; and die pu- 
vol. hi. 20 


English throne. In 166$, lord' Bristol 
made an attack upon the chancellor in 
the parliament. This body, however, dis- 
regarded his accusations. Attempts were 
also made to ipjure Iiim in public opinion, 
w’hile, on the' other hand, his influence 
with the king wus declining, as diaries ■ 
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’ tel now tea* regard* for 'ail able minister CLARmcxTroif, or the separation of tho 

. ,than for the instruments of his prodigality, insoluble particles that ^prevent a liquid 
,'jThe duke of Buckingham, moreover, was from liein^ transparent, may be lierfonned 
^^Continually laboring to make the chancel- by t^arahonsJUtration or coagulation. )n 
\ for ridiculous in the eyes of the king, and the first of those operations, the liquid is 

* . ^hW station as prime minister made the permitted toisultside, without being in the 

nation regard him as answerable for all least disturbed, until all the particles which ‘ 

„ the faults of tiie admin istration. The ill • were in suspension are precipitated: it is • 
• success of the war ngainrt Holland, the then decanted. This mode of clarification 
s sale of Duukirk, and other events, excited can only lie used when the substance on 
'•public indignation. The king's displcns- which we ojM'rate is in a large quantity, 
ure was changed# into hatred, when ho 'or i of n nature not to he altered during 
*aw his plan of repudiating his yvife, and the time necessary to complete this operc- 
hmrrying the Iteautiitil lady Stuart, do- tion, and finally when its specific gravit\ 
fiiateil hv Clarendon, who effected a mar- is less than that of the particles wliicli t 1 
riage iM'Kveen this lady mul the duke of render it turbid. Filtration is a process 
1 Richmond. The king deprived him of by winch a liquid is strained through a 
his offices, and ail impeachment for high body, the interstices of which an' small 
» treason was commenced against him. enough to stop tin* solid particles con- 1 
Ckmidou fled, and sent his apology from turned in it. Kilters of wool. linen, paj>ei, 
Calais to, the house of birds. Both houses |K»vvdered glass, sand or eliurconl, may be 
ordered this writing to lie burnt by the ic-ed, according as the liquid is more or 
common hangman, and Clarendon* was le<> dense, or of n nature to ojiemte upon 
liaiiisbed forever. 'The hatred of the na- any one of these IhmIics. Finally, cluriti- 
tion pursued him even to the continent, cation by coagulation is fierfnrined with 
At Ewnx, he was attacked by some the assistance of albumen contained in 
English sailors, dangerously wounded, mid the liquid, or some is added to it for this 
with difficulty rescued from their hands, purpose, which, hv the action of cnlonc, 

He lived six years at Montjiellift*, Moulin- of acids. \c. lieeume- solid, forms a mass, 
and Rouen, at winch latter place he died, and pnM’ipitates the cvfnmcou-. substance-. 
Dec., It »74. ‘His remains were aftervvnid- The while of eggs i«* generally used lor 
camed^to England, and buried m West- tin- pm jmse. 

* minster abl wy.- Lord Clarendon, ns Jong Clarimt. A wind instrument of the 
u> he was minister, was the frynd and fl ed kind, tin* scale of which, thotigli it 
supporterof the king against the factious, uiehidcs* every semitone within its »\- 
and the defender of his cmuitrC- freedom trune-, i- virtually defective. Its lowest 
against the abuse of the rnyui power. In- note is E Uiow the !’ Hit?*, from which it. 
gratitude and prejudice the mon* easily is capable, q» tlie hands of good pertbrm- 

* rumed him, iq> Ins stern and proud chut- < rs*. of ascending more than tlin*e 'octave-, 

neter prevented his gaining affection. Its powers, through this roni|>a-s, an* not 
Among his many writings, the most mi- r\in where equal; the pluyer, therelbie, 
portant is rfie History of the Kelwllion, lias not a free rlimee in his keys, liemg 
from 1G41 down to the Restoration of generally eontined to those of C and F, 
Charles II. It i-avecyablevvorktalthough which, indeed, are tlie only keys hi which 
not free from prejudices * To tins was the damn t i- heard to advantage. The 
added, in 1759, hi.- Life and a Con tint in- iiiimc lor this instrument is therefbic 
tion of his History. * usually written in those keys. Then* are, 

Clarf.t. (See Bordelais Hi nut.) however, 11 fim clarinets, \ clarinets,]) 

Clarichor’D, or Clavichord. A keyed elmincts, B clarinets, and (» dnnnets: tlie 
instrument. now out of use, somewhat m three latter an* scarcely ever used in 
/the form of a spinet, amt the strings' of England, 
which are supported by five bridges. Clara, John ; an industrious entie and 
One distinction in the rlnrichord is, that elnssicul commentator, who published 
the strings are covered with pieces of many useful works on education, lh* 

», cloth, which render the sound sweeter, wits the master of a grammar-school at 
v and, at ibe same time, deaden it, so as to Hull, in Yorkshire, when* he died in May, 
prevent its being heard at any eonsider.i- 17IJ1 Among his publications are an Bi- 
ble distance. On this account, it was for- troduction to making Latin, and editions 

* hierly much used by tlie nuns, who could of several Latin authors, wifli English 
practise on it, without disturbing the dor- translations. 

xnftory. It is sometimes called the dumb Clarke, Edward Daniel, LL. D. ; a * 
f find* celebrated traveller of our own times, pro- 
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frseor of mineralogy 

university he enriched with ,the~ fruits of Travels in various Counfries of Europe^ V 
his researches in foreign countries, lie Asia and Africa/ Fart I, containing Rus- ■" 
was the second son of the reverend Ed-' sin, Tartary and Turkey (4to.,1810); Part 
ward Clurke., author of Letters .on the IT, containing Greece, Egypt and the 
Spsuush Nation, and various minor works,’ Iloly Land (Section 1st, 4ttx, 1812; Sec- 
ami was iiom in 17(57. He* received his tion 2d, 1014) ; and some other works, 
education at Jesus college, Cambridge, of Doctor Clarke died March 9, 1821. Af- 
wluch society he liecaino a fellow, having ter his death, a volume was published, 
taken the degree of A. M. in J794. Boon containing his Travels through Denmark, 
.tlier, lie accompanied lord Berwick to Sweden, Lapland, Norway, Finland and 
Italy, and, in 1799, set out with Mr. Russia (London, 1823, 4to.). A complete 
Cupps, on un extensive and laborious tour edition of his works appeared, in 11 vol- , 
through Denmark, Sweden, Lapland, Fin- umes, in 4to. and 8vo. (London, .1819 — 

9 1.md, Russia, Tiutary,Cu cassia, Asia Minor, €4), under the title of Travels in various 
ria. Palest n ic, Egypt, Greece*, aucFTur- Countries of Europe, Asia tmd Africa. 
k« v, returning, hi 1802, through Germany Clarke,' Samuel, DD., a celebrated 
and France. On his r<*tum, he obtained, theological and philosophical writer, was 
from tin* university to which he belonged, bom at Norwich, England, in the year 
the honorary degree of LL. D., as a din- U>75, of which city ins father was an 
tmguislicd murk of its approbation, and, alderman. He was educated at Caius 
in consideration of the services rendered college, Cambridge Whilst at the uni- 
te its public libraries and institutions by v ersity, he diligently cultivated a knowl- 
his lilierul contributions, among which the edge of the Scriptures, in the original lAn- 
irrcatest, perhaps, in value, is the cclchnit- gouges, and, before the. age of 21, had 
ed inanuseript of Plnto'gv works, with largely contributed to diffuse die Newto- 
nearh 1(X) others and a colossal statue of man system. Being of opinion that the 
the fclcusiniun Ceres. To him also .flip vehicle of gn established work, like that of 
British nation is indebted for the acquisi- Rohault, would *be most convenient for 
tion of the famous .sarcophagus of Alex- the gradual introduction of tfuc philoeo- , 
arqjer the Great, which he discovered in phv, he translated that author’s rhvsirs 
the yjossesMon of the French trnoj**. in ior the use of young students, whom he 
Egvpt, mid was the means of in hung theiehy familiarized with the ianguage 
surrendered to the English army. In und reasonings of Newton. On entering 
1806, he e oimne need a course of lectures into orders, he beraiuc‘ chaplain to Moore, 
on mineralogy, having brought a splendid bishop of Norwich, und first became an 
collection of specimens to Europe ; und, author 'in his own' profession in 1699, 
in 1808* a professorship lielhg founded w hen he published Three practical Essays , 
purpoM'lj for the eiieoiiiageineut of that upon Baptism, Continuation and Repent- 
hr.uieh of knowledge, he was elevated to once. This work was followed by Re- 
t|ie chair. A valuable collection yf plants flections on a Book called Amyntor, by 
and medals proved, also, at once the cor- Toland, relating to the authenticity of 
redness of his taste and the extent of his .writings not received into the canon of 
mdustrv : while a cm ions model of mount Scripture. In 1701, 1 • he published his 
Vesuvius, constructed by him, with the Ruraphruse on the Four Gospels, and, 
assistance of an Italimi* artist, from the about the same time, received two, small , 
materials of the mountain it represents, livings in and neai* Norwich. In 1701, 
attests his gieat ingenuity. This piece of he was appointed to preach the sermon at 
art is now in the possession of lord Ber- Boyle’s lecture, when he chose tor his 
vvirk. Doctor Clarke published Testimo- subject the Being and Attributes of God, 
ny of different Authors respecting the and pive so much satisfaction tliat he waaf 
colossal Statue of Ceres, nlaccd in tlie appointed to the same office the next year, 
Vestibule, of tne Public Libraiy at Cam- when he delivered a course of sermons 
bridge, with an account of its removal ou Evidences of Natural and Revealed 
from Elensis '8\o., 1801 — 1803); Tho Religion. These sermons exceedingly 
Tomb of Alexander, a Dissertation on raised the author’s reputation af'a close 
the Sarcophagus brought from Alcxun- and acute reasoner, although his argu- 
dria, und now in the British Museum mem a priori , for the existence of a God, 
(4to., 1805); A Description of the Greek was, by Pope and others, deemed’ too 
Marbles brought from tho Shores of the subtle and metaphysical. He, however, 
Euxine, Archijxdugo and Mediterranean, employed it only in opyiorition to Hobbes, . , 
and deposited in the Vestibule of the Uni- Spinoza, and similar reasonere, who could 4 
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at Cambridge, which veiwtv Library, Cambridge (8vo« 18091: 
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be no" other way opposed. In 1706, he 
published A Letter to Mr. Dodwell, on the 

* Immortality of the Sou), and, during the 
same year, gave an elegant l*atin veifeion 

'*of sir Isaac Newton’s Optics, for wliich 
that great mail jvreseuted him with £500. 
His mend, bishop Moore, now introduced 
him to queen Anne, who appouited him 
tier chaplain, anil presented him with the 
rector> of St, James’s, Westminster, the 
liigbest preferment he ever obtained. On 

• tins occasion, lie took his degrre as D. 1). 
In 1712, he apjvenml ns a philologist, by 
editing a fine edition of Ca'MrV Com- 
mentaries, which he dedicated to tho 
great duke of Mnrllvnrough, and, in the 
same year, published a work which ui- 
vuhed him in endless eontnn ers), entitled 
The Scrijvture Doctrine of the Trinity. 
In tills pioductiou, that mysterious tenet 
is, on entical principles, examined ns de- 
ductible from the words of Scripture ; and 
the result of the authors reasonings was 
so different from the opinion of the church 
of England, that it became a subject of 
complaint ui the lower house of comoca- 
tion. Several controversial pieces wens 
written on this occasion, tin* chief cham- 
pion of orthodox) lienig doctor Water- 
land. In 1715 and 171(», a disputation 
was carried on Ivctwwn doctor Chuke and 
the celebrated Leibnitz, concerning the 
principles of nutimd philosoph) and reh- 
gion, tlie pajvers of winch were collected 
and addressed to fhe pniiei -s of Wales, 
afterwards quivti ('aniline. In 1717, he 
published Remarks upon Pollings Enqui- 
ry concerning Human Lflverf), and, soon 
alter, ga\« a much offence by altering thv 
doxolog) of the hinging psalm* at St. 
James’s; on which ociumoii the bishop 
of London sent a circular to the clergy 
f »rbulduig the use of them. In 1724, lie 
published a xolunrt- consisting of 17 ser- 
mons and, on the death of sir Isaac Ney . 
ton, in 1727, w'as offered the place of 
master of the muit.* This office lie de- 
clined accepting, as inconsistent with his 
profession, prefennent iu which had, how- 
ever, now become hopeless In 172^ he 
wTOte a letter to Mr. Tloailley, On the 
Proportion of Velocity and Tone m 
Bodies in Motion, and, the next \e.ir, 
published tlie first 12 books of Hornet's 
liiaA, with a Latin version, the remaining 
books of which were published by his 
son in 1732. Doctor Clarke’s reputation 
gB a classical scholar is chiefly founded on 
Ibis performance, which is held m high 
gqfmin. He had all his hie enjoyed 
aouad health; but, on Sunday, Muv 11, 
1729, when going to preach Indore tlie 
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jtglges at Seijeants’ Inn, he was seized 
with a pleuritic complaint, which carried 
him ptf, after a few days’ illness, in his 
54th yoar. r IJc left in manuscript, prepar- 
ed for thd privs, An Exposition of the 
Catechism, which was pubhslied Ivy lus 
brother, with 10 posthumous volumes of , 
sermons.’ The pri\ ate character of doctor 
Clarke w*ns extremely amiahle, Iveing up- 
right, mild and unaffected. His intellect- 1 
•ual eminence was founded on a strong 
culthation of the lcasoning faculty, witli- 
out fins* inn or enthusiasm. He closely 
pursued his object, with methodical nccu- 
rac\ and logical acuteness, aided by a* 
stmufly ret* nine mentor) and indclati- 
guhle attention. * 1 
Ci.ARKft, George Rogers, colonti in tlie 
sen ice of Virginia against the Indians m 
the re\ olutionnr) war, distinguished him- 
self great 1\ in that po*t, and, for some 
time, was the pioteetor of the people of 
tjie frontier* of Virginia and Penns) Kama 
fiom the inroads of the savage. In 1778, 
he ttih appointed to conuiiand a reguneut 
of infuiitn. and one troop of cu\u!r), 
raiM'd for the defence of the country of 
Illinois, in which was comprehended the 
counti v liaimed h) Virginia that had Wit 
conquered by colonel (inike. r IT»o fami- 
lies winch came with him to the ta.ll> of 
the Ohio were the liiM settle! s at that 
jvlace. At niM, their situation was \eiy 
dangerou*. in < oiisequrnce of the pruxim- 
it) of se\er.i! tubes of Indians and some 
British post*.; hut, by the exertions of 
(iarke, it w a* soon rendered secure, and, 
in 177i>, they wen* enabled to remote into 
Keutiick), where emigrants quick!) flock- 
ed in gn at numbers In the same )Ciir, 
colonel ( Iarke defended tin* Ohm, and 
built fort Jefferson, on the eastern bank 
of the Mississippi, and, m 17^1, n*cei\ed 
a general's cniniii!**iun. — The following 
anecdote is r< lated of Clmkc, m a work 
puhlisln*d not \er\ long miiu*, called 
.Vof#a o fan Old Ojjivrr : — tk iiie Indians 
came in to the treat) at tort Washington 
in the most fnendl) manner, except the 
Shawuiuinces, the most conceited and 
warlike of the aborigines, the fust m at a 
battle, tlie last at a treat) . 000 of their 
finest warriors set off in all their |vuint and 
feathers mid tiled into the council-house. 
Then nuinlvor and demeanor, so unusual 
at an occasion of this sort, was altogether 
unexpected and suspicious. The IJiiitcnl 
Staffs’ stockade mustered 70 men. In 
tin* centro of the hall, at a little table, sat 
the commissary-general Clarke, tho inde- 
fatigable scourge of these very muruuders, 
gcnera| Richard Butler Wl Mr. Parson* 
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There was also present ac , 
who, I believe, is still alive, and can attest un auteur onoen, appiywl et qui fait a u-. *, 
this story. On the port of the, Indians, an toriU date mm cerlaint nutiibrt : Platon. 
old rounrifl-Hachein and a war-chief took Hwflkre, Dtmosttem, Cicfiron, Vjbrpk, Ti - ‘ 
the lead. The latter, a tall, raw-boned te-Lvci, Jtfc. sont dee auteurs classiques. 
fellow, with an impudent and villonous As regards classical, by which we mean, 
look, uioife a Itoisterous and threatening in this place, ancient literature, we ob- , 
speech, which o|M ‘rated effectually oir the serve a striking difference between it and 
passions of the Indians, who set up a pro- modern literature. r jfhe Greek authors , 
digioiw whoop at every (muse. lie con- were the pupils of native and an active, , 
. chided by presenting a black and white energetic life. These furnished their dis- 
wumpuin, to signify they were pro- eipline ratlier than the pedantic forms yf 
pared lor either «*voM, jieace or war. schools, wliich are impressed with painful 
< 'larke exhibited tin* same unaltered and labor upon the mdmoiy, and only half . ' 
•caieless countenance he had shown dur- understood. They had, besides, a veiy 
mg the whole scene, his head leaniif)' on keen sensibility for beaut}', which was 
in-, left bund, .and his elbow resting on fully developed by the loveliness of sur- • 
the table, lie raised his little eane, and rounding nature, mid by their active life, * 
pushed the sacred wahipum off the table, in wliich all their faculties were unfold- 
with* ver} little ceremony. Every Indian, - ed. They sjicnt their lives in constant 
at the rtumc time, started from liis seat contests for liberty, and for superiority 
with one of those 1 sudden, simultaneous, in physieul or mental accomplishments, 
mid peeuliarl} savage sounds, which star- Every thing Mas public; every thing 
tie and disconcert the stoutest heart, and stimulated emulation. Nature and Liberty 
can neither lie described nor forgotten, are the genii which presided over the la- 
\t this juncture, Clarke rose. The sem- Imrs of the Greeks; and their works are 
tim/mgeve cowered at liis glance. He ela^ieal, that is, models, as far as they 
"tumped ins toot on tin* piosirute pud in ; are the nutyrul fruit of the circumstances 
"idled symbol, and ordered them to leave in which the} were placed. The sue- 
the halt They did so, apparently imol- of the Greeks over the slavre of 

untarily. Thcv were heard all that night, Asia, and tiie overthrow of their own ty- 
dehating m the hushes near the fort., rants, first produced poets among them; 
The raw-hnned chief was for war, the old, and these continued, in an. uninterrupted 
-acliem for jH'aee. The latter prevailed, series, exerting a decisive influence upon 
and the next morning they came hack ihctorie, histoiy and the plastic arts, and 
find sued for |H*aee.’' — General < ’luike died receiving, in their tuni, a corresponding 
on the l.ltli of Februai} , IH17, in the influence, until degeneracy, over-refine- 
Mitli ye.'ir of his age, at hi* seat near inent and political subjugation took the 
Loms\ die, Kentucky. place 1 of nature and hlierty. The Mace- 

Gussh (from the Latin classic). The ' donian and Roman dominion fixed the 
Koman people were divided into six limits of Greek classical literature. From 
classes, ami classici was the name given that time, Greece produced only learned 
to the citizens belonging to the first clns"\ inquirers and rich treasures of knowledge. 
From '"this eiremnsuiiee, the Gn*ek and but no works di"ting?iished as models, 
Koman authors lune been, in modem siyh its hiul lieeu composed hi the time 
times, called classics , that is, the excellent, of her freedom, under the joint influence , 
tiie models. There is, of course, a great of her political constitution, religion, lieau- 
diversity of value among them : hut tlieir tiful climate, ami language, winch contain- 
wiperiont} to the writers of modern Eu- ed the elements of 1 the highest perfection 
rope, at the tune of the revival of letters* in ij fur greater degree than most other 
was so great, that it was verj natural for languages. — The Romans, from their po- 
their aumirers fo give them, collectively, htieal constitution and national character, 
the name oik classics. The Germans soon have become models only in liistfory and 
gave the word ktassisch (classical) a wider ihetoric, and works on war, areliitecture 
sens* 1 , applying it more philosophically, and and law . The most active element in their 
making it embrac e, I. the standard works national character was always the mill- § 
of any nation, and, 2. ancient literature tary and legal spirit. But their language, 
and art, in contmdisti notion to the modem acquired, from the. habits of the nation, 
or romantic. The, English and French such conciseness and precision, that they 
have followed this example, though but remain models m history', and, in faft, yi 
recently. The Dictionnaxre dt V Academic e very branch of composition, as far as con- 
gives no other definition to the word cise expression is concerned, so difficult 
, 20 * 
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jand 80 Tenable an attainment. Thb rapid 
L’Crawth .of* their power outstripped the 
aevdopement of their iiteteture, which 
^attained its meridiart soon after the %ver- 
throw of liberty and the establishment of 
‘ despotism. Hence it sjieodily degenerat- 
ed, and the tune soon arrived when Ro- 
1 mail literature consisted, in a greut meas- 
ure, of descriptions of the universal cor- 
•fuption and miseiy of the people, charac- 
terized either In a* morose bitterness or bv 
the complacency of deep-seated immoral- 
ity, — The sty le* of tlie ancient w nters is 
'very characteristic, and forms a striking 
distinction between theiuM and the mod? 
ems, *l'ht‘ir language is generally simple, 
natural, pure, and therefore evprrssive : 

, whilst the modem writers, In reason of 
tJjci r greater erudition/ and the refine- , 
nents of our soeial life, an* constantly 
tempted to sacrifice energy and eonrise- 
ness to brilliancy and richness of illustra- 
tion: so much so, tlmi Rousseau was led 
into the ]Nirado\ of declaring himself an 
enemy to all wit. Beside* the style of 
the aneient writers, so many circum- 
stances contributed to the excellence of 
their production.-* : the imioii of know ledge 
and ignorance, of rudeness hnd refine- 
ment, was fitted to exorcise so beneficial 
an influence u|M>n them, that file he*f 
works of the (Jreek* ami Romans Jia\e 
secured to them** he* a permanent pl.ui* 
among the mean* of u«?ellccni.*d cultiva- 
tion, throughout Km ope and the nation* 
of Eurojiean descent. It Ii«i> often liecn 
said, that the knowledge of tlie lirti images 
and literature of (»reece and Rome can 
he of little value to 11 *. as their condition 
and character, their principle*, jmlitical 
and religious, were so ilitlerent from our*. 
But, witliout mentioning the advantages 
to lie derived from a know ledge of these 
languages by men devoted to certain pur- 
ticular pursuits, we do not hesitate to af- 
firm, that the highest degree of intellectual 
accomplishment 1 .* not jH^iblo without 
e.h^sical attainment*. We ought to In: 
thankful tliat we an? permitted to avail 
otfirsehe* of the literary treason's of these 
glorious nations, without lieing obliged to 
participate m tlie sufferings and stniggles 
which coutribiitul so e**eiitiully to their 
richness and licauty. Tlie very study of 
their languages lias a mo*r salutaiy influ- 
ence oiK»he intellectual dev elopement of 
!the student* of modem times, whose na- 
tive languages are of n much less philu- 
eophica] construction. If it wore neecs- 
mpy ft) bring forward examples, it would 
be easy to show, not only that most of the 

wen of modem times, distinguished in 
* 1 


the* various branches of lmiral and politic 
^al science, have had a classical educa- 1 
tion, but atyo that this education lias ex- 
* erted a moat important influence on tlieir 
minds, Tlie lienefieial effect of classical 
literature on the character of nation* 
might also lie easily shown. Undoubted- 
ly a wrongly directed classical education 
lias, in some instances, produced injurious 
confluences, s$o, too, lias misdirected 
religious instruction; but the 1 one is no 
more an argument against classical litera- 
ture than the other is against religion. — 
We shall not, in this place, enter ii|M»n a 
statement of the ehnracteiislic diflerenreg* 
of awieut'and modern literature, as the 
subject lm« not been suflineutly discussed 
by Knglish writers to give that precision 
to the nvpiisite phraseology which would 
he necessary to make a condensed view 
of the subject intelligible. We will only 
remark, that the religion of the (a reeks — 
to in* tin* words of tlie celebrated Augus- 
tus William Schlegel — was the apotheosis 
of the power* of nature and of terrestrial 
life. Kvery thing, therefore, was |K>sitive, 
clear and finished in their religion and reli- 
gion* view.*. Sueli is also tin* predomina- 
ting character of then literature. Modem 
literature, on the other band, is marked with 
the character offheC'hnstinn religion, w Inch 
direct* the mind to tint mv*tennu* and the 
jntinite. The (ircck philosophy, more- 
over, sought for happiness «n mental tran- 
ijmllitv and the w< 11- bale licet l and harmo- 
nious action of the difleient facilities. 
Tin* rhn*tinn encourages a struggle be- 
tween tlie dug*. er ami lower powers of 
our nature, 'flic influence of tlie Cliris- 
1 timi prnn i pie on modern writers is not, 
indeed, universal. Some productions of 
modern times an* characterized by tlie 
trenail element rather than the romantic, 
or, n* it might pio}>cr)} be culled, ''the 7Vw- 
tonifo-('hrLstiaHi lot instance, some of the 

1 warns of ihithe. Tin* cannot Is* said of 
tyron, notwithstanding tin* uiiii-Christian 
chaiacter of much which he has written. 
We will conclude our remarks resfiectiiig 
the difference lietwcen ancient and mod- 
ern writer* by another remark of Schlegel. 
lie say* that tjic genius oft the ancient po- 
et* was of a plastic character; that Uieir 
cn»ations resembled those of the sculptvi. 
Sculpture directs oitr attention exclusively 
to a particular objeet: it detaches the 
Mtatue from all surroiitidiiig objects, or in- 
dican's ile*m, if nt nil, veiy slightly. This 
is tlie character of the creutions of tin* 
ancient dramatists, whilst the genius of 
the modem drama Jins much more resem- 
blance to tliat vyliich tills a picture with » 
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nett variety of objects, operating, it is. o^Tinsboecbi, <3ingjtiiBD& j$taMnd£ md^ 
n«e, to produce a common effect, but .Bouterwefc. An eoootmt of the beet au- 4 


having also much individuality of char- 
acter. • . 1 

The same difference which exists be- 
tween ancient and modem or classical 
and romantic ljtcmture, prevails, to a great 
degree, Iwtween ancient and modem art. 
•We may remark in genend, resecting 
classical art, by which we mean especially, 
Greek art (the Romans Imv ing always re- 
mained, in a great measure, umtuiors nf^ 
the Greeks), tlmt its productions are com- 
plete in themselves, expressing, in their 
• beautiful forms, all which the artist in- 
tended to convey, while tlie genjps of 
modem art is characterized by aiming at 
something infinite, Jiej oi id the power of 
precise conception and perfect representa- 
tion. For this reason, the Greeks devot- 
ed themselves to sculpture more than to 
painting, and even gave to their produc- 
tions in the latter branch of art sometlung 
of a plastic character, whilst the moderns 
have directed their attention much more 
to [minting, and have given to sculpture a 
character different from tlmt which it liud 


thbrs of Spanish hterature is to be found 
in Velasqt fez and Nicolas Antonio, BibUo- 
theca Veto* it Mm, in Sistaondi’s IMt- 
rature du Midi de V Europe, and in Bouter- 
wek’s work, of which tne part relating - to 
Spain has been lately translated into . 
Spanish, under tlie following title : ■ Histo- 
ria de la IMeratwra JEspancta, esertia en 
Altman per JF. Botderwpk, traducida <&' 
Castellano u culieionada per D. lost Go- 
mez de la Cortina v 1). Jvicolas Hugalde y 
MolUnedo (Madrid, 1829, 8vo. voL i, pp. 
27U). Half of voL L consists of additions 
ny the translators, which, however, do not 
udd much to the value of the work. For 
Portuguese literature, Bouterwek, Sis- 
rnondi, and, cliiefly, don Barbosa Macha- 
do’s Bibliotheca Isusitana (Lisbon, 17111, 4“ 
vols. fol\ are to be reconmiended. The 
Works of Ideler and Nolte, Handbitcher , 
ft »r F rench, Italian, Spanish and English 
literature, an* highly valuable, containing 
judicious selections from tlie *l>est prose 
writers and ]>oets in these literatures, with 
short accounts of each author from whom 


among the ancients. The same differ- 
ence of feeling is apparent m the archi- 
tecture of the two [M-nods, and the iiiiimc 
of modern times owe> h-* excellence .to 
eimses similar to tho-c which have carried 
[minting to Midi perfection. 

As n*gards the classical writer- of any 
country, meaning. In this tenn, the stan- 
dard writers in the different departments 
of literature, it would he difficult to give a 
precise jletin it ion of what entitles an au- 
thor to the epithet classical; vet vie find 
the judgment of nations (allowance being 
made for the [leruhar ta-ti* of each) 
pretty uniform and pretty eoirect. Still, 
however, there an* considerable diversi- 
ties of opinion as to the w riters who are 
to lie rank<*d as * lassies, in nations among 
whom the overwhelming authority of 
some great leameii body has not deter- 
mined who uro entitled to this designa- 
tion. We inurht instance the Germans, 
and even the French, as far as respects 
the writers who have appeared since the 
publication of the Dietionnairc de V Acade- 
mic . — Much information is contained on 
the French classics in La Harjie’s Conrs de 
IAtltrature Fran^aisc, and in tlmt of Lev i- 
zac (Pans, 1807, % vols.); also in Boutcr- 
wck’s extensivi Gcschichte der Poem \ mid 
Beredtsamlceit. For the English classics, 
Johnson and Warton are to lie consulted. 
Bouterwek’s work, also, is full of vahialde, 
information on this subject. The Italian 
classics an; to be learned from 4 the works 


extracts are made. These gentlemen are 
distinguished literati at Berlin, of wliorA 
the lhriner is likewise known as one of 
the greatest chitmolomsts Of* tlie age, and 
by lit* Arabian Hirestoinnthy. For Ger- 
man literature, Ersch’s Hardback der 
Ih fttsrhen JAteratur (new edition, 1822 
et seq., 4 voK) is to lie consulted. For 
further mformation respecting the litera- 
ture of different countries, see tlie articles, 
on these countries respectively . Augus- 
tus William SchlegelV works must *be 
considered as still unrivalled for profound 
and original criticism on the art and lite- 
rature of the ancient and modem nations. 

Claud*: Lorraine, so called, was 
one of tlie most distinguished landscape 

J winters, llis real name was Claude da- 
te : he was called L&rreeine from the 
irovince of this panic, where he was 
mm m the castle of Champagne^ of poor 
parents, w horn he lost early. Ilis educa- 
tion was much neglected. When 12 years 
olft, he went to live with liis brother, an 
engraver in wood at Fnburg.* A tier- 
wards, a relation of his took him to Rome, 
where lie was employed by tlie landscape" 
[winter Agostino T&ssi, as a color-grinder 
and a kitchen-lniy. Hen'* he Received a 
little instruction in painting, having previ- 
ously acquired some skill in drawing from 
his brother. The sight of some paintings . 
of Godfrey Vais enchanted him so much, 
that, in spite of hjs poverty, he traveled * 
to Naples to study w itli tile artist. His 
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", genius now unfolded itself with such ra-’ 

** pitjity, that he was soon considered one* 
' A ofthe first loridscape-painters of his time ; 

* /particularly after be hail studied, in Ijmu- 
’* hardy, the paintings of Giorgione and 

Titian, whereby his coloring and chiaro 
negro were greatly improved. After mak- 
ing a journey into his native country, he 
settled, in 1627, in Rome, w here his works 
were greatly* sought for, so that lie was 
enabled to live much at his ease, until 
\ 1(582, when he died of the gout! The 
f principal galleries of Italy, France, Eng- 
land, Spam and Germany an*' adorned 
with his productions. His best work, and, 
the one oii which lie himself set the 
greatest value, is the paintmg of a small 
wood lielongmg to the villa Madama (in 
Rome). Clement XI offered to purchase 
it for as many pieces of gold as would 
cover its surface; but the artist would not 

* part with* it, since he used it its a study. 
Claude jMrt^essed the greatest power of 
in\ ention ,b> w Inch 1 m* sruve an inexhatist- 
ihle variety to lus paintings, united with 
an ardent ami persevering study of nature. 
The truth with which he portrays the 
eflect of the sun m even' part of the dn \, 
soft breeze placing through tile tops of 
the trees, ami all the-d* lieate beauties of 
nature, is surprising ; and no artist hut 
Caspar Dughet comes near him in this 
particular. But all his n\.ih fell fur short 
of equalling the dewy humidity wlueh lie 
threw over dark, shadowy place-. If is 
figures are poor, and he Used to sin — •* I 
sell my laudsoajies, ami gi ve *mv figures 

.* into the bargain.” In a gieat part of his 
paintings, the figures are the work of 
Laun and Franeeseo Allegrmi. Claude 
most frequently chooses agreeable view< 
without fixed limits ill which the eve 
Iosifs itself. He often introduce** grand 
architectural structures, and makes his 
' landscajies the scenes of in} tlmlogieal amj 
historical events. As other artists ftf*- 
uendy gave his naiqp to dieir «»u i pio- 
uctions, he made dniwings of all his 
paintings, and called the books m whieli 
they were contained hifori di veritu. Sue 1 1 
a collection, containing *2(K) dniwings, l»c- 
Mongstotho duke of Devonshire ; another, 
of 130 drawings, to lord Holland. 

Clal t i>iam;s (Claudius), a Latin poet, a 
native of Alexandria, lived under the em- 
peror Theodosius anti his sons, and was 
an experienced wurnor, as well as a w nter 
of merit. His poems gained him such 
r renown, tliat, at the desin* of the senate, 
the emperors Arcadius and Hononus 
erected a statue to his honor in the forum 
of Tfojan, witli tlie inscription, that he 


1 combined the genius of Virgil and of Ho- 
mer. Besides several panegyrical poena 
bn Honorius, Stilieho, and others, we pos- 
sess two of his epic |>oeiiis, duf Rapp of 
Froseipine, and au unfinished Gigonto- 
macliia, eclogues, epigrams and oceasioiud 
poems. He exhibits n brilliant faney, rich 
coloring, great variety and precision in his 
descriptions, but lie* is often deficient iu* 
taste and gracefulness of thought. The 
lies! <*ditions of his works are those of 
* Gossner, Leipsic, 17511, and of Burmann, 
Amsterdam, 1760, 4to. 

Claudh t s (Tiberius) Drusiis Ca*sar, a 
Roman emperor, the }oungest son of the • 
elder fTlauduis Dnisus Nero mid Antonia 
•the younger, the daughter of Augustus 
sister, born at L}<mt* grew up without 
aii\ education, for the most jiart among 
slaves and women, and was an object of 
ridicule and scorn at court. He lived us 
an unim)K>rtuiit prnate man, ami occu- 
pied himself with literature. Among othci 
works, lie wrote a Roman history, em- 
bracing the period from the death of O- 
sar to his own time, in 43 volumes, and 
.also Ins own life. After the murder of 
’Caligula, the Imdy-guard, who were ran- 
sacking tlie palace, discovered hup m*- 
ercted in a corjicr, dragged him out, and 
proclaimed Inin emperor (41 A. I).). The 
senate, who had determined on die reslu- 
ijition of die republic, were forced to ron- 
tinn the appointment. Claudius, suddenly 
transferred fioni retirement and oppres- 
Mon to uncontrolled power, distinguished 
the Itagmiimg of hi" reign b} some praise- 
worthy acts? lie recalled the e\Pes, and 
restored their * states to diem ; emlNdJished 
Home, and erected several large building 
tor die ptiblje good. He uimle Mauritania 
a Roman province ; his armies fought , 
Hiceesviiilh against the Germans, ami 
Kept possession of several strong plan's 
in Britain. But lie soon sunk into de- 
bauchee} and voluptuousness ; and hi» 
wives, jiartjcularl} tin* infamous Messulina 
(q. v -)» together with 1ns freedmen, iidinin- 
Mered die government, sold offices and 
plan*s of honor, and eoriiinitted the great- 
est atrocities- unpunished, lie died of 
]H>isoii administered by his second wife, 
Agnppma (mother of Nero), at the age of 
03, *\. I). 54. llis deification was the cause 
of Seneca's pasquinade entitled Jljtokolo - 
kynthosia. 

Claudii’h, Mutdiias (culled jlsmus, or 
the Wandsbtck Mtsstngtr), a German poet,, 
whose* prose and jioetiy liear a peculiar 
stump ofhumor, frankness and cordiahty, 
was bom,,m 1741, at Reinfeld, in Hol- 
stein, near Lttbeck* In 1775, be made a 
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collection or his compositions which had historic*! paintings, and other monuments “ \ 
appeared in the Wandsbeck Messenger, of antiquity. The first of his researches 
and other periodicals, with the addition was a Histesy of Mexico, written in Ital- 
of some which had not been printed, and ian,ljf which on English translation in 2 
gave the collection the title Asmus omttia vols. 4to. was published in 1787. This is ’ 
siia tecum potions , or Complete Wvrks\f a most comprehensive work, affording a 
the Wandsbeck Messenger (complete till great deal of information relative to the 
1H12, in 8 vok). He wrote on a great .qptural and civil histoiy, antiquities and 
variety of subjects. All his works are of , religion of Mexico ; but it displays piore 
a popular character. They are written in industry than judgment on the port of the 
a natural, intelligible, and often humorous author. 

istyle, and supjmrt the cause of good Cjlavijo t Flaxardo, don Joseph ; a 
morals, Itenevolcnce, patriotism and piety, Hi Milliard, who fell a sacrifice to a quarrel 
while they uttnek folly and vice with the with Beaumarchais. He lived in Madrid, 
•weapons of ridicule and scorn. Many of where he had the reputation of an intelli- 
Iuh songs have been set to music lty die gent scholar, and had published a journal, 
first composers, and have liecoine a [Mirt El Pensddor , and other useful works,- 
of tlie national melodies. In tlie latter when his connexion with the sister of 1 
part of Ins life, he became a convert to Beaumarchais, whom he had loved, and 
religious mysticism, and died at liaiii- then forsaken, gave rise to an affair of 
burg, Jan. 21, 1815, after having filled honor between him and the brother of the 
several public offices. lady, who was formidable for talent rather 

Clausenburg, or Colosvar; a town than courage. This affair nearly occa- 
in Transyh ania, capital of tin* Land of the sioned Clavijo the loss of his life, and de- ' , 
Hungarians and of u county of the same prived liim of liis office and the good 
name, on the Ha i nos ; 145 it files N. N. E. opinion of his fellow-citizens. )ie passed 
Belgrade, 223 H. H. E. Vienna ; Ion. 23° the remainder of his life under a kind of t 
3V E. ; hit. 46° 44' N. ; }K>pulatioii, 18,210 ; dishonor ^hich the representations of liis 
number of houses, 1200. It licnime the ad\«*rsary had brought upon bun. For 
sent of government of Transylvania about more than 20 years, be superintended tlie 
171K). It is situated in a romantic \ alley, publication of the Mercwrio Historico y 
surrounded on all sides by lofty inoiin- Politico dt Madrid with which he had 
nuns, and lias a band. some public square l»een intrusted as early as t 1773. lie like- 
several elegant streets, fine gardens, mid wise translated Buftbn’s Natural History 
public walks. It contains 5 Catholic into Spanish (Madnd, 1785 — IX), 12 vok). 
churches, 2 Calvinist, 1 Lutheran, 1 I’m- He was vice-director of the cabinet of 
tarian, 2 hospitals a Catholic college con- naturul history, and director of the Theatre 
taming, in 1814, 232 students ;*a Reformed de los Sitios , when he died in 1806. Far 
college with 636 students; and a Unitarian from resembling the detestable portrait 
college with 20(i students. which Beaumarchais draws of him, Cla- 

Cla use witz, Charles ' \on, Prussian \yo was of a mild disposition, upright 
major-geneial, director ol* the general mili- character, and a clear understanding, 
tan school at Berlin, horn, June 1, 1780, Gothc foumh*d his tragedy Clauigo ^on 
at Burg, entered the military sendee in Beauinarcliais’s story? 

1792, and took part in the campaigns of • Clavis (Latin for key) is often used for 
17911 and 1794. He was also active ui the a drawing, an mdex, &c., which senes as . 
war; against Najioleoii, m the service of a guide to the understanding of another 
Itussia und Prussia, and has distinguished work ; for instance, cleans dccroma , clavis 
himself by his Uebersicht des Feldzugs von Homericof dee. 

1818 (Survey of tlie Campaign of 1813). ^lay is a mixture of decomposed min- 
C la vi chord. (See Ciarichord .) efuls, und hence it is by no means uni- 

Clavicimbalum ; the name originally form in its composition. Several varieties 
given to the harpsichord.* soften in water, and allow* themselves to 

Clavi-cylinder. (See Chladni .) lie kneaded mid formed into moulds — a 

Clavigero, Francesco Saverio ; a Span- probity by which they are fitted for the 
isli historian, who was a native of Vera use so commonly made of theifL Some 
Cruz, in Mexico. lie was educated as an ‘are easily fusible, others refractory ; some 
ecclesiastic, and resided nearly 40 years acquire particular tints, others lose their 
in the provinces of New S]Miin, where he color and become white when exposed to 
acquired the languages of the Mexicans, a strong heat ; upon all of which proper- * 
and oilier indigenous nations, collected ties, their applicability depends. They 
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earth,or, covered by the soil, in the form- 
ations of brown and black coal. In the 
flatter situation, they often contain remains 
vegetables, and are called date Way, 
Which is intimately related to bitunpuous 
shale and aluin-eoith. Ahimine ife the 
basis of all clays, and imparts to them 
their predominating' characters. ^ It jg 
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with flowers, agreeably to the petition of 
her lover — 

You* ftve* inspire mes vers, 

Qu’tine Hem soil nin r£ix>mpcusc — 

and Raoul could well interpret their mean- 
ing. He was the natural son „ of count 
Raymond of Toulouse, and followed his 
father to the ivur against the cuqieror 


mixed with von’ variable proportions of , Maximilian. In the Iwttle of Guigcnaste, 
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«Uex, magnesia, lime, and oxide of iron. 
The vaneties of clay «ars of various im- 
.portant applications in pottenr, in manu- 
facturing stone-ware and {iorceluin, rti 
constructing furnaces for metnllurgic ope- 
rations, &c. — ^oine of tlie prinnjial vuri* 
eties arc indurated clay , or clay stone , 
which is clay in its highest state of indu- 
ration. It is soft, hut not easily diffused 
in Water, and does not form with it a duc- 
tile paste . — Porcelain clay , so named from 
the use to w^iieh it is applied, i> w bite, 
with occasional shades of yellow ami 
gray. It is dull und o] tuque ; fi*els soft ; m 
water, it falls to ]Kiwder,aml, when knead- 
ed, it forms a ductile paste. It is, in gen- 
eral, infusible by any heat that can be 
raised. It consists essentially of rtlex and 
alumine; that of Cornwall lyuitajn* t>0 
parts of alumine with 20 of silex . — Potters 
clay and pine clay are similar, hut le>s 
pure, generally of a yellowish or gray i**h 
color, from the presence of iron . — Loam 
is the same substance mixed with sand, 
oxide of intn, ami various oilier foreign 
ingredients. — The holts , which an* of a 
red or yellow color, an* of a similar com- 
position, and apjtear to owe their colors 
to oxide of iron. The} an* diMingui*hed 
by their eonehoidal fracture. — The oChrts 
are similar to the boles*, containing only 
more oxide of iron . — Fullers atrlfi ha* an 
earthy fracture, sometimes slaty/ is dull 
and opaque. In water, it full* to jtowder, 
without forming a dhctile paste. It is used 
to remove grease /mm cloth . — Tripoli is 
found lexise or indurated ; its fracture is 
earthy; it feels hard* and dry ; doe* not 
adhere to the tongue. It is un d tor jh>I- 
.isliing the metals and glass. — The clays 
are text generally distributed to require 
the ehumeration of their localities. 

Clkmlnce Isacre, daughter of Ludo- 
vico Isaure, Itom in 14ft4, near Toulouse, 
lost her brave father xvlien she was only 
five years old. She was educated m solf- 
tude, and grew qp, endowed by nature 
with beauty and talents. Near to her 
garden dwelt a young trouliarioiir, named 
Jhund, who became enamored of lier, 
and communicated his passion in songs, 
in which her name and his were united. 
The maiden replied, not with words, but 


ltotli were slain, and Isaure resolved to 
take the veil. Before doing so, however, 
she renewed the poetic festival which had 
been established by the gay company of 
the $eu*!i troubadours, hut had been, for a 
long time, forgotten, gave it the name of* 
Jtuxyiorawr (q. v mid assigned, us prizes 
for tin* victora in the poetical contests, the 
lho difterent flow era which lmd served 
her as im*nns for replying to her lovers 
] Mission. These flow era wen* wrought in 
gold und siher. Clcineiice Isaun* appro- 
priated all her fortune to the sup|xirt of 
tin** institution. She was versed herself 
in the gay* srience* and, Inning fixed ujK»n 
tin* 1st* at Muy as the day for the distribu- 
tion of tin* prize*, she composed un ode 
on spt mg, which acquired for her the sur- 
name of the Saupho of Toulouse. 

Clement, Titus Flavius (probably a 
native of Athens, .but, oil account of* the 
place of In* residence, commonly called 
th( . llcrandriun ), was one of the most fu- 
i.ious teachera of the Christian church, m 
the 2d and at the lieginning of the 3d 
century . He had 1 k*cii a heathen philoso- 
pher, was converted to Christianity, and, 
after traveljiug i* long time in Greece, 
Italy and tlie Lost, lieeame presbyter of 
the ehureh of Alexandria, and teuchei 
( calecfiLtts ) of the school in that city, in 
w he'll place he succeeded PunUenus, hi* 
tea* iier, and was succeeded by Origen, 
hi* pupil Tin hi* three instructed in- 
creased die fame of the Alexandrian 
school in the 2d and 3d century. Clem- 
ent wus u fertile writer. The most mi- 
jMirtant among those of hi* productions 
which have handed down to us, ui« 
illS<*ntX*d rittor/urrikd,. ihulayur) n, aild ^rouma- 
r/A. or irpuftara. The first is an exhorta- 
tion to the heathens to embrace Christian- 
ity, the second an exfiosition of Christian 
morals, and the third, which exhibits the 
most varied erudition, has the title Car- 
pets, on account of the variety of subjects, 
moral, metaphysical, theological, histori- 
cal, which are here interwoven. It has 
U*cu justly remarked that those works an* 
an imitation of the degrees of the Greek 
mysteries. The first was the 'AnoKuBaptni, 
the purification from tlie fonner lift? ; th® 
second, the M Mk, the consecration; the 
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Mice in his time, and because they contain 


w Clement II (Suidger, bishop of Bam- ? 

fragments and accotnits of lost works of ’ berg) was placed in the bapal see by the ' 
antiquity. Clement introduced the eclec- eirtperbr Henry III, ’ in the room of the # * 
uc philosophy into Clrristianity, and pro- 1 unworthy Benedict IX. He crowned this » 
, uioted the allegorical and mystical expla- emperor, and held a synod for the sup- * 
sacred writings. The phi- pression of simony. His death took place 
in 1047. lie was probably poisoned by \ 


nation of the 
Josophy and erudition which gained him 
the admiration of his time, Imt also se- 
duced him, at times, into singular ejac- 
ulations, caused him, at a later period, to 
be considered a heretic, and to Tost*, with 
<he orthodox, the name of saint, Which 
had been conf«*rre<l on him. The# first 
editions of his works are that at Florence, 
in 1550, and that at Heidelberg (Conuue- 
lin.), 15J»2, by Frederic Sylburg, bbih m 
folio. The most complete is that of 
John Potter, 0\on., .7 Thcdlro Shdtlon , 
1715, reprinted at Venice, 1757. 

Clement ; the name of- many popes. — 
< Yement T, of Rome, was, according to the 
most probable computation, from 01 to 
100, bishop in that city, lie i> counted 
among the ajmstohe fathers (sin* Chufirh, 
Fathers of), because St. Paul, hi hi* < pMle 
to the Ph ill jqiians (chap. iv. vei*e II), men- 
tion's a Clement a.* a eo-laborer with him, 
and St. Peter ih said to ha\e triven him 
the spiritual consecration. He mote two 


Benedict IX. (q. v.) ' 

1 Clement III (Guibert, archbishop of 
Ravenna, belonging to the party of the 
emperor Heniy IV) was chosen pope hr 
1080, with tlie view of supplanting Greg- 
ory VII, and placed by violence in the . 
Roman see (1084); maintained liis situa- 
tion as anti-jiope, even after* Gregoiy’s 
death, against Victor III, who was chosen 
by Gregory's adherents, and against Urban 
Ii, with various success, till 1089. lie 
was ex] Milled by the Romans, anil com- 
]M*lled to sweau to renounce all Claims to 
the papal authority ; hut, in 1091, he re- 
turned to Rome with Henry’s army. Be- 
ing again compelled to quit the city in 
1094, he sought refuge at Henry’s court, 
submitted, pi 1099, to Urban’s successor. 
Paschal II, and died at Ravenna, iu 1100. 
He exercised the p?f|>al authority only in 
tln»*e prn\ Hires of Germany and Italy 
which Wen* under the dominiou of the 
Intel's to the Corinthian*, of which tlu^ emperor, and iMiot numbered among the 


lir>t ih extant almost entire, but disfig- 
ured with some con upturns and interpola- 
tions; of the second, only a fragment ex- 
i*f>. There is a work, pretending to be 
Tin- autnlyogniphv of Clement, 1 ‘containing 
an account of his life, and Iih tin* el* with 
the ujiostle Peter, winch, liowe\er, can In* 
piovcd to have been written at the end of 
the 2d oi the beginning of the .'Id century. 
It exists in three different forms : the first 
and most complete is m u Lutin transla- 
tion by Kufnms, umlei the title jRreogm- 
tiones, Imtiium* Clement, after a nimiher 
of t|ie strangest adventures, finds the 
mend Mira of his family, who had he**n 
, separated fioiu him; the second is in 
Greek, and divided into homilies, under 
the title Clttruntina ; the third is a short 
epitome, i elating the acts, journeys and 
] ’reaching 0 f Si. Peter. There is equally 
little reason for considering Clement the 
author of the In.-d) of apostolic constitu- 
tions and ciuioiis which are ascribed to 
him, though some of them may belong to 
him, or at least to lus age. Of a far later 
origin are the pseudo-Clementine letters 
among the spurious decretals. The opin- 
ion started by professor Keener, 1819, 
that Clement established a qccrel Christian 


legal popes. CuiiH'quetitly, the cardinal- 
bi>hop Paultis of Palestine, a Roman, 
chosen ‘pope in 1187, wa< denpininated 
Clnnent III. His goveriinient was ren- 
dered remarkable In a compart .with the 
Romans, which put an end to the disputes 
that lmd previously been constantly oc- 
curring lietwccii them and their pontiffs, 
and strengthened his authority, lie pro- 
moted Utc crusades, and supjiorted Tail-* 
cred m getting ]M>s*ess8on of the Sicilian 
crpvvn. Tanered was a natural son of 
the duke Roger of Ajmliu. This pope 
died in 1191. • 

Clfment IV (Guido of St. Guillcs, in 
Languedoc); prcviotfoly counsellor to the 
king' of France, and a lawyer. He 
was also the father of two daughters. 
When a widower, he became archbishop 
of Narbonne, cardinal-bishop of Sabina, 
and legate in Knglaud. He was chosen 
jk)jh* in 1205, by the party of Charles of 
Anjou, and conferred on* this prince tlie 
crown of liotli the Sicilies, then possessed , 
by Manfred. Clement assisted Charles 
against Manfred by instigating a cnisado 
against tlie latter, and did not obtain pos- 
session of Romc*hiinself uutil 1268, after 
a residence of two years m France (undi 
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12ftyand subsequently at Viterbo* and 
after the last prinOe of the Hohenstauffeb 
' stock, Coifradin, had been beheaded at 
. ^Naples. Not satisfied with having effused 
\* the fall of the house of Hohenstoufen in 
"‘Italy, he wished to decide, the dispute be- 
, ’ tween Richard of England and Alphonso 
» ‘ of Spain, respecting the imperial throne 

* of Germany, Imt died, without having ac- 
complishcd his object, at Viterbo, Nov. 
29, 1239.* He was distinguished, as a 
ruler of die church, by liis |>ower and 
resolution, as an excellent preacher, strict 
ascetic, and enemy to nepotism.* 

Clevext V (Bertrand d'Agoust, from 
Gascony), previous to liis election, aroh- 

* bishop of iiordciuix, and an adlierent to 
. Boniliice VIII, who was the most invete- 
rate enemy of Philip, king of France ; but 
on the death of Boniface VIII, Philip 
gained him o\er by promising to promote 
hi$ election, and obtained from bun a se- 
cret agreement to conform » entirely to his 
wishes. He was indebted for his election 
(which took place in Perugia, June 5, 
1305) to die artifices of PhilipV agent*, 
who outwitted the Italian cardinals. He 
rrmained in France, on account of the 
civil wars in Italy, was crowned at L\oilh, 
and then travelled tflxwt the count ly at 
the expense of the king and the French 
clergy, until, in 1301#, he finally lived ujm>h 
A vignon as the constant residence of the 
papal court. With him. therefore, the 
series of French |K)j#es (or those who re- 
sided in \vignon) commence*. In con- 
sideration of lii" agreement above-men- 
tioned, lie released the king and Ins ser- 
vants from the 'eYconiiimtucatioii which 
Boniface had pronounced against them, 
declared the jienal bulls of this jhijm* 
against France invalid, made cardinal" of 
the king's favorites, and resigned to the 
kiug die tithes ofVrunre for fne y ears. 
He, however, defeated Philip’s plan *of 
placing Ins brother Chari* of Valois oil 
the throne of Germrfliy, and, against Phil- 

' ip’s desire, acquitted Boniface, after a te- 
dious process, and long after his death, of 

• tips charge of heresy, at the eouneyl of 

* Vienne. The holding of this council, 
which sat ha on months, in 1311 and 
1312, was the principal act of his reign. 
At this same council, m obedience to the 

. wishes of Pliihp, he aliolishcd the onler 
* of tlie Templars, and made salutary laws 
1 for die reform of the clergy and the mo- 
‘ nasdc discipline, which, in honhr of him, 

* Ifrpotum, from wpm (nephew), dcnoios the 
oftbe partiality of the popes towards tiieirfelations, 
and their prodigal distribution of the offices and 
ra^caues of tlie church among them. f 

/ 


Were dominated Glmmtfma, (q,V.) He 
endeavored to confirm his power in Italy ' 
by a dose connexion widrking Robert of 
Naples, his vassal. With his*aseistanee, 
he humbled Venice, on which he had 
imposed the interdict, in 1308, to punish 
this state' for haying taken possession of 
Ferrara, and, in 1309, issued a new act 
of excommunicadon, hy which he pro- 
nounced die Venetians infamous and out- 
lawed, abolished all the offices of their 
government, released the people from 
oliediencc, and annulled the laws. By a 
enisodc against Venice, in which his leg- 
ato subdued Ferraro, anil by the ronfis* 
entirin of Venetian vessels and goods, he 
reduced die republic to complete subjec- 
tion, and put ail end to the war in 1313. 
Koliert rendered him still greater service 
hy restraining the power of the German 
emperor, and that of the Ghihobnc party 
in Italy. The emperor Henry VII, al- 
though chosen by his influence, and Inmnd 
to him h\ an oath of allegiance, knew well 
how to distinguish his rights in Italy from 
Ins obligation^ to the |mj|h». On his march 
to ’Rome, in 1311, he found the whole of 
Lombardy in a state of revolt ; and Clem- 
ent refused him assistance, and e\en fur- 
Kide Ins coronation, w hie li Henry, how- 
e\ei, extorted from die cardinals in Rome, 
in 1312. Henrv, having engaged in a die - 
epute widi king Koliert respecting die gov- 
ernment of Naples, put him under the lian 
of the empire, and refused the |»ope’s* offer 
of mediation lietweeii him ami his antago- 
nist; upon which Clemejit issued bulls 
for the piViteetaui of his vnasnJL. and ex- 
communicated all the * enqieror’s uHies.‘ 
Fpon tlv emperors death, Clement ap- 
pointed Robert, in 1314, Homan senator 
and regent ui Italy ; but, in the midst of 
Ins plans for the complete subjection of 
this country, he died, April 20, J314, at 
Roqucmaure, m Languedoc. He left lie-, 
hind him an inglorious name. Constant 
embarrassment*, cAtravagnnce and pepo- 
tiMii, made him covetous, mid led him to 
practise the most iinlunited simony. He 
did greut injury to the church by grant* 
of \alunhle lienefiees to laymen, allowed 
his nephews to waste the money collected 
for the crusades, ami* Avignon to become 
the seat of every description of vice during 
his reign, die impurity of his own morals 
compelling him to overlook the faults of 
others. His establishment, at the council 
of Vienne, of chairs lor instruction in the 
Oriental languages at the universities ; his 
encouraging the studies of the monks, /und 
restricting, in some degree, die crying in- 
justice of the inquisition, cannot compen- 
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#m* for the 'flagrant fault* in fate admioisr. writfhgi are uniinpoittah Dunhg the 
inftion of flu* papal sea. / mat schism, two popes, bore the iiaine of J 

Clement VI was a ruler not ulfliko the JUlemtoU, who wore not accounted legiti- 


foregning. * His name was Pd& Jfoger. w&t^popes by the church. RoUfert,'coutit ' 
lie won bom of a noble family in P<K% at of Geneva, bishop of Cdmbray, and car- 
Maumout, near Limoges ) at fimt a Ben- dinal, was elected pope at the age of 3$, 
whctiiie monk and abbot of Fecamp, af- at Fomli, ip J47H, by the French c&rdj- 
terwurds bediop of Arms and counsellor Jnals, who luui almifdoned popeJUrban VI. 
of kin^ Philip, likewise arehlnshop* of , He adopted the name of Cltmept FIL 
Sens* and Rouen : in cardinal, and With liim the great schism commenced, 
in I .*11*2, pojte at Avignon. By the distri- • France, and', at a later .period, Scotland, 
hiifmu’ot numberli*** ahliey** and bishop- Lorraine, Savoy and Spain faxing joined 


in I .*11*2, pope at Axigiton. By tlio distri- • France, and, at a later .period, Scotland, 
button’ ot numberless ablM*v< and bishop- Lorraine, Savoy and Spain paving joined 
• ric- to bis liwnntes, by tbe sale of eliurcb hini. lie resided at Avignon, where he 
offices and bv ordering the jubiJoe to be derived liis supjiort from annates and 
Celebrated e\er\ fiftieth \cmr instead of from the sale of benefices, and offered to 
even hundredth, be mm*» gate proofl* of allow the seh ism to be decided by a eouii- 


hi- avarice. The emperor Louis of Ba- 
varia be treated with the grente-t severity, 
odlowiiur tbf IbotMi'pS of bis predecessor. 
Hi-* bull- of ev'omrmimcation e\en -ur- 
pn— <-«l tho-eof the pieeedmtr jHMitilf ill tin* 
violence of tlien aimfbeiiias and their olv- 
ti . The son of tin kiiiff of Bobt'inia, 


cil of the church, but made no disjKisitions 
to bring this about. ( In Italy, he had no 
power, and was unable tb protect ’the 
house of Ajijou, hi Naples. He died with- 
out reputation, Sept. 10, BUM. Still less 
now ei bad the siirei*-aor of the schismatic 
Benedict XIII, .dEguIius Munoz, from flar- 


rharlcs of Luxcinhiiig. who had formerly , ecloua. "bo was elected pope by three 


liecn In* pupil at Pun*, and was 'entirely 
dev tiled lo him, was, b\ In- influence, 
elio-en km" of the Roman-, in I'MO. by a 
part of the Herman im*ml»er* of the cm-, 
pire : but (dement w,i- not able to act 
min uiiiver-ali} acknowledged: after tlie 
•Icutli of Lorn-, m RW 7 . be wa- tbreed to 
jiam to in- adherent.- unconditional .ib-i>- 


emdinal- at Penncola, m 1444, anil called 
( 7< nit nt l UL lie w a'* supjiort“d by king 
Alplmiisoof Amipin,aml re-Kirdnt Penis- 
eola until when he was induced, by 
recciv mir tin* I l-hopric of the Bulcarcs. to 
give up In- claim**. 

Ci,i ut>r VII ' VtdiiHof Medici), anat- 
uml -on of Julius of Medirj, pnorof the 


lift i 1 >n : and. in outer to “am the member^ knight- of St. John, under 


of’tbe empire alter tbeiemmeiation of the 
• i\ d candidate (buitbei of S« bwnr/buig, 


lie w.i- legitimated bj h* 
mad** archhi-hop of Fit r* 


cj.e Julias II. 

’HI' it’ Leo X, 

nc*\ cardinal 


be u,i* obliged to enii-eiit to the rei leiiioit and chancellor, and tins fy rf.-'cd to tbo 


of ('Inn l«* IV (q. v.i, in Ml!*, witbout 
‘ miit aide to obtain tin* entiiV fulfilment 
of the couditioii-, di-udvaittugcnti- to tilt* 
German empiie, on winch lie bad pio- 
••mvd bnn tin* ciowii. Element wa- 
* nerc fortunate m ItuU. where the r»*\oli 
in Koiih*. under Kfen/i iq. \.). in Idlti, wsirf 
soon quelled, and tin- remarkable man 
• k ai lie into In- powot. The n-sn*- illation 
••f Vndtew, kill" of Naples, atlbrded luni 


)»ap.il -ee (Nov. Ilk l.’Wtfj. If •* fV^iiCMOil 
with Francis 1. king of Fmicr, involved 
luni ui a war with rimrles V', to which 
lie wa- by no mean- espial. Tin* impe- 
rial aim} conquered and -acted Rome in 
LVJ7, imprisoned ('lenient for the ^fiaco 
of -t \en i non tbs, in the castle of St. An- 
gelo, and furred him to surrender all the 
strong places, and to pay a nmsonfhf 
10,(00 ducats. Notw itlistanding flis flight 


an opporumity of inducing hi- widow, Jo- 
anna, who was Mi-|»ceted of being an ac- 
complice in tin* mtirdi i, tt* -ell \wgnoii 
t‘» the papal see, in Idl^: in ctmsidei.itiou 
of which, she received absolution, and 
v a- left m po-se^nm of her lealin# Thus 
the popt* oaincd hi- possessions m Fiance 
it a cheap late. For a Spanish police, 
he founded, m BM1, the kingdom of the 
( a mar}’ 1-k s. II is negotiation- for a union 
with the (>recks and \nneiiums wen* 
without success. He ihetl unn*gn*ttcd in 
BklA Ih* was mild and hliond, in liict 
much so towards his relations, fond 
of women, and not even externaH} tlevout. 
Petrarch praises his gocnl iuemoVy. His 

vo*. III. ; *41 • / 


to ( )r\ it*to, in which he was a-sisted by the 
French uiar-iial fautnr, he was emn- 
pelletl to pertbnu tins coudtllion. and tu 
apqpint cardinals and jmdates for money, 
lo enable him 'ultunately to eonclutk* 
peace with the emiH*h»r m LV21K He 
cn»wnetl ('Imrles at Ihtlogna in loHO, mid 
obtained of him the reestablishment of 
the fumiU of Medici in the duchy of 
Florence. He was not able tor prevent 
the progiess of the reformation ui Ger- 
many and, in Hnglond, he even acceler- 
ated it, by issuing a bull against the di- 
vorce of Henry VIII, which in^ufafi’il 
that monarch to a total ruptiuvwitb the 
pojH*. France received from him a per- 
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ift6kius present in the person of his niece, its, end the brothers of St. Jerome of Pie- 
;* Catharine of Medici (q. v.}, whom 'he mar- Bole) and convents, to procure means to 
4 tflpd, Ajt Marseilles, in 1533, to tin 1 duke of , enable the Venetians to equip themselves 
^Orie&uy, second son Of. king Fninfia I. . against the Turks, and even assisted them 
; He was inteut on new schemes against with troops and galleys; contributed to 
'«* Charles V, when he died, at the age of 5t>, bring about tlie peace of Aix-la-Olmpelle , 

: SepL 25,' 1534. His morals have linen put an end to tin 1 disputes with the Jan* 
t eotanienderi ; but us a ruler, he was weak/ sennits, by a compromise, in 1(508, which, 

* .ftiUdess, irresolute, unwise, and, m bis ♦ in Honor of him, was called the Clementine 
'enterprises, unfortunate. Him main object peace ; and likewise terminated the diffe.r- 

•* was, the ele\atiou pf tin 1 house of Mccjici, • cures between Portugal and the papal * 
'and his reign brought no ad\ outage to the chair, which hail lasted many y cal's, by 
' church. confirming the bishops nominated by king 

Clement VIII (Hipjmlito Aldobruridmi) Pedro. He banished the Jews from Rome, 
ascended die papal tliroue b} die tiilltr^ with lew exceptions, and prohibited die* 

* ence of Spain, Jon 30, 1501. Ills refusal missionaries frohi ranging on trade, lie 
to acknowledge the French king Henry died, IhT. 9, of grief at the taking 
IV,. whom be did pot ahsohe. till 1595, of Cundia by the Turks. His court was 
occasioned die limitation of his |»ower m splendid : lus character noble, mild and 
France; nor w*ns he able to accomplish his rich m princely muiuv, winch ensured- 
wish of rendering Venice dc|>eiidcnt on him unnersal love. 

the papal stn*. On the other hand, he Clement \ (Emilio Alticri), bom, 1589, 
obtained sufficient political influence to of a patrician family of Rome, was adrmt- 
lnuintain |Hi»4 i ssinn, without opposition, ted into the college of cardinals Nov. 2(iy . 
of the , duchy of Ferrara, tak«*n by force 1WJ9, at die age of 1*0, and came to die 
from the house of Este, ill K'KJfc 5 ; to modi- jKipul throne April 21*, 1(>70. The tii^t us© 
ate a jieacc )>et\veeii France and ?jwm, at which lie made of ins authoiity was to 
• Vervins, m 159t<; aud, having ^ Missed o\er patronise liis relations one of whom, car- 
in silence die edict of Nantes, and gi\en dmal Pulu//i Altim, completely governed . 
his consenj, to die divorce of Henry IV. him. lie endentored to diminish the 
from Margaret, he was able to prevent taxes, and allowed die nobility loearry on 
another war between the same powers in wholesale trade ; bnt was obliged to recall 
ItiOO. By favoring the Dominicans at the «n d< crec which exempte d tin* foicign am- . 
commencement of the dispute auciliis bav-adors, m Rome, from the payment of 
grratia: (see Grace), and by denying canon- duties lie bad little mthience in foreign 
nation to Lovol.u lie brought on a rupture countries. His leign was rendered re- 
witb tine Jesuits, whose intrigues he conn- markable b\ the commencement of the 
Uracted in England. They wen* then - dispute w ifh the king of Frruircgronrcm- 
fiuv *us|x*cted of hn\iiig occasioned his mg the right to dispose of liencficcs mid 
death, which took place March 5, lt»05. church lauds, winch was claimed by that 
('lenient, in *51*2, caused a second edition motiaicli, and had serious consequences 
of the Vulgate of jwipe Sixtus V to lie under iMioceut XI. He was an enemy 
prepared, with material alterations. His to the diffusion of learning, and proh lb- 
credulity was abusM by an imjHistor, who ited many useful writings. The festivities 
pretended to bring an oflbr of Mibrins»iori of the jubilee, which he celebrated in 
to the jtap&l siM* from the patriarch of A I- Ki75, arie increased by the picscnce of 
exandna ; and he w%s unsuccessful m an queen Christina of Sweden, He lefuscd 
attempt to unite the Christians of St. to countenance a league of Russia and 
Thomas (q. \.), in the East Indies, with other Christ inn inonnrehs against Turkey. 
the 1 Roman Catholic church. f His death, which took place July 22, lb7t», 

Clement IX (Julius Rospighosii, bom at w r as regretted only by liis relations. 

Pistoia, in 1(>00, was, for 11 year>, nuncio to Clement XI (John Francis Album), 
Spain;in the sen ice of the {rapid court, and born at Urbino, July 23, Hi 19, Iiecame car- 
cardinal and seen tary of shite under \lex- dinal m 1#UK), and, was distinguished by his 
anderVlI. He was elected pope June 20, knowledge of business and enterprising 
1G67, distinguished himself, by liis wisdom spirit — qualities peculiarly valuable in a 
.and mild and benevolent spirit, amongst ruler during a period of great political ' 
Vthc po]>C8 of his century, lie endeavored 'perplexity, occasioned by the disputed 
to improve the finances of the Roman succession iu Spain, lie was accordingly 
government ; secularized the possessions of elected pope by one* party to the dispute, 
•pvend ecclesiastical ordere (the canons of Nov. 23,1700. Rome had cause to re- 
St. Gregory, in Alga, Venice ; the Jesu- joice that lie showed himself an enemy to 
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nepotism, and succeeded in hjs severe' 
regulations Against the privileges churned 
by foreign ambassadors for the quarter of 
the city Ih which they resided, on the 
ground that it ought to he considered gs 
foreign territory. In the government of 
the church, and in the management* of 
foreign affairs, lie evinced mom passion- 
ate violence than .actual courage; and, 
with a striking want of political tact, more 
obstinacy and prejudice than decision of • 
character. lie restated in vain the crea- 
tion of the royal dignity in Prussia, and h)s> 
puriialjtj to the Bourbon*, in the Spanish 
•war of succession, proved usurious* to 
him, particularly as lie gave the ifnpe- 
ruj court other causes of dissatisfaction. 
He not only refused the request of the ern- 
]s*ror Joseph to acknowledge hi* brother 
Charles in Spain, but likewise protested 
against the imperial ritrht of the tir-t hull, 
\r/. the right rimmed by the emperor*, on 
their accession to the throne, of presenting 
candidate* on the fir-t vucuticie.- which* 
ucrunvd in the ecclesiastical c-tahli-h- 
ments of Germany, called Stijbr. Neither 
threats of excommunication not pn para- 
tions for war prevented the imperial 
troops from entering the State- of the 
Church mid garrwmmg <\>mu«vhio. 
('lenient \^»-* conip* lied. ie !7(H to cede 
Comucchto to the » mjs ror, to rii-mi-* 
50(H) of Iim troop*, to giant to tin irnpeiiqj 
troop- a free pn— age to Xaphc*. and to 
acknow ledge Clmrlc- 111 u>liiugof Spam, 
lie was thus complete!) *ep'u.»tcd horn 
Philip V of Spam, who, lor -enic year-, 
gave up, nit connexion wjth ■Konie. He 
etlectcd nothing by hi- protestation agam*t 
the peace of AItrun*t<idt and the election 
of king Stanislaus, and hi- nuncio wa- 
liot admitted to the deli I *eration- which 
resulted m the peace of I'tnvht. Ingrati- 
tude and vexation were hi* rewards from 
the Jesuit-, a- well a- iiom tin* Bourbon-. 
Whilst in Chino, the Jesuits hade deti- 
ancq to hi- prohibition of introducing 
heathen form- into Christian worship, ill- 
treated liis rmojs ami finally eon »| a iled 
him to comply w ith their w i-hes : they led 
linn, from a spirit of revenge towards the 
JuusciiHts m Fnince, into measure* injur 
nous to the eliureh and die pa{tal author- 
ity. (See l r nigtnttiut.) Clement entered 
into a contest, in 1713, respecting the 
rights of the crown of Sicily in church 
nflairs, which neither his almlishment of 
the privilege nor bis excommunication 
of Sicily could terminate, and he wa* at 
lust eompelled to yield, on account of the 
burdensome obligation of supporting the 
many pricete and monks who hud fled 
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from Si<?tty t and looked to him'for aid as - 
martyrs in bis cause. . None but the fcng- ** 
Jisli pretender, Whom be supported in 
Rofae front the year ,1717, ana the king' , 
of Portugal, for whom he established a 
patriarchate in Lisbor^ were sincerely de- 
voted to him. In the government of the 
States- of the Church, lie proved himself , 
well disposed. « He ertriched 'the library 
of the Vatican with Oriental manuscripts, 
and by the addition of his private lihracy. 
In Bologna, he founded an academy of 
the fine arts, and was a general friend and 
patron of science. He* was himself versed 
vi theology, and occasionally preached at 
,St. Peter’s church.* He difed of an illness 
occasioned by excessive indulgence in 
confcctinpar) \ March 1!), 1721. This pope 
lived at a time when the decline of the 
papal authority was becoming evident 
Clemfnt XII (Lauruntius Corsini)* a 
native of Florence, was l>om April 7, 1IJ52, ’ i 
and created pope July 12, 1730. # Ilis re- 
lation* with the Catholic powers were 
attended with as much trouble and \exa- 
tmn a* tlio-e of his preilgcessor. He w*as 
forced to licstow on the infant of Spam, 
onl) eight tears of age, the cardinal's hat 
ami 'tie* archhi-lmpnc of Toledo ; to sub* 
mit to the lew mg of fr'Kips lw, the Span- 
iaid- m tin* Suit - of the Church, and, 

•: fb r a i*o* motion thereby creufed. to ad- 
mit a S)i«*iiu*h garrison into hit* dominions, 
and to allow Parma, long a pajuil fief, to 
pa— , tir-t to an infant and t}icu to die 
Girinau emperor, wiHiout gaining any 
tiling b\ hi.- submission hut some ad- 
vantageous re*er\ation- in tic concordat 
made with Sjkuti, 1737. He had a dis- 
pute with Venire cone* miug the privi- 
lege claimed by the amna-sadors, of hav- 
ing then quarter of the city exempt from 
the jurisdiction of the Roman government, 
and at la-t -ulunittiil.v Nor was his oppo- 
sition to the royal right of patronage over 
the ecclesiastical liehelices in Savoy more 
effectual, notw ithstiyiding his threat of 
excommunicating the king, lie did not 
even succ»*ed in obtaining tlie little repub- 
hc St. Marino. Convinced that he could 
gafli nothing from the Catholics, Clement 
I lent his thoughts seriously to the conver- 
siun of heretics, and therefore omitted tli/’ 
annual proclamation of the bull In ccrna 
Domini, \nother bull, in which, unac- 
quainted w ith the particular circumstances 
of the ease, he promised the Protestants 
ui Saxony to leave them thft property of 
the church, Which had been secularized' 
during the reformation, if they would be- 
come Catholics, like their elector, only 
exposed him to ridicule. His preachers 
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of tfepeiit&ncfe in Silesia made no impres- and dW in die . midst of .contentions, 
skm on die Protestants. The submission Feb. % 1700. He was a weak, despond- 
, of the patriarch in Constantinople was ing old man, whoso untimely zeal joined 
'.prevented l>y the Greeks, and the grhtifi- the ap]ieanince of energy only fry tlic \io- 
, catkin of the sanguine ho]ves of the pojie lent measures of his two counsellors, 
was limited to the conversion of a prince , Clement XIV (Giovanni Vincenzo An- 
of 'Morocco, whom he then had to main- tonio Ganganeili), son of a physician, l>om 
tain, and of a Swedish count lhelkc, k ut St. Arcangelo, near Rimini, in 1705, 
whom lie made Roman senator. He eiiten»cl the onler of Mihorifes in his ltfth 
provided for future conversions by insii- year, studied philosophy and theology', 
luting an ecclesiastical seminary for young ♦soon licrnme a teacher himself, and gaiued 
, Greeks m Calabria, which was named, the aftivtiou and esteem of his pupils. % 
after lam, the Corsinian seminary . He He instilled into them exalted sentiments' 
inipro\ed the police of Rome, by abolish- and feelings, and endeavored to free them 
ing the asylums, and hy prohihitmg arti- from all monkish halms and narrow- 9 
cle-uf luxury ; supported tlfe j kiwi i-lwpise; mine led ideas. The keen-sighted Rone- 
ereeted Htirtindling hospital, iuid buildings* diet XIV, we mv told, once laid his hand 
for the embellishment of Rome ; collected on (hiuganelliV head, and said to the 
statute m tla* capital, and Oriental niaiiu- genenil of his order, “Take good care of 
scripts in the \atiean (where, at that time, this brother; 1 recdiimieml him particu- 
Synae manuscripts were published \ amt laily to your cluirgr/’ During flit* gov- 
ptoinoted learning in gcneial. Notwith- t*niment of this Gauguiielli otauined 
standing a state lottery, of which he re- the important station of counsellor of the 
<eived tin* chief profits, amt also three holy s»v. Benedict, who beheld hi him 
jubilees held during lit* reign, winch Geimnn phlegm joined to flalian vivacity', 
y a ldeil large sums, his nepotism, his love often cm culled him. “He unitts/' lie 
of splendor, and his luxurious habit*, syid. “ solid judgment to deep know ledge, 
greatly exceeded hi* rntans, mal lie died and i* a thousand time* more modest than 
in debt, Feb. (i. 1740. au ignorant m.m, mid a* cheerful as if he 

Cj„fmi m XllI(f , haile*Rez/oiiieo),l*orn had never lived m ivl * *n< nt/' Clemem 
in JUS M, at Venice, vvil* made pope July XIII bestowed the c.uuit al'?# hut upon 
0, I7.V. hy the influence of the empress Ganguiieth : hut, great as were hi* virtues 
Maria Tie ie*a and the Je*uit*. In ae- and talents, theie wa* not the mo*t di*taui 
know ledgment of the aid of tin former, pm*pecf of smug Imp m the chair of St 
lie conferred on her the title of apuMuhr IVtiT. Tl»e lieedom with which he e\- 
majtsty, and promoted the mtenM* of the pressed himself on the necessity of sub- 
latter at flic e\jK*iise of In* honor and nutting w j*i Is to tJie will of monarch.* 
ja*a« e. During Jus government. they wen* *eciued littlh cumulated t« » gain the tavoi 
e\p*dled from Portugal, Spam, France, of the rest of the eatdiriaK In the eoit- 
Napk**, Sinly and Parma, and took refuge greg.itions of cardinals. held undei the ey« 
vvjih him. Though these fugitives win* of tin |h»}m*. id.it mg to the duchies of 
a great burden to him, he still tiivoied Puiu.u and l 0 iuccn/a. and to the atliurs ol 
then onler m i), particular hull, in 170o. tie Jesuit- lie gnv« his opinion so directly 
witliout, however, facing able to pievent m oppo*itiot: to the pop< ami the *ecie- 
it* decline. The jHTseciition of Ins lavo-- tary of state, that hi* adviee was no longer 
ites liappenerl at a time when he wa- ell- asked. u If the Roman court is not to be 
gaged in disputes respecting the pi iv lieges piecipjiated fiom its exalted station/, he 
of the church in Parma, aval, hy in* ano- often exclaimed, “it is necessary to pre- 
gance towards the Rourbon*, had lost serve the favor of monarch*; for their 
Avignon. Venaissin and Beiievento; wjien arms extend beyond the Itoumls of their 
his reservation of benefices m Spam was dominions, and their power readies over 
rejected, tlie tribute of Naples refu*eil, and tin* Alps and flic Pyrenees/' These sen- 
Gemiany wiis instructed, by Jn*tu* IV- iiments were displeasing at Rome, but 
Iwonius, n*>fH*ctmg the limit* df the papal ^ensured him powerful supporter outlie 
authority. During this jieriod, too, Rome occasion of a vacancy hi the papal chan, 
twice suffered from famine, vj/. in I7B4 Clement XIII died*; the eoiielnvc w.i* 
and 17f»ti. lie was governed entirelv hy violent and disunited, until the eloquence 
lib socmuiy-of state, Torreggiano, ami the of ihe cardinal Berms prevailed, and Gan- 
’general of the Jesuits Ricci, and even gauclii was proclaimed. May IP, 17f»9, 
ventured, in I7BH, hy repenting th«* hull head of the church, although* he was nor 
In cam Doming in a threatening brief to a bishop. No i»o|m>, perhaps, hail ever 
Parma, to irritate all the Catholic courts, liecn elected under mme difficult circum- 

. /* i 
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stances. Portugal, which* was on ill -of SoAon, in the archbishopric of Rheims, 
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itself under the government of a patriarch ; 
the manner in which the duke of Parma 
had been treated had displeased the kings 
of France, Spam ami Naples ; Venice 
was determined to reform the ecclesiasti- 
cal orders without the pope’s interposition ; 
Poland was endeavoring to reduce the 
pupal authority; even the Humana nnir- 
murrd. Clement liegun his reign with 
lithonng to reconeile the mouarehs ; sent 
n nuncio to LisImmi ; suppressed the hull 
in cirrui Domini, w liich had incensed the 
•potentates, and negotiated with Spain and 
France. When called on to abrili-di the 
older of the Jesuit"., he wrote, J am the 
lather of all Iwlievers, and particularly of 
i‘tvh*Masti(* < ». 1 dan* not dissohe a dis- 
tinguished order without reasons to pistity 
the act liefore God and pi^terity.” Fi- 
liall), after several \ ears of negotiation, 
lie i^ued tin* famous brief, July til, 
177B, termed Dominus tic Rulnnlor nosten 
which nlNtlisIted the order. Hut than 
that time he led a life of nnxjety. fear ami 
lepeWanre ; his strength deeiined. “ I am 
going into eternity," he slid, “and 1 knoyfc 
the cause" He deal Srpt.‘J*J, 1771. The 
word' of the jiope gn\e in* to Mi«pieinuN 
of Ills htmng been poisoned ; wlueh weie 
the more readily admitted as the pop,* 
hmi'elf eomiTenuneed thejn In taking an-® 
tulotc*. But tlie-e suspicions an- n< ga- 
med In the opinion of pin sicians, and it 
i> hehe\eil that lus sn\ mg, »1 mi\c quoted, 
n few to the gnef he felt tin IkiWllg tedd- 
ed to the At isltt ' of the sovereigns hi abol- 
ishing the Jesuits without l»eii»g rout meed 
of the necessity of the measure. Furlo 
(iiorgi, one of his officers, honoied tin* 
memory of lus lieiiefacior In ereeting a 
mtphlo monument to him m the church 
of the aposth's in Koine, tvhich ('army a 
eteeuted aeeonlitig to a plan of Volpato. 
Since Sixtus V, no pope has sat in the 
ch.ur, of St. lVtei, who liasgoterned with 

(unite tvisdmn und independence. Clem- 
ent was dist mguislied toi his enlightened 
>pu it, political sagacity and erudition, ex- 
cellence of chai.icter, firmness and artiy- 
»t y. He wits a pation of the arts and 4 
sciences, and the foundvT of the Musro 
Clvmivtino , a great nniainent of the Vati- 
can.* 

Ci.KWK.vr, Jacques, the assassin of lien- 
ry 111, king of France, I Kirn at the village 

* The story that the pmper name of (kutganclh 
was John (lottfnoil I .aiu»e , that he v\ as txirn (Vt *2‘J, 
17th!, at Lauktn , had heen a prmtei, and quitted* 
Itivslau u nliout c'vei go mg uiforinanou ot what 
had laconic ot lum is h\ no mean* pros ed 
' Q| * 


the order of Dominicans, and was only 
25 yfsaw old, when the party-spirit' of the 
League (q. v.) instigated die weak-headed 
enthusiast to assassinate the king. (Sec i 
Henry lit) His prior, tfburgoing, in par- 
ticular, to whom he confided ,hifc project, 
encouraged him, and exhorted him to 
pray and fust, that the will of <»od 
might be made known 'to him. It is said 
that a nocturnal voice, which he was 
made to hear, ealiod upon him to free his / 
country from the tyrant. The duchess of 
Montpensier, sister of the Guises (see 
Guise, Henry), is accused of having con- 
finned him in his determination, and of 
haying encouraged him by the assurance 
that, if lie cscufied, he should be raised to 
the eaidumlship by the pope, and if he 
penciled, lie should be placed amongst 
tlu‘ saints. The enthusiast repaired, \n 
July, lot*!*, fhun Paris to St. Cloud* where 
the king resided. The prorvrmr -general, 
to whom he was conducted, suspected 
him, and caused him to lie watched at 
night when he was discovered/fast asleep, 
with the place treating of tie 1 murder of 
HolofeincN by Judith lying open in tl\> 
hrryiury liefore him. The, following 
morning, lie \\:h brought U»fore the king, 
and pretended to he the liearer 01 unj»or. 
taut de'p 4 lches from Pans; hul, wluM * 
the king was reading the letter lmnded 
lum by tin 1 traitor, (lenient stabbed him, 
and left the knife m the wound. Two 
courtier-, Lognac and Guest 1 , who enter 
cd upon licunng tin* kings enes, instantly 
stabbed the assa^m. Clements coqisp 
yvas placed on a hurdle, and drawn to the 
place of execution, where it was torn by 
four hois.es. anil bun it. The yxild mad- 
ness of jmm -spirit, of w Inch he w7*s made 
the instrument, eon^idJiyd him as a mar- 
ty a Hi ^mother, some tune after, npi>ear- 
ing at Paris, the monks exhorted the jmmv ' 
pie to go to meet the*hoh mother of the 
saiiit. His image was plaeed on the 
altars, and the earth which had drank his 
bliM^l at St. ('loud was collected. Even 
the. jxqie Sixtus V pronounced the eulogy 
of the assassin in the assembly of the car- 
dinals, and compared hun to Judith and 
Eleazar. 

Clkmekti, Mu/io; one of the greatest 
performers and composers for the piano- 
forte now hying, and the only distinguish- 
ed jierfoniuT uii this instrument, among 
tiie Italians, who can lie opposed to Bach 
The French haxe culled him, in jest, tla* 
papa of the lirinsc piano fort? players, partb 
on aeVount of iilb age, and partlj iron* 
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'. ltfe having Wn the inrtnictrr of many player followed him to Berlin and 

distinguished jierfumiere* of the present Dresden, Fronri Dresden, he was accom- 
, 4 K^erafKm (Criuner, Field, & c.). and t tin? panied by Klongel the organist^ who was 
Totpidef of 11 new school. Hr was bom* anxious to imprint* under hW care. At 
in Home, in J 752 . tl^ father, a silver- Berlin, dementi married his second wife, 
smith, was himself fond of music, and whom he took with him into Italy, but 

• hail 'Iiis son instructed ns well, us his lost on his return to Bcrlm. He then ' 
means ajlowed, }nyng dementi showing Went anew to St. Petersburg, with the . 
great talent and inclination tbr*this art. disfmguHmd pinno-forte perionrier and 
Durum, 011 c* of his relations, was Ins first jnstructer Berger, and ntferwnnls returned 
master. J 11 his 7 th x ear, an organist, attain to Vienna. In the following x car. 
Conlicelli, instructed Iiini in thorough- fn mil} concerns earned him to Koine and 

* base, and, in his !hh \ ear, he, passed nn IWilnii. In the summer of IH 10 , hoxen- 
examuuition as an organist. He then re- lured, notwithstanding the closure of the. 
rei\ed instruction from the fitmoiis sinner continental ports, to return to Holland, 
^antnp'lli, and fiont dti'pim, the cclehra- when- lie* aimed sulci}, and mairind his 
ttnl contrapuntist. At tin** tune, in hi* third wife. In the mean lime, lie coutm- 
rithxeur, In wrote a mass |br four xoices, tifil to compose, ami wrote some grand 
which w.is/ceened wilh great applause. s\ mphonies for the philharmonic society. 
He liud made sue! 1 progress m h,s pei- Oiu of jus most xaluahJc works is lii,J 
t*»rmr.nce on the 1 nano-forte, that an I'm:- tint tins a>I Pnriipssum, which occupied 
Hshmau, Mi. Beckford.was .muons to take him 1. lon , jf time, lit* has hk« wise supey- 

# liun'tn Knglund. The tat her v at length mn iidett tin* eoiMiuetion of instruments, 
mnseiUcd, and xoung dementi studied rml this liisinr^ lias been \en lueratne 
:»t the count r> -seat of Mr. Beck ford, in to him He ha* one of the pimcipui mu- 
Dorset-lure, and soon made lum-eif mas- si,-.d » '•t'dihshuieuts ui f .nndon, his msiru- 


fer of the laitrlish language. In In - l^m 
tear, he far ev» filed all hjs f Anrempoiu- 
ries in skill and expression, and puhhshed 
his Opus /A wlucli form* 'd a new epoch 
in this species uf composition. It has fm- 
ni'died the basis of n't moth in ^ nat is fig 
the piano-forte, and its •*ini|*h< it\ ut.J 
lioxeltx h.ixe attracted the admira'am of 
all . connoiss('iiiv and amateur*. \lnr 
leaving Dorsetshire, he was ensured as 
direetor of the orchestra of tin op« m III 
London. His lame incn*a*ed l.ipul’x. In 
the } car J7^0, he went to win n* he 

was receded with enthusiasm. From 
t hence he proceeded, 111 the summer of 
17 ? 1 , to Vienna, where he became ac- 
quainted with Mozart and Haydn, and 
plaxed liefon* the emperor Joseph II 
W'lih the funner. IK* likewise piibh fl- 
ed Sex end compositions. In 17 c S, In* 
repeated his XMt to Paris, but. idler 
That, remained in Kngland tiiJ 1 * 0 * 2 . — 
The Joss which Ik sustained from the 
failure of a large commercial iMabksh- 
rnent induced him to gixe IcxofiK in mu- 
sic for a tune. In his leisure hours, he 
occupied himself with |»fa\ m^r on the 
piaiib-forte, and the liiiproveiiient of tins 
t in*rrumijpt. He had prexiou*]} puMished 
his famous Introduction to the Ait of 
Piano-forte Plajing. la .the year 1 H 02 , 
he went to Paris, tor the third time, with 
'his scholar Field; from thence to Vienna* 
atfd to St Petersburg, where Field re- 
maindcL Clernenti was universally . ad- 
mired. From Petersburg the piano-forte 


incuts lieui*: hnrlib e-ft eined. In l."\*0, 

In* again w«ni To tin coniiuent, and re- 
mained at l.eipsu nil Faster m 1*21 
v.h n* two in x\ s\ rupliniii' s u f bis u»,i' 
p«‘tibnned. .\otwiilistandimr his *rux . 
nac, he po^isscs .ill Ins (emu 1 hxelme^ 
/Tnd uepMtx. His ennifiositnuis me «s 
pl> .isiiiL r i<s 1 hf are tlioroiiiihh correct 
am! pure in ihr.i shk*. Ili< pi*rfomi- 
aiici has great 1 xcciitioti, and he pla\* 

♦ \tem|»«*le X\ith d'^lllguislied ahdlt\. 

< * 1.1 mkmim ; tin* name L r iu*ii to eet- 
laiii oidui.il> es jiroeet ding fmm |H»pes of 
the name of ( Viwn «/, chii !iv sucli ns were 
p\eil ..t tile • tilllK d of \ If nne, in PU 1 , 
iw ( lemnit \ (<j. \ .j, and uhuh form a 
part f»l' the f or pus juris utmniri. (See 
Canon Laic.) 

Tm-oiiis and Bnfix. Hero«lotus relates 
an affcctuur stor\ of these two \ouths, the 
sorts of(\\dip|H*, cl 1 a f-pries-tess of Judo at 
Argos. \t the iimiw, a least 111 honor of 
Juno, it was 1 iistomar) for the chiet- 
pne^tess to In* drawn h\ iwo wlutc oxen. 
On one occasion, ihe piocexion hud al- 
lead} heguu to mow, iiikI the oxt'U had 
not arrived; u|hui which Oeobis and Bi- 
ton tln*w the chariot of tlieir rnotlier, for 
the distance of 45 stadia, up the mountain ■ 
where tins temple of Juno stood. The 
people ajrplauded, mid tho rtiother wa«i so 
affected li} thin instance of filial affection, 
that Him l legged the goddess to grant her 
*ons ihe licut giff which could lie confer- 
red on mortals. While the youtlis were 
yet in the temple, a soft sleep fell upon •; 
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Clwhin apd Biton in tlife temple at Delphi, Who deprived Cleopatra of her share in, 
and in a temple at Argolit^they were rep- tlie’govemment. Slip went to Syria, and 
resented rim wing the* chariot of tlieir was forming plans for obtaining her rights 
mother. . ( Pausan. ii, 20.) Ivy force, when Ccesar (q. v.) came to AU 

Ci.».ofiru;s ; one of the mini i rbte mm, cxaiidrm, and, captivated witli her youth- 
as they wen* called; n native of Lindiis, fill charms, seconded her claims; und 
or, according to some, of Rhode*, or Ca- the fieople of Alexandria were 

iih. He travelled to Egypt to lenni vvis- excited to a revolt by the aits of her 
riom, like main of ilie sitfes of (irecce. brother, Ca-sar succeeded* iu pacilying 
He was king of Rhodes, and was mic- them, and proctirod Cleopatra her share 
cccderi on the throne by li»s daughter /if the throne. But Pothinus stirred up a 
Clcohidiiiu. Seveinl of his savings are second revolt, upon which the Alexandra 
extant. j tyi war commenced, in vvhicrf the elder 

t'l.Kovnthon’s , mui of I\*msini;i>, kin* Ptolemy losing his lite/Ciesir proclaimed 
of Sparta. During his reign begun the Cleopatra queen of Egypt; hut she was 
Theban win, in which he commanded compelled to take her brother, the young- 
thc Spartan- agaiiLst I -piimiiionda.s atul er Ptolemy, ,who was only' II years okl, 
IVInpid.e*. He was killed in the battle of a* h»*r lm-hnid and colleague on ^le 
Dcucira. which happened July .‘171 ihroiie. Cuxsir continued some time at 
B. C., aeeonling to the .Luli.ni eal. nd.ir. CleopatraV court, and had a son hyliei 
(See Epumi mimics.) named Cn*.su;inn. After Ctesaris dejwrt- 

Clmimi Ms, the name of thr"* h*ntr^ me, she governed undisturbed. She Mil ♦- 
of Sp.i'ia, the iim-i (hmiiiiimhed of M*qucntly made a journey to Rome, where 
whom js t ’leoincm - HI, m»i of Leointlas Cie^n iceeived her magnificently, and 
Ih* intended to retorin Sparta, at id to re- ei octet! a statue to lier, next to the* statin* 
'tore the uistitutHXis of Lycmgu-, sdfer of Venus# in the temple consecrated to 
the evinipl** of Airi-. his |noth<*i, who ha»l that deify. This act, however, excited 
lost his lif * m a siuulai attempt, Cleom- the displeasure of the ;H*op!t^and Cleopa- 
t lies disHniTm-died himself in a war tra **non retunieii to her own dominions, 
against the Achiraii*. eouiin.lnded hy \\ lien her hmtlier, at tin 1 agti »»f 1 4, do- 
\i.itu ' Returning to Sp urn witli a piw m.intlcd his share in the government, 
of the army, lie pm to dc.iih the t plum, Cleopatm |M>i-oned him, and remained 
made a new division of land-, and unto- sole jHKs-esj.nr «>1 the regal power. Dur- 
din ed again the old Span. in \Wern of mg tin* civil war m Rome, she took tie* 
v iliie.itioii, ni.nle his brothe* ^i- t «»ll»‘ague, part of the triumvir*, and, after tlu* liattle 
aiut pit »\ided that in future two kings of JMiilippi, she sailed to |om \ntony at 
should ulwavs Mt on tin* throne of Spnirn. Tarsus. She was then 23 year* old, and 
He lived vciy MinpU, was jii-t an'd eon i lulled with extraordinary Iwanty great 
frandly toward- e\< i\ body. lie rt**ated wit and the IngheM elegaivh* of maimers. 
Ins enemies with g<*neio-ity ; form-tanee. She ap|>eured in a magnificently deconit- " 
the Vciwiin-, who had h. gun a new wai ed ship, under a gqjden cm mpv, arrayed 
and wen* conquered. Ilesshowed him- ils Venus. Miiioiuuled hv heaut|ful Im>)> 
m If an able aeneial, in a wai against the find gills who represented Cupids anil 
. Maeedoiu.ms and \ehieaiis united, hut, at Unices. Her meeting with Antom wa> 
l.i sf, lo-l the linpoitant battle of Si llasm. attended by the uTo.-t sjilendul festivals 
Cleomene< ihd to Egv pt, where he wjls AIKt having accompanied him to T>re, 
supported hv Ptolemy lluergete.-, hut ills she reniriu*d to Egypt. Antony loHowed 
son J ho ten in Plnlopatoi kept <'leoim*nes lun, and gave himself up to the most e\- 
lii eoutinemeni; u|ion which he uiid 12 tnivagant pleasures. She accmnpanied 
fellow -prisoners killed each other. With him on las march against the Purthiaiis, 
Cleoinenes expued the race of the lleruc- and, when he parted fipin her on the Eu- 
lidie which had sat on the throne of phrntes, lie liestovved Cj'rcne, CypnlK 
Sparta. Civlcsyria, Phoenicia, Cilicia tuid Crett* on ' 

Ct.Ko>. (Set* Pcriclrs.) her, to which lie adiltnl part of 9ud*a and 

Cleopatra.' Amongst K’vend Egyj>- Arabia, at her request After tliis, Antony 
tian prineaww of tins name, the most re- conquered Armenia, returned triumphant- 
now nml wuh the eldest daughter of Phile- ly to Egypt, and made Ins three sons by 
my Auletes, wife to lus eldest son Ptolemy, ( "leopatra, and also Ciesorion, kings. Xow 
•with whom she shared the throne of commenced the war between Octavius 
Egypt. Both were minors at the death and Antony; but, instead of acting prompt- 
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r }y against bis adverse", Antony lost a 

* whole year in festivals, and amusements 1 

. with Cleopatra at Ephesus* Samos jjjuid 

Athens/ and at last determined to decide 
the contest by a naval battle. At Actium 
(q. v.) the fleets met. Cleopatra, who had 
'brought Antony a reinforcement of IR) 
vessels, suddenly took to flight, tuid thus 
caused the defeat of her jinny ; lor Anto- 
ny, as if under the. influence of frenzy, 

■ immediately followed her. They fled to 
Egj’pt, nncf declared to Octavius 1 that if 
Egypt wen* left to Cleoputnfs chijdren,, 
they would thenceforth h\e in retirement. 
But Octavius demanded Antony’s death, 
and advanced 1 towards Alexandria, which 
Antony ha>tcned to defend. ( Heopatm de- 
termined to hurn herself w ith all her treas- 
ure.-, hut Octavius ] me j tied her In private 
menage*. These communications, how- 
ever, did not remain coiiccuh’d from Anto- 
ny, who, HipjMx-ing ricojmtra trcuchciotis, 
lifiKtom.fi to her, to avenge himself by hei 
death. She, lumcver, escaped, and took 
refuge in the inonumeiit destined for her 
sepulchre, which she had erected near 
the temple of 1ms, and caused the rejiort 
of her Miieidc to 1 m* circulated.* Antony 
now threw himself upon hi*, sword, hut 
1 m lore he cxpirtnl was mfoimed that Cle- 
oputra was sti|l living. upon which lie 
caused 'himself to he earned into hei 
presence, and breathed In.- la-t m la i 
arms. Octavius succeeded in getting 
Cleopatra into hi- power, who -nil hoped 
to subdue hint by her charm-; hut her 
an- were unavailing, ami, Incoming aware 
that her life was -pared only that she might 
glare the conqueror- triumph, she deter- 
mined to escape tin- ignominy hv a vol- 
untary death. She* ordricd a splendid 
feast to he prejuiml, desired her attend- 
ants to leave her, and put an asp, which 
a faithful servant had brought her, eon- 
eealed amongst flowers, on her arm, tho 
late of which eau-ed her death almost 
immediately (B. Oetavnis. hi his 

triumphal jirocessjon, Jmd a portrait of 
the queen, with a htjm'IiI on her arm, 
carried liefore him. Her ImhIv wa- mtar- 

. red near that of Auiony. At the time of 
her death, she was W years old, and h:ui 
reigned 22 years. 

•Clepstiika (Greek, k>rj 'w»«, from mu, 

I steal, aud Cup, water) was the name of 

• an Qiatnuheiit intended to measure tune 
by the falling of drojis of water, and not 
unlike our hour-glasses The length of 
time which it measured was not uniform. 
(Pti*. Ep. ii, Jl.) They were an ini|M>r- 
tant instrument in the Greek and Homan 
courts. To prevent the lawyers from 


speaking tho long, a particular period was 
assigned to them, to tie determined by the 
clepsydra, and, in Greece, an fy&fap was ap- 
pointed to watch the instrument and to 
prevent fraud. Tf the laws, quoted by the 
advocate, were rend, the cleptwdra’ was 
btopjied (wjuam sustimre). Bometimcs . 
advocates jM’titioncd for inert* time ; hence 
the expression, dare or peten pi u res depsij- • 
dras, or clepsydras cU psydris adderc . Polo- 
jM*y , ui his third consulate, introduced 
these instruments into the Homan courts. 
They were also used for domestic pui- 
j K im’S. The horologia cr mpta was of a # 
more artificial construct inn. 
y Clerpait (Francis Sebastian rhttrlcs 
Joseph de Ooix), count of, an Austrian 
general, Jioni in 17IU1, in the castle of 
Hruille, near Hmehe, in Hainutih, distin- 
gin-hed himself' m the seven years’ war. 
particularly in the liattlcsof Prague, Lissa, 
llochkircheiraud l.iegnitz, and was among 
tlie first who received the onler of Marin 
Tin iesi, in 1757. During the insurrection 
m tin* N< therhuids, m 1787, he rejected 
every proposal to lietruy the caitse of Jo- 
wph II. In 178H and I781 1 , hi’ fought 
iurain-t the Tmks a- Ik utcimnt -general 
field -n mi*- hnl, and received the itpjMiim- 
incut of general of the artillery, aud the 
giand rtos-of the order of Maria Thi iesa, 
m 17! HI. In 17! >2, lie roininauded an anny 
of 10,000 nn n m the Netherlands, and lost 
the famous kittle of .hmapjx no |e-s lion- 
oiahle to the vanquished tlian to the victor 
Hi- subsequent retreat tow arils the Hhim, 
with a handfylof 1< ilovver-, closely pursu- 
ed by tin* eneinv, added much to his repu- 
tation. He gained advantages over the 
French at Nenvinden, Utuev rain, Fumars, 

Le UutHioi, \c. In 17! >4. lie was op- 
to Piehegni m West Flander^, and 
vj« iiled to -upcnoi fence only* after seven 
well-conlo-ted combat-. In 1705, he re- 
ceived the baton of field-inurshid, aud the 
supreme < onminnd of the imjH'na] troop- 
on the Hhinc. lb* afterwards resigned Ills 
command to the archduke Charles, heeans 4 
a ini inlier of the Austrian eouneil of war 
and died at A leiina, in 1708, where u su- 
jierh nionimient was erected to him by the ■» 
city, Clcrliiyt united with the talents of u 
general all the qualities of a good citizen, 
and of an excellent mail. His tenantry 
found in him the, mildest master. Ill** 
purse wok always o|m*ii in those of his 
dependents *w ho needed and dewenrd 
his assistance ; ahd all tho obligations 
which, they had given him for repayment, 
hr* liumej on the day before bis death. 

He was simple in his dress, but, when en- 
gaged against die enemy, he wus never 
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seen otherwise than in liis full uniform, And 
with the Imdgrs of the orders to which he 
belonged. “The day of battle ” ho said, , 
la the ddy of honor to the warrior.” 

Clergy (from the Latin chrvs, derived 
from the jGrrek *>tyub, tile share or herit- 
age) si initios tiie liody of ocelesiustiftal 
ixtrsoins in contradistinction to the lay- 
mvfi. The Creek word was applied in 
thi* sense, in order to indicate that thin 
cla-s was to lie cniisidcml us the particular 
inheritance and property of Cod — « metu- 
phoi taken from tin* Old Tegument. The 
citrus \\a- diwdcd. in thp ancient church, 
•into the high and low. To the former 
belonged the bishops, |*n*-li)tn- a 1 . af dea- 
cons; to the latt< 1. all the otliei eei le-ia-- 
tical pei-on-. The support of tin* eltTff) 
in dillefent countries constitute* an nitei- 
eslmg subject in political eeononty, and 
■luis been imeMiaaied m «i work 4 1 ntitled. 
Remarks on tin ('unsumj/twn »»/ tb Public 
Health by iht Clt rffy uf vett if .W/on ; Lon- 
don, lr*2 : 2, 2 d ed. fSee ( 'hnreh, and lluh- 
.'\itishntl JCstahlishiiv nts. \ \\ lieii a < \ilhohr 
pnest re«*i i\e- the ton-lire, he repeat- a part 
nfihe Kitli on, dm, •• 'flic Lord i.- tliepoition 
01*1111111* mneiitanee " tkr The Cuthnhe 
ilergunan, juvordjiig ?«» the doctniu* ot* 
tin* Roman church, i- • ndn\\*»d, m hi- 
spiritual ehaiacter. with a -upematural 
power, which dishniriedicN J.nn eN-. ( *ntially 
from tin* laMiMii, a- tin* powi i to feign** 
-ill-, Mini to con*‘ceta«c the lue.id, so ,*|n to 
euti\ert u into the nrl bed) of C!m-t, A^c. 

('LIKbl, 111 M.MH Ol. i Sec fjt iltjlt uj 
CluiTif.) 

Cli hr, John, of llldin : life lmenmrnf 
the modi rn lint in! i ^wem o,* na\.il t»*e- 
Tn % wlneh the more ivni.uk ibk , . 1 - he 
wa- a eounfi) gentk man, not acijii., inted 
witji 11 a \ igation. In 1771k lie impart'd 
lo his fmijiN hi- new M-tem of bn . ik- 
n>tr through the line ofth«» menu. Lord 
Kodnt) iu-t made u-e of it, in In- \ictor\ 
of April 1*2, 17 **2. o\ei the Fn nch, under 
De • Crus?e, between Dominica and L»s 
Sanilc-. Since tlien, Cleik> principles 
!ia\e been applied b\ all the F'.uglisli ad- 
iiinal-, and lords llowe. St. Vincent, Dun- 
can and iNcl-on owe to them their 1 /io.st 
signal \irtoiie-. (See Pkn fail’s Memoir , 
in the Transactions of tht Royal Socittyof 
Htlinhunrb vol. i\ , p. ! : al-o the aiuele 
A'ttval Tactics.) 

Cm:\ki,\m>; a post-town of Ohio, and 
Capital of Cuyahoga county, on lake Erie, 
at the mouth'of the Cuyahoga, at the point 
where tiie Ohio canal reaclic- lake line, 
(iO fmles K. of Sandusky IK) W. S, W. 
of Bullalo, 1(H) N. ll. of Columbus; Ion. 

81 ° 4 ti' \V. ; lat. 41 ° W N. It is a fluiu- 


feliinft tt>Wn, important from its situation at 
the termination of the Ohio canal, and 
from its connexion with the steamdioat 
navigation frdm Bufralo, and is one of tiie 
most considerable ( commercial plaqes on 
lake Erie. . 

Cleves, formerly the capital of the 
dukedom of Clfcves, now' the chief place 
of the Prussian circle of the same jmnx* 
(1080 square miles, w'hh 210,000 inhabit- 
ants), is situated in a pleasant plain, a 
league from the Rhine, With which it is 
connected hy a canal. The city contains 
1001,) houses^ with 0000 inhabitants. It 
4uis man) manufactures, particularly of 
wool, cotton und silk. The iron sarcopha- 
gus of a prince Maurice, of Nassaii-Siegeu, 
buried ben*, is surrounded by Roman unis, 
ni-criptions, lamps, &c., wlijch an* found 
in tin* lieiglilxuhood. Prussia acquired 
(Metes as earh as 1000; and, after it hud 
changed masters several times, it eainc 
again into the |wuH*ssion of this govern- 
ment. It is now a strong fortress, lyftg 011 
the -mall n\er Kermi-dul, over against 
the Netherland-. The Ceruiun dialect 
spoken here much resi*nibles the Dutch. 

( *1.1 f> r#, in ancient Koine, wen* citi/en.- 
of the lower rank-, who chose a patron 
from the higher clas-es, vvho-e duty it wa- 
rn a-si-t them 111 legal ease-, to take a ]»a- 
teina! e.in* of them, and to p; wide foi 
then -eeunty. Tin* client-, on the otfiei 
hand, wen* ohiiged to portion the daugh 
u r- of tin* patron, if he had not suftien 1.: 
linTuiie; to lau-oin him, if takefi pn-oin r 
and to vote to 1 him, if In* w;ls eandnlatt 
tl»i an OlliiN. riient- and pat*xms wn 
111 .d<*i mutual ohlurut mil not to accuse each 
other, not ln*ar witness again-t each 
other, and, m general, m»t to do one an- 
otln r an\ uqiirv. Romulus, who had 
* -tabh-iiul tin- relation, in order to unite 
more firnilx the paffteiaiis and plebeians, 
■aide a law that lie who hud omitted his 
duty a- client or futtrou might In* slam h\ 
an) botlv. Dunngtt jienod of KOI) )ears, 
110 in-taii’ce was known of a ihsagreenn m 
lietween the eln*nts and jKitmus. Tin** 
n'lfiinm contimu'd till tin* tune of the cm- 
|»erors. It is eertaiiilyfcinumg the 1110-T 
interesting and euncM^ which 'histon 
mentioiL'f imd must lx* cousiden*d as one 
of, the first attempts at $ regular govern- 
ment ; as the transition from a patriarchal 
State, in w hich family relations art* prt*- 
dominant, to a wvlf-d«vk>i>ed jKilitioil 
s>*itein, st*cur’uig the rtfpts and iiuU*)H*n- 
denee of the individual. — £11 modern times, 
the Word client is list'd ton a juirt) to a law -t 
suit, v\ho has j Hit lus ctuise into the hands 
of a law) er. , 

* 
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: 4 ’CuI'ford, George, the third ogrl of, iutendod to represent The three cliffs 
Cumberland of that ftumly, eminent hotli now in use, viz., the F, or boas chff, the 
**' for Ida literary anil yulitoiy abilities, was . C, or tenor-cliff, and the G, or treble cliff, 

* .'bom in Wesnnomluiid, in lfeR. HctfUd- by the several situations given 1 ' them pn 
, at Peterhortse in Cambridge. His the staxv,, (umiah us with the means of 

*. attention, at this jieriod, was princijwlly expressing all the notes within tho usual 
t < directed to mathematics and navi^atioli, eonqmss of execution, txvtli m vocal and 
, in botli which he Ivrjune a gredt proticient. instrumental music, xvitliout a confut'd 
In 1586, he took part in the trial of queen addition of Jeger Lmi^s, either ubove*ur 
$fary Stuart: and, in the course of the Jkmeuth the stave. 

, same year, sailed to the coast of South * Cijkton, William, xxns the wm of a 
Afcieriea, hating under his command a wealthy mechanic of Philadelphia, and 
small squadron, which sensibly annoyed Mas born in that city in 1772. He early 
the Portuguese trade in that port ofjlie discovered great vixncity and intelligence, 
world. Two years afterwards, he com- and a loudness lor literature, but he was • 

* mandril a ship iu the ever memorable ac- brou^nt up in the manners and priiieqiles 
tion with the “ iimiifihlc armada f’ ami ofthe stricter order of Clunkers, his parents 
subsequently fitted out, at Ids own e\- Mug of that sect. The rupture .of o 
]icu>e, no to\)er than nine cx|H»ditioiis to blood -vi'sM'l, at the age of IP, delimitated 
the Western Islands and the ripuuish Main, his naturally feeble constitution so inucli 
in out; of w hich he suertrded in captuntig that he wats incapacitated for business, and 
axahiable plate-bhip. Ills skill iiimaitnil was thus enabled to de\ote himself mom 
e\errise> and knightly accomplishments particularly to the literary, pursuits* of 
on shore xvas no less distinguished than which he was loud. Ills first effusions. 
Ins naval tactics; and queen EhzaU'th, both hi pro-e and xorse, appeared in the 
with whom lie was in great fhx or, not only newspapers and otlar fiigitixe pubhra- 
appointcd him her champion in the court turns. He aftci wards commenced n poepi, 

. tournaments but employed hyn in the entitled the Chvmritut, which he did not 
more serious task of lediiemg the head- finish. In this the genius of false philos- 

* strong Kssex to obedience. lb was made ophx is iMTsomfied with much spirit and 

a knight of *lhe gartu in 1591. He died* boldness of imagination. undir the . Imr- 
Oct. 30, lti05, m London. ui ter of the w itch < ’hinienit. Hut the best 

Clifford, Anne, a spirited Hnghsh of his productions is iierh.tps the Kpis:m 
lady, the only daughter of the alM»\e, w. i' to .Mr. (iitlonl; published anony rnoijsly 
lioin in 15H>. Her first hushand was m the fuM \meijcan edition of Mr. (h 1- 
Ricliani, lord Btickhurst, allerwards eail lords poems. It ( exhibits the authors; 
of Hornet, *by whom she had three soiin pixtieal thought and power of xcnufi- 
wJio died young, and two daughters. Hi r ration to great uitxaiitage. lint the linjie.s 
hvoikI husUind was the eecentnc Philip, of future e\e Hence, xthich these produc- 
er! rl of Pembroke, by whoiq she had no hoiis nfiindcd, xxerc not to In* gratified 
issue. This jady wiote memoirs of In r The pulmonary complaints, of the author 
first husband, as also 'imdry memorials of ;t"U,ncd a nior* derided character, mid he 
In rself and progenitors, all of which mmain dud m Deccmlicf, 171*1*, in the 27th yeai 
in manuscript. In tfie course of Jjer hie, of he* age. 

she budi two hospitals, and erected oj i*. - ( 'umu tfiih (annua ilimarltTtcua); a 

• paired sewn churcho. Hie also ciiite^I cntical year or p« riod in a man's age, 
inoimiiu fits to the po*4s Spenser and Dun- xxhciein, n< cording to astrologers, there is 
iels, the latter of whom win hei tutor, some notable nlteiation to hupfien in tin* 
SJie is hoxxrxer, mom celebrated for a Unix, and a person i* < \ posed to great 
high-spirited reply to sir Joseph William- danger of death. The word comes from 
feoii, seentary iff state, after the reMom- *>f/f«f*rw, demed fnun *A</nC, a ladder or* 

■ lion, who had presumed to nominate a stairs. The first elimacterie is, according 
candidate for her borough of Appleby: — to some, the sexenth yeai. The others 
u 1 have been bullied,” she xvrites, “by a am multiples of tlie first, as, 1 l,21,&c. 63 
usunier : J have U*en neglected by a court ; and HI are called the grand rliiuaclerirH, 
but] wilhnot Ih; dictated to by a subject : and the dangei* attending these jieriods , 
your rtian Hha’n’t stand.” are sup|M>sed to lie great. Some held* 

Cliffs, or Claxic*: certain Judicial* according to this doctrine, every seventh 
characters placed at the Ik ‘ ginning of the y ear a climacteric ; others allowed this title 
several Btax’es in a conqxisitiou, to deter- only to the product of the multiplication 
. mine the local names ofthe not«*s, and tlie of tlie ehmActent*al sjiace. by an (xhl num- 
sounds in tlie great scale which they are her, us 3, 5, 7, 9. ( libers considered every 

* « v 
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ninth year as a climacteric. The idea of surface of, th? sea has likewise an impor- \\ 
clirnactericfl'is very ancient. tout Influence on the' climate. But tho '*Y 

' Climate. The •ancients denoted by, nature of the surface is not to be diwnc- 
thisnam^tlie spaces Imtwben tlie imag- gained. . . The heat increases as the soil. 1 . 
inary circles, parallel to the equator, drawn becomes cultivated. Thus, for the last * 
in Bitch ft manner over the surface of the thousand years, Germany has been grow- 
eartli, tMt the longest day in each circle ing gradually warmer fjy the destruction 
is half fui hour longer than in the pmced-. of forests, the draining of lakes, and 
mff. ■ According to this division, tlierc drying up of bogs add marshes. Asinii- 
were. twenty-four rliuiutea from the equa- 1 lar consequence of cultivatioh seems to 
tor, where the longest day is 12 hours, to be* apparent in the cultivated parts of* 
the* polar circle, when* it is 24 hours. Noijh America, particularly in *tlic Atlan- 
Fnmi the polar rurle, the longest day in- tic states* The mass’ of minerals, \fbicli • 
r reuses so rapidly, that, only one degree composes the highest layer of a cobntry, 
nearer the jM»le, if is a month long. The Jins, without doubt, an influence on it 5 * 
frigid zones, so called, that is, the regions teinj^mture. 'Barren sands admit of a 
extending from the northern nmi southern much more intense heat .than loom. * 
polar circles to the corresponding poles, Meadow lands are not so warm in sum- • 
MUiio geographers have dt\ ldej again into mer as the bare ground.* Tlie wind*, to / 
six climate,#. We have learned from a which a country is most exposed by its 
more accurate acquaintance with different .situation, have a groat influence on the 
countries, that heat or cold depends not climate. If north and east winds blow • 


merely on geographical latitude, hut that 
local causes also produce treat variations 
from tlie general. rule, by which a icgion 
lying near the equator should alwav* Ih* 
warmer than one icmote from it. \\y the 
word c/i/n/zb. therefore, >\e understand tlTe 
chnnteterof the weather peculiar to e\ery 
country , a* respects heat and cold, humidity 
and dry ness, fertility, and the alternation of 
the season*. The nature of a climate in 
different according to the different eaii*s« 
which affect it, and the olKenafions 
lutherto made liu\c led, ns yet, to no defi- 
nite result. In genend, howe\er, gtMi- 
gmphical latitude is the pniieijial circum- 
stance t<* lie taken into view fit coii'idci- 
nig the climate of u country . The highest 
degree of heat is found under the equator, 
and the lowest, or the greater degree of 
cold, under the poles. The tenqieRtfUrc 
of tlie intermediate regions t- various, ac- 
cording to their position and local circum- 
stances. Tudor the line, the heat is not 
uniform. In the sandy deserts of Africa, 
particularly on the western const, also in 
Arabia and India, it i.s excessive. In the 
mountainous regions of South America, 
on tlie contrary, it is \cry moderate. The 
greatest heat m Africa is estimated at 70° 
of Reaumur, oi Jrtl4°of Fahrenheit. Tlie 
greatest degree of cold at the poles can- 
not lie determined, because no one has 
ever penetrated to them. The. greatest 
altitude of the sun at noon, and the time 
of its cotitunianee above the horizon, dc- 
1 lends altogether on the latitude. With- 
out rcgnnl to local circumstances, a coun- 
try is wanner in proportion as the sun’s 
altitude is greater and the day longer. 
The elevation of any region above the 


frequently in any region, it will* be colder, 
the latitude lieing the same, than oiftilher, 
winch ns often swept by milder breezes 
from the south and west. The influence 
of the wind on die tenqierature of a 
country ii* very apparent in regions on 
the sea-coast. The difference in the ex- 
tremes of teinjieraturw is leairf within the 
tropics. The heat, which would lie intol- 
erable when the sun is in*the zenjth, is 
mitigated by tin* rainy season, which then 
commences. When tin 1 «un return# to 
the opposite half of .the torrid zone, so 
that its rays lieennio .less vertical, the 
weather i< delightful. Lima and Uujto, in 
JVm, ha\e the finest climate of any jiart 
of the eurtli. Tin 1 variations m tempera- 
ture are greater in the temperate zone's, 
and increase a-* you approach the polar 
nicies. The heat of die higher latitudes, 
especially about .V,* 0 and lift 0 , amounts, in 
July, to 75° or 80° of Fahrenheit, and* is 
gteater than that of countries 10° nearer 
the .equator. In Greenland, die heat m 

¥ The cultivauoii of a new country is often at- 
tended by most disastrous consequences, which 
ought not* always, to t»c imputed to tlie improvi- 
dence wt* <*olonists The new soil^ the moment 
that it is broken up by the plough, ‘tuid penetrated 
b\ the rays of tin* >uii, must necessarily undergo it 
strong evaporation, and U.s exhalations, w hich are 
not otaay s of a harmless kind, little elev ated in the 
air, are condensed bv tlie cold, which *i!l continues 
to»he sharp, particularly during the night. Ilcnee. 
arise those epidemic maladies which ravage colo- 
nies new ly established. The destruction of fbiests. 
when carried too far, is followed by pernicious ef- 
' fee ts In the Cape do Verd islands' it ts the burn- 
’mg of the forests which has dried up the springs, 
and reudered the atmosphere sultry Persia. It- 
aly, Greece, and many other countries, have thus 
been deprived of their delightful donates 
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the rammer solstice, m tlio 


i obliquely, 
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Ver- in hit IhUtmx dr la Waton, rimip» tl^e 


many at tlie equinox, the hear is some- following reply : 4 The comparative ae$J* 
, tinges equal to that of the torrid gone, tio- row?nete,cff this continent ; its 


. cause the sun is almost always above die towards tlie i^y ]m»1os; the ocean, wbdl 
horizon. I nder the poles, the climate is, . unbroken surface is swept by tho trac 
1 perhaps, the most xtnilbnn. A groutcr winds; die currents of cxtivmcly' -'*ol 
degree of cold tliau any we an* accus- water which flow, from the strain* of Ma- 
* untied to, seem** to reign dirp* ]>crpctual!y. gcllan to Pam ; the numerous chains of 
‘ fiyeh in midsummer, when die sun does mountains, atomnding in tin* sources of . 
» not go down for a longtime (at the poles rivers, am! whose summits co\en*d with 
( *nat tor &i\ months), 'the it*e never! haws. snow, rise tar Aho\c die region of the 
, The immense masses of it. which Mir- clouds; the treat number of unmetisq* 

rivers, that, aliei innumerable curves, ah' 
wav > tend to tlie moM distant shores ; des- 
ert?*, but not of sand, and eon>equciiUy 


/round tlie pole**, feel no sensible efleet 
1 from the oblique and feeble lieatu** of tlie 
Min, and seem to increase in magnitude 


♦*vcn tear. This i** wry remarkable: tor less susceptible of liemsr impregnate! with ■ 
there e* the ino>t undoub.ed evidence heat ; impenetrable fl»n Ms, that spread over 
that these now deserted countries wine, in the plain** of the equator, abounding in riv- 
tbnner ages liihhbited. lint, w illnn a few er>, and wlueii, m those* part* of the country 
years, large ]>ortiorw of tins continent (if that arc the farthest distant from mountains , 
we may so eajl it) of ice have separated, and from the ocean, give n**e lo enormous > 
and floated down to southern sea*. Tlii- his^mm of water, wlneh an* either attracted , 


led the English government t*> adopt the U\ them, oi hic foi tried dimug die act of 
’ project of penetrating to the north poll*. vegetation, — .ilhhe.M* cause** produce, m the 
Captains Koss and Furry, one afler the lower part- of Ament a, a climate which, 
other, hate sailed as flu as possible into flout it* coolne** and huimditv, i**. singu- 
*he arctic ocean. (See A orth Polar Erpe- bub contracted with that of \fnrn. To 
ditmis .) ill* m* caiiM*- alone tmiM we ascril e that 

FrunUhegunendditHonof Vmerieaimo abundant vegetation, so vigorous ami so 
lofty mountainous plat f a vs and verv low r.ch in juici*, uild that thick and iimbra- 
pfynis, there results a cnntiaM hetvvectigvvo 'genii' foliage, which coti-titmo the char' 
climate*, which, although of mi extremely eeterwie 1* auu« a * of the new continent..'’ 
different na/ure, aiv in almoM minu-dinte To then* remark- Malt“-lhim adds (Cm- 
proximity. Fern, the valley of Quito, and i vr?fU UiU^rn^b h vol. book l\\v): 
•be city of Mexico, dtnugli situated bet woeu *• Wmmm* ik.*- < xpUu.itinu a« f uflicicnt 
die tropics, owe to their elevation the yen- lor Souiii Virenc.i ami Mexico, we si, tail 
end temperature of spring. They behold add, with legcid n» North America, dial it 
the paranutgi or mountivm ridg»s, muni! *-cau*» U extend- any* dtotaiice into the 
with snow, "which continue-* upon -ome ton id /•me. hut. outliu contrary, stretches;, 
of the summit** almost the whole tear, :n all piobihilitv, vciv tin into the frund 
while, at the distance of a few h ague-, an /ora*; and. mills- the n viced hope of a, 
intent* Mid often sickly degn e ot h nit imrt|i-w«'M passage lie confirmed, may, 
Miffoeates the mhabiuuib- of tin- fmii* of peihafis, rcai h and Miriound the pole il- 
Vjtra C’ruz and of (Jfiavaqmh 'rhc*i-tv\d M*lf. Acconhugly,’ th»* column of flaiziti 
cliniates jiriMluce each a ditli*n m *\Mem air at;acJi**iI to tin- ruu'iiicM is no v\|ierf» 
of vegetalioij. The flora of tin* torrid eounterbalaneed h\ a column of equufo- 
zone fori i I s * a bonier to the In id-* ,’irui rial air. From till** Jesuits an evtimMon 
groves of Europe, riuch a leiiuukabie of tlie polar climate to the verv coufityrt * 
|jroximit\ us Uib cannot fail of lie<|iictit|\ of the tiojacw ; and lienee winter ap<l 
occasioning midden changes, !»\ the diC- Mimuier stntggle for tin* nwendcucy, and 
placement of tlie*M f two ma*>M**. o*‘ air, mi rto* seamms clnuige with astonishing 
diflercauly const ituTed— a general mconve- rapidity. Fn»m all this however, New 
niencc, expcrieneed over the whole bf Alliion and NeW ("alifornia are happily y 
America. Every where, however, lids exempt; for, todng placed to»yond tbo 
continent is subject to a lower degree reach of freezing winds, they enjoy a. 
'of heat than the same latitudes in the* teni|>enitum analogous to their latitude.* 
eastern pfution of the earth. Its eleva- (For finther nifornmtioii, nee Malta- Bruifs 
tion alone explains this fact, as far as re- rniver$oI Gfographif, tomk xvii, and the 
gauds the mountainous region ; hut why, altie.lo Wind. Reb^cting die alimate of ’ 



a.castte JnCfolaiia; also of a plapo in Pe- 
lopemtesus, and another in Libya. 

Clingstone. (Bee; PbacL ) 

Clinical Medicine (‘from the f Greek 
hhvn, a bed) teaches us to investigate, at tho 
‘bed-side of the sick*, the true nature of 
the disease in the phenomena presented ; 
•to note their course end tcmmiation ; and 
to study the effects of the Various modes 
of treatment to which' they are subjected. 
From this mode of study we learn the 
character of individual cases ; tlieoretical 
'study being competent to make us ac- 
quainted -with sjiecjes only. Clinical 
medicine demands, therefore, careful ©li- 
rervation. It is, in fact, synon> mous with 
experience. What advfuic.es would incdi-' 
cine have made, and from how- many er- 
rors would it have lawn saved, if public 
instruction ltful always followed this natu- 
ral course, so that pupils had received 
none but correct impression** and distinct 
conceptions of the phenomena of diser^**, 
and iiad attained a practical knowledge 
<»f the application of those rule* and pre- , 
cepts, wliicli dogmatical instruction always 
leaves indefinite! We nr« unacquainted 
with the method of clinical instruction in 
medicine, which was followed by the As- 
clepiades, but a we cannot help admiring 
the results of it as exhibited to us ju the 
writings of Hippocrates who augmented 
file stores of experience inherited froth 
them, by following in their stejis. After 
Ids time, medicine ceased to la* the proj»- 
erfy of particular families, and tfic path of 
Experience, by which it had been rendered 
so valuable, was soon deserted. The slow 
progress of anatomy and physiology; tbe 
constant study of tho philosophy of Aris- 
totle, and endless disputes respecting the 
nature of titan, of diseases, and of reme- 
dies, occupied all die attention of phy-„ 
sicians ; and the wise' method of observing 
and* describing die diseases themselves 
•Ml into disuse. Hospitals, at tUeir origin, 
#e**ed rather as means of displaying the 
benevolence of the early Christians than 
of perfecting the study of medicine. Tlie 
school of Alexandria was so celebrated, * 
according to Ammianus ManVlUnns, that * 
a careful attendance upon its lessons en- 
titled, the, student to pursue the practice 
. v<n* w : • SB f •* * ^ # * 


pocrates through aty the, {Sash 
supported for several Cpttmrie^aad*^ % /*< 
without doubt, J^rAbba^ * 

no, and tho other celebrated Aqfraan ph$* s' 
aicions, were instructed. At the £&me*' 
time* the celebrated John,Mesue r of ®a- ‘ * 
maSbus, was atthl^head of the htapitafr, . 
t of Bagdad. Of ffce mode of instructioir 
pursued there, 'we know nothing; but we,' * * 
on* inclined to form no very elevated opin- * - . 
ion of die systems* of an age ‘which waw • 
devotcato all die dreams of Atafikn pbfar • 
pkarmtocu. ig truth, medicine chared tigs 1 
late of all the other natural sciences in there v l « 
barbarous ages. Men were littfo disput'd 
to acquire, slowly and caufiotWly, the . 
knowledge of disease,. at the bedside of *. *• 
tin; sick, 114 the manner of the Greek phy- , 
sicians. It appears probable, dial the ' 
ft tundatkm of tmiverintiets Jed to a renewed 
attention to die srudv of medfeal schinre ; \ 
and we find, accorcLtigly, diat La Spain,' * 
« veil undprthe dominion of the Arabian*, . 
there were schooLs anJ hospitals for tho 
instruction oflyoung phyaicinus at Seville, 
Toledo and Comoro. But, dven then, clin- 
ical studies were almost wholly 1 * neglected. \\ 
Instead of studying die histoiy of dtecaks, ». 
die pupils occupied their' time with the, w 
most* unprofitable pursuits. Not much 'K 
more advantageous were the journeys < 
which were made for the same objects to „ 
Italy and Frarfee, in the 11th and, !2th „ - 
centuries. The aclfools, of Paris *fnd * 
Montpellier were those principally resorted * 
to ; but in thepe, the instructam eonsisted - 
simply in lectures qtftl endless comment**- * 
rice upon the most obscure sutgecte ; and, * 
even at the clode of the 15th century, when 
thfL works of the Greek physicians hegan 
to be printed, men were still busied with v 
verbal explanations* and disputes. Two 
centuries elapsed before, physicians re- 
turned to clinical studies and instructions. 
Among the renovators of tliis inode uf 
studying medicine may be iAujied, in 
Holland, William von Straten, Otho Hear- 
luus, and thecelebr&ted Sylvius, abouttiie 1 
middle ef the 17th centuiy ; and it is said 
that clinical instruction was given, attfho 
same period, in the schools of Hamburg, ,■ 
Vienna and Strasbarg. Even Boerhaayp,^ 


^ eotnmon mother, the school of Leyden. 
i * CHiDen, one of the most celebrated teachers 
’ *of practical medicines* Edinburgh, was too 
' t fbnd of finespun theories upon the condi- 
1 don of tlrtMliaeosed structures of the body, 

< and the proximate causes of disease, ever 

■ 'to follow a uniform method jn liis lectures, 
and to adopt the entire history of disease, 

. os observed at the bedside, as* the liosis of 
hfc* sy stem. From the ^account of what 
was effected in .clinical medicine in Italy, 
Germany and France, in the courae of the 
J8th century, wc may discover Ivotli 'tiic* 
constantly increasing attention to tliis de- 
partment of knowledge, bid the diffi- 
culties with which such institutions are 
obliged to contend. The Vienna school, 
by means of the labors of Van Swieten, 
Be Haen, and, still more, of Stoll and of 
Franck, became a model of clinical study, 
since public lectures were gi\en in the 
hospitals, aAd the simplicity of Grecian 
. medicine successfully inculcated. The 
practice and study of inedirine, in the 
hospitals in France, was only an indirect 
mode of gaining public confidence, till 
the period of the general rctivai of science, 
and the ereeticn of the French Kcole de 
SanM. In that, for the first time, clinical 
instruction was expressly commanded. 
At the present dav, every good school has 
its establishment for clinical qiedicinc com 
nected will) it; that is, an hospital, in' 
which diseases can be seen and studied liy 
those attending it In Germany, the em- 
pirical or experimental mode of .studying 
medicine was^early given up for the more 
scientific form of lectures; while in Eng- 

* land and France, the opposite extreme 
took place, and students Were carri* d, as 

,4hey sometimes aw still, to die bwUule of 
'the sick, liefore tliey had been projieirly 

* grounded in elementary Judies. In Ger- 
manv, there are very numerous journals, 

''vwfcich contain clinical reports of cases, as 
V v d thera are so many clinical institutions ap- 
\$propriated to jmrticular classes of disease. 

the American schools, clinical uintruc- 
1 -\jfcn is almost wholly overlooked, although 
Vfcttpe slight lectures of this description are 
g tap by die physicians of hospitals.,— The 
, dnncal' school is called ambulatory , when 

■ theparientsattendonlyatparticulaVliours; 


York and. Charleston, hut without success: 

In a second attempt on New Yoiic, h p 
entered the city, after having .defeated Uid j x 
Americans on Long Island. Being op- : 
pointed to the command of that station 
tor the purpose of favoring the movements * . 
of general Burgoyne, his attempts ware 
rendered ineffectual by the surrender of 
that general tat Saratoga. In 1778, be 
succeeded Howe in the command at Phil- 
adelphia, which Washington obliged him 
to evacuate. In 1779, he obtained ]>os- 
session of Charleston. His connexion 
with A mold (q. v.), his attempt to seduce - 
the American troojts by the offer of mak- ' 
mg up their arrears of pay, and his boast * 
that there were mow American royalists • 
in the pqy of the British kmc than there 
were soldiers in the army of Washington. v 
illustrate the sWein of eomiption then 
adopted by the British general* iiLAmer- 
ica. In 17£2, Clinton returned tjf Eng- 
land, having. lieeu superseded h\ general 
Qarleton. He died in 1795. His Narra- 
tive of his conduct iii America (1782), 
was answered hy lord Cornwallis; to 
whom Clinton replied in Observations on 
Lord Cornwallis's answer (1783). He 
was afso the author of OliscrvaUons on 
Stedinan’s History of the American War 
(J784).^ 

. Clinton, James, the fourth son of 
colonel Charles Hinton, was bom, Au£. 

9, 1730, at tin* residence of his father, m. 
Tlster county. New York. He received 
an excellent education, and acquired much 
proficiency in tho exact sciences; but his 
ruling inclination was for a military Jifo. 
He was apjxmited an ensign in the second 
regiment of the militia of Ulster county, 
by sir Charles Hardy, the governor, and 
rose to the rank of* lieutenant-colonel in 
tho same regiment, Ixdbre the commence- * 
ment of the revolution. During the war , 
of 1750, between tlje English and French, 
he displayed much courage, and particu- . 
larly distinguished himself at the capture 1 
of fort Frontenac, where he was a captain - 
under colonel Bradstreet, .and rendered .’ 
essential service hy tuking a sloop of war 
on lake Ontario, which obstructed the 
advance of the army. The confidence 
which was reposed in his character may , 
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tain-commanaant of tne four feghnenttf 

levied for the protection of the western * 

, frontier* of the counties of jJbter and 0rft- beoraoo 

doge, a poet of greet responsibility mtf .» member^ ef 'i 
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danger, by which he Was intrusted with Convention which Adopted ihe present 
the safely of a line of settlements of at constitution of the l U» £fe*es, and or a sen- 
least 50 miles in extent, which were, con- ator ; all of which, office* he ftlfed with., 
tinually threatened by the savages. After - credit to himself and' usefulness to;hw i 
the French war, Mr/Clinton married Miss country. General Clinton was of h. nvOd/ 
Mary de Witt, and retired from the army and affectionate disposition,-' but when; 


to private life. But he did not very long 
enjoy repose. June 30, J775, he was 
appointed, by the continental congress, 
colonel of the third regiment of New York 


greatly provoke; 
energf rt In " 


red 

w - _ - , he was/ calm andU 

lected He (tied Dae. 22, 1818, \ 

Clinton, George^he yodhgest son of ’« 


forces, the American revolution beiiw thep * colonel Charles Clinton, was born July IV j 


on the eve of commencement In the 
same year, he marelied with Montgomery 
to 'Quebec; gnd, in 1777, having been 
previously promoted to the rank of briga- 
dier-general in the army tif the U. States, 
commanded at fort Clinton, when it was 
attacked by sir Hfoiy Clinton, in order to 
create a* divenMn in favor of , general 
Burgoyne. After a gallant defence, fort 
Clinton, as well as fort Montgomeiy, of 
both of which his brother Georgiy the 
governor, ‘was coni!uander-in-chit*f, wt^c 
earned by storm.- General Clinton was 
the last man *to leave the works : hut he 
escaped with a severe wound, and reached 
his house covered with bipod. An expe- 
dition, soqn after, having been planned to 
chastise the Iroquois on. the ramtier tt*t- 
tlements, on account of some atrocities of 
which they had been guilty, the chief 
command was given to general Sullivan, 
who wjls ordered to proceed up the rius- 
(pichannah, while general Clinton was to 
join him by the way of tlie Mohawk. 
The junction was successful!} accom- 
plished, and, after one engagement, in 
which the Indians were defeated* with 
great loss, all resistance ceased on their 
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1739, in Orange (then Ulster) county, New* 
York. His education- was superintended „ 
by his father, a gentleman of a highly cut - } 
tivated mind, assisted by a minister of the 
gospel, named Daniel Thafn, who hail * 
been educated at the university' of Aber- 
deen. He evinced, at an earty age, that , 
spirit of activity and Enterprise which' 
marked his after-life. During what was' 
called the French war , he left his. father^ 
house, and entered on board of a priva- 
teer, which sailed from the port of New 
.York; and, after encountering great hard- 
ships and perils, returned home, and im- 
mediately accepted a lieutenancy in a com- 
pany commanded by his brother James, 
lie was present at the capture of fort 
Frontenac, now Kingston, where the * 
company to which lie belonged behaved 
with great gallantry. After the usual 
time of study, he was admitted to the bar, 
and practised with- much success in his 
native county, until liis election to the 
colonial assembly, where he became the 
head if the w hig party, qt minority, and 
imiformty opposed the arbitrajy course of - 
the government. April 23, 1775, he was 
chosen a delegate tq the continental con- 


part, and, dcsolatioh being brought into gress ; and, in 1776, lie was also appointed 
their settlements, they lied to the British Ttirigadier-gvnerul of the militia of Ulster 


lbrtress of Niagara, where they died in 
grdat numbers, in consequence of living 
on salt provisions, to which they were 
unaccustomed. By this one blow', an end 
was put to their incursious and cruelties. 
During a considerable part of the war, 
general Clinton was stationed at Albuny, 
where he commanded. He was at the 
siege of Yorktown, and here his conduct 
was marked by his usual intrepidity. He 
.made his last appearance in arms on the 
,** evacuation of the city of New York by the 
British, when he bade an affectionate fare* 
well to the commander-in-chief, and re- 
tired to his ample estates, lie did not, 
however, enjoy uninterrupted repose, but 


couuty, and, some time after, a brigadier 
in the' army of the |T. States. At the first 
election under the constitution’ of the 
state, w hich was adopted at New York, 
April 20, 1777, ho was chosen both gov- 
ernor anS lieutetaant-govenior. • Having 
accented the former office, the latter was 
filtea by Pierre van Cortlandt. He con- 
timjed in the chief magistracy of the state 
during six terms, or 18 years, when he 
declined a reelectiop. In consequence of 
the great number of lories who resided in 
the state of New York, and its distracted * 
condition, the situation of governor Clin-' ■ 
ton was more arduous and impoitantfthan, 
any other in the Union, save that of thfe . 

..**1 
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By a vigorous exertion of au- 

_ y m the impressment of flour on an , 

g important occasion, bejpreedrved the; army 
fyMm dissolution. His conduct at the 

. '# j* -.. m * i j 
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J$r*in-chie£ ’He, ftowayer, be-v pewtived^ £a private life, he was Wnd J 

I with the greatest eneray and intra* ; and sad warm in his friendships f : 

ynot onhr as chief magMtekte, but aaijut a pubftc man, he is eatWedto respect- , 
Jf head rathe militia ; and, Ar a hmg ; fulre m cn&fance. ' , / * *>„ 

; ipmtcd die attacks of the whole Clinton, De Witt, was beam, March ft:* 
&twm¥i cofoinuuiried by sir Homy ' 3769, at Little Britain, in Omnge comto; 

L “ w : - — -c — New York- He was of (nglteh origin. * 

* His farther .served with great distinction 
during the reyolutionan wwr, and become , 

a major-general hi die araiy of tlie U. >■ 

^^torraiufc of forts JWontgoihcry and Clin- States. Ilia mother was a De Win, a 
i7*tdn, in October, 1777, was particularly mcmlier of the distinguished Dutch, family 
•* Jiraise-woithy. He was greatly* histru- of that mine. , Her parents had emigrated 
* infernal in crushing fee insurrection under to America. He was educated at Colum- 
Sba}s T winch took place in Massachp- ' hia college, where he highly distinguished « 

— r r<>: “* — liiuu&f Flo then commenced reading 

law with the late honorable Samuel Jones,’ 
and, in due tune, wus admitted to the bar. 
But liefort* he was able to acquire any 
praetiee «»f im|N>rtaxice, he wws appointed 
l»ri\ a.t«* secretary to hu> uncle George 
.Clinton, and continued in this office until 
the end of his Hame^jdrniiikaration, in 
1765. * In the interim, uehatl Imh*ii rhoAtm 
secretary to the Imonl of regents of tlic * 
university, and to the board of fortifica- 
tion** of New York. ’ In 1797, Mr. Clinton 
was elected a memWr of ihc legislature 
of New York, at the time when the two 
which huve since divided 
were organized, and em- 


in 1767. Governor Clinton was 
unanimously chosen president of the con- 
4 vention wiiicli assembled at Poughkeejs- 
^wc, June 17, 1786, to .deliberate on the 
1 new federal constitution. • After ratuain- 
- Jug five yeare in private life, he was elect- 
ed a menfber of the state legislature, nt a 
* t ine when the country W'as in an agitated, 
t.nd critical condition, and it is affirmed 
that his influence was the princijuil cause 
of the great political revolution which 
toqk place' in 1801. At that period, lie 
•was also induced to accept again the sta- 
tion of governor, and. after continuing in 
! that capacity* for tliree vc^rs, he was ele- greet jMirtie-, 
4 *ated to tlaf vice -presidency of the l. tin* country, 


States, a dignity which he retained until 
. his demise at Washington, April 20, 1612. 
lie married Cornelia Tapjwn, of Kings- 
ton, Ulster county*, In whom he had one 
sun and five daughters, of whom but two 
daughters are still living. The following 
1 Jicjcdotes are ‘related of his energy and 
decision : — u At the conclusion of the r£\ - 
olutionajy war, when violence against the 
tones wifts the order of the day, a British 
officer wa» placed qp a cart in the city* of 
, New York, to be tarred » and feathaped. 
This w as the signal of violence and assas- 
sination. Governor Clinton, ,at thi* mo- 
ment, rubied in among the mob with a 
draw’ll sword, and itytcued the victim at 
the risk, of his life.*' “Some years after- 
wards, a, furious assemblage of people n»I- 
j iepted, called the doctors' <no6, and raged 
^ through New* York, with the inteiitioii'tif 
lulling fee physicians *of that city, and 
prilling down their houses, on account of 1 
their having dug up bodies for dissection. 
t Tbe violence of this mob intimidated the 

* local magistracy. Go\em»r ( Hinton lbr- 
thpafaly appeared in j>en*on, called out 

* ^he militia, raid restored jieace to the 
ttfty.* He discharged the functions ^of 
vioMra eident with great dignity. It was 
4 by Ifii casting votp, whilst in that station, 
*ibfg me renewal of the bank charier w as 


braced tlie republican or democratic side. 
In 1600, he wt^ « l»o.-en by tlie council of 
uppoimnk nt. <4l‘ which body lie w*as a 
inemlier, to support their ca»i-e in a con- 
tra* er-y between them and gotemorJay. 
Thi> wii's tinnllv s* tiled h\ :i conventiuti, 
whi|*h nu*t at Ajl winy, in 1601, wjien the 
constitution ui New York was nuMlifled 
in \anou^ ways. TIip same j^ar, h«» was 
chosen a meiidsT of the senate of the 
Uni«m, ui order to supply tin* \ acancy or- 
c:isidned h\ the n>ignation of general 
AnnMrong, and continued a iiicmWr of 
that Ixwty f*#r two sessions. After that 
period, lie hr^ chosen mayor of New 
York, and n*riirineil in this situation, with 
the imermk'ion of but two years, thitil 
l6lo, w'hen he was obliges! to retue, in 
coriM>qucnce of the Molcncc of party |k> 1- 
itics. In 1617, he was elected, almost 
unanimously, governor of the state ; tl*e 
two great panic* liming combmed for tlie 
punjose of raisiiig him to that dignity'^-so 
high was tlie genera! sepae of his talents 
and services. This harmony continued 
until the diswibutioii of offices,' ‘when, of 
course, discontent was excited, and aitfiat 
time commenced a systematic ojipoaitiou . 
to his ralroiiftstrotion. Ik was n^lefted, 
however, in 1890, notwithstanding tbe t 
great exerddns of the opj>osHe patty, ,who 
* * * * > - 



, Ms native state, ami 


V.W mmtieot whfclpf 
A h» nattasary duties^ 


ipbaticaHv tenned ih$* r btiri$ to* ti^/nifttytaef hw 

become his' opponent*, amt, JJo' o ®6 was ever- mare 


tnm of the people, to become tus oppon^pt* nma* <m was ever more smhitious'& 
" After his reflection, great resistance was of a reputation for science and literature, 
made to his mei^Mij’buty'fwtifi^ely^-Tn some of the poetical satirises hfwwtt 
the canal scheme, of which Mr. Clinton ^specialty. versed, ml his 'ptofkkmy aaa/ 
was one of the prime movers and most \ elastics] "and belles-lettres scholar was j 
efficient advocates, had been so firmly m* , very considerable. 'He was a member of 
‘ tablished, that it was secure from attack, a Urge part of the Utevaiy^and qtientific * 
Having 'nothing to fear for this favorite. *. institutions of the tJ. States; and ahbqn 
object, he proceeded in his plans of public orary member 'of many of the* learned 
improvement, notwithstanding the vio- societies of Great Britain and the sonti- 
fence with wliich he was assailed ; but in nent of Europe., Hjs productions are pu-> 


1822, he declined offering himself again •merous^and consist of his speeches inthe 
as a candidate, and retired into private, state legislature arid in the senate of the,* 
life. In 1810, Mr. Clinton had lieen ap- Union, his speeches and messages as gov- 
pointed, by the senate of his state, one of *emor ; his aisepursfes before various liter- 
the board of canal commissioners ; but ury, pliilosophical and benevolent jpstitu- 
the, displeasure of his political opponents, lions ; his addresses to the army during the : 


who were, at that time, greatly, predomi- late war ; his communications concerning 
riant in the legislature, was excited by die the canal ; and his judicial opinions ; be 

.1 •. : i l:.. c ' ■ £. • * a .At' 


enthusiasm evinced in bis favor at the 
canal celebration, in October, 1828, at Al- 


sides various fugitive pieces. ’ As a public si 
character, he is entitled to durable renown.* ; 


hofny, and they deprived him of his office. 
This act, however, for which no reason 
could be assigned, occasioned a complete 
reaction of the public feeling towards him. 
His friends did not suffer the opportunity 
to escape, but again brought him forward 
as a candidate for the office of governor, 
and carried him, by a nnist triumphant 
majority, over colonel Young. In 182(5, 
he was again elected, by a Ihrge mujorm , 
over judge Rochester; but be died lieforc 
diis term was completed, lli^ decease 
was in consequence of a catarrhul afloo- 
tion oftibe tliroat and chest, Vhich,‘l>eiiig 
neglected, occasion'd a fatal disease of 
the heart. He expired almost instantane- 
ously, whilst sitting in his library, after 
dinner, Feb. 11, 1828. His son was writ- 
ing near liim, and, on lieing informed by 
him of a sense of oppression anti stricture 
across his breast, immediately called in 
medical aid ; but Indore the physician 
coqld arrive, his father was no* more. 
The next dayj.lMisiness was susjH-ndcd m 
Albany. The public testimonials of re- 
spect paid to liis memory, throughout the 
state and Union, were almost numlwrless. 


His national services were of the greatest 
importance ; the Erie canal, especially, 4 
although lii* title to the mem of being the v 
originator of the project may be disputed, 

} will always remain a monument of tps 
jwLtriotLsm and perseverance. He was, 
also, a promoter and benefactor of many 
religious and charitable mstituuan*. In 
the fierformance of judicial duties, which 
he was called upon to discharge whilst 
mayor, and as a member of the court of 
errors, the highest judicial tribunal of* 
New York, liis learning and ability have 
received unqualified encomium. As a; 
.magistrate, be was firm, vigilant, dignified, 4 
and of incorruptible integrity.. Fr6m none 
of lueT official stations did he derive any 
jimmiary benefit, though he had often 
opportunities of acquiring affluence. As 
an orator, he was ^forcible and manly,* 
though nor* very graceful. Mr. Clinton 
was twice married. His first wife was 
Miss Maria Franklin, the daughter of an 
eminent merchant of New York, by whom 
he hod seven sons and three daughters,;' 
o£ whom four sons and two daughter . 
survive. His second wife was Miss Catb- 


(iis body was intern'd with every honor. 
Mr. Clinton was' tall, finely proportioned, 
aqd pf a commanding ugpect. In his do- 
mestic and social relations, he .was efieer- 
fill and kiud ; in liis friendships, warm and 
sincere ; and in his moral character, unex- 
ceptionable. His manuers were rather 
distant and reserved, in consequence of 
lorn; habits of abstraction, and a natural 
diffidence, of whiqh he never could divest 
himself. He was ah early .riser, and ex- 
22 * 
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arine Jones, the daughter of th£ late doc- 
tor Thomas Jones of New York, a lady 
of great excellence. 

Clio ; daughter of Jupiter and Mne- 
mosyne ; the muse of gloiy arid history. 
Her attributes are, a wreath of laurel upon 
her head, a trumpet in her right hand, 
and a roll of papyrus in her left. .(See 
Mythology, Greek.) • 

Clitus ; son of Dropis, and brother of ... 
Hellanice, the nurse of Alexander the 1 
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_ , tag 'Bfti, fefculiaAy ,., 

.'i^butie ofcthe Ghuhcm,), puMfo mn aire Mm little 

a off die band of RbotoiSes, who .,tu&«i*guiati Sbnsrif ; but,** 

'“id $jfe arm to ki(l Alexander. tin thought proper to engage ad L 
ling this/serviee, however; , Ties, M favor of a competitor to (he 
•JBitanderslew hinun a fit of intoxication, ingnyah of Tnnjore, it was 
■m» nOco«Jnt of some irritating worda. After 


Ml 


attack one of hie mis named DenOMfoSSf. 
in which nrvioe^divc -oftted with xr^at/ 
bravery, .and was, soon* after, appointed^ 
to die Riitfeh troops. 


was performed, be was penetrated 
MUt the' bitterest wtmMwe. . 

% * Curt, Catharine, d celebrated coiqtc* 

-wfebess/ was die daughter of p gentleman 
tramed/fa/Jor, and was bom in the north 
of .Ireland, in 1711* . When young, she 
^was married to Mr. Richard Clive, a bar-i 
rimer; but die union was unfortunate, and, 
a separation taking place, she adojrted the 
theatrical profession, in which she attained 
a distinguished rank. She tilled and 
ndonted a variety of comic * parts ; and, 
whether she exhibited the woman of good 
sense, of real tine breeding, the humorous, 
the fantastic, the affected, die rihlc, the 
awkward, or the ridiculous female, in am 
tank of society, she was mire to fascinate 
the ^audience ; diough her talents were 
peculiartv adapted to 1 scenes of few life* 

Her lively, playful humor is exemplified 
by dm followup theatrical anecdote ; — She 
y^erfenned at Drury lane theatre under 
the managefnent of Garrick. One night, 'tin’ East India company, which hr only 


About 


tius.time, M. Dupleix, taking part with '• 
a candidate for the snbabship of the Car* 
natic, succeeded in wincing him on the ' 
throne, on condition *f raising Chundastt; fl 
heb R> the nabohshin of Arcot. By this '* 
proceeding, he gaincil a largo grant of ter- ; 
ritorv for the French, And the collection 
of aft the revenues in that quarter of the 
Hindoo empire. The ostentation and' 
insolence with which they afterwards con- ' 
dinted themselves roused the indignation * 
of die Engfidi, a liody'nf whom, under * 
die command of Oi\e, made an attack 
upon the city of Arcot, die lxddncw of 
winch measure cmi-cd it to succeed ; and, * 
after u mint complete rieton, lie returner! 
to Madras, and, in 37Sk sailed to England 
for the recoven of his health. \ dm* 
liiond-hilfod switnl was voted to him hy ' 


while playing the lady in I#etfio, Mrs. 
Clive, in turning her fiend toward* die 
^tagedxix, chanced to encounter tlfe pm* 
ofCharfesTownshend. Thai political wit 
jiointed ipstantiy to an old lielle on hi* left, 
a very .caricature of ttifc ridiculous dame 
she was portraying on die stage. The 
actress paused for a moment, and burnt 
into laughter. The galleries caught the 
yx t, and joined boisterously in the 1 mirth, 
clapping loudly with their hands at the 
same time. Mrs. On e at length min'd 
from the stage, of which she had been 
long a distinguished orunmeift, aini nasee^l 
the latter part of her life at Little rkniw- 
lierrv hill, near the (fctihir villa of Honuje, 
Waijwle, who, as well as many other per- 
Itotis of rank and eminence, courted tier 
iwciety, attracted by the wit and drollery 
with* winch she enlivened lier domestic 
'dtrclc. Her death occurred in J7H5. 

Cjlitk, Robert, lord Olive and baron of 
was Iwrii in 17'45, in Shropshire. 
Jlt/watfseiif to several w*lio«K hut to little 
And was said, by ail his masters, 
lobe the most unlucky lw in their schools. 


accepted upon condition that colonel Lau- 
rauce, who had similarly distinguished 
JmiiM lf in the action, should receive a 
like present. He was ahu presented with 
the govt miiH'tjt of St. DavidV*, with the * 
mrlit of MipppHou to that of Madras, and 
a lietucimtitVoioneft commission in die, 
kuiir’* seni' e. After a Successful attack * 
on the pirate Angria, in conjunction with 1 
admirals fotHirk and Watson, he repaired 
to XL Davai's. hut was soon catted to Ma- 
dras, to command the miccimi sent to 
Ht*ngnl. wliere .the nabob Htinijoli Dow- 
lull had attacked the English, destroyed 
their Actorit*s taken Calcutta, and suffo- 
cated sevem! of his prisoners in die hjacfc 
hole. Colonel Clive prrvrafol 1 to Cal- ' 
cutta, and, driving out die enemy, tesjk 
jKwscssion of the city, uud, with n very 
inferior iiuinfw r of men, entered the iia- 
IwhV camp, and seized his cannon; which 
alarmed him t»o much, dint lie offered 
term^ w'liicb* were adjusted much to the 
advantage of the company . The state of 
things rouderiiig it imjMissihfei for this 
peace to last long, colonel (Thru farcied ' 


jjf^ fother ohtaine<l for hnn the place of a the project of dethroning the tfabob, th* v 
wter in the East India company ser- execunon of which Was confided to Mr* 
ywfi.llpd t i« his 19di year, h»* went’ in that Watts and himself; and one of the nalwb^ 
«dptc% t0 Madras. In 1747, he 'putted officers, named Afeer JMIc/V jomed them* 
tU^bSvu employment, ,oud entered into the on condition of sueceerling to. his tnasteps 

* V* • * ‘ . ‘ 



Omkhmdf ms engaged to <s*ny krf 'tf»e^iia$Kdter 
co iMondesM betwafti Jfcfite md the', ^^:jtbejnew 
f , Engfi&h;«but, demanding * High sum for- of Ike eftmtiy free fo*/ait Jit wa&tri 
. hja services, a double tpsatywas drawfcup, i m^mnce, te^ed tb«depbee h f pa 
in enejwf which his demgfld was iaaertii? store #e<pf Jidkr;*4sn4 e^Atem 


The nabob, suspecting what was going* the company appointed &rd CSi* preaS^ 
' forward, commanded McerJaflier to swear gdent of Bengal^ with tils command of die 
fidelity and join his ajiny ; and tlic famous % troops there ; and, hi July, 1761* he return* 
battle of Plassey ensued, in which, by ' ed to India, being first created a knight of 
comparatively a small body of troops, the the Bath. Before his arrival, major Ad- 
nabob and his army were put to' flight, and ,ms had defeated the nabob ofOude, Bu- 
ll »e comjianyV success decided. 7o the jah-ul-ftowlah, and obliged him fpepe'fbj- 
deep disgrace of colonel Clive^uid the prace ; so that lord Clive find only to settle 
English, on the affair being decided, Otu- terms of agreement wijh the eoundy poW- 
ichund was ittfbnned that w the red paper era, which he did to the great advantage. 


of idiocy. It shoidd aW l>c noticed, that 4 to England, being the chief contributor to'* 
the signature of admiral Watson, who was the inuneuse possessions of die East Ixtdj&t 
too honest to sign the pajier, was a for- company. In 1773,, a motion* supported 
gerv. -Tlic new nabob, Meer Jalfier, who by the minister, was made' in die house of 


bad come over at the close of the action, commons, ** that, in the acquisition of his 
and kail presented ("live with £210,000, wealth, lord Clive liatfdbtased the {lowers 
now wished to govern without the inter- with winch he was intrusted.” TM* tl 
ference of the English ; but, three relnd- charges tirought forward in rapport of this 
lions rising against him, lie was obliged to . motion Imd a von' serious aspect, but, with 
holicit their aid, and eoloi\e) Clive sup- the assistance of Mr. Wedderfnime, 
pressed two, hut made a compromise w nh i untie such a defence, tliar it was reiectedt 
the third competitor, whom lie thought .and a resolution passed, “that lord div^ 
would bt a chock upon the rmU’b's liecom- * had rendered great and? meritorious ser*" 
mg too powerful. He was next apjKmited \ iris to his country,” which, however, was 
governor of Calcutta ; and,' soon after, a no contradiction to die motion. From 


large fojee arrived at Bengali on pretence 
of being went to reenforce the garrisons 
belonging to the Dutch coinjMuiy. Sus- 
{tcctiug that they were imited by the 
nabob, to destroy die English |>ower. lie 
attacked them, both by«seu mid land, with 
groat success, capturing all their forces, 
and drawing up a treaty, signed hv the 
Dutch, who agreed to pay ull ^xjMuises, on 
the restitution of their property. For these 
s*»Kices, lie wus created, by the great Mo- 
gul, an ommli of the empire, and received a 
giant of a revenue, amoiuiting to £‘28,000 
per annum from Meer Jnttier. tie then 
again returned to Enghuid, where his suc- 
cess was much applauded, without much 
inquiry as to the means ; anil, in 1761, he 
was raised to the Irish peerage, by the 
tide of lord Clive, baron of Plassey, He 
;liad not, however, been long in England, 
before a disagreement took place between 
Meer Jaffier and Mr. llolwell, who then 
officiated as governor, which ended in 
transferring the nabohship from the for- 
mer to his son-in-law Cossim-Ally-Khan ; 


that time, Ins broken health, and probabl} 
his injured peace of blind* rendered him a 
prey to the most gloomy depression of 
spirits, under the morbid influence of 
which he put an end to -his ljfe and suf- 
f brings, at the age of 50, in Noramber, 1774. 
A plusiognoriust would scarcely hope- 
]>ecn favorable, to lord Clive, who posmsr' 
ed a remarkably heavy brow, widen gaw a 
close and sullen expression to his features ; 
and l*o was indeed, of a reserved temper, 
and' very -silrtit ; lwt, nevertheless, amopg 
his intimate friends, could be lively and 
plk&ant. lie was always self-directed, and 
secret in his- decisions* but inspired those 
under his command with the utmost con- 
fidence, owing to his great bravery and 
presence of mind. Lord Chatham char- 
acterized him as a “ heaven-bom general, 
.who, w ithout experience, surjiawd all the 
officers of bis tiine. H His talents, in feet, 
tvere as great ns his political morality was ' 
ilisputable ; and, as in the case of Hywn 
Hastings, the services done to bis country * 
have paralysed die disposition to ipvcsti- > 
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into tfife cfiaracter ofthem. fromHeitiun .al Rascbid :: in *800, t*4 

er of parliament from 1760 wUch^.«m8 /Jielte wj» attached, and in' ? 

fe&irdeath, bat seldom spoke; though which flgutes of hbrseipca^etdke.hourcf 1 
\*i£m roused, he could display matm* ■ twelve, «f»t forth through Utile dooty- 
'queiioe. *.• In private life, he was kind and % and retired ag*uiu There is a more exact 
* esceedingly liberal, He married the sis* description of tiiid work of art infbe Fran- 
,*jjr edr the late astronomer-royal, doctor conian annals, attributed to Egiifeifd, f in 


•^Mhskelyne, by wliom he had two sons and 
/ throe daughters. 

;y Cloaca: ; subterranean works in Rome, 
? of .stupendous size and strength, construct- 
,, «d in the time of the Tarquins, for con- 
ducting off the overflowings of the Tiber, 
u * the waters from the liifls, arid the nlth of 
v the city. The chapa maxima, or principal* 
^ brand), received numerous otiier brandies, 

‘ between the Capitoline, Palatine and Qui- 
riiiol hills. It has stood nearly 2500 years, 
surviving . the earthquakes which have 
shaken down the palaces, churches and 
towers of the superincumlrent city, and 
still stands as tirmlv as on the day of its 

i* • A J _ _ 


which it is particularly said to have been, 
a clepsydra, and that, at the end bf each s 
hour, little balls of metal foil upon a bell,' 
and produced a sound. It is pot probable 
that tin? clock w hich Pacificus, arch-dea- 
con of Verona,is said to have invented in 
the 9th century, could have lieen equal 
to our present clocks. The words on his 1 
tombW so indistinct that nottyng posi- 
tive caifhe inferred from them. The die 
oovery of clocks has likewise t>een attrilui 
ted to the famous Gertort of Auvergne, 
who afterwards liecamc jjope under the 
name of Sylvestir 11 , and died in 1008; 

„. v but Ditniar of Mersetnirg, n trustworthy 

foundation. It is tonned of three concen- » w itness, only relates that Gerbeit placid a 


tnc row 4 of enormous stones, piled allow 
each other without cement. The height, 
inside, is 18 Roman palms, and the width 
about the same. , 

Clock. For many inventions winch 
do honor u> the human mind, we am in- 
debted to the monks of the lhiddlc ages 
who, in their seclusion, free from the ne- 
cessity of providing for their sup|>ort, yin- 
ployed the time during which they were 
not engaged in their devotions in the 
practice of various arts, Iwth useful mid 
useless. Among the inventions winch 
we 6wc to them are clocks, or time-keep- 
ers, which are set in motion bv wheels, 
pendulums and steel springs* The Word 
horologium was in us*, even among the 
ancients ; and it might almost \n* inferred, 
from many expressions, tliat they pifeset*- 
ed mstruiritaits similar to our poeket- 
watdies anti chandier-doc fts. It ic, how - 
evy, eertain, tliat their timi^pieces were 
sun-diais, hour-glasses, and clqps/dni . The 
latter Julius Ciesar brought with him from 
Great Britain. It was a clepsydra winch 
Cassiodorus, in>the fith century, rceorii- 
mended to his monks, when a cloudy sky 
prevented them from observing their Sun- 
dials. The gourmands Trimalcliio, 

scribed bf Pctrinfr 
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his dining-room, and pl^rcd a trumpeter 
near it to announce the Incurs. Vitnivius 
mentions an Alexandrian krtist, who, 140 
\yWBS liefore our era, combined spriug- 
,. |r lrikeels with the clepsydra ;tbut die ac- 
.jeopnt is too confused and incomplete to 
a correct idea of its construction. 
-In an old chronicle, it is related tliat Char- 
lemagne received a clock (see Automata) 
d * 


horologium in Magdeburg for the em|teror 
Othu, after observing, through a tube, the 
stui which guides the seamen. Tliis 
must hate lieen a sun-dial, wliich Gerhert 

J iluced according to the height of the pole, 
n the 1‘Jth century, clocks were made 
um* of in the monasteries, which announ- 
ced the end of every hour by die sound 
of a hell, put in motion by mean* of 
wheels From this tunc forward, the ev 
predion “die clock has struck” is often 
met with. Thf' hand for moraing the 
time i- also made mention of. Of Wil- 
liam, nblmt of Hirschaii, his biographer ‘ 
relates, that* In* invented a Jioulogiwn 
similar to the celestial hemisphere. Short* 
as. this a* count is, it still appear? prolttblc 
that tills fit iIm it was the inventor of clocks, , 
as iie employed a juirsou particularly in 
arranging his work, and keeping it in or- 
der. Tins ahltot died at die end of the 
11 tlj century, in the 13th century*, then* 
is again mention of u clock, given by Mil- 
tan Salad in' to the emperor Frederic, II. 
This was evidently put in motion lry 
weights und wheels. It not only marked 
die hours, but also the course ot the sun, 
of the moon, and tjie planets in die zodiac, 
dc- It is hardly probable that the Saracens 
cJejwydra in • learned the* art of clock-making from the 
monks of Kurojicaii monasteries: per- 
ltajts, on the contrary, tliey were the real 
inventors of it, * and tlus invention was 
made known to Europeans l>y means of 
the crusades. In the 14th century, there 
are stronger traces of die present system 
of clock-work. Dante particularly mem* 
turns clocks. Richard, abbot ofSt Al- 
ban’s in England, made a dock, in 1896, 



nidi asJiad newer been heard of tHhlsib^makfi* 
It not only indicated the eonne of ths/ lhok» 
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ran and the moon, but *riao die' ebb tmd.^etattiapii of the ptuets knoWn at the ;, 
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flood lido** Large clocks on steeples, Kke- 
, wise, were first made upe of in tbe 14th 
tantuiy. ^ Perhaps Jac. Doridi, in. gadua, 
yrab the fil*t who made one of thiskind ; . 
at least, his family was called, after .him, . 
deW Orologio* A German, Henry de 
Wyck, was celebrated, in the same centu- 
ry, fiir a large clock which he placod in a 
tower built by command of Charles V, 
king of France. This clock was pi reserv- 
ed till 1737. Watches are a much later 
‘invention, although they have likewise 
been said to have ta<m invented as farly 
as the 14th century. The general opin- 
ion is, tliar Peter Hole first contrived them 
in 1510. One of their names was that, of 
Nuremberg eggs (Nftmberger Birr). Ac- 
cording to some accounts, the fir-q trust- 
worthy indications of their existence are 
found ut the commencement of the 17th 
•cantuiy. The pendulum (q. v.) Hujgens 
(q. v.) invented. The honor of living the 
. inventor of the balance-spring in wutrhcs 
was contested between lum and the Eng- 
lish philoxiphcr doctor Hooke. To prevent 
. friction, Facia, a Genevan, invented the 
method of boring holes in diamonds or 
rubies fur llift pivots to revolve in, which 
was found a ffri'nt improvement. Thus 
chronometers had their origin, in whiqji 
the English have attained great jierieetion. 
This nation also im rated repeaters. An 
individual of the name of Barlow first 
made one, in lii/b', for king Fliarles II ; 
and Graham wa* the invraitor of the 
compensation-pendulum (q. \.), in 17l5. 
Tins was |H?rtc*rtcd by Harrison, who 
funned the pendulum of nine round rods, 
five of which wen* of iron and four of 
brass. With these pendulums the astro- 
. mimical clocks are still provided, and per- 
fect dependence may be placed in the 
regularity of their action. Amongst the 
important indentions of the 18th century, 
the astronomical clocks of the* clergyman. 
Hahn, in Eehterdingen, Wurtcmberg, de** 
serve to lie particularly named. (S*ee 
Hahn.) He fonned the idea of measur- 
ing time in its whole extent. The priuci- 
]ial hand in his instrument is tliat of imi- 
venal history. This tiling on a table, aud 
indicates the principal ejiocbs of history, 
according to’ the chronology of the Old 
Testament, and the groat events of future 
times, according to the calculations of 
Ilehgel, founded on tta \pocaIypse. Its 
revolution embraces a period of nearly 
8000 years. Another hand on this table 
markf the year of the century, and 


tiroiv jf -the inventor, fatf of the systems ! 
aTmtany apd Co|>emictB. They and 
their satellite* perform their revolutions' in ' 
exactly die *ame time as they actually do 
in thd heavens; and these automata not 
only have the central motion, but their 
course is also eccentrical and elliptic, like 
that of the heavenly orfw, god the motion 
is sometimes slower, sometimes quicker, ' 
and even retrograde. This instrument t 
must have been die flint of deep know!- , 
qdge, indefatigable research, and the cal- 
culations of years.* It is much tb be re * 
gretted, that die limited ’means of tbe 
artigt prevented 4iis machine from being 
tatter finished,' and that he fvas not ac- 
quainted with clock-making in its present* 
advanced state, and with die excellent in- 
struments whigh have been invented since ' 
his tyne. The country' where watches 
are manufactured in the greater numtars ’ 
is French Switzerland, particularly at Ge- 
neva, La-Chaux-de-Fonds, Locle, &c., 
where they, are made' by thousands. 
Among French watch-makers, Berthoud, 1 
Breguet, TThevalier, Courvoisicr, Preu- < 
d’honime, and others, are distinguished. 
England and Fiance have been active m 
perfecting the art of horology. The ele- 
gant Parisian pendulum-clacks are well 
known, in which th£ art of the sculptor is % 
combined * with that of the machinist. 
Elegance, however, is their principal 
recommendation. It is much to be re- 
gretted, that the present ‘watches, even 
the finest, have not die finish which gave 
such great durability to diose of former 
times. This it* particularly die case with 
French watches. We speak now of the 
tatter sort of watches ; the ordinary ones 
are hardly worth the trifling sum which 
they cost. Wooden clocks are made 
chiefly in die Sehwarzwald, dr Black 
Forest, in South Germany, ‘and furnish 
an important object of manufacture for 
this mountainous and liarren country. It 
is said that 70,060 of such clocks are 
iraMe there annually. Perhaps this ac- 
count is exaggerated, but great numbers 
of tlie clocks are sent to North and South 
America, and all over Europe. The 
chief magazine of diem is at Neueiadt, in 
Baden. (For information on .the con- 
struction of clocks and watches, see the 
article Horology.) 

Floistrk. (See Monastery.) 

Cloots, John Baptist von : a Pmyian 
1 Miron, better known, during the revolu- 
tionaiy scenes in France, under the appeV 







Ckok. He wastes^ dAsthiJ On the ecafibW, lie begged 1 
pM5l$ves,in 1755* and became possessed executioner to decapitate him the lag, 
of* considerable fortune, which he jpartfyy; that he might have an opportunity fir 
ated through misconduct The ex- making some observations essential to the 
i of hk uncle, Compile PaUw, who establishment of certain principles white 
abed several ]K>pular works, inspired the heads of the others were failing, 
i with an inclination to become an au- Closl, Cboderlos do la (his erftirc name" 
t thor. He travelled in different parts of , was Purr* Ambrow Frafifois CL de la 
* Europe, and formed an acquaintance with Clot), well known for his extraordinary* 
many eminent individuate, among whom J J * r “ T ’~ 

was the celebrated Edmund Burke ; biit 
the politics of that statesman did npt suit 
die irregular and ardent disposition* of 
Cloots, to whom the French revolution 
at length opened a career which lie 
thought worthy of his ambition. The 
first scene in which hedistinguished him- 
self was the ridiculous masquerade called 
the embassy of the human race , partly con- 
trived by the duke de Liancourt On die 
likh of June, 1790, Cioots presented him- 
self at the bar of die national assembly , 
followed by a considerable number of the 
porters of the French metropolis, in for- 
eign dresses, to represent the dejHUies of 
all nations. He described himself as the 
orator of the human race, and demanded 
the right of confederation, which was 
granted him. At the bat of the assembly , 

April 21, 1792, he made a strange speech, 
in which he recommended a declaration 
of war against the kinp of Hungary and 
Bohemia, proposed that the assembly 
should form itself into a diet during a 
year, and finished by offering a patriotic 
gift of 12,000 livres. On the 12th of Au-* 
gust, he went to congratulate the legisla- 
tive assembly on the occurrences, of the 
preceding 10th, and offered to raise* a 
Prussian legion, to be called the Vandal 
legion. The 27th of the same month, lie 
advised the assemble to setYi price on the 
heads of the king of Prussia and the duke 
of Brunswick, praised the action of John 
J. Ankarstrram, the assassin of the kiqg 
of Sweden, and, among other absurd ex- 
pressions, he said, “Jfy heart is French, 
and my soul is sans-ciiotte.” He display - 


ana my soul is eans-cuioae. lie display- , ami that cow is frequently taken tlirougn 
ed no less hatred to Christianity than to Nhe want of a proper attention to clothing, 


and dangerous novel, Les tmmons dan* 
genuses, bom at Amiens, in 1741, was an 
officer in the anny, afterwards secretary 
and confidant of the duke of Orleans, 
whom he assisted in his plans during the 
re\ olution. In 1791, lie entered the Jaco- 1 
bin £lul>, and edited the journal Jtm de la 
Constitution. He died, during the consu- 
lar government, at Tarentuin, in 180ft, in 
the rank of general of brigade in the artil- 
lery in the anny of Naples*. 

Close-hauled (auplus pres , in French), 
in navigation ; the general arrangement or 
trim of n ship's sails, when she endeavors 
to make progress, in the nearest direction 
I possible, towards that jxarn of the eom- 
jmiss from which the wind blows. 

Close-Quarters ; certain strong har- 
riers of w r ood. stretching across a met- 
chant-ship in hc\ end places. They are used 
as a place of retrfat when a ship" is board- 
ed by her adversity, and are therefore fit- 
ted with several small loophole, through 
yhicli to fire the small amis. They are 
iikewiM* fumi^ied with several small cais- 
sons, calk'd poirdcr-ckfsts , w hich are fixed 
upon the deck, and filled with powder, old 
nails, Ac., and may lie fired at any time. 
Instances aft* known in which close-quar- 
ters have proved highly effective. 

Cloth. (See Cotton , W oollen, Silk , Ac.) 

C i othino. \ very striking fact, exhibit- 
ed by the bills of mortality, is the veiy large 
proportion of persons who die of consurpp* 
tion. It is pot oilr intention to enter into any 
general remarks ujioii the nature of that 
fatal disease. In very many cases, the or- 
igin of a consumption is an ordinary cold; 
and that rAld is frequently taken through 


royalty, declaring hirrifeelf the u j>cr*oxi&l 
enemy of Jesus Christ.”' In Septeirftjer, 
.1792, he was nominated deputy from the de- 
partment of the Oise to the national con- 
vention, in which he voted for the death 
, of Louis XVI, “ in the name of the hu- 
man race.”. This madman, Incoming an 
ofcject of suspicion to Robespierre and his 

B , was arrested, and condcnuied to 
i, March 24, 1794. He suffered with 
fleront 1 others, and, on his way to the 
guiuotgie, he discoursed to his comjxin- 
um on materialism And (he contempt of 


particularly in females. We shall, there- 
fore, offer a few general remarks upon 
this subject, so important to the health of 
all classes of jwrsons. — Nothing is more 
necessaiy to a comfortable state of exist- 
ence, than that tho body should be kept in 
nearly a uuiform temperature. The Al- 
mighty Wisdom, winch made the senses 
serve as instruments of pleasure for our 
gratification, and of pain for our protec- 
tion, has rendered the feelings arising 
from excess or deficiency pf heat so acute, 
that we instinctively seek shelter from the 


mmfto?, 


achrching heat and' freezing coldC, 
bathe our limbs; frj^the com stream, or 
clothe our bodies with, the warm fleece* 
We court die breeze, or carefiilly dVoid it 
But no efforts to mturatp the injurious ef- 
. facts of heat or cold would avail ug, ,if 
nature had not furnished us, in common 
with other animals* (in the peculiar func* 
tions of the skin and lungs), with a power 
of preserving the heat of the l>ody uni- 
|bnn under almost eveiy variety of tem- 
perature to which the atmosphere is Hable. 
, The skih, by increase of the perspinuion, 
carries off the excess of heat ; die lungs, 
*by decomposing tlie atmosphere, simply 
the loss ; so that the internal parts or the 
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the skih wobw become eodddn, as Is the'; 
V'CaBtiwkm h has 1 bmt removed*-* flict to 
be abwved in' the hands cff*.wuAer- 
women, ^hen it iadestnmi by tjhe, sol- 
vent powers of the soap. . The hau* series 
$j& so many capilhuy tubes to conduct the 
perspired fluid from the fckin. The three 
powcfB'of the skin; perspiration^ absetrp- 
turn and feelioj, ate *o dependent on each 
other, that it is impossible for end to be 
deranged without the other two being al-* 
so ♦disordered. Fo* if a man be 4 exposed 
to a frosty atmosphere in a state of inaf- 
Mjvity, or without sufficient clothing, nil 
his limbs become stiff pnd his akin insen- 
l>ody are ]m>scrvcd at a temperature of sible, the vessels that excite the.per&pira- 
uIkmi { 18 °, under all circumstances. In • tion and the absorbent vemels partake of 
addition to the imimrtaiit share which the die torpor that has seized on the nerves 


function of perspiration has in regulating 
the heat of the body, it serves the further 
purpose of an outlet to the constitution, by 
which it pets rid of matters that are no 
longer ufceful in its economy. The excrc- 
*ory function of the skin is. of such para- 
mount im|K>rtonce to health, dial we 
ought, at all tunes, to direct our attention 
:o the means of securing its lieiug duly 
performed ; for if the matters that ought 
to Ik? thrown out of the l>ody by the pores 
of the skin an* retained, they invariably 
prove injurious. When speaking of the 
♦*\r remontit imis matter of the skin, we ((p 
not mean the sensible moisture which is 
j»oured ont in hot weather, or when the 
tHxly is heated by exorcise, hut n matter 
which is too subtile for the senses to take 
eognizai\ge of, which is continually pass- 
mg off from every part of the body, and 
which has been called the insensible, per- 
spiration. This insensible iierspiraqon is 
tiie true excretion of the skin. A sin>- 
presaion of the insensible perspiration is a 
prevailing symptom in almost nil diseases, 
ft is the sole cause of many fevers Very 
many chronic •di-ease** have no other 
cause. In warm weather, ami particular- 
ly inliot climates, die functions of the skin 
l icing prodigiously increased, all the con- 
sequences of interrupting tliem art*, pro* 
jiortionably dangerous. Hesides the func- 
tion of perspiration, the skin has. in coni- 
.mon with every Vrtlier surface of the body, 
a process, by Ricans of appropriate vgSsefs, 
of alisorbiug, or mkitig up, mul conveying 
into th te blood-vessels, any thing that may 
• be in contact with it It is also the pan 
on which file organ of feqling or touch is 
^distributed., The skin is supplied with, 
glands, which provide an oily mutter, that 
renders it impervious to water, and tiius 
secures the evaporation of die sensible per- 


of feeling; nor will they regain their lost 
activity till the sensibility be completely re- 
stored. The danger of suddenly attempt- 
ing to restore sensibility to frozen parts is 
well known. If the addition o‘f warmth 
lie not very gradual, die vitality of the 
part will be destroyed. This considera- 
tion of die functions of die skin will at 
once poinnmt the necessity of an especial 
attention, in a fickle climate, to die suW- ( 
jert of rlothing. Every one’s experience 
must have shown him how.extremely ca- 
prieious the weather is in this country'. 
Our experience ’of tills great inconstancy 
in the temjjeratun* of the air ought to 
have * instructed us how to secure our- 
selv<*s from its effects. The’ chief end 
proposed by clothing ought to be , protec- 
tion from the cold ; and it never can be 
too deeply impressed on the mind (espe- 
cially of those w ho have the care of chil- 
dren), that a degree of cold that amounts 
to shivering c&nuot be felt, under any cir- 
cumstances, without injury to the health, 
and that die strongest constitution cannot 
resist du* benumbing influence of a sen- 
sation of cold constantly present, even 
tlipugh it be so moderate as not to occa- 
sion immediate complaint, or to induce 
the sufle rer to seek protection from it. 
Tliis degree of cold often lays die founda- 
tion of the whole* host of chronic diseases, 
foremost amongst which are found scrofu- 
la and consumption: Persons engaged in 
sedentary .employments must be almost 
constantly under die influence of diis de- 
gree of cold, unless the apartinenMn which 
they work is heated to a degree that sub- 
jects them, on leaving it, to all the* dan- 
gers of a sudden transition, as it’ were, 
fttmi summer to winter. The inactivity 
to which such peraoqs an condemned, by 
weakening the tfody, renders it incapable 
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wanned and ,weB ventilated; 'miacfcfcf than is generally believed. fSte* 
to fie preferred, Sir keeping up the* misery iM^eoAviiig arising from 
- whltewe are yet in the cradle. 


_ > air of the room^w much as 

f wider ahy ingreri$e of clothipg uime- 
' ry. Tobeatthp air of an apartment 
„_i alcove die jordmaiy temperature or 
_ j atmosphere, w£ must shift out die t ex- 
fermd air ; the air also become* extremely 
)f*rem& and dry; which circtmistaiice£» 
make it doubly dangerous to pass from 
it to ‘the. cold, law, external, air. „ But 
in, leaving a moderately well wanned 
.room, if properly clothed, the change is 
not felt ; and the full advantage of exer- 
cise is derived from any opportunity of 
.diking it th& may occur.— The only kind 
of dress that can afford the protection re- 
quired by the changes of temperature to 
which high northern climates arc liable, is 
woq/kn. Nor will it be of much avail 
that woollen be worn, unless so mveh of 
it be worn, and it lie so* worn, as effectu- 
ally to keep out the cold. Those who 
would receive the advantage which the 
^wearing of woollen is capable of afford- ml do, and have existed too long to admit 
ing, mug wear it next thp skin; for it is * of remedy. 


they have sacqped from die nurarfhaq^t? 
boys are left n^nature. Girls have, faf ^ * 
while, the same chance as boys, in a free- 
iloni from bandages of all kinds ; butt -as 
they approach to womanhood, they are - 
again put into 1 trammels in the forms of * 
stayg. The had consequences of the* 
pressure of stays ore not immediately ob- , 
vious, but they are nbt die certain on 
that account. .The girl writlies and twists 
to avoid the pinching which must neces- 
sarily attend the commencement of wear* 
ing stn>s tightly laced.' The posture in 
which she finds ease; is the one in which 
.die will constantly be, until, at last, she 
will not be comfortable in any other, even 
wheu she is freed from die pressure that, 
originally obliged her to adopt it. In this 
waj "most of the deformities to which 
young people are subject originate ; and, 
unfortunate Ij, it not often that diey are 
jH*rceived until they have become constd- 


n w this situation only that its health-pro- 
wompg power can be felt. The great 
advantage of wootyen clotii are briefly 
these s-r-thc readiness with which it allows 
rite escape of die matter of perspiration 
through its texture ; ha power of jireserv- 
ing the sensation of warmth to tlie skin 
under all circumstances ; the difficulty 
there w in making it thoroughly wet ; the 
slowness with which it conducts heat ; 
the softness, lightness and pliancy of its 
texture. Cotton doth, though it differs but 
'little front linen, approaches nearer to the 
•nature of woollen, and, ou diat account, 
,must be esteemed m die next best sul>- 
Stance of dirich clodiihg mnv Ik* made. 
S3k is the next' in grint of excellence, hut 
It is very inferior lb cotton in every ro- 
igpect. lAnen possesses die contrary of 
kanrt of the properties enumerated as ex- 
ydpnees in woollen. * It retains die matter 
jpf perspiration in its texture, and speedily 
'become* imbued ^with it ; it gives an im- 
jifeasam'stttisation of<*old to ’die skin ; it is 
vety saturated with moisture, and 
Rimldacts' heaftoo rapidly. It is, imbued, 
mi igunt of aU the substance in use, lie- 
l ibe least qualified to answer die pur* 
of atatlnii# Theip 4ire several pre- 
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Cloth, or, oe Valukn Chau*, Mar- 
guerite Ellotiojv; Inirn at Vallon, a castle - 
on die Ardeche, in Languedoc, in the year, 
140o. The j looms of this lady, which 
hu\e Ik*cu preserved, did not make their 
a|»jK‘araricc* tili IjBOCL At the age of 11,, 
rite translated a poem of Petrarch into 
verse, Fortunate circumstances, jiaruru- 
larly .her acquaintance with «e\eral dis- 
tinguished female jioets of her time; igi-' 
folded iier poetical talents. In 1421, film ' 
married Jforenger de staryilic, a young' 
knight, twho was soon obliged to follow 
the dauphin (Charles VII) to Puy-en-Vc- 
lay. On die occasion of diis reparation, * 
she composed a . Ittwutiful jH»em, which 
takes the first rank amongst her works. 
After fieiug married seven yearn, she lojrt' 
her liusbaini, who fell before Orleans. , 
After thi, she occupied ljpr time with the • 
education of young females posseasfed of r 
poedaal talent. Among these, were Soy 
plue do Lyonna and Juliette de Vivaraak' 
By cltepce, ghe lieeame acquainted 
Margaret of Scotland, wife of the oatipMn^ 
Louis. In consequence of a jfoem wifteh • 
she composed in praise of dufie Phil ip the 
Good, Margaret sent her a crown of «t»* * 

cial laureLridth silver leaver and fcrtcrwqr ; { 

adapting' vep wit|i|Sgoktei.fioweilfg but CMudO 
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Urmild riot listen to the pressing invitations ^preridbritiof Aechatnber tk^i Wi f *to 4 f ^ 
r which she received to appear at court sometimes closes the session, because be , 
in 1495, she commemorated, in V pdeiti, caimQt'reSthm order* 4 The vtgfwhent of the ! ‘ 
the triumphs of Charles VDSL The year chambre does not appear to be the cause of 
of! her death is not known. / Ilerpoems, this disorder. It is dinted June 25, 1814, 

- which are distinguished for delicacy and lin'd is an imitation of the English usages. t 
. grace, appear to have booh lost, when This body *of rules, with those for the ‘ 

, one of her descendants, Joseph Etienne chamber of pem, given July 2, 1814, and 
de Survilk* (who, in 171*8, was shot os a. the law of Aug. 13, 1814, respecting the 
secretly returned emigrant), a man himself foj-ms in which the kiirg* communicates 
possessed of a taleiufor poetry, on search- with die chambers, and they with each 
ing the arcliives of his family, discovered, other, are not in the Bulletin <us Lois ; they 
in 1782, the hand-writing" of Ciotilde. are contained in Laujuinais’, Constitutions t 
With difficulty he deciphered the writing, de la Nation Franret we, Paris, 1819.. 

• studied the language, and soon fouiul his % Cloud. The cfouds are aqueous Va- 
pains richlv rewarded. On Ins emigra- pors, which hover at a considerable height 


pors, w hich hover at a considerable height 


non, in 1$*1, lie left tin* manuscript of - above the surface of the earth. They* 
Ciotilde behind him, which, with many differ from fogs only by their height and less 
other family records, became a .prey to the degree of transparency. The cause of the 
flam«*s. The copies, which had Inin fire- latter circumstance is the tliinness of the 
viously taken of stweiai pieces, came from atmosphere in its higher regions, "where 
his widow* into the hands of the present the particles of vapor become condensed, 


publisher, M. Vanderlxmrg. Tlie genu- 
ineness of these poem* is not to lie doubt- 
ed, although it is apparent that, in some 


The varieties of clouds are numerous. 
Some cast a shade wfliich cove/s die sky/ 
and, at times, produces a considerable 


instances, M. de Sun die has ventured to darkness; others resemble a light veil, and 


make alterations. 

Cloti hi., Li {thr close): the term used 


perriut the raytj of the win and moon to 
pus-* through them. Clouds originate like 

4’ ... TliT _ „ 


ill the French chandler of deputies, when logs. The waten* evaporations which ri*e 


one party insists upon having a diseussion 
closed, ami the vote taken. Though it 
cannot Is* denied, that the French improve 
in parliamentary skill, yet they are vegy 
far from parliamentary nrdei, we might 
say deceney , compared with the example 
of England and the F. State-. This is 
prineipnlly owing to two cause*: the lirsi 
is wanto of cx|>erienee. Dirluimentary 
proprieties are things which cannot lie 
regulated by order* and decrees, because 
great strictness of rule injure* the freedom 
which gives value to parliamefitury pro- 


fmm«eas, lakes jxmds rivers, and, in faev, 
from the whole *urface of the earth, as- 
cend. on accdnnt of their ela«*tfity ami 
lightness, in the atmosphere, until the air 
Income* so cold and tliin that they cap 
rise no higher, but are condensed. * Pip- " 
lusophers, however, are of ven* diflercat 
opinions respecting the way in Which the 
condensation and the whole formation of 
the cloud* proceed. Do Luc, whose the- 
ory is ‘considered the mast prolwlde, be- 
lie* os that the water, atlor its ascent in the 
form of \apors, mid before it takes the 


ceedings. They, must he learned by pr*ie- 
ticc, and rest on tlie comietions of the 
opposition, as well as of the other jMirty. 
The second cause is the > iolencc of par- 
ties^ Neither in England nor iu the !\ 
States do there exist parties so entirely and 
essentially opposed a* in France. No po- 
litical partisan m England or the F. States 
thinks of destroying the constitution. The 
animosity, tin before, between parties can- 
not Ik*, in either of these countries, so great 
as in France. The consequence of this 
is, that the opposition, or lilieral party, in 
the French chaniliers, give vent to their 
feelings, and the administration party wiA 
# not listen^ but call, Wur voix ! La cloture ! 
during the s^coln^ of their opponents, 
and not unfrcqucntly make n noise similar 
'to that of the Polish diet, and very much 
out of place in a deliberative body. The 
vol. in. 23 


shape of clouds, exists in a gaseous state, 
not atfocting the hy grometer, which is the 
pason why the air, in the higher regions, 
i* always dry’, lie explains the clouds 
to lie collections oti small vesicles,* in the 
transformation of which from the gaseous 
state, he belie* es that calorip operant, in 
part r at least, because, acctirding to his 
ofAuioii, ckmds communicate a degree of . 
bent to the hodv which they render dump. 
According to llulie, clouds an 4 collections 
of precipitated Imbbles, and differ by their 
negative electricity from fogs, the electrici- 
ty of which is generally positive# If clou Is 
and fogs lost' tlieir electricity, raiu is pro- 
duced. These explanations are, however, # 
by no means perfectly satisfactoiy. More 
on tliis subject is to he found in Miyer’s 
Lekrbuch uber die Physische Astrowm\&> 
Thame der Erdt und Meteorology > Go t-* 
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tingfcn, 1805. Tlio change of w indt* ctm- reive much humidity, but not in perfect 
tributes essentially to the for^nalio^ of solution. The humidify laconics collect. 

- clouds mid fop*. *ln countries when' this ml, aiul'shows itself in masses Rising com- 
ichangc is small and uifro<|ucnt, aft* lie- colly ,'niid resting on the third legion. The 
• tween the tropics, these phenomena of api>rtinuir<v increase anil disappearance j 
humidity in the atmosphere must lie com- of the cumulus, in line weather, arc often 
parativ oly rare, hut, when they hapj>eii, periodical, and convs|»ondeiit to the de- ’ 
the more violent, liecause a great <]iiiuiriiy irree of heat. OencialK, it foims a few 
of vapor lia** had time to collect. Tin* dis- hours after sUnrisc, attains its highest de 
’ tance of the cloud* from the surface of the gree m the hottest hours of the afternoon, 
earth i* very dijleivnt. Thin and light and decreases and vanishr* at sipi-set. 
cloud* an* higher than the highest moun- (treat masses of cumulus , during high 
tain»: thick and heavy* clouds, on the con- wind,*. in the quartei of the heat en* ni- 
tron, touch low* iiinuptnins. steejiles, and ward* which the wiml blow is indicate ap- # 
even trees. The average height oft proa? lung calm and null. If the cumulus 
.the cloud* is calculated to lie two mile* dor* not disappeai, hut ri*e«, a tfiutidci 
and a half. Their *i7e is likewise very *tonn i* to In « \peetcd diinng tin* night 
diftcrent. Some have liern found ocvu- If the upper region, with in dry mg powei, 
pymg an extent of 20 *tjume mile*, and predominate*, the upfier jkiiis of the cam? 
their thickness, in *«>me cu*en, ha* h< en hi* heroine arms. lint, if tin* lowei re- 
asrcrtnined, hy traveller*, who have a— gioii pn doniinati * (into v\ Inch tin den*, * 
retided mountains to lie a lhoii*ii!id feet vapor* are attiacted and ill— oived into 
others an' very thin, mid of small dim**ii- «1» **|»^\, the lia*i* of the mmvlus *mks, and 
sion*. The natural lu*tory of < ltuids, not ‘ tin don*! Ucumc* shut us. which i * of 
as respects their chemical stnietuie. hut in«>ihrate dtiisitv, and it- k>v\n surf.ee 
their forms, their application to men on,!- ic-is g, i.< rally upon tin* emin or the w.»- 
ugy, mid a knowledge of the w< alhei. ha* n i. Tin* i* tin pu»p« i evening cloud, and 
lieen well treated hy Luca* 1 low aid, in .tpjM.u* lu*t tttvvaid* miih t. To tins be- 
lli.* E**a\ on ('hauls lie di*ti d uitf- rlmal* long al*o tlm-« cticpmg tog*, winch, m 
into direr essentially ditleicn! topiiahon- calim veilings a*ceml fiom the valli \ -.and 
The*e formations an*— 1. »^*Mi.v,ei,n*King e\n nd diciii*elv« * in undulating in.is-e* 
of tihre^ winch dncirt.* m all due* iium-: 'flu stnitus icmaui* «|iiiet,m»d accimiulnie- 
1 2 . (uthuiu*. comt\ and i mural nggi* Is .« i-,hll at I.i*t it fill* a* n-m Tin* pin - 
jiutes, which mcie«i*i fn»m a hmi’oiii ( >] ?,« »n— -iln di**oluiien of « loml* mm 

L,a t 'i* upward-: li. strain *, layei- va-tiv i.un i- called /nuiOn*. ilovv.ud furrier 
extended, connected and hmi/ontal. 'Die m ike* * ii!nIiv i*iou-.;i*,m/V(w waa/i/.v.* m*u- 
rlond* ore gcn**ndly aligned to tluec t/'u/a.*. \ «*. Mm, the i».d stuttus, tic 
:.tini,-])Jimi*al regions, tin uppt i. the mid- hoti/milal koti ofetoiids -ometifh* * iis»^ 
die and Tin lowei one. n» win* h : fourth, login r line, m otiit i tune*, winch depen 
tbrlovvt-l, may he ."ddi d in the upp« r m, iln -t a-omri" jwdm la igdit of the pine* 
rtgion, tht atmo*plc ie i* in *iu It a -till* , oi u 1 m igni- • »t iinumtain- tli» mmvh. 
that it can recent* am! -u*tmn a«|iiti>u- is ,d* , *oiin tuia % login i and M>m«‘iiin»- 
maU«r di**o!vt*d nitt » it- integi.ait p«or-. n>w«i On tin* whole. Imui'u i, the dd‘- 
Tin* state of tin* at!!!t,*plicic eone-poni’. ti*>« lit kind- it mam one above nuoTlie- 
to the h)g)je*t state ot the hainna Tt i. '|i» r | ii. I*ih*M lot- to!!nw,d lit, wort! in i<L- 
this n'gaai In long* the cimw, win. It ha* mim -tigat on- it *j* i*tmg ilit* clout!*, and 
tlw* least ,It'ii*nv, !,i« the great* -l li« 1 gh t . (mtlic. tin (ceim.m |hh t, lm*matle aiji ap 
and variety of shape and dim f<«ui. It i- pJi«*atit»titif ttu-tln orv in In* work eiititl* •! 
'the first indication of serene mid *et!hd Ztn .Yutitrinsm niuhajh vtd. i. 
weather, and fust show- n*elf m a w Cun d.^i . a charmingly situated vil 
fibre*, spreading through the utmo-plii n*. I.ige. two ]< agios K. tiom l^nris, m tht* dr 
Those fihr**s by degree* mcn*a*t m J< ngtn, parimt*n( of S m* -at id -Oise, with u my al 
and mw lihre* attacli iheinsflvts to tin* cattle and magniliceiit gmd«*u, winch were 
fejdoa. The duration of the cirrus i- un- much eiubelli*lied hy .NupoUon. On tin* 
certain, ihun a li*w •minutes to st-veial 7tli of Srjiiciuliei. anti m,hh days follow- 
hours. It lasts longer, if it appear- alone, mg, jx'ih.tj,* a *i\th |«in t»fihc |H>j,ulalion 
and at a gnat height . a shorter him, d ot Pan- is assemhled here, full ofgayetv, 
f ji forms in tlic nVighhoil.iMMl of other attending the fair, which afti »r<ls a striking 
clouds The nuddh region L* the s« at of picture of a certain elas* of the F’ixiich 
cvmdus, which ui general!) the nm-t con- f people. As the n>nlence of the mom 
densed, and moveA with tin* *tream nf air inch of France, Si. Cloud is hirtoricaily 
uweot to liiC earth. This tejaun can re- interesting. Many ev villa m the fivil dm- 
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tuifcani^softliat country are connected with r 
this place. Hero Hairy III was murdered ' 
by Clement lq. v.) f Aug. 2 , 15 «> ; and, in 
modern tidies, it lias been rendered famous 
by the revolution of the 18 th of Brunmire, ' 
which destroyed the dyrotoiy, and estab- 
lished the tW-ufar government. Napujeon 
chose St. Cloud for Ins residence ; hence 
the expression, ruin net of St. Cloud. Under 
the former government, the phrase was 
» aland of / * rsttttU^ < »r cabinet of the TuiPr- 
i'jt. In 1 H 1 1 , St. Cloud vv as besieged, March 
* 11 , by the van-guard of tin* army of the 
allies untler Langeron. April 7 , the liead- 
^juarten* of t lie allied armies were theie, 

' and lemained then* until June*!. In fsio. 
Him her had Ills head-quarters at S». < 'loud ; 
and hen* also was concluded the military 
cou\entuin (July M 5 ), by winch Paris 
tell a second tine* into the bauds of the 
allies. Ihgnon, Cudleinmot and i ount 
Bondi acted on the pan of Trance, general 
Muffling (the sahie who was. m I ■*'£•, a 
mediator h« tween Russia and Tuik'V, at 
Constantinople. H-n? there by tint King of 
Prussia! tor l*n»— ia. colonel Honey lor 
Tuglund. 'file dubious M l|sc of s»veial 
points determined in the » om»*niion uftoj- 
wards oeaisKMH'd mutual ivpioaeli' * 
Ci.ovk. The dole is tin* mie\p,iuded 
flower-bud of an Hast Indian tree 
fihilluJt aro‘,i ito m>‘, s( »» • 1 wlr*t ren mblmg 
the lamvl in its le iiilii, and in the 
of its leave-.' Tie* leaves an* in pans ob- 
long, large, -pear-shaped, and of a bnght- 
giern colm. The flower* grow in clus- 
ter-. wlueh terminate the brancht- an. I 
have thcfalv \ divnlul into f*u -mall an l 
pointed -eginent- The petals an -umII. 
lounded. and of a blui-h «*uh*i . and the 
seed 1- an oval hem. In tie Moluc» a 
•sjands whore the lading «»T didemr 
spices was fotmerly earned on hy the 
Dutch eolom-t- t“ JU'Vlt e\ti*nt, tin* eu|- 
•uro of the elovi-tiee uiKi very important 
puisuit. It ha- e\< 11 been a— »rn d, tli it, 
in order to serine .1 lueiative bi.nuh of 
• olumeiee in this aim |e to then,-* he-, 
tne\ destmved all the tiers glowing ill 
other islands, and enutmiiJ the propaga- 
tion of them to that of Tetnati, 'Hut it 
appear- thill, 11* 1770 and I 77 *i, both clove 
and imuneg-triM> were transplanted from 
the Moluccas into the islands of Trance 
and Bourbon, and siilssMpiently into yim*‘ 
of the colonies of Smith \niciica, wlieie 
they have sun* been cultivated w ith great 
success. .\t a certain season of the year, 
the clove-tree produces a vast piofu-ion 
‘of flowers. When these him 1 attained 
‘the length of about half an inch, the fair 
points gf the r«)v\ bring prominent, and 


having, in the middle of diem, the leaves 
of the petals folded, over each other, and * 
forming a sthflll head about the size of a 
pea,<hcy an* in a fit state to be gatliered. 
This operation is performed betwixt the 
months .of October and February*, partly 
by the hand, jtarfly by hooks, aril partly 
hy lira ting tlie trees with Imnibofis. The 
cloves are either received on cloths spread 
lieneolh the trees, or are suffered to full 
on the ground, the herbage having lieeu 
previously cuf and sw f*pt tor that purpo>e. 
They are subsequently dmxl by expo-niie 
for a while to the smoke of wood tires, 
afterwards to the rays of the sun. When 
first gathered, they an* of a redd;.-h color, 
hut, by dry ing, they ansume a deejehrowr. 
efi-r. This spire yields a very fragrant 
odoi, and lias a bitterish, pungent, and 
vvaim ta.-te. It is sometime?* employed as 
a hot and stimulating medicine, but is* 
mice frequently used in culinary prepara- 
tion-. Win n fresh gathered, cloves will 
y ield, mi pn-s-uie, a fragrant, thick, and 
itddisdi oil; and, hy distillation, a limpid 
e-sential oil.' Oil of cloves is us il by 
ncu.y persons, though very imptnpoiK, 
lor *‘iii mg jhe tooth-aclie ; -nice, from it> 
pungent quality, it is apt to corrode the 
guniK find nnure the adjacent teeth. 

W lien the tooth 1- canotK and will admit 
of it. a bnuse«l clove is much t» he pr»*- 
feiied. 

C|iiV* HvC.K. ol ClLILAWVN Bvkk 
mitt t hnm *' ihl'ttran) is furutdird bv a 
* net* of the Mnlict ,i i-land-. It i> 111 pien s 
nior** o! 1 *— long, almost flat, tln< h, fi- 
lc oils, eou 1 i’ll with a white epidermis, of 
.. red«tis|i-\< flow inside, of a nutmeg and 
clove ndoi. and of an aromatic and sharp 
taste. It j- one of the -uh-titutes torctnuu- 
iiion, hut no: nmehu*>e<l. We find. 11I-0. in 
•‘onnnei eiMiudi 1 the 11. 1111c off /or* AarL'in- 
other hark tuim-hed by t!ie myrlhus earuu- 
jtjf illaln Lin. 1 . It is in stick- two feet long, 
tunned of several pieces of very thin ami 
hard hmk, m!lu| iqfcoiie ovei tlie otlier, 
of a de< p brown culm, of a ta- f e similar 
to tiiat of cluvts. It po-M*-.ses the Mime' 
proncrties as 'the former luirks, anti may lit^ 
Colfcidi »eil .1 s uhstitute for them. 

VuiviK trifiJium\ The clover* art 1 
a very liiimuou- funnlv. Some botanists 
recktln no h*s.- than ,V> .species Udbuging 
to die genii- of which cultivated clovers are 
valid it**. The follow mg are moat ummI:— 

I. Pratnuo , <»r common red clover. This 
is a biennia Land sometimes, esptvmlly on 
chalky s*,i|s, a triennial plant. Tlu.s 
the kind most commonly cultivated, y it 
yields :» larger product than .any of the 
other sort.-. 'The -oil 1 m*-i adapted to do- 
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ver is a«deep, sandy loom, which is iavor- 
afale to its long tap-root* ; but it will grow 
any soil not too moist. So congenial is 
calcaneus manor to clover, that the iliere 
strewing of lime on sonic soils will call 
into action clmer-seeds, which, it would 
. appear, hate laid dormant for ages. It is 
a recommendation of this gra^s, that it is 
adapted to a soil suitable to ornnvly any 
'other kind of mas* — tahuul which i« dry, 
light. sandy . 01 composed mostly of gravel. 
* (’!o\ ei --Wd should Ik* sowed in tlu* spring. 
w except in climates when* there an* no 
wvere winter frost**. The voting plant* 
w he'll come up in uuumin cannot hcaf 
the ihw **o well as din-se which haw hml 
a whole summer to bring them to matu- 
rity. Spring wheat is a very good crop 
with which to sow c!o\ er and othci grass- 
seed. It i< recommended to how the grass- 
seed, and plough or hhiiov\ it in with the 
wheat. If it In* •raftered on the siirturc 
Without liemg well covered, a part dortf 
not vegetate, and that which does will l>e 
l.rthl** to nijun from di ought. Fluver- 
secd may al-o is* sown in the opting on 
w inter grain, and harrowed in. European 
writer** agree well American cvdti tutor*, 
that tin* harrow mg will do no damage, 
hut will lie of *en>cc to tie* gram. The 
author of a valu.Me work, i undid a 
'I'rtfihst o'* •/ irnnittint , l.n* 1\ published 
jn Allium. directs IU ui P2 pounds of elo- 
V* r-»aed to 1 m* <owii on an at p*. j| the s«.jl 
1m* rich. ar»d douhb that quantity it’ it U* 
fK»or. H« eundi mm the |»ia«* , nv of mix- 
m:* tiie h ,, iK id' timothy, ry». \e. 
With that of clover, “luvuiise tin *•« gta-sc" 
!)• itln r n^e not npi n at the -am* time." 
V.iotliei pmi'tiM, i ipialiy b .1 .11 cording 
to tins writi r\ - is that of moving cj.»\. i- 
**«vd on w inter gram h< f»»n tic* earth h..* 
acquired a tcnqMnitun* luioiahlt m \cg« - 
latiou, and when theie ran he no d< uht 
but that two fluid" of tin* -i • «N will p* 
ush.” Oovvr— eed ot *i bright y* llo.\. with 
a good quantity of | drple.and I iown < ol- 
ored s<ed amongst it, whuli "hows its 
muturin. Is* prefemd. Winn 

perfectly npf and well t'.itlii r*d, *ls pn\)* i 
of Vegetj.ioli Will enjilltiue tor lolil* or Hie 
year*. 'Two s.»is of maeiniifs are d**- 
HTltssi 111 tile TlfUISirtloUs ot the .\crt 

York \gncultur.il Soi.tn. tor gathering 
clt>ver-seod One of tin so mu< lime" i on- 
wrts ofan*ojM»n boxidx.m lour ti-et sqinne 
at tlie bottom. and ab-mt ihn»* bit m 
heigh’ on three siih": to iln* lore jiart, 
which js o]>cn, lingers an livid, 
tin** (bet in length, and ho near as to 
break off the heads from tie* <*lo\ n-Mu< k* 
between them, which an thrown hack it" 

0 


the box advunees. The box is fixed on 
an axle-tree, supported by small wheels, 
with handles fixed to the hindpr part* by 
which tlie driver, while managing tlie 
horse, raises or depresses tin* fingers of 
the innchimYSo os to take off the heads 
of the grass. Tin* other machine, called 
a cwd/t, is made of an oak hoard aliout 
18 inches in length and 10 in hreudth. 
The fore part of it, to tin* length of 9 
inches, is sawed into lingeis; a handle is 
inserted lx hind, inclined towards them, 
and a clotli put ruund tliehaek part of the 
Imard, winch is cut somewhat circular, # 
and f*4U>«*d on tin* handle ; this collects 
the head* or tojis of the gnt**s, mid pre- 
vents them from scattering as they an* 
struek off b\ the ciadle, which nmy In* 
nmdt of diderent m/cs, — being smaller m 
proportion for women and childien, who, 
i»y means of it, may hki wise collect large 
qumitine**.— *1. TriJUium n pt ns, oi white 
elm i*i This also dimes best in light 
Lind. It is a natural gra«M>f the l\ Slates, 
but, when s,,\\n t»y itself, |t randy grow.s 
tall enough 1 h* wtU cut with a Mihe. 
Ml'cii imvd with tuuotliy oi gteen grass 
\jjini uruh ,s>, it makes excellent hay. Clo- 
ve! rcquip s niueh .itMiiu.ii to make it 
in*** *istx - It* * f d!\s .in so .succulent that 
the 1« ave-, vMik li an tlie Ih*sT part, an* apt 
to eiuiuhle and wasn* away ln*foi<* titi 
Ji.fr, i" wt II dm d. It li.i", ! I n*l » fore, been 
re. o'jim* ink d to curt it to the mow rti 
^faek beton 1 lit* stalks me dl\. Jlid eithei 
to pul it up with alternate l.ix 1 1 - of hay 
ate! sjr.u, or to salt it at tin* r.ite of from 
halt a bus he! f* a whole bushel i ton. 
tin* li cloM I t- good fir "W Hie. Tile lute 
pidj* Peters, oi Peiilisy |\ aiua, nhsen eil, 
•*ln sti/mfif, ms l:*-gs < hi* fly run on 

Ml Ui* I dlllg Till (*lo\e| inch** 
lit Id- will' fhnve woiidi i lolly : wlunthoM 
icfintfiK <1 «*» tiot 1 i< ■ ! on cut dm er u ill fall 
••w.iv v i A/* *. / # o.w . k*i X»c. ml. n. p. 'Ci . 

< ’i* \ i**. king oi thi Flanks, hunt dbo. 
sia n « *l< d li." lath* r. < luldene, m a« 
ehiet Ilf ill** vN.tlhke lid*** of Suliail Fituiks 
wlio ihliabtted a barn'll country hciwt'i n 
tic- s. ,* and Hi* Schi Idl This UiIh*, at a 
form* r period, lmd made meui'sions into 
the lieigiihoi itig tell it ones but Weie driVCIl 
back nMothcii for* sts and niorasse.s. Clo- 
vis, t hereto! e, unit'd with Kagnaeaire, king 
of Cambniv. and «leclar**d war uj*on Syu- 
gnu" fsrm of Vi tfus,, the lionmn governor 
at Soi*son>. Tin- Koman.s weit* entirely 
r< mted near Soissoii", ui iHi. Hyagrnn 
Med to Toulouse, to tin* court of A lane, 
king of dje Goths, whose cowardly coun- 
m llors deli v civil him up to < do vis, by 
whom h<* was put to dcqth. rioibsons ^ 
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now became the capital of the now king- he tarnished his gkny, by murders and 
iloin of the Salion Fituikn. The uni’iilti- , crueltjw. Ho died Nov. 20, 511, hhvmg T 
vatod Clovis governed hi* new subjects reigned 30 years. Hie four sons divided 
with wisdom and moderation : he was his •dominion 1 :) 1 Jet ween them. 25 years 
particularly desirous u> .obtain the good Inter, the kingdom of Burgundy came 
will of the' clergy. All the cities in IMgi* under the power of the Franks, flic Ostro- 
Srnnulit submitted to him. l*ans yielded ' gotiis were obliged to yield to them Arles 
to the urtor in 4j»3, and, in 507, was se- and Marseilles, and Justinian conceded to 
Jccted for the capital of his kingdom. In them the sovereignty of Caul, lit the last 
order to obtain assistance in w ithstaiiding year of his reign, Clovis had called a 
the powerful Yisigoths m Gaul,' Clovis council at Orleans, from* which an* dated • 
married Clotilda, niece of GundebnlrJ, king the peculiar privileges claimed by the 
■of Burgundy. Tins pnuecss, who had kings of France in opposition to the pope. 
l»eou educated in the Catholic laid i, was Clpb ; a society w Inch meets on cei- 
• d( *sin mis that her husband, also, should ^ain times at certain places, for various 
finhmcc it. Her effort* were li i lit less, purposes ; for instance, chess chilis, racing 
nil, on an ocra*iou when he wa* hard clubs, &<\ The political clubs originated 
pi essed in a battle against the Yllrmanig, in England, and thence passed 40 France 
near Ziilpich Clous called on the and to” other countries. They were pro- 

God of Clotild.#nnd the < 'Initial is. \ ic- hiluted by a law of the German cinpifc, 
lory declared in hi* lav or; and the part made in i7U3. The French clul»*, during 
of tin* territory of the Allemaum lying on the revolution, must Ikj considered as its 
tile Fppci liltine submitted To the knjg foeu*. An aecufate acquaintance with 
of the Frank-.* The victor* comer-ion their history is indispensable lor the undcr- 
wd* now an cas\ niattei for the clo- Haudimr of a gn*at |>art of the revolution, 
fpnsit St. Kenuirius, arehbisliopof Klieims. They weie connected and lVguluiJy or- 
Clovi* \\ib solemnly baptized at Khnm*, gam ml, and their resolution* were , jnil)- 
HecemlMT 25, with *e\entl thou-and li*hed. In the minuteness of their ramiii- 
Franks. men and women. St. Kcmuriii*, cation thinmrhout tin* country, they re- 
it the miiii^ time, anointed him. The *eiuhlcd th«* roncspondinp commute* * m 
•ntirs of \rmorica t HreiagiifO then *ub- tiie American eoiome?* l>efore*the Ymcri- 
Miitied to hi* ** epne, m 1**7. Tin re now can revolution. Tlicsj French "luta de- 
’em.uned m Gaul only two uulepmidyit stinyed the eon-: it i it ion of 17‘»5. flicy 
povvei.* U-ides the Fiank-. v i/. the Bur- v\en» afrenv.ird* piolubited. (See J*irobin 
jundi.m* and Yi-igoth>. The fomin li.ul and Fiona.) 

r wo kimis, Goi1egi*ele and Gundtbnld. Cm i of a sail (in French, point) is the 
C|nvi* made an aitai k upon the latter, lower coiun. and hence tlw^armU 
wiio-e turrit one* extended fu»nv the Yu*- [nifgut 't-point, Fi j are a *oit of tackle* 
■fe- »o the Yip.* and the *ca-coasi of .Mar- iii*iencd to tin* clues of the nianisad and 
-•dies, (iiindehald, de.se 1 1 ei( by the faith- foies.nl, to tru** them up to the yard, 
le>*, (iiidcgisclc, wa* touted neiu Dijon, which i* ti*u.dly temied rlnrinp-up tilts 
compelled to . *m reitdiT l.y oil* and \ H'tine sill.*. Clu'-lint ,<f aie u*cd lor the SUJie 
to the victorious CIovh. and to flee it » purpose a* clue-garnet*, only' that the lat- 
Yvitrnon. vvlnn* he eoticliideil a peaee. tci aie confuted to the euur*e*, wlul*t the 
Clovis i etui lied home loaded with spoils. ^due-hues nie common to all tin* squaie- 
(iiimiehald atierwaid* violated the tieaty ; siiK. • 

but Clou*. tearing the (iotli*, enlrred into (’i.rw : a town of France, in the Sa- 
ri ndw ailmueevvitli him. llo*tilities soou oiir-and-Loire, lying lietuecu two nionn- 
bioke out Iwrween Alanc, knur of the tarns, on the Gi one Pintles X. AY. Macon, 
Goth.*, and Clove*. In the battle ncai 21 mile* S. Cli.dons-*ui-fe\iuite ; pnpiiln- 
Poietiejs, between the liver* Y’onne and tioft, 3100. Here wn* a Benedictine ah- 
Cimierc, the 1 ifter uamtsl a complete vie- Ih*v, founded by William, duke of Aqui- 
toiy. slaying in* enemy with ins own tame, at one tune the most celebrated in 
baud, and conquered Ai|uitatua. \fler France. .Its funds were vast, and its edi- 
tliw conquest, Clov is leeeived the honor tires had the appearance of a vvldl built 
of the consulship from the ctrfpeior Aims- city. The church is one of thMargr-t in 
fasuis. The king of the Franks, having France. The town contains 3 parishes. 
hLs head adorned witli a diadem, upjiemvd (Bee Mviarti.) 

in th^ church of St. Martin of Tours clad fum: (anciently («7ote); amet in Scot 
in the tunic and purple roU 1 . and wa* si- land, which rises m the south part ot 
hited hv the people us consul and \u jus- ci kslure, passes by Lancrk, Hamilton, 
tus. lli* strengtiieiu'd his authontv , while (Glasgow, Kcnfrcw , 1 tumbarton, ^ c., tuid 
23 * 
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clyde^clymer 


form the arm of foe sea called die Frith • strained to fly for safety. His services in 
Ctydr^ at the southern extremity of the cause of liberty seemed, indeed, to 
of Bute. It is 70 miles long, Vliave rend 


foe island of Btrte. It is 70 miles lone, 
and becomes navigable at Glasgow.* It 
lias romantic foils, particularly at«Corrn- 
i house and Stoftebyres, of iM and 80 feet 
perpendicular. 

‘ Cltsier, George, one of die signers 'of 
the declaration of independence, was tarn 


Uiave rendered liim peculiarly obnoxious 
to die British ; for, when they Wk pos- 
session of Philadelnlua, a numerous body 
proceeded to tear down the house of his 
aunt, supposing it to ta liin, and only de- 
sisted wlicn informed of tjieir mistake. In 
the j ear 178P, Mr. Clymer was a inemlier 


in Philadelphia in 1739, of a respectable of an association which made an offer to 
family, lli* father emigrated from Bristol, congress of establishing a bank for the 
Engfai i»L The deatli of hi> jmn'iils left sole purpose of facilitating the tnuisjMirta- 
George ail orphan at the age of 7 j ears ; tion of a supply of .‘MX)0,000 of ration*, 
but he was well taken care of by his undo, amt 300 hogsheads of rum to die arim, 
William ( 'oleman, who bequeathed to hum wliic^, vvus oil the )M>int of disbumling, in • 
ilia pnueipal port of his fortune. At- consequence of its distressed condition. 


ter the completion of his studies, young 
Clymer omeied into his uncle V count ing- 
hou«e, though lus inclination for cultivatuur 
few mind was much greater than for mer- 
'canule pursuit*. When discontent had 
taen excited in the columns l\\ the aibi- 
trary acts of die British parliament, he 
was among the ftr-1 in Peimsvhamu to 
raise his mice in opjxisitioii, and wu> 


Congress received the offer, and pledged 
the thitli of the l\ States to the sutacriber> 
to the tank for their full indemnity, and 
deported in it, us well fonlmt purpose a* 
in support of it*, cn*dit, hills for 41150, (XrO 
Met ling, on the American ministers hi llu- 
l ope. Mr. ('‘hnier was one of die gentle- 
mui selected to preside o\cr the institu- 
tjnn. die good efforts of which were long 


named by a meeting liekl m Philadelphia, 
Oct. Id. 1773, chairman of a committee 
apfioiiited to demand of the comijii'-ioners 
for selling the ten which had been im- 
ported into America, on account of the 
East India otniqianx, their resignation of 
the oilier*. The demand was complied 
With., Mr.( Kiner v.jh ultei wanK chosi'ii 
a memtar of the council of >airt\ . when 
the mcreiiHiig trouble rendered su b a 


felt. In \m.. I7MI, Mr. Clviner was 
again elected to congress, and strong!) 
arhoeated then* the establishment of u na- 
tional bank. He was chosen, in Mnv, 
I7 k 2. to icjMiu . with Mr. Rutledge, to flu* 
Smthorn States, and make micIi njocM'ii- 
tatious «s wire IkjM adapted to procure 
liiA’n I liem then quotas for the purpose 
of the wai, which wire ver\ remiss!) tui- 
ni si ied. In die mittunu of 1781, dmuig 


body iiecr*^., jrv. in I775.hr was appoint- which \e,u jMirtv spirit hail raged with 
ed one of the first continental treasurer*,, great violence in Penn-*) Kama, he wit- 
but he resigned his office sJiortK aft* i Ins « lirfed tc* tife legislature of thutvtute, to 
first election to emigres*. in Aug., I77t>. as****t m opposing die ronstiluiitHuduth, 
His7ealuitliecaii.se of his count!) was who wci* si lenned in consequence of 
di*qdn\ed b) suliscilhing. himself, as well lie ti cpholduig the old eoiistiTUtiou, which 


a- by encouraging the .subscriptions of 
others, to the loan o)K*ned fox the piirfMKt* 
of rendering more effective die opjHMtion 
tothc measures of the British ; ;ui<l aKolr^ 
the disinterested rmuuier in which he ex- 
changed all lus spent* for continental cur- 
rency. In July, 177f>, he was chu-«< n. to- 


wn- Jlt*;ll deemed rlefieielit. IVmisvKtt- 
I'ui is grr«jlv indebted to Ins exertions for 
the mneliorution of her |h nal eotle, which 
had piexintish (wen of so sanguinin') a 
nature as to prndueC e\tn , vne and almost 
unnei^d dis4*Hiit«*nt. Mi. Clviner jvn** 
aKo a nieiiiUr of die convention wducli 


gether with doetor Benjamin Rush, .Inns - 
AViKon, George R«»ss and George Tailor, 
enquires, to supply the vacancy in cungnV- 
oceawonwl by the resignation of tin* mem- 
bers of the Penns) lvania delegation, who 
had refilsed their assent to the 'declaration 
of independence. The new mem tar- 
were not present when tin* mstnunent was 
«£rf**d upon, tat they all affixed to it theij 
agoani w. In the autunui of 1777, his 
tauaq in Olicster county, in which* ins 
Atmily resided, was plundered hv a tand 
oftfritkb soldiers, has propert) greatly 
damaged, and hi* wife and chdd/t n cpn- 


framed the pr* s*in constitution of the fed- 
eral gov enuiieiit, and was elected to the 
liist coiign*sh which m«*t when u wa? 
al m » ut to Ih* earned into oja-miinn. After 
wrving throughout the term, hedi*chiMMla 
n (deciion. In 1781, a bill having taeu 
passed m congress imposing a duty cm 
spirits ihstdfed within the I . States, he 
was jducod at the* head of tli*' excise* de- 
ptutin* nt, in tlw* state of Pennsylvania. In 
the year ]7(V», he was np|Hiiuted, togetlier 
w ith coloind Hawkins mid colonel Pickens, 
to negotiate a treaty w itli the C'licTokcHi and 
Creek Indians uf Georgia. He sulwwjueiitly 
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liecame the ‘first president of the Philadel- 
phia bonk, and of the academy of qrt& 
He died Jan. 23, 1813, t in the 74th year of 
his age, «at Morrisville, 'Bucks county, 
Pennsylvania. 

CLYTEMtfkfcTiu; daughter qf king Tyn- 
danis and*Leda, and twin-sister of Helen. 
She Imre her husfauid, Agamemnon, two 
daughters, Iphigonia and Klectra, and one 
Kin, Orestes. During the absence of Ag- 
•iiiieiiinon, in the war against Troy, sho 
bestowed her favors on vEgisthus, and, m 
connexion with him, murdered Aganiem- 
non on his return from Troy, and, together 
with her parumour, go\erned Mycene for 
-ewn years. Orestes killed them *botli. 
,Se(‘ slganumnon and Orestes.) 

Cmw s or Gmdcs ; a town in Cana, a 
pi mince of Asia Minor, and a fa\onte 
place with Venus, who was, therefore, 
-urnamed the Gnidian goddess. She had 
then? three temple-.. The fir.-t, probably 
erected by the Lacedienionian Dorian- 7 , 
•vas called the temple of turns Doris. 
The second was consecrated to her under 
the name of I'emis Jlrrcrn. The third, 

• ailed tlm temple of the Gnidian 

and, by the inhabitant*-, the temple of t\- 
nus tluphra , contained Prautelc-' marble 
-tutue of the godde-s, one of the uui-trr- 
piecen of art. Tins was afterward- ie- 
> noted to Constantinople, where it pen-.li- 
' il in a coiitlagration, m 1 }i»l. ^ 

Co uu. The coach i- di-timrui-hed 
fioiiMither \cbi< le- chiefly a- Iwing a eoi- 

* red lw>\, lmng oil leather*. In the mo-t 
.licient times king- and princes had par- 
■jeiilar chicles w Inch they used on -ol- 
eum occasions but the-e were not cow red. 
We find in the Bible, that such carriage* 
aeic Used in Egypt in the tune of Jo-epli. 
Crnerod wagons al*o appear to In* of peat 
antiquity ; for, e\cn m Mo-e-" time, Mich 
wagons were U-ed tor carrying balds, ^nd 
;ne wandering Scythians areviid to ha\e 
had wagons covered with leather, to pro- 
tect them tioin the weather: so, likewise, 
hail* the Spanans, wjio ealh-d tlie-e car- 
nages kanalhron. The seat of the coach- 
man is aNo a very ancient iin cntiou of 
Oxy In-, an A'itolum who took posses- 
sion of the kingdom of Elis IKK) years 
B. C. The Koiuuns lmd both ojieu and 
'•overed carriages the latter being Used 
to trail-port sick soldiers and aged people. 
The covered earnuge, called currura , first 
mentioned by Pliny, wa< itivented later. 
It was adorned with ivory, brass, and, 
finally, writh gold and silver, luul used only 
to convey magistrate an (l distinguished 
individuals of Itoili s #*xes. The carructe 
wero drawn by mules. Covered carriages 



were therefore known to the ancients ; bit s I 
they were.not acquainted with coaches, or 
carriages suspended dn leathers. These 
'arcjiaid to have been invented in Hungary, - 
ana tbeir name, whicli, in the language 
of that country, signifies covered, to be also * 
of Hungarian origin. Others derive the 
German name of the coach, Kuische, from 
Gvtsche* which signified, formerly, a bed; 
or from KUsee or fiutsee, considering this as 
the place where the veliicle was invented. 
Others think -that coaches were invented 
in France. Charles V is said to have used’ 
such a conveyance*, w r hen afflicted w’itli^ 
# the gout, and to have slept in it The 1 
invention of coaches in Hungary is said to 
have taken place in 1457 ; but Isalxdia, 
the wife of Charles VI of Fiance, is said 
to have made lifr entrance into Paris, in 
1405, in o> covered carriage, suspended 
nn IcatherH. As, at first, none but ladies - 
used these carriages in France, tliev were 
called, from tins circumstance, chariots da- 
mt rets. \ *nder F raiicis I, the 4 construction 
of coaches was much improved. They 
were called carrosses; and the openings 
w ere furnished with leather curtains. The 
first man who made use of one of these 
carnage- V il- Kammiul de La\ak a cava- 
ht*r «»f the court of Francis [, who vv.i* m> 
large, that no h«.>e could caury him. Hi- 
coach, and th.it of the celebrated Diana of 
Poim r-, duciie-.-ofValeiitmois(q.v.uwere 
made alwiiit 15-10, and were the first ear- 
ji.ige-.on *.priiig- in Pans; and. 10 teal's 
after, there weie not more than three such 
vehicles m that city. I’nder Henry III * 
11574— the fourth coach was intro- 
duced. Tin- \u- kept by u private ]»er- 
HUi. Beion- t hat time, they vteiv eousid- 
er**tl it- Ih Imujnir exclusively to the royal 
family, or to \ery distiumushed officers. 
Henry 1\. who i- known to lm\e been 
numtricd ui aconeh, kept hut one carriage 
for bun-elf and In.- wile, as appears from a 
letter, m winch In* tell* a friend, as an ex- 
cuse for hi- that his wile was 

u-ing the coach. The marshal Bas-om- 
pierie, m*l5!H», brought the tii.-t coach* 
tilth gki— windows from Italy into . 
Frtmce. In It >58, there were 520 coaches 
in Pans and the uiunlter went oa continu- 
ally increasing. In Germany, the cnijie- 
rors and prince* list'd coaches us early as 
•the 15th century. The emperor Frederic 
111, for instance, went in one to Frank foil 
in 1174. In I5UB, the wife of the elector 
Joachim 1 of Brandenburg hud a gilded 
couch, and 1*2 others ornamented with 
crimson. Coaches are .said to havejpen 
introduced into S|miu in 154b, and into 
Sweden in the last half ul f the ltkli centu . 



y ' COACH 

ry. TOtfddest damages used by the, Indies 
in England wore called ichirhcotcs, The 
/mother of king Richard ILwhoaccompn- 
' \med him in bis flight rode in a car- , 

v ' ijage of this sort. Hut coarhat, properly so 
, called, were first introduced into England 
from Germany or Franco, in 15H0, in the 
reign of queen, Eli/al»dh, and the tirst wn 
in public belonged to Henry, curl of Arun- 
del. In lfiOI, the year Indore the queen's 
death, an act vv as passed to present men 
fihm riding in coaches, as 1 icing eflcrni- 
. nate : hut the} w eiv in eoinmon use, m Lon- 
* don, about the jeiu* Kklo. Twenty }curs 
afterward-. hackney -couch*** wen* iiiim- 
duced. The\ were prohibited m and, 
in Jtl‘17, only 50 hackiicy-roaeliinon wen* 
licensed. The numU'r of coaches was 


COACH-COAL. 


bum .with a bright flame ; those in which 
the carbon predominates bum lose vividly. 
Numerous varieties of coal exist, deriving 
distinctions jwirtly from their stgto of ag- 
gregation, but principally from the propor- 
tions of their bitumen and carbon. Ex- 
cepting the anthracite, they may .Is* treated 
of under tho two di\ banns of W ark coals and 
town coals . — The color of town? roil/, as 
its name imports, is brown : it possesses a 
ligneous slnicture, or consists of earthy 
particles. The color of black coal is black, 
not inclining to brown, and it does not 
jtfisse** the structure of wood.— The vari- 
eties of brow ri coal are the following: — 
hil until mis wood, w Inch present* a ligneous 
texture, and vcr\ seldom any ilmur like 
eonclioidat fracture. and i* without lustre; 


inert a*ed In degrees, aml^ in 1770, as many 
ns 1000 wen* licensed. Tire duty on conches 
in England in 177?*, the numlier then kept 
bang #h000, amounted to .Cl 17,000. The 
total dut) on couches m England, in I7c5, 
was £154.0?^ : in Scotland, only £1KKH>. 
Tin* French invented the post-cimj*c. the 
use of which was brought into England by 
Tull, the well-known w liter on husbandly. 
In Switzerland, coaches weie a rarity as 
late as J050. — Philadelphia (q. v.ftmrpasse*' 
all other place* in Anienea in tlie manu- 
facture of cliches. The manufacture of 
elegant coaches i-< a proof of much wealth 
and meclnuiical skill in a place; many 
different artists being emplovcd in their 
eonstiuction, who Income t-kilt ul only 
v hen the demand fbi then woik is (on- 
Mdenihle. A un large sort of eon* be*, 
called omnibus, lm* lat< h come into u*c in 


t arthif coal, consisting of loo<e, 1i table par- 
ticles; moor coal , distinguished by the want 
of ligneous structuie, bv the pro)M*i1\ of 
bursting and splitting into angular hag- 
mcnK when removed from its oruriu.d 
tejxHitor}, and tlu* low degree of lustre 
upon it* imp< rfect conehoida! fracnire; 
common hroini < onl % winch, though it still 
show* ti ace* of ligneous texture, is of a 
moic tii m ron*i*lenc} than the rest of the 
t undies, and pussc*<c*' highei degrees of 
lu*tr« upon it* more perfect < onchoidal 
fracture. Home vaicta* of black co/J 
immediately join 1 1 lose of blown i oal. 
Tlie\ aie, inMi iaal % of a \ehet-hlack cul- 
oi* geiierall} inclining In brown, *imng 
IiiMrc. and |Me*i*iiti!ig, in everv direction, 
a larire and perh*et eoiichoidal fracture ; 
slatt (oal. pc»**e**iiig a nioie or le** coarse, 
*l.it\ *n net in**, win h, however, Mend to 


Fans, and ,<tJI l.itei in London. Tiny 
serve a* mean* of communication berwn n 
different jiajl.* of tin* citv.and contain a 
huge i mml hu of pa**engi p*, with qiianti 
ue* of newspaper*, funiitun*, Ac. The 
ftire at Pan* i* vert clieap. Quite jeci nt- 
*]\, a stage-coach L g.ui to run tnuu Fan* 
to Orlean*, containing f»0 pa**cn::i i-. * 

C *o4in i la t Tr x\y a *tale oi pim.iw" 
of Mexico, bounded 1*7. bt Tainuulipu*, S 
by New Leon. S. \V. toy Durango, \\ by 
Chihuahua. its northern boundary mid 
* extent are not well defined, if i»\\afi n*dtoy 
the Kio did Norte and it* hnuirlie*. r rii«* 
«€‘lnef towns are Montelo\ez and Salullo. 

Toak. (See for//.) 

('oal coii-bt< (w*.entiaih of e,*ubona- 
ceous iimtUT, and, in one \ and}, the blind 
coal (see rfnthrafiic). tin* is neaih pure; 
-but in tlie greater niuuber of the \urn*tu s 
of coal then* is pn*M*ni a soil, lutiiiiiiiiou< 
matter, which con imuiucatf> to them m»ui»* 
pcJTOiw proj*erti"S. Tlio*e winch contain 
much bittuiien are highly inflammable, and 


be lnthi r a kind of lamellar n»iiq»o*ilHm 
than real tiacMie; Joliatid toaL ie*eniMmi 
it. « tnl\ the lamina me tlmim i . and tow.** 
<oa / in j#ke manner. onl\ lit** componen r 
pitrrit le* ai«* *mallei. and approai b tort 
pianola! appearance . ttrnwl nmK with- 
out vi*tble c«nnpo*ition. and having a flat, 
coiichoid.il tract me in even diicctioii, WitJi 
but little b'*tte, b\ wlucb it \* disnnguisl.- 
«*d from pitch < gal. All these kind*' an* 
joined h\ iiuriK mu* transition*, *o that 
ofb*ii laconics (louhtful to which of them 
we -should ascribe certain sjieniiieii*, 
tlwmidi tie} undoubted!) aiv members of 
tin- -pi cn s. — A* tlie preceding \aricto*j 
of coal consj-t of variable projauiioii*’ of 
bitumen and rarimn, tbev, of cours/yniM 
varv in their inilammabilit}. Several va- 
n**ti»s In coiiKtsofl. and oiberscoke, when 
kindled, oi, hi oilier words, allow of the 
separation of the bituminous from the car- 
bonaceous part. AVe pei cei vc this sepa- 
ration in its combustion in a common tiic: 
the coal, when kindled, svvclhng and soft- 
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ojaing, exhaling a kind of bitumen,' and 
burning with amokc and light ; while, 
afte* a certain period, these appearances 
cease, and It bums only with a red light. 
The* separation is effectiid more completely 
hy the application of heat in close vessels: 
the bitumeh is melted out, and there is 
disengaged ammonia, partly in tile state 
of carbonate with empyreurnatic oil, 'and 
the cool gas (a variety of carbureted hy- 
drogen), often mixed vyitii carbonic acid 
and sulphurated hydrogen, the- carbona- 
ceous matter being, in a great measure, 
left, forming coke. —The decomposition of 
foal is carried on, on a large scab*, wtyh a 
new to collect the products; the gas being 
used to afford an artificial light, which is 
clear, steady, easily regulated, and eco- 
nomical; the bituminous i natter, or min- 
eral tar, being applied to the uses for which 
vegetable tar and pitch are employed, and 
the coked eoal being used in the smelting 
of metallic ores, and for various other pur- 
poses, when* an elevated and steady tern- 
|K»ratun‘ is needed. — Coal, excluding an- 
thracite, has lieen Mip|K»M*d to* 1 m* of vege- 
table origin. There is a remarkable grad- 
uation from hituiiiinated wood to |k rfect 
coal. In some varieties, the structure^ and 
even the remains of plant** are apparent, 
and it** chemical composition agree** with 
that of vegetable matter. It is difiicuh to 
determine, however, m what inannei it Iimr 

* e'en formed, or hy what operation* the 
vegetable niuttei, from winch it has origi- 
u.Ued, lias been so tar modified, a** to ha\e 
assumed the piojierties tmdei which it ex- 
ist*. And there are many geillogists who 
legnnl it, in common with anthracite, a** an 
original mineral deposit. — The varieties 

• (died sltth folititui rt»fd s roarer null* 
um ml coal , and jnhh null , occur cluefh in 
the coal fonnation. si»me varieties of pitch 
coal, ulso the moor e»«ab bimuimous wood, 
atid common brown coal, are met with m 
the formations above the chalk : the earthy 
coal, pint some varieties of hpuminmis 
wood and common blown coal, an* often 
included in diluvial and alluvial liitritus. 
Tlie coal warns alternate with beds of 
slaty clay and common clay, sandstone, 
limestone, sand* \e. Tin > are often as- 
sociated with vegetable organic remains, in 
slaty clay ; bomeipue*>, also, w ltli shells, and 
having iron pyrites intermixed with them. 
Bituminous eoal 1 ** *o universally distrib- 
uted, that it is unnecessary to attempt tin* 
enumeration of its localities. It abounds, 
mthc I-. Stales, m Pcnitsy h miia, Virginia, 
Ohio, and the Western States generally. 

1 Coalition, in chemistry : the reunion 
or combination of ports which had More 


been separated, fn the beginning of the 
, French revolution, the French authors* 
used this expression, by way of contempt. 4 
to- denote the confederation of several 
powers against France ; the word aBiancs 
appearing to them, perhaps, too noble for 
the object. * From that time, the word has 
been received * into diplomatic language; 
but there is generally some idea of re- 
proach connected with the use of h. The 
diplomatists of the continent of Eurofie 
have made this distinction between alliance 
and coalition, that the former is more 
general, the latter is directed against a 
particular enemy, for a distinct object. 
The first coalition pgainst France was 
concluded between Austria and Pruraia 
for the preservation of the constitution of 
the Herman empire, and for chocking the 
progress of the French revolution (Till 
of Feb., 171*^). The sef ionite jieace with 
Prussia, concluded at Bale (5th of Apn), 
17! >5), and tlu* line of demarcation for the 
north of (ierinany, were the first steps to 
tic* dissolution of the Herman empire. 
The next coalition is that of 1793. Ger- 
many declared war (SMofMarch),nmi was 
* attcrwanls, joined by Portugal, Naples, 
Tuscany, anil the pope. In addition to 
this, a treaty of alliance was concluded at 
Loudon, between Great Britain and Rus- 
**ia. The third is the triple nlhanee itered 
into at St. Petersburg, by Russia. Austria 
and Great Britain ( fc 4Hth of Sept., 1795), at a 
tune when several princes of the empire 
w ithdrew tlieir tronjis\ This coalition was 
dissolved by the |H*ace of C*uni|>o-Foniiio, 
between \ustria ami I 'ranee, in which, at 
the same time, a general congress fra the 
conclusion of |M*ace with the whole em- 
pire xx ns appointed at Rastadt (9th of Dec,, 
17*17, to April, 1 7! >9). The negotiations » 
xvhieh took phve hen* were declared null , 
by Austria; for, during them, a new coali- 
tion (the fourth) had lieen formed Mxxeen 
Russia, tin* Porte (‘23d of Dec., 179t>) and 
England. Austria uiftl Naples nl-o, won*, 
induced to join it. Separate treaties of 
pcuci* dissolved it again, viz. the jieuce of 
l.iiiieville with Austria anti Gentium (9th 
of Feh„ I HOI), that of d*’ lore nee with Na- 
ples piSth of March, 1H0I ), that of Ran** 
xvilh Russia (Mb of Oct., 1 HOI), of Paris 
with the Porte (!*rh of Oct.), and of Amiens 
xx ith Great Britain ('doth of March, IHlfcP. 
Of all these states. Great Britain ‘first de- 
clared war against France (lHth of April, 
IHOft), anti, m April, 1S05, new negotja- 
tions xv ere begun lietvxeen England, Rus- 
sia, Austria and Prussia, for another curie- 
turn (the fifth) against France. At Peters- 
burg, the two first powers .contracted to 
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a general copfrdfration of the Euro- 
pean states against France, for the rentora- 
, lion of peace and tlie |M>liti«al balance, and 
for the foundation of a federative sysiefn 
adapted to secure the rights of nations. 
AH die powers wen 1 to lie united to join 
this confederacy. In the «iifW year, it 
was partly dissolved liy the peace of Pm*- 
burg with. AtiMna (2»>th of Dec., 1805), 
and completely by tlie l>e«cc of Fans 
wrtli Russia (‘Jflth ot" July , 18(X>). Prussia, 
which till then had not taken an active 
part, thought herself strong enough tb 
encounter Franco single-handed. The 
accession of England and Russia (liesidcs 
the previous junrtiop of Saxony, and, 
proUihlv, of other temporizing cabinets) 
produced the sixth coalition. The p**aee 
of Tilsit (7th and IXh of July, 1807), put an 
« ml to this union ; and the |*eaee at \ icn- 
na (14tli of Oct., 1800' tenmnated the 
Austrian coalition with England (the h*v- 
entin. Finally, we may mention uiidu 
tin*- lrt*ad the last great alliance against 
France. It consisted lir-i of Hu^ia and 
England, but wa> increased m succession 
by tlie addition of Sjwin and Portugal, 
Sweden, Prussia. Austria, thifc (hriimn 
princes xvitli few exception.-, Naples, and, 
at last, Denmark. It ended with the 
peace of Pifins (.‘list of Max, 1H-D. The 
return of Napoleon, however, in lf-15. 
revived it. Fium this -piling the ••holy 
alliance** of Ru--ia. \ustnu and Pui-m, 
which was joined by the king of France, 
at Aix-ln-riiapelle lij. v.j, tn 1H.* In 
England and the V. Mate- of \orth Ana i- 
ica, the word rwthfnn i- u-4 d to denote 
the union of several jiartics or their leader* 
against another jMirty : hut it id way*- e\- 
pn*»es something odious Thus, lor m- 
-tance, the party of Pitt denounced th* 
''Oitlilvm of Fox and North 

FovTiii •Vrm*'. I. the Mirc'M! vio»n 
by a knight : *2. the cn-ign- armorial of y 
family : so called, lieoause originally woin 
on some part of the armor, "lie iroiigiii »- 
to be referred to the age of chivalrt, when 
they were ns-umed a- emhlenialM of the 
adventures hue, liopi- \e„oftli» knight,, 
and were useful for distinguishing mdi- 
Vidimls, whom it was difficult to u cngiu-e, 
-covered, as they were, from head to loot, 
with armor. This, ^xhuiis, may even 
have been the origin of the usage. 
every thiilgelse In-came lietedit.iry in Eu- 
ro|K\— ehtati**, digiuta *, titles, prmli g**-,- - 
tio the favorite emblem ofth* knight lifetime 
the adopted badge of the family, tlie fig. 
um*or diameters employed in them In-gnu 

r receive mimes, and the lancu.ige and 
uaice of heraldry fq. v.j wu* lbnned. 


The right to bear arms thus became a dis- 
tinctive mark of gentle birth. In France, 
the feudal privileges and nobility were 
alwlishcd' by the revolution, fhiucr Na- 
poleon, the inqicrinl nobltpge wore a cer- 
tain number of feathers, indicative of their 
niuk : a simple chevalier, 1; a' baron, 3; 
a duke, 7. 

Fobalt occurs alloyed with arsenic, 
nickel and other metals, and minemltzi'd 
bv oxygen ami by arsenic acid. It is ob- 
tained, alter the ore has been masted and! 
calcined, in the state of au oxide, impure 
from the prepuce of other metallic oxides. 
WKp tins oxide is obtained in a stall 1 of* 
purity, mid reduced to the metallic state, 
we are presented with a na tal of a white 
color, inclining to gray, and, if tarnished, 
to ted, with a moderate lustre. Its frac- 
ture I- compact; it is hard, brittle, and of 
a specific gravity of 7 c. Like nickel, it i> 
sensibly magnetic, and is susceptible of 
In'iiig tendered ]M*rmiinciitly so. It un- 
deigoes little change in the an, hut atrsorlis 
oxygen when heated m open vessels. It 
is attacked vfitli difficulty hy sulphuric or 
muriatic acid, but is readily oxidi/ed by 
means of nitric arid. There aic but two 
oxides of cobalt known. The piotoxid*' 
i> of an ash-gray color, and i* the ha-is i»t 
the suit- of cobalt, mo-1 of whn h 'in* of a 
pink hue. When heated to mines- hi open 
\« -eK it iih-oih- oxygen. anil i- converted 
into the peioxid**. It may In- prepared In 
decomposing the carbonate of cohalt hy 
heat, in a vr—rl from which the atmo— 
phene an i- excluded. It is rasjlv known 
by u> giving a him* tint ImuXiv when 
melted with it, and is employ < d m the arts, 
m -the foim of -malt, for coiiuminicutmg a 
similar color to gins**, to eai then vv ate, anti lo 
pom hiii. Suit ilt % nj powder blue, is made 
hy meltiug time part- of line white -nia 1 , 
or e.ilcmed lhnts, with two of pm if ied 
pei ii l-as|i and one of cobalt ore, piriunisly 
calcined, and lading it out of the pots mm 
a ve— el of cold wiitu; alter \\ itic It, lie 
dark-blue glass, or zalfre, i- ground, 
washed over, and distributed into ditlei cut 
shade- of colors, which shmh- «iv occa- 
sioned hy the dillcicul qualities of the t/rc, 
ami the coarser and lmei grinding of (lie 
/jKiwder. Smalt, liesidcs Isiiig used to 
stain gla-*s and potteiy, is often substituted, 
in panning, for lillrn-iiinriiic blue, tuid is 
likewise employed to give to j taper and 
linen ii Hindi tinge. The nuinate of 
cobalt is celebrated a- a sympatht fir ink* 
When diluted with wutcjr, so as to Ibrm 
u pale pink solution, and ilien employed 
a- ink, the letters wlm It aieimisible in the 
cold, become blue, if gently heated. It is* 
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prepared by dissolving one part of zaffre till 1791, when the regiment was relieved ' 
in two of diluted nitric aria, with the aid and sent home. Seijeant-major Cobbett 
of heat, adding to it of muriate of soda one Ma re left the service,, and terminated hi* ' 
part, and diluting with 20, parts of water., milifhry career. In 1792, he first came to 
The jicroKidc of colmlt is pf a black color, the U. States^ after a short visit to France 
and is easily formed in the way already Jle t>egan Ills carfceV in Philadelphia, as u ' 
' mentioned. It docs not unite 1 with acids*; writer of political pamphlets under the 
and, when digested in muriatic acid, the Well known naino of Peter Porcupine , 
proto-rnuriute of cobalts generated with soon after .engaged m the business of a 
the disengagement of chlorine. When bookseller. in tiiat city, ami published, af- 
wrongly heated in close vessels, it gives oft' the same time, a daily newspaper,, called 
oxygen, and is converted into the protox- the Porcupine . The French 'interest, 
ide . — On s of cobalt : 1. White cobalt ore, winch then prevailed in the U. States, he 
or bright white cobalt ore , consists, princi- oppos'd witli great \ iolciye^mihgling the 
)>aU v,of cobalt and arsenic. Its color if tin- rtiarsest j terminal abuse with the severest 


white, liable to taruudi, with little lustre. 
It oeeuis maw\e and crystallized, in 
cii 1 h;s and m octohcdrous. it is liard and 
brittle. Specific gravity, 7.d to 7.7. Be- 
fore the blow pi] h‘, it melts, and giyes an 
niscnical smoke and odor. It tonus a 
metallic globule, and gives to Itorax a blue' 
color. It ocelli** cluelh m pi inutiye rocks, 
and is frequently acrujniuinied with bis- 
muth. It is ft Hind iihm abundantly iii 
(iennam, Sweden and Norway, and also 
emus in several othei European coun- 
tries. 2. (Snip cobalt ore i" an alloy of eo*- 
balt with arsenic and iron, and is >ome- 


jiolitical invective. Having been con-* 
yieted for a libel on doctor Kush, and con 
demned in $5000 damages, he left the . 
country, and returned to England in 1800. 
Here lie published the \\ orks of Peter 
Poieiipme, containing a faithful Picture of 
the 1’. States, &c. (London, 1801. 12 vol>., 
Syo.), consisting of "elections. from the 
fWa/mi#, \\ itli remarks illustrating then i, 
and of his other |ter*nnal and ]H>hrica! 
writing", prey iou*l\ published m America. 
This w oik w as dedicated "to a declared 
enemy of vepubfieuns and levellers." In 
it, doctor Priestley ( Observations on Priest * 


tunes aecompaiiied with small portions of Ity's Ermgi atwn i, doctor Rush !in the 

i i .... i i. .1. l. . i ... i ■* i 


nickel and bismuth. Its culm is ligln- 
giay ; liable to tarnish. It occurs iikmu* 
or disseminated, and i" neyei rrWulli/erit 
If lias been found in the I . Stall s, at 
('hatliam, Emui., but has not, Intiieito, 
Itcen wrought advantageously It nl*o 
occurs in Bohemia, Saxony and France. 
Ik Rut tobalt on is a Indiate'l alternate 


Rush- Light), doetor Franklin, were 
unsparingly abused. He *»on ate *r cstab- 
h"hed the \\ eckly Political Register (com 
menced in I8(r2),w Inch has bet u conducted 
yutli considerable talent, but great hitvr- 
icss. In IclO, lie y\ as convicted of a hind 
with intention to excite a mutiny, and con- 
demned to confinement ill Newgate, and 


of cobalt, of a beautiful |teaeh-blo""oni led 
color. It occurs massive, di""eminated. 
anti in minute crystals. It accoinpame" 
other on's of cobalt. 

(huuii'iT, WiUiani.a notorious political 
writer in England and \incrica, wus horn 
m 17b<», in the county of Surry, England, 
the son of a funnel, fiom wlmm lie re- 
ceive^ the iiiduiicnts of bis etlucation — 
reading, writing ami arithmetic. In 17811, 
lie left tlit‘ plough ft»r London, yyhere lit' 
became' “mi uudeist tapping quill-driver,” 
as hi* calls himself, to an attorney in 
(jiniy V Inn. This employ incut uot suiting 
lus restless disposition, hi* enlisted as u 
common soldier m 1784, and remained m 
England a year, spending Ins leisure hours 
iu reudmgaml study, part km daily in the 
study of grammar. * lie wrote out" the 
whole of Ijow ilfs gniinmm two or three 
times, got it by heart, ami related it eyery 
morning and evening. He then sailed to 
join liis regiment in \inenca,and remained 
there, in Novu Scotia and New Brunswick, 


lo pay a line of £ 1000. AkhougJi the 
line x\B" paid by a subscription among lns‘ 
friend", he addressed a letter to the king ir* 
1*28, pray nig his majesty to restore him tie* 
sum. In 1M5, he heeame the clmmpion 
of Napoleon, whom In* had previously 
(leaded witli the utmost vehemence.* In 
1817, he agtiin visitetl America : but wt 
‘smn after find him Ih England, where, 
in IH9, he published hi" } em's Residence 
in \nienca. He tvjs never naturalized in 
tin* J\ Sum**, objecting to the oath re- 
t pined, abjuring all allegiance to any othei 
j tower. He now connected himself with 
tilt* party called radicals ; and we often 
fmd him haranguing at public* meetings 
with great success: but, a convicted libel- 
ler on lH>tli sides of tin* Atlantic, twice 
east out by Ins own country , and us often 
rejected by America, alternately praising, 
abusing, calumniating and panegyrizing 
the same party. Ins inconsistency and 
contradictions have much diminished his 
liitluence, notwithstanding his great ad- 
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" dra^imd his popular Aloquence. f Besides elusion hf the peace of Teffchdt* In 1790/ 
his works already mentioned, the prin-; he was sent to Brabant to treat with the 
dpol are Parliamentary Debates, fhkn insurgent Netherlander; hut tlie states, 
,1803— 10— 1L 20 vols. 8vo. ; Maitmrfn- re fus6d to receive him, on which lie re* 


*gbus, or English Grammar for the Use of tired to Luxembourg, where he published 
Frenchmen, which has obtained great a declaration, by which the emperor of 
reputation in France, where it lias passed Germany revoked all those edicts which 
through many editions (the examples, il- lmd caused tlic insurrection, and reCmab- 
lustrating the rules, are severe attacks on lisFied the previous state of atfairs, Hi*, 
'royalty): ins Lifts written by himself "Failure on this occasion probably prevented ' 
(181fi)YTrentise on C^bbettV Corn* (1828) : him from lieing again employed till 1801, 
(the title-puge of this work is pruned on when he was sent ambassador to Paris, 
paper made of the husks of Indian corn), through the credit of liis cousin, and re- 
In tin? latter part of 1821), he was engaged nituned there till 1805. Ho died Aug, 30, 
in delhering lectures on the causes of tie* 181(J. He was the last of the Tamil) oP 
existing distress in England, tuid the best ColientA 

means of relieving it. Coat (in Chinese, Shamo ) ; a great des- 

Cobentzl, Louis, count of, son of count ert in the central part of Asia, evtendiug 
John of Cobcntzl, a diplomatist m the from the source?* of the Indus tun I Ganges, 
Austnon jemee, was bom at BruswK in lievond those of the Amour, from 23 to 
17.% He entered first into the military 24 degrees of longitude in length, and va- 


in tin? latter part of 1821), he was engaged 
in delhering lectures on the causes of tlm 
existing distress in England, tuid the best 
means of relieving it. 

Cobevtzi., Louis, count of, son of count 
John of Cobcntzl, a diplomatist m the 
Austrian jemee, was Inirn at Brussels in 
17% He entered first into the military 


sen ice of Austria, vva» appointed nnm-tcr ning from 3 to 10 degrees of latitude in 
at Copenhagen, after the revolution of breadth. Bur little i< known of tins im- 
1771, and at tin* court of Frederic ifie mensc 'region, of alu>ui 847,000 square 
Great, from 1775 to 1778. In 1770, he miles m extent. Ifc* gieat elevation, and 


was sent on an embus*} to Catharine Jl 
of Russia, w hose favor he. secured bv hit 
gallantry, and bv com jibing f *md taking 
part himself in comedies at her pm ate 
theatre. In 1795, lie concluded a grand 
triple alliance between Russia, England 
and Austria, against the French republic. 
Being recalled to Vienna the following 
year, he wa> again Miiplov rd m politicul 
negotiations. He was out* of (lie plenipo- 
tentiaries w ho signed the treat} of ( ampo- 


the salt with winch it is ' impregnated, 
render it vert coLI- Tin* frightful uni- 
formity of vaM fields of sand and gravel i*-, 
ban IK hioketi by the small rivers, lined 
with narrow tracts of pasture, by tin* sal: 
lake**, and a li*\v fertile na*e* interspersed 
line and there, like islands in the ocean 
few little lull* rise out of tin* general 
level, which extends all mound the travel- 
ler, as far as the eye cun reach. The 
small Mongolian horses wander about 


Fonmo, U*tvvi*en Austria and France. in m large droves, and tin* wild dpggitat 
October, 171*7, und was nb*n sent to the snatches n 'mist} meal from th* pastures, 
congress o(‘ Ra^tinlt. In the following The eamel l* commonly used bv jhc Muii 
vear, lie held a conferenee, at Self/, with gob to traiis|>ort burden*. 


Francis do Neufclmteau, a mcinl>ei of tin* 
executive director) . re*]M«ctiiig tin* insult 
offered to Bcrnudotte at Vienna. He tiien 
returned to Petersburg, wliynce lie wa* 
summoned, and sent to Lunev ilk* • apd 
there concluded a treat} of jve cc with 
France, in Ff bruart, 18UL A few months 
« after, he was appointed minister of state 
and vice-chancellor for the depaifmeiit of 
foreign affairs at Vienna, pin 1M)5, la* 
followed the Austrian Court to Oh'uiit/, 
and diedtit Vienya ui 180!*. 

Cobrstzl, John Philip, count d**, cousin 
of the last mentioned individual, was bom 


Cokm’xtz (nncientl) ( 'mfiunituu from 
I*.** MiUNtioti nt tin* confluence of the Rhui*' 
and Moselle), foimerly the residence of 
the electoi of 'Treves, then chief place of 
the French department of the Rhine ami 
Moselle, now tht* rupital of* the Prussian 
circle of govt rnment f Regii runtrsbrzirk ) of 
Cohlem/ (iH'longing to the pmviiice of 
the Lower Rhine), containing 1U28 square 
miles, with iUl7,470 inhabitants, is situated 
on a most clianuuig spot. Opposite fW 
blent? I* Tlmlehrenbreitittem, a small jdace 
on the nght liank of the majestic river, at 
the foot of the rock. on winch the Pun* 


jnCaroiola in 1741. He was made a conn- 
sell or oT financt* in 17d2, and atbrvvaids 
privy counsellor at BnLvseli. In J77!«, he 
Una omplnyed as a diplomatist at the eou- 

Bv buy lerm this modest g«>titlemaii d^^it^uau^ 
Indian corn or maize, the ruluvation of wiud) iu* 
bai been endeavoring to introduce auiun^ hi» 
countrymen , 


sums rebuilt the fortifications of Kbren- 
breitstein, and r**ndcn‘d it one of the most 
remarkable productions of military arc hi-, 
tincture, Ovvr the Mosi'lie is a bndge of 
5Hfi pac^, resting upon 1 1 arches of stone 
From this l»ridge there is one of the finest 
views* on the Rhine. Tobleiifz (1050 
houses and 14,900 inhabitants) conul w t^ 
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r <rf the old city and the new, or CJeroebt- which ate well authenticate death hart 
« city, and is, in general, well built. There fallowed within a few. minutes ; under 1 
> are several line public buildings. An ordinary circumstances, a few hodra is the 1 ' 
aqueduct; constructed by the last elector, longest term that intervenes fromthe in* 

• brings the driest wuter.from a height- near diction of ‘the bite till £he, death of the 
Mettemich, over the Moselle* bridge, into sufferer, where prompt measures for his 
all quartets of the city. The chief articles relief have not been itsorted to. So uu- 
of commerce are the Moselle wines and fnerous are these droadfill vipers in some 
French wines. About one mile from the parte of India and Africa, ' that they are 
city is a building, formerly a Carthusian frequently found iu dwelling-houses, and, 

r monastery, which is well worthy the at- iu some instances, have taken up their 
tent ion of travellers, on accouiit of the 'quarters in tlie beds. Death of nece&sity 
view which it affords of the two rivers on must follow, under such circumstances, 
which the city stands. Tins building is should the animoi be alaimed or irritated 

* nobr ehaiured into a fort culled Hwinm- •by any sudden motion. In case a bite is 
kopf. On the other side of the Moselle received from this (or, indeed, any other) 
fort Francis is situated. These* two forts venomous creature, -the drst thing to he 
protect the city on the Jed lmnk of the. done is to make a firm and well-sustained 
Rhine, and some other fortifications ure to pressure beyond tlie wound, qn the side 
Ik.* added. These works, with tlm** of nearest the heart. The excellent experi- ' 
the strong furtrevt of Ehrcnhreitsu m(q.v.), merits of doctor Peunock, which nave 
will render Cohlcutz one of tlie. strongest lmrn already referred to, prove tliat a suf- 


fortresscs, and a vefy ituporrant defence 
to (Germany, particularly to the Prussian 


ficient degree of pressure thus kept up 
will prevent the poison from affecting die 


motuirchy. The ronlluence of the two system; and this w rendered evident by 
rivers has always given <\ ►blent/ great thu good effects derived from Ligatures 


military importance, even in the tune of 
the Romans, who htiiit a strong rump 
here. On the roa.l from C*oh|eut/ to r<>- 
login* is the inoiinment of geuenil M.u- 
ceau, mentioned by lord Ilyron in Childc 
Harold's Pilgrimage. 

t'oBRi da < 'apfi.lo ; tlie Poruigm^e 
trivial tunny of the viptra mtja ; the hooded 
snake , or r t/*r, of the Ihiglish ; stiptnt a 
luMltts of the French; a icptile of the 
nr ist venomous nature, found in various 
degree*# of abundance hi ' different Jiot 
countries of the old continent, anil in the 
island*, ml jhreiit. The sjMvies of the vi- 
|K»i kind are all lemarkahle for the tii.in- 
ner til which tin;} spread out or fatten 
tlie sides, of the neck and head when dis- 
turb'd or irritated. In the cobra da caprilo , 


applied around hnten limbs, above the 
wound, i>y the natives of India, though 
Mil'll ligatures generally act hut impeifc- 
f •••fly. The good edicts of pressure, com- 
bined With the ..dvantage of*w ithdraw ing 
tin* poison, will lie obtained by -••pplyiiig a 
well exbaitstcd cupping-glass over the 
w omul ; a substitute for winch may al- 
ii lost always lie made of a drinking glass, 
sm^ll bottle, & r., if pro|»er cups lie not at 
liand. It would lie well for persons trav- 
elling or reading when' these vi^rs are 
common, to be provided with a bottle of 
volatile alkali, or spirits of hartshorn, 
w Inch, applied tet tlie w oiuid sov era! tunes 
a day, and taken intemall}, in doses of 30' 
to 40 drop>, reflated according to eir- 
ci m Mauces, will avert the injurious ccm- 


tho eoiifon nation necosirv to this action ^equence of the jaii^on. To heighten the 
i* found in the mort |>erfect condition, as curiosity of the multitude, the jugglers of 
the aninml is provided with a set of rilis India select these ceiiuihous reptiles for 
or bonv processes, moved by appropriate their exhibitions, and, having extracted 
muscles on the sides of the neck, w lucli, their tang*, keep them iu cages or baskets, 
when expanded, give the antenor fiart of to exhibit as dancing snakes. When the 
the body the np|H*iirutice of an oveihang- cdjrr is opened, the juggler begins playing 
ing arch or hood ; on the middle of w Inch, u|>on a pipe or other instrument ; wh$iv- 
jposterior to the eyes, is a greenish-} ellow upon the viper assumes tlie erect attitude, 


mark, resembling the run of a juir of distends its hood, and remains balancing 


spectacles. Fiom thi*» mark the French 
name is derived. When disturbed by the 
approach of an individual, or any noise, 
the cobra raises tlie* antenor part of its 
body, so as to appear to stand erect, ex- 
pands its hood, and is pivphrcd to inflict a 
deadly wound. So exceedingly poison- 
ous is its bite, that, in numerous* instances 
yoL, in. 24 


itself in this jiosihoii until tlie music is 
sus|>ended. It is, however, moat proba- 
ble, that this viper, in common with liz- 
ards and other auimals, is peculiarly af- 
fected by musical sounds. A friend, who 
lutsaed a considerable time in the kingditwr 
of Avn, informed us, that a cobra entered 
a room while a gentleman was playingon 

A * 



^ and advanced gently to#arda 
Bo long as the music continued ; 
whenever it was rtisjwnded, the animal 
lathed* and when it was entirely stopped, * 
it gradually withdrew. This circumstance 
' induced them to sj»are the viper, which 
' uniformly made its appearance on several 
successive days w lien the flute was played. 
With the exception of the spectacle jimrk 
on the hack of the neck, and its distensi- 
ble liood, the cobra is not especially dis- 
tinguished from other vipers. Its rotors. 
nro dull, lieing a dark-greenish-brown, 
lighter towards the inferior jwrts. 

Coat rg ; ii Saxon principality in cen- # 
tral (ierniany, bounded by a munlier of 
other small (lennnn prinr.ipuljfics. The 
eoimtry is mostly mountainous, with fer- 
tile plains: minerals mid forests abound 
in it, According to die law of August, 
1821, regulating the eolistitutioii of the 




nay, and theJShglfeh at thinkirk,? and, in 
consequence of this, Coburg was again , 
defeated at Fleujmiiuid Aldenhovcn. He 
retreated over dm Rhine, gave up his com- 
mand, and dfed in his native city in 1815. 

Coburg, Sax£, prince. IahijkiM of. 
(See Leopold^ and Charlotte Augusta.) 

Cocacina ; an tuinual jiublic festival in- 
rtitutei! by die government of Naples, m 
which food and wine m fountains and 
from Iwrrcltt am ghen to the fieople. f 
Hence if is said of a country of comfort 
mid plenty , “ It is the land of Cockaigne.” 
Something similar Were the congiitna of 
the ancient Homans. — Mats dc rocagnc ; • 
mastslicM neared with snap for the public 
amusement, which those who bate cour- 
age for the enterprise endrutor to elitnh, 
for the sake of a prize which is fixed on 
the top. 

Cot i nt, Henry , burn, l(»44, at Ilrrineii, 


jinneijiahty, there is a body of representa- 
tives, who have a \oice in legislation, and 
particularly ill the imposition of tuxes. 
According to the law of Dec. 1 1, 1809, the 
feudal privileges were to to* utiohshcd by 
degrees, Coburg has one vote in the gen- 
eral assembly of the diet, and is bound to 
furnish a 'contingent of 800 moil to the 
forces of the German confederation. The 
duke of Saxc-Cobui*g reconod, in the di- 
\ision of the former dukedom of Gnth.i- 
Alteiihurg (edict of Not. 15, 1 s2i>). the 
duchy of Gotha, and scteral smaller frni- 
tones ; so diut the dominions of the pi* n- 
ent duke of Saxe-Cohurg-Gotliu comprise 
JHiO square imles, and 139,440 mli.ilut.iht*./ 
of which 201 square miles and 83,000 in- 
habitants arc comprised m the prineip.iliiy 
of Coburg and its de|K»ndenen ^ which 
were subject to the duke prewou** to the 
large accession of territory just men- 
tioned. 

Coburg , the capital of the atone duke- 
dom, is situated in the to-autifiil It/grund 
(valley of the It/), with 8100 inhabitant*/ 
pn excellent school {gymnasium ri lust if „ 

, several inanu factories, iw r o fairs, and eon- 
’ Adorable trade. 


studied ut Leyden in 1 fit 17, and, in 1 (170, 
in Ihiglaml ; was, in 1(172, professor of law 
at Heidelberg, tuid, in 1(188, at Ctreehc, in 
1(2V, regular pmle^or of law's* at Frtink- 
liut on tin* Oder; icpnind to the Hague, 
m 1702, without gning up his office, on 
occasion of the di-put«s us to the heredi- 
taiy sin cession of the house of Orange; 
lecened for Iiin sen ices in 17 HI, the rank 
of baron of tie* empiie. and died in 17 1‘A. 
As a lawyer, lie was the oracle of many 
eoijrts, and Ins ^y stern of German public 
law / juris pttbhfi pnuhnlw) was almost 
a umwTNil iieadeliueal ti xt-toiok of this 
■sen n«V Cuoceii did not owe Ins profound 
juridical learning -o much to skilful leaeii- 
er**,fi»i In had<oii!y heard leetun eiqi the in- 
stitute-, hut to Ins great mdtKiy, which he 
earrud to Mich an extent, that lie allowed 
hut a few hours « aeh night to *deep. li\t d 
with the utmost 1 ciii]KTuiico, and c\en 
abstained sevi nil y ear- from taking din- 
ner. lie was mild, obliging, and of nil 
e\« inplan honesty and disinterestedness. 
Ills deputations Eurritativius nniosfr, 
and Ihsmrt. rant .‘Jigiomnh*, form 4 \ols. 
Itu. : bis (\nmtia *t Jhductionrs , 2 Cols, 
in folio; hi*- iirutius iUuxtralvs , If \ols. in 


Coburg. Frpdenc Josia>,duko of 8a\e- 
Cohtirg, an Austrian fold-marshal, w«in 
lioni in 1737 ; in 1788,took Chor/un, and, 
in connexion with the Russian gvueial 
Suwaroff* defeated the Turks at Foesani 
in 1789, and conquered Bucharest. In 
1793, he commanded against the French, 
was victorious at Aldenhmcn and IWr- 
winden, took Valenciennes, Condo, Cam- 
. brav and Landreoy ; hut w hen the duke 
.o f Yjp rk separated himself from the Aus- 
transin order to besiege Dunkirk, Coburg 
was beaten at Maubeuge, Clerfayt at Torn - 


folio. — His eldest son, Samuel, baron of 
Corceii, toirn, J079, at lloidellierg, was, 
hi 1702, pro!i*ssnr at Fnmkfort on the 
Oder, and rose, through many degnrs, to 
the dignity of gtand chancellor of all the 
Prussian dominions. He died in 1755.--- 
Charle* Iaiuis (toecen, xvlm died in 1808, 
in .Prussia, was the, last of this distin- 
guished fymily. 

Cow us, in zoology ; a genus of insects 
of the order of keterupttrti, family gattin- 
secta. (jeperie character : anlenwr fili- 
fonn, of 10 or 11 articulations in both 
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sexes, shorter than the body; rostrum , to their importance as an article of com-' 

• au]., i 4 L- ' si a A.- • 


Incoming gall-elh&ped* or shield-shaped 
after impregnation. [These little insects 
are rcmaritnble for many 'peculiarities in 


or shield-shaped that the most brilliant dyes and the most ‘ 
These little insects beautiful pigments, as well* as tlie basis of 
iuny 'peculiarities in the most useful kinds of cement, are their 


tlicir habits and conformation. The males product, it will lie acknowledged, that to 
arc elonguted in their form, have long, large none of the insect tribe* except, primps, 
wings, and are destitute of any obvious to the bee and the gall insect, are we more 


means of suction; the females, on the 
contrary, are of a rounded or oval form, 
have no wings, hilt posM*ss a l>eak or 
sucker, attached to the breast, by which 


indebted than to these singular and appa- 
rently insignificant little beings. * Kennes, f 
the scarlet grain of Poland, cochineal, lac- 
lake, lac-dye, and all the modifications of 


they fix themselves to the plants on yhicli %gum-lae, are either die perfect insects 


they live, and through w hich they draw 
their nourishment. At a certain jmtiou 


dried, or the secretions which they form. 
The first mentioned sul*»ta|ice is the coccua 


of their life, the females attach themselves ilitls. It is found in great abundance* 


to the plant or tree xvliich tliev inhabit, 
and remain thereon immovable during the 
rest of their existence. In this situation, 


upon a spcics of evergreen oak (quercus 
rorrifrra ), wiiich grows in many parts of 
Europe, und lias been the basis of a crim- 


they am impregnated by the male ; after son d\e from the earliest ages of the arts, 
which, their body increase* considerably, It was known to the Phoenicians before 
m many species’ losing its original form, the time, of Moses ; the Greeks used it 
and assuming that of a gall, and, after de- under the name of kokms, and the Arabians 
positing the eggs, drying up, and forming under that of formes. From the Greek 
a habitation tor the young. This change ’ and Arabian terms, and from the Latin 


of form i.* not, how r e\er, constant to all 
the species, which has given ri**e to a ill- 
usion of the genus into two sections: — 
those which assume a gall shape, in which 
the rings of the abdomen are t.)\*d!\ ob- 
literated, an* called formes h\ 
tlmrs^ani! those which retain the di-tinct 
sections of The abdomen, notwithstanding 
the great enlargement of the lnwly, are 
called trite corn, or cor kintal. They are 


name vcynindatum, given to it when it 
was known to lie the product of a worm, 
have been derived the Latin coccinevs , the 
French era moil's and rmneif, and the 
Eugjidi crimson and vermilion. The early 
Jew*, the (hecks, jjie Homans and, until 
Intel) , the tap.strv -makers of Europe, have 
imhI it a* the nm*t brilliant red d> e known.' 
\The scarlet gram of Poland (coccus Fo/on- 
h us) is found on the roots of the scleranthus 


imprcgiipted hi the spring, lifter iiaving 
passed the winter fixed to plants, |mrtieu- 
lark in the bifurcations, and under the 
small brunches. Toward* the commence- 
ment of sin ill nei, they have urqiuied their 
gnmtest si/e, and resemble a littli* convex 


fit Irani*, which grows m laige quantities 
in the north-east of Europe, mid in some 
parts of F.nglaud. This, as vvejl as sev- 
end other sjieeies, which atroril a similar 
red d>e, have, however, fallen into disuse 
since the introduction of cochineal. This 


mass, without the least appearance of 
head or leet, or other organs. Many spe- 
cie's are covered with a sort of cottony 
dow'ii. Each female produces thousands 
of (Vfgs, which are expelled by a small 
aperture at the extremity of the hnd\. As 
soon us they are produced, they |KisS im- 
inediatel) under the parent insect, which 
becomes their covering and guard ; b\ 
degrees, her body dries lip^ and the two 
membranes ftatteii, and form a sort of 
shell,’ under which the eggs, and subse- 
quently the ) oiing ones, an* found coe- 
cated. Soon after the death of th<* moth- 
er, the young insects leave their hiding- 
place, and seek their nourishment on the 
leaves, the juices of which they suck 
through the inftected rostrum, placed be- 
neath their breast. — But it is with a view 


valuable and most important material is 
the coccus cacti (Lin.), a liaUve of Mexico, 
"and an inhabitant of a species of cactus, 
called nopal, wliieli*xvas long thought to 
Ik* the cactus cochinilifcr (Lin.), but which 
Humboldt considers a distinct spriest 
Tin* tiees which produce the cochineal 
arf cultivated for this purpose in immense 
liumliers ; and the opration of eoIltVting 
the insects, which is exceedingly tedious 
is prformed by the women, who brush 
them off with the tail of a squirrel or stag. 
The insects ure killed by Mug thrown 
into l Killing water, placed m ovens, or 
dried in the sun. Those which an* killed 
by the latter method fetch a higher price, 
from the white powder, covering the iiifyfih 
Ixnng still retained, and thus preventing, 
in u great measure, the adulteration of the 
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urtide. Tim quantity annually exported 
ftom South America is immense ; the ox* 
port value being not less than £500,000. 
Cochineal was cultivated by the Mexicans 
previous to the conquest, but proliably not 
to "any great extent. Cortez received or- 
ders from the Spanish court to pay atten- 
. tjon to this valuable dye ; and, from that 
time, the quantity increased very rapidly ; 
but, the trade liming been carried on only 
through Sjaiin, it was not until lately so 
generally used as ft is likely to hi* m fu- 
ture- Cjx'hmeal is also raised in Peni, 
and several* other jvarts of Spanish Amer- 
ica, and Womos every year an article* 
of pn*ater importance to the commerce of 
that country. The tincst, how cut, con- 
tinues to he prepared in Mexico and 
(fiiatimala. In the East Indies, a ven 
inferior kind has lieen reared, w Inch pro- 
duces a course scarlet dye. Ilayti and 
Brazil have tried to Cneourmre tin* propa- 
gation of this insect. — The 'natural die 
which this little animal aflonls in such 
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there are 112 likenesses, in the form of/ 
tiuHials, of die most renowned French 
scholars' and artists of his time, who were 
almost all his friends* We lmvt*, besides 
his essays in the memoirs of the academy, 
several printed works of lus, which con- 
tain interesting observations on' different 
subjects of art, for instance, on Herculane- 
um. His frontispieces uud vignettes are 
remarkable for neatness and taste. His 
views of Id French seaport* are of greet 
value. His ci»tnpn-itiuii* in general, is 
rich, delicate and pleading. He was a 
memltcr of the academy, and occupied 
several places of impoitame. 

# Cociiin-Ciiin \, empire of, consists of a 
part of the kingdom of Kainboja (Cambo- 
dia!, of Cochin-China Pio|n*i, and of 
Touquui : tin* two last are called, hv the 
natives, by the common ap|N*Uatinn Jhi- 
nant. This enipiie 1 - lmamlcd on the 
west by Siam and Laos on the noitli by 
< ’lima , the m a is tin* southern anti eastern 
Itoiualarv. Cochin-China extends liom 


abundance is a deep crimson: and tin* 
color called soviet vva* not discovered 
until the effect produced by infusing the 
animal matter in a solution of tin was no- 
ticed bv a Gopnan chemist, m 1043; after 
which a manufacTory of this color was 
established in London . — Lac is a secretion 


^ 'Jo' to altoiit 2T N. lat., the extrema 
length lwmga little over HH10 mile-; the 
breadth vain > from 70 to *J20 miles; its 
an a is estimated .it aooiit 1! 15.000 -quart* 
mile-. It i- pohtuallv divided into tie* 
vicc-nivalne* of K:.u.bii|a and Touqi:ii', 
ami Cochin-China, vvh.ch is admue-tered 


from a species of coccus mliahiring India, 
where it is found in a astonishing abun- 
dance. In its native state, not vet sepa- 
rated from the twig on which it has liecn 
deposited, it is qdled stirk-lar ; when se|*- 
u rated, jtowdered, and the coloring main r 
washed from it. it is denominated sted- 
lar; htmp-lw' whin melted into cakes, ami 
shell-lac when punhed and formed into 
tiun lamina. Lac-lake is the coloring mut- 
ter of stick-lac precipitated from an alka- 
line lixivium, by means of alum. 

COCHABAMBA ; U tOVVIl tlf IblllV 111, 111 tfie 
province ot ('ochabantha, m a fertile val- 
le,y ; iX) miles N. .V \V. La Plata, 140 S* 
\V. Potosi ; Ion. 07 ° tkV W. ; lat. |H° ti.V 
N. Tlie province has a mild climate, and 
produces an abundance of gram, also su- 
gar and cattle. Population, about 100,000. 

Coen is, Charles Nicolas, engraver, bftrn 
.ill Paris m practised painting till 

• bis 23d year, vvhicli was of considerable 
advantage to liivn in the art of engraving, 
to which he afterwords devoted himself. 
*In 1731, be became a rncmhci of the 
academy of Pans, and died in 1754. His 
sod, of the same name, devoted himself to 
etching, rather tlian to engraving. His 
utojiictioii* are sujierior to those of Ins 
lSW. The collection of his works c^n- 
, tains more thun 1500 pieces, among which 


by the king in person. The country is 
tnifviscd by a l*.*ty eh..ui of mountains, 
lioin which mum inn* s*,inil n\m> de- 
scend into the N\t. t* •lining numerous 
sand-l>aiik< alom; th«* t oa-t The Klim- 
Imijh or Mecon, and the Song-hoy or river 
of Tonquill,* are considerable t-lrenm-. 
Tliecliin.it* is healthv. In Cochin-Chira, 
the rainy sea-on continues tium Oetyher 
till March, and ncuhei the heut m«r eold 
in .*\t ‘s.-i\ e. In Tonqmn, on the o:h**i 
jiand, the nulls eoimiK nee m May, imd 
terminate hi Align*!. 'flu* heat itnd cold 
an* both extreme. The gulf of Tonqmn 
and the neiglihonng -ea> are e\}>o-cd to 
the ravage- «.i tie* typhoon**, which an* 
nnely tbit Itelow liie latitude of ItP JS. 
The* forests furni-h the eagle-wood, the 
stick -lae, and vqjtmble tun her for building 
and furniture. The orange and the belli 
are of < xrellein quality . Rice, sugar- 
cane, lietel, indigo, cotton and potatoes are 
the principal productions of agriculture. 
The ime ciunumon is a native of Cochin 
China. The mu H terry is extensively cul- 
tivated for the silk-worm, and Ihe t*»a- 
sbrub is common in the coiinur. Ele- 
phants, used in war, buffaloes, which are 
yoked to the plough, tigers, rhinoceroses, 
the wild boar, the horse, which is small, 
the ox, a small, reddish-brown uiumul, and 
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several specif of (leer, art* the principal 
| quadrupeds. Sheep are very rare. The 
poultry is numerous and very good The 
seas and rivers abound with fish, which 


ily a great numlror of the inhabitants 


supply a g 
with food. 


Neither the flesh of the buffalo 
nor that of the ox is eaten by the Oochin- 
Chinese, and milk they hold in abhor- 
rence, considering it as blood. The An- 
num race, comprehending the Cochin- 
Chiucso and the Tonquinese, are n short, 
hilt acme and hardy (tropic. In the use-, 
ful arts, they have made considerable 


estimated, by some writers, at 23,000,000, 
hut does not, probably, exceed 10,000,000, 
perhaps not 6,000,000. The direct com- 
mercial intercourse lietween Cochin-China 
and Europe and America, lias been veiy 
inconsiderable, but is now on the increase*. 
The foreign trade, by sea, is principally 
with Chino, Siam, and the 'British (torts 
within the straits of Malacca. The prin- 
cipal places from which it is conducted 
arc Saigbn pi Kamltoja, Hue, the capital 
of the cinpire, in Cochin-China, ■ and Cu- 
cliao in Tonquin. The exports arc cin- 


prognm Their language is monosyllabic. namon, pepper, areca, raw silk, sugar, 

disdye -woods, cardamoms, ivory, elephant's 


They have no literature of their ovvi^ ami 
n‘eeive all their hooks from the Chinese. 
In writing the Chinese characters, the ele- 
mentary ones an* the same, hut they make 


and rhinoceros’ hides, Ac.— According to 
the < /hinese annals, Annam was conquered 
by China, B. C. 214, and colonized by 
oiisidcmhlc changes in combining them, •numerous Itodies of Chinese. After va- 


Their maiuiers are lively and cheerful; 
their character mild und docile. There 
are two classes, the commonalty and no- 
bility or mandarins. The government is 
desjKitie ; the chief instrument is the rod, 
which is freely administered. The gen- 
eral ad i nu Munition is conducted by a Mi- 
pn*nie council aml'six minister;* ol* Mute. 
Beside these, then* are three other superior 
officers, called kun — the uceioys of Ton- 
qiiin mid Knmlioju, and the minister of 
elephants, who is pnqieriy j»rune mmisier 
and minister for foreign affairs. Every 
male mhabitmit, between 18 and 60 y^is 
of age, is at the disposal of the state ; and, 
in Cochin-China, every' third man on the 
rolls perlhrins actual service during every 
other three years. These conscripts are 
called qpldiers, and wear uniforms but 
are, in reality, engaged as laborers on the 
public works and in the menial service of 
the public officer*. The royal guard of 
.*10,000 men is always stationed near the 
l person of the king. The ordinary' force 
consists of aboi It .‘160,000 ti oops and 800 
elephants cavalry not being ut all list'd. 
The effective foice, regularly aimed and 
disciplined, is not more than 50,000. 
They are armed (uirtly with muskets and 
partly with spears. There is no estab- 
lished religion in Annam. The ministers 
of religion are few and little respected ; 
the temples mean and little fns picnted. 
The lower orders, in general, follow the 
worship of Buddha or Fo. Persons of 
rank are of tin sect of Confucius ; but the 
only part of the religious lieliofj winch as- 
sumes a systematic form, is the worship 
of tin* deud. Polygamy is permitted to 
any extent, as the wife is a men 1 chattel 
purchased by the huslwnd. Marriages, 
however, are indissoluble, except by inu- 
* dial consent. The irfmulation has been 


nous revolutions, in which the Chinese 
yoke was thrown off*, and Tonquiu and 
Cochin-China were alternately conquer- 
ors, th(! present order of things was estab- 
lished by events vvliieh took placet at the 
end of the l*th century. The Taysons, 
three brothers from the lowest ranks of 
the people, had rendered themselves so 
powerful to obtain jM>N5cssio]n of nearly 
the whole eouutry ; the kmghad perished 
in the war against them, lbs young son. 
( x mini igyjmv mg lwen intrusted to tin* can* 
of flic bishop of \dran, a French mission- 
ary, obtained, tiny nigh his influence, the 
assistance of some Kunqicahs, by whose 
means lie formed a naw, disciplined 
hi" troops and constructed fortificatious 
in the Eiuo(»ean manner. He succeeds I, 
after a struggle of 12 years, in subduing 
the Taysons, conquered Tonqiun in 1602, 
Kamhoja m 1800, and left the empm*, on 
1 1 in death, in 1 HIP, to In*, present majesty, 
Mcng-meng. his illegitimate son, wdio, m 
|82l, was regularly invested with the 
government of \niiam hy the court of 
Cluna. (See La Bissie here’s Ktat aitutl 
Vu Tnnyuin , iL la Cochinchine , Ac., Paris, 
1612; White's J'oyarr to the China Sen, 
Boston, 162U: iuid particularly Craw fimfs 
Embassy to Siam and Cochin-China , Lon- 
don, 1628.) 

*’ochi\e\l. (See Coccus.) 

Cm iiii\nf.. \le\ander Thomas, lord; 
horn Dec. 2, 1775; a naval officer, dmtin- 
.ginshed by his boldness mid success : eld- 
est son of the well-known chemist, lord 
Archil wild Cochrane, earl of Dmidonald; 
educated by r his uncle, admiral sir Alex. 
Forester Cochrane, w ho, in 1614, took the 
capital of tin* l T . States, and burned the 
public buildups. In February, 1814Joqi 
Cochrane, the subject of this article, then 
a member of [Kirlianiem, was accused of 



•an*-' 


(xk^hrAne— cock. , 


' hsvioi spread afttee report of the death of 
■ Napoleon, for the pmpose of otfecting the 
, price of the stocks, was condemned to the 
pillory, to a year’s imprisonment, ai^i a 
£ne of £1000, and excluded from parliu- 
mem and from the order of tlie Hath. 
The’ royal clemency spared him tlie ex- 
, posure in the pillory. The finf 4 war* panl 
by his friends. In 1818, lord Cochrane 
took tlie eomniaiul of the naval force of 
Chile, which he conducted with* success, 
and afterwards of that of Bra/ 1 1. In 1 823, 
tlie emperor Pedro e rented him marquis 
. of Mnranham. After the pence lietvveen 


it as the-Perna?? bird. Nevertheless, it has 
been so lone c^tublisbed throughout the ^ 
western Regions, as to render it impossible 
to trace its progress from its native wilds. 
—-The cock has Ins head surmounted by a 
notched, crimson, fleshy substance, railed 
comb : two pendulous fleshy bodies of tin* 
same color, termed , rattles. hang under his 
fliyont The lien lias nl-o a sin dar, but 
not so large nor so \i\ all) colored excres- 
cence oil her head. The cock is piov tiled 
with a sharp horn or spur on the outside 
of his tarsus, with which hr inflicts severe 
wounds ; the hen, instead of a spin, has a 


Portugal and Brazil, he took Ins disitiis-c^nen^knot or tulH*rcle. There is, in both 
won, returned to England, and, in 182t>, 
intended to enter the Greek service sh 
admiral ; hut the steam-boats built lor the 
1 use of the Greeks hi England pioved# 
unfit for tfieir purpose. lie n»inaiii«*d u 
longtime at Marseilles iu id Genoa, wait- 
ing for other vessels, finally entered the 
Greek service in 1827, in which he con- 
tinued until the following }ear, and then 
returned to England. 

C.ochrane, captain John DunduN neph- 
ew of the above, travelled on foot through 
Franco, Spain and Portugal, they through 
Russia to Kamtschalka (see Narrative of 
a Pedestrian Jounay through Russia , \ e.. 


1820—23, London, 1824), and # died m 
1825, in Colombia, whither lie had gone 
witli avitw of travelling tiirough South 
America on foot. 

Cock ( phasianus gull us, L.): the well- 


se.xcs, Ldow the ear, an oblong spot, the 
antenoi edge of vfrlnrh is lvddidi, and the 
remumder w hite. The feathers nrjsr. m 
l>airs, from eaeh sheath, touching hy their 
point* within the skin, but diverging in 
theii eourse outward-. 4 >u the neck, they 
are long, nairow and fli-atmir; on the 
lump, they are of the same foim, but 
drooping Iatei all\ mer the eMrcuutv of 
the wings, which are quite short, anil ter- 
minate at tin* origin of.the tail, tlie plumes 
of wlueli are vertical. In tlie et title of 
llie cock’s tad are two long leather, 
which fall backward- in a graceful arch, 
and add great b«aut) to the whole a-pe. ? 
of the fowl. It 1 ' 111 MUU to nfli r all) d< - 
script ion of the color ot the plumage, is it 
v* tin 1 1 el) varied, being m some breeds 
of the greatest richne-.- and cleg, nice, and ’ 
in otlieis of the snnple-l and plume-t hue. 


known chieftain of tlie poultn -yard, and * Except in the pure vyliin breeds, tlie ph 
rural announcer of the |Missugc of tune; J% ‘‘ 1 * 1 1 

whose shrill clarion, heard in flu 4 snll 
watches of the night, nispiies the invalid 
wjtli eheenng hojns of the corning dawn, 
and informs tlie way-worn traveller of his 
approach to the habitations of his kind ; 
the appropriate emblem of vigilance, vinf- 
ity, warlike daring and gallantry : domes- 


mage of tlie cock »- alvvnvr* moie splendid 
thiui that of 1 the lien. We eaiiRot con- 
template tin cock, when m good lieul'h 
and full plumage, without being struck 
with liis apparent consciousness of pri- 
son'd beaut) and coinage. Hi- move- 
ments and gestures seem all to he influ- 
enced b\ such feelings, and bis st.it* »y 


ticated, but not subdued, lic> marches at inarch and frequent triumphant crowing 
the heed of lus train of wives and oft- 1 * express confidence in fiis strength 

braver). The -alaeitv of the cork i 


spring, with a port o(‘proud defiance, not 
less ready to punish aggression a<rain-t bis 
dependent* than to assert bis super unity 
upon the challenge of any rival. At what 
time this valuable sjreeies of plica-ant via* 
brought under the immediate control of 
man, it is now impossible to determine ; 
but, as the forests of man) parts of India 
still abound with several varieties of the 
cock in the wild or natural condition, it is 
quite reasonable to conclude that tlie race 
was first domesticated m the Eastern 
countries, and gradually extended thence 
to tip rest of tlie world. It is stated that 
'tfie cock was first introduced into Euiope 
front Persia ; and Aristophanes s{»eaks of 


:ind 

ex- 

qillte 


ce-sive, and one is known to In- 
sufficient for tlie fern nd.it ion of JO or 15 
hens. His -cxual power- an* matured 
when he is about six months old, and lus t 
full vigor lasts for about three )c.ira, vary- 
ing in carlincsH of maturity and duration 
with his size and the climate. The hen 
is ready to commence laving after she 
has moulted or changed her plumage, 
and is* not at the trouble of making a reg- 
ular nest. A simple hole, scratched in da 4 
ground, in some retired place, serves her 
purjtoHp, and she generally lays from 12 
to 15* eggs before site logins to sit upon 
them for the purjxise of hutching. Having 
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thus taken possession of her hys£ she be- ‘although repeatedly denounced and pro- , 
comes a model of enduring patience, re- hibitedby jtbe laws ; but it is now deserv- 1 
morning fixed ip, her place until the ur- cdly in disrepute* Many nice rules are 
gency of hftnger forces her to go in search giv<^i fbr did training and dieting of cocks, 
of food. A short time suffices; she runs, and fof the choice of individual combat- 
eagerly al>out in quest of sustenance, and ants.' “ The best Cocks,” says one of the 
soon resumes ^ier charge. Her eggs arc many English writers on this subject, 
diligently turned and shifted from the “should he close hitters, deadly heelers, 
rejntre to ;hc edge of t the nest, so that steady fighters, good mouthers, and come 
each ina> receive a due degree of genial to eveiy |Kiiiit.” Great difference of opin- 
wurmth, mid it is not until about 21 days ion has prevailed as to the si tv most prop- 
haw; elapsed that the incubation is com- er for game-cocks. Hoyle settles it at not 
pleted. The strongest of tin* progeny loss jiiAn 4 His. oz., nor above 4 lbs. 10 
.then liegin to chip the shell with the bill, oz. The strain from which the cock is 
and ore, successively enabled to burst jjimr "flawii ought to be distinguished for vir- 
brittle prisons. She ctmtumes iijk>ii the torv. For the combat, they «nrc armed 


.nest till the whole arc 1 Lite lied and dry, 
and then lends them forth in search of 


with steel or silver spurs, or gaffes. -The 
jdace upjirepriated to figliting is palled the 


food. The hen, except when accouipu- ptY, and consists geiiemlJy of a mound of 


med hynjoung brood, is always timid, 
and ready to fly from drttlrlNmce ; but 
vv lien she is engaged in de-cluuging the 
duties of maternity, her whole nature is 
changed. She fiercely and vigorniislv 
attacks all aggre>sor>, watcher .over the 
safety of her jomq^with the utmost jeal- 
ousv, neglects the demands of her own 
appetite to divide tin* food she muv obtain 
among ber nurslings, and labors with un- 
tiring diligence to pro\ide them sufficient 
sustenance. Tiie limits within winch vve 
an* restricted forbids the attempt to give 
g complete historj of tin- valuable spe- 
cies, winch is, in eierv point of view, 
interesting. To detail all that would be 
neeessan to illustrate it, as an ob|ect of 
natural bistorv and domestie economy, — 


earth, covert*! 1 with sod, mid surrounded 
by seat* in circular tiero. The lmttleris 
conducted -by two setters, who pluce the 
cocks beak to l>eak. When they ary once 
jutted, neither of the seTters-to can touch 
'ins cock, so long u*thev continue to fight, 
unless t licit weapons get entangled. — 
Cock -lighting is prevalent in China, Per- 
sia and Molucca. 

Corf, -Pit; the place ’when* cock-fights 
me 1 m Id.— -I ii navigation, the cock-pit of a 
niaii-of-vvar com, list's tin* apartments of 
the surgeon and his mates, being die jilace 
where the wounded men tune drusstsd in 
battle, or at otliei times. It is situated 
imdei the lovvei-dcek. 

( *ot K4DK (from cocarde ) : a plume of 
rock's feathers, with winch the Croats 


the modus of breeding, icaiufg. pi c| wring adorned their 


A bow of colonel 


ft»r the table, Ac., — would leqime a small 
volume. Fortunate!), almost every one, 
who will einplov Ins own oliservatmu, 
may readiK arrive at such knowledge. 
Very full intones of the spreirs are given 
bv Ihift’on and other standard authors. 
Tvmiiniick has, perhaps, olfered tin* most 
complete, iii In*' Uistoin dcs (Itdlinares. 
(See Inruhatimi.) 

Cock-Fiirhlins: was mi amusement of the. 
Greeks and Homans. An annual cock- 
fight was instituted at Athens, mid /Esclu- 


nhlxms was adopted for the cookude m 
France, which soon became a national 
emblem and jwim signak During the 
French revolution, thi* tri-colored cockade 
lH*eame the nntfonal distinction. National 
cockades an* now to lx* found over all 
EurojH*. In some countries, the law re- 
Quires every citizen to weiA* one, mul the 
tiepriv atioit of themes a disgraceful pun- 
is( in tent, as ui Pnissia. In point of fact, 
the rule requiring them to lie worn is but 
little observed. 


lies reproaches Timarrlius, and Plato the 
Athenians in general, with their, fondness 
fof the cock-pit. The breeds of Uliodes 
and* of Tanagru in lkeotia were in groat 
esteem in Grce.ce. The Romans seem to 
have used quails and jnuiridges also for 
tins purjioHR. Mark Antony was a patron 
of the pit, hut, in his matches vvitli Octa- 
vius, it was otmerved tliut ( Vsnr’s rooks 
were always victorious. This liarbarous 
and brutalizing sjxietaele, it is well known, 
has been a favorite sput with the English, 


(torsi hafker; a species of coleopterous 
insect, lx*longing to the genus mdolontha 
(Fab.), remarkable for llie length of its life, 
in the worm or larve slate, as well n* for 
tlic injury it does to vegetation, after it ha** 
uttiuned its perfect comhtion. By JJnna*- 
usj tins species, which is also known by the 
trivial numes of may-bug, dorr-beetle , Ac., 
was placed in the genus scarab# us, or beetle 
{see Beetle ) ; and it is true, that tiny mr- 
loltmtha have tlig general aspect, confonn- 
ation and habits of die beetles. They dif- 
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iar'from them, however, in Iiaving the scarcely less'thart she months. To Under- 
tody less depressed, swelling out above gd their final change, these lnrvea ^ore into 

* and below into a sort of hump. The head the earth to the depth of two feet or more ; 1 

* is er^gaged in the corselet, which is slightly where th#}r fonn a rounded ravity, the 
narrowed in front, and most commonly sides of which are smoothed and consoli- 
attached to die dvha behind, Themden- dated by the application of a fluid djsgorg- 
na, which are foliated in a nfiass^are com- *ed from their mouths. Hie lurve living 


posed of 10 joints, the last of which termi- 
nates the mass like a plume, w hich the insect 


thus secured, it soon liegiiufto contract in 
length, swells, and bursts its skin, coming 


displays at will, sometimes to the number therefrom as a soft, whitish nymph, having 
of seven plates, larger and more perfectly all the members shrunk and •folded, tim~ 
developed m tlic males tiian females; .The formly arranged in the same maimer, ex- 

* 1 1* J* I f lL_ -iV i i . . i* J j 


tiodies of nuioloniha are very often velvet- 
like, and covered with hairs and imbri- 


ln biting the rudiments of dytra, antenna ! , 
&<\ The insect then gradually acquires 


catcd scales, differently colored, like tlnv' consistence and color, Incoming of a 


butterflies. • Some species are very highly 
adorned in this way, and present combina- 
tions of brilliant and beautiful colors. — The 
may-bug (mdohmtha vulgaris) is hatched 
from an egg which die parent dc|Mfeits in 
a hole alKHit six inches deep, which she 
digs for the purpose. Her eggs are ob- 
long, of a bright yellow color, and are 
placed regularly sale by >ide, though not 
included* in any common cm elope. At 


brownish line. This state continues about 
three months, by the end of which time, 
the insect disengages its wings, limbs anti 
antenna, and assumes its rank ns a jierfeet 
coleopterous insect. It is in the month of 
February that the larve changes to ny inph. 
During tin; months of March and April, it 
approaches the surface of the earth, and. 
about the Ix'guming of May, escapes from 
its groveling mode of life to soar through 


memaea in any common cmeiopc. At ns grovoiyng niooe oi me io soar mroiign 
tlie endxifalMHit three montlis, the insects the air, deporting ill sunshine and sluuh 
come out of the eggs as small grulis or From this circumstance, flic (xerman tnv- 


maggots, and feed upon the roofs of vege- 
tables in the vicinity with great voracity. 
As they increase in *i7e and strength, they 
lieconio abk-to make their way with oust 
under ground, and continue their ravages 
upon the toots of plants. When the womi 
1ms attained it greatest si/e, a is an inch 
and a half loiur hvinore than half an inch 


tal name of JSlmkafvr, and the English 
nuiy-bug or bee tit , lunc l»eeii gi\en. The 
term tockchaffir, applied to the common 
species, is evidently made up from tip* 
Herman. — < Wkclm tiers, in their perfect 
st;p/*, p«» the greater part of the day in a 
state of dumber, or quietude, on the lent is 
of the tiees which they feed on, unless dh* 


thick, perfectly white, with a red head, curbed by the too great heat of tin- sun, 
having a semi-circular lip, and a strong which arouses them to fly to the shade. 


pair of jaws, with w Inch it cuts the roots, 
ior the jiuvpuse of sucking out then fluid*. 
It has two antenna r, but is destitute of 


At eveiiride,<dn whole of tfns drqwsy pop- 
ulation take wimr, foi the sake of procuring 
food. Their flight is loud, humming, and 


eyes. The subterranean existence of ihe-e # genenilly w ith the wind: mid so little i< 


animals is extended to four year*, and, a> 
their food is not ae.ci*ssihle during the cold 


the insect capable /of directing its collide, 
*hnl it strikes violently against every ob- 


season, they hpry themselves siillieientlv 
deep in the soil to lie sate from the 1‘rost, 
and pass the winter m a state of tmpidify. 
When the spring restores them t<. anima- 
tion and activity, they revisit the tipjicr 
stratum of the ground, having, at each an- 
nual awakening, undergone a change of 
skin. — At the end of tin.* third year, they 
have acquired their full growth as larves; 
they then cease eating, and void the resi- 
due of their food, preparatory to the change 
or metamorphosis which tney are about 
Co undeigo. If 0 |k»mm 1 at this period, their 
strongly muscular integument is found to 
, be completely filled with a mass of white, 
oily matter, resembling cream, apparently 
jpMiiedas a reserve for the alimentation 
of the insert during the priori of its re- 
maifuxig in the form of a nymph, frluch is 


ject in the way . 1 his peculiarity has given 
origin, m France, to a proverbial expres- 
sion, applied to a t Is »uglit less, hliindenm: 
person, who is said to be as stupid as a 
may-bug; FAourdi romme utt haunt ton . — 
The generative act of them* insects Ikm 
some ]M*eiiliaririeh. r rhe male, winch is 
generally smaller than the female, and 
alvvay s cognizable by the greater si/e of hi* 
foliated antenna, previous to this operation, 
is very active. As soon, however, as tin* 
object is accomplished, In 1 seems to fid) 
into a state oi' faintness and lethargy, and 
the female, in flying from place to ltluce, 
carries him with her, hanging in a helpless, 
inverted position, with his liack down- 
wards, and his fi*ct in the air. The 1 
male organs are quite singular, lieing 
formed in such a manner that the organ 
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conveying the fecundating fluid fa intro- dated lifttfea by firing gnttofed through. / 
duced by the Hud of two elongated ’horns* • At "some seasons of the year* when Uie 
which, by their approximation, form a sort male cockroaches fly about, they are very 1 
of stiff point. These two pieces lie over troublesome, especially about twilight, 
another, within which are musclgs that, at ^ when th^y dash into rooms, and often ^ 
the proper moment, contract, and thus. strike against ,th$ faces of .those present, to \ 
dilate the sheath, which may be com]>arod the great dorm of females, who generally 
1 to a surgical dilator. To this expansion of drear! them excessively. The presence of 
the sheath the adherence of the sexes dur- a light, it. is true, would secure us againty 
ing tin? act of generation is owing. The such invasions from the cockroach, but a 
males perish as soon as they have fulfilled great number of other nocturnal insects 
tliis great object of their licing, as they would be attracted by its glare, and induce 
tliencefbrth cease to eat. The fecundated a greater degree of annoyance. ■ When a 
female forsakes the trees for the earth, into cockroach takes refuge or seeks conceal- 
which, with her claws, she bores a ^inle went iqion any person, he will inflict a smart 
six or eight inches deep, in 1 which she bite, if particularly hurt or ajanned. — The 
places from 50 to HO eggs. Tins completes sapient Hancho Panza declares, that there 
the circle of her actions, and she; soup after is a remedy for every tiling but dead) ; 
dies; though it has been said, without any and it is truly happy fbr mankind, that the 
foundation in observation or mialngy, that multiplication of tins pestilent race may be 


the females, after laying tlieir eggs, resume 
' their former habits, and live among the 
trees. / 

Cock-Fiohtino. (See Cork.) 


repressed by aid of their own voracity. If* 
to a quantity of Indiun Com mical atout 
one third of white or red lead is added, 
and the mixture is moistened with inolos- ‘ 


(*ock-Pit. (See Cork.) 

Cockroach ( Malta , Lin.); a genus of 
insects Monging to the orthopterous or 
straight-winged order, characterized by an 
outl, elongated, depleted IhhIj, which is 
smooth on in superior surface. The head 
inclined, short, and concealed under the 
corselet ; the antenna 1 are long, hri* 4 lv , form- 
ed of numerous pieces, and inserted 114a 
groove within the vy es. The corselet is 
scutifbim, covering tfie liead’aml origin of 
die elytra; the nlxlomen is terminated by 
two conical appendages. The legs an* lx*- 
«ct with itftle spines ; the feet An* long and 
compressed ; the tarsi have five joints. 
They have a longitudinal crop or eiuw; 
the gizzard, or iniHcular stomach, is inter- 
nally provided with strong hooked teeth : 
from 8 to 10 circa are found about the pv- 
lorus. — Tin inlets an* among the most 
disagreeable of the annoyances to which 
die dwellings of man an; subject, mid, 
where their multiplication is permitted, 
the ravages they commit an* extensive and 
vexatious. They an* all nocturnal, and 
exceedingly ugile; their flattened Ixxlies 
allow diem to hide, with ease, in every 
crevice, whence they sally forth iu lion ley 
dining the night, to devour evc*ry sort of 
provision which is not secured from their 
voracity. Like ad other depredators, they 
are dirown intaconfusinn and put to ftiglit 
by the presence of light, w hence • they 
were, in ancient times, apjvroprmtuly called 
fuct/hgrs, or ligkt-shunners. Their de- 
structiveness is not confinod to articles of 
provision fbr the table ; silk, woollen, and 
even cotton clotlis are devoured, or reu- 


ses, so as to make it moderately adhesive, 
the cockroaches will greedily devour it. 
The repetition of this poisoned food for a 
few nights is generally sufficient to n*duce 
their numbers to u verv few’, even in tl.e 
most infected houses, ami will eventually 
cause the d«*stna .ion of the whole. They 
may also he (Kiisoued with preparations of 
arsenic, sublimate, &<\, mixed with sugar 
or molasses, of which they are veiy fluid. 
Traps enjiecmlly designed for their caj>- 
turt* are sometimes to lie found at die 
potteries. A paste-lx>ard or canl cover, 
w ell balanced iqxin two ]>ms, and placed 
upon the edge of a vessel, nearly filled 
with molasses and water, makes a very 
good trap. The dish should In* so placed, 
tliut they can leadilj mount upon the cov- 
er, winch revolves on its uxis whenever 
tlie equilibrium is disturbed, anil throws 
the cockroaches into die fluid. — Cock- 
lfjaches, like other orthopterous insects, do 
not undergo a complete metamorphosis : 
tlie lan es and n> mphs resemble the per- 
fect insert, except that they have mere!) , 
1 1 Kliments of wings. Tlie females lay 
.their eggs successively ami singly. Tlie 
egg lias a very singular appearance, being 
large, cylindnc, rounded at both ends, and 
having a projecting dentated line or keel, 
throughout its length, on one side. This 
egg is haft* as large as the lieHy df the 
female, and She comes it for seven er 
eight days, attached to tlie posterior part 
of the alxlomrn, and, finally, attaches it to 
some solid liody, by means of* a gunjin\ 
fluid. — The species of cockroach at pres- 
ent determined, are about 12 in number. . 
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■ * Amohg these, the blatta Jhncricana and the . the filbert in taste, but are of much firmer 
* bbMa Orienlalis are tlie especial pests of, consistence, ore used as food in varioiiH 
^ Qpr country. The first mentioned is the inodes of dressing, and sometimes are cut 
"largest of the genus, and grows to be. two into pieces and lined. When 4 pressed in 
'or three inches long, including tlie anten- a mill, they yield iui oil, which,, in some 
i ' rue. Throughout the southern portion of countries, is the only oil used at table ; and 
„ this continent, and m .the West India isl- which, when fresh, is equal hi quality to 
' ands, tliis species (Wart nr Americana), called that of almonds. It, however, soon be- 
Kakkerfac by tlie Dutch, is very nuineipus conies rancid, and, in tliis state, is prinei- 
and troublesome. The blatta OrierUalut, or i willy used. by painters. The milk or fluid 
common kitchen cockroach, was originally contained iii tin* nut is un exceedingly 
. lirought from Asia to Europe, and thence cool and agreeable l>cv ora£c, whicJi, when 
to America. It is now thproughly dolin'* good, somewhat resembles the kernel in 
ciliated in all parts of our country, to the flavor. Cocou-nOt-trees first produce fruit 
great vexation of its inhabitants. Thin whtin (J or 7 years old ; uflor w hich each 
species is fond of warmth, and makes its tree yields from 50 to 100 nuts annuully. 
abode near to the kitchen fire-place, about The fibrous coats or husks w Inch envelope 
ovens, stoves, &,c. the roeoa-inits, after hn\ing lieen soaked 

Cockswain, or Cox bn; the officer who for some time' in water, Iktouic soft 
manages and strew a lioat, and has the * They ’ an* then heatcu, to free them from 
command of the boat’s crew. It is evi- the othei su l stances with winch the\ 
denlly compounded of the words cock and an* lntenmved, and winch fall away like 
swain, the former of which was anciently saw -dust, the Mrimry part only lieing left. 
- used tor a yawl, or small boat, as ap|>eurs Tlu*» is spun into lour yams, woven into 
from several authors, but has now become sail-cloth, jund tw istol into rallies, even foi 
obsolete. large vessel**. The cordage thus mami- 

Oocles. (.See Horatius,) factored is, m **ev end respects, pndeiablc 

Cocoa-Nut. The cocoa-nu Vis a woody to that brought from EurojH*, but purticu- 
fruit, of an oval shape, from three, or foiq* larlv for the advantages which are derive., 
to six or eight inches in length, covered from it*? floating in water. The woody 
with a tihitms husk, and lined internally shells of the nut me so hard as to ivtvivl 
with a white, firm and flesh) kernel. — The a high polish, and aie formed into drink- 
tree (focus nucifera) which produces the ing eups, and other domestic utensils, 
cocoa-nut, is a kind of palm, from 40 to (K) which an' sometimes ex|wnsivclv mounted 
feet high, having on its summit only leaves m silver. On the summit of the coctm- 
or branches, apjieanug almost like mi- nut-tree, the tendei leaves, at their first 
mensc feathers, each 14 or 15 feet long, ‘1 springing uj>, an* folded over each othei, 
feet broad, and winged. Of these, tlie so as sonic what to resemble ir cabbage 
upper ones an* erect, the middle ones hoi- The-** are occasionally eaten in plan* of 
izontal, and the lower ones drooping. The cuhnaiy greens, and an* a very deheioun 
trunk is straight, naked, and marked with foo l ; but, as they can only be obtained by 
the scars of tin* fallen leaves. The nuts the destruction of the tn*e, which dies m 
hang from the summit of the tree in clus- consequence of tli«*ir being removed, thc> 
ters of a dozen or more together. The are in general considered too e\|H*iiMve a 
external rmd of the nuts lias a smoot^i treat. 'I’iie larger leaves an* used for the 
surface, and is of u somewhat triangular thatching of buildings, uiul are wrought 
eha|>e. This enclose an extremely fibrous into baskets, brooms, mats, sacks, ham 
substance, of considerubJe thickness, which 1 juocks, and iiiany other useful articles 

* immediately siutouikIs the nut. The lat- The trunks an 1 made mto Ismts, and fui- 
ter has u thick and hard shell, w ith three m**h tirnlKT for the construction of houses ; 
holes at the base, each closed with a black* and, when their central pith is clean'd 
■ membrane. The kernel lines the shell, is away, they form excellent gutters for jhc 
sometimes nearly an inch in thickness mid conveyance of water. If, whilst grow ing, 
encloses a considerable quantity of sw<*et tlie hnd) of the tree lie bored, a white and 
and watery liquid, of a whitish color, which sweetish liquor exudes from tlie wound, 
has the name of milk. This tret* is a nn- which id culled toddy. Tliis is collected 
live of Africa, the East and West Indies, in vessels of earthen ware, and is a favor- 

* and South America, and flourishes liest in ite beverage in mail) parts where tlie trees 
a sandy • soil. — Food, clothing, and the grow. When fresh, it is very sweet ; in 

* jneans of shelter and protection, art* all a few hours, it becomes somewhat acid, 
afforded by the cocoa-nut-tree. Tlie ker- and, in this state, is jieculiarly agree® - 
neb of the nuts, which somewliat resemble hie ; but, in the space of 24 hours, it is 


COCKROApH-€OCQA-NUT. 
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complete vinegar. By distillation, this chill and rugged shores ofNewfoundjandy '' • 
liquor 'yields on ardent spirit, which is is the favorite annual resort of countless* '* 
sometimes called rack, or arrack, and is multitudes of cod, which visit the subma- 


more esteemed than that olnained by dis- 
tillation from rice Qr sugar, and merely 
fermented, and flavored’ with the cocoa- 
nut juice. ■ If boiled with quick-lime, it 
thickens into a sirup, which is used by 
confectioners in the East Indies, though it 
is much inferior to sugar produced from 
the sugar-cane. 

Cocttus (from Ktumuv, to lament) ; a 
river of ancient Epirus, which fulls into 
the Acheron. The Waters of both are 
tinged with black. "Hie (Ireck poctsjrall 
this river thr Hack Cocytiut, echoing with 
groans. It encircles the region of Tarta- 
rus, and is composed of the tears of the 
damned. — According to mythology, Co- 
cytus is the son of Styx, mid father of 
Plilegethon and Mentlie. Pausamns ad- 
vances the following conjecture resorting 
this nver: “At Cichyrus is lake Aeheron, 
with the rivers Acheron and Coevtus, 
whose waters are very ungrateful to the 
taste. Homer, I imagine, bad seen the**? 
rivers, and, in bis bold description of bell, 
gave to the streams in it tin* names of. 
those m Thesprotia.” 

Con (gadus, L., Bloch.); a genus of 
tithes belonging to the order juffttlarvs 
(Mift-fuined, sub-1 iraclual, of Cuvier), dis- 
tinguished by the following diameters ;«r 
H smooth, oblong ot fusiform ll»dy, cov- 
ered with small, soft, deciduous scales; 
ventmls attached lieneath the throat, cov- 
ered by thick *kiu, mid drawn out to a 
point; heigl scaleless , eyes lateral; oper- 
He not dentated ; jaw-* and mitenor part 
of the vomer furnished with seveial ranges 
of moderate-sized, unequal, pointed tc*etli, 
thrilling a curd or rasp-like surface; the 
gills an* huge, seven-rayed, and ojK'iiing 
laterally; a small beaid at the tip of the 
lower jaw*; almost all the species have two 
or three dorsal fills, oik* or two anal, and 


rine/npuntoin known as the Grand Banks , * 
to feed upon the crustaceobs and mollus- : 
cous animals abundant in suoh situations. 
Hither; also, fleets of fislicrmen regularly 
adventure, sure of whining a rich freight 
in return for their toils and exposure, anrl 
of conveying plenty and profit to , their 
homes and employers. Myriads of cod 
are thus yearly destroyed by human dili- 
gence ; myriads of millions, in the egg . 
state, are prevented from coming into <;x- 
istcuce, not only by the fishermen, who 
tukf? the parents before they lime spawn- 
ed, but by hosts of ravenous fishes, and 
an immense concourse of other animals, 
which attend ujKin their migrations to 
feed ujkjii their spawn; yet, m despite of 
the unceasing activity of all these* destruc- 
tive causbs,)ear after year finds the ahun- 
< lance still uiidiminislied, inexhaustible by 
I in man skill and avidity, irrepressible by 
tfio combined voracity of all the trilies of f 
ocean. Tin*, however, is by no means 
the ">11111 of destruction to which the sjie- 
cies is liuhlp. After the spawn is hatched, 
while tlie iiy are too voting and feeble to 
save the m snivel by flight or resistance, 
they are pursued uud devoured in shoals 
by numerous greedy ty runt* of t'c* deep, 
and, still vvor»e, by tlieir own gluttonous 
progenitors clearly showing that without 
some extraordinary exertion of nrative en- 
ergy, the existence of the secies could not 
have I wen protructed beyond a few tear*-. 
Such, hovvev er, i< tlie fecundity with vv Inch 
the All-wise bus endowed tin*# nice, that if 
but one female aniiualU escaped, and her 
eggs vvcr£ safely hatched, the series 
woukl Ih* efTectually preserv'ed. TJiis is 
not so surprising when we recollect that 
the ovanes of each female contain not 
fewer Ilian B,344,000 eggs, as has been as- 
certained by candid and nqiented obsci- 


one distinct caudal fin; the stomach is vation.— Few iiieinUw of the animal cre- 


siccififrm and powerful, the eu»ca very 
miiiierous, and the intestines of consider- 
able length; they have a large, strong 
swimming-bladder, fn*quently dentnted or 
lolled at its borders. — The most interesting 
of all the species is the common or Bank 
cod ( G. morrhua , L.). Regarded as a supply 
of food, a source of national industry and 
commercial wealth, or us a wonder of na- 
ture in its continuance and multiplication,, 
this fisli may justly challenge the admira- 
tion of every intelligent observer. Though 
found in considerable numbers on tlie 
coasts of other northern regions, tui extent 
of about 450 miles of ocean, laving the 


ation contribute a greater mass of sulisist- 
ence to tlie human nice; still fewer an* 
more universally serviceable than the cod- 
fish, •of which every part is applied to 
some useful put post*. When fresh, its 
lieautifully white, firm aud flaky muscles 
furnish our table with one of the most 
delicious dainties ; suited, dried, or other- 
wise conserv ed for future use, it ifflbrds a • 
substantial and wholesome article of diet, 
for which a substitute could not readily 
Ik* found. The tongue, which is always 
hCjMirated from tlie head when the fisl*is« 
first caught, even epicures t onsuler u deli- 
cacy ; and tongues, salted or pickled along 
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.‘f fttm tJirMtanp rinffJdadders, which, an* provender.--*The usual > mode of prater*.: * 
nutritious, Being almost entirely in# codfish for commercial purposes is %> ' 
r /j«so gelatine, are held in much estimafion, salting them iramedietely after they are 
l^Uf housekeepers, under thq tide of tongue* caught, Wing ftmt removed the .head, f 
and sounds. The sound or swimming- bowels, &a Those which are carefully 

selected and salted with greater attention 
to their whiteness, are tfeually' called dim. 
fishy and bring a better price than such as 
are salted hi -bulk, with little regard to tl<? 
discoloration caused 'by imperfect washing 
and draining before being packed. Where 
facilities are afforded for drying, by uli ad- 
jacent shore, or by the construction of the 
vessel, cod are cured by drying alone, or 
wife a very small quantity of Milt. This 
process requires several plays’ exposure to 
sun and rnr, and, when skilfully conduct- 
ed, keeps the fish, for an indefinite period, 
in a very desirable condition of v\ lateness 
and freshness, both |iecidiarly advantage- 
ous to thq appcarmicc of the, fish at re- 
spectable mbit's. Cod thus cured am ' 
called stork fishy and, before lieing rooked, 
require to !>e softened, bj soaking in wa-. 
ter und pounding with a wooden mallct— 
The spawning season, on the Banks of 
Newrouiidlaial, begins about the mouth 
of March, anti terminates in June; conse- 
quently the regular penod of ftsliing din ay 
not comiiienee Indore April, on account 
of the storms, ice and fogs ; and, indeed, 
manv fishermen consider the iniddle of 
Ma i y as s\j|Ticiently early. After the month 
of June, end commence Uieir migrations 
to other quarters, and, of course*, tho fish- * 
ing is sum tended until the ensuing season.,' 
During the months of April and Ma\, 
fresh ccmL, of several species, an* caught, 
in considerable abundance, on tlic Atlan- 
tic coon. of the U. Stales, as far south as , 
the capes 4 of Delaware, and perhaps still 
more to the southward. At this season, 
tlie market* of this comitrv aie, for a shor 
tune, supphed with tins fine fish. The 
julmbilunts of tlie north-eastern cities, lin- 
ing near to the grant fisheries, and em- 


■ t>la4der of ieodfish, if rightly prepared; 
V Supplies an igtagjatt equal to die test 
.Russian, and applicable to all the uses for* 
.< which the imported i s employed. Tho 
* v liver of die cod, when. fresh, is eaten by 
' many with satisfaction, btit it is more 

* generally reserved, by fishermen, for the 
sake of the large quantity of fine limpid 

, oil which it contains. This is extracted 
by heat and pressure, and forms the well- 
known cod4mr o$ of commerce, which, 
in many respects, and for most uses, is 
• superior to the commonly-usod fish-oil. 
The heads of codfish, after the tongues 
are cut out, and the gills, are saved for 
bait, are thrown overboard, on account of 
want of room, and liecause salting would 
not preserve them to any advantage. Yet 
die head, being almost entirely mmjiosed 
of gelatine, is, when fresli, the richest, and 
perhaps the most nutritive part of the fish. 
Tlie fishermen, it' i# true, make use of 
it for their own nourishment, but die 
great mass is thrown into the sea — n cir- 
cumstance^ we can scarce reflect- upon 
widiout regret, when we remember how 
many poor, in various charitable* inslitu- 

* dons, and through the country' generally, 
might be luxuriously fed witii this waste. 
If vessel^ were provided with die requi- 
site implements and fuel, diese heads 
would furnish a large amount of 4 strong 
and valuable fish-glue* or isinglass, that 
would well repay die trouble and expense 
of its preparation. The intestyles of the 
codfish also yield u tribute* to the table ; 
the French fishermen, especially, pnqmra 

1 from them a dish somewhat similar, and 
not far inferior, to the sounds. Finally, 
the ovaries or roes of the females an* sqo- 
aratdd from tfieir membranes, qnd the 


, eggs, nicely pickldB, affonl an agreeable ploying vessels built for the conveyance 
and gustfiil relish, far more delicate and of Jive fisli, are litierally provided with all 
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invitmg to the palate than the celebrated 
Russian * caviare, in addition to these 
• usual modes of employing the different 
parts of our fish, the Norwegians, Ice- 
landers and Katntschadales potuid up die 
backbones and other refuse parts, for the 
purpose of feeding their dogs and other do- 
* .mesdc animals during the winter. Strange 
f as such diot may appear, it is stated os a 
’ well-established fact, diat cows, fed upon 
tiyo pounded bones, mingled with a 
r imU quantity of vegetable matter, yield a 


die luxuries obtainable, from diis great gift 
of Providence.— The common or Bank 
cod (cobeliau or. atonic) varies in size and 
weight according to its age and the season , 
of the year. The average length is about. , 
Hi or 3 fret, and the weight between 30 
and SO pounds- Single cod have beeu 
caught weighing three times as much, . 
measuring 51 feet in lengdi ; but such 
specimens arc uncommon, die greater 
number approaching the average above 
‘ven. The color is a yellowish-gray on 


teller supply* and a Bettor quality of* milk die back,, maculated wfth yellow&h and 
jtbajuboee supported uyion more ordinary brown; die belly whits or Reddish, with 
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, - Voldcn spots in young individuals: The .. GoB*%wctw<i[$mQk $ the fire Codes);- 
i Siw are yeUoww#, wm the exception .of* the new French* digest* of^fcwu The 
the anal, which are £myish; the head te civil code{€hcfe ewti) orgenewTkwof the 
large and flattened^, with an enormous coiMtiyv the commereial dode, the fieiial 
gape to the mouth,; the upper Jaw pro- code, the codes df civil and criminal pro- 
jects beyoi|d the lower, which has a* cir<< cedure,.,fbrm, together, a whoje, which, 
rims or beard tdb(6ut the length of a linger ; *• wliateve* may he their absolute'vahia, will 
die eyes are Very large* and veiled by a remain.' a' perpeturi monument of the 

transparent meinbnuie ; tire scales are of ^ ^ ~ ®* —*-•—** ~ 1 

targe sifeepjfim ray of the first anal fin 
jiot artfctilated and spinors.— Professor 
MitchflL in lus interesting paper on tlie 
„ fishes** New York, enumerates 10 species 
of cod among the supplies brought to tlie 
igarket of tlmt city, caught on the mists 
adjacent To liis valuable researches, pul>- 
>i$lied in tlie first volume of fhc NewYork 

• Philosophical Transactions, the reader may 
advimtagrously refer, who (lesions to be 
intimately acquainted with the distinctions 
by which these sjHicies arc discriminated. 

They are named as follows : — Gadus mor- 
rkm* Bank cod ; G. call arias, dorse cod ; 

G. tdmcoduS), tomcod ; G. erplefinus, had- 
dock : G. hUmwulei, lileniioid cod ; G. 
purpurvus, New York jiollock ; G. merluc- 
mis, hake ; G. tenuis, slender cod ; G. Ion- 
pivot, codling; G. punctatus ,, spotted coil. 

The whole process of cod-fishing is high- 
ly interesting, hut .the briefest description 
of it would require far more sjiart* than 
eaiu 1 m* afforded b£re. Tlie importance 
of this fishery, and the great tmtioiiul*in- 
terests .which it involve^ has made it a 
fruitful source of diplomatic disci i^iou, 
end Jed to tlie (*stahh.shment *of various 
regulations, to whicli all iuy obliged to 
confonnVtio pariicijmte in its advantages. 

It is obviously out of our power satisthc- 
tonly to treat of these topics, and all flu* 
interesting matter connected vvitii the sub- 
ject, in an article solely designed to give a 
general sketch of tlie diameters of tin* 
genus, and of tlie most interesting s^ienes 
of cod. 

Coo, Cape. (Sim* Cape Cod.) 

Code, in jurisprudence, is a name giv- 
*ii, by way. of eminence,, to a collection of 
mws. (For tin* derivutioiruf tlie word, sim; 

Coder. For* the different parties, among 
fh»* lawyers of our times, respecting the. 

• dvatitages of codes and codifying, see 

Gam. For the different codes bf modem 
times, *ee the resjMM'tiva* countries, and 
tlie following list.) • 

Code Civil. (See Coties , Us Copy.) 

, Gode Henri. (Sec Christophs.) 

Code Napoleon. \Sce Codes, Us Cinq.) 

Code of Frederic, or Godfa Frf.de - 1 
ricianuh. (See Prussia , Code of.) 

Code of Justinian. (See CwZ Lair.) 

Qode of Louisiana, (rice IJmi&iam.) 
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of tilings in France which -pro-* 
cceded from the revolution, and paiticu- 
lariy of Napoleon’s administration. Tiiey 
originated- firtm the spirit of the tifriesand 
of the nation ; And are* in sdme resjieets, 
jibe key-stone of the revolution, as they 
secure, in a great measure, its reasoftiablcr 
demands. Like all human *worits; they* 
arediargeable with imperfection, and they 
'liuve been, criticised with severity by some,* 
political parties and' some learajed works.' 
(Set Savigny Von dm Jfbruf unserer Zeii 
zur Gesetzgtbung, lBlti—On the Aptitude 
of the present Age for Legislation and 
, Jurisprudence ; translated from the Ger- 
man of F. C. von Savigny, by a Barrister 
of Lincoln’s Inn.) Yet, compared with 
the preceding condition of jurisprudence 
in France, they imistbe acknowledged by 
all to hare lieen a great and undeniable 
l**nefit to the country, as vyell as to the age 
111 which they were produced^ The laws 
in France, before the revolution, were in a 
state of the greatest confusion. The Ro- 
man or civil law' w'as universally in force 
as subsidiary to the local customs, and 
was applied, jiarticularly, to the regulation 
of colitmctSL But w ith regard to tlie rights 
of property of man u*d jkMiple, tlie modifi- 
cations of lauded property, feudal nglift*, 
&c f , the greatest difference prevailed in 1 
different parts of the kingdom. Tlie inva- 
sions of tlie (reniiiui tribes must have 
effaced, in a great measure, vhtlt the* Ro- 
man law', .the last t/aees of the ancient 
laws of the Gallic nation ; and that more 
«>r less complete!), according to tlie de- 
gree to which tlie Roman constitution had 
taken root among tlif ancient inhabitants, 
and to the jxditical imjmrtance which tiiey 
themselves maintained under their new 
dusters. Hence, in the uorthenyurt of 
France, and under the dominion of tin* 
Franks, tin* lloman institutions were more 
general!) supplanted liy the Geiman, than 
111 the south, nearer to Italy, when* the 
eounny was more (lopulous and under the 
dominion of the Visigotlis uiul Burgiuf- 
dians. * I lore some |»ortioiis of the Roman* . 
municipal and judicial institutions had al- 
Wa> sheen proscrverl; the civif law, par- 1 
fieulnrly, as it was confaineil 111 the* cob 
lection of TJu'odosius Tl, retnaineti valid, * 
ojkh: L illy vvith regard to tlie rights of 
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. property between married people. The 
provinces where it thus continued in 
i. force were called pays du droii icrii. The 
'* many droks . contwniers of different dis- 
.tricts, baronies and counties which were 
'to be found in France, ev en in the pay* du 
’ * droit Rmain s originated when th^ author- 
ity of a general government had given 
» place to frudal anarchy, when every baro- 

• *. ny and even' cjiy formed an indcpemlent 
) whole, and rlic king was 'nothing blit the 

first among the great feudal amis of 
France (the (hikes of Normandy. Aquitai- 
ne, Burgundy and Brittany, the counts 
of Champagne, Flanders, Provence, Arc.),* 
and, in his own domains, scarcely more 
than the first among tfie interior Iwrons, 
In each of these divisions, a fKirticular sys- 
tem of law developed itself in the struggle* 
of the old, five municipal institutions with 
the u*?ur|jations of the liarnns, in whi^li 
the former perished entire!} . The ]*■- 
ciiliaritiesof these different laws, however, 
proceeded less from the true wants and 
T ne spirit of the nution, than from acci- 
dental' circumstances and events. It 
must, however, he acknowledged, that the 
law** of the provinces or anciert princi- 
palities of the realm, which wen* founded 
partly on express pm vinous adopted by 
the 4>veieigii in unison with the states, are 
of greater linjwirtaiice Among these, the 
law's of Nonimnd} an* of the most co n-**- 
q uenre, since they are. at least w jih n*ganl 
to tlie feudal rights and the general princi- 
ples of landed propern, tin* foundation of 
the whole English law. (See Houanfs 
TVaite snrhs Coutumrs Jnplo-Xornvind* <?, 
Diopjie, 177l»,4 voK,4tn.) William 1 mad** 
the feudal law of the Normans the predomi- 
nant law of England, and founded the dif- 
ferent branches of his got eminent on feu- 
dal principle**; own the language of the* 
courts of justice and of the official fiaper* 
of the government in England remained^ 
French for centuries: and French formulas 
are still used in {larhaitieut and m legal lan- 
guage, though sometimes singularly |M»r- 
verted. After tlie law of Xorumrid}, the 
etistoira and statutes of the cit} and county 
of Pam* were of chief importance, sifter 
they served as a model for man} others, 
and were considered, in some measure, as 
a subsidiary source of law in tlie jurisdii'- 
tion of the parliament of Puns. Some of 

* tjiese particular system** of law had lieen 
reduced to writing in very early times; 

1 for instance, tlie fittMwtmnts di fit. Ism is . 
which were in force in tlie nival lwromes, 
and%eve revised by Louis JX; and the 
tonmls of Peter Desfontaines, of the 13ih 
century. Besides the general pm j leges 


pf the cities, particular municipal laws 
ynm sometimefl granted. (Sec examples 
in the great collection of royal ordinances, 
begun by Laurtere, 1723.) Most of these 
particular laws, however, were preserved 
only in the memory of the inhabitants and 
.of the judges, and were, cortsequcntly, 
very uncertain in their application. There- 
fore, after Charles VII had driven tlie 
English from the French territory, it was 
decreed in tlie assembly of the states, 
1453, that all customary laws should lx* 
reduced to w riting. The inhabitants were 
first questioned as to the law in use (liy 
►tens Air’ per turba/n) until it was Ixdioveii 
that sufficient certainty was obtained : tlie 
laws were then arranged by men learned 
in the law, examined in die council of 
state, and rnnfirm<*d by the king. Tins 
of ic nil ion continued' almost a hundred 
yiaiv, and produced set era! hundreds of 
such particular systems, the most com- 
plete collection of which, rontAining more 
than 400. was made by BounlcJt de Kiehe- 
buurg i(\nitumi*r gin/ral. Pans 1724, , 
8 vol*.., folio). Ik Mde$ this mass of jmr- 
ticulnr law**, 'some general law's were 
pu*sc<l. 'Hie first and second d\nust\ 
promulgated rajvitubrna , with the consent 
of the nation. But the third d> nasty, a* 
we have alrendv olwnwl was not only 
obliged, in tlie tune of feudal anarch}, to 
grafit complete independence mid sove- 
reign!} to the great vas-als and lords of 
the kingdom ( pays ho Msisaana du 
roy) K hut even the inferior barons, tin* 
king’^ particular vassuK who had been 
eiifeotled h\ ‘turn out of 4ns own domains, 
mad*' them* el\e< almost entire)} liide- 
pendenT.' The legislative jsiwer of the 
king could, therefore, at first, lx* e\en*is«*d 
only hj gnuit i ng privileges to the riti«*. 
I.y whien the power of the barons was 
limited, to the advantage not only of the 
citizens, hut also of tin 1 crown. From tlie 
time of Philip Augustus (JI80 — J223), it 
liecam** an established principle, that tin* 
king could unite vacant tiefs of the King' 
doin with his hereditui \ domains, as crow n 
lands ; and one of the first acquisitions of 
this kind was tlie duchy of Nonnmidv. 
The great jxiwer winch thus accrued to the 
king was so much strengthened by the afl- 
dn^s mid {xtsoiioJ authority of Louis IX 
( I22ti — J270), thut lie was enabled to make 
general law.**, jMirfly with, purtly without, 
the consent of the Imitoiik. These were 
called ordonnances . # They wmi in force, 
however, only in the hereditary domains 
of tlie king : tlie great barons exercised an 
equal legislative, power in their own terri- 
tories. After almost all these fiefB nad 
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been united with tho crown, excepting some certain period (for instance, Codq LoJts 
small sovereignties, as the principalities of XV, by ChaussepiCrre, dontaining the ^ 
Doinbcs, Orange, Bouillon, the counties ordonnances from 1722 to 1740, 12 vok; *; 
of Avignftn and Venaissin; and after the I2mo. ; oc^ relating to single objects, 


Doinbes, Orange, Bouillon, the counties ordormances from 1722 to 1740, 12 vq! *; 
of AvignOn and Venaissin; and after the 12mo. ; oc^ relating' to single objects, 
marriage of king Charles VI1J with the Code war; Code dee Cyrts, Paris, 1780, 
daughter and heiress of the duke of Bre- 4 vols., 12tno. ; Code penal , by PAverdy, 
tagnc, the authority of the ordonnances . 1777, 12mo., &c.), but never os a legal ' 
extended over the whole kingdom. At designation. The government of Louis 
the same time, the royal power approached XI V was distinguished for its legislative 
that alisolutencss, which was prepared activity. Corpnrehensive ordonnances, or 
under Richelieu by the entire subjection rather real codes of law, appeared on 
of tiie nobles, completed under Louis the civil process (1667), on the crimi- , 
XlV, and the abuse of which, midcr nal process (1670), on commercial law 
Louis XV, produced ties revolution. (1673), on the forest^ law (1669), on the 
Among the ordonnances of this penpd, are* marine (1681), and on ecclesiastical juris- 
disfuigmslicd those on jurisdiction and the diction (1095). The most important or- 
ordcr of procedure, in which France was d/mnances of Louis XV relate -to dona-** 


then in advance of the rest of Europe. The 
more ancient refer to local subjects, and 
the connexions of the church with the 
state. To the former lielong the ordon- 
nances of 1 146 and 1453, and that of Yillers 
Cotterets( 1539), which was almost eonfern- 
|M>runeouH with the law of criminal proce- 
dure of ( 'harles V, in (ierinany, ondintro- 
duced tlicwntten trial instead of the usual 
insular and tumultuous prore-s, ^vhich 
w as different m even seiaiuiiric. Its author 
was the chancellor < vuiliuumc Poyet, from 
whom it was also called lluilltlmine. We 
might uIm» mention the or hnnance of Or- 
leans ( 1560), the urdunnmv 4 of Blois { 1 57! > , 
and others. None of these ordonnqpas, 
nor any collection of them, lain* the name 
of codt. Tin* earlier incomplete collec- 
tions of them (a systematic one was first 
made by Fontanon, Kill, k folio ; a 
ehroiio'ogieal one by NcrAn and (|iranl, 
If 126, 4 vols., lbho) were sii|KTs*‘<led by 
tliat published by the chancellor Pontehar- 
train, the first volume of winch, edited by 
l)e Lnuncre, ap[M*ared in 1723. The work 
has U*en continued by Secausse, Ville- 
vaults, Brvquigny, Fainus and IVustoret, 
IHKJ, \o|s M fidio. It i* to l>e concluded 
with the reign of Francis I. Ilenrv III* 
intrusted tin* systematic arrangement of 
thd ordonnances of lus predecessors to the 
famous Brisson, w ho published them un- 
der the name of Code Henri , or llasiliques, 
though they acquired no le^al authority. 
Under Louis XI II (1629), an express or- 
Honnance respecting the judicial procedure, 
and other subjects, which had fumisht*d 
matter of complaint to the states, was 
sketched, in 161 artirles, by the chancellor 
Michael de, Marillue, but wus giot ac- 
knowledged by the courts, as it was not 
registered. It was called Code Jflarillac or 
Code Michau ; and, in later times, the 
name code has bben applied to several 
private collections of the ordonnances of a 


tarns (1731), wills (1735), and substitutions . 
(1747). In this state of tilings, the great 
diversity in the existing laws was as bur- 
densome as it was revolting to reason. 

It would betray but a superficial acquaint- 
ance with history, to suppose tliat such 
a diversity of luws could exist without 
great disadvantages. It* retards the (level - 
upement of th« science of law, as it 
requires the study of many accidental 
details, rather than of the general princi- 
ples of universal right, by winch the Ro- 
man law has attained IN high jicrtection. 

It also a \ , iv injurious heck to civil 
• mtcreour . unci a source of insecurity, 
and loss to those who enter into any legal 
connexions with the inhabitants of other 
province. Nothing contributes more to 
promote the . internal intercourse of a 
nation, the* foundation of its greatness 
‘than uniformity of law-. Hence* tht* 
n*duction of those 400 particular *y*teni* 
of custom- into c»ne civil code, was one 
of the thing- most desired by rlu? French 
nation ; and NajHiIeon, after having re- 
stored peace, atul settled the subject of, 
ecclesiastical relations could think of noth- 
ing which would contnbute more to pro- 
mote his popularity and the good of 
France, than the execution of this project, 
which bad !*•< n attempted in \am during 
the revolution. The cmjicror liiinself 
remarked at St. lit lena, that he coumcI- 
cted the code w hich liears his name to le* 
the lK*st innnmiieiit which he had erected 
for himself. The abolition of so many 
sy stems of law, of the feudal pnv lieges, of 
the family trusts, of the indivisibility of t!ie 
fiefs, made tin* preparation uf a general 
ci\il code possible, iuhI even necessary, 
wfiidh was acknowledged os early a** in 
tho first constitution of 179 J. Yet the 
three projects of Cambae^res, then ^eputy, 
afterwards second consul, and fimfilv 
grand chancellor of tin empire, in 1793> , 1 
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and 1795, did not meet with approtation. 
The code of civil law was prepared witli 
the greatest care ; its defects must, there- 
, foie, be attributed to the then state of lqgal 
science in France. The restoration has 
caused no essential changes in it, hut only 
deprived it of its name, Cod# JSfapotton. 
A new official edition was prepurcci, m the 
Bulletin des Lois (v ii. sit. ii. 109), m which, 
r however, nothing hut the expressions 
referring to \nj>oleon and the imperial 
•onstitution was changed. A similar 
alteration had been made by N&fxilcon 
when lie assumed the imperial dignity. 
The only essential change in the civil code, 
down u> the present time, is the alxdition 
of the law of divorce, which, contrary' to 
the principles of the Catholic church, hail 
1 11 * 01 » made i*ntm*ly free during the evo- 
lution, hut hail licen subjected to some 
restrictions during tin* n n of Napoleon. 
If we leave out of the question ecclesias- 
tical considerations, and examine the sub- 
jeet only in a moral point of vieyv, then* 
can be no doubt that tin* sunctity and 
hioral dignity of matrimony are liettcr 
secured by dedanng it dissoluble, under 
certain circumstances and with, the ob- 
servance of proper n*stnctioiis, tlian 
by increasing the mutual dislike of the 
jxirties, by making the bund indissoluble, 
preserving thus the appearance only, mid 
not the essentials of nuuriage. Next to 
the code of civil law, the* code of criminal 
iwncedure is particularly tin* creation of 
the spirit of the time. The criminal ordon- 
nanct of lf>70, by its seventy (allowing, a 
double torture, the (fu<. stum prt panitmn , to 
compel confession, mid the (puslion pruil- 
aUU , before the execution, to discover the 
accomplices), but still more by the manner 
in which it wus administered by the tri- 
bunals, bad excited universal indignation. 
Tlie ambition of the higher courts which 
aspired not only to tin* securing of inde- 
jiendencc for the judicial authority but 
also to political inductee ; the pnd" of the 
judge? in their infallibility, and Hie <i>pril 
du corjis , united the higher and lower 
courts in endeavors to conceal and de- 
fend their errors. ' The principle that cij. i- 
fission was not necessary' lor condemna- 
tion, (tut that circumstantial evidence alone 
was sufficient (the exclusion of winch was 
the chief trait of the (Herman code of 
cqiiiiual procedure of ]£&), was aecom- 
ptuiod by many revolting uIium*s and the 
execution of innocent persons — I/brun, 
Langlade, Chains, Sirwen, Montbailli, La- 
barre*LaJly and others. The authority of 
Jfeccarift apd Voltain*, unci the example 
of the English criminal law, eulogi/ed by 


Montesquieu and his disciples, were in- 
strumental in bringing aUmt a lictter 
‘Hate of tilings. The aiiolition of torture, 
the complete reform of tlie criminal courts 
and procedure, was one of the first objects 
of the revolution. Tin* courts wen* mod- 
elled on the plan of the English, juries 
wen* introduced, and nil order of criminal 
procedun* (Sept. 58), 1791), which was 
followed /(Oct. 6) by a jieiial code, and t 
(Oct. 121) by a complete instruction on 
criminal pWeihire, w r as among the luborn 
of the constituent assembly . Though sev - 
end changes have lieen made m the later 
luvvston criminal procedun*, in the Code 
d<s Driits it des Prints of Oct. 25, 1795, » 
anil in single onlinances (see lhipiids 
Ijois crimimltvs ext mites de la Collection du 
fjouvrt et du Bulletin (It s Lois, Pans, I82lj, 
nevertheless the rule requiring, after a 
preliminary written trial, ond process and 
tin* verdict of a jury, remained unaltered, 
and was pn*served m the Code d'lnstrw - 
tioncrimindk of Napoleon, of Nov. 27, 1808. 
Still a general dissatisfaction prevails in 
Fnmee in regard to this} brunch of the law, 
particularly as it is thought that too iduch 
influence is lell to the officers of govern- 
ment in the chore of jurymen. Among 
many writings against :t.c Fieneh criiuit ul 
law, some areviry distinguished (for iu- 
stiuiei*, Bcrcngcr JJe la Justin criminelle en 
Prow, Pans, 1818; /Diipin’s Observation s 
stir plusieurs Points important dt noin Lt - 
frislation rrimint lie. Pans, le*21). A greater 
conformity with the English law is wished 
for by many, and of course, much op- 
posed by auofle r jwirty . The yNuial law 
(Cudt jnnal) of the 22ii of Feb., JhlO, i* » 
modification of the earlier code of the htb 
< let.', 1791, and of the Codt des Ddiis . t d * s 
Prim s, of tin * 25th ( >ct., 1 795. Jieton* tb** 
n volution, there was* no |n*ual code, hut 
disconnected ordinances, and a theory con 
striieted chiefly on the Kpmun law, which, 
with some mitigations of its seventy in 
part icular cases, is also tin 1 foundation of tl 
modern codes. The jwnal code has al*o 
lx»en rejieiitciJly attacked ; the codes lx-nc, 
of course, among the most proiuinent sub- 
jects of party controversy. (liavoux, in Ins 
IjeconsPrt liminain s sur le Code ptnal. Pans, ( 
1821.) The code- of civil procedure (f odt 
d( Procedure civile) of April 21, 180b, is only 
a new version of the ordinance of proce- 
dure of lfili7, n*stiug on the same Imims. 
The ao.'usation, Answer, replication, and 
the statement of the points at issue, me 
managed by the advocates, without the 
interference and direction of the conn. 
Wnttijn ev idence in required by the laws ; 
but the insufficiency of this kind of proof 10 






supplied by the liberty of demanding from 
the opposite party, at every stage of the 
process, jin ■explicit statement respecting 
facts and circumstances (interrogation sue 
fails et articles}. This* statement has the 
same force, and is subject to the same 
conditions, us if delivered on oath. The 
ho# dcclanuion of the parties is made 
verbally before the court, and, according 
to rule, is followed immediately by the 
judgment The basis of this process is 
the Mime ns that of the Herman hi curlier 
times, particularly before 1654, "until the 
courts wen* obliged to examine the ac- 
cnHution and defence, and the lasr oral ' 
process was changed int^ a writt(*none. — 
The Code de ( 'omnurce, of the 120th ;uid 
2Ut September 1807, is u modification and 
extension of the above-mentioned onli- 
nanees of J67JJ and 108], on eornmeree 
anil navigation. — These five code- have 
had a number of commentators and 
editors. They are founded on the base* 
of usage and experience, though it is evi- 
dent, at least in the civil (‘isle, that it lots 
been an object to avoid the particular and 
incidental, and to c-itabh>b general princi- 
ple*.. The ancient laws of France are a* 
indispensable for tiieir illustration a- the 
history of their origin, the piojeck tin' 
o!».*r\ alums of the courts and of the tribu- 
nate, the discussions in the council of spite, 
and the speeches in the legislative ijwlv. 
Most of these materials an* primal Vr 
die same time, the lust dr}' and study 
of the French codes is indispensable for 
i right understanding of tin; French rev- 
olution, its real character and tendency, 
as well as of the extraordinary man whom 
if produced. It is worthy of notice, that, m 
the discussions of the articles of the coitys, 
we find the consul Bonajuirte, who usu- 
ally partook m the discussions, inclining, 
gcneirjly, to life milder side. Besides the 
official editions, we June several editions 
of single codes, and of the live codes to- 
gether, of which two deserve to he parfir- 
ularfy mentioned, as they eontiun, at the 
Mime time, useful annotations and addi- 
tions: 7>j? Cinq Codes, annates par Si rev 
'(1818, f> vok 4to.); uud, as u manual, 
Manuel du Until Fran$ais, conienant la 
Chart e Constitulionndle et les-Cinq Codes , 
etc., par PaiUitl (Pans, 5th edit., August, 
1821, 4to. and PJmo.). The history of 
French law has been given by Flyuiri of 
Silticrnid (m Ins edition of Heineccius’s 
Hist. Jut .), and by Bernardi (De C Origins 
et des Progrh de la Legislation Francois e ; 
Paris, 1816). — The Code Forestier, or the 
collection of laws respecting the admin is- 
tration of the woods, those belonging to 
25* 
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cities, villages, Sm., as well as those of die \ . 
king, was published Aug. 1, 1827, undev , 
Charles X. It is to be found, with th<^ 
Ctksrte Constitutionnqlfr, the five codes, 
&c., in a very convenient edition, the tide 
of* which runs thus: Les Six Codes , aver 
Indication de leurs Dispositions correlation* ' 
et Rapports entre eux, hujnnmtes de In 
Cknrtc Constitutionndle, du Tori/ des Frais 
de Justice , de la fyri svr le Sacnltge ; d'un 
Choix des avJbrts Lais, Decrets , Ordon- 
nances, formant le Complement de la Le- 
gislation civile , commercials et criminellfy et 
d'une Table des Matures ; Paris , Froment 
et Lequien , 1828. Though this title speuks 
of the Sit Codes , the five first given an* 
of course considered as Constituting one 
whole. 

Having given, in the preceding para- 
graph, the general history of the Five 
Code*, we shall oiler here \ brief outline 
of* the particular history .of the Code Na- 
poleon, or, as it is now called,* C We civil. 

( >ne of the first tailors of Bonaparte, when 
eonsiil, w'as, to give France a code. By % 
a consular decree, dated 21th of Therm»- 
dor, year 8 ( \ug. 12. I860), a committee 
was instated “to compare tie* oni* * 
which bail been followed ra tin* prepara- 
tion of the iftoje** for a civil gode hitlidt * 
published, to determine ti.e plat: wlu(\ 
the committee **hall think best id adopt, 
and to discus** the chief pnneiph > of hi. 
legislation ** Portalis, Tioi.ehet, Bigot- 
Preameneu, Maleyiik, and the niiiustci of 
justice, formed this committee, portal :s 
and Malcvdle w.'ie of tin pays du droit 
tir'd. [St* flu pu ceding paragraph.^ It. 
the following year, W)l, these 1 commis- 
sioncrs reported a draft of a civ\l code, 
which was, in the til’s! instance, submitted 
to the court of cassation (of errors; sec 
Cassation , Court of) and the v arious court** 
of appeal. With the n ports of tin* judged 
#of these courts, the draft was Mihinmed to 
the council of state, over which the consul 
Bonaparte presided *mid in which every 
I >ait was thoroughly discussed. In,/ 1 ’ 
work entitled Conftrencr du Code civil, 
aver la Discussion particuliere du Const ii 
d'Ktat et du Tribunal, &e.,*8 yfok 12nu>., 
Paris, 1805, a detailed and very' carefully- , 
prepared report of these dismissions is 
contained. Each article, after having 
been discussed in this body, was present- 
ed to the tribunate, where it underwent 
another discussion, and was returned to 
the council of state as adopted, rejected 
or amended. In this way, the five ijides, 
already nieiitioned, were successively pro- 
duced. The Code civil was calletl, by way of 
eminence, Code Napoleon. It is div ided into. 
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S&61 paragraphs, which are numbered, and 
, ,Gdrii?iat of a few lines each. The Work is 
’ divided into, 3 books (limes); each Imok 
ihto a certain munlier of titles; each title 
/is -comprised in one or more chupt&rs. A 
preliminary title, ‘‘Outlie .Publication, Ef- 
fects and Application of die Law in Gen* 

• oral,” precede* the whole. The first liook 
is entitled **()f Persons,” and, in 11 tith*^ 
Treats, j. of the enjoyment and privation 
of civil rights ; 2. of civil acts, such as 

r the registry of births, marriages and 
■ deaths : 3. of domicil ; 4. of aUsentees ; 
5. of marriages; fi. of divorce; 7. of 
the relations of father and son; S. of 
adoption and officious guardianship; IK 
of the paternal jHiwer ; 10. of minority, 
guardianship and emancipation; 11. of 
majority, of guardianship of jh»tsoiis of 
age (interdiction) and judicial counsel. 
The second book is <*utitit*d “Of Piopeity 
and die ihtferenC Modifieatmns of Owner- 
ship,* 1 afid, in 4 titles, neats, 1. of tilt* dis- 
tinction of prujieity into real anil |>ersorial 
{immeithUs it inru&Us); 2. of ovvnt’rdiip ; 
3. of usufruct, of use and habitation ; 4. 
of servitudes (easements ; des servitudes mi 
ft( rvices fmcii rs). The third hook i" « n- 
titled “Of the different Modes of acquiring 
PnqM'rtv,* 1 and, in 20 title", treat", 1. of 
successions ; 2. of donations tn/tr vi ms 
anil testaments; of contracts, ot con- 
ventional obligation" in general; 1. of 
engagements formed without a conven- 
tion ; 5. of the contract of n lamage. and 
the rights of the parties re"|H*cti\ id v , <i. 
of sale; 7. of exchange ; K of the con- 
tract of letting to Jim- ; 0. of (mvIin i"hip; 

10. of loan ; 11. of dcpoHf nml sequeMia- 
lion; 12. of eoirtracts connected with 
chance (aiuilmrvs. such a" wagers and 
life-rents) ; 13. of power* of attorney ; 

1 1. of liccoming security ; 1.1. of imri"- 

actions ; 1(». of tiodily dures." in < ml 

ca*<es; ( 17. of fiinii"l»jiigW*ciirit\ . iH of' 
mortgage" ; UK of piking and s itmg off 
by execution: 20. of prcseii ptioii". Ir 
would be necessary to give tin* head" id* 
the chapters aUn, in order to jne>ei*i a 
clear v iew of the code, byt our limit*, do 
Tint |KTimt i'. Tin* work alread\ quoted, 
CcmJiireru . t dv ( We ciri 7, is mdrpensahle 
to a compile understanding of tin* code, 
becuuse it give*, the historx of «‘a< h law. 
It first prwseiits each article in t lie code, a" 
finally adoptdl. Next follow the differ- 
ent forms and draughts of each article 
discussed'in the council of state, with the 
repeat of the discunVions. To this suc- 
ceed the oliservations made in the sec- 
tion of legislation of the tribunate. We 

* learn, fpm this work, how active a part 


Napoleoh took in the formation of the 
code, as his remarks ate given as well as * 
tliose of the others, and he was present 
during almost the whole of the debates. 
By the conquests of the French, the Code 
fiapolton was introduced into Holland, 
the kingdom of Westphalia, the kingdom 
of Italy, of Naples and SiKiin, and the 
dukedom of Bcfg. It hud milch influ- 
ence, moreover, on the udmitiistmripn of 
justice in several smaller eoiiutnes, as Ba- 
den ; hut it has nowhere, out of Franck, rc- 
tamed tlie authority of law, since the over- 
throw of Napoleon, except in the Prus- 
sian dominion" .on the let! hank of the 
Rhine, and in sonic parts of the kingdom 
of the Netherlands: in the former, how- 
ever, tlie government intends to introduce, 
the Prussian code. In America, it him* 
served as a model to the Voile of Louisia- 
na and the Code Ihnri. (Sm Jjouusvma , 
Code «/; and Chrisloplu.) 

Vuiuss, s Sr\. (See Codes, les Cinq.) 

< Niofx : with the ancients, that part of 
the woi d of a tree next to the hark. Be- 
fore the invention of pgjHT, wooden tal»- 
let". covered with wax, which wen* wnt- 
ten on with tin* style, and put together in 
the shajH* of a Iniok, wen 1 ealieil rtartr. 
Tin 1 word was afierwardMetauied.immie.-H 
wbenpajMT was used for writing, to de- 
notp a large hook. Tlni", important 
works particular]} old manuscript" of pe- 
lts historian*, \c„ vviivli had 1hx*ii pre- * 
/*erved, weie called mdin ft manuscript. 
(See .Manuscripts.) In like maimer, a 
<ol|cction of hiW* was called coder. with 
i lie addition of the mum* of the sovereign 
under whom it had been compiled, a- 
Chdt r Ca/tdinrs. Code A apofaon. 

fi»7/ r rrstriptos 1 La! in ; a re-written 
codex) 'flu" name i" given to aneie»rt 
manUM'npts w lurli, m the middle ag* 
wen* U"ed, atb*i the original willing I: e! 
Imm*ii in a great mea"im* effaced, fei tie* 
Copying of other works gehemllv ecek**i- 
asiuul frentiM 1 ". 'finis the InMitiKioi," 
M’GaiU". reeentiv diM’ovuicd hv Niehulo, 
m \ einiia, are a todir risen pi us. Sone* 
skill I" required to read the undent leittrs 
tinder the others. The Gieek name for/'i* 
ilt r rr.uriptiut i* vahvipscbt (q.v.J, now nmr** 
freqnentiv used. The Ho|\ Scripturer. 
themsi'Ive" have Ihtii someturies effaced, 
to make wav for luuinjies and legends 
Om A»f the oklest inunuscnpls of tins 
Bible, dciM-ribed by Wetst»*in. in his pnti- 
a«-e to his New Testament, as number C, 
is a atdfT re script us. 

Fodkx Alkxammiimjs (See Alexan- 
drian Copy.) 

roniciL, in law; a supplement tp a 
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will, to bo considered os a part of it, either command of a rejpfnent) which hod been; 
for the purpose of explaining or altering, promised lain, he negotiated with Lou- • 
or of adding to or subtracting from the v6ig for entering into the French servict/ 
testator’s former disposition. A codicil Tlte prince of Orange, however, detained ■ 
ipay I** annexed to a will, either actually his wife § and eight children as hostages, 
or constructively. It may not only lie and thus* obliged him to return, and secur- 
written on the same pajM»r, or affixed to ed his attachment by acts of (avor. In tli-v 
or folded tip vvitli the will, but may be war of 1080, against France, he again dis- 
wntte.ii on a ditferent paper, aiul deposited tinguished hirusejf His defence of fort 
in a different place. If intended to etfeet William, in If *93, which lie himself had 
iij device of lands, it must go through the planned, against* the attacks of Vaubon, 
form** required hv the statute of frauds ; attracted much attention. Both com- 
hut, to a will of jktsoiioI estate, it may rounders displayed all their talents. Coe- 
Im 1 either written or niineupative, prpvid- lioni was* finally wounded, and had but 
1 ed, in the latter case, it only supplied an * 150 men left aide to do duty, when he 
omission in the will. surrendered the fort, June 23,1692. In 

Cornu's fiTo\. (See JSfararino % and 170*2, he destroyed the French lines near 
G reerr y Modem.) St. Donat. In the same year, he published 

Cornu s, son of Melauthus, wie* the at Lewarden Ins new theory of fortiiica- . 
ittli and last king of Ythe,ns. During lus tion. In 1703, he directed several sieges, 
reign, Attiea was attacked by the Dorians, In 1704, Marlborough invited him to the 
or, according to some, hv tin* inhabitants Hogue, to concert a plan of operation*, 
of the Peloponnesus, or the Thracians, when* In* died, March 17, 1701. Coehont 
The uMid.'uitN on inquiring of an oracle was u man of good principles, and honor- 
wlmt would In* the result of their incur- able feelings and habits. He fortified ah 
ston, received for answer that they would most all the strong places pi Holland 
he Mim^lid if the) avoided killing the Bcrgen-op-Zoom he considen*d his inas- * 
Athenian king, Codm*, lN*coitiing aV- terwork.* His system, and that of Vauban, 
quamteil with this answer, resolved to are entircl) difR*n»nt. Yuutan operated 
sacrifice himself for his eoyntr) . I le dis- In ruun<i*u\ res. anil, by the skilful direction 
gmscd.hjne*clf in a peasant's dress, entered of his ordnance and hi* men, saved .both, 
the encmCs camp, provoked a quairel and wearied aud dmded the foK'cs of the 
with the soldiers, and was slam. *I’he enemy ; Coehorn crushed by an overpow- 

• \t!ieiii«iiis, upon hearing of tins, sent a oring mass of artillery and of men, and 
herald to demand tin* hod) of their king, saentieed Inith for a rapid and powerful 
The courage of the assailants was efieet. \ aubaifs mameuvres were found- 
damjH*d, when they beeaiqe aeqiiauited ed on ealculatioiis which am alwa)s in 
with the c ire ii instances, that the) ictired one's power: Cochorn founded his on sti- 
withoiit st liking a blow. In Jionoi of )H*nont\ of force, which is not atyvays a? 
then patriotic moiiaich, the \thcmniis tlie dis|Hi>al of die eomhatant. llissysten.. 
now abolished the royal dignity, esteem- however, is well deserving the stud) of* 
mg no one worth) to In* tin* sitceesMir of the military engineer. 

Codnis. The) also used his name as a Ciemi.s, Mo.ns (now Monte Velio); one 
common term to express a man of diMtn- of the seven Iull> of Rome, so called from 
gushed excellence. # an Etruscan leader, (\ les Vibtnna. who 

Cm ki uit NTs, in algebra; figures put dwelt then*. It gave IN name to a par* 
Mure tin* letters, to indicate how mail) of Koine, called Ctefimuntium. or Cfflimon- 
t lines* the le/tP’i is to he udded to it**eff. tnna % the Vtilley between tin* Mona Cirlm* 
Thus 1 « sigiufi<*s a +-rr. If the et»- and Mims Ksqiiilmu*. The Palatine was 
efi'n lent t is indefinite, it is expressed by a nijthe west, the Esqittlme on tliP uortfi of 
letter, ns 6 a. the Moils .Cteluis. There were five tem- 

• Cohiioiiv, Menno, baron of; an engi- pies on this bill. At present, the churcl. 
iie»*i ; U»rn, lb-11, new Ltdvanlen, in Fries- of the »SW. uattro Coronati standstill th»* 
land. Ills linher, a distinguished oilicer, top of the lull. (See j Rome.) 
enily instilled rito him an inclination for Cce.nobite. (See Andwrit'.^ 

military seieuee winch he studied thor- ('iRt’K df Liu.v. (See Richard, Ccrur^' 

* onghlv. In his ItUIi year, he entered the Lion.) 

serv ice as captain, lb* distinguished him- ( ’offef. is the seed of :ui evergreen shrub, 

self at tin* .siege of Macstrieht (1673), and winch is cultivated in hot cluiftites, and is 
at the battles of Senef, Cusscl, St. Denis chiefly imported^rom Arabia and tli* Kart 
and Fleums, and soon rose to tin* rank of and VVest Indies.— Tins shrub [coffee* Ar a- # 
a colonel. In 1675, not hav mg recen ed the bica) is ironi 1 5 to 20 feet in height. Tha 
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leaves are 4 or 5 inches long, and 2 broad, ‘ 
smooth, green, glossy on the upjxir surface ; 
an^the flowers, which grow in hunches 
at die base of die leaves, are white ‘and 
. * sweet-scented. The berries and fmit are 
somewhat of an oval shnpe^anout the size 
of a cherry, and of a dark -red color when 
ripe. Each of these contains two cells, 
and cacti cell a single seed, which is die 
coffee as we >ec it Indore it undergoes the 
process of ruuspng. — Coffee is an article 
i of but rect nt introduction. To (he Greeks 1 
and Romans it was wholly unknown. Its 
use appear* ty ha\e originated in Ethio- t 
pm; and it is stated to have been first in- 
troduced into Constantinople hi 1 554. from 
whence it was gradually adopted in tlie 
western jmrN of Europe. The informa- 
tion we liave resecting it* inti oduct ion 
into England is that, in ltsYi,. Daniel Ed- 
wards, a Turkey merchant, brought home 
witJi him* a Greek servant, whose name 
was Pasqua . , and who understood the 
method^ of roasting eyflee, and making it 
into a' beverage. This man \us the href 
who puhli(Jy sold coflee in England, and 
kept a house for that purpose m George 
yard. Lombard street. At Pari*, coffee 
wa« nearly unknown, until the an will of 
* the Turkish ambassador Solomon \gn, 
in 1UK); about three years after which the 
first coffee-house i* sad to ha\e beui 
established in that city. The eoflee-shruh 
was originally ftluiit**d in Janiaic.i m I7JM. 

, — Great attention fs f >ai«l to the culture of 
cofli*e in Arabia. The tree* are raisid 


■ * * 

erally more than the produce of one tree 
but a tree in great vigor will produce three 
or four pounds. — The best coflfceis im 
ported from Mocha, on the Red sea. Thu 
kind, which ds denominated Mocha am 
Turkey coffee, is of a better quality that 
any which, the Eurojiean colonists an 
able to raise, owinp, as it is supposed, u 
the diffiTDiicc of rhmate and soil in whie.i 
it grows. It is packed in large I wiles, coci 
containing a yun ilirr of smaller bales, and 
when good, appears fresh, anti of a gre« n* 
ish-oli\e color. The coflee next in estoen 
td thV i* mised in Ju\a and tlu* ’East in 
dies; mid that of lowest pi a c, in the Wes' 
Indies and Brazil. “W lien stowed in ships 
with rum, pepper, or other a i tides; it it 
rtml that coflee eontrac/s a rank mid un- 
plcasuif flnvoi ; and this has Imtii assignee 
a* a reason of the in fen on t\ of that wind 
l* imported fit mi the Eunqnan plantations 
— The quantity of coffee annual ly suppli- 
ed by Arabia is supposed to 1 m* upward* 
of 14,000,000 of pound*. Before the com- 
mencement of the Krcndi revolution, tin 
i*land of St. Domingo alone exerted 
mole tii.iu 70,000,000 of fiouiuls jht tin 
mini: and, at the present day, such is tin 
fertility of this island, that *uftieient coffet 
i* raised to mince the puce gieath in al 
part* of the civilized woild. Almost al 
tlie^Moluimmedau* dunk roller at lea* 
twice a day. vciy hot, and without sugai 
— The excellence of eoflee depends ill i 
grt at measure, on tlie skill and attentioi 
e\eici*ed in roa*tiuL r it. If it he too litth 


fn ,i seed sown m nnrserae*, and after- roa*ted, it i*, devoid of flat or, and if to< 
wards planted out in moist and shady sit- much, it la comes acrid, ami ha* a disji 
nation * k on sloping ground**, w at tie* foot greeahle biirvit taste. In Europe, it r 
of mountain*, (’are- i- taken to conduct tisiialh masted hi a cvluidncat tin ho\ 


little nils of water to the roots of the tree*, ijcrintftcd with numetous hole*, and ti\c< 
winch* at certain seasons, n*quire*to 1 m* upon e spjt, which rtm* length wi*e tin ougl 
eonstmitly surround'd with moisture. A* the mure, and i* turned by a jack, or by 
soon as the fruit i* nearly npe, the water the hand. Entice ^ u*«*d in the font 
I s * turned off, lest the fruit *houid 1 h* rep- critlif*r of an iiifiiMon or deeoetjnn. ot 
dered too ^ueeulent. In place* imidi ex- which the former is decidedly preferable 
posed to the south, tfie trees are planted lM>th a* regards flavor and strength. # 4’of 
in rows, and are shaded from the other- fee, as very commonly prepared hy jier 
wise too intense heat of the miii, by a sons unacquainted with its nature, i^ . 
branching kind of poplar-tree. Whence decoction, and is Imilcd for some time' 
fruit Iras attained its maturity, cloths are under a mistaken notion that the strengt) 
placed under the trees, and upon these the is not extracted unless it In* boiled. Bu 
laborers Miakc it down. Tin y afterwards tlie fact is just the reverse. Tlie fine aro; 
spread the berries on mats, and exjKise mane oil, which products the flavor am 1 
them to tlie sun to dry. The lna*k is then strength of, coffee, is dkqiellcd and lost by 
bhiken off by large and heavy rollers of boiling, and a mucilage is extracted at tin 
wood or iron. When the coflee has lieen same time, which also tends to make it fla 
thus cleared of its husk, it is again dried and weak. * The best modes art 1 , to poui 
in the sun,* and, lastly, winnowed with a lioiliiig water through the coffee in a big 
large* fan, for the purpose of clearing it gin or strainer, which is found toextrac 
from the pieces of busks w ith which it is nearly all the strength ; or to pour Innlinj 
intermingled. A pound of coffee is gen- w'ater upon it, and set it uj>on the Are, no 
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o* exceed 10 miutttes. Prepared iri either drink. In England and the V. States,’- 
vay, it is tint' and strong. As'' a; inedt- coffee, almost always, is liadly made. f 
■ine, strong coffee is a jxvwerful sfii/iulunt The coffee-houses in France, it is well 
?id conliifl, and, in paroxysms oftheastii - 1 knpwn, are ‘places which afford much 
na, is one of the best, remedies ; but it opportunity for interesting observation. In 
hould lx* verv strong, and .made widi « the south of France, they «are still mor 
hnosr as much coffee os water. In faint- frequented than in the north. The difter- 
a“ 3 s or exhaustion from labor mpl fatigue, ent cajes of the palais royal iii Paris art) 
nd from sickness, coffee is one of the famous : tin; cafi dts mills coldnnes w one 
nost cordial and devious restoratives, of tlio mo&t splendid. The cafe de lavaix 
Phere are eoffw-mncliines, in which the ( k onta ins a small theatre. In the cafe Acs 
inter is boiled, and the steam penetrates di'engles, every f veiling, blind men and 
lie coflee, and extracts, to a great degree, women* of the howict dcs quinze-vingts play 
lie fine /amnia. Immediately after, the and sing. Tfiose coffee-houses, in France, 
•orling water is ponied over it. Tin & the •where smoking is allowed, are called 
i o*“t coffee is made. A- we liav e already < si ami jiffs , which is aLsp the name of the 
aid, in Europe, coffee is generally masted hcor-liouses m Holland. One of the j^reat- 
i a evhndei ; hi Asm. however, open pans* e*t attractions in French coffee-houses is 
r tin plates are iM*d, ami, if the time the /t'mon/z^iVrr, a woman who sits in on 
Hows, a hov js employed, who picks out elevated seat, to attend to the sale of the re- 


A** we liav e already 
i* is generally masted 


very hean, when it has reached the right 
egree of hrowimess. The niiiic j* done 


flesh i units. She is generally very pretty, 
mid is dressed with much taste. With 


\ some French pc‘oplc. 'flic second genuine French tact, she rppres§es all im- 
jffeieiici in the \siatic w.iv ut* preparing proper freedoms. The coffee-houses in 
offer is, that the\ pound the lieans, and London are poor. — In the East, the eoffee- 
o not grind them, much pretnring the houses, or mtlie^lmoths, forma veryessen- 
irmer lliod**. In Marseilles we have -ecu -Tial part of the serial system; all men of lei- 
otlce likewHe pounded. Wlirther this 15 sun* assembling then*. In thc*e places are 
all} pretend ile, we do not ventme to de- also to he found the famous story-tellers, 
tde bur cxperiene • has taught u* that w 1 m 1 rppeat long tales to attentive hearers, 
ie \*i,iue • offer is, on tin* whole, niiieh who show their interest hv Acclamations 
etter than the European. ’I’lie iliffemiee of “God save ljivii v Allah dep»*ve him 

• pmhrhly owing to the diflt r» ut wa% of of Ins eyes'” \e., or utter warning ones 
•asimg. The Tm ks and \rah- hod the to alann the lien* when danger awaits him. 
"flee, it is true, I ut they hod ouch cup hv It often happen*, that the story is broken 
s< If, mid onl} for a itio:Pi« 4 , n. so that the oft’ and continued the next day. There n 
fleet is, 111 fact, much tic* -urrie ris that of a highly mtci coring manuscript in the nival 
ifiMoii, and not like that decoction. library at Pari% in Arahic, entitled, the. 
’lie} do not si p.inite the ciiffo. itself from Svppttrl uf I m tort net* It relates to the 
»r mfu'-uui, hut leave the whole 111 the lawhilnes- of using coffee. The author, 
up. It iinpiove* the U'\* m«c vet} much is Aljc/in A limn hull. Of this I>e Sacy 

■ 1 oast and grind the coffer jim bejme p givt s mi account and extracts 111 his Chres- 

• used. — The 'finks drink coffee ,it all to {mthc . Intbv (vnl. 1, ]>. 441 ). It apjiears 
m» s of dav, pres nt *t to visitois both 111 that a question arose, whether coffin; w*as 
m forenoon and ..Item urn. and the opt- to !>♦* included among the intoxicating 
111-vatei lives almost entire!} <»n coffee 1 leverages which the Koran prohibits; mid 
ud opium. Hcaujoui, in his excellent the manuscript prow* that it i<not. Thera 

• Di k" on Gieec* , tells of a tfu ruu upht igv air mail} other interesting matters in these 
in opium-eater), who diauk more th 111 lH) exuaets. The sheikli, the writer of tie* 
lips of c dice m .1 dav, mid smoked as manuscript, pi oves flint the use of coffee 
ian\ pipe-. Coffee has been 1 he favorite wa* tirst mtioduced hv a lainous sheikh, 
evcragc.of iii.mv clistingu'shed men. Na- imam, mufti ami scholar of Arabia Felix, 
oleon and Fnnlcnc the Great drank it called Dhnban'u about the } car fl 70 of flic 
■eeh; \oltaue liked it verv strong; and llegini. In I.g} pt, the drinking of coffe»* 
a'dmit/ drank 11 also dining tin* whole seems to have been nt first regarded almost 
a}, hut mixed with more than unequal as a religions ecreimui}. The devotee*, 
uantitj of milk. The best coffcc^ii the who liitrmhietd it then*, assembled tor the 
o'stern {nut of the woild, is made in purpose of enjoying it on Monday an i 
Vance, where this beverage 1* m mover- Friday evenings, when 11 was handed 
d request. In fact, throughout the con- round with jrreat solemnity, acc«»in|Ani* , d 
nentof fairope, it is general 1 } flrank. Ill with mail} pmvers, ^ind ever and anon 
Vigland, however, teajs a ;uore conuuon with exclamations of “Thera is no God 
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• 'but God !” Them are also mentioned, in be neoe&aly, at tfie same time, to let the 
the manuscript Above rift'd, two differ- coffin -stand tor sonic dayB in a convenient 
ern methods of making coffer, one 'called place., as is die custom in many ports of 
4 btmtvya, iif which the grain and husk taro ' Germany. * 

Used together and another calk'd kisha- Co fra de Perota ; a mountain of * 

■jqjo, in which die husk is used alone. • Mexico ; km. 97° W W. ; lat. IIP 4«V N. It. 
any sermons against coiFee-drinkiftg are is 13,414 fin*! above the lpvel of the gulf of 


extant, written at the time when it was 
introduced into Europe; a* there are also 
xnaqy sermons against smoking. We rec- 
ollect liming read die following |iassagp 
pi nil old sermon: u The> cannot wait 
until die -moke of the internal regions sur- 
h>mnj> them, but eitconqmss themselv es 


with Miioke of their own accord, and drink* side* 


Mexico* The Mexican name of this 
mountain is Mwheampapdl ; the English, 
the Four parts , or the Square mountain. 
It is e\iilent that the mountain has been 
a volcano, and is formed of huAdtic r>or 

I'hyry- 

Cognates ; the relations hv the mother V 


’* a poison which God made black, that it 
might h* ar the dei ilV» color.” — The follow - 
ing table shows the amount of coffee im- 
jHirted into, and exported fr^m. the V. 
States during several tears: 

!t (i Ejpnrfi <1 

Inl'31, 91 ,973.659 lb*, mike. $9,«f*7,t79 
- 1*99, 95,7t-9,3>i0 *• “ 1,1153,607 

“ 1*>3, 37,337,739 “ “ 4,969,699 

“ 1*94, 39.99 1,251 •• •• 9,993,079 

“ 1*25, 15,190,630’ ‘ *• 3.954.936 

“ 1 s 2ti, ;«7,:41!>,4“7 “ f u MW.04*2 

«• 1827, 50,051,<)8<> “ •• .4,34!7M 

England imported, 

■ in 1844,.* 50 J #7 1,44!) 

ta 1845 54.5* >7,5 1* 

182ti : 44,017.(^2 

“ ,18*27 47,«»3'\0l? 

Quarter ending April 5. 

184P, 7,1(K"8'* 

Quantity of coffee exerted from Great 
Bntaiii/from Jan.5, 1^47. to Jan. 5, 18*28: 

British plantation, 14,414.44b 

Foreign plantation, .... 14,378,340 
East India, 4, (>55,10! 

Total toiXftMlO 

Corn s. f Coffins wen* used by tin* an- 
'cients only to receive die bodies of 
of the highest distmcfton. Even at the 
present time, they are not used in the Ea-r, 
Either by Mohaimneduiis os Chri-tians 
The modern Jews do not use coffins, but 
only two hoards, between which* the 
corpse is tied. But in Egypt, coffins 
.seem to have been used in ancient times 
universally. They w ere of stone, wood, or 
a kind of paste-board made by gluing cloth 
together.* Coffins among Christians were 
rirobably intrudutod with the custom of 
burying. (See Burying-6rounds.) Jt lias 
been often proposed that they should lie 
/nude with a hole opposite the place of the 
mouth of the body, so as to allow breath- 
ing, in case of revival. Of course, n would 


Cohesions is that force which preserves 
in union particles of a similar kind. It* 
action is seen in a solid mass of matter, 
the | Kiris of which ‘cohere with n certain 
forye which resists am mechanical action 
that would tend io separate them. In dif- 
ferent Inidies, it is exerted with different 
decrees of strengtli, and is measured by 
the force necessity to putl them astindci. 
According to Hiekingen, the relative co- 
liesve stieturth of the metal 1 * is as fol- 
low.. 

Gold, 150,1)55 

Slv.-i 200,771 

PlaUiia 4»i4J*it 

Copper, .‘K’4,00() 

jjvlt non 304,047 • 

Hard iron. 55!>,8c0 

Cohesion m li((uids is ve»*y lnueli weaker, 
the part** being*! isioined with much more 
f«i<: ilit\ ; and, in substances existing in tlie 
aenal form, d i^Vntireh overedme, the par- 
ticles, instead of attracting, repelling each 
other. — Cohesion m bodies js weakened or 
overcome by two general causes — by the 
rcpid-ion communicated 1>) eulone, or by 
the attnu non which may lie exerted by 
the particle- of one bod) on those of an- 
othei. — Fajone communicated to a solid 
ImhIv sc] m rate- it- particles to greater dis- 
tance*, a*, ls ident from the enliurgcmcnt 
of volume 1 which it produces. By* tlius 
increasing the . distances, the force with 
which the attraction of aggregation or co- 
hesion is exortdd is diminished ; if the heat 
Ik* earned to a sufficient extent, the eoh(*- 
sion is so far weakened, that the IxJlly 
passe* 1 * into the liquid form ; and, if earned 
still further, the attractive force ia entirely 
overcome, repulsion is established lietwecn 
the j articles, and the hod) posses into the 
ulnt'orm state. — -The same effects are pro- 
duced by tlitf exertion of that attraction 
whieli unites the particles of one body 
with those of (mother. If a hqijid In? - 
poured on a solid, it often happens thtft 





i 




their mutual attraction, is sufficiently pow- 
erful to overcome the cohesion of the solid i 
its jiarticlys are consequently disunited, to 
combine with those of the liquid, and it 
entirely disapfiears. This forms the liicm- 
ical process of solution. . A similar effect is 
sornetimesf produced by the' chemical ac- 
tion of tui aeriform body .-r-W hen these 
lowers, whether of heat or of chemical 
attmcrion, are withdmwn, eoliesion re- 
sumes its three, but witli results Uiiich are 
different, according to the circumstances 
under winch ' this lmp[>ens.— When the 
attraetion of aggregation is suddenly and 
foieihlv everted, the • particles ure united, 
in general, indiscriminately, and according 
to no regular law. If a l>yd\, which has 
been melted, is suddenly cooled to a suffi- 
cient extent, it becomes tolul, and forms a 
mass of no regular structure* or tigurC; or, 
if its eolation lto> been .suspended by tin 1 
chemical attraction exerted hv another 
IhmIx towards it, and if tins attraction swl- 
denlv cease to opt rate, the force of cohe- 
sion i.s resumed, and the solid sill stance 
appears in the foyn of a powder. This 
latter case forms the'< lietincal operation 
denominated /ny < irritation. — Hut, d* the 
force of cohesion i.s exerted inure slow- 
lv, tiie particles are united, not indiscrim- 
inate!}, !mt usiiall} \\ itli* legulant} , so a* 
to form masses of tegular stiucturc and 
figure, Ihumded hv plane surfaces him t\le- 
teiminatc angles. This lot ms the opera- 
tion of rn/stfUlixtHon ; ami such masses 
f.ie denominated crystals. — ( 'r\ stallr/ation 
takes place fiom fluidity , pictured either 
hv heat or hv the exertion of a chemical 
attraction, lee is ail example of the first, 
winch shoots in long, slender crystals, 
when wafer is cooled to a sufficient ex- 
tent ; mid Kilts winch, xvlien the} have 
been dissolved in water, separate in crys- 
tals, on withdrawing a part of tlieii water 
hv evaporation, or reducing its .solvent 
power hv a diminution of its temperature, 
is aii^exaiiiple of civ sjalli/alion limn flu- 
ffy* produced b\ affinity 111 either of 
tliiie eases, if thV opemtioii is conducted 
slowly, so as to admit of the particles 
uniting hv those liiees most disjKwd to 
union, erv stals an* foimed; and these are, 
»r general, huger, more tninsjwnt, and 
more reguiai in their form, tin slofver the 
crystallization has taken place. The* pro- 
duction of these icgular forms is favored 
by the introduction of an nlreiuty farmed 
crystal, or of soin« foreign substance, into 
the Solution, which oprrates us a nucleus, 
and upon which the; crystallization coin- 
niehe*es. f riie* access of air and light ev- 
erts an important influence. 1 , also, on the 


ctyptftttiz&tion of certain salts.— An eq- q ‘ 
largemeht of volume is often produced by 
* crystallization, as in the examples of ice, * 
of several metals, and of a dumber of salts; - 
while, in other cases, the reverse is the' 
case, the volume of the crystallized sub- 
' stance being less than while it existed in 
the liquid state — differences evidently de- 
luding on the modd in which the parti*- 
eles unite.— Crystals formed from a wa- 
tery solution generally retain a portion of 
water in a combined state ; and this is the 
case not only with those salts which are 
formed by *the chemist, and iu the arts 
•but with nearly all of the earthy and saint** 
cr\ stals found m nature. This water is 
liainod their water of crystallization. - When 
deprw ed of it, they lose their transparency 
und* density. Some part with it from mere 
exposure to the air, ami suffer these 
changes; they an; then said to effloresce. If 
they attract water an<J tiecoine humid, they 
are said to deliqucsae. In some, salt*, tie; 
water of crystallization is in such large 
quantity, that, on the application of a* 
moderate heat, it causes them to melt — n 
change called the iraltry fusion. — Water, 
which has dissolved one salt to the point . 
of saturation, will still take up a consider- 
able probation of a second, and even of a 
third, riea-watcr contains several xvell- 
knowli sajme compounds In sm l i can***, 

.i** the salt* have diflcreut degrees of solu- 
bility they may oiien.be obtained sepa- 
lately by a gradual evaporation of the 
wati*i, the lea*t soluble being the first to 
separate. The water of the ocean, evap- 
orated to a certain degree, yields common 
Kilt; e\ a] mi rated still further, it dc(K>siw 
(i limber’s <alt>, and the remaining liqmd 
hol^s dissolved a (‘omjHnind contiumng 
magnesia. — Crystallization also takes pluee 
in the transition from thcaPnal forin,a> is 
well exemplified in the arrangement of a 
ylake of snow.- — Ever}' substance in crys- 
tallizing is dis{His**d to assume a certain 
regular figure : sea-stflt, for example, takes 
the form of the cube; nitre, that of a prism. 
Carbonate of lime is found erv staHized m 
liiomlnmls, a (Kirtieular class of prisnisaud 
putmids: and garnet, in regular dode- < 
enhedroiiK — The important application, 
therefore, of this law liecomes at once 
obvious. The form of the crystal, in min- 
eralogy, enables us to determine the spe- 
cies to winch it hetnngs. The same lfc 
true of pharmaceutical prejMimtion* ; their 
enstalline forms furnish a certam test of 
the nature of the crystallized hud}. — The 
theory of er} stallization is still obscurP. I* ( 
may lie conceived that the particles of 
bodies are of certain regular figures, and 



1 ig,*be y wtey be dijpotfad to pdvdift&$fe of 9pea^£ tfttB« ey^ wfe,*iiW 
certain rides, inpreforendetp. mtute^fidbftkMy delicate ardjhemfp^ 
falyby thrifts which adaptor nature; it wifi be nec«aa^tpconceive tfeiqj 
; extensive contact. Hence a, r?g- ; nucleus as^conriHting of an iheomperably 
.structure' and figure, uniform with' greater number Of iinpercepribleTno^cidc^ 
hits each substance, will be *roducc*L and then thp number of Zomsfttf of super* 
ye numerous divcnriftetf figures Ef* position foxing itself eon^crabtyaugmcnt-' 
els.may foe reduced to* others urtore id, While ttair thickness lias become' 
Je ; thus the Equilateral, six-sided imperceptible,, the channels which these 
rtf,’ Uhd the double six-sided pyramid lamina forth at their edges will likewise 


JL^fyad|ls.inay foe reduced to' others qtore 
^ifonple ; thus the Equilateral, six-sided 
T pnstrtf, dlri<I the double six-sided pyramid 


jfaturul joints, hi ilieris crystals) to the 
jiiomhoid. The figure tints arrived at hy 
tuedianieal division, and which ns suppos- 
ed to constitute the* nucleus of the cnstul. 


hiwi* of dccmmem, ore sufficient to prove* 
that an inmiense variety of crystals may 
lie made to grow out of tlie. coiKilanatious 


i< railed the primitirt form. Th* nuci liter of the jwirtirle* 'producing the primitive 
of original forms tints obtained, according forms ; for the docreinentft^nay take plgce 
to M. II any, amounts to six; J. tin* regular on the edges, or parallel with the faces of , 

* i r. i i _ i i .i .. e .1 i : 


tetrahedron ; 2. the porallelopipedon, w hicli 
includes the cube, die rhomboid, and all 


the priniitj\e forms, on the angles, in which 
the lines an^ parallel with the diagonals of 


„ tiic solids, which hage six faces parallel, 
f two and two; 3. the octahedron, the sur- 
faces of wliicli are triangles, and, accord- 
ing to the BiMeieg, equilateral, isosceles, or 
scaleue ; 4. tlie hexagonal prism ; 5. the do- 
decahedron, with rhombic faces; ft. the 

• dodecahedron, with triangular fuA‘S. — The 
secondary forms of crystals, or such as arc 
usually exhibited In nature., are supjtosed 
to grow out of the ’primitive forms hi the 
following mannei -The jnutioles first 
uifite to produce the primitive form, and 
from proceeds the secondary form by 

*• the apfdiration of successive layersof |tnr- 
ucies parallel to its faces ; Which lay ei> an*. • 
denominated lamina of superposition. The 
modification of figure is the consequence 
of rite alistmctipn of one, two, oi more 
rowie, or ranges of jKrtlicles, from the planes 
or angles fcf each of these lamina •, by which 
a decreasing series of {mnicles will I** 
formed. Thus, supposing that ujxtn mid 
'•ide of a eulle successive linen* of ciiluc 
liamcjes lie placed, and each layer he less, 
by one* range of jtarticleK, limn the surface 
vupon which it fests*ii is* obvious that the 

• fines which hound the sides must lie con- 
tinually 'uppmaehing eacli other, and tliut 
the last layer must consist of a single rplte. 

‘ It follows, then, that a fotir-sid<fd p\ round 
' will 1*? nused ujhmi one of the Airfares of 
the rube;.and that, if the same tiling hap- 
pen upon tlie live other sides, tin* rulie 

• must be eon vested into a dodecahedron, 
with rhombic facies. The last figure is then 
Secondary. - Its formation has generally 

■ lieen quoted to illustrate ‘the law oi decre- 
1 ment* m if has been termed, and it usoasy 
•40 represent it. although coarsely, by mod- 
tin. H B lit HI” naya M. If any, 44 for tins kind 
of rtajft masonry, which, however, hos thy 


jhe face*, in line* parallel to those w hich 
intersect the diagonals amt lares, const]- 4 
luting the intermediate decrements, or m 
a mode which combines, inorft or less, 'the 
decrements already mentioned, and which 
is, therefore, said to ho mixed. These 
pi unary decrements may he^ni modified, 
as that they shall take place on certain 
edges, or certain angles only ; or in uni- 
form and alternate ranges; or from one 
edge, or one angle, to another; or, at the* 
sui in ■ time, on all the edges and all the an- 
gles &.C. Nevertheless, such is the fecun- 
dity allied to tin.- simplicity, that, when 
limit'd to ordinary decrements, and to 
form range*, cm tin* edges and angles of a 
rhomboid, it may be demonstrated, that 
tin* s|*ories of nucleus js susceptible of pro- 
ducuig varieties of distinct forms. 

Cohort. i See f-egiVm.) 
i’oivhktohk, oi Coi virftooil ; a prov- 
ince of Hindustan, in My Hire, and houtli- 
ern part of the dominion's of Tip{>oo Sul- 
tan. The cniinpy is nqmmted from the 
ejiunirv of Trimmcore, Cochin and the 
iNayrs, by lolly mountains called the 
tm Ghauts ; a continuation of which also 
IhhiihIs tr fill the north; on the east it is 
hounded by the (‘anmtic, and south by 
Diigligul : and it js diuded into North and 
South ( ’oimln'ton*. It is fertile, prod tid- 
ing sugar, cotton, rice and lH*tcl leaf; und 
well wateml by aw end rhers. The . 
princi|*il towns on* CoHnlx'iore, Krrood 
and rarroor. in ITfitt, on tlai death of 
Tippoo, and the division of Iiih territaries, 
Coinil*ttom was ceded tf to the Er^lisli 
Hast India rompnny. 

(kdmJbrtan ; a town of Hindustan, and 
capital of the province to which it give* 
name ; ^iumti^l ut tlie |i*it of the Western 
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‘W'OrnT?* 


the British omitbe 
It inflow recov^nrig. Thofexportg asefo* 
baefeo,cottoM^ 

Coimbra (anctently Cotntojga or CWs*- 
Wti)5 R chf of Portugal, capital of the 
province of Bteim situated on. a xnquntain, 
n«ftr die liver Mondego, 90 t milesN.N;E. 
Lisbon,* ton. & 28 W. ; fait 40* 13' 4N. ■/ 
the population was lately men at 15,200 ? 
but the tUstiiirhances in Portugal have, 
according to recent accounts, reduced the 
number much. It is a bishop’s Sec, and 
*eot of the inquisition. It contains a ’ 
cathedral, 7 churches, on hospital and a 
university. It was Jhuilt by the Romans, 
about 300 B.C. The university was orig- 
inally founded in A. D. 1291. at Lisbon, but 
Was transferred hither in A. D. 1308, and 
is now the only one in Portugal. It con- 
sists of 18 Colleges With ample fimds. The 
course of study here is divided into six, 
branches, via. theology, taught by 8 pro- 
ftatoift; cauou law, by 9; civil law’, by 8; 
medicine, by (i; mathematics, by 4 ; and 
philosophy, by 4. The number of stu- 
dents, ml 804, was 14*31, and, in 1*417, 
about 1400. To the university fjelong a 
bqtanic garden and a library of 40,000 
volumes. ’ The aqueduct, on 20 arches, 
w remarkable. The, environs of Coimbra 
produce oil, wine and lemons.* The inhab- 
itants manufacture linen, pottery, earthen 
ware, articles of horn, and . wooden tooth 4 * 
jacks. t 

Corns. The roliitive value ofthe difter- 
cm species of edin which arc enumerated 
in the following table is givcq in the Com- 
panion to Ihc British Almanac for 1630, in 
English currency. Wo lrnve reduced the 
values given in the English table into the 
currency of die U. States. The subject is 


fC ( l :m'/j n Tmi U^liTil MH tim €■) ■ 1M t uZr | I . 1 1 hi I ^ lO ifU K-X< I* i».n 


curacy, but we ltelicvc the esumates are* U. States’ mitit, m 1827, give# the weight, 
•sufhnently correct for all die purposes for valqg and fineness of several of the Eng- 
Which such a table can lie used, The lish coins, as fellows : — *' 


The method of y 
the table bejowfwe uss 
Companion) is ibundednqpM^M 
ing principle., In a coin, we 4 * 
weight mid standard, 
meant the proportion of 
ver which it contains: 

Thus, if we suppose w com^to 
thousand parts of mefel, ofwhteft9l7 weft) 
pure gold or slVer, the 83 remwnmg ]#X& 
being alloy, the 917 represent the emmx0 
or relative purity of the coin. fiirapo*^ 
we wish to know whfct is the vahi^m 
English money, of the Russian japped 
of 10 rubles :,the wekfat is #073 pafe; 
the standard at 91/ ; dediieigg the ajtojv 
tliat is, 1.08 graitu, these rerifia, in/pOfe 
gold, 11368 grammes. TheBip^iOTe- 
reign weighs 75808 graou, the standard 
is 'at 917, the alloy, comqutttifc M8t 
grant, and the weight of pure gold j cop- 
rained in it, ,7*3184 gram. Now, bjf w 
rule of three, the question Will tbu6 be re- 
solved : 7518 gram. : 11588 gram. : : jtO 
shilling : =zh 12*. 9* Byithfemeti* 
od, We can ascertain the relative value of < 
all coins; Inxt dometimes the valiie tluxr 
ascortairfed wiO not exactly agree with the 
sum allowed in exchange. This differ- 
ence arises from political causes and com- 
mercial vicishtudes. * This fell anft rm,m 
the relative valup o£ money, prmoipaHy 
takes place wherever there, fcrajripfcr 


* Weight. 

• dirt, grt . 

jSove&ign^ '5 337 

Otiinea, , . . *5 9.44 


Pure gold. Cur.val.to tab. Vfld. pr. <twt. Astral val. 
d*L grt, B ets. v ft* $dt,Pi 

4 17 4 5S * 8$ 4 56 S 

4 22.65 4 75 . d* 4 79 4 


Tbe .itvor coius of late emittdtas ate of , leas value than tlje older one* > 


■ . ■ tVouku, 

/ ’ , ' , d*t. f T 9 , 

Grown, before WUl .... 19, M 

‘—r 1816 to 1820, . . . 18 4 

Shilling, before 1816, .... 3 20.5 
4- 1816 to 1890, . . 3,15 v , 


Ftno ailvor. Cur. uk by igte. VaA pr. oa. 

.a — ^ ^ - - - a - -* — - a a .a.t m ■ 


Tiffi 

16 19^ 

3 iae 

,3 8.5 


S cwm. 1 

119 6 
do. 
tkv , 
ftlOe 


Astral «*i. 
» $#$.* u 





and Vc^f^eMtiaDa^band viai m n eS, life JVWwwry PatU tfvrnt 
y contain, mi fe? Pataf wijB**gwAibn<j tmdwlkUmmdCmi*.* 

1. United States, of America. 

GbltL 

dwt, grt. 


$ ApitfMnl de&opto*non* . > ^ 

, of 10 dollars, 11 6 

. _ , of 5 dollars, . . 1 5 15 

Kiuartereagle, of 24 dollare, 2 194 

Silver. 


bnmmm. Standard. Eng.valutf. Amar.vaL 
£ «. i I cu.pi. 
17.460 917 2 3 9| 10 0 0 

&740 ,917 l 1 101 5 00 

3.370 ’ 917 0 10 Hi 2 50 0 


.Dollar, . 17 10 27.000 903 0*4.31 1 0 0 

Half-dollar, « 8 ( !7 .1&6O0 903 0 3 ,1} 0 50 0 

Quaiter-dollar, 4 61 (>.750 903 Old 0 25 0 

^ 2. Austria and Bohemia. 


. Gold. 


EiAperor’s ducat, . . .• 2 51 3.491 980 0 9 ‘5 2 19 4 

Hungarian ducat, '...2 5} 3.491 990 0 9 5j 2199 

Half-sovereign, 3 74 5.507 917 0 14 9 3 46 0 

Quarter-sovereign 1 15} 2.7835 917 0 7 44 1 71 8 


Silver . 


Crown, since 1753, 18 1 28.004 833 0 4 14 0 9G 1 

Half rix-dollar, or florin, J . 9 04 14.032 Q 2 0} 0 48 0 

20 kreutzers, *. 4 04 04582 583 0 0 6} 0 16 0 

10 ditto, 2 31 3.341 500 0 0 4 0 7 7 


3. Baden. 
Gold. 


Piece of 2 florins, 
1 florin, . 

Piece of 2 flaring . 
1 florin, 


Carotin, ....... 

Maximilian, 

Crown, 

Rix-dollar of 1800, . 
Teuton, or kdpftttick, 


..49 

6.800 

901 

0 16 

pj 

3 88 8 

. . 2 44 *' 
'Silver. 

3.400 

901 

0 

8 

44 

1 .H 4 

. 16 2 

23.450 

750 

} 0 

3 

•;n 

at 

0772 

..81 

* 

4. Bavaria. 

12.725 

# 

750 

0 

I 

0 30 5 

t 

Gold. 

. . fi 5j \ 

9.744 

771 

1. 

0 

44. 

4 74 2 

..44 

G.496 

771 

0 13 

74 

3 17 4 

SUrt r. 

. 18 2 

29,343 

Hi* 

0 

4 

0 

‘1 4 8 

. 17 12 

27.513 

833 

0 

4 

04 

0 54 2 

. . 4' 64 

t>.m 

583 

0 

0 

84 

0 10 0 


* * 5. Denmark. 

Gold. , 

Ducat current since 1767. 2 /1 * 3.143 875 0 7 6 1 74 7 

Ducat sjiecic, 1791 to 1802, ........ 2 5} 3.519 979 0 9 4} 2 18 9 

Christian, 1773, 4 7 6.735 903 0 16 7 3 86 4 


* ’ * Sdrcr. 

Rix-dollar, or double crown, of the l . . 
value of 96 Danish fdiiilings of 1776, £ 1 ' 4 

21190 

875 

0 

4 

6 

* 

t 

1 4 8’ 

Jtix-dollar, or jiiece of 6 Danifth marks t ^ 
of 1750,' ( * 

20.800 " 

« 

833 

0 

4 

0 

0 032 

tfciuah mark of 16 shilling* of 1776, : 4 0 

6.286 

m 

0 

0 

74 

0 14 5 


J ‘ * Ti» ifdjght Of the coins lias been given IkjUi m gramma and in dwts. 'It is v cry easy for any one 
m eftvart grammes into dwta, by means of the rule of tint*, knowing that 1 Ih troy weight, or 900 
dwtt., are equal to 373095 grammes. The ratio of gold to silver, in the U. States, is as to t. 
Aoyeae, t h erefore , by deducing from the above table the weight of the pure metal, in the goldand **b 
v«r coi*f,c« attain their precise relative value. , 




,v$ 

pait% caged mdtS^.( 

oil sums mu* to expressed in franca and < , 

purchase of goods sold* by retail, and m small (pH£%f ths; 

still in, use s Tliis practice does not create confttfaoa;1>eati]te'w cent »*imtitipi^ at y n 
the 'centime,— that is, there are 20 sous to the franc, an4. each .^ont&fcwS centimes^: 
The two sous piece may also be called d&tme, or tenth or a mac* Although tho-yj 
franc and the uvre toufrjofe now ajipear to be of bqual value, there is, however, a,;, g 
Flight difference in fevor of the franc : — 100 fr. =r 101 Jivres 5 sous. Hence, if an * 
individual had to discharge a debt' contracted previously to the year VUI of the ifc-'f 
public, and stipulated inf hvres toumois, he would be entitled, in 1 making his payment 
in francs, to a deduction in the proportion above iqpntimjed. Fofmerly f the liwe * 
toumois was the money unit of Fragcc. |ts value has varied much, although it has w : 
re taiiied the denotninatiou which, originally, was, the expression of its nature. Under * 
Charlemagne, in tlie 9th century, its weight was 12 ounces, or 1 lb. trtiy weight, and * ' 
its value 78 liv. 17 sous of present money. The weight ana value progressively de- 
creased down to the time of Louis XV, when it only amounted to 8 ;s0ti8. Under ,•** * 
Louis XVI, it rose again to 20 sous. Besides the net? coinage issued during the .* 
republic, under the empire, and since the restoration, the old one is stiff itf circulation. 
There is, however, but little of it extant The value of the silver pieces was not only, 
reduced in 1810, as will he seen hern, but the pieces of 24, 12, and 6 spus, are not to ’ 
be taken in payment, except they have preserved some part of the stamp (empreinU ) ; 
consequently, (ill those which were defaced liave been withdrawn* from circulation. lt 
There is also in France a coin composed of cop|>er and silver, hi the proportion of 4 4 
to 1/ called biU<m,*md denominated* by the people, moynaie grise . Before die revolu- 
tion, there were, of this mixture, pieces oJ[ six Hards (the French sou being divided into 
four liards), and of two sous and a halt; called piece! of six Napes : there are few of 
tliis value now extant, but there are pieces of two sous, or d^cimea. f 

New Coin. # i 


% Gold : ' 


Natioual denominations. dwt. grs. 4 Grammes. Standard. *Eng. valae. * Amer. val. 

30 franc piece, 4 3J . 0.4516 900 0 15 10} « 3 69 9 

40 8 7 125032 900 1 11 .8^ 7 38 8 ^ 

' Silver ( argent blanc). * 

5 franc piece, 1() 1 25.000 900 0 4 0 0 93 2 

2 G 11 10.000 900 0 1 7 0 36 8 

1 — 3 5* 5.000 900 0 0 94 0 18 4 

4, or 50 centimes, « 115 2^00 900 0 0 41 0 92,, 

4, or 25 ...**0 184 L250 900 ^ 0 0 2 J 0'43 ( , 

Billon (monnede grise). 

Piece of 0 10 centimes, f 0 .0 0J.800 1 8 


. Chopper (old and new). 

D^cime, or 2 sous/ . 

Sou, or 5 centimes, * 

Sou, or 1 centime, 

.1 • 

Value of the Old Coin in Francs.* 

# Livroc. Fr. Cent. dwt. era. Gramme*. 

Loiiis of 24 = 23 55 4 22 7.649 901 

Double ditto 48 = 47 29 9 20 15.297 901 


0 0 01.800. 1 8 

a * 


0 18 .84 4 35 0 * 

1 17 4} 8 70 2 


£cu, or piece of . 6 = 

Petit 6cu,or pieqeof 3 = 
Piece of 24 sous t == 

12 sous = 

6 sous , z= 

■ — 30 sous :zr 

IE > 


Silver. 


5 80 18 18 

2 75 9 9 

1 0 3 20 

0 50 1 22 

0 25 0 234 

1 50 6 12 


a flrr a a 


29.4% 906 0 4 74 

14744 906 0 2 2f 

5^7)«mMd 0 0 94 , 
25481 u 0 0 4| 


1.474) 906 0 0 2| 
10.136 660 0 1 21 




Ducat ad legem imperii, . 

*New town aucat • «' 2 5| 

, Silver. 

Mark tpnco (imaginary), 

M shilling piece, convention, 5 20 

Ifix-iloJlar specie, 18 18 


Gramme*. Standard. Eng. value. * Amor. *»f. ' 
' j£ a. d. • a eta m 

980 0 9 41 2 18 9 

979 0 ,9 4 2 17 4 


&491 

3.483 


9.104 


750 

889 


0 

0 

0 


\ 51 

f 24 


24 

7 


0 34 4 
0 28 1, 

1 09 


6. Holland and the Netherlands; 


• . \ 

. Ducat, 2 5J 3.512 988 0 9 51 2 20 1 

Ryder, \ 0 104 9.988 <m 1 5 JL 4 5 84 9 

20 florins, 1808, 9 7* 13.059 917 1 14 21 7 97 5 

10 florins, 4 155 0.829 917 0 17 19 3 90 3 

10 Williams, 1818, * 4 74 (1700 900 0 10 54 3 &3 4 

Silver. , 

Ffonu, 0 22 10597 917 0 1 £4 0 39 8 

Hscalin (0 sous), 3 4§ 4.970 583 0 0*0 0 13 9 

Ducaton, or ryder, 20 22 32.750 941 0 5 5 1 20 2 

Ducat, or rix-dullar, *18 0 28.230 873 0 4 4*1 0 9 


The florin is dhided into 20 &ou>. and the sou into 5<*ent*. 


9. Jap\n. 


Gold. 


Old kobangvof 100 mas, . . 


r ; s. i .t, 


a 

7 

3 

11 

0 

9 

Half ditto, 



i , 

1 

3 

74 

5 

5 

4 

New cobang, 


1 ~§i? 

r — - 
t = 

1 

5 

11 

(i 

3 

8 

Half ditto, 


z $ 5 * 


0 

12 

V4 

3 

0 

0 


Silver. < 

*r* y - "ti. r 

— x 
„ £ 







Tigo-gin, of 40 mas, .... 
Half ditto, - 

a 

C ~ -r - 

7 B l 7. 
s - — a 

■£ Z. 

0 

0 

11 

5 

5 

H 

o 

T 

Gti 

33 

0 

0 * 

One fourth ditto, 


1 — IE isi? 


0 

2 


0 

GO 

5 

One eighth ditto, 



^ 5 J 

0 

1 

5 

0 

33 

0 


10. Lombari>o-Vi 

■M 1 ’ MN. 









GM. 

* 








Sovereign, 1823, 


fHK> 

1 

7 

1 

0 

31 

0 

Half ditto, . . .* 

4 9 

5.08*j 

900 

0 

.13 

<y 

3 

15 

5 

, 

sivtr . 









Crown . 

17 71 

25.980 

900 

0 

4 

14 

0 

W 

1 

4 Ilalf-crown, or florin, . . . . 

M55 


900 

0 

2 

01 

0 

48 

0 

Austrian livrc, 

2 ]?*5 

4.:m 

1*00 

0 

(9 

84 

0 

9i 

0 

f 

11. Mog£l (IUst 

Indies). 




• 




4 

Gold . 








• 

Mohur of Bengal, 



993 

1 

13 

8 

7 

84 

4 

— of Bombay, 



1153 

- 1 

10 

i 

7 

0 

.9 

Gold rupee, Bombay, . . . . 



922, 

1 

9 

2 

fi 

79 

0 

■ ■ ■ — , Madras, .... 


• 

910 

1 

9 

3 

0 

81 

5 

(far pagoda, Madras, . . . . 

...... 2 44 


792 

0 

7 

ti 

1 

74 

7* 

• 

Silver. 



* 


> 




i 

•1 



m 

0 

2 

04 

0 

47 

5 

Arcot, 

7 9 

* 

‘141 

0 

1 

lii 

0 

40 

1 

— {Bombay, 

7 11 



0 

1 

li 

0 

44 

0 

•jJSrodch, ....... 



883 

0 

1 


• 

40 

7 


•K 



National <3 
' New ounce of 3 ducats,' 


* 


, ■ , ..«$ 

12. Naplks 

«« ' f 

Chid. 

* dwt. gn. 9 


* ; ♦ 

Eng. nine. 

F#. & 


2 104 3.786 906 0 10 S| 

Silver. 



12 cariini, 1804, ...... 

Ducat of 10 carKni, 1784, 

2 cariini, 1804, 

1 1804, 

Ducat of 10 cariini, 1818, 


Pistola of Pius VI and VIL 

Half ditto, 

Zecchino, 1769, 

Half ditto, 


Crown of 10 paoli, 
Testone of 3 paoli, 

of 20 moli, 

Paolo, 


, . 17 15 *27.533 8334. 0 <4 1* 0 95 6 . 

. . 14 16 22.810 8394 0 3 44 0 78 1 

. 2 22 mm 8334 O 8 0 K 1 86 4 

... 1 11 2.294 8334 0 0 4 0 7 7 

. . 14 18 *22.943 833 0 3 44 0 78 1 

3* Papal States. 

9 (Sold. 

... 3 124 5.471 ' 916} 0 13 114 3 24 7 

... 1 184 2.735 916} 0 6 114 1 62 3 * 

... 2 44 3.426 1000 0 9 44 2 18 4 

... 1 24 1.713 1000 0 4 84 1 92 

Silver. 

. . 17 1 26.437 916| 0 4 3J ' 0 99 5 

... 5 2 7.932 916} 0 1 34 0 30 0 

... 3 10 5287 916} 0 0 10J‘ 0 20 3 

... 1 17 2.644 916} 0 0 54 0 10 1 


The f&olo is divided into 10 bajocchi ; the crown into 10 paoli. 

m 


14.“ Parma. , 

Gold. 


Zeccliino, 2 5| 3468 WOO 0 9 5| 2 20 1 

Pistola of 1784, 4 1!»* 7.498 891 0 18 3 4 25 2 

of 1780, 4 14 7.141 8M 0 17 44 448 

40 lire of Mona Louisa, since 1815,7. . 8 7* 12.903 900 1 11 9 7 39 8 

20 ditto, 1 31 6.451 900 0 15 10* 3 69 9 

Silver. 

Ducat of 1784, 16 11 25.707 906 0 4 11 0 96 6 

Piece of 3 lire, *. 2 HI 3.672 833 0 0 64 0 1$ 6 

5 lire ofMaria Louisa, 16 0 25.000 900 0 3 114 0 92 2 


* 15. Persia. 


Gold 

Runpp. . * I 

( v ^ 

Half ditto, 

Double rupee of 5 almssis, . . 

Rupee, 

• 

Sjfwr. 

•2 8 

li. 

Abusi, , . . . . 

Nainoudi, . 

Larin . . . . \ 


The wei 
have not 
t&ined. 

* T 

• 

16. Portugal. 
Gold. 


Lisboninc, or moidore of 4800 reis, ... 6 22 

Half ditto of 2400 reis, 3 11 

Quarter ditto of 1200 ms, 1 174 ' 

Portuguese, or inoiadohra of <>406 reis, . 9 54 

Half Portuguese of 3200 re if, _ 4 14} 

Piece of 16 testons, or 1600 reis, .... 2 74 
— of 12 testons, or 1200 reis, .... 1 17$ 

of 8 teutons, or 800 reis 1 3, 

Cnuada of 480 reu, 0 161 

96* 


10i752 917 

5-376 917 

2.688 917 

14-334 917 

7.167 917 

3-583, 917 
2-538 917 

1.792 917 

L045 . 917 


1 9 11 6 79 1* 

0 14 61 3 34 4 


0 3 104 0 90 2 

0 1 11| 0 45 6 

0 0 9 0 17 4 
0 0 44 0 87 
0 0 94 0 18 4 


1 6 111 6 22 8 
0 13 54 3 13 6 

0 6 8$ 1 56 7 

1 15 11 8 32 0 

0 17 104 4 16 5 

0 8 'Hi 2 82 
0 6 41 *1 61 6 
0 4 5| 143 




. 4 ' ' 

wDuoat, * 

^Frederic, 

/Half ditto, 


■/deiKs;^ 


Stiver* 

dwt. gn. Qnwtiii? fitfurdard! Eag* void*. 

..,9 1 *14*83 903 P 8 7| 

*17. PftCSSlA. 


Gold 



. . 2 

5| 

3.491' 

979 

0 9 4 


4 

7 

«.»»» 

903 

0 10 6 


. . . . a 

34 

3345 

903 

0 8 3 


*»:• - 

s., » 

Bix-dollar, or thaler of 30 silbcrgro- 

■ when of 1823, * . . . , 

Piece of 5 nlbergroscheu, 

Silbergros, 


Silver. 


1 14 01 
. . 2 ‘9 


22.272 

750 

0 

2 114 

* a7i2 

750 

0 

0 

51 

2.192 

208 

0 

0 

0 J 


18. Ragusa, 


Silver . 


Ragusan, or talaro, 

Half ditto, 

18 22 

9 11 

29.400 

14.700 

tiOO 

tJOO 

0 

0 

3 

1 

'0 

a 

Ducat, 

t* 1!* 

13.«tit> 

450 

0 

1 

i 

12 groasettes, 

2 94 

4.140 

450 

0 

0 

4 

0 ditto, 

1 4f 

2.070 

450 

0 

0 

2 


% 19. Russia. 




c 

* 


. Gold., 






Ducat from 1755 to 1763/. 




3.495 
3.173 
16.585 
, 8.293 

<C9 * 

o 

9 

<) 

41 

«>+ 

. o sm 

0 

y 

1 

Imperialofl0roubles,froml755tol763, 12 19 
Half ditto, 6 94 

*917 

917 

i 

0 

'-T 

64 

91 

Imperial of 10 roubles, since 1763, ... 7 171 

ia073 

917 

1 

12 

9 

Half ditto, 

3 204 

6*536 

917 

0 10 

44 


Silver. 






RpubleoflOOcopecks, from 
jfioin 

I750tol7(i2,18 1 
Iy(i3tolcW,15 10- 

25.870 

24.011 

802 

*’50 

0 

0 

3 

3 

7i 

2 




20. .Sardinia. * 




Gold. 



- Carlin, since 1768, . . . . , 

Hall* ditto, 

Pistola, 

'Half ditto, 

1 • • n • 

. . . 10 71 
5 25 

. . . . 2 1?4 

m Jti.05*> rt>2 

w K(t 2 -t «I 2 

9.118 ,900 
4.550 900 

1 19 14 

0 19 «t 

1 2 <>! 
0 11 3i 

• 


Silvtr. 



Crown, since 17(8, 

- fKalfrrown, 

Quarter ditto, 

Mew drown of 1816, .. . 


. . . 15 24 

7 i:u 

. . . .a ihi 
.../<> 0 

211590 H9t» 
11.795 «K> 

5.H!*7 8 !<« 

25.000 900 

0 3 81 
o i 104 
0 0 11 

0 3 Hi 

' 

21 . S^^oy a m» Piedmont, 



* * 

Gold 

/ 


Zecduno, 

. Double new pistola of 34 livres, . 

Half ditto, . . 

Mew pjbttota of 20 livres, 1816, . 

Carting since 1755, 

Half ditto, 

Zecdhitto of Genoa, 

. . 2 5} 
... 6 44 
... 3 2 i 
... 4 3} 

. . 30 22f 
. . 15 111 
....2 « 

3.468 1000 
9.620 906 

4.810 906 

v 6.451 m 
48.100 m 
24.050 <m 
3.487 1000 

0 9 51 

1 3 94 
0 11 lOj 
0 15 10 

5 19 0 

2 J9 6 

0 9 6J 


Abut. ia 



2 17 5 

3 84 4 
l 92 2 

l 

0 68.4 

0 11 J 
0 14 


0699 
0 34 9 
0 25 2 
0 78 
0 39 


2 18 0 
2 11 1 
9 07 9 
4 83 9 
7 63 1 
3 81 5 


0 84 9 
0 73 8 


9 II 6 

4 55 8 

5 25 7 
2 02 6 

0 80 9 
0 43 2 
‘ 0 21 4 
0 91 7 


2 20 9 
5 54 3 

2 77 2 

3 68 9 
27 72 B 
13 86 4 
2 21 6 



coins: 

' 80 ml "• 


. National dpnominaiioW. , J dot. 

Crown of 6 livrea, since 1755, , *22 14 

Half-crown, ...... i. ......... 11 7 

Quarter ditto, or 30 scAis, .......... 5 151 

One eighth ditto, or 15 B 0114 2 19| 

New crown of 5 fivres, 1810, 16 .11 


Ducat, 

Double Augustus, or 10 thalers, .....81 

Augustus, or 5 thalers, - . 4 • C 

Half ditto, ' .3*a 

Kix-dollar specie, or convention, since 

17(53, 

Half ditto, or florin, . 9 

Thaler of 24 groschen (imaginary coin), . 
Groschcn, 21 to die dialer, 32 to die ) 
rix-dollar, , ' 


OtimnM, 


.*22 14 

35.118 

906 0 

5 

n 

. 11 7 «'■ 

17359 

'906/ 0 

2 

9* 

. . 5 15* 

8.779 

906* 0 

1 

a 

. . 2 191 

4389 

906 0 

0 

8* 

..16 .1* 

25300 

. 900 0 

4 

0 

22. Saxony. 




Gold. 

. 

* * 



. . 2 5| 

a49i 

986 6 

9 

5 

\ . 8 13W 

13.340 

903 1 12 11 

r • 4 <5# 

6.670 

903 0 16 

3 


3339 

903 Q 

8 

21 

Saver. 

• 



» 

* 1 18 1 

28.064 

833 .0 

4 

U 

. . 9 04 

14.032 

833 0 

2 

0* 

>in), .... 

.... 

... 0 

3 

1 

e j 1 3J 

1.982 

• 

368 0 

% 

0 

1* 


f Mi. m/> 

1 30 5 
065 04 
0325' 
016 5 
094 0 


2.19 4 
7 67 0 
3835 
1 91 7 


0 95 6 

0 47 5 
0 71 8 

0 29 


23. Sicily. 




• 

* 

- 

Gold . 




1 


Ounce, 1748, 

.2 204 

4.399 

006 

0 10 104 

2 52 9' 

• 

" Silver. 

« 



• 


Crown of 12 farms, 

17 14 27.533 

8334 

0 4 

04 

094 1 


21. Spain. 



4 



• 

Cold. 






Doubloon of 8 crowns, 1772 to 1786, 

17 9 

27.045 

901 

3 § 

7 

15 51 4 

4 crowns, 

. 8 164 

13.522 

901 

1 13 

34 

7 75 7 

2 crowns, 

.4 81 

6.761 

901 

0 16 

7} 

3 87 8 

Half-pistole, or crown, . . % 

. 2 44 

3.380 

901 

0 8 

31 

1 93 7 

Doubloon of 8 crowns, since 1786, . . 

17 9 

27.045 

875 

3 4 

8 

15 6,8 

4 crowns . - 

. 8 164 

13.522 

875 

1 12 

4 

7 53 4 

2 crow iis, 

.4 84 

(i.761 

875 

P 16 

2 

3 28 1 

Half-pistole, or crown, 

. 2 44 

3.380 

875 

0 8 

i 

1 88 3 


Silver . 






Piaster, since 1772, 

. 17 8 

25.04*5 ' 

903 

0 4 

3| 

1 0.6 

Real of 2, or |>eseta, or one fifth of a 
piaster, 

\ If 18 

5.971 

813 

o o 10 * 

0 20 4 

Real of 1, or half peseta, or one tenth 
"of a piaster, 

| I 21 

2.985 

81S 

0 0 

,51 

0 10 2 

Reallillo, or one twentieth of a piaster, 0 224 

1.492 

813 

0 0 

24 

0 48 


Tlicd* three last coins have currency in the peninsula .only. 

t 

25. Sweden. * 

Gold . 

Ducat, * . . 2 5 

Half ditto, 1 24 

Quarter ditto, % 0 131 

Silver. 

Rix-dollar of 48 shillings, from 1720 ) 1tt 

Ui 180 2, ^ 18 17 

Two thirds of rix-dollar, or 32 shillings, 19 11 J 
One tim'd, or 10 shillings, . 0 5} 


3482 

976 

0 

9 

34 

2 16 0 

1.741 

976 

0 

4 

74 

1 78 

.870* 

976 

0 

2 

31 

0539 

29.508 

878 

0 

4*6 A 

1 48 

19.672 

878 

0 

3 

0 

0 69 9 

9.836 

878 

0, 

1 

6 

0 34 9 




'italitad dtodmination*. 

32 franken piece, . . 

16 ditto, 

* Ducat* of Zurich, . . 

— Berne, . . . 

Pistole of Berne, . . . 


COINS. 


Svitzeriakd. 
9 Gold. . 


dwt. fM. 

Gr&nnet. Standard. 

Eng. value. 

£ s. 4 

Amer. tal 
ft cts m 

l . 8 22 

15597 

904 * 

1 17 9 

§ 79 < 

. 4 11 

7.648 

m 

0 18 10£ 

4 39 i 

. 2 51 

.. a491 . 

979 

0 9 5 

2 19 < 

. 2 5k 

■ a452 

979 

0 9 2| 

2 15 1 

. 4 21 

7.648 

902 

0 18 10 

4 381 


• * 

Silver. 



• 4 




Crown of Basle of 30 lutz, or 2 florins, 15 J 

23.386 

878 

0 

3 

74 

0 84 ( 

Half-crown, o* florin, 

..7 124 

11.693 

878 

0 

1 

04 

0 41 f 

Franken of Berne, since 1803, . . . . 

. 4 7.71 

- 7.512 

900 

0 

1 

24 i 

0 27 ' 

Crown of Zurich, of 1781, 

10 0 

25.057 

844 

0 

3 

64 

0 86 ' 

Half-crown, or florin, since 1781, . . . 

. 8 0 

12.528 

844 

0 

1 101 

0 43 \ 

Crown of 40 lutz of Basle and So- 
Jetirc, since 1798, 

jl8 23 

29.480 

901 

0 

4 

8 

1 . 8 * 

Piece of 4 franken of Berne, 1799, . 

; 18 22 

29**70 

901 

0 

4 

8 

1 *8 i 

* Switzerland, of 

1803, . . 

l H 23 

30.049 

m 

0 

4 

9 

1 10 ; 

Ditto of 2 franken of -Switzerland, of 
1803, 

> 9 iii 

15.025 

900 ■ 

0 

0 

44 

0 55 ; 

Ditto of 1 franken, 

\ 4 174 

7.512 

900 

•0 

1 

34 

0 28 ! 

* 27. TlRKFl. 






* 4 

Gold. 







Zecehin zermalibonb of Sultan Ab- 
doul Hanict, 1774, 

I 1 16 

2.t>42 

9, >8 

0 

6 11 

1 61 S 

Half ditto, 

. 0 20 

1,321 

958 

0 

3 

54 

T) 80 1 

Rouble, or i zcerliin fundoukli, . . 

. 0 13J 

'9.881 

802 

0 

1 11 

0 4i ; 

Zecehin /ennahbouh of Sel. III. . . . 

. i it; 

2.612 

802 

0 

r. 

94 

1 :v> 1 

Half ditto, 

. o ,20 

I.:i21 

802 

0 

2 

41 

0 55 1 

Quarter ditto, 

. 0 10 

0.660 

802 

0 

1 

31 

0 27 ; 


SUvt r. 







Altmiclilec of 60 pams, since 1771, . 

15 50 

2e.822 

550 

0 

2 

94 

0 05 < 

Yarenilec of 20 paras, or «J0 &i>jmtn . 



• . 1 

0 

0 

91 

0 18 ( 

Rouble of 10 paras, or 30 aspers, . . 



. . . 

0 

0 

44 

0 8 l 

Asptc, 120 m the piaster, 




0 

0 

0 

0 G< 

Piastre of 40 paras, 




0 

j 

7 

0 36 t 
0 52 ! 

Piece of 5 piastres, 


r ... 


0 

•j 

31 

2tf. Tuscan r. 







Gold. 







Ruspone, 3 zecchim, with fhejily, . . 
One third ruspune, or zeeelnno, . . . 

. 0 J7J 

10.464 

1000 

1 

8 

7 

6 66 < 

. 2 5j 

3.488 

1000’ 

0 

9 

6J 

2 22 ; 

Halfzecchino, 

. 1 2| 

1.744 

1000 

0 

4 

9 

1 10 ; 

Zecchino w ith eflig\, 

. 2 51 

3.418 

1000 

0 

9 

61 

2 22 1 

Roaiiia, 

. 4 Hi 

6.976 

890 

0 17 

1 

3 98 ( 

Half ditto, 

. 2 5j 

3.488 

896 

0 

8 

64 

1 99 < 

■ 

Silver. 

■ 






Francesconi of 10 jiaoll, or crown of , 
JOjmli, ... j 

17 134 

25.507 

917 

0 

4 

51 

1 3 4 


. 8 181 
. 3 64 

12.75JJ 

5.50J 

2.751 

917 

917 

917 

0 2 
ft 1ft 

34 

0 

5 

0 51 : 
2 3.3 < 
0 9 7 

1 , noli, 

. 1 154 

0 

0 



iXUNS-CtiKE.' 


29.' \Efnct 
'■ Gold, 

t t 



n 

dwt. gr». # * 

Gramme*. Standard. Ena. value. 

Amt. vat 

• 


£, ». 4>< 

ft cti. m, * 

. . 2 51 

3484 

1000 

0 9 6 

2 21 4 

.. 12 } 

1.742 

1000 

0 4 9 

1 10 7 

. * 8 19 

13.666 

1000 

1 17 4 

48 70 0 

..19* 

2.175 

1000 

9 5 111 

1 39 0, 

..46* 

a 764 

917 

0 15 111 

3 716 

Silver. 

. . 14 15J 

22.777 

826 

.0 3 3$ 

077 0 

20 10 

31.788 

*948 

0 5 at 

1 238 

18 H) 

27.914 

,948 

0 4 8 

19 0 

. . 18 13 

28.990 

826 

0 4 2| 

0 98 3 

.68 

9.843 


0 17] 

0 38 1 


National Ttonommationn. • 

Zcccliiiio, 2 5| 

Half ditto, * 

O/olla, * * 8 

Ducat, 

Fistolu, . . . ., 4 8* 


Ducat of 8 litres, . . 14 

Frown of the cross, ^ 20 10 

Jlucatoon, .18 

Talaro, , 18 

O/tiln, 

(For further information m regard to coins, see Standartl Mint, Money and Exchange.) 


Coire (CViur); the capital of the .Swiss 
canton of the (irisotis, on tin* rivers IMcssur 
and Rhine, with 111150 inhabitants. ’ The 
trade lietween Germany and Italy is the 
cans*' of the wealth of this city. Not 
far from Coin* yie Rhine liegins to U*, 
navigable for sniaJl vessels. Tliis town 
contains several scientific establishments, 
and a hishopV mV, whose income amounts 
to 10,(KK) guilder**, chiefly derived from 
the Tyrol. The secular poss»\v*iou?. of the 
bishops weie given, in 1W2, to the 11**1- 
\ etic • republic, as an lmlemuiftcutaffi for 
losses winch it hud Miflered .in other 
ijuarters. Cntil 14‘fc\ torn* was a free 
nnjKTial city, but at that time came under 
the government of the bishop, who was 
uniiii the archbishop of Mehtz. There is 
a very good, school lien*. 

f’oKE. (See fW.) 

Coke, sir Edward, oneoftlic most emi- 
nent Englrdi lawyers, the son of Rnliert 
( \»ke, e^iuiri', of Norfolk, was bom m 1 550. 
lie received his earl) education dt the 
five-school of Norwich, whence he was 
removed to Trinity college, Cambridge.* 
From the university he went to London, 
amfenterod the Inner Temple. He pleaded 
his first cau**e in 15/8, and was appointed 
render of Lyon's Inn, where Ills lectures 
wen* much* ficquented. II is reputation 
and practice rapidly increased, and he was 
placed in u situation of great respectability 
and affluence, by a marriage with a co- 
heiress of the I’astou family, lie was 
chosen recorder of the cities of Norwich 
and of Coventry ; w as engaged lit all the 
great causes at 'Westminster hall, and, in 
flic 85th year of KlizulieTh, chosen knight • 
of the shin* for lus county, and speaker 
of the house of commons. In 155*2, he 
became solicitor-general, and, soou after, 


attorney-general ; and tlie death of hi* 
wife, who brought him 10 children, gave 
liim ai voflier opporftmity of increasing his 
influence, hy a marriage with the widow, 
lady Hatton, sister to the minister Bur- 
leigh. He acted the usual part of a crown 
lawyer ‘it mil state prosecutions; and one 
of the rpost important tbit fell under his 
management as attorney -general, was that 
of the unfortunate earl of Essex, which, 
he conducted with great asperity. Soon 
after tlie accession of James I he was ■ 
knighted. The celebrated trial of sir 
Walter Raleigh followed, in which Coke 
displayed a degree of arrogance to the 
court,’ and of rancor and insult towards 
tlie prisoner, which was universally con- 
demned at tin* time, and has been deemed, 
one of the greatest stains ujkui his charac- 
ter, by all portenty. Oil tlie discovery of 
tlie gunpowder plot, he obtained great 
credit by the clearness and sagacity with 
which iie stated the evidence; and, in 
I Mi, he became chief justice of the com- 
mon pleas. In 1618, he succeeded to the 
important ^office of chief justice of the 
court of king’s tx*ch, but was in much 
!c>s favor w ith James than his rival, lord 
Bacon. He was, m feet, too w'arv and 
stanch a lawyer to commit liimself on 
tlA* subject of prerogative; and as his 
temper was nuiglu and lus attachment to 
•law truly professional, he could scarcely 
fbrlH*ar involving himself with a court so 
notorious for url>itrarv principles as was 
the English during the reign of Janies. 
The honorable zeal wiiich he displayed 
in the execrable aftair of sir Thomas Ovvi- 
bury, and in the prosecution of the Kings 
wretched minions, Somerset add lys 
countess, for that atrocious murder, mad« 
hun enemies; and advantage was taken 
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4 &g& 2 fe t in which he erroneously 
$tmged with pc court of chancery, to 
kmme him) in. 1616, both from the coun- 
sel! end hiq poet of chief justice. His teal 
offence, however, was a refusal to favor 
the new fkvorit© Villicrs in some pecunia- 
ry matter. Coke meanly made up this 
, breach fry morn ing his youngest daughter, 
? with a large fortune, to the elder brother 
* of Villiers, and was, in consequence, rem- 
gtated in die council in 1017, and actively 
- engaged in prosecutions for corruption in 


den purhiit ; and, as usual, more phitof- 
sophical and general powers were sacrv " 
ficed to its exclusiveness. Hi* principal 
works are, Reports; from 1(300 to 1615: * 
A Book of Entries (folio, 1614 J: In- 
stitutes of the Laws of England, in four 
ports ; the first of which contain^ die Com-, 
mentaiy on Littleton’s Tenures ; the sec- 
ond, a Commentary on Magna Charta and 
other statutes ; the third, the criminal laws 
or pleas of the crown ; and the fourth, an 
accountof the jurisdiction of all the courts 
iii the kingdom: A Treatise of Bbil and 


office, aud other crimes, <jf a nature to 
recruit an exhausted treasury by thcinflic - 1 Mai^urisc (1637, 4to.) : Rending on the 
lion of exorbitant fines, ’file, however, Statute of Fines, 27 Edw. 1 (4to.) : Coin- 
supported the privileges of die commons plete Copyholder (1(340, 4t<j.). 


widi great tenacity' ; for which, after the 
prorogation of parliament, in 1621, he was 
committed to the Tower, He w'os, how - 
ever, quickly lilieratcd; but wa* again 
expelled the privy council, with peculiar 
marks of displeasure op die part of James. 
On die accession of Charles I, he was 
nominated slieriff of Buckinghamshire, in 
order toprevent his lieing chosen meinlier 
forjte county, which, however, he repre- 
sented in the parliament whiMi met m 
1628. The remainder of his career was 
highly popular; he greatly distinguished 
himself by his seeches for redn^s of 
grievances; \ indicated the right of the 
commons to proceed against any mdmd- 
ual, however exalted: openly named 
Buckingham as the cause of the uiisfot- 
tunes of the kingdom: and, finally, scaled 
1 bis services to the fwipulnr purr of the con- 
stitution, by* projKising and framing the 
.famous u petition of rights.’’ die most ex- 
plicit declaration of English lit>erry which 
had dien appeanni. This was the lust of 
his jHiblic acts. The dissolution of par- 
liament, which soon followed, sent him 
into retirement, at Stoke Pogis, m Buck- 
inghamshire, where he spent the remain- 
der of his life in tranquillity % He died 
in Sept., 1634, in die 85th year of hi- age, 
leading liehmd him a numerous Plenty 
and a large fortune. Sir Edward Coke 
was a great lawyer, hut a great lawyer 
oply. In mere legal learning lie has, per- 
haps, never licen excelled; hut he \<as 
essentially defective in the merits of sys- 
tematic arrangement and regard to general 
principles, widiout which law is a mere 
collection of arbitrary rules, undesemng 
the name of science. It must \h: admit- 
ted, however, that his writing*, and ©spe- 
cially his Commentary on Littleton V Trea- 
tise on Tenures, form a vast repository of 
|p«d Erudition. In short, lie was a man 
of immense professional research, and 
great sagacity and perseverance in a cho- 


C’oxe, Thomas, a missionary, was liom 
in 1747, at Brecon, in South ’Wales. In 
1775, he took Ins degree of IX. I>. at Ox- 
i’oni, and, soon after, became acquainted 
with the celebrated John Wesley, who 
soon brought lum oxer to his own opin- 
ions, mid, in 1780, npj minted liiiu to 
Mi|N k nntcud the London district: he also 
made him one of the misters, on his exe- 
cution of the deed of declaration ns to all 
lus chapels. In 17e4. Wesley is said to 
ha\e coiiM‘crat«*d him ns a bishop, for the 
piirjmse of superintending the Methoclist- 
ical soeieties in America. The doctor 
now, therefore, made several voyage* to 
the 1^ .States and the West Indies, estab- 
lishing meeting-houses, organizing con- 
gregations, and ordaining ministers, lie 
sulsMMjuently returned to Eugltuid, when 
lie had some misunderstanding with Mr. 
Wesley, who, n% the founder of a sect, 
e\jH*cted more suhinission than doctor 
Coke was inclined to Uwtow. He ac- 
cordingly determined on Msiting Nova 
Scotia . hut, in consequence of a storm, 
the ship in which he cinliarkcd took 
refugjg in the harlior of Antigua, which 
led him to preach there, and to visit 
# se\eral other islands ; and he examined 
the state of *rehgion generally, Iwth in 
the West Indies and Ajucricu, lx* for w lie 
again returned to England. He made, 
altogether, nine voyages to this quarter of 
the glolie, on tin 1 same hiisiuess, and met 
with great success as a missionary. He 
was the author of a Commentary on the 
Bible, undertaken at the request of the 
Methodists ; A History* of die West Indies, 
and several other works, among which 
w as a Life of Wesley, written id conjunc- 
tion w irh Honrv More. In 1814, he sailed 
for the East Indies, but died on the voyage. 
He was, of a zealous, but also of an ami- 
able character. 

Colbdro; n Prussian fortress and sea- 
port, in Pomerania, in the district of 
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Kdslin, on the’ river PersOnte, one * mile revenues vyete anticipated for two yeanvv 
from tlie see, with about 7000 inhabitants, and the treasury empty. Colbert Had to ' 
Here is an imiwrtant salt manufactory. proceed fhml.uie same point' as Sully; ' 
This small fortress was often attacked and but the jealous and impetuous Louvois, the '* 
twieged by the Russians, in the war against wars, trie luxury ana die prodigality of 
Frederic the Great ; and, in 1807, it was Louis XIV, increased his dm 


admirably 'defended by general Gneisenau 
(q. v.), Schill (q. v.), and the citizim Nettel- 
heck (q. v.), against the French generals 
Fenlifc, Loison and Mortier (q. v), who com- 
manded 111 succession the liesieging cordis, 
consisting of 18,000 men, w'hicli tired into 
the town 8775 halls, liesides those thrown 


Limes^ and 

be was forced, in the latter half of his ca-* 
rcer, to retrace the steps which he had 
token in the fopner. He began with 
establishing a council of finances and a 
chamlier of justice, the first that he might • 
have on oversight of the whole ; the other, . 
that he might w&tch the embezzlements ofv f 


against the works. The garrison, 'tyhich the farrners-general, and liquidate the debts 
was only €000 men strong, lost 429 men ’ of the state. 1 For the purpose of allevi- 
killod, lOfW wounded, 209 prisoners, and ating the public burdens, he endeavored 


159 missing. The fortress vyas nor taken. 
The remnant of the garrison was formed 
into one regiment, called the Colberg rrgi- 
nwnt, which was considered one of tin* 
bravest in tin* Prussian army. Rlucher 
returned thanks to them, in particular, for 
their conduct in the battle of Ligny, June 
18, 1815,on which occasion they hud lieen 
engaged from one o’clock till alwmt dark, 
and had suflercil, great Itw<. The editor 
will always consider it- an honor to have, 
fought in their ranks. 

(mi. bert, Jean Baptiste, French minis- 
ter of finance*, horn 1819, at Kheims, son 
of a draper and wine-merchmit, entered, in 
li4^, the *erv ice of 1> Tellier, secretary of 
*Mfe, by vv horn he vva^ niucje known to car- 
din, d Mazttriu, who di covered he* talents, 
and made him hi-* attendant, and availed 
himself of Ins assistance, in the financial 
administration of the kingdom. Ma/arin 
revvardeil linn, in 1854, with the attire of 
secretary to the queeu, and n‘cotmneiided 
him, at his death, to the king (1880). 
Louis XI V r made Collieit mtendant of the 
tinances. ( ’oilier! and LeTelhcr now join- 
ed to effect thi 1 fall of Fompiel, for which 
purpose they had united, the fornu*r from 
ambition, the latter from envy. After ef- 
fecting fins <rt»|ect, Tolbert, with the title of 
a eontrolcur-fpiriral, assumed the direction 
ol’tfie finances, lit* had a task to remedy 
tilt* evils winch tin* feeble and stormy reign 
of Louts XU I, the splendid hut arbitrary 
meusmes of Hirhrlieii, the troubles of the 
Fronde, and the confused state of the finan- 
ces under May ami, lmd occasioned. lie 
found fraud, disoiderand corruption pre- 
vailing every where. The domains won; 
alienated. Burdens privileges and ex- 
emptions wen* multiplied vvitliouf meas- 
ure ; the state vva> the ]»rt*y of tlic farmery- 
general, and, at tin* same tune, maintained 
onl> by their aid. The people were 
obliged to pay IK), 000,000 of taxes, of which 
the king received scarcely 85,000,000 ; tho 


to lower the interest of the public debt;* ’ 
and, in order to mitigate the odium of this, ; 
measure, he consented to a' considerable \ s 
diminution of the taxes, And to the remis- f , 
sion of all arrears up to 1850. He abol- 
ished many useless offices, retracted •* 
burdensome privileges, diminished sala- 
ries, put a stop to the infhmoutf trade in * 
offices, and the no less injurious custom 
of making tlic courtiers mti*rested, as far- . 
mers-gcncful, in the produce of the public 
revenue* hi* exposed the arte and anuses, 
and limited tho immense gain, of the col- 
lectors ; established a loan-hank ; diminish- 
ed the interest of money ; reestablished the 
king in tlie |>nssession*of his domains, and 
appropriated smtalde funds for each ex- 
penditure. A l letter distribution and col- 
lection of the taxes enabled him to reduce 
them almost one half The liappicst suc- 
n*ss crow ned lus wise and courageously- 
executed measures. Not win islanding the 
expenses of nearly ton years’ war; not- 1 
withstanding tlie prodigalitvof a luxurious 
king, (’oils* rt succeeded, m 22 years, in add- 
ing to the revenues more than 28,000,000, 
and making an equal diminution in the 
public burdens ; and, at lus death, in 1883, 
the revenue* actually received amounted 
to 118,000,000. In 1084, Colliert was su- 
{K*rinteiuient of huil4ings» of arts and man- 
ufactures, and, in 1089, minister of tlic ma- 
rine. To his talents, activity and enlarged 
views, France owes tlie universal devel- 
opment and tin* rapid progre-* of her 
industry luid commerce. France was not 
only freed from the taxes vvhicli its luxury 
had hitherto paid to foreign countries lmt 
it partook also of tlie advantages of that 
industry which had previously distinguish- 
ed Kugland, Holland, Venice, Genoa, tlie 
levant, and some cities of Flanders and 
Germany. Manufactures wen* establish- 
ed, and flo unshed ; the public roads we#* 
improved, mid new muls luid out.^ Cm- 
bert built the canal of Languedoc ; formed 



oft that of Burgundy ; declared to dmcifcumstonees under which he acted*, , 
S^Jutteillee and Dunkirk fnyi ports ; granted He did afi that was possible; not every ' 
on goods exported and import- thing he wished. He had no* such an ‘ 
regulated the tolls; established inatxr- influence on die undertakings, resolutions 
lance offices; made uniform laws for the and inclinations of His prince as was en- 
regalation of commerce ; labored to render joyed by Sulty. Sully gave the law 10 
"the pursuit of it honorable, and invited the his master; Colbert received it from bis. 
’nobility to engage in it. In 1GG4, two The former might l>e called the minister of 
1 commercial companies were instituted to tlie nation; the latter, only of the king, 
trade with the East and West Indies, to Henry IV aqd Louis XIV hud both groat 
which the king advunced considerable aims ; hut the ,one for France, the other for 
•' sums. The monies in Canada, Marti- himself ; and this difference produced the 
1 tuque, and ]iaiticulariy in St. Domingo, re- most important tosu Its m their udiuinistra- 
eeived new life from tlieir union with the t non* Sully, ever indepenilem and sure 


crown, and began to flourish. New colo- 
nies were csmbllslied in Cayenne and 
Madagascar. For the purjwiso of main- 
taining these distant po&K'ssions, a consid- 
, erable naval force was required. ( Vdbert 


of upprohotion, enriched the. state Ivy a 
wise economy, which was promoted by 
Heniy, who considered the people as his 
family: Colliert, always dependent and 
thwarted in his plans, maintained the state. 


created this also. When lie entered tlie notwithstanding the prodigality of the 


ministry of tlie marine, tlie navy consisted 
of a few old vessels, fdiich Mazurin hud 
permitted to rot in the liarlxirs. Coll nut 
at first purchased vessels in foreign comi- 


kmg, and rendered it flmirisipng, notwith- 
standing the burdens of numerous armies 
and expensive wins. He was forced to 
have recourse to iraxisuros which ho dc- 


tries, but soon had them built m France, sired to see ulmlishod forever : and lie pro- 


The ports of Brest, Toulon and Kocliefort dieted to the president, w ho recommended 
were repaired ;tlmse of Dunkirk and Ha- a loan, “You open a woiuid which xmr 
vre were fortified. Naval schools wore grandchildren will noi see healed." A*woon. 
established, ^nd order was introduced into as peace permuted hirn to breathe mom 
all branches of the marine. In l(>72, freely , he returned to Iihowii principles and 
France had fiO vessels of the line, and 40 corrected the eoiihoqui nces of measure* 
frigates: in 1081, victorious by land and vvhiqh he had adopted against ins own will 
sea, she had 1J1& men-of-wur, and 100,000 so rapidly, that the end of his admiiiistra- 
seamen. By the advice of Co)!»crl. Lour? tion vva*« the most splendid epoch of the 
XIV dausodthc civil and criminal 1< gj-da- reign of Louis XIV. CoIIhti was ambi- 
tion jto be improved, and the arts and sci- tious, but honest ; ami, li\ ing in a coutiutial 
( pees encouraged. Under the protection struggle vv nh jiifigiic and jeulumy , enjoy- 1 
a.id in tiic house of the minister (Uifsf), ed no tranquillity. He died m UiKl, lit 


the academy of inscriptions was founded. 
Three years afterwards, he founded the 
academy of science*-, and, m 1071, the 
academy of architecture. The academy 
of [minting received a new organization. 
The French academy in Koine was estab- 
lished. He enlarged tlie royal library, dial 
the garden of plants, und built an observa- 
tory, in which he employed Huygens and 
Cassini. He began the mensurations of 
the meridian in France, and sent men of* 
,scicnce to Cayenne. Paris wan-indebted 
to him for numerous embellishments, Aid 
many teamed men in Europe received lus 
patronage. But, notwithstanding aU this, 
many objections lmve been made to tins 
' great minister. Tin* most impniiaut is, 
Slat he promoted manufactures at tlie 
expense, of agriculture, and left tlife jx-aw- 
/ antry without resources. W ith more jus- 
lice, lie is Miurgcd vvitli having introduced 
an excess* of minute and vexatious regula- 
tions intoall branches of the administration. 
But Colbert must lie judged with legard 


the age of t>4 years, exhausted by inces- 
sant laliur, worn out with anxiety and 
grief, remedy mg, w^th difficulty , the pres- 
ent embarrassment.*, and looking with ap- 
prehension to the fut hit. The |>eoplc of 
Paris, irnbitteied by new taxes on provis- 
ions di^turlsHl his liiueml, und threatens! 
'violence to his remains; hut tlie misfor- 
tunes which soon aficrwuids afflicted the 
state, opened the cy<*s of his enemies. and 
obliged them to respect the memory of 
him whom they had unjustly persecuted. 

. CoLCfiLRTi.R ; a town m England, in 
on the river ('nine; Ifc mileg 
S.S.W. Ipswich, ol N.E. London ; lon.O 0 
E.; lab 5i°5.T N.; pojwlation, 14.0141 
It is situated on the north side of an enii- * 
nenee on the Colne, 8 or !J miles from tlie ., 
sea. Vessels of 100 tons can come up to 
it. It conjoins an ancient castle, and has 
liecn encircled by walls, now much decay- 
ed. It is a place of considerable tiade and 
manufacture. The principal manufacture ^ 
consists of woollen clqt^partieulur)) l^ize* * 





Ovstqrtf form a considerable article of* 
trade* It ae»dn two ltiemlvers to parlia- 
ment; lia*tvvo weekly markets, and four 
annual fairs. It is an ancient towrj, sup- 
' to he the Coburn of the Romans, 

and tin 1 name place of the empire Hele-* 
* nu, inother'nf Constantine. In* lfi4fc<, this 
• city sustained a tneinorahle siege against 
the foires of the parliament, and did not 
surrender till after it had experience] the 
, Jionors of famine. * 

Colchester, lord. (See Mhot.) 

(hi Lt Jilt t m. Tin 1 rolfhirum autumnale , 
or iiMUrlow sdftron, is a I>ulbou--rqpted 
dant, which ^ro\\' in various parts of 
lurope, and wliieh. of late years, has be- 
coine quite noted a- a reined) foi that 
luneof a liiMirioiis life — the gout. It is a 
MV} powerful remedy, and should never 
he teed Without the attendance and ad- 
\ieeofn well-educated medical practitioii- 
t ei,a< its efteets might nth* omm- lie highly 
m|imuu-. .It is now Inde xed to he iden- 
tical With the base of tin- utn nu tumult , 
which lias hen i, fn* so long a period, a 
'*» lehraled cmpirittil renxd) fa the «r* »i it. 
h IS list'd ill \anousJoHH'. eithei the pow- 
dered loot, or v inegat 01 wine, m wlu»di*t 
has been -te» ped, or. \x lilt'll i> < on-alt led 
the In-st, win** ui wliidi the fi.-li -« «d- 
h.i\e heeu sti epcil. It ai-o u-cd xxifli 
hi n»»lit hi main cases nt 1 lit innatn* ailir- 
tions, winch oft< n -o much N-cmblc the 
from. 

Cola ills; a fe •itile country on the Black 
sea, now Mtwcrthn and frt.ru/, on the 
Runic ( Pluutis of tlie ancicriH The ex- 
pedition of the \igonuiits tii-i made the 
Iirceks acquainted with iliis eouiitr). the 
original population of which, aecoiding to 
tradition* was dermd fmm F.gvpt. 'Flu 1 
people weie etdehrated fa frugality and 
indu-tiy. Snaho and others tell us th.it 
the tilliahilaht- u-ed to place ilecccs in the 
stream*, in nrdei to mteicept tlie pnilirle- 
of ‘fold hi ought doxVn Irom tlic mountanis 
h\ (Jie vyater. (See . Irgntwutx.) 

(hiiaoTiixR (also called trams mart in, 
find roupt d\ iw>hf< rrt ; is an impure, 
brownish-P'd oxide of iron, w Inch remains 
after the disi illation of the and fioni the 
^dphate nfiron. It funis a dura hie color,* 
but ls most used by ariwt-, in polishing 
glass and metal-. 

Cold. (See Catarrh.) 

Coldfn, Cndwallader, was the son of 
tlie reverend Alexander ("olden, of Duu-e, 
m Scotland, and was horn Feb. 17, ItiSS. 
After stud\ mg at the university of Fahn- 
burgh, he devoted himself to medicine 
and mathematie.s, in which he insult* gieat 
proficiency. In I70H, ho cniigmtcd to 
vol, in. 27 


Pennsylvania, and practised physic firf- 
some years, when he returned to Ehgknd, 
dial there acquired considerable 
hy«o paper on animal secretion*. From. 
London he went to Scot land, nnri repaired 
agaiu to America, m 1710*. He settled a 
second time in, Penns) I vanity buteiii 17 Irt, 
removed to New York. After a residence 
of a )ear in this city, he w as umioiiitcd the 
first surveyor-general of the lands of tlx: 
colony, and, at the. same time, master in 
chancery. In 1720, he obtained a seat in 
tlie king’s council, under governor Bur- 
net. For sonic time prev ions to this, he 
nad raided on a tract of land, about nine 
miles from Newburgh, on Hudson river, 
for winch he had received a patent* when* 
lie was excised, at ever)' moirfent, to the 
attack- of tlie Indians, the tract lieing situ- 
ated on the frontier. In 17tfl, he wa- 
chosen lieutenant-governor of New York, 
and occupied tins station during the re- 
mainder of hi< life, being plamljrepeatedly 
m the head ofallur-hv tlie absence oi death 
of -a vend governor-. During one of tho-e 
|* nods, the paper intended to be distrib- 
uted in >Poxv York, under tin* linu-h 
-tamp-a<ii. arrived, and was put under his 
eaie, in the fin tilic.it mn calk'd fort 
The people a— cmhlrd in multitudes nn- 
dei -i ver.d failii-, and dcTcrimpnl to 
e«m-e the papei to be deliver * *ip and 
de-tin)<d. But, though tiie tort \\a- th 1 - 
clun d mit. nalile by tlie engiia cr-, and tic 
jM'ople threatened to ina.-- acre him, Do! 
if n defended hi-tru-t,and filial!) -uecoed- 
t d m -ecurmg it on hoard of a Brit’-h 
ni;>ii-ot-w.tr. tin'll I) ing in the |M«rt. 'fhe 
po] nil*,ce hunnd ium ;n i tligv. and rie- 
stmved in- < .image-, in hi- -iglit. Vfter 
the ictuiii of gov 01111 , 1 * Tivou, m 177a, he 
letired to v scat mi Long 1-laiul. where 
lie died. Sept ‘2* i , I77(J, in the ’•Ihh vein of 
hi- age, a few hoiijfs befon* nearl) one 
Ibnrth part of the c/i\ of New \ oik wa- 
redueeil to ashes.- -(Mi. C'oldeif- piiHluc- 
tion- were u u moron V eonsi-tnig of botai*- 
ical and medical e-sa|v-. Among them is 
a treatise, showing thfc cause-, and point- 
ing out the remedies. t>f the vellovv fever, 
w )ne|i, about the) eai (l7iH, desolated New 
\ ork. He id-o vvrotft an account of the 
prevalent disease- of tjlie clmi.itc^ and a 
iu-ton of the live Itieluui nations But 
the work which ro-t l\im mo-t tinu* and 
labor, was one publismed. at tir-t, un- 
der the title of the (ausy of (tniviuition; 
biit which, being nftenva rd- much enlnr,;- 
ed, aptH-ared in 1751, wirh the title of r h«> 
Principles of Art ion m 'Mattel, to Vincis 
is annexed a Tre.itj-«* oik Fluxion-. Ho 
corresponded with mail) the most dw- 
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. tinguishid characters of the da), among 
Whom wen' Luiiwun Gronovius, the carl 
of Macclesfield, d< >cu« Franklin, & c. M r. 
Coldeti al^'a) s took gn'at delight iu the 
study of botany. II is descriptions of be- 
tween three and four hundred American 
t plants wen' published in the Acta Vpsa- 
tiensia. lie jtaid attention also to the cli- 
mate, and left a long course of diurnal ob- 
servations iin the thermometer, barometer 
and winds. 

Com rid<«f, Samuel Ta\ lor: an Fimhsh 
poet, hoin m 177*4, at Often St. nary, 
in Devonshire, where Jos lather, who 
hud a luminous lantih. was a clergjiunii. 
B\ the influence of friends, Coleridge, w ho 
was the voiingest son, was admitted into 
the Hlvt-coat school, as it is called, Christ's 
ho ^atal, London, a well-known chartf.ihle 
institution. JI(*re he received an excel!* T.t 
education, and distinguished hmisclfj exen 
then, In uncoimiiou talents and In his ec- 
eetitiiCmcs. In his 1!hii \«\u\ he i nteied 
Jeans’ college, Cambridge. Poetrx and 
metaphysics were his f u \nntc studies. \ 
.ohnne of IiK jNietieal art* nipt-* appca/nl 
in 17U4, and excited «;r**at Apcctetioiis, 
which he has hut jNirtmlh satisfied, owin'; 
to Ills invincible indolent e and linJt 
In tin* siiiye \eui upturned lc- Fall ot 
llol»e*piene,n hism-ical dr.un. , w ImcIi was 
well rrrej'.ed. Ib did m>. escape t 1 *.* en- 
tlnisiawn fia hl*ejT\ ami » •junlit i . wl"i h 
then , prey tide 1. At t fxl.ud. »»e nit* with 
congt'imil sjnrts n. the p.n ‘ "•.iti.ln v. -.nee 
so Celebrated, uni ftoher* Lou ii. 'I lie 
time young flithi’nn-ts i» 1* ifr* academi- 
cal halls with rinyuw of iithitiijig *1.* 
{Miltvul world, Tu»*v agreed *o h. :,,i m 
Bristol. Colei idgev d» Inen d lei inns m 
the u|>proa( lima haVpin. -- of the human 
race j») means of n imblc-amsm, with im- 
iMiiuiried tipplnu-e ilom m.ui\ « nth'ism-tic 
young people. (\n\'U)iit a ad Pentium, or 
Addiessts. to the Pi-opir, and a Pi jti -f 
agaiu-f certain lulls din u jh tiding !m .slip-* 

prvsHng sediiiows n£« tings, ab* ( \ t jted ,i 

great sen-ation in PjiKol. Inotliei i me.-, 
he was J»-ss su -ee/^fnl, and li»s journal, 
thoAYat.-hnniii, .ittinictf l luit little notice, 
lie was jndemriifMd In the mii it^ f»f ,i 
i-ieeonil tolume o|/.p<>. m-, wlmh parsed 
through M'\er*d t*ditio*i-. 1h sparing of 
the reform of till* old woild, the young 
preachers of hhcim took the resolution of 
frirrjUiglhM; into e\e< uinm in the 

new', In the lotAidation of a state, which 
should liear tile/ name nf PanUsot ranj. It 
w r a» a grfar pitw that this project wa- bio- 
ken off hv their WrijiiaiMuiH'e with tlir*e 
beautiful siwteA, of the name of Fucker, 
W'hoiu Coleridge, South**) <uid Lom H iiku- 


. * » , > 
ried. Coleridge took tip his abode in Neth. 
er-Stow'ey, near Bridgewater, where he 
tunned an intimacy with the Wwvfe.- 
w r orth. Having no fixed support, he s:tf 
fwd some pecuniary emlmiRLssinentts, bnf 
'was tbrtunatel) reliexcd by tin* eelebnit*»d 
Messrs. Wedge w*oo< I. who enabled him to 
complete his studies in (icrinam He 
learned Gentian in Kut'/eburg. Ills Hvn 
fCrtifihia latirarin (London, 1 H 17, ‘iiols.) 
stim's some mfount of his n*suienre i?< 
(■iTHiatn. Among other things, it cor 
t «*uiis some remarks on labeling, ami a*, 
«n *\ tint •»{* a con\eis,uion with Ktop 
st oi k (2d xoL pag«* k 2d7 "ITM). jit wine! 
the l.iltei gm*s lus opimon of Levitug, 
Goth* , Wi»*luid, K.il/ehne ii”d other- 
Coleiidge then went l*\ the way of liar 
4»U‘i to Gotfingt n. wlieie hi k aft* nderl rh • 
Ii i lutes of Hliiincnhach and* Fichhori 
\’icr his letuiii. In* wiote the It aduig arti 

* a s toi tin* Morning Po^t, tiaielited son*** 
ihaiiKis ot S* hillej, and acconipataed sk* 

\ 1* wind* i Hall, as s 4 ( letan . to Malta lb* 
leuiit'cd fnun tlienec, Jiowexer, without 
hinit.g ohtauied jiiia j4%imaiii'nt situutioiy 
Hi* h\i*s, ;it pi ("sent, in private, and seeiM 
to sulVi .ill the dis.idvantagcs ot a hfenirv 
ag.misv winch he warns other* in hi- 
hiogmpliv lie gives h etutes, winel. r* 
w aid him hut pmulv, though hr tak'Tss 
ate mm < rsdl\ ackiiow led tin 1 'Phe L«>r* 
ihiniNioUM'llers h\ whom In- lahois woui l 
he v\ • 1 1 1 i remd, eom()la*ji that hr cania*: 

• *»n'in»* lnnis« If to am rci»u)m work. His 

Chiisi.*h( I has line pns^,i<*( s, and wii^xerv 
I 'gMj pi UM^l \\ loiit JJvion. r rite nos 
c. ila*. *>iis whh h Ii" puhlishi'd tit. 

du iii* « »f 1 lie I'ntutf, \ ate hts m*»s 
p«»tte! ( i* prod i u lions lie conn ihut* s \ » 
tin Kn* jiilopfiiiHi Ah trap* h*h/uo. \ hsT .c 
h - works iv to in toimd m die Ihogiaphica 1 
lh* , !n*liM \ •*! tin h v ii lit \iithors of Giva* 
l*i it«i. n ui.d in land, amt Ji> hkt n* >s ( win 
a luographical iiotieci in tin* w Mol*thl_ 
Maga/me of \pnl, l.-Pk Coleridge <s 
i*oiisid*‘n , *l, among Ins countn nu 'i,,as • 
vviJfl andtMditii*' getuu- For (aenna: 
liteiatnre he h.is a gieat pn*ddei*tio! 
>ehillei and Gotln* an* hts f.ivontts. Il- 
ls also wcjj ;m qnaintfd with ( Jarman cut. 
cisjn, and sc* 1 1 ns to Im long to tin* school ^f 
the Srlilegrls. J| r lias an antipatliv to 
French litemtme alni(»st amounting to r 
passion. 

I *oi.in av. (Sc** Humming-Bird. 

Coin (from <olnn, the nane* o r 

one <*l llu* InteHines,. The upjH'liation 
of nthr is common!) given to all pains in 
the abdomen, almost indiscriminate!) ; 
hut, from the different causes and eircuni 
stances of tln< disorder, it is ddh'rently 




d<;Tiom.rutt d, Whc n the pain is accom- 
panied with a vomiting of bile, or with 
obstinate rgpstivrnebssil is Called a bilious 
colit ; if flatus causes the pain, tlmt is, if 
attended' with temporary distention, re- 
liev'd by thy discharge of winch it takes 
the inline o ffatulcnl or windy rohe ; whe.ii 
acconq Mimed oilli heat and inflammation, 
it t skes the name of inflammatory colic* or 
intcritis. When tins disease ansos to a 
v:oh i:i height, and is attended with t.b-ti- 
nofr 4 ortnenessanci an evacuation of fio- 
c ••- h\ the mouth, it is c*: dic'd pa&aio ilxv'tt, 
oi iii tc position. l)octnr Cull* n enumeri#- 

• f '*# Tl -p« ci***- of enln . ( hie of the M>o-t 

.Mportaut i** t lie >o'o a p^ton um. The* is 
4 id! 'd.fto*i:t!«i place- \\ h< n* it is* mhVnkil, 
t‘»e An"c//«/, the Snniu'rn. the Ihcooshi** 

: liom it**- vn mo', the phunLtrs' and 
it"' ;;.?»»/< r/ <olv ; than it- -wnplon u , the 
<. j htUif - • 4*. ife* nerrmt' and */mic/ "'*< 
f o.* It ha- been altrihuTi'it tot''* pm-O'i 
t! ha*!, and thi- *- uudoiili'e «il* me cau-e. 
■.her a o*** «i»x to g!a/it r. tutirilei-. and 

• vjs* employ'd in leadwnik-. hut. though 
t 1- one. *t j 4 . no means tv’* miiK 

• ..s* . In it uni-hir*'. it certain!) n.qiv 

< :c*Ti ai.-e- fn.-n the early « :dc r, math *'f 
i *. - », <1111 jv fm.t, alld m the \\ « huh. 

!! « u »i*'W »'l*ll. The fhaiacreM't'C- of 
v i- d -<.•-* »r*' nl Minute oo-Mvmu — , witn 
.. \ • •rii-: 'Mir *.i . *j .e*r,d ;«» raceou- bde, 
, an- ..hoot ti* • region <d the navel, -hoo*- 
i s tioiu Hii*ii«’** to 1 ach -icle with e\ct -- 
-i\ #' \inlrllio, st**o|ip totlVUlsIVC -pa-tll- |fl 
*■ *• ,n** -tin< , -.aiid 'it* nd* nev t * * ,l paiaK-’- 
•»' ,•]* • \tn 111 in s It 01 ca'nm tl tv 
/■ n: r cii)itniti‘'d io-tiv<n hv • 
i dut't.u ef act ■« I hi!.*, hv « old apple .i 

• ter To tin* 1 xflerii^t't **. • *: f» the ’ % *li v 

• - M ■ *>\ ii' * »*f 111 r-]i fr 'its. n,l 

1 \ : r* at i».iv'i un*v m the \a»tle tit !iv. g. 

1 . .»« . 'irrii.i: 11* !y m Hevon- 

- ' •• •’ e nl :i"i t id* 1 ! * » Hit. 1 “ . i*i.- I’tN l 

•* 1 1 1* * * is» ’ .ti ,s • * r i.j. , i; mipit'itiei »n *'t‘ 

prei.i.l • i*o tii' -*i»niaeh . hut ih.^ 

,t * h** ti tni-tiJ 1 '**. .!-*■ it i-ii v«‘n 

!i . ip-t\.-e 1 i tie* U \ Indi* * hkevvi t\ 
. r *• ‘ no ride, •- ’ll' *!»', otu! v« hoi** th« n* 
*■ *.d\ .. v *iv "niH *> ;..nt:t} t't in he* 
|» ernp\o*tl t*» t lilt* ;uice tinoi 

I •« 'Ujar- c.t “* t>n»* c.k wlies of the 

< i isi's U‘**t « , iitiri»' , i.i** , <) may pi-dv he >,»■ I 

hva»s M> *•• thl- 'iue«es t»f ct.lic. 

'Via* - v Udlv-ache i- *d\v ly ati aided w*th 
s •>» u*’L" •• f d. niv'i. winch •- in | r«»- 
jort'-'U ln'lf violence ef *li»* \vmpth.u-\ 
«u*d fl-e » ! t:i.**ion *»i the Kvcii 

v. hen -t t!t*c- n.)* jnuv* t*r«d. n i-* :ot» apt 
4 .n ItT’ii'ii.'O 1 in jcfl-v, an*l t»< lea* c in'liaid 
il ro! it ra 1 *'..!!*• «:t «le- hard- u* i h*et,\v itii 
an aiaci' 'h* » rr , ?'* , l< - * p'Ttorm 


their office ; and in tliis miserable state *of 
existence, the patient lingers out many 
wretched years. 

CtnoNY, (iuspard de, admiral of France*, 
lK»m in ClmtiUon-Mur-Ioiin, disdn- 

gtii.-hed himse lf, under FmnpiS I., in the* 
Iwittlc* of ( /Crisoles, and under Ilcnry Il. y 
wlio i made him coloncl-genenil of the* 
French mfantr}’, mid, in 1552, ad mind of 
France. He was distinguished for valor^, 
in battle, for strict discipline, ahd for his 
conquests over the i^wniards, iu jiartieular 
foi h^ defence o 1* St. (Quentin. When 
Jj f . Uucntiii wils takem h^ storm, the ad- 
iiural w a- malic pnsoper. \licr the death 
of 1 Irnrv 1 1, the intrigues of Catharine do’ 
.Medici induced him to place himself at 
the head of the Cjlvmi-ts against the 
Ho firmed m» fiowerful a part) , 
that th** < ’atholie religion in France seem- 
**tl tt i 1 m* hi d'uurc 1. Cond^ was more am- 
h»tiii.i-, t nt.Tpr,-I»g, active ; f’oligny more 
v**»:i-id( T i«ite, pi in hut, and more fit to be 
tlie loader oi .1 pail) : equallv unfortunate 
in war with Condo, but skilled in renied)- 
ing< « ou w hat appeared irreli n*vid;le losses, 
.md more telie fe H ied after a defeat than 
In- cnciiiHS afT T a victory, lie was, l»e- 
-id»*-, endtiwtd vv;th virtue's, which lie 
j i.x f i-od .1-’ f*- as party spirit mid the 
violence of the times perniiltedliiiii. The 
first battle hctwc*en t]»' Huguenots and 
< \1fI10he- f 15ii2, at Dieiiv) was lost hv the 
admiral, hut he* -avvl he iinuy. \Vhcn 
d*!' duke* of (jtu-e na-'krmrdiTcd it the 
- - y of Orlean-. lie wi»sA*t*UN cl of U'ing . 
t.ii mihor of die muich'ofcit he cle*uvd 
iiMi-elt l>v mi n.u!i : it unneof-sarv, 
tin nohlci •— of hi--pi.vhf , i>mghuiialH>ve 
-iqM’ioii T'"* tivil e io- n'coiiuiieiiced 
wi tl i utc*ic.isod furv . n>$ ; *4>7. ('nlmnymid 
* 'tuidc onroMi.tc:*‘d art! (>f uistahle .Mcait- 
M'*i.*n *\ .u "*. i^nip* Tin- iiuleeisive. 
.ctum w.i- f»ll«»wed hi the I Kit ilc of .lam- 
rt.i»’ 1 at l.'rtiih, wh cli v. «- fatal to tii^tmeiu- 
f 1*1 't'. < 'ondt f. 1!, ai. t the w'heiirted liom 
of commimd (h'voivn* peiiduit ones, who 
a»or\* -u-t.u)ied l 4 " ipen-o, hut idv -subject- 
•Ui.i ri at Vouc* oft {•idlogr laws*, the) ui*‘ 
Ic'Uig It:- c*' 1 *.;<» to tlioir rank and the 
po w«* c uric. I* f,,r 1 m mid, imbhnu n*Jcltou- 
■ lo?(h ( ‘I'le.'id com mom rs, r Fh<' -chool at 
wa-.wcii b a | H » a college, con-i-ting of a 
voi*' t her tellnw- and 70 hoy. who aie 
•i' an lud'f/^;^. The tellows i»f T.toii 
ge’h.'r witiriit t 0 m.irr\,aud to hold a hum! 
-’des he ucv., r fidlow-hip. 'riiey are ah » 
can'sscs. V {i> . dijriutaiii's of the church. 
|j»Mivn*, AiiKho piovo-t aie the thft*»‘t44T- ot 
letl arm werc majmj r 0 tfi,. pnqiertv of t’ e* 
window.' \ hungs and f'liowdups 
:.t ; au iro'ii a^ the ui-imition, mid clam-e 
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( monaster) of s?t. Germain PAn vernas, nc- 
cording to die |»l:m dT ithnrine dr' Mod- 
id,' pmlmbly with the knowledge of the 
duke of Gm>e. C ’limit 1 - testified #the 
deepest Mirruw . rang'd vnrch to bo made 
for tbo as-assm, and .slid to Goligiiy, * l .M\ 
father. \ nu Juno tbo wound-, but I tlio 
jium." *Tlu- he -uniat a moment when 
«ihe ma»u<*re nl tlio Prote-tnnt- wa- al- 
ready planned. Tin* -laughloi bee.non 
the iiiiilit of St. Bartholomew'-, \u*r ‘24, 
15?‘2. .See finrihufanuic's lki\ i/, Snini.) 
Tlio duke of Gm-e ha-nned with it mi- 
jti. mu** -nite to tin* hmi-e of tlio admiral 
A ***** r.iiii Nchme, or Ijt-uio* at their In ad. 
eieetvd with hi** drawn -won! into the 
(iMiiiixr of th«* old ii.aiu who. -iftitu? m 
;,m »*a**\ chair, -aid. with a < aim until, 
[n tin u Kadtr, “\tnimr man. in) tni\ 
hur- ought to onnimand thi ie-|wM t : 
hut tin a- thou ph a-* -f : thou t aii-t 
shorte*! ni) lit* hilt a tow da)-." Upon 
w.i.oh tlio wtetin pa i rod him with-e\- 
rr.d -rah-, .n it 1 tii r* \\ tie* i»oti\ out of 
lT** window mm tin* « • »»irr-\ .ml. Tin* 
enrp-** \\,i- niM*li il] * fni tlir* i d-i\* to tin* 
f'r\ *»t tli«* ptople, and 1 ualit wa- hlintf 
up h\ tlio 1 *m t on a gibbet. at Mttfifta'K «>m 
M ont'iion tt* \. a ( nii->ri' r fohgm, » au-i <1 
it m be taken dou*>. and had ir -ooit tl\ 
huia d in rla fh .p* I • tin i\i-de oft ’lien- 
li'i). Vn buhan r >ia drh< i.» , . | d to 4 a.n- 
a r »no. w ito noi« ted a *n f « n ha hoed .*io i 
n» to Itoiu* / 

i n ;i\. !*u ( a town hi P»oh* - 

mM. viidi I JPO/rniirdaten:-. II 1* .-s-rn« - 

ToM |*| ig*', . ?.#*!■<, I|>. (<H . i i u.iliT (it l)|»* 

built whi«li I'pV* r i di* 4oe.it In**: Inn, 
Jut.. I" 17.*»7. dYho.i-r w |in , ii In lo-t m 

tin -• mi y .a-* w\d 4 ohn t- a!-o known 

loi ill. p|C(»K»U- **'<\p- li i* 1 1 f r I ill# f< 

fuii'.n. i' • rm*i m K"M« 

Tie- lituidiiu. '.\ » rill >1 1 u.i- l»d*2 f# »*r , ■ i 
\oij. ;*iih* p iii** . .‘lid I. v uni d -ll ,i»( .n!- >. 
Addres- ‘ L y „i ,i ( |h>|(< t* l .\,tn win#h tb*- 

sipim-t i is » 1 1 1 1 t‘j * i * i * < t« « ! P \' ( »** 

prohMtij; M-ditiows *,^,,..1 ^ -.,* ‘ y„ | M m* 
grout set i-alion hi Ui,*** . i,. i|,< , ,,,, j„,l 

h'* wa- Ti**- (IJ h' On -ij. I.- 

the r A\ atrhman, aitlnioh d , fJ ( pw.rmi!*- ot 
Ho was lufioiniiiiiad l»\ tin j w*»ik** 
wroiul ^ohoiio ijfr.pfM m«, w.., i j\ r Ik ),) 
through stwm.i! iditmu-. lh*^ M , ni v , 
tht; nlonn nt thi old vvtuld, iL ;,v« i put. 
pmaohor* of lihiTfix took tin* m**o:, M i inw- 
farnhur thou ilifon into ovtuti ih. j, (U 
now, h\ tin* fotMidatioii of a *tf luj,,. . 
Wioujd hoar tJienmino of PtmlunAt i i 
w tt# a firfi at pitj tJmt tin** proj»*t*„„ n j , j 
• kon oH* liv tiair ■urquaintanoo.t (.msu.iii • d 
lioautiful MHttdk of tin* naiiif all t|i«- mm- - 
whamColeudjgO'Southe) urn! tl<«* c(m-t|*u'*- 


tmn of the p&lnrt* t»f St.Mnrk^md, in Inter 
tmw»s *H»mo oihor pnlaoos w*«'m orortod 
from it* fragment s At pronytit, ran* is 

taken not to touch thr nmiH of tho IToh- 
souin. hut it is graduall) oriuiilding away 
of itwif, and in a few coytunos, |N*riiaps 
nothing li ion* ma\ U* *^‘«*ii of it- upiH*r 
part; tin* low or ]»an, howo\or. will fast 
lot t*n*r. Tho onolt»Min*f* m wlueii the 
wild animal- won* kept aie #till standing, 
iuiti remind u- of the time- when their 
luuMrr- wire do\ourtd b\ 1 1 w beast.-, to 
matity the s*i\ai»e la-le of the people. 
Bei<**diet \|\’ eaUH'd a not*- to Ih* erect- 
ed in the centre of file aieiia. w here, o\erv 
Sniulit) afUmo(^n,< at holie woiship i- |M*r- 
toimeii. \ hermit ie-idf- in these \a-l 
nun-. The ( *oh-« uni irooned it.- nano* 
troiu the eolo— .il -tatue of Nero, wlueii 
wa- pl,n oil in u. r l'lu*ie i*- in Hom«* a 
mod* I of i|,i < oil— i uni, .r* it wa-when 
eompliti. on .i pi » tt v lnr<!i -« «de. 'Hie 
iri\» llet. af(< i ii.*' in** \ iewed tin- itiina n-e 
ixiihiitiir ii) d.i\ light, -imiild ietillti to 
t T.i/e again 1*\ the light nt tin moon, when 
i 1 - gram hi u i- toallv ain.i/ing — \ erv 
lie* nth, an * nomiou- -inn fun, i ailed 
</;/(. ha- he« n ( lei f« d III Keg* fit - 
piiik. Loialnn. < b,i |t\ t»i ,i Mi. IJorrier 
Jr I- di\id<d into tln«' p 'if**-— the p jio- 
r n.-n, m .nind \n w et Lmidou, ol wjueti 
nu.nv point** ol \ iew ate allonh d h) th-* 
a-< • nt of’ a winding -laiie.oi (Im piMipi* 
who do not w.ue the f r< obh nt walking 
up. ,‘ur :*-< endii g io«> r i i** powided,, tie* 
-uiN - ol room-* tie -iih-4 riln i-, and thr 
onisn i»oi\ ueh jfi** id ton-* - .ind hui) 

• nation- Jin who), -how- gnat mg»- 

iiuiM. .ijipkt d t»i ol/ji t «- oi i ojiipaiami h 
i'Uh j/* poll. me* 

< • ll Hi i . *! Ill l 1 1 (on- \*o/In!tifrh : 
(!•-•( n.k ii*t- «»l i* *:|m i- of -,-i . i-, or 1 1 j* 
b'oijn is .it -i-n i- ot die a-( • tiding line- 
Jn pnl'M* c 4 itl.it* i .i I line- ha\i oil'*]) 
pl.r.id ,»'i njipojl.u 1 pi i il and gnat je.d* 
on-'» - ii i\ * li* ijia mh * \.-n d Im'I we* i* 
tin • *#l , .i*» r.d ’Jim * i f a ruling kumh, 

< oj i \ j u»n j- the • omp.m-i n of n, iiiu- 
-• iip«- io nidi i to . -i < tlmu die Inn P ad- 
mg o* an ..irlmr 'fin- i- often a mi) 
jinpoil.uil opt laimii. i- iriaiiu-i iipt- were 
ti« i|iienlh o.kI* h) pmple who did lint 
iliidt i-t.uid »* ii it tb» \ w Pile, <•» w Pile m *\ 
cap *• — 1\. \nioiig die modi in-, tin (iu- 
men- Jiav i done ino-t in • ollution ; foi n - 
Manee. Klil. 'lU* 1 Ihkk'l, of Ih Hill, (*>1 
Pl.i'ii . NHnihi end PduJime, lor \.il.oii- 
audioi- in lie hln ane*- of Ital) : («. H* 
Pe»t/. in regiu d '•» nmiiii-i npt- P’lating to 
die (.tilv ln-foi\ ol thirn.iio, in the Ital- 
ian and 4 leim m iinniia - 

t ’«»i i.l, < hill* - . .1 •hariidtie pen t, horn 
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iYi 1709, at Park His early connexion 
with Jlaguemer, Gullet and Pannard, 
writers of. Anacreontic sonars mid' vmtde- 
inllts. instilled into him tin* same inclina- 
tion for pleasure, the same guy philosophy. 
Dramatic poetiy lie loved from his earliest 
youth. Some of hi** piece* art 1 still found 
in the Rtfnrtmrc du Thiiiirc Fntncais. He 
pain 1 *' freely, nay. boldly, the manners of 
»us time. He died in I7c3. In 1W(J7 up- 
pcared his posthumous work, Journal HU- 
Junifttt. giving ail account of interesting 
« tents in the* history of literature from 
(7 Is to I77i£, in 3 \ok 0 

Cottr a i (Latin, rolliprium) . in its pri- 

* at V sense, a rolled inn or assembly. In 
.* «i< iieral sen*e, a collection nr society of 
'tell in\ested with certain powers mid 
lUfliK peril inning certain duties, oi en- 
gaged in some eommoii employment or 
pursuit, Among llie Koman*. tluce weie 

• tpiin'fl tti make a college Uns Janiinf 
olftsfitim). — In a pnrtieul.u *ense, rvllegi 

-lenities an as,*embl\ for a political or e* - 
* !i *iu*ttcul purpose. Time wrreVeteial 
-’tell at Koine, e.c.. (ollitrmm punUJinuu , 
stitrunnn. a* pi* ninrumm, \ »\ In uiodf;rn 
’Hues, we Im\c tlie college of el* clors, ot 

* mi I! til j ill lies, af f]| ( * I 1 m t of K.itishoii; -•»,* 
’Iso. t lie college nt pm ices nr then depu- 
ties the college of cities nr deputies of the 

nijM-ii il *‘i1ies, the college of cardinu^, oi 
s it’ietl «’i dlt l** 1 - III Kllssi.i, tills ilelioiiu- 
illtili Js gi\ ell to council* of state, courts 
: a**cmbl»c* intnish il with the admims- 
‘Mriou of tin* government, and called »//i- 
• / rad i oHi g/ ,s - In (aie.it Hry.mi anil tlie 

t’ Star* *, a sneiery of phy*n i.mis railed 

* • J^o, also, tin ie are colleges uf 

't.»Mon*. a college c nf philosophy, a « u|- 

» ge of iieialtl.s, \r t ’ollcge'C of till’s** 

orals an* Usually iiicmpoiait d «u e*tab 
sl.cl by the *upieme power of the Male 
'l his mine is also given to a society ol 
t-isniis engaged in the pnisints of hlcra- 
'■ir**. including the ollieeis mid student*. 
The J aiiilish literatx college* are arauVni- 
•*al esjal»lis|iments, endowi d with ie\e- 
nes wlm*e follow*, siifdent* and tutor* 
\e togcilifi iindei a head, in particular 
n'ldduiiis. in a nioi'.i*tir \mi\. The build- 
yg* hum i, Mdr.iimles coiineeted with 
ideas and giound*. Tin* mme ancient 
* labli-lum nr s, fmiiieily monasteries, de- 
rive their m igui horn the 13 th and 1 till 
‘outlines. The college of Cliiisl-rliiireli 
'Oxford t was iViuinlcd in the tune ul’llen- 
JV \HL h\ e.udiiial Wolsey. The rol- 
ge* me ch*r.ngiiislied foi then old Gothic 
e*'‘hit**' nn* , and lot collections »n dilfei- 
i n* hiain in s of science and of art. Tln \ 

, »* . i.hmi«‘d for their tine pamuig^ on 
'£7 * 


fflaws. Tire president of «juch a college 
(master, warden, rector) forms, tfith the 
other inomficre of the government, the 
toothers and students, a ror[Niqi!ioii hide- 
pendent of tin* other colleges, as well as 
of the university. Graduates, maintained 
hy the endowments of particular found- 
ers, am called fellows (in Latin, sorn): 
Then* are other classes also supported m 
jiart hy the funds of the colleges, and 
called post-mastf rs and scholars, exhibition- 
ers nr stipendiaries and servitors (young 
men who wait on the others at table, and 
Jiave hoard and instruction gratis during 
tour years). Many colleges ha\o also 
chaplains, choristers, clerks or sextons, 
and a great uumlier o^senants. The 
preMdeiit and the officers administer the. 
college according *to the statutes of the* 
foundation. The visitor, who is a hi*hop 
oi lord, named by the founder, decides in 
contested cases. The under-graduates 
are subjected to a sCv ere discipline. They 
.in* oblige* 1 to go c\ery day to the chapel, 
and are not allowed to sleep out of the 
college. Wlmcxcr wishes for a degree, 
must j)** presented to the university, a* a 
candidate by a dean. The follow* at the 
universities keep their fellowships for life, 
link's* they m,.***\ or inherit estate* w Inch 
:itl**rd a greater leveuue. I’liev are stic- 
M>*i\eU piommeil, s*» that then mconc* 
amount* to fiom t*30 to £150, and imrtv. 
annually. Fnun them the jwiri*he* are 
Mipjdit'd, in which cum* they commonly 
lo*e then t**llow*hip*. OvfonI ha* III 
college*, and •> J lulls, nr ine*e ho.u a diuj- 
plneis, winch ha\e no tiimK mid cons*- 
qiieiuly no fellow*, where every s’udunt 
h\»'* at In* own e\pcn*c. (Tli*‘ dining- 
room* of the collegi * nienNo cnlle*l halls.) 
In r.inibiidgc, tbure aie l‘J college* and -1 
li.ill*, which aic all pioudcd with bind*. 
Mn*i of the college* m Oxford and G.mi- 
hridge have, l»e*ide* tin n de|H*ntlent n*» , in- 
bri*, that i*. tln>*<‘ who an* *uppoi1»'d liom 
the college fund*, miTepei u lent one**, who 
live at their own eVpru*c, but afe subject- 
ed To utc**t of the colleg*' laws: tlicv an* 
called, accoiding to their rank and the 
siiiu they pay for board, nnklunr n.ftlluic- 
rununorurs and rnmnunit ;a‘. The *chool at 
Eton ba* als** il college, cc»u*i*tiug of a 
provost, 7 fellow* and 70 hoys, who ate 
rallnd <<*//< gcr.s. *riie fellow* ot Ltoii 
luivc* a right to marry, and to hold a lmm! 
besides then follow *inp. 'flieV aie ill* » 
con*ulc‘icd {ls ili'gnitaries of the chinch. 
They and the pinvcM aie the diftvt^i* ot 
the* whole, iiiiumgc the property oi tfe» 
college*, fill the living* mid folli*w*lups 
connected with the institution, and cliuo*o 


«‘rc 
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1 the teachere. Of the collegers in Eton, 
the liost scholar m tin* highest class is ad- 
mitted iuto the iir*i vacant place of Kind's 
, college at Cambridge as u scholar, find 
' then liecuines, hi three years, a fellow, 
i. c., is provided tor during life. (See 
AckemiannV History of tlu Colleges of 
ff'inchi st( r, Eton* Wtstminster , &c., Lon- 
don, 1^17, and Ins History of Westminster 
. %bnj , ami °f Collects of Oxford and 

Ciuiihruigt, with copperplates.) ‘Classical 
literature is the chief object of instruction ; 
lienc* the general knowledge* which, ui 
England, tiu*n of the luglicM rank and of 
the greatest wealth *|»ossess of Grecian 
and Homan literature, exhibited in the 
fieijuent quotations from the classics, in 
parliament, winch, in any other country, 
would np|H*tir soirtewhht ]M*dautir. The 
lectures on scientific subject* are n leader, 
compand with those of the continental 
universities, and afford scarcely the neces- 
sary hints tor private Much . The colleges 
an* les* institutions tor education than 
leaned republic,** with an orderly grada- 
tion of classes of which onc # influences 
the other, and which are intimately coii- 
ln eted witli tin* spirit id* the imtifti. (See 
Unnnrsitu&.\ The English imiu rallies 
e\»*rcw* no small influence u|m>ii the « c- 
« les.wn'al and political establishment* of 
that country, and hate certainly coutrih- 
itn d inucli to the national disposition for 
adjuring steadily, .uid soinetinc- ol»*ti- 
nateh, t*» ancient establishments*. custom* 
and v lew *■. The old universities, there- 
fore. have lieen thought, hy’a large iiiini- 
U*r of enlightened and liberal men, not to 
urc-Wtr the demand** of the age. To meet 
:h« **e demand 1 *, they have e**tahh**hed the 
London university. tq. \.) Tins again, on 
tic **aine principle on which the Protest- 
ant reformation led to mans salutary r. - 
tones among the Catholics, induct'd an- 
otie r party the churchmen) to establi-h 
m ih»* English inetrij[H)li- the King*- col- 
lege. (q.\.) 

In Frame, there are royal college** in 
all large town*, corn spending to what aie 
< ailed, in Germany, gymnasia. In jdie 
Mnall Tow ii% the college** are called col- 
leges communauj. Then* an* pm ate ♦>*- 
tahh«*lmienb*, aided In the commune, and 
subject to the mm'* ilia iu* of the public 
authorities. In Pari-, there ure the royal 
colleges*— soft* pi royal d» ismis-lr- Grand, 
col. roy. de Htnry IV, a ,1. roy. d* St. haiis, 
col. roy. d* Hourbon, rot. toy. d* Chari* - 
magiyo netfides those. tin n* i** tin* c*Al*'gf 
*rpml ik France, which deserves the name 
>bf a university. It was instituted m l.VA*, 
tiy Francis 1, at the feolicJtatiun of JJudarus. 


(q. v.) Louis XVIII j established bi tliis 
college a chair of Tartar-Mantcliou ano 
Chinese languages, and one of the San- 
scrit. 21 professors, among whom there 
an* always some of the most distinguished 
men, lecture .in this college, publicly and 
gratuitously. Their lectures embrace, lie- 
sales the branches of science generally 
taught in universities, the Turkish, Per- 
sian, Arabic, Clmldaie, Syriac, Chinese, 
Sanscrit and Turtur-Mantchnii language*. 

American Colleges. The course of in- 
struction in ail the A me 1 1 cun college* is 
coni'pleted in four year*. Certain qualifi- 
cation* an* demanded of candidates for 
admission. which vary*, according to the 
regulation** of the different college*. 
Those emhnic<‘, for admission to the 
principal colleges a good knowledge of 
English grammar, arithmetic, wane ac- 
quaintance with geography, an ability to 
read the #vi**m i Latin aut hois, and some 
progress in the study of Greek. The, 
rule* of each college name the authors 
which the candidate slmll have read, and 
in these he is leqimed to undergo a satis- 
factory examination, to entitle him to ml- 
nu.ssion. The greatest numUr of pupds 
are admitted at about the age of 1 1 y«urs 
The course of iiis|nii*tion varies, m many 
KS|H*cts, hi the ditleient colleges hut ui 
its p*uieipal featuns it i** the sime in all. 
This course embraces a nirthei etudy of 
the Latin and G'reek Janguage*, iiiathe- 
inatio*, natural philosophy, rlietotie, and 
practice in English composition, moral 
and intellect. ial philosophy, and *ome 
treat im* of natural law and the law of na- 
tion*. 'll **ome colleges piov Mull l* inude 
fo» the study of lleb.evv and of several 
modem languages ; hut those an* not 
among the requited studies Some of the 
college* have additional departments for 
instruction hi medicine, theology or law. 
Ihuvard university einluam* all three of 
tlu so departments, m which student* are 
piepared for entering on these scrend 
proti*i*-mn*. The niunher of professor.* 
and teacher** in the several colleges vanes 
accoiding to tfie iiuiiiIht of pupil* and the 
fund* of the college. In Harvard college, 
there an* in tin* academical departments 
eight professors and m\ tutor* and other 
teacher*. ; in the theological school, two’ 
pr«»f(*s*orH, in addition to the professors in 
tin other department*, who n**si*l in the 
iiisiructioiw of this school ; in the law 
school, two proft s*ors, and in the medicnl 
school, four. In Yale college, there art* 
live professor* and six tutor*, l»c*id< s the 
professor* df tli«* theological and medical 
wJiooLs. r»i ino&t of the college*, the ofli- 
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of instruction are a president, from this increase is undoubtedly lqudable, m * 


two to four [lennancnt 


iioin twojto four tutors — the tutors 


and it is the same tvtiieh prompts every man 
aing in the U. States to acquire knowledge; 
generally young men who devote two or a big it otight not to be forgotten, that col- 
threo years to this service before entciing leges diner entirely from common schools, 
on the practice of the nrofessious to which The latter may be multiplied, and there 
tJiev arc destined. From the following "can hardly lie too many of them; but for 


list, it will Im; wen how many colleges in 
the IJ. States were founded during the 
la<t ten yeaVw; and for others charters 
have already lwcn granted by the legisla- 
tures, as for the Randolph Mucon college, 
at Hoydfon, in Virginia. The cause of 


colleges, the only way to make them truly 
great is to concentrate in a few, great 
stores of talent and erudition. In the uni- 
versities of Europe, 'donation has lieen 
added to donation, until many *of them 
have attained great magnificence. 


v , 
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wit* s in in«f' — [\ , the Number of Yolunus m the Colit ge Libraries , and in the Social Libraries belonging 
' v the Students 
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(College, Electoral. (See Election .) 
College or Ci vili an* : commonly call- / 
cd Doctor's Commons , founded by doctor 
'Harvey, dean of the arches, for the pro- 
fessors of the civil law Hauling m the city 
, of Loudon. The judges of the arches, 
admiralty, and prerogative courts, with 
several other cnmicut civilians, common- 
ly reside hen*. To tins college lie Jong 34 
proctors. w ho make themselves parties for 
their clients manage their causes, gi\c 
licenses for marriages, &c. In the rom- 
'mon hall of Doetoi’s Commons are held 
several courts under the jurisdiction of 
• the mil Jaw, pnrtirularh the high court 
of admiralty. the court of delegates the 
Arches court of Canterbury', and the pre- 
rogative court of Canterbury, whose fenns 
foi Mttmg arc much like those at West- 
minster, every one of them holding sevei- 
al court-days, most of them fixed and 
known by preceding lioiydnys. and the 
rest appointed at the judge's pleasure. 

Collegivl System, in ecclesiastical 
Jaw (see Church). Jit politics. it is opjnis- 
«*«1 to bvnaucranf (see Itureav ), and signi- 
fies that system of goveminentMn which 
the n vnd mts of each departmental’ gov- 
eriiment have all a \oice in the decis- 
ion of mcasun s, so that each biancli of 
government ik carnal on by a colhtrium, 
not by a single president. Tins ^wmi 
has !>oth great advantages and disadvan- 
tages. 

CoLLhniA.NTs. (See Rhtinhvrirhu s.) 

CojuI.iflovi Eli. (Sec Cabbage . ) 

Collin, Henry Jom pli \on, bom at Vi- 
‘nna in 1772. \us the sou of a pliy-H tan. 
He rose, by degms, to .m im)H»rtant place 
;ti the financial department of the \iwn- ’ 
an government. llt k *»acrdiced In- lechje 
health, and even his favorite inclination 
for jioetry. to the duties <#t‘ lus <»lfn e, in 
which lie lalwnvd with an a-Mcluity that 
at length put an cud to he* life. He dud 
of a nervous f< ver uflMl. Having laid 
a wager with a liiendcfo write a tragedy 
within si\ week", he produced his fust 
drama, Rtgulm \ the plan of which he had 
arranged In lore. ll was followed !»\ Co- 
riot an us, Puhiruui , Italh< a. Iluuira ddfa 
Porta. M# on, and Die llorufiu und ('urm- 
ticr . A selection of his ‘‘•mailer poems 
ppj>earpd in Vienna, aticr his death, with 
fragments of Ins epic poem Rudolj von 
Hiwsburfr. His works are chniacteri/ed 
by a spirit nourished on the nnrn ut c|a«- 
•sics, and by a v igoroiis simplicity . They 
are sometimes, however, rather frigid and 
stiff They are not very finished produc- 
tions. A complete edition appeared m 
Vienna, 1814, (i vok 


Collin, Mattheus von, brother of the 
preceding, in 1808, became professor of 
«es;hedcs and philosophy at Cracow. Jn 
1815, he was appointed tutor of the duke 
of Reichstudt (son of Nnjtolcon ). lie died 
in 1824. As a dramatic poet, he nmks be- 
low' his brotlier. In 1813, he xtois editor 
of the Litemiy Gazette of Vienna, and, in 
1818, of the Vicuna Annuls of Literatim* 

( Wiener Jahrtntcher der hitcratur). 

Collin d’Harlf.vtllf, Jean Francois, 
bom 1750, at jMitintenon, near Chartjtc-. 
aiuuidoned the profession of the law, and 
enriched die French stage with character- 
•pieces, as* L' Inconstant, L'Optimistf, Ims 
C haUaur en Espagni , Monsieur de Cku 
dans son jutit Castd , Lts Artist is. lit In** 
earliest pieces, lie wrote by rule, but sub- 
sequently followed the l>ent of his own 
genius. In lus 1m\si piece, the l ivur Ctli - 
f>alairc , lie returned, how ever, to the «**tnl>- 
lislicd principles of the French theatre. 
In general, lus comedies uro blamed as 
deficient in humor, and his comic charac- 
ters ;ls wanting in individual traits. In 
lus allegorical poem, Mflpomnic tt Third a , 
we find natural ease comhmed with sen- 
timental philosophy , hut often ptosa.e 
u'ists. lie died in 1>(N». 

Coi.LiM.wtum, Cutliliort, first baron: n 
native of Ncvvcasdc-upon-Tyuc, horn m 
1748. and educated at the sime school 
with ^ord-cliancellof Eldon. undei -Mi. 
Moises. lie i utered the royal »,.i\ v in 
I7fil, and, in die action of June I, 171*1, 
was dag-captaui on lioardthc IVincc, ruin- 
i nanded by adniual llowver. In I7!‘7. 
conimiiiidcd tlte I.xcclk ut during the hat 
tie of cape St. \ 1111 * 0 : 11 , 01 ) the 1 4th c.f l'cl, 
man in that yr;.i, and having, in I7 l|( d. 
been made I T Midi nil n*i of the white, v\,.- 
promoted, n ISJI, to •die red. In IH>4. 
iteing tie 11 V ice- Mill nill» 1 of the blue, h * 
es-s’-Teil 111 the heukade of Jhe-t liat- 
hor, Imt lus most tlisiinguiHhed Mrvjic 
f as* the pail he bore in tin* gieat victory' 
of Trafalgar, vv Inch hi> gallant niauja r 
of hnngmg lus sjup mto action, and *thc 
skill anti it* dilution with which he fought 
her, excited the personal admiration id* 
Nelson hmistdf, ii|M»n whose lamented tall, 
the command of the fleet devolved upon 
him as the senior othcer. In this rriiiccd % 
situalion, admiral ('olluigvvood evinced a 
<|egn*e of promptitude and nautical skill, 
combined with prudence, which tended 
much tn the pi conation of* die c.iptuml 
vcsst*K and pioved his jiulgineiit as a 
coiiiiuaiulcr to Im* not interim to Ins coin- 
age. For his valuable, h mces on tins 
ami other occasions, la* w.i*, promoted to 
t>e vice-adimral of die red, cmiijnued 111 
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bis command of tlic fleet, and elevated to 
a liarony. lib* death took plac6 wtiile ‘ 
cruising off Minorca, ill the Ville dc Paris, 
on the 7th" of March, 1610. His remains 
were carried to England, and dejiosited 
in Ht. Paul’s, near those of hw friend Nel- 
son. Colliligwood appears to have been a 
model of a navul officer. He was distill - 
guri* lied for zeal, courage, limuanity, cir- 
cunisjH*etion, and strictness of discipline. 
Though Imrdly any mini hod more expp- 
nonce in the government of sailors, lie was 
an enemy to flogging. Him letters to his 
children an*' full of excellent .si*iitin^‘iits 
an«( judicious advice. Even }oung na\ al 
officer should lie familiar with the Public 
and Private Correspondence (»f the \iee- 
\diiural rollings nod, with Memoirs of 
his Life (Hvo., :td edition. London. 162^). 

Collin**, William, a distinguished poet, 
uf is I ion i in 1720 or 1721. at Chirhe**t« r, 
when* hi** farhei was a liattet. lie wa.s 
educated at \\ uicliesfrr school :u*d at 
Oxford. While at college, |»e wrote his 
Oriental Eclogues, which wen* prmf- 
fd ill 17-M. Tl^eir success w'a** mod- 
erate, and, in 1711, the author went to 
London as a literal} .idvetitutcr. In 17 10,- 
lie gave his Odes, |)e*M’Mptiw> and Vile* 
gorieal, to the publn . but the Mile did not 
|M\ for tlie printing, and the indignant 
and sensitive poet bum? ail the unsold 
cojnt»s, \ et among these odes were Than} 
pieces which at pn sent lank with the 
finest brics in the language IN i miiary 
diMie-s followed this disappointment: and, 
aided hv the advance of a few guineas 
from the huoksellei*. fot 'an intended 
tmii%iuiou of the Poetics of \ristotle. he 
was enabled to escape into the eouutrs, 
whence he found means to puv a ?wt t«» 
his uncle, colonel Martin, then with the 
British ami} hi Herman}, 'flic death ol 
this n latiou, who b«M pieat lied Imn a lega- 
c\ of £2000, raised nun to t<»mparati\e 
•illluence; and lie immcdintcl} letmuetk 
the booksellers their ad\ance, being rc- 
duced. b} nervous deluhtv, to an utter m- 
lapabiht} of ail} species of mental i xer- 
tinn. Ongmallv loo laxly strung, disap- 
pointment, distiess and irregukmiy had 
completed disarranged hit in f r\oiis s^*.- 
1cm. Dreadful depiessinu of spirits tbl- 
, lowed. Ibr w'lneli la* iiad no lM-tf«*r remedy 
than the fatal out of the bottle \lrhoiigh 

he did not sutler from absolute alienation 
of mind, it was thought best to confine 
him in a lunatic as\|uiu: but, til mil}, he 
was consigned to the can* of a sister, m 
whose arms he nominated Ins brief and 
melunclioi} c.ired, m l75b. Collins, by. 
his taste and attainments, appear to £ave 


been peculiarly adapted for the higher 
walks of poetry. • Hie odes, from which 
he derives hie chief poetical fame, not- 
withstanding the disparaging remans* of 
doctor Johnson, are now almost univer- 
sally regarded as the first productions of * 
the kind in the English language for vig- 
or of conception, boldness and variety of 
personification, , and genuine warmth of 
feeling. The originality of Collins cou- 
wsts, not in his sentiment, but 'in the 
highly figurative garb in which he clothes 
attract ideas, in the felicity of hw ex- 
* previous, and in his skill in embodying 
'ideal creations, llis chief defect is an 
occasional mjstieism. Hw temperament 
was, in the t*trictest meaning of the word, 
poetical ; and had lie existed under hap- 
pier circumstances, and enjoyed the un- * 
disturbed exercise of his faculties, he 
would proliahly have surpassed most, if 
not all, of hi^ contemporaries, during the* 
verv prosaic ]x>nod which immediately 
followed the death of Pofie. 

Colloredo ; one of the most illustrious 1 
families in Austria, originally from FriulL 
The members of one branch, C'olloredo 
MansfekJ, have been since 17*8 princes of 
the empite. To the family of C'ollorcdo 
belong, 1. i'abrieni*., liorii 1570, who wa** 
sent a** ambawuiot b\ Comiio II, of Med- 
n i. to tht* rmpeior Rodolph 11 2. Ru- 

dolph, count \\ aldsee, fiekl-mar^hal of 
the un|H*naI ai lines, di-tmgiushed m the 
f lurtx } ears’ war, particularly at Lutzeii, 
and. in 101c, b\ the defence of Prague: • 
M. .h'lomc, born 1775, muster-general of 
the ordnance, eotnnmnded in 161ft the 
tirsi division of the army at Culm (q. v.), 
died in 1^22, while coinmander-in-ciiief 
ui Bohemia. 

('otioT n’H* rbois, Jean Mime, an 
actor without talents, and a member of 
the infamous imimcipalit} c»r Paris, Aug. 
10 and Sejjt. 2, 17! >2, and afterwards of 
the national convention. was banished, 
after the fall of Riilp k «piem\ to ( ’a\ enne, 
when* he died in 17!*0. He promised in 
the fir**r m»smoii of the national convention 
to abolish rmulfx. and to declan* tJie guv- 
er»ment a republic. In L}ons, he intro- 
duced the shooting #/i ww,w, xvhen the 
guillotines, though, according to the tech- 
nical expression, rn pcrmanmre*\\vrv found 
no longer sufiicient. 

» Colm v>, Heorge: a dramatic writer ttfid 
elegant scholar of the last oentuiy ; Ihhu 
at Florence, in I7BB : his lather being at 
that T it ii< * British emu} to the grand duke s , 
court. Emm Westminster sdiooWic was 
removed, at the usual age, to Christ chuivft, 

I )xfonl, where lit* was graduated, as mas- 4 
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tef of aim, 1 b 1758, having previously, id 
conjunction with his friend Round Thom- 
son, published a series of essays after the , 
manner of the Spectator, under the . title 
of The Connoisseur. This lively .wirk, 

. which came out weekly, was continued 
.'from Jan. 1. 1754, till towards the close 
of the year 175<t, and tended much to 
« establish his reputation, and procure him 
the friendship of most of tiie acknowledg- 
ed wjts of the day. At the desire of his 
relation, lord Bath, he tunnel his thoughts 
to the lave, entered luinself of Lincoln’s 
Inn, and even went so fur as to l>e called 
*to the bar; but his genius soon turned to 
the more congenial study of the Indies- 
Jettres. His {Kictical vein had, some time 
previously displaced itself in various oc- 
casional pieces ; but lus first dnunutic at- 
tempt was made in the year 17U), whim 
his Polly Houcycoinbe was brought out, 
with great temporary success, ut Druiy 
lane. The year following, lie produced 
the well-known comedy, of the Jealous 
Wife, which not only excited great atten- 
tion at the tune, hut, as well as his < ’Ian- , 
destine Marriages has remained. an estab- 
lished favorite ever since. The English 
Merchant, the Oxonian m Town, and a 
long list of other pieces of less note, but 
, not deficient in merit, followed in succes- 
sion, in the composition of some of which 
fie was assisted by Ins fin nd Garrick. In 
1764, his pmmiary resources w on* much 
mcreased by a haud-ome annuity l»e- 
• queathed him In lord Bath ; and an addi- 
tion to his fortune, winch In* arcpiired 
thn*e yeans afier, by the decease of gen- 
eral Pultenov, enabled bun, the following- 
summer, to purchase Mr. Beard’s share 
in Covent-garden theatre. Owing, how- 
ever, to variances with Ins partners m the 
concern, he was induced to disjKise of his 
portion of the property almost as soon a* 
he had acquired it ; and to purchase, in 
lieu of iu tiie little dieatre in the 4 lau mar- 
ket, which be bought jjf Finite for an an- 
nuity, and continued in the jier-onal hi- 
periiiteiiilcnee of it till the year J7M, when 
a paralytic attack not only deprned bun 1 
of the use of one side, hut entirely plungial 
his faculties into a }io|**less state of de- 
rangement. He nevertheless lingered on, 
'in a lunatic asylum at Paddington, till 
‘1794, in which year his decea-e took place. 
'Borides the writings already crmiueratqd,. 
and a large variety of others of the same 
efatffi, his classical attain mei its, and the 
pqrity of hig taste, an 1 evinced by Ins ele- 
gant an* spirited translation of Horace’s 
Alt of Poetry, published in 17811, and 
of the Comedies of Terence < to the 


former of which is prefixed an ingenious 
Commentary, which plafecs his acumen 
as a critic in u very respectable point 
of vie W.*' ’ 

Cologne (in Gcnnan, Koln ) ; formerly a 
free city of die empire, and wxit of tin* 
oleetoral chapter of* Colograf The arch- 
bishop of Cologne was fonnerly a sovc- 
rcign prince, and one of the most impor- 
tant members of the Gcnnan empire. He 
resided at Bonn. Cologne is now the 
capital of the Prussian district Cologne, hi 
the province of Cleves-BiTg, the sent of 
an qrchbishop, a high-president, the got - 
eminent, and the court of appeal for the 
Rhenish provinces, a tribunal of the first 
instance, and znuny public institutions. 

It is one of the largest tuid oldest German 
cities on the left liank of the Rhine. It i* 
a league in length, m the form of a semi- 
circle, and was built hy Agrippina, the 
w lie of tlu k emjieror ( ’laudius. The street* 
are narrow, dirty mid lonely. With ll»e t 
decline of the Hanseatic league, to which 
it In-Ionged, this city lost its riches, and, 
under the French gm eminent, its opulent 
chrgv.aiid beautiful works of art. The 
greai ware-houses an' still standing as 
inoiiuinents of tin* pa^t, hut only a small 
number of 1 he new buildings an* distin- 
jru lulled for lieauty. Tlie handsomest 
nubile places are, the new market with it- 
lime-flrees, the hay market, and die old 
market. Cologne lias iiO churche*, 5 
monasteries, 7(H»0» houses, and upwards ol* 
51,000 inhabitant**, liesides the garrison. 
One of the nohle-t works of Gothic aichi- 
teeture i** tlio unfinished cathedral, m the 
form of a cross, 400 fivt long, and 180 
wide. It was in die course of erection 
lriim the year 1:218 until the reformation. 
Onh ti:e choir, 1200 feet high, with the 
chajiel an >und it, i** completed. The run e 
i* supjwirted by UK) columns, of whieii 
die middle ones an* 40 loot m < neumler- 
aoiee ; hut it has only two thirds of its in- 
tended height, .uid is covered with a 
wooden naif. Each of the towers was 
designed to lie 500 feel high ; ‘<250 feet of 
one is fu ii -bed, and only ‘<21 of the other. 
Behind the high altar is the cha|iel of thi 
Magi, limit of marble, in the Tome style. 

In a magnificent box an* deposited a few 
relic*, .(hi the left sale of the chon is tin* 
golden rharrdicr; with the treasury of the 
cathedral ; but it no longer enjoys its an- 
cient riches. Respecting the original plan 
of the church, wlnqh has lieen discovered, 
see George M filler’s Itischn i7u/7ig(l)cM*np- 
lion), with 0 engravings, large folio, uiid 
‘Jti pages of text (1818), and Bon.-erCe’* 
vvorL Uelner'dcn Dorn zu Kola (On tho 
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Cathedral of (Cologne) with Engravings ' merfee. . T*he old Chronicle of Cologne, 
The churrh of St Gereon has written in. low German, is a highly in-, 
y dpme avid throe galleries. The foresting work; The eon de Col ogne is 
church of St Cunibert has an altar like faipous throughout Europe and Amer- 
tiie famous altar of St. Peter’s church in ica, though only a small part of what 
Rome. The eJiuirh of St Peter has an is sold under* this name is genuine, 
admirable ‘painting, by Rubens, of the One of the liest ways of distinguishing 
martyrdom of the apostle Peter. In the the genuine from the spurious is, to rah 
religious establishment of St. Ursula, for a few drops on the hand, when the good 
noble ladies, the visitor sees, lie is assured,, 'em de Cdegne must neither smell or any 
the relies of the 11,000 virgins. These spirituous liquor, nor of musk, nor anvfor- 
are arranged on shelves, and make a for- eign substance, but only ofthe ethereal odor 
inidolde appcurunce. The town-house in proper to the water. i 

Cologne has a splendid portico, udojticd % Colombia, the republic o £ in South 
with two rows oi marble columns. The America, is comprised between lat. 12 * 
Jesuits’ library, 1 hough it lias been de- W IV., and (TK; and between Ion. 58 ,> 
prived of many works, still contains (>0,000 .and W.; extending over a surface of 
volumes. Many paintings in the monas- * J , 100,000 square miles. It is bounded on 
tenes and churches were earned otf or tin* north bv the Caribliean sea, east by 
destroy cd by the French. ^See Ikrissertt.) Guiana and Brazil, south by Brazil aud 
The city, however, .-till contains some Peru, and west by the Pacific ocean ; on 
lieatitdiii collections of works of tut. It is the north-west, it borders on the republic 
favorably situated for trade, forming an of Central America. The face of the 
intermediate point between Germany and country' is remarkable: tho western part 
Holland, and its commerce, particularly m contains the loftiest ridges of the Andes 
Rhenish wine, 04 hock, is* very consider- (q. v.), while the- eastern stretches out into’ 
able. The trade in rloth, linen, lace, cot- immeus* plains, intersected by gigantic 
ton and silk, tobacco and earthen v\;ire 1* nveiN. Towards the southern jiart (Quito) 
sfiU important; likewise, the distillation are found the celebrated summits of 
•»f Cologne water, 01 mu df fWogw, of Chunliorazo, Anfisana, Pichincha, Coto- 
which several million Unties are exported paxi, Coloci-'die, In this Thibet of 
every yeai. There are 15 manufactories the new world, ui the valleys of the An- 
of it, and the tnillie Ills ln;en eon*fantly des, raised J 0,000 feet allow the surface 
increasing ‘•nice the seven years’ _wai. of tiie oeean, the imputation of that part 
The bottles are made 114 St of I berg, three of the country is concentrated. Farther 
league* from Aix. A* a great eity , w here north, the height of the mountains is Icfe-% 
magazines can he conveniently establish- and in New Grenada, the Cordillera is 
ed, and military pi ov minis obtained, a* a divided into three parallel chains, of which 
* convenient place lot ciosnug the Rhine, only the two lateral ones are of great ele- 
us an intermediate ^point between Wesel vation. Besides the Andes, the principal 
and Coblent/, a* a point of meeting of eham is that of Caracas, naming along 
many road*, and a* constituting a part of the north coa*t, with summits of from 
the liasi* (q. v.), from winch must proceed 12,000 to 14,000 feet high. The principal 
the operation*, of the German armies lake is lake Maracuilm in Venezuela; the 
agaiiM the Netherlands and France, Co- imaginary' lake Panina has ibsapprared 
login* isnfgi car military mqiortaiiee. Tin* from the maps. The most important 
fort location* were restored iti 1815 . They* rivers of Colombia are the Magdalena, the 
an* strengthened by a chain of casemated Amazon »(q. v.), and the Orinoco (q. v.) 
town.*, which coutiuu several stories, and The Amazon receives all the streams on 
each a few cannon. These are placed at the eastern declivity of the Andes, south 
Mime distance tioni the city, a* separate of kit. IF N. North of that point, they flow 
aud detached work*. Cologne has thus into the Orinoco. The immense plums it*. 
fieeoiue .1 strong place, though not, mdeed, ' the east, stretching from Merida to Guiana, 
so important a fortres* a* Cohlcntz. The and from the chum of the Caracas to the 
small eity ot l)t*utz, 011 the right liank of Amazon, arc partly inundated and* fertil- 
tht* Rhine, opposite Cologne, i 4 ibrtilied, ized by the waters of the Orinoco, and 
and thus completes the double ti U -(&~pont. juirtly comjKitiod of bare deserts called 
In formei time*, (’ologne was a very llanos . (q. v.) The climate, 111 a country 
ixiwerliil city, and it* university famous, of such extent, and of so remarkable a 
Tho merchants of Cologne, who settled diversity of elevation, must differ execeu- 
in London under Elizabeth's reign, gave? ingly. I11 'Venezuela, the year is com- 
a great impulse to the English «com- pletely divided by tiie rainy and the diy 
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, season, th/ former commencing in No- wntlll river wliich fnll« into the Pacific, 
'* 'rougher, and ending in April. New Giv- that a small canal has actually been dug' 
. 1 tt ada comprehends a remarkable variety between tjiem, by means of which, when 
f of climate : temperate, e\ cn cold and lrc^ty, the rains ore abundant, canoes loaded with 
. ; but healthy on the elevated mbit* lands, caca'o (at s$ from sea to pea. fly means of 
r the # air is burning and fiestilcuiial on the the Orinoco and 'its tributary streams, all 
se&4*hoiv, and m some of the deep valleys the country south of the chain of Veuc- 


of the interior. At ( urthngvna and ( »ua> - 
furnil, the jellovv fever is endemic. (See 

* .Vftc Gremufoy Venezuela and Quito.) 
Among the productions of the segr table 
kingdom we mention cacao, Pcruvitui 

* hark, codec and indigo, sugar, cotton and 
toliaeco. ( «old, platma, m!\ or, cinnabar, one 
among the mineral riches of rh<‘ republic. 
The piinci|wl articles of export art* cacao, 
indigo, toliecco, eotfec, bides and cattle. 
Tin* imports are manufactured goods of’ 
almost even description. The eoiitrnbaiid 
trade hu- 1 km*u carried oil in such an extent 
hv the foreign colonies m the noighlmr- 
hood, tluit it is impossible, from the cus- 
tom-house return***. to foim anv estimate 

1 of the real value of the imports or ev]M»rt*. 
The Dutch in Curacoff have Wit engagixl 
in this trade for liearh two centuries, and 
the English have recently pivweuted it 
i cry extciiMS ely from Tunidad,* Jamaica 
and tiuiami ; and Mich are the facilities 
afforded by tiie vicinity of the-e colonies, 
the extent oi coast, and t!i«* navigation of 
the Orinoco, that uvviil he sen ditheult 
to suppress it. In 1845, the export- from 
La (iuaynt and Porto CnMlo amounted 
to $1,885,457, of which more tii.in two 


2110 I 11 eigovs an cnay communication with 
the Pea. Tliis river forms a natural chan* 
lit 1 lor the conveyance to the ocean of the 
cattle and produce raised 011 the hanks 
of the A pure, and its wide-spreading 
branches. By menus of the Meta, also, 
a imiguhle comumnlontinn is o|N*ned al- 
most to tht* \er> foot of the Amies. The 
flour, and other productions of an exten- 
sive district near Bogota, ure convoyed to 
market by the Orinoco, m preference to 
tht* Magdalena. Tht* lepuhhc is roiu|M)S' 
ed of tlit* three colonial governments of 
Quito, New (Grenada anti Venezuela, and, 
by the law of June 41, 1821, is suInIiv tiled 
into twelve department**, namely, 

1. The ImIiiiiiis. 7. Cimdmnmarcu, 

4 Magdalena. 8. Bovaea. 

.‘1. Zulia, ft A pine, 

4. Venezuela, 10. The Ktpialoi, 

5. Orinoco, 11. (iiinvutpnk 

t>. ('mica. Pi. Am my. 

These aie computed of W pm Hires, 
which are again subdivided into 218 cau- 
fon^antl each canton into iiiunici)»ahti«s. 
The |Ktpulatiiiii may he c-niuatcd at aUuit 
47 11. (KM It cnnipn-cd of white-, ln- 


tlunls were to the Piiited States, tin* 1111 - titans me-ti/oe-, Negroes and mukittoc*. 


]««!«, during the same |*rriod, ainotinted to one Jialf In-iriir of tlie mixed races, one 
$’1,428,044 M. Molljeti i f oyngt dans la ♦piartei cretA**., one eighth Indians anti 
K*p,dt Colombia, Pans, 1841) estimates rhe tin* mmamder, \egn m*** and Luropeaus 
total amount of eAjMin- at Ss(KKUMK), and Ttavcllep- have oldened that beauty, v nr- 
the import* at >10,000,000. The |M»rt- of «»i and courage an* more common 111 the 


La (iiiavni, Rio tlel Haelm. Santa Mar- mixed iaee>. The cieule- or whiles, us 


tha, (’urthagena, < -hagn s Porto ( 5 iIh4|o. 
Panama and <iua\.iqud an* the most th*- 
quentetl by foiviguers. Van«»u- plans 
have l»ecti proposn! for count <,mg the 
two oceans 1»\ eanfh. The -iii.ill ri\er 
Chsgre. which talh into t!i<* ('.mhlH*au 
«oa a little weM of Porto ih*Ilti, is na\ lia- 
ble to Cruets, five leagues from Panama. 
The elevation of tht* euuntrv ht*twi*t*n 
, Cruces anti Panama lias next r been aceg- 
mtely HNccrtiuned, hut, it ^ supposed, 
wpilld interjMisc no olistuelc to a catml tor 
'txxits, though it might 1 m* wholly lmjHKsi- 
M<* to construct one for largo vc*m4s A 
ln&nch of the Rio Atr&to, which falls iri t 0 
die gulf of Darien, approaches within 5 
or 0 l^gttad of the Pacific ocean, and rhe 
bitmeuiug coimtn r is ijuita l**u*l, im<l 
proper for a canal. Anothe) hnmeli of 
the Kk> Atrato approaches no near to a 


ilu a \ ur»* callisi, have 111 gent*nd some 
Intiiau or black hlootl 111 their \cuis. 
TIiom* on tin* son-eoaM ha\e the Spanish 
''features, hut little 1 m arti : thost* of flic 
more cheated tegi<m> lesemhle the iiilmh 
ifants of the north of 1'iirope, hut they 
comiuonK have tla* black, stilfhair of the 
Indians. The gome is \rr) common m 
some parts of Colombia ; the pun* Indian- 
anti Negroes, liowcu*!, an* not aflheted 
xMth it. Tin* Negit»es tire found ptintn- 
|wdh m the mantmu* parts of the countn* 
r rhe new govt rnnienl lias deen*ed that 
from the’vear 18110 all slaters —hull cease 
in tin* icpuhjic. The priueipid towns 1 h*- 
sidt*s (host* ulnvidy mentioned are, Bogota 
(the capital), Cumc/w, St. 'riitmins, Quito, 
Po(iavttii, Cuenca, KiohamlMi, Ottdjoio, 
Mt ridn, Cumami, Marumilm, lkirct*lona, 
Guauaro and Tru.Xillo. All the Indians 



have been declared free since &e revohi^ sp&i * la it was jjgasl mf^ 
Hon. Many of the Indian tribes hava sMnMI ao until ft 1»5s*nri* 
been brought into subjection to tjhe winter jlbmbiai ,< ®#e 
and have become partially'civiEzed bytfae/^10,^^ 
labors of the Catholic imsaiorihrics. They * de L 
.are allowed to live in villages by them- ,bera ria 
selves, and to be governed by magistrates ir ment 
of their own choice. The principal In- AJ1 - L - 2i 



rlians remaining unsubdued are the CW 
hires, lVho are aliotit 110,000 in number* 
and occupy a tract along the coast to the 
west of the gulf of Maracaibo. They often 
make inroads -upon the neighboring settle* , 
incuts. Tiie Guaraunos, who inhabitAhe 
islands formed by the mouths of die Ori- 
noco, are alwut 6000 in numben The 
Curihs occupy the coast of B|ianish Gqi- 
ana, lietween die .mouths of tiie Essequi- 
Ik> and the Orinoco.. Brides these tribes, 
all the country "on the Orinoco nlxjve die 
cataracts of Atures, aiul indeed ail the im- 
mense tract between the sources of die 
Orinoco and those of die Amazon, are 
inhabited by nations of savages, who have 
' hitherto resisted all tin* efforts of the Sjmn- 
iards to, civilize or subdue them. The 
t'athnhc religion has lieeu de clared die 
«*stablished religion of the state : hilt all 
■ others are tolerated. The establishment 
is composed of 2 ( archbishojw und 10 
bishops : the clergy are rich and powerful ; 
some of them distinguished rhcinseh as in 
. the revolution by their democratic prmci- 
pies. Colombia has four universities— -at 
Quito, Bogota, Caracas and Merida; that 
* of Bogota is merely a theological semi- 
nary ; the three others are intended for 
sti'idente in tiie other branches. Provision 
\ni» also been made for the establishment 
*rf primary school*, high schools and pro- 
\ uncial colleges; hut tin* irttaettleil state bf 
die country allows hut little to l»e effected. 

Historical Sketch. The republic of Co- 
lombia is of v^ry recent origin, although 


***4 

to.adtqteitoer the pverif* 

was rajimed thg November 

Mowing, and a second jevdtetiou took ' 
ptefce in Ifepi, 18)0, But,in 
afterwards,. the Spaniards,, wkterMpntos, 
regained Quito, and, cotobutodh to bold the 
presidency until May, 1822, v&ffy the vSe-„ 
uiry of Ticbincha, gilpfed by gerietaT gu- . 
ere, put an end to ttotapowtfr ' 4 . y 

New Qrenada. \ ^The 4 coasts of New*' 
■Grenada, which border on the Caribbean 
sea, were first visited by tk>lumbi|S,dipfi|i^< 
his fourth voyage. Ojeda and Amerigo ’ 
Vespucci foUowed,Cplumbus in exploring 
parts of the coast, arid Vespucci gave tbe^ 
first regular description of the people who , 
inliabited its shores. In the year 1508,'. 
Ojeila and" Nicuessa obtained extensive* 
grants in this and- the adjoining country. 1 
Ojeda had the country from rape de ta- 
Vela to tiie gulf of Damn, which was to. 
lie styled New Andalusia ; and Nicuessa- 
was apjxfcnttd to govern from 4ie gulf, 
of Daneu to cape Gracias a* Dios; the 
territory included within thee&pointii to be 
named Golden Castile. The province of 
Terra Finns, including both, the giants' 
of Nicuessa and Ojeda, was given, by a 
subsequent charter, in 1514, to Pedro 
Arias de Avila. Under trie Orttyh of Avi- 
la, tiie western coast of Panama, VeTagua 
and Darien was explored as for north as 
cape Bianco, and tiie town of Panama 
was. founded. In 15$(L Sebastian de Be- * 
nalcazar, one of the.omceis who accom- 
{Kuiied Pizarro in the expedition to Peru, 
effected the conquest and cokmiza&on of 
the southern internal provinces of New 
Grenada; whilst Gonzalo Ximanes d$* 


the history of the tlim; biatcs, by the luiion # Qnesada, who had beett sent by Lugo, .the. 


of which it has lieen formed^ is coeval 
with tlw era of Columbus. Previously to 
the period of the rmolutifm, they. were 
known by the names of the vice-rohalty of 
New Grenada , the rajjtai n -gcnc'ralsh ip of 
Caracas^ and the prcsult ncy of Quito. • Of 
tl^ir anna!* prior to the union, a brief 
sketch will here be given. 

Quito . . The provinces of Quito, having 
formed a coin|Minent purt of tiie Peruvian 
empire at the tiijie of the Spiuiish f on- 
quest, continued to depend directly ou 


admiral of the Canaries overran the itardi- 
'bru districts from Santa Mahha. They 
met witli considerable opposition from the 
natives, but finally succeeded in reducing 
the gountry, and tiie whole wait formed 
into puc government, and put uniter a caps- 
tan f-gencral, ap|>ointed in 1547; u » check 
; whose power the royal Audience ✓was 
established, of which he was, however, * 
riitfde president. In the year 1718, New* 
Grenada was forced into a vice-royalty* 
Tlus form of government continued until 
1724,- when the cairfainq 


the government of Peru until Sppt. J5t>4, 

wlten they were erected into a separate restored ; but, in 1740, trie 
presidency, in 1717, the government was re-established. Under this sfsten^, 
was suppressed, and the country injror- tiie evils of* which Weijeof a very grievete 
^orated into the vice-royalty of ftew Gftrq* nature* the 
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, iu^tidlfl tfie iii^wofi of SfWn In 1610, howeWf, ftpahi. 

Lthe French. ; The desire of independent !beiq[ overrun by tlie French troops, the 
f had taurbefeii prevalent; but fi was not * opportunity worn seized by the principal 

V t ua «.»u: A i.. * .. . ^u:„u . a,. V . 


'/Mftit I8lp,that it began to be putyicly 
ftjrvowed The juntas then ^hdeen were 
Composed of i*n*<nis generally •favorable 
pi Independence/ A congrM from the 
£* different provinces or depnrrmoito'of the 
Mfvice?rc^alty soon afterwmis a&otnbled, 
*\ &nd, in 1611* a formal declaration of ind<* 


ipfcabitthts to establish a freer form of 
goveftupent. For this purpose, a junta 
supremo, or "congress, was convened' in 
Caracas, ^consisting of deputies from. all 
the* provinces composing the fonner cap- 
tain-gen erd|ahip, witli the exception of, 
Maracaibo. At first, they published their 


wore now adopted by the lpgvnry and 
cortes of .Spain towards the fienplc of this 
diKtrict. The congress, ti tiding the voi 


voice 


t peudenee was made. The copntry Tiav* nets in the name of Ferdinand VII •; but 
'since that«period, passed through many tlie captaift-goijenil and the members of* 
vicissitudes of fortune. The cause of the audienah »wcre deposed and ifnpris- 
"s freedom and that "of the. loyalists have onvd, and the new government received* 
- been alternately triumphant, ttnd many w the title of the confederation of Venezuela. 

frightful scenes of rapine and bloodshed The 1141 st v iolent and imj[K)litic mfcaeures^ 
. have occurred. I 11 1616, a dceteive'actiori 
vvyuvfbughtltcfween the independents and 
a Spanish anny under Morillo, which 
f ended in the total defeat of tire fonner, 
and the dispersion of the congress.' After 
remaining under the dominion of tlie roy- 
alists for three years, Grenada vvas*uguin 
emancipated by the annv of Rolivar, wiio 
entered Santa Fe injVug., 1819. In Dec., 

1619, a union was effected with Venezuela 
into one' republic. *■ 

‘Caracas, or Venezuela. Tli«» const of 
this country was originally discovered by 
Coluuitius, in 14!*6, during his third 
. voyage. Several attempts l>eing uiadi* to 
vcoionize, the Spanish gov eminent eaiue 
ip tlie determination of settling the coun- 
try under its own direction. Thesf expe- 
ditions were uianuged by priests, and geu- 


c< ingress, 

of the |K*ople decided in fat or of inde- 
|H»mk*nce, issued » proclamation, on the 
5th of July. 1811, formally declaring it. 

A lilieml constitution was'estnhlished, and 
affairs wore u favorable uspcct for die muse 
of freedom, until the fatal earthquake* of 
1812, which, ojiermiiig on the superstition 
of the people, led to a great clinngc it) 
the public opinion. Montevenle.u royalist 
general, taking advantage of the, situation : 
of affaire, tiuirclied against* Caracas, and, 
after defeating general Miranda, <\or:i(N*Ucd ' 
the whole province to Miluint. In 181ft, 
howeve r, Venezuela was again emanci- 
pated bv liolivar, who Was sent with an 
amij b) the '‘unfede ration of Grenada, 
(‘rally iH*conducted ; and it was found .In 1814, licwa^, mhis turu, defeated by 


necessary to subdue the inhabitants by 
force* % When this was iiartially .effected, 
and. the Spanish settlers were placed in 
aorno security, the proprietorship was sold, 
by Charles V, to the Wdtserb, a Gentian 
mere an tile company. Under their inaii- 
Jigcment* the Spaniards and the natives 
suffered the nipst grievous tj nmnjv The 
abusers of their administration becoming 


Jitney and ^inijiellcd to evacuate Cnracdk* 
lit 1810, lie **gum reamed w itli a respect- 
able body of troops, and was again de- 
feated. Ciidisiiuived by reverses, he 
lauded again, in December of tlie same, 
tear, convened a general congress, .and 
defeat* d the rovalists in March, 1617, with 
great loss. !n the month following, 
however, Burrelona wa.< taken by the 


♦at last intolerable, they were dispossessed, 1 * Spanish troops Tlie contest was main- 


tained ft u“ h une time afterwards with va- 
rious success. Holivar was invested by 
tlie congress vv itli ample powers, tlie situa- 
tion of thA republic requirimr tlie energy 
of a dictator. On the 17tli of Dec., 18J9, 


dn 1550, and a skprwp* governor, with 
the title of Mpfam-gtneral,\yiui apjiointed. 
v From this period until the year J80t>, Ca- 
racas tei tunned in qtiiot subjection to the 
motlicr county. In 1606, a galhufv hut 
unfortunate attempt wus made* to JiWrate, ' n muon between the republics of Grenada 
* her from tlie yoke. / General Miranda, a and Venezuela was solemnly cjecreed^in 
fiativg of Caracas, fimned for tins jrurjMjsif cpufiirinity with the report of. a scdcct 
^ an expedition ]wrtly at St. Domingo and committee of deputies from each state. 
4 *pajtU at New York. A landing was ef- Tins confixlcration received the titl# of tfnj 
v 6 cted oil the boost, twit the force proved hepublir j>f fblomlrin. In conformity 
< "‘wholl/ inadequate to the designed object with the fundamental law, tin* installation 
1 Were takcti prisoners by the Sjian- of jilie general congress of Colombia took 

s .i*h kuthotjtics, and several suffered death, place on the llth of May, 1621, in tlie city 
T!kje defeat was decisive, and gave an ef- of Rosario of Cucutii. The fii^t subject 
, feotuai Wow, foMhe time, to the project of considered by this body was tlie constltu- 





litHi ; and it war filially ^determined tha* 
the two states.ahould Amp one nation , oti *flii 

the central system, tuifjtar «l popular repre- \ nucleus. 6f a abon&’party in Attaining Vene- * 
sentative government, divided into legislg- **zuehi, which, Hkssatisfied Ivitft the£qiltr&t ’ 
five, executive and judicial. Bolivar, five sy^fem, demnndM a Mbpn of {he* gov-, 
president* was, in the mean time; actively 4^nment, some desiring .that Venezuela* 
engaged in •bringing the wat to jx close. ,• should again l>e separate, from New,Gr£ 
On the 24th of June, 1821, was fought the node, otfrert wishing for a federal cbpstituv 
memorable battle 6f Curabobo, in‘ which tion, like that of the U. States. In ccttfo* 
die ro> aiist artny was totally defeated, quence Of this msqrrection, thp noJtB- 
"wlili the, low of their artillery, luggage, eastern departments of the republic "tc- 4 - 
and upwards of GOOD men. In die fall of tnainfed virttially "independent of the rest, 
1822, Bolivar computed, by. the capture until Jam, 1827, when Botfvpr returned to 
of Pauam^ the overthrow of Spanish Colombia, and succeeded ih restoring the * 
jxiwtT in this quarter ; the only remaiiiTug ‘ fiational'autbority, by jhntm&jng to assein- 


memorial of which was Porto OabelloJ 
which held our until Dec. 1823. For, by 
the successes of the troops sent against 
Uuito, the Sjtimuirds had been compelled 
to surrender theit authority in the south.- 
Bolivar d Heated Murgcou* at Curineo, in 
April, 1822, and, in May* Sucre gained the 
splendid victor} of Pichincha, immediately 
alter which the Spanish authorities capitu- 
lated. A lonjJ course of \ictory having 
thus delivered CoIomWa from the Span- 
iahls, Bolivar married inty Peru, in 1824, 
at the head of un army of 10,000 men, to 
effect the lilxWion of that oc unitin'. Mean- 
while, the acknowledgment of the inde- 
pendence of Colombia, by the H.'Stnft 1 *, 
in 18214, suid, in surH****ivo,}eur< ,*ini e 
then. hv Great Britain ami flit* otherqun- 
erumcnirt of Europe, except Soani, gate 
new activity to Iter commercial relations. 
Tilt* government was udiifinistcrcd, id the 
alienee of Bolnar, b} the t ice-president, 
general Francisco de Paula* Santander ; 

from the adoption of the constitution 
imril 182(i, the Icjgislumc and evemtfhe 
'authorities, relieved* from unviet} with 
respect to Spain, strenuously exerfed 
themselves m various domestic ‘inipitne- 
Uietirs. The finances were placed on u 
more solid footing; public education was 


blc a convention for the reform of the 
constitution.' Moatnwhile, various disor-'*’ 
dere broke out in other parts of die repub- “ 
He, the. departments forragd out of ‘New 
Grenada alone continuing fkifhful to the 
constitution. Congress assembled in may, * 
and, in June, jiassed a decree of general 
amnesty, and, in August, another decree ; 
for convoking a grand convention at Oca- 
iia, for 'amending the constitution.* Boli- 
var and Santander, having been rfelected, 
president apd vice-presidgfit, were duly v 
qualified, the latter in May, and the former / , 
in Sept-, 1827, and affairs^retnoined tran- ‘ ■ 

2 nil uiitil the convention assembled ai v 
►can a, in March, 1828. ‘ Tho, violence of 
parties, aud the disturbed , state of the , 
country, prevented the contrition fioxu 
effecting any tiling, and it soon separated. 
These eventk finally resulted in Bolivar^ - 
assuming alwolute authority, and, in effect, 
abolishing the constitution of the republic. - 
Whether he tookqhc step solely in order * 
to terminate tlie public disorders,, or , 
w hether * h« himself ns others allege, . 
Created thcgi hy his iutrigues, in order to 
atford a plausible pretext Tor his usurpa- ** 
tion, it remains for time to show. Mfhat 
apjHjarK on the face of things is, that the 
various municipalities drew up addresses 

. a • . i * A > » * 


urc fully fostered: and institutions adapt- # to him, in which lie was requested and in- ' 


ed to the new order of thuiss, vwxy when? 
arose.* To all outward* a ppcara nee, the 
republic mi* rapidly acquiring consistenc} 
and stahilitv, when the iiisurreetion of 
PaeV, in Venezuela, produced a fatal 
change. P<i«z, being one of the most dis- 
tinguished officer* ijf the revolution, re- 
ceded tlie eonnnand of the department 
of Venezia *li:. In the execution of a law 


vited to assume the supfeme command. 
The earliest of these 9 was tlie act ‘of the 
municipality of Bogota, dated Jime 13, 
1828 ; and others followed in quirk Suc- 
cession from every ptyt of die copntrn, 
Bohvar . was not slqw in obeying die cell, ■ 
and organized the new government b>* 
appointing a council of minSster| and a 
council bf state for its adminiimitiqn, with. 
D. Jose M. dc Castillo for president of each f 
council. This usurpation roused the hol- 


ier enrolling the militia in the city of Ca- 
racas, he gave so much offence to the in- 
habitants by his arbitrary conduct, that , tilty of ffic republican party, sothe of 
they obtained an uripoachinent against whom, unfpitunately, conspired to assasri- 
lifttn before tlie senate. Being notified of nate Bolivar. The attempt was* made 
this, m April, I82li, and summoned to a]>- Sept. 25, 1828, but ffailed, owing to the 
jmar and take his trial, he rofused oIhj- bravery of the officers and attendants ^ 

* ** V' 
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‘ ub6iit Ub pentad, btaoog whom k h* aid, - gaming’ '880,000 are fried)!*/ In some' 

. jotonel Furguaon, was kiiSd. Generate of the tfutfea, the tree hlMt jxfpnlati&n in • 
* Padilla and Santander were, acetified of ppprwsod by legal dteahilirieei, and, in all, 



gathering so, large a force as fo demand 
ine immediate pivseiice of Bolivar to re* 
it. \t tly‘ silme time, a declaration, 

Mif war was issued agonist Peru, in conse- 
quence of difficulties between the two 
countries, arising out of the attempt of 
Bolivar Vo make himself jwrpetunl presi- 
dent of Peru, (q* v.) Then*. events leave 
Colombia' in a disunited condition, the 
results of which if i> idle to mtempt to 
predict Peace was made Mwecn the 
two countries in 182!>. In October of tin; 
same year, general Cortlova lie gun an 
insurrection in Antioquiu, which seems to 
he of little con&quencc. The troubles in 
Venezuela appear to be muefi mon* im- 
jyrtant. A Btropg wish to separate from 
Colombia seems to exist there. General 
Paez is nipch Moved in Venezuela. 

AVhcthei the ‘Society called amigos del 
pais, , established by him in Caracas, has 
aiiy further object than the ostensible one 
of promoting commerce. science and the 
arts, thne must show. Colombia seems, 
at the tune when we write, to Ik* an the 
point 'of experiencing some important 
change in he* pobtical condition, ff any 
such should occur before this volume is 1 
completed, it will lie notic'd at the 
end of the volume. (See flic articles 
South Am rica, JYiw Greneula., Quito, Pene- 
wla, Bolivar , The following works , mentt h\ prmifur that a eolom can In 


legacy 

Miami* to their children. \ eoinmoii de- 
scent and color unite* them, on the other 
haiRl, with thp slnvi^s, and relider them 
the lit agents for fomenting insurrections 
among them. ( >n this account, they ha\ e 
lieeonw objects of suspicion imd alarm in 
the sla\ •‘-holding states; and the ow nets 
of slaves consider it mi|m)mc mid danget- 
otis to ciuauei}gtte their Netrroen, miicc 
they eontnlxifc to increase tin* strength of 
a dangerous class, without deming any 
'important benefits themselves from tin* t 
change. This <tateof things gu\e rise to the 
eolmiizatioii society. Socnih ns tin* \ear 
1777, the plan was jnojwsed bv Jetlerson, 
m the legislating of Virginia, of emanci- 
pating ail ^lie sla\ es lx»ni idler that jienod, 
educating theni, thiv* nudes to tlie age of 
21, the females to that of IS, and estab- 
lishing colonies of them in some suitable 
placy The jtlan of colom/ntion has been 
subsequent!) approved by the legislatures 
of nine states; hut it was tiisr earned into 
execution h\ individual'.. The society 
wp> formed in 1S|I» w Jts object is, to 
piomote and execute a plan for coloniz- 
ing (with their convent) the free people 
color a residin': in our country, either W 
At) ion or Mich otlie^)riucc as congress 
shull deem c\|iediciif to prejiure the 
way iii*’ the inteifereiioe of the. go\crn- ’ 


may l^e consulted relative to <\>lonfl»iu 
Humboldt's Tableaux de la Xatim ; Per- 
sonal JYarralivc 'of the same : Molf'cns 
Travel b in Colombia, \ Paris, 18&1 {trans- 
lated into English, 1825); Colombia , 2 vols., 
Svo,, London, J829. 

.* Coj.os. yScc Punctuation.) 

Colo.xkl; Hie eommauder of a &gi- 
tnent, whether of hors(‘, foot or artillery. 
There were limes when, in someaniiies of 
the European continent, regiments wore 


cvtahlishcd and maiiitaiiied without the 
opposition of the namt*, that the role- 
*Wts can in* transported at a moderate ex* 
peuse; ihatan important commerce might 
lie thus c<ia)jh v hed, and tlif sla\e-trude in 
eoi)M‘qnenee discouraged. The practiea- 
Inlit) of the plan lioirig proved, it W'as 
intended lo < \tend it to tJie entire remo- 
val of the whole black population. Ip 
1817, two agents were sent by the society 
to examine the western coast of Africa 


commanded by generals ; hut this is no for a suitable spot for the colon' v. Ti»e\ 

it... «... .. t . . . ... . * . 


linger the east 1 . 

OotoNiAL Arijclks. (??«h 'Commerce.) 
GOlomzatiov Socif.tv, American. 
Qfie part of the population of the 
U. States consists of blacks. Of thm», 
13%)% are slaves .(w»e Slavery ); the re- 


flected Ji position in the gherhro, and, in 
Felmiury, 1820, th«* first vessel was de- 
spatciieii with 88 colonists. They were 
conducted by an agent of the society, ,tml 
oeconqmnied J»\ two agents of the i»o\- 
enmienr. Tie* exjieditiofi armed oil thf> 





* low coasts in the rainy Reason ; the three , .tfoi, sQrppqrtaqd mtortUaoQ' of MtlppiM 
agents, and a great number of the colo- * Negroefe. * May>15, 1820,, the > dave-tnufe 
juste, were form’d off* by the fever of the • was declared to fie piracy, and punishable 
climate, ami it became necessary to abut- . with, deafly The society him succeeded 
don the colony.' In 1821, another vessel in overcoming thefeare and JMrejndipes of 
was sent out, with 28 ‘colonists, aud cape - its former 'opponents ; same of the niosi 
Mesurudo was, purchased as a more favor-* eminent statesman in die slave-bolding 
able position* Jt has a fine harbor* the states have become earnestly engaged in 
donate in pleasant, and the soil is fertile, the cause; the legislatures of several of 
producing sugar-cade, indigo and cotton the same stptes nave contributed /high? 
without cultivation. In ]££{, the emi- far its assistance ; aijd, in 1828* the nuir?- 
gratits amoiuired to 1.70, of whom several , U*r of auxiliary societies amounted to 96. 

1 were recaptured Africans, taken from vos- The exner&nent has convinced the block* 
hcIs seized »for a violation oT the luv«H*of themselves afrfhe great uenefits they must 

* the IJ. Static, In 1828, the colony con- derive from their . colonization, and the 
mined more than 1200 inhabitants, it has 
received tlic name of laberia , and the 
town at the cape is called Monrovia , hi 
honor of the ox-president Monroe. The 
I ^sessions of tins society extend 170 miles 
along the coast, und a considerable dis- 
tance into the ulterior. Eight stations or 
settlements have been' established, at the 
request oftlic native chiefs, w ho con>tnict 
the necctssary building* for the. accommo- 
dation of the colqgists at their own ox 


jiense. The colonists employ sev era! hun- 
dred native laborers; and they are, in gen- 
eral, in very comfortable circumstances. 
Several schools have lieen establndied, 
and tlic moral ami religious character of 
the Jidiuhitams is excellent. By the con- 
stitution of Liberia, all persons hnfli in 
tile colony, or n'siding then’, shall be 
fret*, imd enjoy all the privileges of the 
eiti/ens of the l : . States; the agent 
of the society ]Hir*se*sesi tlic sovereign 
power; the judiciary eons|>ts*of the agent 
aM two justices appointed by lum ; the 
other officers are chosen by the colonists. 
'flu 1 common law is adopted, with the 
modifications already introduced in tiie 
lh States, and others required by the pe- 
cuhar siuiatioii of the colony. .The party 


number of applicants' for transportation 
has been constantly increasing. The 
emancipation of slave! is' also facilitated, 
now that provision is made for them. In 
1828, 100 were manumitted, and. In 1829, 
5200 were offered to the society on condi- 
tion that they should be sent to Liberia. 
Information concerning the history and 
objects of the. society may be found in its 
12 Annual Reports (Washington, 1818— 
1829), in the African Repository (YVash- 
ington), in llie North American Review 7 , 
January, ,1824, and Jariuaiy, 1827 (Bos- 
ton), and in tiie American Quarterly Re- 
v i/ vv, No. 8, Decemlfcr, 1828. > * 1 

I "oloxxa, Vjttoria ; the mast renowned 
fiootess of Italy, daughter of Fabrizio Co- 
lon uu, high-coustablc of Naple* ;*boro in 
1490, at Marino, a lief tielonging to the 
fomily? At the age of fortr years, she was 
destined to ‘be the wife of Feni. Franc* 
d’ Avalos, marquis of Pescara, a boy of the 
same nge. The rare excellences, both of 
body and mind, vvitli which nature and a 
most careful education had adorned her, 
madt her an abject of universal admira- 
tion, so that even princes sued for her 
hand. Rut, faithful to her vow, she gave 
her hand to the companion of her youth. 

...i. i __ - i « . 


m any action at law is entitled to trial by * who had lieeome one of the most ilistin- 
jury. The commerce of the place is in-* guished men of his They lived in. 
creating. Rice, {Kilm-oil, wax, ami some the lmppirst union. *tVHen her husband 
coffee, are, exported. r riie supreme con- fell, in flio 'battle of Pavia (1525), Victoria 
trol of the gov eminent is to remain uiilie sought consolation in solitude and ill po- 


honcls of the society until the settlers are 
m a condition to irovern themselves.' — 
Wink* tiie benevolent exertion* of the hh 
eTety have lwen thy* Mieces^ful abroad, its 
influence on the public sentiment at home 
.bus been very salutmy. The congress of 
the U. States Imd already alxdished the 
slave-trade, hi 1808, u* soon as the restric- 
tions imposed by the constitution vyere 
removed. Through the 


etry. All he! jxiems were devoted to the 
meiiiorv of her liusband. She lived stven j 
y ears, tty tunis «t Naples and at Iscliiu, 
und afterwards retired into a monastery* 
first at Orvieto, and Anally at Viterbo. 
S he utlerwanis almndoned tiie monastic 
life, 'and made Rome her abode, wherg 
she died in 1547; Her Rime are not infe- 
rior to the best inutations of Petrarch. 
The finest are her Rime Spirittydi (Ven- 


represcntations 

of the colonization society, the act of ice, 1548, 4 tot), which display deep%efing 
March *1, 1819, was pusstid, authorizing -and pure piety. A collection of all her 
the president to make arrangements for , poems appeared in 1700, at lleigaino. 
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“ 5* y -V \ . • „**« >*► ' » • , , ,✓* ?* 

1 Cwtmr. BefbreAmpricjR and the. way* 
bymd id the East Indies were discovered, ; 
‘the Aatafc of /Eqrnpa, rti tlicf niiddlo agwL 
4#iftube exception of the Genoese and of 
Venetians, had no foreign- colodkefi. 
‘.’The Mediterranean aflbrdivl a iwwsage to 
[* Im extensive commerce, which was chiefly 

- juried on b> the small Italian Staton, pnr- 

* ftcularly Venice and Genoa, and t)ie soa- 
* : Jh>rtR of Catatonia. The cominercq ln> 

tween India and the continents of Ei* 
rope and Asia was carried on chiefly hy 

- wav of Ormus and Aden, on the Persian 
ami Arabian gulls* Aleppo, Damascus, 

4 and the harbor of Bamt, ami imperially* 
► Egypt, were the chief emporiums. As 
‘‘lonii as commerce was routined to land- 
cairiage, and conducted hy Miiall suites it 
never could have the importance which 
it assumt*! in the hands of the S| Milliards 
and Pomiguhse, after America vva« dis- 
covefed. and tiio passage hy sea to the 
East Indies eflhcted, When tiie Portu- 
guese nation first commenced its discov- 
eries, it was in the rigor of its* heroic age. 
By continual wars with the Moors, first 
in Europe and afterwards iti* Africa, the 
martial spirit of the luitmn acquired that 
chivalrous energy which uii|M*lft*d it to 

* romantic enterprises, parflrulni ly as the 
most violent hatred agaufet the infideJs 

. was connected vvitli it. From 1410, when 
; Hairy tyc Navigator (q. v.J commenced 
liis voyages and discoveries on the v\»‘ st- 
em shore of Africa, till hi* death, nel If ill, 
the Portuguese discover} d, inf* HIP, Ma- 
deira; in 1 43!*, cajK* Bnjador ; in 14 hi, 
cafK* Vend! : tw o years later, tlie A yoreS ; in 
I44SI, the cape V enl ich**, mid penetrated 
to Sierra Leone. Jn ] IS4, Gongo wifr 
visits Bailohmico ]>ui/ reached { 14^0) 
the capo of Tempests, which king John 
called the ram of Good Hofjr. Soon af- 
terwards, unucr the reign ot king Eman- 
uel the Great, a daring adventurer lei! the 
. Portuguese In jhal route to the Hast In- 
dies. Vasco da* Gama landed, May ‘-20, 
J4t*8, at Calicut, fin fine roust of .^aiabir. 
Tim Portuguese did not suenvd without 
4 Struggle particularly with tin* Moors, 
who had previously b*«*n in jMissessiot^of 
' die inland trade of India, in e«tal dishing 
settlements on the coa*f of Malabar, and 
nothing hut the lofty spirit and the deter- 
. mined valor of jtlie firet viceroy, tlu* great 
Almeida of A bran res (J505-4*), and of 
lib still great' ‘r sumvwor, Alphonso Albu- 
querque (1515J, could have rounded, with 
. such feehfr mriing, an extensive dominion 
in lnd<fc;*the chief Heat of w hich, from 
1508, was Goa. The Portuguese garri- 
soned only some strong places along tlie 


coasts of m conthiait&fti the island^ ah 
conunctoial posts, among which, on thee 
coast of Africa, Mozambique, Sofala and 
Melinda; in the Persian zult; Ormua and * t 
Mabcat; On the MTalabftrcoftgt, besides Gt>a; 
Diu and Daman ; on the Coromandel coast, 
Nogtqmtmn arid Mcli&poor (St Thom- 
as), and Malacca on tiio peninsula of 
the same nAine, were tlie most important. < 
After the y^ar 1511, colonies were ostab- 
lished also tipqp the Spice islands ; after 
ISIS, iu Ceylon ; the latter of which soon 
Imrnrne, considerable. Those in Java, Su- * 
m»^a ; Celolies and Borneo <reiyuiued less 
important. Brazil, though discovered in 
1500, by (*ahral) did not become of conse- 
quence until more recently, t hi the oilier 
hand, the Commercial connexions formed, 
m 1517, with China, and, in 1543, with 
Japan, were, for a long time, a source of 
neat's to the Portuguese. Till that time, 
the Portuguese had b*tMi ill the undisputed 
jMfesession of all the East Indian cmn- 
mercc. In order to prevent ditfirultHN' 
vvitji Sjwiu, ail the discoveries which 
should Ik* made by mid raj** Hojaficr 
, W(*re adjudged, m 14HfJ hy a jiapal hull 
of Sixtus IV, to the Portuguese. A dis 
pure with Spain concerning the ]KM«e>- 
moii of tiie Molucca** aih adjusted, »n 
15‘2!1, by an agn*ement that Chari* s' V 
should sell his claims, for 1150,000 ducats, 
to tlf* crown of Portugal. Bur, nftei 
Philip II, m 15H0, had made himself mas- 
ter of Portugal, the East Indian colonies 
also fell under tlie dominion of the Span- 
iards, and. soon after, into the power of 
the Dutch. 'The ability of some great 
men, and tie heroic spirit of the nation, 
had fuumk d the power of Portugal in tic* 
East In* In •«. It fell When the charnel* i 
of tli * jM'ople degenerated, when a low 
.trading spirit took the pliu*e of hem- 
win, even ayiong tjie higher clossi*s of the 
Jiafion; wlieii avariee, luvtirv and efleiut- 
,n.ic> iiK'reaHtl, ami Ui»» influence of the 
vlergv, and |mrt!cularly of the inquisition, 
beanie predominant. To tin*#* ivftines 
«»f decline w**w* qdd<Kl tlie annexation of 
Portugal to Spmn, mid the neglect iff the 
Portuguese coloiiios, refilling from this 
qq/oti. , Mon*over, all the. enemies of 
Spain, particularly the Dutch, wen* nov^ 
also enemies of Portugiil, ami the lahnc 
of Portuguese greatness m the East ]n- 
dies coqld not’ Ik» prevented lroni hasten- 
ing U\ min. Portugal m*ver carried on 
commerce vvitli the l^ast Indies hy means 
of a privik*ged wwiety, hut hy fleets which 
started every year, in Febnmry or Mairh, 
for India, umfer tb; protection of tlie goy- 
unimtait Tlie coasting trade in India, 



tortuiruosc, in m early times! endeavor- council of the memm» or ofotains-gene^ * 


rkerdy* or cdjpftun^geiM^^ 
to founded* or first along 


without attempting to export thorn to the os •military pouts; afterwards also in the 
rent of Europe. The diwid vantages of interior, iniwblieular in the vicinity of the 
this system wen* soon felt by their marine, mines; as Vera Crux, Cumana, Porto folio, 

1 particularly ns it allowed the Dutch to be- Carthagena, Valencia, Caracas; Acapulco 
conic dangerous rivals. From tliis tinie, land Panama, on the coast of ihe* Pacif 
the Pogugueso maintained a place among ic ; Lima, Concepcion and Buenos Ayres'. 
iFh* important colon ml powers of Eurojie The whole ecclesiastical discipline of the 
roily by the possession of Brazil, ft was mother Country was transferred , to the 
fortunate, as regarded tlie colonization of colonies, except that,, on the hitter, the 
' this country, that its gold mines werj lint eh until was much tnorfe hidepenflent'of 
discovered till UK>H, its wealth in dia- •die king. The precious metals, were die 
moods not until 1728, and that its tnule chief article of export from the colonies, 
was not monopolized h\ two corn]NUiies and the commerce ii\ them was subjeejt- 
ttll the time of Poiulml. * ed to very rigorous inspection. , Thq in- % 

\tal H>ut the same turn* as the Form- TereourHC "with Spain was confined to the/ 
guese, the Spaniards also liecontc a eolo- single jx>rt of Seville, from which two' 
nuil power. Octolicr 1 1, 141*2, Columbus squadrons started annually— the gallr- 
diseowied the island of Sim Salvador, onst , about 12 in number, for Porto Bello, ' 


and, in his three following voyages, the 
► 'group of the West India islands, and a 
part of the American continent. St. Do- 
nitngo or Hispaniola lieemne of peat im- 
portance to S|iam, on account of its gold 
mines. Attempts were also made to col- 
onize Cuba, Porto Kiconml Jamaica, Truth 
150f* to IT) 10. The great kingdom of 
Mexico was subjected h\ Fortes, lollt— 
1521 ; Peru, (.Tile and Quito, 152!>— 15,‘ki, 
t»\ Ptzarro and his followers: uP 152:), 
Terra Pinna, and lSW, .\ew (iicnada, 
were eonqueied. Tlie nature of tin* 
eountries of which the Sjiaiiianls took 
fMKMMsiou, decided, from tin* first, the 
chiuacrer* of their rnhmn^ which after- 
ward* eonrinued unelianaed in the main. 
riie\ did not pnnlucc tfie various pie- 
cious articles of flA* Earl Indies instead 
of which the S)Ninit)jrds found gold ami 
silver, the great object,*, of- their desire. 
While, therefore, the colonies of the Por- 
tuguese in Last India were, from the be- 
ginning. eoininercril, those of the Spay- 
mrds in Ameiica wetc always muiiug 
colonic-. It was not till later turn's tliat 
they mi'ivwl Mime modifications of this 
character. To maintain their extensive 
dominion, jisirtieularly oxer the wild na- 
tions of die intenor, the Spaniards endeav- 
oured to eomerl the Indians to Christianity 
by the establishment of missions, and to 
induce them to live in permanent ataxies. 
The gov eminent of the colomes, in its 
fiindamentul traits, was settled hi 151)2, 
during the reign of Charles V:^ A eoiin- 
eil of the Indies in Kurojie, viceroys, at 
first two, afterwards tour, together .witlr 
eight inde|M*ndeiit oaptains-geiieral, in 
»Aiwnca, were tlie heads of tht admin- 


aud the fleet, of 15 4 large vessels, -for 
Vera Cruz, While, therefore, tlie com- 
merce was not expressly granted, by law', 
to a 1 society, it remained, nevertheless, 
entirety ly tlie hands of a fow individ- 
uals. Spain had uikeu ]>ossession of tlie 
Philippftie isles in 1501, and a regular 
intercourse was maintained, from 1572, 
by tin* South sea galleons, between Aca- ' 
fallen and Manilla; but, owing to the 
groat restrictions on corn >t*ree, those 
idands, noUv itlistauding their advanta- 
geous situation, wen* an exjiense to tlie 
crown, iu.stead of lieing profitable fo its 
religious Considerations alone .prevented 
them from liemg alwmdoned. 

Far £n*ater arm tty and political im- 
portance xven* communicated to tlie eolo-. 
nial commerce ofjflurope, Svhen twocom- 
tnereial nations, in tlie fullsense of*thc. 
word, — the Dutch and dm English, — en- 
gaged in it. The Dutch,* during tlie ; 
struggle for their independence, first be- 
came tlie formidable rivals of the Poitu- 
ffftese, then subjected to the SqxmLsh yoke. 
The [wirticijMttion %f the Dutch in die 
colonud system mqiaited to the cdlonial 
comiiitrce a pevv impulse and* a far greater 
eyent. They had alnywlv, for Mime time, 
earned qn the trade in foist India mer- 
chandise between Lislxiu and the n*st of 
Euro]**, and bad seen, during die struggle 
for their independence, tin* weakness of 
the Spanish naval force. The tyranny of 
Philip 11 forced them to a measure winch 
they would not readily have adopted from ■ 
choice, that of fighting their ^enemies in 
the East Indies. The interroutae of die t 
Dutch with Lislxm had already lxvn pro- 
hibited by Philip in 1584 ; the prohibition 




fmpotoy. 
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*w» jfeviyed, in 1J04, with the utmost so* ,the ^oitupfes# retained but a few inttig- 
— s- j a- rw..^i. — ■ vl * tuficiint pousessiona in Goo, the melan- 

choly remains of their fonner grandeur 
About the middle of the 17tli centuir, the t 
power of t|ie Dutch reached its highest 


V verity, aiid a number of Dutrh vessels in 
^ ’tbo harbor were seized* Excluded from 
”'aH trade in Uie productions of India, they 
•had no aRmativO left, hut fo % resign tlAn 
/branch of comment entirely, or to import 
.directly from India the articles which 
*were refused to tliein in Europe. En- 
"^ouraged by Cornelius Houtmaiin, a well 


pointy particularly after they liad effected 
Hie establishment of a colony iiftlic cape 
of Good Hope (which, in 1*656, afforded 
'an excellent bulwark for 'their East Indian 


informed man, who Uad^ made seveful * possessions), and hadjtakeu ’Ceylon from 

AH the Th 


r misuccessful attempts to find a northern 
.passage to the Eust Indies, the u coni] Amy 
' of remote ]«arts, w composed of merchants 
of Amsterdam and Antwerp, equipped 
, four vessels, which sot sail tor the East 
Indies. April 2, 1395, under tlio conmiand 
of Umitinann and Moleiiacr. Though 
tl»e profits of the first expedition were 
not so great as had >>oen expected, the 
‘weakness and unpopulurity of the Por- 
tuguese, wlio were universally hated in 
India, were discovered, and similar com- 
panies were soon *■ foripcd, which sent 

* fleets to tins nch region. The huiuImt of 
, competitors in India was thus immoder- 
ate!) increased, and the continued hostil- 
ity of the united Spanish and I > ertugiH“se 
power induced the stati's-gemmil, not 
many years afterwards, to unite the ^pa- 
rate socictic.- into one, called tin* Dutch 
Bast India convany, which, by a charter 
granted March 20, 1002, mid renewed af- 
terwards at ditlercnt times, iveeivrd not 
only the monopoly of the East India 

, trade, hut also sovereign powers o\ci the 

• conquests winch they should make anil, 
the colonies which they should* establish 
iir India. Tin* sujH*rimcndcnce w Inch the 
ntares-general retained lor themselves was 
little more than nominal. The Colonial 
system of the Dutch in the East Indies was 
rapidly developed, and carl} received the 
decided character which it lias ever since 
retained. TIKeir colonies in the East In- 
dies In*C( 1 iuc commercial colonics, and the 


the Portuguese in 1658. 
colonics in the East Indies were 


nteh 
under 

the gov emor-geuenil of Batavia, to whom 
wen* subordinate several governments, di- 
Vwtorics, eqmjuaiideries and residences, 
tlie titles and mnnlx.T of which varied 
with the jni|Mirtance pf the different colo- 
nies at different times. In Kurojie, the 
colonial administration wAs conducted hy 
'a council of ten Bhoindlubbers, w ho wen* 
chosen from « Iwtly of 00 directors. In 
1(221, the Dutch established also a West 
India coiq|iaiiv which, at first, made c\- 
tcnsivc conquests in Ilm/il ( H2I0— HsIO), 
♦nit lost them 'again in 1042. Their settle- 
ments on some of tie* sniuller Wtvt India 
islands, a> Han Kustatia, Omnpio, Haliu 
and Ht. Martin (1062 — 19), wen* more pei- 
inanent, ijul wen* particularly inq>ortunt 
on account of the smuggling trade then* 
carried on. Oil the continent, onlv H.in- 
nuiu, PanunardHi, E-scqtuho and feerbice 
were iiMlie J lands of the Dutch m 1067. 

Nearly at the same time with the Dutch, 
the English piadc their appearance as a 
colonial power, at first with far inferior 
success. They fiM visited remote sea- 
dujpug tlie n*if!i\*.i »|||<m*ij E!i/abeth. Af- 
ter main trim I* ^ attempts to find a noiih 
east or no: ill-west gmssupe to the Hum 
lndi-s, English vessels 1 found their wav 
romai the cape of Good Hope to the East 
llidle- in 1591/ III e. .*11, ItiOO, Eh/uheth 
granted a charter to a -o« it-ty instituted 
for the purpose of mining on an cxclu- 


JtfohiccaK and the great Honda ides' lienig siv* trade beyond the cape and the straits 

more easil) defended jli/in the con'Inuit* J, * “ rfM * * :*i. ■—«.« 

of India, which was thru subpetrd to 
powerful nilcj>, became* th*; pi'in ijKil seat 
of tlieir power. This*vvus undoiihti*dly 
tfie chief cmirie of tlh-n continuing sp 
long ill a flourishing condition, aslhry re- 
qipxvd only the dominion of the sea to 
inaintain them. In IfilH, the newly -hmlt 
Batiivia w f us aiunlc, hy the govenior-pen- 
eral*Kden, the cmutal of tin* Dutch |m>s- 
H^aifions. Tlie lluteh now ni]>i<il} de- 
prived tins Portuguese of all their East 
Ifidian teni^prics, not, indotMl, w jthotit re- 
but with little difliculty ; and, in 
1611 , they found means to liccome exclu- 
sive irtobten* of die trade to Japan. Thus 


of Magellan. Th**ir commerce with India, 
how«*Ver,wns not, at lust, important. They 
established only single factories on the con- 
tinent. The island of Ht. Helena, which 
was taken |M/ss<»ssimi of hy them in 1601, 
win almost tlieir only |N*niiujieiit posses- 
sion in I hut quarter of the world. During * 
the ji'ign of ( 'liailes I, in H&'J, tho Kng- 
lisli East India com pan) was dnven from 
the Spice islands hy the Dutch, and re- 
tained, beside fort Ht. George, built m 
1620, at Mhdrns, only some fiictorkw on 
tlie. coasts of Malabar and (/oriiinundel. 
From 165II to 1658, the coni|Niny seemed 
to' lie entirelv dissolveit, until it was re- , 
vived ami sup|Hirted against the Dulch * 



' th# wig* off ' pro3tfodd»j «f i6a3S Sir 



by Cronw^lb' 

Charles II, it again fell into decay, cEiefly idap tedfM commerce. itecenarUy be-* 
• by its own fault A new East India coni- 'came igpteuta&il colonies.' During tW 
party, with a charter from the crown,’ was ’ *" wht„h 1 

formed in 1606, and the union of both in 
1708, as it then ' seemed, alone saved the 


domestic dwtinbaijees in Engtabd* which j 
i emigration, the Worth Art^r- 


Enst Indian trade from tjotal ruin. The 
, jiossessions of the English in India were 
* Jimitod almost entirely to Madras, Calcutta 
and Bencaolen, and die vast British em- 
pire there dates only, from the middle of 
the 18th century. Tiro ruin of the Mogul 
empire in Indio, which commenced in 
internal disturbances niter the death of 


lCf&H 
colonies 


Aureng-Zebe (1707), and was completed * many smaller islan 
by die incursions of Nadir Shah (1739), din jMWsessions did 


ly increased ; separate , 
ete' formed, and, after the dis- , 
solution of the London Company in I625 y 
and Of the Plymouth company in lfifo, 
received constitutions containing many 
republican principles. 4n httertinies.&roso 
the English estabtiahments in the West 
India islands, inchxdihg Baihndoes,.half 
tor's (1625). and, soon after/* 


of St. ( 


afforded the opportunity for the growth 
of British power, ns the English and 
French interfered m the contentions of 
Trhc native princes and governors. The 
French, under Labourdonnaye and Du- 
pleix, ap[H»ared, at first, to maintain die 
.superiority ; hut the English succeeded, 
after dri\lng both of them frohi India* in 
acquiring the ascendency in tin* Carnatic, 
and, in the middle of the lust century, ex- 
tended their donfetfon, under the command 
of Laurence and Clive, (q. v.) By the 
destruction of Pondicherry, they scrurcd 
their tni|ieriority on the coast of Coroman- 
del ; and die victor} of Clive at Plassey, 
June 2(1, 1756, hud the foundation of their 
cM'lusue so\ ere i gnt} in India. By the 
treaty of AllidittlsuJ, Aug. 12, 17<55, Bengal 
• was surrendered to the English by the 
titular great Mogul, and Hit* imls/h of t he 
couutn retained but a shadow of domin- 
ion. The fall of the empiri of Mysore 
^tlie dominions of Ihder All and Tippoo 
Saib) mil} be eonsidered us completely 
establishing the •exclusive sovereignty 
of the British m ’Imbu. The Mahrattas, 
with whom the English iir>t waged war 
1774, remained tftic« only fornydable 


in 

enemies* 


of die eompan}. The ftriti<h 


Yet the Wesj In- _ 
not become important ’ 
as plantations until the sugar-cane 1 was 
introduced into Barbudoes 11641) and into * 
Jamaica in 1660.' This island had been 
taken from the SjianiardB in 1655. * The 
British colonies in North America pros-' 
l»ered much more than those in the 
West Indies, even after the cultivation of 
t’offee had been introduced info the hitler 
in 1732. In the same year, Georgia, the 
xoungest of the thirteen provinces, was ■ 
founded. m Newfoundland (in French,-’ 
Terre-mum) also became im]K>rtant for * 
its cocMMieries, and Cmiada was surren- 
dered to Euglaud at the peace of Paris, m 
1763. In 1764 began the dispute between 
England and its North American colonies, 
oil the question, wdictKer the former hail ' 
the right to impose taxes on the colonies 
% wlieti they Were not represented in the 
British parliament; and, April IP, 4775, - 
commenced the w ar, in which the Ameri- 
cans were assisted by France, and which 
terminated with the acknowledgment of- 
the independence/ of the thirteen prov- 
inces. By the peace of Paris (1783), the * 
first independent state in the new world • 
was recognised in Europe. The power 
of England was not broken by this event; 
its Commerce with the new republic in- * 


territor} m India was’ now of tut cwrraoj- creased rapidly. Canada and Nova Sco- 
dinarv extent, including the whole east-’ tia wen' now of the Jrreatest importance 
‘.cnf shore, the greater j>art of the western, * ’ r ” ' ^ 

and ull the countries on the Ganges and 
Jumna to Delhi. (For the recent changes 
in the English and Dutch East Indies, see 
India anil East India Companies.) Alipost 
.•nr the same tunc with the first attempts of 
the English to participate in tile East In- 
dian commerce, the I/ondon and Plym- 


to it ; and the British Wtst India inlands 
rose in pro|>ortioQ as die restrictions on 
commerce diminished. But the free states 
o£ North America advanced with giant 
strides ; their niuntifr bus increased from 
13 to 24, and their flag v aves over .evciy ' 
sea. The West India e doilies, however,, 

were unfiworablv aflected hv the exten-* 

. : . . * .1 


uiun commerce, trie minion unu riym- were uiinnoraoiy anenoa ovine exien-* 
outii eonqmmi* weie establislml (1606) >ion of the cultivation of prmluctibns pre- 
by James I ; tlie former tia* tlie southern, viously ju'cpliarto ftiem. The slave-trade 
the latter for the northern half, of tins wps also alndlsliod ( 1806 ). 

North Ainerieun coast ; and, hi the same France acquired colonies later than tlie 
year, Jamestown, on Chesapeake l mv, Dutch and English., Her colon's, and 
wus founded. The colonies in a lountry >vhat, at first, wte 'nought indjspeusable * 
which possessed neithei gold nor other for them, commercial comji&ines, wrere \ 

* * b 1 
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“H, on,' the French had been successful since 
1751; but die peace of 17151 deprived 
them of their conqdc^m, and j\w East 
India company ,was dissolved m 1709. 
The* French now poteess only Karicui 
and the demolished town of Pondicherry. \ 



r wnhdr .West Indian Mm 
tfique, G«adak>upe, St Lucia, Grenada, and 
^pthfirs^aetdements already, formed by pii- 
*; Vsfte persons \l(it>4), and, in the aame ye&f, 

^nt colonists to Cayenne. Butjhe settie- 
^inents. on g .part, of St Domingo 'by the ' By the jtossession of the island of Hour 
^fmtical state of die Buccaneers became* bon alone, they have maintained u doubt- 
A most important ' The Itidia fid influence upon die coiwimrco of dm 

^ J “ East Indies. # 

The, J)anes and Swedes have likewise 
iiati colonics ; and there was a time w heft 
even Austria endeavored to partake in 


^hcaxnpaiiy, erected likewise in 1664, sur- 
vived only 10 ycatte. Sugar and cotton, 

- and, since 172a, coflee (tiTst introduced 

yinto Martinique), haw been the iqpst iin- , 

7 ^p 0 rtant productions of the Wedt Indian the felouial commerce. An East India 
.icolouics, wliich, by die great commercial *quiii|Ngiiy was formed in Denmark, in 
i$wivi|pges grunted them in 1717, and by #l “ m ” ,v 

.the smuggling trade with Spanish Amer- 
ica, soon ol>taine.d the ascendency over 
the English. • Though * F: ranee, l>y the 


terms of the peace of Paris’ ( 1 7153), lost 
some of its smaller islands, it w'os indem- 
nified by the riches of St. Domingo, which 
fiimished, ill the wars preceding the 
revolution, an aimual gross revenue of 
.170,000,000 litres — almost Os much as all 
" the tm of the West Indies together. In 
1791 nnd die succeeding yeas% St. Do- 
. mingo suffered terribly, hut it lias risen 
again ijnder an entirely new fonn. (See 
Hayti.) In 1(561, France ginfeciwcd Can- 
■ aefa, Acadia o* No\a Scotia, on the conti- 
* Went, and the island of Newfoundland. 
These colonies, however, mode but slow 
progress. The last was ceded to England 


1618, in die, reign of Christian IV, which 
Acquired Tranqueliar from the rajah of 
Tanjore, but was dissolved in JtfU. The 
second company, formed in 1(570, winch 
survived till 1729, wqs not more fortunate. 
In *1671, the Dunes also occupied the 
West I nt ha island of St. Thoiiia.-, to 
which were added, in the first half of the 
18di century, St.John and Santa Cruz, 
which they purchased from France. In 
17.31, a West India company was estab- 
lished ; hut, on its dissolution (1704), the 
commerce w ith the West indies was made 
free to every one, an<J die islands there 
impro\cd rapidly. The Fast India com- 
merce, for which a company had !»een 
instituted in 1732, was also wry lucrative 
Bur the ronquiny traded chiefly with 
Chum, and ceded their setth ments in the 


t by the treaty of CtreVht f!7l3) ; the two, East Indies to the crown in 1777.— Swe- 
mst, with Cape Hretoiu in 1763. Loin&ia- den, though it linn no possessions in India, 
1 ^ 9 , declining m*prosj>iritv, was given up established an Eusf India company, in 
to Spain (17(>4), and jpayenue could ill 17111, hi order to engage din*ctly in die, 
atone for dieae losses. Louisiana was af- tea trade with China, which it curried oif 
terwanls restored to France, lmt sold by with iniicli success. Jn 17S4, hv tlw* ac- 


her, in 1803, to the by States of North 
America. The Freneh'did not meet with 
much better success in Uieir attempts to 
establish themselves in dm East Indies. 
In 1064, Colbert founded mi East India 
company. Afler frtudess attempts to fun u 
a colony in Mudagj$e^r, Pondicheirv was 
fouiNkj on d|e cjhuat of Coromandel in 
1070, and soon liecAiiie die <Juef seat of 

* the French East Indies. But the com- 
pany 'fell into decay. In J719, it was 
united widi the tlisHibsqipi company, hut 

* Mill remained fetble. On the other hand, 
the Freijch took possession of Isle de 

France and Bourl-ou, in 1720, which had 
, fieep abandoned by die Dutch, and which 
attained a flourishing condition under die 
yadnruiiiHtmBon of Labourdoiinuye* (com- 
mencing in* 173t>), by the cultivation of 
rwflec, wflllst'Diiplei/. u? governor-general 
“Pondicherry', had th i direction of affairs 
tie East Indies. .Here tie* anus of 


t 


qui.dtion of the small island of St. Bar- 
thoinmew fiom Fnuice, it gained a Ann 
footing in tin* West Indies. — Austria wit- 
less siieccsstid. Under the reign of 
Chalk's VJ, she utlemptwl to enguge in 
tl^- direct eon n nen; e with the East Indie*, 
fiy establislung the coinpuny of Ostcnd 
(1722), I Hit, was obliged, by* the violent 
opjmsitjon of England and Holland, to 
dissolve tiie comiHiuy in, 17511. An at- 
tempfed settlement, in die last quarter of 
die 18th century', on die Nicobar islands, 
in the Indian ocean, w liich were im*cu|H(mI,' m 
in earlier tunes, by the Danes, hut aban- 
doned on account of the uulK'althiness of 
the situation, was equally unsuccessful. 

A company was first established in Hus- , 
sia, m 1/87, for obtaining furs on the 
Kurile isles, die Aleutian isles, and the* 
north-west coast of North America. An 
ukase, iffi favor of this company, forbidding 
other nations to trade* and fish on the 



,'a^ 


tr'cdioijtf. 

•* » , ; „ ** $ ■ ^ 

coins of Asm ana mortn America, 'friim tijffl 

51° N* lat. on the American aide, and.thq wtydi , , 

8. cape of the island of Urup on the As!-' them&ljee yerf Gariy* * fifo ‘attober, how-£ 
atic, together with the intermediate islands, ' evefyhadthe two lastfeome intti JiowesBW 
met with opposition from die tl. States; onl^ec<Jkna«l^ trade, than they azmouifcftd,' 
but, by a treaty concluded at St. Peters- if nafthe 6$£fto‘ t yet not much nobler prin- 
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burg, April 17, 1824, it was agreed that the 
people of l>oth governments should he 
allowed to trade or fish unmolested in any 
part ofttho Pacific Ocean or its coasts, it 
was also agreed that no establishment 
should lie formed on the north-west const 
to the north of 54° try citizens of the If. 


ciplee. Tnbtigfa it wis acknowledged, in* 
general, that the I/idian seas* wOre not \h& 
exclusive 1 property' of aitf bower, yet the- 
nfew proprietors endeavored to oeeurb tjia 
exclusive dominion of some large branches^ 
of the "sea, not only by treaties, hut also 
by, acts of 'violence and oppression, even 


States, nor to the south of tiie same pointy in the midst of peape. Ttye principle' was 
by Russian subjects. * adopted, In general, that each European 

While the slave-trade w as unolistructed,, nation should be excluded from commerce 
Africa was of much importance in respect 11 * -* ■ 1 * 

to the colonial interests of Europe. The 


African establishments arc mostly single 
fortified factories along the coasts of Af- 
rica. Tlieir eliief object? was the slavfe- 
trade, which was ^chiefly earned on by 
privileged companies. A free Negro col- 
ony was founded at Sierra Leone, hy the 
English (178f>), and the abolition of the 
slave-trade (<|. v*), which originated with 
Denmark and Engliuid (18(fi and 180b), 
fiiOst necessarily afreet the Afncan „scttle- 
ments. — The discovery of Australasia led, 
m 1788, to the settlement at Svdnev cove, 
m New South Wales, and those m Van 
Diemen’s land (q. v.), which soon berume, 
flourishing colonics. {See .V. »S. Jr nits.) 

Th<* commerce <*ft he world (sec Com- 
nurct) received a powerful unpuke from 
the colonics, and the nations soon j>er- 
eeived that tlie^e constituted oue of the 
chief sources of then wealth. It is, how- 
ever, not to hi 4 denied, that the illusions 
of the mercantile ^systntu sm called; and, 
still mure, the great wealth which some 
colonial powers acquired, and which 
vva* attributed exclusively to their colo- 
nial trade, enlist'd an exaggerated value 
to In' affixed to this commerce, with- 
out sufficient regard to the particular chifr- 

i ctrr and gemus of the diflercnt natloiis, 
lieir geographical and political situation, 
nd the circumstances of tin* turn*. Hir- 
er tho influence of this ndsapjirt hell- 
ion, each state ‘endeavored to exclude all 
irungers from participating in it ; and a 
aw of nations was lormcd, witii regard to 
jit* colonies, which was distinguished from 
■ coiiirtien European law of nations by 
i ungenerous principles. Thus the Por^ 
uese and Milliards euileavonW to e\- 
(Tale all other Eurojieuii nations from iiiiv - 
uting the Bens on which their colonies 
cm situated, uud tit maintain 4|tis as- 
^mption by force. Hut neither Spain nor 
* tvigfd waif * able to limiutain, for a long 


with the colonies of eveiy other, and not 
unfrequently foreigners were forbidden 
even to Iona. ' Great Britain first declared- 
tlie colonial trade free, in 1822, and the 
Netherlands seem inclined to follow tins'* 
example. The colonial trade is divided, 
into three principal classes; the mutual 
trade between tlie different countries of 
those distant regions the mutual com- 
merce lietween Europe and live colonies/ 
and tlie trade in colonial articles, in Eit- 
rojie. JThe mutual trude between those* 
regions where the colonies are situated, 
which, in tlie East Indies, before the arrival 
of tlie Portuguese, was almost exclusively 
in the humfcofthe Arabians or Moors^tho 
Europeans early souglit to appropriate; 
yet they -did not succeed in malting ^them- 
selves so entire]} masters of it, as to ex- 
clude otter nations, in later times, cjiiefly 
the Chinese and Hindoos, from taking a 
considerable share in it. As little did. the 
trade hi colonial articles in Europe remain 
the exclusive property of one nation, though 
the nation which Ijod brought tho good# 
from tlie tommies where they were pro-'' 
duced, had many advantages over others, 
which wV.re obliged to purchase from it*, 
Witli/the , exception of the Spaniards mid, 
the Portuguese, who have mostly sold in 
their own ports the productions wliich 
they had brought from their colonies, the 
nations of Europe have endeavored to be 
thoniselvps die exclusive carriers of the 
Inductions of their colonics to tlie differ- 
ent ports of tlie European continent. . But 
it was* chiefly the intermediate trade ln»- 
tvv r cen Europe and the, colonies, which 
every nation reserved to itself to the ex- 
dusion of all foreigners* This wntrdhe 
universal' practice, even in time of peace, 
and* was retained al$o in time of war, as 
long as no Europeiui |K>werv*wynasteruf 1 
the sea ; that is, till tlie middle of tlie last- 
eentury. At tliat time, the English navy;, 
attained such a decided -superiority/ tl$f/ 




.fasfctfeea remoiuir^Bdvfehenjondy againstthe rate'' 

the ktte^dared not ccrmuty$ die s of war of 1756; white Extend,' on tte ! 
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,™^joVilh Jlseolontes. The French, 
Adopted a policy, usually proofte- 
v ,00% them; ipcid the other leas powerful 
colonial powers, in their fiitu^e wars with 
\ Eflgjgnd, viz. ; to declare the trade of the 
Cokmiaa fieetoall friemjly and neutral ves- 
. jpels. v By this means, they secured not only 
'their' colonies, which coilld not well f do 
i witliout tlieir supplies, but savedat least a 
t pah of the profits of the colonial trfkle ; for 
- .the neutrals were inert* agents in the cam* 


oilier hand,' complained not less*bitteriy of ’ _ 
injuries received from the North •Ath#?-** 1 
cans. It was f not .enough that the entatues^ 
should be cut off from Si intercourse With*, 
foreiguera : commercial jealousy and the' 
mercantile system have given rise to a r 
number of oilier restrictions, vrfy disad- ■ 
vmitagcous to their prosperity, and by ‘ 
whirl) tlieir trade with meinother countries 
has been greaf iy limited. . The policy of'.' 
the mother coimtrieswatyto keep (he crtloi . 


mercc between the mother coimtiy and, niedMu the greatest commercial, as well, as 

* ^ • . i .. u.. .1. ^ ^ i:*.! l .) mi _ i *■ __ __ ... 


‘the colonics, and the fomter lost only the 
freight of the* merchandise transported. 
, This commerce being interrupted by Eng- 
land, which has always refused to ac- 
knowledge the principle “free ships make 
tree goods,” rhe neutraJfe began to purcliose 


political, (Impendence. The chief meas- 
ure token for this purpose was, the es- " 
tablisli incut of companies, to which the' 
trade between the motliyr countries and 
the colonics was committed exclusively. 
The government of these companies was ‘ > 


the goods of die colonies, with which they 1 politically as oppressive for the colonies as 
were allowed t<? trade, and to carry them 
off as their own property. The English, 


on the other hand, maintained that this 
was, 'in most cases, only a fictitious sale, 
and* that the neutrals were, in one case as 
well as in the other, only the (Juniors for 
; the belligerchts. This was, no (doubt, the 
‘ lacr in most cases ; - when, for' instance, 
. great purchases were Wdef for places and 
countries whSrfc there could be no market 
for*such a quantity of colonial* articled; or 
when some commercial houses, entirely 
f unknown* liefore, suddenly had immense 
* dealings in colonial articles, which th^y 
could not possibly jiay for. A » England 
maintained, , besides, tliat every precaution 
which could he taken against tiiis fraudu- 
lent trade was .made ineffectual by the 
artifices of the neutrals, she laid down a 
principle, which, under the name of tlx* 
rule of war of }756, has made one ♦ of 
the chief points of contest l*?tweeu her 
and the noutrals. The English asserted 
tliat fliis trade, as it w os not allowed 


tlieir exclusive right to the colonial com- 
merce was burdensome to their trade. 
The productions of the mother country, 
which they sent to the colonics, were 
usually of inferior quality, arid charged at 
verytngh price*, in consequence of which 
the colonies themselves produced less. 
For the mhtiier country, the coui|>aiiies 
fixed arbitrary prices on the coloniul arti- 
cles; but the companies themselves, m 
general} gained ndtliing. Tlieir officers 
were the only party benefited, as unavoid- 
able frauds of even kind ruined the com- 
panies sooner or tetcr. Though the Eng- 
lish Easr India company may seem to 
lbrm an exception, yd it is well known, 
that, more than once, it lias been saved 
from, i mined ufe min only by extraordina- 
ry’ circuiii-Mjftices and support. Such com- 
panies ImVc lieeu reprc*eutHl as necessary' 
lor cam mg on Commerce to advantage in 
foreign countries, particularly m the East 
Judies. Tin. general ignorance of tbt^nis- 
toms and mumier* of those j mils, the dii 


to the neutrals in times of peart*, must' ttfiv milage* of too great » competition, and, 


\*s considered as tlioaproperty of the en- 
emy ; must -Ik*, like imy other thing 
Winch he jxiswiSdCH, thq subject of con- 
test, anil ticking to the victor; that the 
neutrals bad not the rigU to profit by tfn» 
fiennissiou to carry' 011 this trade, which 
they had obtained fioiu the jcncriiy only 
through his necessities, any more than 
thfcy would l>c entitled to take under 
their protection any (*ataJ>lishmcnt of the 
ciigiuy which w as critically hituated. The 
Irik ’Crate, they said, had less reason to cVmt- 
pkin.of injured, as the commerce 
with the colonies of tlie enemy was hot 
permitted in times of jieucc: Among tin 1 


finally, tin 1 duiigci.- attending intercom' 
with i»nnce* und untune of predatory’lmb 
its, lane Ihssi brought, forward as argtil 
merits to prove that sucji a trade cannot 
Is* carried on by individuals. It wus 1 
1 oifriden d that ignorance of .habits anefl 
cum oins, and the dangers of interfering with 
each other’s market, exist in Other branche 
of commerce, which nobody ever thouf " 
of maiipging by companies ; and tliat* t 
hostility of Ute princes and tribes in suej 
coimtrio is generally excited fry the coi q 
j Mimes themselves; as the servant of J 
JM»)V(* cor|ioratioii liehavosj, in genen 
with more violence and Imuglitinctis thd 


neutr&te, U. States, in particular, irnvc tlie single, ddhtigeicsH ifierchont, x 

* * * * '** , * 
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Turn 7 Obliged tfte* governments of the"' cob, iho English reporter on 'die dbrh 
mother countries to bring them more or trade. Aa the subject is so interesting 
•/•tart under their pwu iinmbdiate superim nnd novel, a detailed account wc hope, 
t .^tfendence, and to limit them fchiefly to will be agreeable. Of the pauper colo 

4 trade. The governments of agricultural,, nies, die one which Mr. Jacob selects for 
^mining and planting colonics are usually illustration is diat of Frederics Oord. 
fo^of a draeretft character. In diem, it is not The originator of this scheme was general 

5 merely conquered tribes which arc to lie van den Bosch. The general, while ih 
fe ruled, but principally Europeans them- the island of Java, had formed n roniiex- 
f Helves, who lia\e settle<l in tl^'in, former ion widi a Chinese mandarin, whose skill 

inhabitants of the mother country, and in farming he had admired, and who had 
therefore to hi 1 treated with far greater 
The government of the mother 


delicacy. 

country Has usually taken cure of the ad- 
ministration of these 1 colonies itself; undj 
where they have, been managed by com- 
panies, the colonies have had, at least. 
Mime part in the got eminent: several of 
them have enjoyed an almost republican 
‘‘onstitutinii. After the abolition of the 
>la\«;-trade, a fifth class of colonies was 
iorrjicd on the African coa*t — coldhics for 
the civilization of freed slates — approach- 
ing most nearly fo the nature of agricul- 
tural colonic*. The most important is at 
.Sierra Leone (q. \. ), under British authm- 
itv. It will become :pi important military 
and commercial ]>ost, as 'its coiiuexntii 
with the interior of Africa increases. A 
similar colony, called Libtmn , tv as founded 
at cape Mesurado, on the roast of (iumca, 
ui 1817, by the people of the V. States. 

Sen Libfrin and Colonization Sandy . * — 
Very recently, a colony' of colored perMiiib 
ha* been commenced jn < 'aiiuda. In June, 
t82P, the authorities of Cincinnati (Ohio) 
ordered the black and mulatto |*rsom to 
give security for their good heliavinr, or 
to leave the place/ This description of 
persons in tliat town amounted to about 
2000, many' of whom decided to settle in 
Canada. They ptfre based 121,000 acres 
of laud; and tlic colony is said to contain, 
*at iho time we are writing, 1100 jierson*. 
# if, as it is expected, the English govern 
incut ttfiould' give them a grant of Knd 
large enough to .support a considerable 
population, tin* colony may, m many re- 
sjktIs, become important to the I’. States, 
and will probably increase fast. 

CptjO.viKS, Pauper. The public ati»n- 
rion has, of lair, been directed to some 
novel and vei y interesting* establishments 
m Holland, winch have acquired the name 
of pauper colonics. * The object of these 
* institutions is to remove those* persons 
who are a burden to society to the poorest 


under him u colony of emigrant Chinese. 
On his return to Kurojie, he laid before 
tliqj king of the, Netherlands a plan for 
a pmi|K*r establishment, which met with 
the royal patronage? A jwblic meeting 
was lield at the Hague ui 18J8, ami a 
- society of iMmeficencc” formed, and two 
computpTs organized for its management. 
The president was prince Frederic, the 
second son of the king. Having received 
the sanction of the king, the 1 society was 
recommended to all the local authorities, 
and soon found itself ill possession of 
$25,000, obtained from more than 20,000 
mcmltct**. With them* guilds the society 
[MiichiiM'd <m estate on the cast side of 
the Zuyder Zee, and not far from the 
town i »f tf tcenwyk. This estate cost them 
$*21,700, and contained from 1200 to 1HU0 
acres about 200 of which was umfoi a 
sort of culture, or covered with bad 
WOod, and the rest a mere heath. They 
let tlie cultivated land, almut of the 
whole : deepened the Aa (which .nuis 
thioiigli the eM.qte), m> ibat it is navigable 
for boat*, ami (milt store-houses, n school, 
and dw elliiqfs for about 52 families, of 
liom 0 to 8 persons each. Their opera- 
tions were liegun m September, 1818; by 
the 10th of November the houses were* 
reach : and the cnniintmCs sent some poor 
families The total expense* of each fam- 
ily was as follow^ : — 


Building e.uli-litiuwp, . 

Pm main* and mipl'*mcui«, 

( Imliiiig. * . . . 

Ttvoomsoi our cow and ten sheep, 

( 'ullivritioii ami seed, first year, 
Advance** m provisions, * . . 

Adv ances of othei kinds, 
l'’la\ and wool to tie spun, . . . 

Seven acres uncultivated land, net, 


$ ClA 

m n 
jh 

.Were, 

jii i r, 
loft 34 
W 41 
1<J 41 
77 IS 7 
311 


Total establishment, . . $bt>0 IG 

This estimate is about 105 dollars for 
each' indiv iduul, and they are expected to 
repay it to the society in rent and labor, 
waste lands, where, under judicious regu- besides maintaining themselves, in aliout 
, lations, tl\py may lx* enabled to provide 10 years. Each allotment of 7 acres is 
for thei« own sulwistonce. The best ac- laid out in a rectangle, having the house 
count that wc have seen of those cstah- with one end toward the road, and the 
lishments has been published by Mr. Ja- other reaching 50 .bet into the allotment. 
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The 'dwelling occupies the pdrt next thef »t(y subsist, to poy Ihe rent,' and' to save . 
road j then comes the born, after that the something, it \& neCeasaiy that vertr assid-. 
stalls for the cattle, and behind these the* uous manuring be persevered M . The . 1 ; 
reservoir for manure, in which every par- * directors, therefore, rcquire r arid, bv their \ 
tiolc of vegetable and animal refuse is enforcement of the prescribed regulations, , . 
carefully mode up into compost, with the indeed, compel each family to provide 
heath and moss of the land ; the. prepaid- sufficient manure to dress the whole of 
tion of this compost being one of the most the land eveiw year. For this purpose, 
essential of their labors. The colonists each household must provide itself with 
are subjected to a kind of military regain- 300 fodder of manure yearly ; or, in Eng- ;' 
tionj all their work being done by the glish terms, 150 tons, or at the rate of' 
piece. They assemble at six in the mom- more than ?0 tons to each acre. When, 
ing, in summer utid winter, and those it is considered 'that few of the best EJng- , 
who do not answer to their names at f the KkIi farmers can apply one half that quan- , 
roll-call get no wages for the day. Wjien *tity of manure, it will not appear wonder- 
liie labor of the dn\ is over, each receives fill that 7 acres should be made to provide 
a ticket stating the amount of wages ; and for the sustenance of the same number of 
for that lie may procure food from the persons, und leave a surplus to pay rent 
store at fixed rates. Those who are at Und to form a reserve of savings. On \ 
first unable to support themselves obtain cuch farm, the live stock of 2 cows, or 1 ' 
credit for a short period. The vvoirn n cow ami lU sheep, to which may be 
spin/ weave and knit, at first from pur T added pigs, would not nearly enable the 
chased wool and ilax, but as soon as pus- cultivator to manure his small portion of 
sibic from the produce of their own docks land once even in 4 or 5 years. It hence 
and fields. A day and a half’s work Wonies necessarv to form # masses of 
ev cry week is allowed for the support of comport, the collecting the materials for 
the sick, the infirm, and those who are flot which fon&s the greater part of the cm- * 
fit for labor ; and for this, those w ho work ployment of the colonists. Thc*sc masses ' 
are allowed one shilling pt»r flaj in Aim- are created almost wholly by manual la-. 
nu;r, and eight pence hi the win h r. The bor, of that kind which, but for such an 
whole of thonerc “*aric** apf^nntments application of i% would bo wholly lost to 
are regularly inspected with military imio, fl ie comiv.imy. As straw is, at best, u. 
and such as have lieen wasteful ai.^obhg- sue early jK'riori, not ahiindar* and as that 
ed to make good what they have destmv- fium the com must, at first, be chiefly 
ed. It will be home in ‘mind, that the used .as fixwl for the cattle or for covering 
whole stock out of wliicTi each tin ml \ of to the houses, btiier materials, which the ' 
(1 or H jK'rsons n/to find sup|K>rt, end, if heaths fumisii, are resorted to in onler to 
they can, effect some savings, is the stock make lieds for the cattle. The heath land . 
qf tKX) dollars, and the 7 acres of waste is pared, hut the operation is to cut with 
nind, which is of a description not the the spade a ven thin slice of the earth, 4 
most susceptible offaihivatinn. TJie cine- uml not to the Ixittom of the roots of the 
fill preparation of manure, the most re- plants, that they may, as they soon will 
markable feature hi (Chinese hifcJmndiy, is ilo, shoot again ; the j wrings are not only 
the grand resource : and the result is most • made thin, but in narrow' strips or small . 
encouraging, as an example of how much spots. Thus but little soil is taken away, 
regularity aud perseverance may effect and th$ roots, though cut, are not all of 
with small means. As the preparation of them destroyed ; thejparts tlrnt art' left bai v 
manure is still very imperfectly under- are protected from 1 icing too much drietJ 
stood in this country, and as many land- up by the sun und wind, and die seeds of 
lies throw' away what constitutes, witli the ripe heather are scattered over die 
these, colonies, the elements of prosperity, sect's left ban? near them, and soon bring 
we give some details from Mr. Jacob’s forth the same plants. Hy this operation, 
Ixmk, the utility of which must comfien- there is a constant succession provided of 
sate for their homeliness. When the house healthy material. This piping for die 
and bam an' built, the soil formed, hy heath is a joint operation performed by 
mixing sand and elav to a consistence die men in a kind of military lines. TJie 
whieh makes it sufficiently retentive of society pays each for the work lie per- 
moisture, the land manured, dug, and one forms, and, when die average cost is asoer- 
crop sowed or planted ou it, then a'family, tained, die sods are sold to file several 
consisting of from ri to 8 persons, is fixed . households at die same priced and are 
on it at an expense, as liefore stated, of carried to their respective forms in small 
60*0 dollars. To enable tliib household one-horse cayts, wliich ore kept hy the; 
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social? for tiat and for similar purposes,* veyed. Equal care is taken that every 
to imth mere manual labor cannot be so other material for compost is preserved. 

- i- ^ « - 1 — “ J “ In England, little attention is pjpd ft these ' 

matters ; and, even in agricultural districts, 
many of the tndst valuable ingredients for 
fertilizing the 'earth (soap-suds, for in- 
stance) ure constantly thrown away: This 
sessjiool, containing alioiit a hogshead, is 
never allowed to nui over, and, if it lias 
not rained, is every other day filled up 
with water; and then, with a scoop, taken * 
up, and sprinkled over the heap of dung. . 
This heap eontoius 4 weeks* dung, or 30 
fooler, or 15 tons ; and tho administering 
14 Mich portions of rich fri?nenting mat- 
ter must vastly enhance die value of tlm 
w hole for the purposes of vegetation. At 
the end of tin 1 fourth w eek, the dung-hole 
(culled, locally, the gierback) is emptied, 
and its contents thus again turned over, 
tiie most putrid parts>l>eiiig,hy this means, 
brought to the top: it is formed into u 
heap from 3 to 5 leet high, and carefully 
covered w it!i mxIs : by this covering, tlie 
fermentative heat is prevented from evap- 
orating, and the rain-wqlcr is kept from 
the mass, into which, if it penetrated, it 
would cheek fermentation. When the 
heap ha* 15m' and fermented during 1, 2 
or 3 months, it is curred to the field 
winch i* to be niamirtd with it. The 
covering of sods is separated from the 
heap* and curried to the dung-hole, w here 
it is hud at the bottom of the next monthly 
accumulation, tyid imbibes with it un 
equal projwrtion of vegetative power.—. 
The following an' the sums of produce 
and expenditure for each family for one 


* beneficially applied. When these sods 

' , &qb dried and conveyed to the bams of tho 

t colonists, they are piled in a kind of sthek, 

and portions of it are pulled out, not cut 
out, to ensure their being broken into 
small fragfiients. With these the bedding 
of the cows or sheep, as the ruse may be, 
is formed. The use of bog turf or peat, as 
one of the materials of comport, js not ap- 
proved. It luqiedes tjie f process of ler- 
mentation, which is the most important 
part of tlio preparation of the heaps of 
manure. Another exjiedient is therefore* 
adopted, by j airing the second year’s grass 
laud, wlictiier of clover, ray grass or fiorin. 
These clods, containing a preportion of 
tJic roots of the plants which have lieen 
More harvested from them, and much 
garden mould, become useful auxiliaries 
to the beatliv turf, and spare the use of 
that material, which, if solely applied, 
would require almost as much land to 
supply it as the fiinn itself. Fresh mate- 
rial is addeil to the bedding, of the rattle 
every morning and evening, and remains 
under them 7 days, when the whole is 

. wheeled to the dunghill. Each morning, 
that which lies near the hinder part of the 
cow is throw n forward, and the part lo- 

* wards its head takes its place, and fresh 
heatlier, aliouf a quartet of a ibdder, or 
250 jxHinds, added to the U'dding; the 
same is also done even' evening. The 
sheep and pigs are onJV supplied with 
fresh heather once a day. It is reckoned 
that ten sheep make an equal quantity of 
dung with one cow. It must be obvious 

1 to ever}’ one, that the changing and con- 
sequent turning ovci 13 times must make 
the niLXture of the animal and vegetable 
substances more equably rich : and the 
uniform treading of it must break it into . 
small particles, ami give greater scope to 
the fernientativ e putrefaction. Each week, 
the stalls are dealing ami the dung con- 
vert'd to the place appointed at die hark 
of the barn. Tins is of a round shape, 
from 3 to 4 feet in depth. The bottom 
and sides are walled with either duikers 
or turf^'and made water-tight. It is com- 
monly from 12 to Jl fi*ct in diameter, and 

, sufficiently capacious to contain the dung 
made by tho cattle in tin* couise of four 

* wj?eks. The mass is thus composed of 
portions which have remained from 4 
weeks to 1 day, over which the ashes 
from the Ijouschold ami all the sweepings 
•of the premises are strewed. Adjoining 
to the dung-heap is the reservoir, into 
which the drainings of tin* stalls are con- 


Total produce, . . , &222 52 

Exp< uses, including rent (about 

$2, HO an acre), 18*1 4o 

Surplus each \ ear, #3H (Hi 

The desne of gain, and the approbation 
vf the superinteiuients, are, in general, 
found to lie sufficient encouragements 
both to industry and good conduct. \Vhen 
these are not enougfi, forfeiture of priv «- 
leges, confinement and hard labor are re-, 
sorted to. There are also lodges of hon- 
or — medals of copper, silver and gold. 
Those who have the copfmr medal imijT 
leave the colony on Sundays without 
asking leave, ; the silver is given to those 
who have made some savings, and they 
an* allowed to go beyond the colony in 
tho intervals of lalior on working-days; 
and when they are entitled to the gold 
medial, by having shown that they dear 
$97,08 a your bv their labor, they are 
tree-tenants, and released from all the 
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regulations of thd colony. Those privi- dark room ^ 




leges may, however, be suspended for 
'* offences. In the 'course of 7 jeers from 
its hist establishment, the colony of Fred- 
erics Ooiti contained a population of 
6778, including that of Ouqne Schanze, 
which is under a more rigid control. 
Among the number were 2174 orphans 
and foundlings. The total number form- 
ing all the colonics in Holland was stated 
to Mr. Jacob as 20,000, but lie thinks it 
exaggerated ; there were, however, 8000 
m North Holland. Eveiy attention is 
paid to the education of the 
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shutter, and" is itod^afeo to ws through 
astaootb, thTee-sided rglws jfcpm, we find , \ 
l. that the ray of light, tit itsentrance into, * 
anti at its passage out of, the ■ glass, is . 
turned from indirect course ; it is said to 
be refracted info a different direction; 
£. that the ray of light, which, foiling di- 

* rectly upon a piece, qf paper before foe 
prism, produces a round white spot, pro- 
duces, when the paper is held behind the. 
prism, a colored figure, about live times, 
as long as it is wide, and exhibiting the 
colors of the rainbow, arranged in the 

* same order as. they are seen In that phe-*' 
nomenon. This figure or appearance is 
called the prismatic spectrujn. The length 
of it is found to be in a direction perpen- 
dicular to the axis of the prism. It is 
red at the end which is nearest to the , 
refracting angle of the prism, and violet 
at the end most remote from it, white 

v ___ II .. __ * LI 1 • »• /»! 


CoLONiks, Military, of Russia (See 
Military Colonics.) 

Color. Color is a property of light 
(q. v.), the knowledge of which can lie 
gained from no description, hut is ac- 
quired by means of the organ of si^ht. 

Coloring substances, or paints, often mi- 
projierly termed colors , are made use of 
to impart a color to other sulistarices, either brange, yellow, green, bine and indigo fol- 
by application or admixture. White and low each other in the intervening space. 
Jilack are counted among colors in the * Newton concluded from tliis # and a great 


latter sens*’, hut not at all, or seldom, in 
the former, in which sense a wlnt»* body 
is very pro|ierly called colorless. Black is 
merely the absence of all light. Colors, 
Iwith alone and united, have ditlc.rrnt proj>- 
erties, juhI product* different edi cts upon 
the organs of sense, by means of their 
harmony or contrast, winch are pJitini- 
larly imjiortaiit to painter^, mid are pnq*- 
erties arising from the uy\ous sensibility. 
Thus srartet is a burning color, injurious 
to the eyes ; and it is probably on this ac< 
count that I leasts are so violently excited 
by it. Yellow is the brightest, rad the 
warmest, deep brown and violet the soft- 
est among colors.* The passing of one 
color into another, by mixture, lias been 
displayed in tables, pyramids, &,e.., for the 
use of the painter, the caterer, the miner- 
alogist, &c.; but it requires constant famil- 
iarity with colors, to make upon the mind 
impressions siiilirienrly deep to enable us 
to distinguish these line shades of color 
w itli correctness. (Sec Colors, Doctrine of.) 

Colors, Doctrine of. The doctrine of 
colors, in a general sense, is the science 
• of tin* origin, the mixture uml effects of 
^color, as a property of light. How, for 
instance, is if, that light at one* time is col- 


variety of similar experunents, that these 
colored nsys are the simple ’rays of light, 
and that white light is composed of the 
union of them all, according to the rela- 
tions which they eliiihit in the prismatic, 
spectrum. Every w bite ray <if light, there- 
fore, cohtains all the colored rays united; 
but 4l*') are not recognised by us, since 
they produce u|>on the retina, where they 
are thus united, the impression we term 
white. These colored rays are reflected 
from all bodies according to similar laws, 
so that reflected white light is still white ; 
but they art 1 refrangible in different de- 
grees; tins ( property bring least in tlie 1 
red rays, moderate in the green, and in 
the greatest degree ill the \ inlet ; and they 
are, on this account, separated from each 
other whenever tliey are refracted; since, 
from tlieir different refrangihility v although 
tliey art! parallel, when they fall upon the 
refracting sutatancc, they take different 
lines of direction in passing tlirougli it. 
They follow' each other, in this respect, in 
the following order ; first violet, then in- 
digo, blue, green, yellow, orange and red. 
When these same rotated rays are ren- 
dered parallel* again, and so foil upon the 
eye, they appear white, as at first .Most 
oral, at another whites ? and by what laws ’ bodies possess the property of fixing of 


are the appearances of colors governed ? 
The glass prism was the first contrivance 
that gave a satisfactory solution of these 
questions, and sir Isaac Newton (Optics, 
Jjondon, 1706) the first philosopher who 
explained and published the solution. If 
a ray of light is allowed to pass into a 
> 29* 


alisorbmg some of these colored rays, 
which fall upon them, and thus only re- 
flect or transmit rays of a particular color ; 
and upon thjs property, according) to New- 
ton, the colors of all bodies depend. Blue 
silk, for example, absorbs six colored rays, 
and reflects only the blue ; and a solution 
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tran a ffl fas only the red, apd .tb® laWsof fight and colon,* rad all die 
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ahghfhp, afi the other, rays. All thia is 
'obltnnftted by the experiments with eol- 
* \lmd disks revolving rapidly upon a rad, 
, *Sn d with the colored spectrum falling 
upon * colored bodies. Newton has ex- 
’* plained this theory in his Optics. But, 
'• notwithstanding the talent which it dis- 
plays, it is still not entirely satisfactory. 
* Several writers (especially Wunsch, in liis 
Experiments and Olwervations upon the 
Colors of Eight, Ver$uche f &c. uber die 
Farben d(s rdcJds, Leipsic, 1792) have 


rules deducixuci.fi'om the observation of 
their effect^ m nature, for the pse of the , * 
artist This subject has been treated by*' 
lieouardo da Vinci, in his work on. painty 
ing; Lomazzo and Gerard Lairesse, in 
hoists on the sms^subjcct ; Mcngs, in his 
Praktischer UnteMcht ; Gothe, in his Par- 
bpnkhre , &c. The skill of the painter 
presupposes a natural ability, founded on 
sujxmor sensibility, viz. die ability to im- 
age forth, and, in die imitation, to express 
with characteristic truth, the peculiar sub- 
made changes and improvements in diis stance and color of any object under the in- 
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, dieory, particularly in regard to the nuin- 
ber of simple colored ruvs, which dome 
have reduced to tliree and others to two. 

Colors of Plants . We find in plants 
eight fundamental colors, which arc call- 
ed pure and unmixed colors — white, gray, 
black, blue, green, yellow', red ;uul brown. 
Each of these exhibits seven varieties, 
which, in respect to thejr gradations, an* 
entirely equal and alike. Thus, for ex- 
ample, of wjiitc, there are pure or snow- 
white; whitish or dirty white; milk or 
bluish white ; amianthus or gray si i white ; 
ivory or \cllowish white ; parzfllan or 
reddish white; and chalk or brownish 
white. The blue crocus often changes 
into yollpw; 4hc blue violet to white ; the 

• blue columbine to red ; the ml tulip to a 
yellow, and the yellow to a white, &<*. 
The same thing may lx* ohsened m fruits. 
JJtuiteiis has inferred the properties, and 
especially the taste of plant-*, from their 
color. Yellow is generally hitter, red *our, 
green demotes a rough alkaline taste, palc- 
ne^s a flat taste, whiteness a sweet, and 
black a disagreeable taste, and also a ]»ois- 
onoiLS, destructive property. Colors, in 
the vegetable as wvll as m the animal 

• world, a]>pear to lx* m truth a secret of 
nature. How r , for uistance, bright jellow 
and deep ml or green are made to appear 
side by side upon a leaf, separated by the 
finest lines only, and^yot not produced by 
any variety of properties winch i* percep- 
tible to any of our senses, is a mystery to 
us. Moreen er, nature, m some eases, ap- 
pears to distribute colors with the greatest 

’ ' regularity, while, in other instances, she 
sports in die most lawless irregularity. 

\ Coloring ; om of the essential parts 
, of painting (q. v.), \rz. that ]iart which 
relates to colors. Besides a knowledge of 
the art of preparing imri mixing colors, and 
the whole mechanical process, from the 
beginning ,to die finishing of a picture, 
which, ill the various kinds of painting, 
varies according to the materials of each, 
, coloring comprehends the knowledge of 


fluenees of the light and air. To make this 
imitation successful, an accurate attention 
to die local tones and tints is requisite. 
By loaal tones wo understand the natural 
color of an object ns it appears on the sjiot 
w here it stand.'-, or from die spot where the 
spectator is supposed to he stationed. In 
works of art, the natural color of an object 
apjiears always as a local tone, because 
ever) object must he regarded from only 
♦one point of view ; conformably to which 
the natural color is modified according to 
the supposed distance. * By tints we un- 
derstand, in a more restricted sense, the 
gradations of the clear and obscure, winch 
lights and shadow's produce on the colored 
surface. (See Chiaro scuro.)> In no ob- 
ject of art do these modifications and 
shades exist in greater delicacy and divei- 
sity than in the naked human liody, w hich 
is, consequently, dm most difficult subject 
for a painter. Coloring, in as far as it is - 
an imitation of the color and character of 
flesh (the liakdd body), is called ramation. 
(q. \.) iq in addition to the accurate 
coincidence of the natural colors,' local/ 
tones and* tints of a pamting, with its origi- 
nal, ti:e artist hits the expression of tile 
peculiar character of the substance of 
which tlx object consists, the coloring is 
called truck But to truth should lie joined 
lyxiuty, which is attained by die harmo- 
nious union of all the tones of ihc painting 
into one lidding tone. Tlic coloring must 
conform to und promote tin* object of die 
painting, as a w r ork of art, and, hy the har- 
mony of the colors and lights, as well as 
b\ tin* truth of the local colon, and of this ‘ 
individual parts of the subject, constitute* 
one lieautilul whole. In the choice of 
lights and the distribution of colors, the 
artist should him, qot only at clearness of 
representation, hut, at the same time, at the 
production of a pleasing harmony, whiph 
should aid the general impression of 
the piece. -Consequently, keeping and 
chiaro scvro are comprehended in the 
idea of correct, beautiful coloring. We 



often see pictures, in which th& color's W^wwfent $Mdtk who . liifefl'' W 1&H : 
true to nature, but which have little merit thift the colossus of Rhodes' b saidto have'ij 


as works of art, because they ore deficient been hi exist* 
in that harmonious union of excellences 1 learned from c< 
which is essential to a beautiftil jointing. , falsehood jof tl 
Colossus (Lat ; «Wrt £ , Gr.), in sculp- height at 70 cu 
ture; a statu© of enormous magnitude, feet. Other ai 
whence the Greek proverb wXwrcraW to its destruction, 


that the colossus ot JKhodes ursayito have 3 
been hi existence, and who could have’ 1 
learned from contemporaries the truth or 
falsehood jof the accounts of it, give its 
height at 70 cubits, or a hundred Ersf &§ 
feet. Other authors, who flourished since 
its destruction, report its height at 80 cu- 


p/yaftoc The practice of executing statues bite. Pliny also relates other particulars. 


of colossal dimensions and proportions is as that few 
of very high antiquity. The ]>eople of the thumb, and 
East, from the most ancient times, have as ordinary \ 


as that few persons could embrace its 
thumb, and that its Angers were as king 
as ordinary statues, which, calculated by 


Iweu celebrated for 4 colossal sculpture, the proportion of a well-znadd man, would 
The pagodus of China and of India, and make its height nearer to 8 Q than 70 
the excavated caverns of the East, abound * (mbits. Perhaps the latter (dimension may 
with colossi of every denomination. The relate to its real altitude to tire crown of 
Asiatics, the Egyptians, and, in particular, its head, and the greater to its altitude if 
the Greeks, liave excelled in these works, erect. But wc are not aware that any 
The celebrated colossus of Rhodes was writer has given this reason for the an- 
rcokoned one of the seven wonders of the cient difference. The statue was placed 
world. This statue, w hich Muratori across* the entrance of the harbor, with its 


The celebrated colossus of Rhodes was 
reckoned one of the seven wonders of the 


reckons among the fables of antiquity, was 
raised, by the Rhodians, in honor of Apol- 
lo. Thera are many contradictory ac- 
counts in ancient authors concerning this 
colossal statue of Apollo ; but the follow- 
ing, gathered from several sources, is not 
devoid of interast, though mixed up with 
much faille. When Demetrius, king of 
Macedon, the soil of Antigoiuis„laid siege 
to the city of Rhodes, localise the Rhodi- 
ans would not renounce their alliance with 
Ptolemy Soter, they were succoftal by 
their ailies, and particularly by Ptolemy, 
so effectually, that thj liesiegers were 
coinjielled to aluuidon their enterprise. 
The Rhodians, in recognition of their 
regard for tliese services ftf tlieir allies, 
and of the protection of their tut(‘lary deity, 

Apollo, rcbohed to erect a brazen statue, 
of tlie sun, of a prodigious size. Chares, 
the disciple of Lysippus, was intrusted 
with the project. lie had scarcely half 
finished the work, when lie found that he 
liad expended all the mojicy that he had 
received for the .whole, which ovjr- 

• whelmed him so completely with grief 
and desjiair, that he hanged himself. 
Laches, his fellow-countryman, finished 
the work in the apace of three Olympiads 
(twelve years), and placed the enormous 
statue on its pedestal. Pliny does not 

* mention the latter artist, hut gives all the 
honor to Chares. Scarcely 60 years had 
elapsed Indore this monster of art was 
thrown from its place by an earthquake, 

> which broke it off at the knees 4 and so 
it remained till the conquest of Rhodes 
by the Saracens, in A. D. <>84, When it 
was beaten to pieces, and sold to a Jew 
merchant, who loaded above 900 camels 
with its spoils. Strabo, Pliny, and other 


feet on two rocks ; and the Rhodian vessels 
could pass under its legs. Some antiqua- 
ries have thought, with great justice, that 
the fine head of the sun, which is stamped 
upon the Rhodian medals, is*a representa- 
tion of t^at of the colossus. Of other 
colossal statues, those which were exe- 
cuted by Pludias. are among the most 
celebrated for beauty and elegance of 
workmanship. They w'erejiis Olympian 
Jupiter and Lis Minerva of the Parthenon. 
The virgin goddess was represented in a 
noble attitude, 26 cubits or 39 .feet in 
height, erect, clothed in a ttinjc reaching to 
the feet. I 11 her hand she brandished & 
Njjear, and at her feet lay her buckler and 
a dragon of admirable execution, supposed 
to represent Erich thonms. On the mid- 
dle of her helmet a sphynx was carved, 
and on each of its sides a griffin. On the 
a»gis were displayed a Medusa’s head and 
a figure of victory. This colossal work 
w as not only grand and striking in itself, 
hut contained, on its various parts, curious 
specimens of minute sculpture in* bassi 
nlievi , which Phidias is said to have 
brought to perfection. His Olympian 
Jupiter was executed after the ungrateful* 
treatment that he received from the Athc- 
iqnns, when he abandoned the city of his 
birth, which h^liad rendered celebrated 
by his works, and took refuge in Elis. 
Animated rather than sulidued by the in- 
gratitude of his countrymen, Phidias ta- 
ilored to surjwss die greatest works* with 
which he boil adorned Athens. With 
this view he framed the statue of Jupiter 
Olympius for the Eleans, &n<ji succeeded 
even in excelling his own MiriArvu in the 
Parthenon. This colossal stutuc was 60 
feet in height, and completely unbodied 
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dje ,ail#me‘ picture which' Homer ha* in case the inscription is to be credited. \ 
* given of the mythological monarch of the The editors* of Winckelniann’s works (vi. # 
^ Emrena# While describing the colossi 2d pan, p. 72, and v. p. 5(50), on, account * 
yijpf ancient times, wo slipuld not forget the of tlie elevated character of the first of ‘ 
thagmficent and extravagant proposal bf these statues, think it reasonable to attrib- 
i Bmocrates to Alexander the Great, of ute it, (as tlie inscription does, to PhidiaS;' 

■ forming mount^Atlios into a colossus of for in the individual parts there is no nar- 
. that conqueror * nor a similar proposal, in row, labored core perceptible in the cxecu- 
moderu times, of sculpturing one of the tion, no overwrought polish and elegance. 
v Alps, near the pass of the Simplon, into a From various inequolitit'g on the statue of 
resemblance of Napoleon. Among other the man — for instance, on the chin — they 
. celebrated colossi of ancient times, histo- conjecture that this w.ork was not com- 
rians record as eminently beautiful, that pletcd by that great master, aud hence 
which v as executed by Lysippus ut Ta- wns<uiof esteemed so highly at first as 
renturn. It was 40 cubits or (K) feet afterwards, when the ora of noble Grecian 
in height. The difficulty of carrying it sculpture hath passed away, und when the 


away, more than moderation in the con- 
queror, alone prevented Fahius from re- 
moving it to Rome, w ith the statue of llcr- 


statue was probably first sot up. But, as 
the primitive design of the work required 
a counterpart, they conjecture, thut the 


rules, Indonging to the* same city. Colossi sculpture w as committed to Prnxiteli»s, the 


were m use also in Italy Indore the tune 
when the Romans despoiled their van- 
quished enemies of their works of ;ut. 


most perfect artist of that period. On this 
hypothesis, they explain the marks of a 
later age in the scepnd statue, particularly 


The Jupiter of Lcontium in Sicily a\us 7 the, great dexterity with whieh the muster 


cubits in height, and the Apollo of wood 
that was transported from Ktruria, and 


lias mutated the first, and finished every 
jiart w itliout seeming to hc^ii mere copyist. 


S laced in the palace of Augustus, at The xvnnt of that lofty spirit which distin- 
hune, 50 feet. The same enij>eror also guishes the earlier statue they aserihe to 
placed a fine bronze rolossn-* of Apollo m the constraint of the artist in forming a 
the temple of that god, which he limit counterpart to a previous work, anil to the 
near his own palace. The earliest coins- ciwuni'tniicc that Praxiteles, licloiiging to 
sus recorded to have sculptured in an age winch was fond of the gentle ami 
Rome was the statue of Jupiter (apitoJi- soli, entered the lists with the giant of an 


nus, whieh Spunus Caniluis placed m 
the eapitol after his \icton ovei tin* Sam- 


earlicr period in the arts (WinckcliimnuV 
Works, \i„ 2d jmij, p. 155.) Gnnovis has 


nites; hut colossi soon became far from attempted to pm\e, from the niilunwif the 
scarce. Five are particularly noticed ; groups, that m liotfj, the hero and horse 
namely, two of Apollo, two of Jupiter, were so plared1th*it the tw o could lie seen 
and one of the sun. Then* has Uvn at once ; and ivrlmps it was so originally : 
dug up, among the mins ol* ancient Rome, but the hor-c is now exactly opposite to 
a colossal statue of the city of Rome, which 'the spectator, and the whole is less ugree- 
was reckoned 'among the tiitelmy di\ mi- ably grouped. Rome possesses scutu! 
ties of the empire. Thu superb colossi on other r olossi , of admirable workmanship, 
the Monte Cavallo, called by some anti- a« the colossal statue of Alexander the 
quariPsthe/J?05cun,areinagiiificf‘ntsi»en- Great, m the Golonna palace; the rare 
mens of Grecian ait ; so are the Farnese colossus of Antoiimus, in the Pala/zi 


Hercules and the gigaqjic Flora of the Bel- 
vedere. It used to he the common opin- 
ion, that the colossi on Moute Gut alio Imtli 
represented Alexiuider taming Bucepha- 
lus. They are now generally believed 
represent the* Dioscuri Cafitor and Pollux ; 
the statue which, according to the inscrip- 
tion on the pedestal, is the work of Phid- 
ias, being intended for Gastor; the other, 
Of inferior value, and, according do the 
inscription, the production of Praxiteles, 
representing Pollux. The original design 
of these statues is not known ; nor does it 
appear frdih history what led Praxiteles, 
after an interval of about 80 years, to exe- 
cute a counterpart to the xvork of Phidias, 


Vitellcschi; the celebrated statue of {he • 
Nile: the four statues that surround the 
splendid fountain and obelisk of the Piaz- 
za Navonu, the admired work of Bernini. 
They are personifications of lour of tlie 
principal rixeism the world; namely, the 
Ganges, which was sculptured by Fran. m 
Baratta ; tho Nile, by Antonio Fancell i ; 
the Danulie, by Claude Franc,; and the 
Rio de la Plata, by Antonio Ruggi. Oth- 
er colossal statues of less consequence 
are also found ✓ among the l>eautiful 
works of art in. this city. The pride , 
and ambition of the t Roman emperor* led 
them to encourage sculptured representa- 
tions of their i>ersoiis. Nero w r as the first 
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who ventured on a colossus of Himself; by p» lafi gence, tmhSmty a general Yta^rVv 
Zenodorus; but, after his death, it was of the National Resources for Productive f 
dedicated Jo Apollo or the sun. Comrno- ' Labor ; a Treatise oh the . Population; , y 
dug afterwards took off the head, and Wealthy Power tad Resources of *he * 
replaced it with a portrait of himself. British Empire; and a tract on the educa- 
Doxnidan, actuated by a similar ambition, doff of the laboring dates. „Mr. Cd- 
prejmred a colossus of liimscff as the qubaun died April 25^ 1820, aged 75, 
deity of die sun. Among more modem Having resigned his official situation about 
works of this nature is die enormous two .years previous td his decease, 
colossus of San Carlo Borrottaeo, at Arena, * Columba, St, a native of Ireland, 
in the Milanese territory. It is of bronze, founded the v monastery of Icohnkill. , 
tiOfeot in height, and liaa a staircase in* About 565, he went into Scotland, 'and ‘ 
its interior, for die purpose of occasional was favorably received by the king Bri- 
repaire and restorations. The bronze dius, who gave hini the isle of fly, where* 
colossus, copied from one of the Monte * lie established his famous seminary. .He 
Cuvallo statues, iu Hyde park, Loudon, died in 597, having acquired great in- 
~ 1 - r — * 1 - 1 * fluence. 


and a few but httie larger than life, of 
the size tiiat may be termed heroic rath- 
er dian colossal , such as decorate some 
public buildings and commemorative 
columns, as those on St. Paul’s cathe- 
dral ; lord HilTs column hi Shrewsbury ; 
the Britannia, on the Nelson column, at 
Yarmouth ; die duke of Bedford, an Rus- 
sel square; Charles Fo\, in Bloopisbuiy 
square, &c., ar$ nearly all that Englund 
can boast of in this noble style of art. 
The four colossal statues at Paris, which 
are iu front of die facade of the palaec of 
die corps ligifilatif, arc in good taste, and 
ijliow great boldness and freedom in the 
execution. They represent the four 
greatest legislators of France — Sully, Col- 
lier!, L’HopituI, and D’Agucsseau. They 
an* in their proper co^umc, and seated. 
Canova’s Perseus is also niiieh larger than 
life, and a very fine work. It Motigs 
rather to the heroic than thA colossal. 

Colour. (See Color.), 
v OoLqcnou\, Patrick ; a metropolitan 
magistrate, noted ifs a writer on statistics 
and criminal jurisprudence. 1 le w as horn 
at DumlKirtou, m Scotland, in 1745, and, 
curl} m life, went to Americu to engage* m 
commerce. Iu lTfifi, he n k tumed home, 
and settled as a merchant at Glasgow, ?f 
which city he liecame lord provost, mid 
was likewise chairman of the chamber of 
commerce. Having removed to London, 
he was made a police magistrate in 1792; 
in which situation lie distinguished him- 
self by his activity and application ; the 
•result of which was, a Treatise on the 
’ Police of the Metropolis, published in 
1796. This work procured him die hon- 
orary degree of LL.1). from the university 
of Glasgow. Iu 1800, he published a 
work on the police of the river Thames, 
.suggesting a plan, afterwards adopted, for 
the protection of property on the river, 
and in die adjacent parts of the metrop- 
olis. He was also die author of a Treatise 


Cqluh BAPT us, a missionary and reform- 
er of monastic life, bom in 560, in Ireland, 
liecame a monk in the Irish monastery 
of Benchor, went tiirough England to 
France, in 589, with twelve other monks, 
to preach Cliristianity, and founded, in 
51 K), the monasteries of Annegray, Lux- - 
euil and Fontaine, in Burgundy. His 
rule, which w as adopted in later times by . 
many monasteries in France, commands 
blind obedience, silence, fasting, prayers; 
and lnljor, much more severe than the 
Benedictine rule, and punishes die small- 
est offences of die monks wkh stripes, the 
number of wiiich proves the barbarism of 
his times, and his savage character. He ’ 
retained also the old ecclesiastical customs 
of die Irish, among wiiich is the celebra- 
tion of Easter at a different time from the ’ 
Roman church. Queen Brunehaut lian- 
ished him on account of his inflexibility 
of character, 609 ; uiiou which he went 
among die heathen Alemaifni, and preach- 
ed Cliristianity in the vicinity of Bregentz, 
on lake Constance. His companion Gal 
(that is, Gallus, founder of the monastery 
St. Gal) obstructed his success by his vio- 
lence in destro} in g die monuments of the 
heathens, till a war, in 612, put a stop to 
his labors. Columtymus then went into 
Loml lardy, and fdunded the monastery of 
Robhio, in which he died, Oct. 22, 615. 
His intrepid, violent and heroic spirit is 
displayed m Ins letters to the popes Greg- , 
oiy I' and Boniface IV, in which he re- 
fused to celebrate Easter with the Roman 
church, warned the popes against here- 
sies, and represented, in a strong light, the 
corruption of die church. His service? iu 
reforming the monastic discipline, and 
the riumlier of his miqicles, caused him to 
be canonized, llis writings are few, and 
of the ascetic kind. His nil? was ob- 
served the longest in the large, rich mon- 
astery of Luxeuil, and was supplanted 
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first, in the ninth century, by the Benedic- . years. It had, in 1834, a president, 4 pro- 
duct The hahit of his monks was white. ^ feasors, 3 tutors, and 103 students. 

(See' Benedictines.) .*■ Columbia College. (Hoe Jfew Tort) 

.Columbarium (Lat) f in ancient archi- Columbia, District of; a tract of 
JtectUrc ; a pigeon-house or dove-edto. ‘ country 10 miles square, on both sides or 
. Cohmbarium fictile ; an earthen |»ot*Tor die Potomac, about 130 miles from its 
birds to breed in. In the cemeteries of mouth, ceded to the IF. States, by, Virginia 
■ the ancient Romans, the ajiertures that and Mmjland, in 1700. It includes the 
rwero formed in the wall for the reception cities of Washington, Alexandria and 


V of the cinerary urns were also called ro- 
hmbariui from their resemblance to the 
, -openings of a pigeon -house. 

Columbia: a post-town in Richland 
district. Soijth Carolina, and the sent of 
the stale government : 35 miles H. W. 

, Camden, 73 N. E. Augusta, 130 JNi. N. W. 
Charleston ; Ion. 81° 7' W.; lat. 57' X. : 
population, in 1830, *1000. It is situated 
onjiositc to die confluence of the Saluda 
and Broad rivers, which unite here to 
form the Congaree. From the river then* ‘ 
is a gradual ascent for one mile; then 
commences a plain of between two and 
three miles m extent, gradually descending 
i>ii#eveiy side. This elevated plain tonus 
the site of die town, which pnM'Uts a 
handsome and extensive prospect. Tin* 
town was fonncd in 1787. It is regular!} 
laid out. The streets intciM»ct each other 
at right angles, and are 100 feet wide. 
Columbia i* a flourishing town, and eon- 
tains a state-house, a court-house, a jail, a 
marivet-houso, an acmlemv for males and 
one for females, a college, and 4 hoiM*^ 
of public worship — 1 for EpiM-opali.m^ 1 
"for Presbytf nans, I lot Baptists, and I for 
Methodist. The state-house is of *2 mis 
ries, 170 feet bv (it), and situated in the 
central part of the town. Tin* houses 
display much ' taste and elegance. \ 
sleum-^Kiat plies between this town and 
Chai lesion. The South Carohna college 
was founded in tin- town in 1803, hut 
degrees were net conferred here until 
1807. It is under the liberal jmtronago of 
the state legislature, from which it lia* re- 
ceived aimuull} a cpint of §10,!KK) oi 
$13,000. The college buildings are 3 
edifices, of 3 slow-, about 310 fe« t long, 
ami 35 W’i le, containing a chapel, recita- 
tion-rooms, and rooms for the accommo- 
dation of students; a large building con- 
taining a libraiv of about 5000 volume's, 
and an extensive philosophical apparatus ; 
and houses for the accommodation of the 
jirgsidcnt and professors ; all of brick. It 
is under the direction of a luiard of trus- 
’ fees, consisting of jIk* governor, lieuten- 
ant-governor, president of tlie senate, 
speaker fif the house of rrpn*seiJtativcM, 
the judges of die state, and 13 other mem- 
bers, elected by the legislature ever}- 4 


Georgetown. Population in 1810, 31,023; 
slaves, 53D5 : jvopulation in 1830, 32,030. 
The exports of this- district, in 1837, 
amounted to §1,182,000; the shipping, in 
1 8 1 ^ to 32,1 41 tolls. This district is under 
the immediate government of congress, 
and is mnurkahlc chiefly for containing 
the cii) of Washington, which became the 
seat of the government of the V. Stall’s in 
1 800. The surface is uneven, blit there are 
no high hills, and the soil is thin and sand}. 

CoLUMBit River ; a large river of North 
America, which rises, according to Mac- 
kenzie, in the Rocky mountains, aliout 
Ion. 12 IP \V./ lat. 54° *23' N., Within a few 
miles of the source of the Ihiijah or Peace 
nvei, and, idler a course of about 1500 
miles, flows into the Pacific ocean between 
]w>mt Adams and cape Disappointment, 
Ion. 123? 54' W., lat. 4«>° l!K X. The 
thiee great ti Militaries of this river an* tin: 
Multnomah, Lewis’s river and rieik’s 
liver, all flowing into it on the S. E. side; 
the Multnomah 13D miles from ii< mouth, 
Lewis’s river 113, and riark’stiUO miles. 
At the point of die juii'amn of Lewis’s 
river, the (Nilimmin is 1M>0 vnrds wide. 
The title flows up 183 miles, to within 7 
miles of the g>e:a rapids Vessels of 300 
toils mav rea« ii l\w Multnomah, and largo 
sloops ma} ascend as high as the tide. 
Above tin* rapids, the ‘navigation is good 
fur 1*5 miles, when it is interrupted hv the 
lent: narrow s ; and (i miles higher up, that 
is,2dl miles above the month of the river, 
it is inter.' opted In falls of* 20 feet perpen- 
dicular; above the falls the navigation 
continues good to the junction of Lewis’s 
river. ''Pin* portages around these 'ob- 
structions of tin* navigation amount, in all, 
to 5 miles. The entrance of the Colum- 
bia lies between hrcukcra, which extend 
from cajK* Disajijwnntment to a point on 
the southern show*, over a sort of bar or* 
extensive flat. The* entrance into the river 
and the egress out of it an* difficult ut all 
seasons, and, from October to April, ex- 
tremely dangerous; and, in the opinion 
of qxpeneneed navigators, it cannot, at any 
season, lie entered by loaded vessels of 400 
tons. Tbc westerly w r ind prevails on this 
coast, and the sea breaks on the liar with 
great violence. The first modem naviga- 
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tor that entered this' .river was Mr. Gray, 
commander of the ship Columbia, of Bos-. 

’ ton. lie gnlcrcd it in 1791, and since that 
time the river lias been known by die. 
name of Columbia. It was before called 
the Oregon and River of the West. The 
country liordering on the Columbia, to-' 
wards tin* ocean, is covered with heavy 
timber, consisting almost wholly of fir, of 
which captains Lewis and Clark mention 
7 sj>ec,ies, some giWiup to u .great height. 
The soil is fertile, composed of a dark rich 
loam. The length of tin* valley from 
north to south lias never been ascertained. 
The climate is much milder than in’ the % 
same pamllcl on tin 1 Atlantic coast. 

Coluwmtk, or Tantauti;, is the name 
of tli^p mineral in which the iftetal colum- 
bium is found. It, occurs in single crys- 
tals, or in small crystalline' masses, dissem- 
inated through granite. The form of its 
crystal is that of a right rectangular prism, 
variously terminated at One or Imlli of its 
extremities. Il is bbick, opaque, scratches 
glass, and is possessed of a specific gravity 
varying from to 7. It contains, ac- 
cording toWollastoh, oxide ofcolumbium 
HO, oxide of iron 15, oxide of manganese 
5. It sometimes eontaius, also, tin* oXidcs 
ol* tungsten 'and of tin. Colunihite' was 
tii st found in Connecticut, tit New Lon- 
don, allerwards in Finland, and more 
lately at Bndenmais, in Bavaria. It i< oc- 
casional!} met with ar lluddam, in Con- 
neetieut, uyid lias verv lycen’ly been dis- 
eoveied at Chesterfield, in Massachusetts. 
Colmnhite, notwithstanding its numerous 
localities, is still tui exceedingly rare sul»- 
staiiee. * 

Con vinitTvi. This metal was discov- 
ered, ill I HOI, by itli. Hatchett, who' de- 
tected it in a black mineral, belonging to 
the British museum, which was onginally 
sent to sir Hans Sloane by governor At m- 
lluvip, of Connecticut, and was supposed 
to have been found near New London, iji 
that shite. About two years after, M. 
Ekeberg, a Swedish chemist, extracted 
tin* same substanVe from tantuhte and 
yttro-tiuiralite, and, on the supposition of 
its being different from eolunibium, de- 
scribed it* under the name of tantalum. 
**rhe identity of these metals, however, 
Wtis established, m 1 801 by doctor Wol- 
laston. — ( Vumbium exists in its ores as an 
acid, united either with tho oxides of iron, 

, manganese a»ul tin, as in tin 1 coluiftbite or 
tuntulite ; or in combination with the earth 
yttria, as in the yttro-colunibite, or jrttro- 
tantalite. This acid is obtained by fusing 
its ore with three or four times its weight 
of carbonate of potash, when a soluble 




colurhbate of that alkafi^Msohs, fiomi 
wUdh colpmbic acid, is precipitated as a * 
wffite hydrate by acids. When this acid 
is exposed to the united agency of ehat-V* 
cod! and intense heat, it is reduced .to the 
metallic state. The metal is brittle, *of an 
iron-gray color, and feebly-metallic lustre. 
Its specific gravity is 5.6. It is not at- 
tacked by tbe nitric, muriatic or nitnwnti- 
riatic acids, but is converted into the acid 
by being heated with potash or .nitre. 
Columbium has hitherto been obtained in 
very minute quantities, and has never 
linen applied to any ecbnomicaj purpose. 
Coluninite, the ore from whence it Ik . 
obtained, bus of late been discovered in 
several places in New England. 

‘ CoLUMBO ; a city of Ceylon; 70 mUbs 
S. W. Candy ; Ion. 79° 47' E. ; Jar. 6° 5&' 
N.; population estimated at upwards of 
50,000. It is the capital of the island, the 
seat of government, situated on the S. W. 
part. Tin* plan of the city is regular, 
nearly divided into four quortrtg by two 
principal streets, and tlie tqwn is built 
more in the European style than mo?- 
garrisons hi India, though but few of tiie 
houses have more thaff one story. It is a 
place of considerable trade ; but the har- 
bor is difficult of aecess M and unsafe for 
large vessels. Scarcely any* place, m the 
world displays a greater variety of nations, 
manners and religions. 

Couwmuh, Christopher (in Hpanith, 
Colon ; in jtaliuii, Crvttoforo Colombo , 
which is his real name), one of the great- 
est into mentioned m history, was Inirn 
in Genoa, about 1435, and not, as some 
a^ert, at Cuccanvin Moutfevrat. llis fa- . 
tlier,*I>omcnieo Colombo, a poor wool- 
eoniber, gave him a careful education. 
He soon evinced a strong passion for ge- 
ngraphical knowledge,* anti an irresistible 
inclination for the sea, and, at 24 years of 
age, lie began to navigate in the Mediter- 
ranean. We afterwards find him in com- 
mand of a vessel, 19 a squadron which a 
relation of his hud fitted out against the 
Mohammedans and Venetians. In one 
of his engagements with the Venetians, 
tlif vessel which he commanded took 
fin*, and Columbus saved his life by swim- 
ming ashore. Portugal, at that time, at- 
tracted the attention, of Europe by her 
maritime expeditions, and Columbus re- 
j laired to Iislxin, where he found roki- ' 
turns and countrymen. Hen' he married 
the daughter of iWtolOinOo de Pale&rello, 
a distinguished navigator, wh^luid par- 
ticipated in the discovery of Porto 'Santo,, 
and had left many charts and nautical in- ' 
strumente. Columbus made use of these 
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spirit,* to prevent an open rebel* ' 
phenomenon,, which surprised. ; 


: > *■ • , •» ' 

»,.!* ;».*>«'* * * 

■' materials, ahd Us opinion that the other man 

• side of the giobe^coiitained laud, heftw-, lion. _ 

> mg to Easton Asia, and connected with even him, filled his pilots with cwttdhia-. 
'/lima, which was, as yet, little known, he- ion: the needle deviated a whole degree,, 
come more and more tried. Whilst hie But the sed appeared suddenly covered 
Portuguese were seeking for itliy a south- with grass, alia again showed symptoms 
♦.east course round Afnca, lie was con- of shoals and rocks. Numbers of birds 


vinced that there must be a shorter way 
by the west Ue applied in vain to lus 
native city. Genoa,, for assistance, and 
equally fruitless were his endeavors to in- 
terest John 11 of Portugal in the enter- 
prise. Ue tlien determined to apply to 


were also seen. Columbus sailed in the , 
direction from which they flew. For 
some days, Uie voyage was continued % 
v with revived courpge, until, at last, the, 
dissatisfaction of the crews began to break 
out into open violence.; but polumbus, , 


wise. ue tnen actennineu to apply to oui uuo open violence.; nut yoiumoiiB, 
Ac Spanish court. His brotlier Bartholo- ufivk endeavoring m vain to pacify his 
mew sailed for Faiglaud, but was captured * men by promises,' finally assumed a dif- 


rficw sailed for Faiglaud, but was captured 
by pirates. Columbus explained his phui 
to Ferdinand and Isaliella of Spain, mid, 
after ail 8 years’ struggle with the obsta- 
cles thrown in his way by ignorance and 
malice, lie received 3 small vessels, with 


men by promises, finally assumed a dif- . , 
ferent tone, and told them it was useless 
to murmur: that he ' Was detemiined to 
perevvw. ’Fully convinced tliat h%must 
be near tlia land, Jie promised a reward to 
whosoever should first discover it All 


120 men. Two of the vessels wen* light’ hands remained on deck during the night, 


barques, called caravals , like the coastuig 
craft of modem days, with forecastles and 
cabnis fqjrthe crew, but without a deck m 
the centre. /These caravals, called the 
Pinta and the JVTna, wen* commanded by 
two brothers, named Pinzon. The third 


and, after Columbus bad himself discov- 
ered land, Oct. 11, and ]M)inted it out to 
some of his friends, the cry of Land was 
raised at midnight from the Pinta, which, 
from her superior sailings kept ahead of 
the other vessels. It was the island of 


i essel, on board of Viiicli was Columbus, Giuumltani. ( )n landing, Columbus thrt*w 

- ... i__ .j i i a ... i.* u* i •_ 1 1 i • i .1 . 


was completely decked. The dignity of 
high-admiral and viceroy of all the coun- 
tries hemiglf. discovers as conferred oil 
him, the fonner to In* hereditary m his 
family. A certain share of the profits 
was secured to him by a written contract 
wifh tlic sovereigns. — It \\ n> m early in the 
moming of Friday, on the third of Au- 
gust, 1492, that Columbus set sail from 
the port of Palos. Eighteen years had 
elapsed since he had first conceited the 
idea oftliis enterprise. Most of that time 
had lieen ^passed in almost hopeless solici- 
tation, amidst poverty, neglect and ridi- 
cule; the prime of lus life had lieeu 
wasted in the struggle, and, when his per- 
severance was finally crowned with sue 
cess, he was aliout .id year> of age. Nor 
should it Ini fnrgottcji that it was «•> Isa- 
bella (q.v.) alone that he was finally in- 
dexed foi the means of executing his 
project^ which had been coldly rejected 
bj tlie prudent Ferdinand, Having pro- 
vided himself, at the Canary islands, with 
fresh watei, he sailed south-west into an 
ocean never before nut igated. But w hen 
21 day's had elapsed without the sight of 
* any laud, the courage of his men ln*gt»n to 
. sink. It was certain, they said, that they 
should perish, and their visionary r/un- 
nufnder might to he forced to return. 
Some or them even proposed to throw 
him overboard ; and Columbus had to ex- 
ert all the powers of his daring and com- 


liimself upon his knees, and kissed the 
eiuth, returning thanks to God. Tlie na- 
mes collected round him m silent aston- 
ishment, and lus men, ashamed of their * 
disobedience and distrust, throw them- 
selves at his feet, begging his forgiveness. 

< olumbus, drawing his sword, planted tlie 
loyal standard, and, in flic name of bis 
so\ereigns, took possession of the coun- 
try, which, in Wmory of his preservation, 
he called St. Salvador. He then received 
die homage of Ins followers, as admiral 
and viceroy and representative of the 
mi\ ci^igns. Jh mg informed by tlie na- 
mes that then* was a rich gold country 
towards the south, Columbus directed his 
course towards that region, and discover- 
ed Cuba on the 28th October, and Espn- 
linla (Hispaniola, Hayti) on -the (1th De- 
cember ; but, as one of his vessels was 
wrecked, and the otli£r'Se[»ar&tcd from 
him, ho lesolved to carry the news of his 
success to Spain. Having built a wooden, 
fort from the wreck of his vessel, he left 
m it 39 volunteers, and set out on his re-*" 
turn January 4, 1493. The flay after he 
left the island, he met the Pinta, wjiicli 
had lieen missing. Both vessels were 
aftcrwiard nearly wrecked in a tremen- 
dous storm. Columbus, more interested 
for his discovery than for himself, wrote 
an account of his voyage on u piece, of 
parchment, which lie secured iu a cask, 
ami threw the whole overboard, in the 
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hope that it nnglrt be carried ashore. He 
had hardly finished thin work, when the 
gale suicided. March 15, ho reentered 
rhe port of Palos, amid the* acclama- 
tions of ilit* people, the thunder of ran- 
non and jho ringing of bolls, lie hasten- 
ed immediately to Barcelona, when* the 
court then was, and entered the city m a 
triujptphul procession, \a itli the produc- 
tions of the pewly-discovered countries 
earned before him. \ chair* was placed 
for him next to the throne, and, sealing 
himself, he gave an account of Jus dis- 
■■ovene-*. He was created u gfcmdee, mid 
all the marks of royal finoi were lavished 
upon him. Sept. 545, 14!>tf, lie set sail 
.from Cadi/, with If huge slaps of heavy 
mmleik and 14 caravahs, carrying 1500 
men. Nov. 2, lie aimed at Hispaniola. 
Finding the, colony lie had left de*tioy- 
ed, he hmlt a toil died town, which he 
-ailed, in honor of the queen, Imtbtlht , 
and of winch he appointed his brother 
Diego governor. He immediately left the 
island, in order to make new discoveries,, 
visited Jamaica^ and n returning, after a 
voyage of 5 niontli^, woin down with iii- 
Hg'ue, found, to Ins grc.it joy, that Ins 
brother Bartholomew, who had « "Cfpigl 
liom his captivity, liad armed at 1- il>« ihtj* 
with jnovisioiis mid oilier supplier foi the 
colon v . Meanwhile, a iieireMl dissatis- 
faction had hioken out among Ins «om- 
paiuoiis, wlio, instead of the expet led 
treasures, had found li.m'clups and laboi. 
They set on loot iikiii V calumnies, and 
iiavt* theynost mif.ivoiable description of 
she couutiy ami the viceiof. Columbus 
. thought he could liot bettn oppose thc*e 
reports than by ^rmlim* consult*) able 
lieasures to lfis and, tbi this 

purpose, collected gold fmm the natives, 
which was not done without violence and 
some cidbltv. Ai* undo, a peisonal enemy 
of Columbus, was s»‘ut as commissionei 
to investigate the complaints against ^h>* 
invitf iliscoverci, who, thinking it time to 

* v indicate himself ill tin* picsence of Ills 
sovereigns, piepared to return to Spain. 
Having appointed Ins hrmliar Bartholo- 
mew ndt linitndo oi lieiileiiniit-govemoi, 

Jie embarked for Spam, March 10, I UVi, 

* with ^25 Spainaids and III) natives. In 
Spam, cuhmuiy was silenced by bis pies- 
ence, and piohahly still move by 4ns 
treasures. \ et Ins enemies were powei- 
till emuigh to detain the supplies nil elided 

■lor the colony a whole > ear, and to pre- 
vent tin* lining nut of a new expedition 
for Columbus another \ear. It wits not 
t il May 30, HUH, that ‘lie sailed, with (i 
vissels, on his third voyage. To man 
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these vessels, criminals had unwisely . 
I teen token — a measure which Columbia 
himself had advised, and which had beep 
taken up, with great satisfaction, by Ins 
encftiies* Three of his vessels he. sent 
•direct to Hispaniola ; with the three others, 
he took a more southerly direction, for the 
puqxjse of discovering the main land, 
which information derived from the na- 
tives induced him to wipjioso lay to the ’ 
soutii of Ins fonner discoveries. He vis- 
aed ^Trinidad and the* continent of Amer- 
ica, the coasts of Paria and Cuirttma, and 
returned to Hispaniola, convinced that he 
)md readied a coni incut. His colony jmd 
Iieen removed from Isabella, according to 
bis orders, to the other side of the island, ) 
and a new fortress erected, vVhich was ' 
called ,SY. Domingo. Columbus found the 
colony in a state of confusion. After 
having lestored tranquillity by his prudent 
measure*, in order to supply the deficien- 
cy of lahoreis, la* distributed the land and 
the inhabitants, subjecting the latter to the . 
ailutrary will of their nmsterp, and thus* 
laying the foundation of that system of 
slavery which lias lasted down to our 
time. l(.s enemies, in tlie mean time, 
endeavored t«» convince his sovereigns 
that lie had abused his power, and that 
his plan w.imo make himself *independem, 
till, at last, even Is'iMla yielded to the 
wishes of r<*rdiiiand. who h 1 previously 
bet nine convinced of the truth of the 
slanders. Francisco th* Bobadilla was 
sent to Hispaniola, with extensive powers, 
to call the viceroy to account. As soon 
a- he reached the island, he summoned 
Columbus to appeal before bun, and put 
him in nous. His brothers were treated 
in tin* same manner. All three were sent 
to Spam, aecumpanied by a number of 
written charges, drawn up from the state- 
ments of the bitterest enemies of Colum- 
bus. Columbus endured this outrage 
with noble equanimity, and wiote,as soon 
as he had arrived m \ auli/ M Nov. 33, 1500, 
to a lady of the court, vindicating Ins Yon- 
duct, and describing, in, eloquent and 
touching language, the treatment he had. 
reviewed. Orders wen* immediately sent, 
directing him to he set at ldierry, and in- 
viting linn to court, where his sovereigns 
received him with the same distinction ils 
formeily. Isabella was moved to tear*, 
dud Columbus, overcome by his Ictng- 
Mippicssed feelings, llirew himself upon 
bis knees, and, for some time, could not 
utter a word for the violence o^his fear* 
apd sobbings, lie then defended limrelf 
by a simple account of Ins conduct, and 
was lein-tated in lias dignities. Ccidi- 
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nandcVcn consented to dismiss Botwulillu, 
which was intended for the first step to- 
wards the promised restoration of the 
great discoverer to Ins dignities. Hut 
these disposition-* in the numarelis v.ore 
soon changed. Then' was touch talk of 
.great expedition'-, and, in the mean time, 
Nicolo de (hando y Lares was sent as 
governor lo Hispaniola. Columbus still 
urged the fullilrneiit of the promise sol- 
emnly made to him; hut, utter Urt> y cars 
of deiay. lie became com meed that tliere 
was no intention to do him justice. But 
hr- noble mmd had now learned how to 
sutli'i, and he was principally desirous of 
completing his woik. Supposing tin* 
Continent which lie had seen to he Asia, 
lie did not doubt that he should lind, 
through the isthmus of Darien, a waj to 
the Hast Indies, troin which tlie tir-t 
tieel of the Poitugue-e had just returned, 
richly laden. In torn *-lendei \«*s-eK 
supplied by the court to! tins pmpo-r, 
Columbus sadt'd from Cadi/, on hi< fourth 
and l.ist tDMure, March S*. 150*2, with Ins 
hi other inloim w and hjs s,,n 1 <Yi- 
liando; armed, contrary to hi< fl wishes. ntf 
St. ^Domingo, .linn* ‘20, and was denied 
|M*niiiss|on to enter tin- port. foi*the pui- 
j»ose of refitting Ins \e— el-. and esi npimr 
an appioaeUunr mdijii He succeeded, 
liowe\er, m (ii'chonnsr In- small -ipiadion 
ill adduce i .f safety, .md mde oil* the 
storm, wnilst 1>* \e— »'K which had put to 
-<*a in spite of Ins w.unit>L r . w« ie almost 
> Utirely ile-tin\ed. Ih* then CiihMilled 
Ins \oyai r e to Darn'll, hut without tunliu^ 
f!n‘ expected passa:p. Two of Ids \» «*e|s 
were ilc-troi ed h\ a mile: tin* two otln*i- 
w»tc wieeked olf.l.inian a. where In* w.i- 
-c.uceiy j'hle to -a\e Jtini-clf and his 
i ompamoii-. line the merest tiinl- 
awaited the i >m-t.uie\ «.f Colmnhu- 
SejKim»ed lion i the otln i part ot the 
world, his de-fiiiction seemed to lie cei- 
tam. lhit In* sun eeded in pioninng a 
few e.moes fmi.i tin nati\« -, and ;m*\ rul- 
ed on some of In- lHilde-t and be-t men 
U) attempt a xovai-e n> Hi-panmki, in two 
< aiioes, in nnlei to mtorir. tin* liouinoi 
of Ins vitnainui Sevirni nionih- clapped 
without a glimpse of hope Bart of m- 
companion-. ndm-e.l to (le-p:n;, lehelled, 
repeatedly threaten, d h>- uti‘, -e|»araied 
from him. and settled on aimtlu r part of 
the island. Here tin \ alienated the minds 
ot the n.itives, h\ tin n ciiiel ti raiment, *o 
much that they ceased in bring ihem sup- 
dies. The death of nil -e.-med uie\ ita- 
lic ; hut^ViIumhus. who-. < milage rose 
with tin* danger, preserved hi- nw*n m 
this* crisis. He had ascertained that v to- 


tal eclipse of the moon tons about to take 
place, and threatened tho^natives witli the # 
vengeance of bin God if they should i)or- 
sist iu their enmity . As a proof of his 
assertion, the moon, he said, would lose 
its light, in token of the ehustisement 
which awaited them. Wlioli th(*y beheld 
lus threat verified, they hastened to bring 
him provisions, and implore his intereea- 
sion with the Deity. But hostilities now 
broke out between him and the rebels, in 
which several of the latter wen 4 killed, 
and then leader w as taken prisoner. At- 
ter t lviiiaiiiiug a year hn the island, relief 
at last appeared. The two canoes had 
reached Hispaniola in safety, hut the mes- 
sengers could not prc\nil on the governor 
to undertake the delweninee bf the rnlim- / 
lal. r riiey finally bought a \essel them- 
selves and it was on ho.ud of this sliip 
that Columbus leli .bimaica, June *2W, 
1504. lb* went to St. Domingo, hut only 
l» » repaii hi* vessel, and then liastened 
hark to Spam. Ho arrived in Spam sick 
and e\hau-ted. The death of the queen 
sduu followed, and Jie urged m a am on 
I'eidmand the fulfilmenl of his contract. 
\ftor two ye.ns ot* illness, humiliation- 
a i k|,| despondency, Columbus died at Val- 
ladolid, May *20, 1500, in flu* 70th year of 
Ins air,. Ills leiiiaiiis weie transported, 
accoiding to Jn- will, to the oil, of St. 
Domfngo, but, in 1705,on the cc— ion of 
Hi-p.iiuola to tin* French, they were re- 
mow'd, with great pomp, to the entliodr.d 
of !la\<uiiia]i. in Cuba. The chains which 
In* li.id worn, lie k< pt hanging in In- cab- 
PM’t. and lequ* sted that, when* he died, 
tlie\ might !h buiied in Ins gia\e. A 
s|»l« ndid i.ioiumient was erected ill honor 
of hiin, m a ( 'nithu'i.m cement at Se- 
\ ill*-, win ie h»- bod\ ua- fust deposited. 

In tic* \ i«or ot* iiianhood. Columbus wap 
of MI i Mgagllltf prt -cnee, tall, W«JI formed 
and iim-ciilar, and of an elewited and dig- 
nified deineaiini. Ills nsagi* was loiur. 
In* no-e aipulme, Ills eyes liglit-iii.iy , and 
apt to enkindle III- whole countenance* 
had an air of authority, ('me and trouble 
bad tumid lus hail white at 30 years of 
age. He was moderate and simple m 
diet and nppuiel, eloquent in di-s oiirsi , 
engaging and affable with strangers, and* 
of i»ii*at a n liahlet less And scanty m do- 
mj-tic life. His temper was nsif uralLv 
irritable, Imt he subdued it by the he- 
im vole.Mce and generosity of Jus heart. 
r rinoiiglioiit lus life, he was noted fora 
sjiici attention to tire offices of religion ; 
noi did lus piety consist in mem ion ns, 
hut partook of that lolly and solemn cn- 
thrisia-m. with winch Jus whole character 
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was strongly tinctured, ' Of a great and 
inventive genius, a lofty and noble ambi- 
tion, liis conduct was cliarueterized by fhc 
grahdeur cd'liiw views and tin; magnanim- 
ity of Ins spirit. The treatment which he 
experienced from hjs court showed that 
ingratitude is not eotiiined ' to republics. 
The two men who haw* probably done 
most, in modern tunes, to change the face 
of the wot Id have beoif Italians — ( /olumbuH 
and Napoleon. — For further information 
respecting the life of ( 'oiiiinhns, we refer 
the rcuriiT to the Lite of t'olumhus (ui 
Italian), by Boss (French translat. Pjy is, 
* 1H!24) ; Columbus and hit Discoveries, by 
Spotorno: Memonals of ('oluinhus (orig- 
inal writings of (\>liunlms, translated iiom 
the Spanish and Italian, London, lSti4); 
and Codin' Diplomat ico Colomtm . hnvricano, 
(icnou, Irt&I, 4to. Navniete’s ('ollcdum 
of the Voyages of Discovery made by the 
Spaniards (collected .from the archives), 
Madrid, 4 \oK 1 to., and French, Pans, 1 c*‘2m, 
contains tlie journals of ( v olumhiis, and 
man) letters, then first printed. The 
latest ’acrou lit of the groat ilwMnnrr js 
W ashington IrvffigV Lite and \o\ages of 
Columbus, 3 uiki-vti., New N oik, 
abridged bv the same, 1 vol. l*hno,i\ew 
York, \WA 

Com wm s ; a post-town, «ind seat nf 
the government of the state of Ohio, in 
Fiaiiklui comity, on tl east bank <«f the 
Snoto, lo r * »«• »- j.h* of the state, 4.") 
nnk*s N. of Chilheoihe, ltd N.K of Cm- 
einuati : lat. .‘Id'’ Y iV;*lnii. Kf S \V. ; 
imputation, m about 1300. It was 
first laid out m JHP2, and .is ple.iA.mlly 
situated on rising ground, jiM below the 
•onlluence of Whetstone r:\ei with the 
Scioto. It contain* a buck *tafe-liouse, 
an edifice for the public oiliees of the 
state, a pcnitentiar), a maikot-J muse, and 
three printing-oftices The statc-hou^e is 
built on a public square, situated in the 
centie of the town, and comprising ten 
acres; and the ciqiola commands an e\* 
tenswe and delightful landscajie, over a 
finely \anegatcd country. 

Oummcm.a, Lucius Junius Modcrutus, 
the most learned pnictical writei on agri- 
culture among the ancients, horn at Ca- 
«diz, in Spam, lived about the middle of 
the first centurv, and wrote twelve books, 
which are still extant, Dc lit Rnstinu one 
of which, on gardening, is m veise. Hi* 
treats, in this work, of all branches <jjf agri- 
culture. lie also wrote a Imok on the cul- 
tivation of trees. The lw*st edition is by 
Citisner, m his collection Scriptures R(i 
Rustic te, Lcipsic, 1735, ‘J vols. quarto. 

Column (cohtmmu Lat.), in architecture; 


a round pillar. In the earliest periods of ' * 
the worjd,. the column waft merely thfc 
trunk of a tree, or its imitation in stone, 
used to supjMirt the roof. The jiarts of a 
complete column arg its base, on which ft 
rests, its Italy, called the shn)), and its 
head, called the capital. Column^ am 
used to support tin 1 entablature of an orderj 
which has also its proper division. (See 
Jhchitcclure and Order.) ‘ In the most an- 
cient times, columns of wood were the most 
usual, as lieing the most easily wrought 
J ii countries like Egypt, where tardier fit * 
for construction is scarce, and stone*ubun- 
Vlfint, flu* latter became the principal mil- * 
terml l*or columns, and those of Egypt are 
remarkable ior the beaut) of their vvork- 
niauslup, and the durability of their materi- 
als. The (hecks used marble of the finest 
kind, with which their lountry alnmnd- 
ed, foi their eoliunns; and • other na- 
tion‘s, the stone oi material of their coun- 
try. The < Greeks properly considered tire 
column :ls an essential pint of the archi- 
tecture of their temples, and* never Used it 
as a mere decoration. Tin* manner of 
constructing the columns of all the order's 
le.sts upon similat principles. The) are all 
divided fhto three ])iimary parts or divis- 
ions, the base, the shaft, and the capital, 
except the Doric order, winch has no 
base. The * »vvc*t or thickest j>art of the 
shaft is used hv architects as the universal 
s •ale of *:. i ml ol a<, nrc all the ineasiiics 
which regulate and detenu me heights and 
projeefon- are taken ; and tins standaid 
oi scale must he uiidei stood before am 
airlutertuml design can !>v commenced. 
The universal aichitecMual scale /.i,arid i w 
calltd, u dutmdn\ being tin diameter of 
the lowest or largest part of the column; 
anil, unlike the foot, inch or yard, is as 
vanous as the sj/e of columns. By the 
diameter, of course, is meant that ui 
the ciirli* which forms the bottom of the 
column. Half of tins diameter, or the 
length of the’ radius which forms the eir- 
ele, is called a moduli and is used, ns well 
ns the diameter, as a pumarv standaid of 
mensuration, |»> some writers upon nieln- 
teetme. These measures of length aie 
subdivided as follows, name]), t fie diam- 
eter into (>() parts, and the module into 3d 
paits, each part being tin* same m length, 
which are called niinuhs. Both iucumiiii- 
trnns are tin* same, wdy under (lifleieut 
denominations ; ns, for instance, one au- 
thor says a column, which always includes 
the Ikiso, shaft and capital, js six diam- 
eters, twelve minutes high, wIiTk* anotjn i 
would say of the sunie eoliium and Us 
admeasurements. that it is tvvehc nrwluies 
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and twelve minutes, 1 »otl i meaning the 
Helfttiamt 1 dimension. The Doric column 
has no base. Tlie Ionic column 1ms one 
peculiar to itself’ called the ,‘htic, which, 
with that of the Corinthian order, is dc- 
wtiIkh! under the .illicit* Architecture ^Gre- 
cian Stifle of. Tin 1 shalts,of the different 
order* differ in height, and even in \unous 
examples of die Mine onlei. as iun\ he 
seen in : In * .mu les . Jrchkaturc anil Onln. 
The capital" ,ue a No as varioii". (’oliimiis 
are eithi i plain or fluted ; and the flutes 
*nnd inaiuiei of dividing them an* thderept 
iri the *1 hint* .uni ( ’oimthiiin order". r riie 
]i*iiic flutf sinuch ri*"omhle the Corinthian/ 
and, in in.uiv instance", an* exact h simi- 
lar. Twisted, spiral and nistieufed col- 
umns, likt* those of Boirummi, in \ annus 
budding" m Kouu 1 , anti the Ruldarchiuo of 
»*sf. Peter’s, ait* in had tttste, and to he 
avoided. Columns .ire also t»ften ii"etl toi 
monuments, as well a< lor arcl»itt*ctiirul 
stippoits; hk** tin* Trajan and AntoiUMe 
folumn* m Konex am! that called tie* 
Monununt , oi L* union. Then* an* al"i» 
t vtfrunamutif * ndumn. s\ lik»* that which 
Catharine tie* Medit i elected ip the Halle 
an BN*, in Pans. The Homans had their 
tolumna htlhra . which was nem '^}n tem- 
ple of Janus, and limn wh’m v..u wit" 
proeluimed lw tie* eniMil cas'iug a pit elm 
from it towaul" .!y cnui.tit of trail * ru*- 
mv ; also (hct.nabgical , o 1 ti,rti.\. \,i. icon 
thev inscribed hi"‘iirual »\»iiN aeconhi.^ 
to die onhr of* time. The} had iNu a 
iuUnl column, which wa" « ier*ed i. t !i«- 
vegetahlc market. *ind contained m in 
pedestal a neiptaele h»r inlan*" tint were 
.iSiainlout d h\ then part nt". 1 See Ji/nn r/, 
Satire vi. tiOl.j 'The hirul tulumn w«n 
one on which the alien uts^rngravi <1 d.eii 
laws, tht; limitalm or Unninanj (ultima 
li miked tilt* hnundaix of a state oi piov- 
nice; the manubud column was omameV- 
etl with trojdues and "poil" taken tioni the 
eneniv, the rostial Htlumn with tin pmvvs 
(rottni] of the ship- obtained c» a "imdar 
rfiaiint). Tin tirsf rolumn o» this de- 
scription was that whit h was ereeled in 
tlie cnpilo!, on the occasion of the naxal 
victor} winch ( ’mils Dmlhii" f>htane*d >vei 
tht* Cartlia min. ui". It i" now on the hah 
ustradc of tin* grand staircase of the ( ’nin- 
pidoglm. \ulU"1in raised fotir.det mated 
with the pl«»W" of tin* \t‘""t*l" which wen 
taken from I 'imputra. Two were aNo 
erected to the honor of Cam- iMemo-, fm 
a naxal victor} over the Latins and \u- 
tiatett. The Sepulchral i olinnn w .*i" Hex filed 
ujK)u a p^fuilelire or tomb. with an <*}iitaph 
engraven ujkhi its shaft. 'Fiji* triumphal 
column wa- erected hv the Homans n, 


conunemoration of a conqueror to whom 
had Iteeii decreed the honors of a triumph. 
The joints of the stones wen* concealed 
l>v crow ns obtained hy military conquests 
The columns of Trajan an<l Antonmt*, 
bt sides their sjMTific objects, an* also tri- 
umphal columns. The British parliament, 
when they voted the magnificent |mlacc 
of Blenheim to the great duke of Muil- 
in >rou »:h, also erected a triumphal column 
tu the park. On the lohr sides of th** 
ped«*"lal me inscribed descriptions of the 
vietoiic" of that great commander, and his 
static is ii|ion the ulmcqs, supported l»y 
fljrnii's of captured enetnies, and sur- 
louudeil l»x trophic". The mil harp column , 
or milharium annum, of* Koine, was ong 
mall} a column of white marble, whul 
\u»nstU" erected near the temple of Sat- 
urn. m tin: for mi i, as a centre w lienee the 
account of the mile" began in the’vcalcit- 
l.ition of distances from the at}. This 
celchiated <*olimin is Mill in eve-tewe. 
being pl.ieed oil the st} lohate ill front of 
tin* Campidoglin, ihe modem capitol of 
Rone* It i" a "horl o/fmnn, with a Tin 
c.m capital, and ha- a hail of hiou/e, as a 
s\ in hoi of the gloln\ It was calk'd golden, 
t irlici I localise it w a- once gilded all oxer, 
oCat least the irlohc and ornamental ac 
n ""ono" \" a companion to it i" a "ini-* 
dm column, lteaimgon it-, summit a vinc 
cnnt.frning the "le- of Ti.'j.m. Anions 
tlie prmaju' *i"id.itid < oiniucniorativt 
oi Uiumph.ii lolmiui" now remaining i fc 
/ , «»my/#7*.s pdlail oi column, at Akwan- 
« It i.i, in l.gvpt Opinions have differed 
much .1" to "l.e d.itc til' it** election, and 
to who"e ine'.ioi} it was raided. ItsMxk* 
i" that of die n«e of hiodetian and o 4 ’ 
tin loe i*]» empue. Jhiirniving" and di 
si npiioii" of this au< lent monument in«i\ 
b* found m the wmks of Dcnon, and otic* 
tl.ivelli‘1" m P^Xpt. It is of r J'liehai 
granite, of tjn* Coimtliian older, and, in* 
coi ding to the l»est authorities, measuie" 
ivj I* ei in the shall, about a f**et m tin 
h»"e, 10 tert :n the pedestal, and flofn 10 
to 11 in tin* cajutal. \ (In-ek . 'iiscriptn'i 
was di"i*o\eri d hv ihe British, w ho were 
tin re .it th** tune of Mr Ralph Abera-orr* 
hie, which dedicates it to the emperor 
]>)oc lei inn, miller the «ro\ ernment «#f tbr* 
prefect Pnrtius. The opinion sustained 
hv its eonAion name, tliat n was elected 
hv <*»*sai to cofiiirieinor.ite liis victor} over 
Pompey, lias had respectable siipjiorti'N 
Ih non and sorni; other writers have sup- 
posvd it pait of ah iinmeiiHe hurlding, of , 
vv lii* h they tinre the nuns adjoiiiiiig. h 
has been sometimes thought to coniincm 
orate the favor" of \*!nan to tin- city, 
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and still more frequently those of Scvenw j 
while some writers ascribe its erection to 
Ptolemy Philadelphia*, in memory of his 
queen ArsinoP ; and others to Ptolemy 
Kuergetes. The 7 Vegan column w one of 
- the most celel »rated monuments of anti- 
quity. Its 'height, including the pedestal 
and statue, is 132 feet. This monumental 
column was eroded in the centre of the 
forum Tnyani, and dedicated to tin* em- 
peror Trajan for his decisive victory over 
tin* Dacians, as is testified by the inscrip- 
tion on the pedestal. It is of theJ Bone* 
order, and its shaft is constructed? of 34 
pieces of Greek marble, joined with 
cramps of bronze. For elegance of pio- 
portion, beauty of style, and for simplicity 
and dexterity of sculpture, it is the finest hi 
the woild. The figures on the pedestal 
an* masterpieces of Roman art. It was 
formerly Mirmounted by a statue of Trajan, 
which has Iieen succeeded by a statue of 
St. Peter. Tin* column of the t mptror 
Photos is near the temple of Concord. It 
iss of Greek ltmshle, iluted, and of the (\»- 
rintlimu order, 4 feet diameter, and 51 tcet 
high, including the pedestal. The .7n/o- 
nine column \\n<* elected by the Roman 
senate to the gloiy of Marcus \un*hus,fnr 
Jus victories ovci tin* Murromanni, m tin* 
iciun of (Nanmodus. Aurelius afterwards 
•dedicated it to hi* futhcr-iii-hiw, Vntonmiis 
Pius. Accoidmg to a rii* i*l ndnicasmc- 
ment, made In J\1 de li» < 'oiidaiiiuic, tins 
column is lift Fienrh feet m henrht, and 
il in diametei. It is built cutucly of 
marble, and eneireled vvifn bassi rilitvi , 
wjiieh form 20 spirals around its, shaft. 
It has been well iljpsirated by engraving* 
and descriptions by Pietro Santi Raitoli. 
It is in cM*ry respect interna to that of 
Tr.i|au as a work of art, [»artieiil.irly in the 
sty le and execution ot the sculptures. It 
was ie] mired, in 1580, by Fontana, under 
the pontificate of Sixtus V. who placed 
colqssul statue of St. Paul upon its sum- 
mit. There is also in Rome another col- 
umn louring the same najnc, situated on 
the Monti* Vittorio. Its shaft is of a single, 
piece ojf Kgy ptian granite, 45 feet in height, 
, # iiiid 5 feet* 8 inches in diametei. Its 
pedestal i«* ornamented with bassi rtlicvi , 
representing flit* apotljeusis of Antoninus 
and Faustina, and other events relating to 
tin* history of Rome. It was repaired by 
Lamhcilnii. Pius VI iemoved tfle bassi 
rilitvi to the Vatican. There is an engruv - 
inf of it in the 5th volume of the Museo 
Pw-Clcnwntino. < )n one of its sides it has 
the following inscription : — “Divo Anto- 
niino Avuvstino pio AvroMNvs Ayuvs- 
tvs kt Vf.uv s Avovstvs filii.” Till the 
1 30 * 


commencement of the 1 8th century, there 
were to lie seen af Constantinople 2 insu- 
lated columns, ornamented with bassi ri - 
lievi, in the style of the Trajan column at 
Rome. One was erected in honor of 
Constantine, and the other of Arcudius or 
Theodosi us. Of the latter then* is nothiug 
left hut its gnlnite base, the column bal- 
ing been destroyed by the Turks. It had 
been several times damaged by earth- 
quakes, and they wore fearful of its falling. 
The Constantine column was composed of 
7 large cylindrical blocks of porphyry, and 
was originally surmounted by a statue of 
Constantine. Aftei* having licen several 
times damaged by fire, it was repaired by 
the emperor Alexis Comnenus, a» is in- 
dicated by an inscription in Greek. Of 
modern columns, that called the. Monu- 
ment, at London, which was erected in 
commemoration of the great conflagration ' 
of It if ib, is at once the loftiest, the best 
constructed, and the most lieautiful. It is 
a Dune fluted column, 202 fret high from 
tin* bottom of the }>cdcstal, which is orna- 
mented \flth bassi silivvi of Charles II and 
his court giving protection to the fallen 
city, and various inscriptions, to the top of 
tin* vase of flames, by which it is sur- 
mounted. There are, also, several smaller 
columns, but of beautiful pioportions, ui 
various parts of Knglaud, in imitation of 
the above, but mostly of the Grecian or 
pure Done order, ns the Anglesea column, 
ejected in commemoration of the Jiartlo 
of Waterloo, and tin* noble call of that 
name, in the inland of Anglesea ; the 
column at Shrewsbury, elected in com- 
memoration of the same event, and of an- 
other noble general, lord Hill; the Nel- 
son columns, at Varinoutli and m Dublin; 
the Wellington column, at Trim, in the 
* minty of Meath, Ireland, &.e. To the 
above h<t, we limy add the Washington 
nwnumuii , at Baltimore, on winch a co- 
lossal statue of W usbingtonluis lately been 
placed. The ornaments of the monuments 
are not yet completed (Februaiy, 1830). 
The pdlai is of tin* Giecian Doric oi- 
d«%\ and of very iikismvc proportions Jr 
stands on a grand base or zocle, and e* 
surmounted by a circular fiedestal, on 
which th»* statue rests. Thislaiseor/ocle 
of the monument is 50 feet square, mvI 
25 feet high ; the column is 20 feet* in 
diameter, and, with its sub-lmse, 130 * :, et 
hjgh ; the capital is 20 feet square. The 
statin* is 15 feet high, and the Whole height 
of the monument, limn the pavement, in- 
cluding the statue, vv ill be 17f i feet. As it 
stiuuls on if lull 100 feet high, this struc- 
ture rises 27(i feet alnive tide. Jt is con- 
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'titriicted of white marble, %vliirlu its slight- 
ly variegated, and is a very conspicuous 
object to even' one approaching the city, 
, whether by land or water. The statue 
greatly increases its effect, anil giv es 
finish aiul lM*nufy to the whole stiuct- 
ure. A flight of steps, on each side of 
tile grand base, is to lead up to the door- 
ways. A broad frieze is to run round the 
exterior of the grand base, with a series 
of civic wreath-, each encircling a stai, to 
designate the states of the Union. In the 
centre of the frie/e, above the d<rt>r-wny>. 
are to In* large marble tablets, msenlied 
with the name of Washington. Bronze 
inscription", commemorative of event" hi 
tin* icvohition eonnected with the life of 
Washington, are to be placed on even 
front of the luise. The base of the col- 
umn above the great platform l< proposed 
to In- enetrcled with J'i colo""«'il bronze 
Murids, einhletnatie of the federal union : 
the faces of the. shields to Ih* ornamented 
with die arnuv f >f those states w hieli formed 
the federal eompaet, dwided by rims"ive 
sjH»ars. The attitude given to Kit* statue* 
represents the great man to wlgau the 
inoiiuineiiT is dedicated m tin* act of n- 
signitig his eomnn^ioM, and tin* authority 
with which hf- had been invested by hi* 
country, agsun into tin* hand*" of the peo- 
ple, having ai -compil'd led the «jieat object 
of Ins appointment — the fnvdoni and in- 
dependence of the Union. The mat hie of 
which the staim* i" formed i" of a very 
pun* Tviinl, free from veins and is a line 
specimen of the native white foiuntinn 
wlueli abounds in the neighhorhooil of 
Baltimore. The statin*, the win k of Mi. 
rausici, weighs IbA ton*". 

UolI’vi.n, in tactics . a deep, solid miss 
of troop.", formed by placing "eveinl bod- 
ic" of men behind nidi other* (actions, 
platoon", con i pa mes, "quadrnii", and e'en 
several battalion"]. 'flu* < olunm is < ltliei 
an open or a close on * fvvith interval", or 
Jhimng the sertjons close behind each 
othei): it mav he foimed either foi 


in a broken -or hilly eountiy, where a 
charge is intended; in which, physical 
force, given by the depth or the column, 
is necessary, and the fire of the enemy is 
to lie avoided us much as jmsmblc (which, 
on account of the small breadth of the 
column, is comparatively ineffectual), and 
also where a charge, particularly of cav- 
alry, i" apprehended. Though a eannon- 
bafl, and still more a grenade, in the midst 
of the mass, causes a greater havoc, the 
probability of lH*ing hit is diminished, on 
.aeediinf of the small front e\|M>sed. An 
objection to columns, founded on the dif- 
ficulty' of moving so dense a muss, and of 
(‘hanging it into a line, has lieen removed, 
in modern tunes, by the practice of making 
tin* columns consist of only one battalion, 
and by dis|H)siiig these single Irattuhoiis 
near each otliet in such a way as to sup- 
port one another by their fire, instead of 
unuiiffing them uselessly’ Iwlnnd each oth- 
er. By tla* tMial way of forming the col- 
umn" towards the centre, .these have re- 
ceivcd such a i no \ ability .and facility of 
dt*V(*lop(*meiit, that a line* may Ih* restored 
in two oi three minutes. Almost all bat- 
tles an* fouirht, at present, by such sinaH 
column", which, wjien the order m Inn* i" 
judged more foi the purpoH*, may be 
chained into line", and which, beside**, 
form tin* lie"tsijuaio" for resistance agauK 
attack" of eavaiiy, by presenting a front n> 
.ill sab*", and unite ncmy other advan- 
tages. In flit* (Ncm* of cavalry, also, at 
tacks may beinadt either in eoliiinn oi in 
line. The eha» , je rn cion* columns, w Inch 
i" in u^e pe.ncidfulv with the French, is 
of the gr. atest t'ffeet yvhen if succeeds * 
but when it fail", the whole body of assail- 
ant" <" e\po"cd to aimiiulation, oi to rout, 
a" no "Upport. no dev elopement, nor oi 
deily ict i cut, is po""il>le. r riie attack with 
eoliimnsat "(fine distance from each othei 
lu>> till" advantage, that, if the fiist divis- 
ion fails, the "ulrscqurnt ones may hjic- 
cced ; moieov'cr, the facility' of in.'UKeii- 
vinig i" mueli greatei. This mode of 


marching «v ibr attack By mean" of 
column", it i" j)o""ible to march in plao> 
wh»*re it would Im- impracticable to move 
with unbroken lines. They also mercan- 
tile forho mid steadiness of tmoji", both in 
attack and defence. The (hawing up of* 
the infantry in line is advisable, when* 
there is no olrslaele m the "ioiiimI to pre- 
vent advancing in thi" older , # or when tin* 
enemy is tp he received with the fire of 
inusketh, and when- cannon-balls and 
grenades are more to Ih* feared than ease- 
shot and musketry. Tie- order in mas" is 
to lie preferred where you have* to move 


attack is particularly advisable in assault 
hut square" of nilautry. JMarching and 
lighting in lines, however, are the modes r 
usually .practised by cavalry. — Column - 
roads are such • roads as may ho passed 
with all kinds of arms: when tin* ordina- 
ry road is ruined, thev an* laid out across 
the fields, and marked by poles with straw 
[jfdons). 

I’omb ( ramb , Sn\on) ; an instrument 
to separate anil adjust tin* hair, too well 
known to’ need description. We have 
no (‘(‘Ham authority, from either busts or 
medals, tlrnt cither the (Jreek oil the Ktrus 
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can woWn used this useful and omatnen- 
tal upp«»ntjage to their hair ; although, in 
most of them, it is carefully and gracc- 
. fully arranged. Nor in the articles that 
have been disinterred at Voltorrit and 
other Etruscan cities, where abundance 
of utensils and instrument* of the female 
toilet havp been found, ha* there Ikjoii a 
single comb discovered. Tliere is, tlirre- 
fore, no authority, with which we are 
at present acquainted, to inform us from 
whom the Romans liorrowecl this artichi 
of tjie toilit. Mam of their sepulchral 
. inscriptions are dedicated to their dressing 1 
maids ( onwtrires ). It is probaldc that the 
comlib of tfie Roinaiis were of ivoiy, box# 
gold, and silver ; hut, according to Guuseo, 
they were also of iron mid of hnmzc. In 
the work of that author, lhllt Ornalriri , 
there me several lepresentatioiis of an- 
cient Roman combs. One, in particular, 
at page <£t, that was in the museum. Set- 
tula, at Mihui, is a long one of box, of 
which tlit* handle is overlaid with ivory, 
and appears ty have Ireen ornamented 
with a small meander in gold. It has 
two rows of tine teeth, delicately wrought 
and well proportioned. (\inova and other 
modem sculptors have made great use of 
the comb in then female busts, trt which 
they add a glare and elegance unknown 
to those of the ancients. 

Combat, ni law, or Siv.lk Combvt, 
denotes a formal tnal,'hq|wccn tvwf cham- 
pions, of some doubtful cause or quarrel, 
by the sword 01 haloon. This IkliIiuious 
way df deciding conn oversees was, in the 
middle ages, very common, not only m 
criminal, hut a ho in civil causes. The 
form and ceirmofiy of the combat are 
dcscuhed in the grand coutumier of Nor- 
mandy. r riie accuser first swore to tin* 
t) nth ol‘ his accusation ; the accused gave 
. him the he; upon which he threw down a 
pit dgc of buttle, and the parties vvgiN 
committed to prison till the da) of combat. 
The legal combat belongs to the same class 
of absurdities as the formal tnul of wit < hes. 
(S'*c Duel and Champion.) 

Combination, hi mathematics, is the 
venation or alteration of any numliei of 
""figures, letters, colors, sounds, Ac., in all 
the dillerent manners possible. The parts 
combined are called elements . — The doc- 
trine of combination is that branch of 
mathematic* which teaches tin* results 
arising from all possible combinations, and 
gives rules respecting tliem , — Cornlnnatony 
analysis is the application' of tip* doctrine 
of combination to analysis, and constitutes 
a branch of science often very involved. 
A system of characters is appropriated to 


tliis purpose. Rjndenbnrg, of Leipwc, \h; t 
1778, gave' it the character of an inde- 
pendent science ; and it has lieen of im- 
pefttant service m relation to the higher 
branches of mathematics. (See Wein- 
gartner’s Lehrbuch der combinatorischv /*, 
Analysis, Lcipsic, 1801, 2 vols.) Permu- 
tations ure those combinations in which, 
each time, all the elements are used, and 
the object is to determine how often they 
change their place, for instance, abed , 
achd,bdac , &c. The number of possible 
changes or combinations is found bv mul- 
tiplying the terms 1, 2, 3, &e. continually 
into each other ; thus, 2 X 3==6 ; ti X V 
= 24 ; 24 X 5 = 120, &c. Thus tlic 
combinations oi‘ live quantities amount to 
120. r flie changes that may he rung on 
twelve hells amount to 470,001, <X)0; and 
the twentv-four letters of the alphabet 
admit of* 02,044,840,1 73, 323, 04?, 93H,000 
change^ or combinations. 

Combustion. It is not easy to give a 
correct defuiition, or to assign a general 
cause, of this familiar phenomenon. It 
may, b'Wcvei, he described as the result 
of the combination of two or more bodice, 
attendee! with a disengagement of heat 
and light. This description distinguish! * 
combustion from ignition, which is mere)) 
tin* result of an elevation of the tempera- 
tine, without any cheinwd combination. 
•I 'ire was formerly considered as an ele- 
ment, wlm h had the power of converting 
certain bodies into its own nature ; but 
tin* progress of chemical science soon 
showed i he enor of tins notion. • rhulifs 
celebrated tlicoiy was founded on tic 
hypothesis of the existence of a sub- 
stance which be called phlogiston. Ev- 
ery combustible body was supposed t«» 
contain tins substance, winch was dis- 
engaged by combustion: the loss of tin* 
phlogiston was ihc cause of tlio resid- 
uum being incombustible. The. heat and 
light Were attnhutgl to the violent agi- 
tation of the phlogiston at the moment 
of its disengagement. The discoveries of 
Muck and Priestley opened the way to the 
s>steiii of I .avoisier, w Inch, in 178.*, entire- 
ly supplanted the theory of Stahl. During 
\hc convei sion of solids into fluids, and of 
fluids into vapors there is a considerable 
absorption of beat ; wlien, on the.contran , 
\ii|M)iw and liquids an* Restored to. tin* 
fluid mid solid form, the beat winch they 
contain is evolved, und pusses from the 
latent to the sensible state. (§ee Caloric.) 
These views wen* assumed by Lavoisier 
as the Im^is of Ins theory'. Oxy gen gas 
was considered as a eonipomal of a pecu- 
liar liasis, united to the mutter of light ami 
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heat, and combustion as thr combination 
of oxygen with the burning lK>dy. dur- 
ing the combustion, the Uisis, combining 
with tJjc ’ combustible, augmented r its 
f weight and changed its properties : wjnle 
the imponderable dements of the gas — 
light and lieeit — wen' developed in the 
form of flume. But facts prove this the- 
ory incorrect. In the first place, all the 
phenomena of combustion take ]»laee, in 
many c:i-es, without the presence of ow- 
geu.* In the second place, there an* many 
cast's in which ovvgen unites with Indies, 
without the evolution of light and heat, 
as during the change of some metals on 
exjMisiire to the mr. And, further, then* 
me man} mstanees in which eombu-rion 
takes place not oul} without condenst- 
tion, hut when* gaseou- matter is actually 
produced from solid matter, as in the in- 
flammation of gunpowder. Besides, tin* 
evolution of light, if it were domed fiom 
the gas, should In* pi o| National to the 
quantity solidified, whereas it depends 
chiefly on the* combustible. Tin* first of 
these objections to Lavoisier* tlieon, 
which is vet generally received, lias been 
partly removed b\ inodifving the definition 
so as to extend it to several other bodies, 
lienee called siifijiortus of combustion (Sec 
ChnnicnJ Classification , ant/ *Vominrlaturr , 
vol. in. p. 1*27.) The liefniition winch we 
have given ot tin- phenomenon at tin* be- 
ginning of tins aitiele i- meidy a d«*enp- 
tion. Tlie question aii-es, \\ hence come 
flic iicrfit and heat ; The} me irtieialh 
n*terrcd*to the eniiden-atioii which i- al- 
inoMalwavs a neee— aiv corneqiienee of a 
chemical eoinhination ; but we have al- 
ready -ecu tjiat. in snne ca-r*, the} are 
produced where the < omponeiit |Kirt* ac- 
tual)} pas- from a -olid to a ga-eoii* Mate. 
It -eems pmbnhle, m the pie-ent state ot 
our knowledge, that the} mil} be iittnli- 
iited to the disengagement of the d'cfnc 
fluid. "In ever} elieiyiical cninhualinn,” 
sa\ s Bei/clm*, “then 1 is a iicimnli/ation 
of opposite electricities, and tin- neiitr.jh- 
zation pieiluces the heat and light in the 
frame manner as it doe* m the be} den jar 
or the galvanic batti r\ Hut to tin* it 
may he ohjeefed, that, if ejcctncit} were 
the cause of the • disengagement of the 
heat and Jight, the} would alwav- bear a 
fixeij proportion to each other. This i.> nut 
the ease: the eomhustion of oxvgen and 
iiydrogen disengages a very great quaimt} * 
ot caloric, Ijpt vriy little light; that of 
phosphorus and oxygon produces opposite 
results. There ih, then, no theory of com- 
bustion, at present received, which will ex- » 
plain all the cn cun wtai ices of this phcnoin^ 


rnon. If there be any one general cause, it 
. must be one which, like affinity, is modi- 
fied by the nature of the agents and tlie pe- 
culiar circumstances oftheir mutual action. 

('OMKi)V. (See Drama.) . 

Comknius, John Amos, a lw*nefactor 
of, mankind, by the improvements which 
he inirodiK'ed into education, was Itorr 
March J28, 151VJ, in the village of Comna, 
near Brumnu, in Moravia ; hence the name 
w Inch he assumed : Ids real one is not 
known, ills |Nir<*nts, belonging to tin* 
Mov,\v inn denomination, bad him educated 
M at llerborn. In lfilfi, be received an 
appointment as teacher, in Fulnck, winch, 
in Hilft, wits plundered b} the Spaniards 
ronienius lost bis papers, and all wlntd 
be pow»s-ed, and fled to Boland, where, 
in Ki'M, he wa- elected bishop of the Mo- 
lavmii and Bohemian Brethren in Lis*a 
In ltd I, lie published, at Ltssa, hi< Jmwr 
Jjinguarum ri scrota, a work which was 
tiaiislated, within k J(i }enrs, into 1*J Euro- 
pean languages, nl-o into Persian, Arabian 
and Mongolian. In tins, lje laid down a 
new s} stem for * teaching languages to 
eluldren b} the u-e of visible sign-, 11 
order to liicditatt* the learning of words 
His (hhs /uV/m.v, or the Visible Woild, was 
first published, in It Job, at N member!:, li 
Ifill, lie was invited to Knglmid, m onle» 
to introduce a luster organization into the 
'schools. but, a.- the civil war prevented tie 
ifccoiiijdi-huient tin- plan, lie went to 
Sweden, when* the chancellor Ovenslieii* 
liecmue hi* pat ion. In Ifiod, lie returned 
to 1 . 1 - — a , wild* he once more lost all his 
hooks and manuscript- on the hunting of* 
the town after die retreat of ( 'liarles X 
Cnmcimi- died at Ani-terdmn, Oct. J.\ 
107 i In the latter pait of Ins life, lie gu\i 
1‘iin-eif up to* religion* diem il*, nftei tin 
lasliioiiof*tliiittmie, and levered Bntmgno!' 
(q. \ .) a* a prophetess \deliuig !»ives 
tin; mimher of his wmks as jrj, but there 
me only o-l now extant. 

Fowl sock v ( lint.; as above, or as before^, 
an allii-ion to the maiinei of |K*rforimng 
some filmier |»as>age, the st}le of wine)* 
performance lias been already denoted. 

Tumi *i \ (ItaL; as it stands); an «\- 
jire-sion nupKing that the performer i- 
not to embellish tlie passage with am ad- 
ditions of lus own. 

I ’out ts. ( )f natural appearance, there 
me fi'W that have lieen regarded with 
more superstitious apprehension* than 
those bodies which occasional!} appear in 
-tin* sk}, luminous, like the star-, Imt gen- 
erally distingui-hed from these by a tail, 
ortiain of fainter light, bearing some re- 
semblance to a tuft or lock of hair. Of 
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tills, the Latin hame is coma, and in con- 
sequence, these bodies are called comets , 
to .distinguish tliem from the other lunji- 
J lianas which, whether near or remote, 
apparently fixed or movable, have not 
this tram-like accompaniment. Comets 
arc* one of the* three classes into wliicji 
astronomers di\ide those celestial bodies 
. tliat adorn the sky during the night. The 
stars, which retain their relative positions 
with regard to each other, and are at so 
great distances from the earth, that no 
means or instruments hitherto invented 
ran measure them, arc one class, — ayd a 
<l.i-s not apparently connected with our* 
sun, or denying light or heat figm that 
luminary. The planets, which change 
their relative poMtions among the Htars, 
and of which our earlh is one, lorin the 
second class. They an* solid tiodics, and 
not luminous m themselves, hut shine 
• merely by reflecting the light of the sun. 
The masses of the planets, their magni- 
tude^ and their motions, have been all 
d< trrnnned with the greatest accuracy ; 
and the plaee that any one of them will 
occupy at any1>rnpaseii point of tlflie, can 
he ruicul.ited with the "reatest ease, by 
any one acquainted with praetical as- 
tronomy. Tin* planet** aie, hi their mo- 
uons, governed by one iinitonii law. 
In die early ages, the planets were held 
to have certain lufluenc * upnfl null- 
v idunl^ and nations. The comets, which 
.ire more singular m thyr form, and more 
i .11 led in die tunes of then appearance, 
wcie slid better adapted for Ml [MTstitloUs 
purposes-, aridu aeconlmgly, we find tint 
their visits have been attempted to In* 
connected with die great, more especially 
the calamitous, ctents of nations. The 
appcnuticr of a comet is, however, no 
more n prodigy, and has no more influ- 
ence upon dic tate of men or of nations, 
than the apj.eaianee of the moon, or of a 
deciduous lejif upon a tree m spring. They , 
are so distant, anil either tlieir motions 
aie so rapid, or their substance is so rare, 
that none of them ha\ c lieen found to 
li«\e any material action upon such of the 
planets a> they have come near, although 
the planets have had a considerable intlu- 
M ence them. W hat the comets are, 

ni wiiat puqirtsi sthey serve in the eeoiio- 
iny of (‘reatioii, v\e do not know. As far 
as observation lias gone, they fire* subject 
to the same law’s as the planets, revolving 
about the sun in orbits or paths, with this 
difference, that their orbits are much more 
eccentiie,or differ much more* from circles, 
than tin* orbits Of tin* planets ; and thus, 

I w hile they approach much nearer to die 


sun at one time of their revolutions, they 
recede correspondingly farther from it at 
another. The time since men had ra- 
tional opinions on the subject has, how- 
ever, lieen too short for verifying, by ob- 
servation, the theory os applicable to the 
whole, or qven the greater number of these 
liodies that have, from time to time, made, 
their apjiearanee. Tycho Brahe was the 
first who expressed a decidedly rational 
opinion on the subject of cornets. Find- 
ing, by careful oliservation, that the cornet 
of 1577 bad no diurnal parallax, which he 
could detect, — that is, that its place, when 
viewed from the surface of the earth, was 
not different from what it w'ould have 
lieen if viewed from the centre, — he prop- 
erly concluded that i/ts distance from the 
earth must be greater than tliat of the 
moon, in which this parallax w as apparent 
to him. Tins was one step; and it was 
an important one : it removed comets to 
such a, distance from the earth, that their 
use could not well he supposed to be for 
if, or their influence upoif it very great. 
The general law of the inofkon of bodies* 
in free s|giee, as well as his own particular 
ohserv ations on the comet of ltidO, led 
Newtoti to conclude that tin* Orbits of the. 
comets must, bkc those of the planets, be 
ellipses, having the mui lit one focus, but 
far more . eccntne, and having then 
aphelions, or greatest distances from the 
sun, far remote m the regions of space. 
The idea thus thrown out by Newton 
was taken up by Hr. 11 alley, who collated 
the observations which had been made of 
all the twenty -four comets, of which nq- 
tiee had been taken previous to 1(>80. 
'flie results were abundantly curious ; 
with bill, few exceptions, they had passed 
within less rhuu the earth's shortest dis- 
tance from the sun ; some of them within 
less than one third of it ; anil the average 
about oriejinlf. Out of the number, Uni, 
nearly two thirds had had their motions 
retrograde, or moved m the opposite wav 
to the. planets, tfhile Halley was en- 
gaged on these comparisons and deduc- 
tions, the comet of ll>82 made its appear- 
tyicc, and he set about observing it with 
great care, in order to determine the ele- 
ments of its orbit. Having doue so, lit* 
found that there was n wonderful resem- 
blance I >ef ween it and three of hoi comets 
that he found recorded — the comets of 
] 15* i, of 15:11, and of !f>07. The nines 
of the up|ieamnce of these comets . had 
Im'cii at very nearly regular intervals, — at, 
least, the differences hud been only frac- 
tional parts of a year, — the average period 
being between 75 and 7*5 y cal’s. Their 
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dtet&ilcW from the sun, when* in pcrihelwn, 
or nearest to that luminary, had been also 
nearly the same, Iwmg nearly six tenths 
of that of the earth, and not varying more 
,than one sixtieth from eueli^ other. The 
inclination of their orbits to that of the 
earth had also lieen nearly the same, 
between 17° and 18° ; and their motions 
had all been retrograde. Putting them 
together, Dr. Halley concluded, that the 
comets of 1456, 1531, ](K)7, and 1682, 
were re-appearances of one and the same 
comet, which revolved in an elliptic orbit 
round the sun, performing its circuit in a 
period varying froi^ a little more than 76 
.years to a little less than 75; or having, 
as till* as the observation had lieon earned, 
a vanation of about 15 months in the* 
absolute duration of its* year, measured 
aecortliiig to that of the earth- For tins 
variation in the time of its revolution, Dr. 
Ifrdlcv accounted upon the sup]w»sition 
that the form of its orbit hud been altered 
by the /attraction of tin* remote planets, 
Jupiter and Saturn, as it passed near to 
.them; and thtnee he concluded, that the 
period of its next appearanee \\ould be, 
lengthened, but that it would certainly 
re-appear in 1757 or 1758. Its doing so 
was, of course, the fart that wjs to In* 
decisive of tlnvirbits of comet-, and that 
they were regular and permanent bodies, 
obeying the general laws of matter. Hal- 
ley did not live to sec the verification of 
liis prediction : he died in the year 1742, 
at the advanced uge of 81. Soon after lu-» 
death, Clairnulf, D'Alembert and Killer, 
three of the most einua*nt mathematicians 
of Europe, set about the solution of vvlmt 
is called “ the problem of the three 
Jxalies 'that is, to determine the pntlis 
dcscrilied by three bbdies, projected from 
three given points, in given directions, and 
with given velocities, jheir gravitating forces 
lieiug directly as their quantities rff inattei, 
and inversely ils the squares of their <hs- 
, tancf*s The object of tins problem is to 
find the disturbing efforts that tin* bodies 
composing tin* solar system have upon 
each other : and it applies to comets, when 
withm tin* limits of plam*tary action, qs 
well as to the ]ilanets tliemselves. After 
some errors, into which all the three had 
been led, and winch gave a result that 
seemed to overturn the w bole doctrine of 
* gravitation, C I amuri t succeeded m obtain- 
ing an approximate solution, which agreed 
with and confirmed that theoty. Having 
done so, he applied it to the calculation 
of the disturbing influence of Jupiter and 
Saturn, which llalley had predicted w r ould 
retard the comet of 1682, in its re-apjiear- 
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ancc about 1758. The results of Clair- 
flult’s calculations were, that the comet 
would lx? retarded 100 days by the attrac- 
tion of Saturn, and 518 dayp by that of 
Jupiter, so that it would not come to tile 
]>crilielion, or point of its orbit nearest the 
sun, till the 13th of April, 1759. Clairault, 
however, fixed certain limits, within which 
lus calculations might prolwibly 1 m? erro- 
neous. It w r as eventually found that the 
difference between calculation and obser- k 
vation was less than that which ;lic as- 
signed. Clainmlt read liis investigations 
to tltf* academy bf sciences in Nbvcinlier, 
# J758; and,' in little more than a mouth 
afterwards, the comet made it* npjiear- 
anee ; and it reached its perihelion oil the 
13th of March, in the following year, being 
30 days earlier than* he hud calculated 
Subsequent calculations enabled him to 
reduce the enoi to 19 days; and, though 
the calculations of the disturbing forces 
wen* only approximations, enough had 
been done to jirove the return, and deter- 
mine the orbit of one comet, and give 
every, reason for concluding that all com- 
ets, ln*fog bodies ot the same class, aie J 
subject to the Minus general laws a- the • 
planets, and only van liom eqeli other in 
the proportion and magnitude of their or- 
bits. There was one timber confii na- 
tion. Clairault bad calculated thui tin* 
node of the < oiuet's orbit, or the point/* in 
winch it cut the plane of the orbit of the 
earth, vvould advance 2° T? in absolute 
space, fir i° 2tK more than the equinoctial 
points, the precession of* which, in de- 
tune of tin* comets revolution, was 1° 4' ; 
and observation gave exactly the sane 1 
result ; so that the only difficulty that re- 
mained in tin* dortmieSif comets was in 
the estimation of the distill hunees to which 
they an* exposed from the other bodies of 
the system, more csjieciully in the parts s 
of their orbits most remote from the sun, 
where their motions are comparatively 
slow. Along with the period of tins 1 
comet, and its perihelion distance, the 
magnitude and form of its path were. * 
known. Estimating the mean distance, 
of the eurth from tlie sihrat 95,000,000 
miles the mean distance of this comet is 
1,705,250,000 miles; its greatest distance " 
from the sun, 3,355,400,000 ; its least dis- 
tance, 55,100,000 ; and the transverse, ,oi 
hugest diameter of its orbit, 3,110,500,000.. 
Therefore, though its aphelion distance be 
great, ita mean distance is less than that Vp 
of Ilerschel ; and, gn*at* us is the aphelion 
distance, it is but a very trifling fraction 
less than one five thousandth part of that 
distance from the still, nearer than which 1 
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' the very nearest of the fixed stars cannot 
}* situated ; and, as the determination of 
their distance is negative and not positive, 
— a distance within which they cannot he, 
and not one at which they actually are, — 
the nearest of them* may be at twice or 
ten times that distance. The comet of 

• 175f) is, therefore, a body lielonging to the 
solar system, and quit* 1 without the attrac- 
tion of any body which does not lx ‘long 
to that system ; and, as this is determined 
of* one comet, analogy points it out as 
being the case vyitli them all. — Besides 
the comet of 1751), of which there Haves, 
Ix'en four authenticated returns, and which 
may Iks expected again alxxit I8&3, there 
are two others, of which something bke a 
return lms been traced at long internals. 

f >nu of these passed its jx'rilielion at about 
8 o’clock {Hi the morning of the (ith of 

• July, 12t>4, reckoning mean time at (Ireon- 
wich ; ami again, at a little past H o’clock, 
on the evening of tin* 21st of April, 1550. 
Thus its period is about 202 years, and 
it may be expected in 18 IK The peri- 
helion distance, however, of tins comet, 
whirl i was more than half that ofj the 
earth, in 120 l f had diminished au eighth 
part by 1550; and, as tins must have 
caused a great elongation of its orbit, and 
a*, from the length of its period, it must 
go iar into the legions of space, tjiere is 
no knowing how hot]) tin* time of its rev- 
olution, and the form and portion of its 
virhit, may have been altered. — The other 
comet, in the elements of whose orbit 
there is a similarity, from winch its iden- 
tity might he with piobathhty inferred, 
appeared in 1532, and again m 1001, liav- 1 
mg thus a period of about 12i> vears. The 
leturn of that comet should, therefore, 
have been about 17!)0. In that year, three 
eon lets made their appearance; lmt nei- 
ther of them resembled tins one of 1001. 
Two of them moved in the opposite direc- 
tion; and the remaining one was niogp 
than twice the distance from tin* sun m 
in perihelion, and its orbit at nearly double 
the angle with that of the earth. — Tla* 
eoniet denominated E nckt's conn l, which 
has engrossed tlii\ ])iihhe mind gcncraHy, 
and the scientilic world in particular, has 
ju«*ly claimed and received the careful 
attention of astronomers, since its nppuor- 
artee in 1818 engaged professor Enckc to 
consider the elements of its orlul. lie. 
was enabled to identify it with a* comet 
.desen lied hy Messrs. Med min and Messier 
in 1780, in the constellation Aquarius; 
also with a comet discovered ill 17D5, Jiy 
Mii?s Herschel, in tiie constellation (Ve- 
nus; and with the comet in 1805. The 
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investigation of the diligent professor ena- .* 
bled him to foretell its re-apptearanee in 
1822, and to state the probability of its hot , 
lieing oliservablef in our climatj. This an- - 
tidpation was realized by its discovery in 
New South Wales, in the observatory of * 
the* governor, sir Thofnas Brisbane^June 
2, 1822; and the accurate observations of 
Mr. Rumker, who discovered it. afforded 
Enckc the means of reconsidering the 
true elements of its- orbit,* and with addi- 
tional confidence computing its return for 
1825. This occurred os 'was expected* . 
The fresh data afforded by that return 
were carefully collated by the professor. 

It was qbservctl again on October 30, 
1828. This comet affords particular in- 
terest to the* mind of the astronomer, 
though it docs not offer a splendid object 
to lus eye. its orbit is an ellipse 1 of com- . 
parativ ely small dimensions, wholly within , 
the orbit of Jupiter: its period is about -• 
three years and three tenths — a much 
shorter penod than has hitherto appeared 1 
to comprise tin* revolution ‘of any other 
comet, with the exception oT one seen in 
1770, which did not satisfy, as for as ob- 
scrv atiqp lias been abb* to show, the pre- : 
diction of tin* jieriod of live, years and a 
half, which was attributed to it. In the* 
opinion of Enckc ami other astronomers, 
this comet may afford an opportunity of 
proving that the hoatenx op**ose a resist* 
mg medium to the motion of bpdies. The 
subject has been discussed in the Transac- 
tions of the astronomical society of Lon- 
don, by the able, mathematician Massotn ; 
and that gentleman offers reasons for eon 
sidornig comets capable of affording a* 
demonstration of a resisting medium in 
the heavens, though planets may give no 
indication of it. — Another comet, which 
encourages the anticipation of much astro- 
nomical gratilication, e. one which Biela 
discovered, Felv 27, 1820, and which was* 
afterwards seen by Gambart and dtheik 
It seems to possess ejaims to the attention 
of astronomers similar to flint of Encke, 
it being conceived to revolve about the 
sun in about six years and seven tenths, 
sumI to be the same as the coitiet which 
appeared in 1772, and tliut which appeared 
in 1800. Encke’s comet was in its peri- 
helion, by computation, Jail.* 10, 182!>. — 
Tla* comet of 1770, to which allusion lias 
lx*en made, would lead 1 us to conclude 
that w r c* are still ignorant ’ of many of the 
causes by which the form of the orbits of 
comets, &nd the times of their* revolution 
and return, imty he disturbed. That comet ‘ 
moved Almost in the plane of the earths 
orbit, having an inclination of duly about 
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a deguse and a, half; it had l>een observed served .from 1771 to JL780 were all direct. 1 ■ 
with {great care ; and the result of the ob * , —Being quite ignorant both of the rise of 
' twrvations was, tlmt it should roturrt about the cepjejs, ana their quantitiea of mutter, 

■ every five years and a half) Instead of, we can form no conclusion as to their 
.going out of the system, as nmybepre- effects, even upon tiic positions of the 
fumed to be the, case with those comets planets. ^ Hitherto, their influence, if any- 
that have long pt k rio<ls and eccentric orbits, thing, has been very small; for, within 
its greatest distance could not Ik* much the Emits that must be' allowed lor error, 
greater thiui that of Jupiter, while its mean even in the best tables that are calculated 


distance from the sun was not much more 
than three tunes the perihelion distance 
• of tlie earth. No comet, at all answering 
to that one, has, however, lieen again dis- 
covered; and therefore the, conclusion is, 
that there are, withm the system itself, 
causes which can completely alter the 
motions of these liodies ; hut what those 
causes are, other than the attraction of the 
planets, lias not yet lieen ascertained. 
,Onc remarkable difference between the 
runlets' and tlie plaifptd is in the angles 
which their orbits make with that of tlie 
earth. Leaving out the small planets that 
have recently been discovered, all the 
otheip are contained within n /one ex*. 


u|K>n an approximation, the whole of the 
irregularities arc explainable upon the hy- 
pothesis of* planetar}’ disturlronce alone;- 
and the system upj>ears to hate gone on 
,.jurf as .if there had Imon no comets in it., 
That the comets ure formed of matter of 
some sort or other we know, from tlie 
dense and opaque apjwurunre of their 
nucleus, ns well as from the action of the 
planets ujm)ii them ; but, ,is tlieir action 
upon the planets lias not W^i great, .nr 
even perceptible, we an* led to tlie con- 
clusion that they an* not bodies of, the 
same density or magnitude as even the. 
smallest and rarest of the planets. When 
a court is viewed through a telescope of 


tending only 7*<on each sale of the earth’s 
orbit ; and, with the exception of Mercury 
(by for the smallest of the old .planets), 
they am within half that space. But the 
orbits of the comets an* at all ]k>smI)Io 
angles; and 'the nuiiitrr increases witli 
tlie angle, so that they approximate to an 
equal' distribution, in all directions round 
the sun as a centre. The nmnU-rs that 


considerable powei,tlieic uppcuis a dense 
nucleus in the centre of the luminous and 
apparent!) vupoiotis r natter, of which the 
external parts ure composed ; and the 
opacity of this nucleus varies m different 
comets. Oil its first up[ieiiraucc, and <tuain 
when ’t recedes, the luminous part of the 
comet is faint, and does not extend far* 
from the nucleus ; 1ml, as if moves oil to- 


huve Iren observed are as follows: — l-ii- wards the }H*rilfelioii, the brightness ai- 
der 10° of inclination, 8; under 20°, 10 ; creases, and the luminous matter lengthens 
under 30°, 2(1 ; under 40°, .‘17 ; under 50°, into a train, winch, in some cases, has c\-* 
\ 47; under (iO 0 , (si ; under 70°, 79 ; under tended across a fourth of the entire cn- 


• 80°, 88 ; anil under !K)°, about 100. Tims 
by far tlie greater number of the comets 
have iheir paths out of the direction of 
those of the planets; and hence, though 
they be bodies of such consistency ufk tlmt 
their collision with the planets would pro 
tluee serious consequences, there is but 
little chance that such collision can take' 
place. Tlie comcta that have lieen ob- 
served have made their jwssages through 

1 very different jiarts of the solar system: 
24 have passed within tlie orbit of Mer- 
cury ; 47 within that of Venus ; 58 vviflnn 
that of the Earth ; 73 w ithiu that of Mars ; 
and the whole within tlmt of Jupiter. ( )f 
a hundred, or therealiouts, mentioned by 
Lalaiidc, uliout one half have moved from 


ciimferciice of the heavens. Bui, though 
the general fact of tip* increased bright- 
ness of comets, and length of their tails, 
with their approach to the situ, and the 
t onsequciiT inclination ofthejr motion, lifts 
been established, the ok-ervutions have 
not, been uniform oi minute enough for 
moving vvliat proportion the increase of 
irightness heuis to the increase of the ve«- 
loeity, and tlie dun motion of the distance 
from the sun. No doubt, all the comets 
of which then* are vvell-authenticuted ac- 
counts, of great brightness mid length of 
tail, have passed near llie sun in their, , 
penlielion. Thus tlie comet of 17US>, 
wlucli was not it fifth of tins earth’s peri- 
helion distance iioin the sun, had a tail of 


vv«st to east, in the same direction as the <>0° in length, as seen at Pmis ; while that * 
planets, and the other half in the opposite of I7&>, winch was more than half the 
direction. The direct mid retrograde ones earth’s perihelion distance distant, bad a 
do not appear to tbUovv each otlier accord- trtiin of only 2° or 3°. The length of tlte 
ing to any law that has been discovered, tail varies, however, , not only with the' 
f From 12iW to 1532, all that an* mentioned # time at which it is observed, hut with the 
wLre retrograde ; and live that were # oh- place of observation — a difference prol)- 



ablydepeadirtg oh (he* ditiferen&'of cteaa^ f «i 

? ness and purity in the air. The tail of * book)* iMSL Ww, nls^ tbe raanliS 
the oomet,pf 1759 was 25> long, as meas-,% edition of 

U mi at Montpellier, in the south of France, bunftl 8 £$ v©L $ tj. $10). /WMapMr’ 
and considerably more than that ns meas- "liufiiema^eil rplanjpfifreqg JVbnwjb JH&- 
nred at the Isle of Bourbon, in the Indtoh ' mim pour la JMemmatldn dm OMtai 
* ocean. That of 1769 was G0° at Paris, 70* des ComHeSj .by ‘Lfsgendwj (Faria* 1806, 
,at Boulogne, 90° between Tencriffe and 4to.); and OSbem^Mae Mafyjk dkSabx 
Cadiz, and 97° at Bourbon. Generally ernes Kbmrfep mti tfgntr BookdMvng za 
speaking, they appear to be brighter ana bereckrun (Wehnal’, 1797}. 1*' Place’s • 

liurger when seen at sea than on land, Thfarie da Motwemetit ft deia Figure des 
and in the warmer regions than in those Planties el des Cmtfes 'has* become rare *1 
nearer the poles. When the superstitious but Bibt, in the Additions to the third book 
fear of comets, as portending harm to4hc » of his Astronomy, p. 185, extracts thejaart 
inhabitants of the earth, baa vanished be- relating to the theory of comets entirely r 
fore the light of philosophy, that light was fr 6 m it. * . c • . * 


in some(ctanger of giving rise to fear of Comfort, Point. 

another .sort— fear of physical harm to Comfortai 

the earth itself, by the collision of some among the Ei 
comet that might cross its path. We lish descent. 


in some^ctanger of giving rise to fea 
another .sort— fear of physical barn 


Comfortable ; a very expr e ss i v e word 
nong the English, and people of Eng- ' 
h descent, ft is also' found even 


Jmve no evidence, however, that .such a recent French publication^, probabty car^v 
collision ever did happen, either with the ried to Paris by the innumerable English 
earth or with any other planet ; and we who visit the capital of France. Eve - *4 


have not alisolutely correct means of so 
calculating the place of a comet as to be 


ry nation has 'not oply certain words', 
which cannot be rendered ^precisely by 


able to say witlj^ certainty that, on a given any terms in other languages, but abo* 
day, during a given month, or even during certain ideas growing out of its customs, 
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a given year, it shall cross the orbit of a wants, $c., which do not exist with other 
planet. The motion of the earth in its nations, and which are the real cause 
orbit is, in round numbere, inure than a of this peculiar significance of banicolar 
million and a half of miles in a day ; and words. Such a word is amjbrtoMe, which 
as Clairault, with all his care, dyl not signifies more than a merp physical feel- 


come nearer the truth thap 19 days, mg of gratification. In feet, it has some- 
though the collision of a comet and the thing of the same indefinable and imtrans- 
earth should be calculated from any Intable character with the word home— a 
known data, the earth might, in fact, lie, word which expresses a vast deal of ffeel- 
at the tunc, far enough from the comet, ing, of a faithful pnd tender attachment. 


Indeed, though 'the flirt of the return* of A comfortable home is an expression, of 
*wo cornets he established, namely, Hal- w hich it would be impossible to approach 
ley’s and Enckc’s, ajid the return of every to a translation, in some other languages, for 
one, if not affected by physical causes that instance, in Italian ; as an Italian finds his 
lie beyond the limits or our present khowl- enjoyment ui the open air in his lovely\ 
edge, has been rendered exceedingly prob- climate, and has little regard for the pleas- 1 
aide, yet we can observe them for so short ures of home. Many circumstances may 
a portion of their courses, and these seem have cooperated to produce, among the 
so very apt to tie altered, that we ouglg English, their love of. Comfort, and the* 


not to speak of them with anything like 
the certainty with which we speak of the 
, planets. As fur as wc have been able to 
examine them, they appar to obey the 


means for ensuring it which we find in 
their houses. In feet, die comforts of an 
English dwelling surpass every thing of 
the kind amoilg other nations. We would 


same laws as the other distinct masses confine our observation to the dwelling, 


know nothing of their nature ; and as for *much greater m France. It is always 
their effects, moral or physical, we need highly interesting to study those expres- 

S ’ve ourselvcp no trouble about them, for sions by which a nation describes its haMt- 
ere is not a trace of the existence of ual likings or dislikiiigs, because they dis- 
■ such, effects upon any authentic record.— close, at once, the general dtyoskion of , 
1 Respecting the hypotheses relating to the the people. Such a one is cam/ortoWc. 

, structure of cometB, and particularly to The German, in a pleasant grate .of mind, 

' their tail, professor Fischer, of Berlin, has says he feels gemiuldick, or, of a person, er 
given valuable information <ia Bode’s As-* ist tin gemiUhlicher Mensch, The Ameri- 
vojl.hu. 31 « M 




<ofa person, say% ft 4»» 1(1*1 
man/* An immmng ana,,! 
‘ community is bis kjeal The, 
* to express great aversion, sgys, 

' The Italian dficpfar mmte ' 
) «s veiy characteristic of the 1 
thefcauon. Not only nations, , 
pmt also ages, have their peculiar expres- 
sions, which are highly interesting. 
f ‘ Comines, Philippe dc (seigneur d’Ar- 
jLgenton), bom, 1445, at the castle of Co- 
nfines, near Menin, in Flanders, passed 

* his youth at the court of the dnifs of 

* Burgundy, Philip the Good and Charles 1 
" tlic Boljl. He enjoyed die confidence of 

* the latter, and -contributed essentially to' 
his reconciliation with Louis XL He 
conducted other negotiations with equal 
sagacity, and, in 1472, entered the service 
of Louis XI, probably on account of the 
rash and violent character of Charles, and 
induced by the promises of Louis, who 
loaded him with marks of favor. After 
the death of Charles the Bold, Louis took 
possession of the duchy of Burgundy, sent 
'Comines there, and, soon after, appointed 
him! Ambassador to Florence, where, dur- 
ing his year’s residence, the conspiracy of 
the P&z4 broke out mid foiled. Coniines 

‘ displaced, on this occasion, tin* greatest 
activity in die cause of the Medici. He 
' W88 then sent by Louis to Savoy, lor the 
purpose of seizing tlie young duke Phili- 
bert, and of placing lima entirely under 
i the guardianship of the king his uncle. 
In 1483, Louis XI died. Under tlie fol- 
lowing reign, Coniine&tdiri not enjoy the 
same favor. Under the regency, he was 
made a member of tlie council, and took 
part with tlie princes in their plots against 
the ihild and wise government of Anne dc 
Beaujeu. He was involved hi all tlie in- 
trigues of the duke of Orlqpus, and was 
' intimately connected widi the old roiustn- 
’ ble Jean de Boprbon. A conspiracy, in 

* which he was engaged, having been dis- 
covered, lie was confined eight nioiitlis in 
mi iron cage at Lovhcs. lie was after- 

. wards tried before the parliament in 1488, 

* and pronounced guilty of having an un- 
derstanding with several rebels, and" of 
other crimes. By the sentence passed 
upon him, which seems m>t to liavc bden 

' eveertod, he was exiled for 10 years to* 
oseof his estates, and the fourth part of 
. life fortune was confiscated. Charles VIII 1 
’ employed him in several negotiations in 
Italy ; but? this monarch was too waver- 
1 ing and ifhprudent ; the advice of Comi- 
&p was li^tle regarded, and he received no 
reward but reproaches and dissatisfaction. 

, Under Louis XII, he seems not to have 
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annctivepart in affaim He died at 
Ai^entoM509. His Memoirs (most com. 
pk*e edition, London, 1747, & vok 4to.) 
are* valuable contributions to the history 
of the. time.' ,He relates, in tliem, th» 
events which occurred during his life* and* 
in most of which be had an active share, 1 
with great veracity, in lively, natural lan- 
guage, and displays everywhere a correct 
judgment, acute observation, and a pro- 
found knowledge of men and things. 

Comitia, with tlie Romans ; the assem- 
blies of the people, in which the public 
Imsiness was transacted, and measures 
taken in conformity' with the will of the ’ 
majority. They existed even under the. 
kings. In the time of the republic, they 
were convoked by tlie consuls’; in tlieir 
absence, often by die dictator, the tribunes, 
and, in extraordinary, cases, even b> the 
jiontifex vuirimux. Their chief objects 
w en', the choice of personal to fill tin? 
highest offices, legislation, the making of 
w r ur and ]ieuce, and the punishment of 
crimes against the state. For tfic first 
purjmse, they were assembled in ‘the 
campus Martius ; for tlie others, in the fo- 
rum, cupitol, or the eoiuitiuni. The emper- 
ors retained these assemblies for the sake 
of apfieunince, but used them only as in- 
struments for die accomplishment of tlieir 
purpo-o. From the division of the Rq- 
niun people into centuries, curiee amf 
tribes, the eonutia were distinguished 
into die coniitid cenluriala* curiata and 
tribute The most important were die 
comitia ccntupata, in which the people 
voted b) centuries. The) could lie held 
only on certain days. Seventeen days 
lief ore. ptr trinundinipiy the people were 
filled together by an edit*. On the day 
of die comitia itself, the presiding magi>- 
Xrate, with an augur, went into a tent be- 
fore tne city, in’ order to oltoerve dio 
auspices. if' die augur declared them ur.- , 
exceptionable, die comitia was held ; if 
not, it \vas jiostponed to another r day . 
Before sunrise and after sunset, no busi- 
ltess was transacted in the comitia. The 
presiding magistrate, on Ins curule chair, 
opened da* assembly liy a prayer, wliicl; 
he nqieated after the words of tli<r augur 4 n 
Then the subject of deliberation was 
communicated to the people, who after- 
wards separated into tribes and centuries 
In earlier times, first die equites, then the ' 
centuries of t\\o first class, were call- 
ed ujHin to vote* In later times, lots were, 
cast for die order of voting. The opin- 
ion of the centurv which first voted was t 
usually followed by all die rest. In the 
earliest times, eveiy century voted verbal* 

, * . 4 :^ 0 , ' 



eonctaded, in e«h o6ntu<3r, by the m$r of^M^^niw'' 

joritjr, wa» pftebtmed, by She '^tbevrtWaM oftAt»*t Inu: For fiwujtfnd* of 

the vote #f,thw century. The comitm it ba* jwrih»iMtte arteAttoF (be - 

was interrupted if any one in thft pasem- *anoitet' a wo»W! for. centuriei hfrchad ' 

kL. „«*« oHnhlrrui kv a £+ ^ «Mtl« nn'elui tbkittMw tutMn « A«ut 'iMflate 


bly wan attacked by a fit Of' epi 
(which was called, mr this reason, m 

1 : _.il* _ aIsi i.L _ 


tom&ialis), or if a tribune of the people isthmus of Dtf 


on the migroytM^can ; and,w late, 

studied I# ta cttt “thrtmghthe 

.* TVUSjot. Sail, Vm. •k^aV * 


pronounced his veto, and under some other < the ice of due., 
circumstances. ■ • 4 nations, it is a 

Commandery, or Commandry, among dition, and, from 
several otdeiB of knights, denotes & cer- meree down to Our own 
tain district, under the control of a mem- ha$ been India. The tin 



1 ' •-* i*i *i* _ a*_si r* .« «... • i% wv ‘ ... f.'a i » *.. , - « _ Jl. a / 

ntu tKtrov 
■ Of 

of corn- 

several orders of knights, denotes & cer- meree down to Our own VxhQffa Colchis 
tain district, under the control of a mem- ha$ been India. The limits of our work 
her of the older, who received a part#of donot allow us to exhibit thepmgrefi of 
die income thenefe arising, for his own "commerce in ancient dftteg. For, this we : 
use, and accounted ,for the res^ Then: refer* to Hecren’s Ideenl fiber Handd tend , 


are strict and regular comrnandeiies, oh- Politik dcr .Often Wdt f ideas on the Com* ' 
tained by merit or in order, and others ijiume and Politics of tne Anciedt Worid),. 


arc, of graces and favor, liestowed by «tlie 
grand master. There are' also command- 
cries for the religious, in the orders of St. 
Bernard and St. Anthony. 

Comme lIn, Jerome, of Douay, a learned 
printer in Heidelberg, who died in 13! 18, 
woh distinguished by his excellent editions 


ijiome and Politics of the AncieAt Worid),. 
1805 (see Heeren 1 and shall merely give a 
cursory survey of the principal commercial' ; 
nations of modem times. ' ' t 

I. EuRorfi, since the conquest of Tyro 1 

S Alexander, has been in possession of * 
5 commerce of tho worid^ and tyns se- *’ 


* tions, the words Ex Officina Sand. An- 
'dreana. 

Commelin, John and Caspar, uncle and 
nephew ; learned bot&niHts in Amsterdam. 
The former died in 1092, Ins nephew in 
1751. * / 

Commelin, Isaac, bom 1598, in Am- 


excellent editions cured it by its cojpnial system (see Cokh 
of Greek and Latin classics. His emblem ny), founded by Heniy thd Navigator ’ 
is a figure of Truth, und, on many edi- (q. v.), by jpran* of whipli it exercises the • 
tions, die words Ex Ofjicina Sand. An- monopoly of colonial commodities. By 


monopoly ot colonial commodities, tty 
this we understand the productions of the 
planting, commercial and mmingp colo- 
nies ; those of the last, however, only in, 
part, for the precious metals and' Atones 
can hardly lie designated by that name.* 
I’ll is is also true of the productions of the.*, 


stordain, was a historian, among whose colonics more strictly agricultural : Spices, 

j j * ■ a i.. j* j , ..n i '-.i» j j*. 


works, the history and description of Am- 
sterdam is still much valued. He died in 
1070, at Amsterdam. » 


East India goods of all kinds, dye-woods 
and cabinet-woods, drugs, cotton, apd 
especially coffee, sugar, rice, tea, 


Commencement. In ’ the colleges of are projierly understood bv this term, 
fe U. States, this term denotes the day The East Indies furnish chiefly cotton. 


U. States, this term denotes the day 
when the students foininciiee bachelors 


The East indies furnish chiefly cotton, ’ 
sugar, coffee, rice, fabrics of various 


of arts. In Cambridge, England, it sig- kinds, spices, und tea (from China) ; the 
nifies the day when masters of arts and .West Indies, cocoa, coflee, sugar and cot- 
doctors complete their degrees. *ton ; South America, the precious stones 


Commensurable ; among geometri- 
cians, aii appellation given to such quan- 
titiosor magnitudes as ran be measured 
by one and die same common measure. — 


and metals, dye-rfnods, cabinet-woods, 1 
drugs, &c. The consumption of these 
articles, which was formerly possible on- 
ly for die rich, has increased immensely 


immensely 


Comnumsurahk numbers , whether integers since the ocean became die liighw&y for 
or fractions, are such as can Ik* measured trade with tho East Indies and America, 


or divided' by some other numticr, without 
jauy remainder: such are 12 and 18, as ' 
♦ being measured by 6 or 3. 

* Commerce of the* World n This em- 
braces the whole subject of the traffic and 
intercourse of nations, and shows how 
. -mutual wants, occasioning the exchange 
, of natural riches for tjbe creations of art, 
unite Savage nations with civilized, and 
spread moral and social cultivation overthe 
earth.. In former times, commerce subdued 
tho sUppcs of Scythia and the deserts of 


pi yie course of the 15th century, and, 
more especially, since die English and 
Dutch assumed the first station among the 
colonial nations of Europe, in the begin- 
ning of the 18th century. Instead of be*, 
ing, as before, mere objects of luxury fpr * 
die liigher ranks, colonial' goods became 
necessary articles even for the lowest 
classes of Europe ; and an entwyravolu- 
tiou was produced in the civil iSua 
cal condition of that portion ofrtlve world. 
Commerce thus acquired jyr incompara- 


•» \t 


Mmiwi 


., » f ;, ./Jp T,? ' ■ t v'*; * . * • /. ■;' it .r* m * ».■ >; 

rj&ghfcr impahwice/pDfd/a more getie-, l 8 bo c<&ti*iy,which 1 mm boon already fully 
^weresk The class ( , of merchants, confuted by experience. Now wants 
tel b was, by this mums, Decreased in gave rise to> new energy and myv branch- 
ettraoidinary degree, soon formed a es of industry, in order to gratify those 
Ifif men, spread/over the whblc "wants, time increasing the productiveness 

. * , 4 — * J — of lalmr«;a^'rimuitaDeously, the pros* 1 

perity of the nations.* But it is object - 1 
ed that money, or the produce of labor, , 
which would .otherwise remain in the 
various countries, is sent away from them h 
in exchange for colonial goods. Very* 
true ; button if the express purposed * 
acquisition were not to procure new cn- 


L world, and Janimated by one 

* purpose— to iuaiOtaMC commerce;' and, 

; even among belligerent nations, the gov- 
^enunents endeavored in vain utterly to 
► aboSsb thp niutqgl dealings of merchants. 

•, Thus, as the intercourse of nations became 
; i more Mvely, v the exchange of ideas was 

* promoted, men’s views became enlarged, a 

* cosmopolitan spirit united distant rouinni- joy Aients, the object of all trade and all 


nities, and formed of the nations of Eu- 
rope, as it were, one great, civilized feni- 
• ily. Eqiujl results were prqduced by the 
increased importance of the colonial pow- 
ers (in late times, the two maritime states 
of England and Holland, in particular), 
arising from the increasing consiimptiou 
of colonial goods. For them, and, indeed, 
though in an inferior degree, for the othef 
colonial powers of Europe, die trade in 
the productions of the. colonies was an 
important source of wealth and power. 
Their great political importance* has exer- 
cised an extensive influence on the whole 
political condition of Europe. England, 
in particular, has ltecome continually more 
.powerful by its exteiiMve trade. It was 
therefore in the natural course of dungs, 
that, when die immense power of France 
was develojied by the revolution, and lhat 
country,’ under Napoleon, strove for pre- 
dominancy on the Eunqieah continent, 
foe greatest struggle should take place 
between France and England, a conse- 
quence of which was the continental sys- 
tem (q. v.) of Napoleon, wlio declared his 
purpose to be, to free Eurojic from the 
tribute which it was oblige! to pay to 
England for die eoronial goods which it 
received from her. England, deeming it 
.» absolutely essential to her interests to pre- 
vent the establishment of a universal mon- 
archy on tiie continent, spared no exertion 
tq procure the restoration of die former 
orelerof things, k> that she might have a 
freo intercourse with die continental ports. 


activity is, not to accumulate money, but 
to augment the sum of happiness, if 
diis object be attained, industry and trade 
have effected all that^they should do. Of 
course, no account can be reasonably 
taken of the small number of idle spend- 
thrifts, who, without laboring, consume 
their capital in gratifying their pleasures. 
But ft was won perceived, that, in the ex- * 
isting state of Eurofie, entirely to exclude 
colonial articles was utterly impossible, 
though recourse was had^to all kinds of 
substitutes. The enormous duties impqs- 
ed on die iniportatinn of colonial goods, 
as far ns the French jiowcr then reached, 
that is. throughout ncai ly all the continent 
of Eniojio, contnlmted essentially to ren- 
der it*^ nations poorer : for dic&e duties 
had to* he jiaid, while nothing of value 
could l#e given in ret uni j from wiiich cir- 
cumstance originated a most pernicious 
and immoral smuggling trade. But Na- 
poleon asserted that the English would 
not allow }e:n to make .jieaee, in which 
case the whole system would naturally 
liuve Is on changed.— In the l^di century, 
Great Hritairi* 1 uranic the first colonial 
I* v/er. It, Uiert fore, stands at die head 
p>f die commercial nations, who are all, 
more or loss tributary to British -art and 
industry. Willi mom than 23,100 nicr- 
tjiaut vessels, containing '2,4tiU,5l)0 tone, 
m lh27, it exported, m die year ending 
'Jan. 5, IH27, to the amount of £50,309,5156, 
and from Ireland, to the amount of 
£067,312; the* imports, during the same 


Without going hito tlio points at issue be- * time, amounted to £36,038,951, and into 


tween die two onmitrieh, die fact deserves 
-to be Stated, that the continental system 
called into action many kinds of industry 
•on tlio continent, and, in this w r ay, has 
produced important changes in die course 
of trade, resulting from die gr^it increase, 
of inanufactuim If we examine wheth- 
er it be actually true, as asserted in die . .... 

tiroe of thp coutineutal Hjrtuin, tl.at the ; 

l^naat use Or colonial g«Kwls must lieccssa- n , a t 1( jn m regard to tile different couulrk*, to the 
^ i"“ “**' ’* ““ * ’ "■ irtiwes. 


Ireland, tf> £1,420,027. Its commerce is ;# # 
hi a gn at measure,, managed by compa- 
nies. These coiupuiiics are the Russian, 
dr; Levant, the African, die South soo, 
and Hudson's bay companies, the East * 
India Company (q. v.), mid die Borneo, * 

Wf can .gtyc, iu the following pages, only a 
of iYk* ritgercul na- 


rily produpe ’‘poverty, it is easy to prove different artuSes. 





Solo and Banca company (for’ working kingdom* trade h ithe 
tfao gold, and diamond mines of Borneo, Cities. - fWn Scotland tSnghni an) bei 
pursuing the pearl fisheries at Sold and Ifid receive com, cattle, woollen and cot* 
.Banco, and working the thimines on the tion goods,' potash, granite, canvass jf^dnon 
last-named island). The chief exports of i manufactures ; the Scottish fisheries also 
•Great Britain are, to the north of Europe, fiimish an important article of wmrnerte. 
cotton, woollen and glass, hardware, pot- For tliese things, Scotland receives the 
teiy, lead, tin, coal, East India and colonial productions of Ireland, end articles of 
wares, dyestuffs, wait, and refined sugar, luxury, of all kinds^from England. Ire- 
In return, Great Britain receives from the land buys of Englapd and Scotland, wool- 
north, corn, flax, hemp, iron, turpentine, len, cotton and suk goods, East and .West 


^ COMMERCE Of fffe WaKLl) 

' -• vc "tux 


Ingland and 
woollen and cot- 


For tliese things, Scotland receives the 
productions of Ireland, apd articles of 
luxury, of all kind%.fiom England. Ire- 
land buys of Englapd and Scotland, wool- 
len, cotton and suk goods. East and .West 


tar, tallow, timber, linen, pearl and pot* India goods, pottery, hardware and salt; 
ashes, cordage and hog’s* bristles. * T» and, in exchange, gives its linen, hides, 
Germany, Holland, Fiance, Italy, Spain potatoes and "Other provisions, &cT The 
and Portugal, it exports cotton and wool- foreign commerce cn Ireland is, besides, 
len fabrics, cutlery, dried and salt fish, very extensive. It exports its productions 
pottery and glass-ware, colonial and East and manufactures to France, Spain, Por 
India goods, and all kinds of the finer tugpl, the West Indies and North America, 
manufactures. From Germany it imports for wine, fruit, sugar, rum, &e; The 
com, flax, hemp, linen cloth and thread, commercial intercourse between Ireland 


rags, hides, timber and wine ; from Hoi- and the north of Europe is mainly through 
land, flax, hemp, madder, gin, cheese, England, and its trade -with the East passes 
butter, rags and seeds ; from France, wuie, exclusively through the* some channel, 
brandy, lace, cambric, silk, ornaments aud The chief articles of expo* from, Irolalict 
fancy goods qpd fruit ; from Italy, Spain are linen, potatoes and other provirions, 
and Portugal, silk, wool, barilla, sulphur, corn, wli&koy, heAings and salmon. How 
salt, oil, fruit, wine, brandy and cork. To great the coasting trade of England is, 
Turkey it sends cotton and woolleu goods, may lie seen from the following table — 
hardware, colonial and East India goods, . r _ 

-Viad, tin, iron, docks and watches ; receiv- Entries, inwards and outward* of the 
ing, in return, coffee, silk, iiiiita, fine oil, roastmg trade of the United Kingdom, 
flyr-stuHs, caniets, &.e. To North Aiiht- > r the V™™ ending «>*'•■ 5 - chiding 
:cu it sends vfoollen and cotton inn.ii.fue- £• ^nel trade between Great 
tuns, hurdware, linen,* glass and other Britain and Ireland ;. 
wares ; the imports fhmi thence are flour, * inwards. 

“otton, rice, tar, pitch, ]»ot ajul ])carl ushes, Years Tonnage. Meut ' 

pto visions, ship-tin il>er, &e. The chief lROtf 8,408,211 403,411 

^imports from South America are cotton, 1*$7 8,400,255 / 488,038 

'biiles, skins, tallowy, cochineal, dye-wood, 1828 , 8,911,109 ‘512,584 . 

sugar, indigo, sums, &r. ; and the outwards. 

exports from England arc the same as llMg . ' ,icM<ino 

above mentioned. The same exports am sTmws " fEbS 

likewise sent to tlie West Indies; and, in , H >u / wVwonu * Vivioq 
return, Great Britain receives rum, coffee, 517)1 ^ 


Entries, inwards and outward* of the 
roasting trade of the United Kingdom a, 
for the years ending Ju.i. 5, including 
the cross channel trade between Great 
Britain and Ireland . 


Years 

INWARDS. 

Tomuis,e. 

Mat* 

1820 

8,408,211 

493,411 

1827 

8,400,255 / 

488,038 

1828 , 

8,911,109 

* 512,584 

1820 

OUTWARDS. 

8,209,399 

, 484 r <H)9 

1827 

8,791,002 
' 8.957,280 * 

513,959 

1828 

517,129 


toliacco, sugar, ginger, pimento, pepper, The foreign possessions, settlements and' 

imljgo, dye-stuffs, thugs, gums, cotton, colonies of Great Britain, of which it pos- 
mahogany, Campeachy wood, &c. To sensed 2d prior to the French revolution, 
the East indies, China and Persia, it sends and has gained 17 more by conquest, are 
woollen goods, iron, coppr, lead, tin, for- Heligoland, Gibraltar and Malta, with 
eign silver 'money, gold aud silver, in bars, Gflzo and die Ionian isles, in Europe ; its 
. # hard wan*, and a variety of manufactures possessions iu India, under the administra- 
(amoimting, in 1828, to £4,877,125) ; for tiou of the Eaj* India company, and Cey- 
whieh it obtains muslins, calicoes, silks, Ion, in Asia ; the Isle de France, or Mau- 
mnkeens, tea, spices, urack, sugar, coffee, ritius, with tlie Sechelles and Amirante 
rice, saltpetre, indigo, opipm, drugs, gums, isles, tlie cape of Good Hope, Sierra 
quicksilver, precious stones, pearls, &c., Leone, Caj>e Coast and Antiaboa, the 
diuouutiug, in 1828, to £8, 002,781). To islands of Ascension and St. Helena, in 
w the fcolony of New' South Wales, the com- Africa ; Canada, New Brunswick, Nova 
mon English manufactures ami colonial Scotia, Caj>e Breton, St. John’s, or Prince 
goods are exported,' and cxclmnged for Edward’s island, Newfoundland, HudsonVi 
' train-oil, seal-skins, wool, &c. bay and the bay of Honduras, in North 

- Among themselves, die three British America ; Berbice, Essequibo and DcnpuC- 
’ .T*. 31** * . ^ 





‘commerce Of the woru>. ; 


•: .rai % Ot South' America ; Jamaica, Barba- sghxony.whi 
■; doe*, Antigua, St Vincent, St Christo- *arid Portugc 


4§kxony/whieh $ sends to England, Spain 
’and Portugal ; and with Amerkg it faaa 
moreMntercnUrse than any ot^ter seapott 
• . Creiia^t, Tobago, Doiniriica/Trinidad and nf Germany. ‘ The trade in- linens, which 
v -*eBSunas, in the West Indies ; also foreign countries cany on with Germany, 

. Bermudas ; in Australia (q. v.), New passes wholly through the 'hands of the 
' SSotith Wales, Van Diemen’s land, and the Hamburg and Bremen merchants, to whom 
Y cMony on New Zealand, ami on Melville's all foreign orders are directed. The im- 
island. * portation of tobacco from America into' 

; * The most important commercial cities Germany is almost wholly through Brc- 
‘Vtrf England, besides London, are Liver- meu. Leijisic, the centre 1 of European 
s^ pool, Bristol mjA Hull ; die most impor- tradd with tlie interior of Gerfnany, and 
Z tant manufacturing towns are, Mancliest the pmcc of dejmsit for foreign and Saxon 
tor, Birmingham, Leeds, Nottingham, goods, lias, besides other mercantile privi- 
K t Halifax, Rochdale, &c. In Scotland, the leges, three fairs (at Easter, Michaelmas 
principal commercial places are Glasgow, and new year), to which merchants resort 
Greenock, Leith and Aberdeen. The for- from all parts of Europe, and from Asia, 
eign trade of Glasgow and Greenock ex- *and each of which lasts three weeks : 


from all parts of Europe, and from Asia, 
^nd each of which lasts three weeks: 


tends to the West Indies, the U. States, there is, twsides, at tills place, a comdder- 

-i._ n a : i •* n ;i i .ui.. l...* /• I rpi.,. .l:.P' 


* llic British American colonies, Brazil, and able market for Saxon wool. The chief' 
, the whole continent of Europe. The for- articles of traffic are Bohemian, Silesian 
.eign trade of Leith and Alierdeen extends and Saxon linen ; leather, hides, wax and 
to the West Indies, America, the Mediter- wool, from Poland; woollen goods and 
( ripiean and the#Baltic. The greatest com- pigments, from Prussia ; silks, velvets and 
mercial cities of Ireland are, Dublin, Cork, corals, from Italy ; leather, various manu- 
Woxford, Waterford anil Bcllkst. * farturcs ami dye-stufis, from Austria and 

Gernumy* On account of its navigable Hungary ; laces, silk goods of all kinds, 
rivers, die commerce of thjs countiy is ribbons, porcelain, watches, bronze and 
oobeiderable. fhe chief articles of exjiort othcT manufactures, including fancy o»ii- 


are .linen, linen yam, raw wool, rags, 
quicksilver, com, tinitor, flax, hemp, wax, 


cles, from France ; leather, hemp and flax, 
from Ifcissiu: colonial connriodities and 


*4ard, salt, wine and metals. Its imports manufactures, from England and Holland : 
are woollens, cottons and silks, hurdwure, and literaiy ]>roductions from all Europe, 
watches, tanned leather, leather giKnls, Then' is, also, in* Leipsie, an itnporttmt 
.lea, cacao, dye-woods, hides, colonial and horse market. Augsburg, by means of its 
** East India goods. The priricijKil j*oitb of agents and hapkers, is the medium of 
Germany are Hamburg, Lulieck, Bremen, mercantile, communication lietwecn Gcr- 

m* ... 1 T\ ■ r r • ■ .. •. .1 .1. - .1. .A fPL.. 


Germany are Hamburg, Lulieck, Bremen, mercantile communication lietwecn Ger- 
r rrieste and Dantzic. In the interior, its many and the south of Europe. The 
chief commercial cities are Vienna, Mag- exchange business of Vienna is commonly 
deburg, Leipaic, Frankfort on the Maine, traewirted hv drafts on Augsburg. It also 
Frankfort on tlic Oder, Augsburg, Berlin, dentes considerable advantage from the 


Breslau, Cologne, Nuremberg, Brunswick, forwarding of goods to and from Italy. 
Mentz, Botzen and Prague. Hamburg Frankfoit on the Maine, a place of great 
(q. vA in particular, is the channel through commercial actit ity, especially at the time 
which flows, for tlic, most p.V(J, tie* exteu- of • its two great liurs, in the spring and 
sive ^rade between Gfccat Bnhun imd the autumn, has, Inrsides, a very iin|H>rtant 


sive Trade Uitweeu Great Bnhun and the 
German states. By means of Vie rivers 
,/nimuqc into tlie Ell>c, the navigation of 
iwhich lias lately become free, the nuiner- 


business, owmg to the opulence of its old 
and new flanking bouses. It was the 
iwhichlias lately become free, the Dinner- central point of all the Rothschilds. In 
, ouh and valuable productions of Fppf*r Brunswick, considerable business is trans- 
• and Lower Saxonv, of Austria and Bo- acted in its natural productions, and man- 
‘ hernia, go to Hamburg. By the llavel, ufuetured articles, as well os ‘in foreign 
*. the Spree* and the Oder, its commercial goods. Its two great yearly fairs rank 
'f opdFfmoaw are extended to Brandenburg, immediately after those of l^eipsic and 
' Sikaua, Moravia and Poland. The bum- Frankfqrt. Great quantities of raw thread 
puss of Hamburg:, consists, in part, of die are sent tliithcr by the Dutch merchants, 
> consigunicnte or foreign merchants, and, and the strong beer, Called mam, is ex- 
it* a grent extent, of tlie purrha>o and sale ported to 1 various parts offtho world. 

*of domestic and foreign goods. Its money .Austria is entirely separated from Ger- 
t , tranatctiofii* are very considerable. Bn:- many by its system of impostg,an4 its 
men has important articles of export in mercial regulations. Its trade ismostb 


^ the p/oduct* of Westphalia and Lower ried on 


many by its system of imposts,aiid its com- 
mercial regulations. Its trade is mostly aer- 


ations. Its trade is mostly car- 
id, or on (he rivers.. , 



, / I V \\ £; ** si*' V. " :. ;, ' ^|1 

the store-house of Ijre inland trade of aH seed,flsx; bemp> too^fe yarn, woo&j 
Austria, haa quite an extensive commerce ten *Od/,cotton goods, fine Wo*k» of ajft, 3 
with England, the Netherlands and hacM&g articles, made of amber. Of<b$5 
, France, and important dealings with Italy, aiflprent commercial pfaces, Frankfort ojf: 
Hungary, Poland and Turkey. By the * the Oder jips three considerable furs. • 
way of Vienna, Gcfaiany* receives great Magdeburg sends corn’, linen, cotton goods, 1 
quantities' of rqw cotton from Turkey. , cloths, leather, salt and popper to Hamburg,*; 
The commerce of Trieste, in the Littorale, and to the frireof Leijjsic and&dnswicb. r 
consists chiefly in tlic exjiortation of Ger- It ha^ besides, a transit trade in cjpkmiel > 
man productions, and of colonial goods, goods, wine, grain, &c Wheat is ex- * 
which go from thence to the Levant, and ported from Bantzic, Which possesses thq ; 
the coasts of the Black sea. Trieste may largest granary in Europe; from Elbin- ; 
Ire regarded as die deiiot of the pi^duc* gen, Stettin, Kdnigsbeig, Ancldto and Ber- 
tions of the Levant It ip, also, actively Bn, timber; staves and ashes from Bant- 1 


and to the ftiraof Leipsic arid Brunswick, r 
It ha^ besides, a transit trade in cpkmiel > 
goods, wine, grain, d&c. Wheat is ex- * 
ported from Dantzic, which 'possesses thq ; 
largest granary in Europe; from Elbin- ; 


hons of the Levant It ip, also, actively lin, timber; staves and 

engaged in die importation of British zic, Memel W* Stettin; Hbrap,,flax and 
wares, and of die produce of the fisheries linseed, tallow, wax and bogs bristles from- - 
of Newfoundland. Except this city, the Memel and Konigsberg. Tilsit carries cm 
commerce of Austria is confined to Yen- a brisk trade in com, linseed, hemp and. 


ice and Fiume. The 'most considerable flax." The exports of Brunsberg are wool- \ 
places of inland trade in the monarchy, ten yarn, com and flax. Colbert? exports 
besides Vienna, are Lemberg, Prague, corn, and die other produce of Poland 1 * 
Briinn, Brody, Bojzcn, Pest and Cronstadt. The trade of Stralsund, likewise, consists , 
The allowed imports consist mainly of chiefly in the exportation of com. Of all the 
raw produce, cotton and wool, silk, rice, articles of Prussian commerce, the Silesian \ 


' oil, spices, colonial articles, leather, cattle, 
&c. The articles of export are wqgllen 
cloths, linens, conlage, mineral ppxluc- 


linen holds the first rank, and for the men- > 
ufaeturiri^ of it, the Silesian towns Hiiqdb- 
berg, Landshut, Scluniedeberg,Friedland, 
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rived from da* transportation of goods, 
especially of those of die Levant. Jn 
Bohemia, far the greater jiortiou *»f the 
trade is in the hands of the Jews, who are 
numerous in die country. The trade is 
chiefly in exports — linen*, woollens, silks, 
dye-wood, leather and gla>s. The glass 
is superior in polish and cheapness to that 
of other countries, and the exportation 
of, it is veiy considerable. It i& thought 
.hat the goods exported to Spain, Russia, 
die Levant and America amount to 
2,500,000 guilders, annually. The coun- 
tries with which Bohemia lias the most 
•Hmuncrci&l intercourse are Austria, I iol- 


bian section of Upper Lu^atio, are cele- 
brated. This linen is particularly in de- 
mand among the Hamburg, English, Butch, 
Italian and South American merchants. 
The imports' which have the readiest sale 
in Prussia are colonial goods, cjye-wpod, 
salt, Buenos Ayres hides, indigo, groceries, 
wine, silk, cotton goods, hardware, &c.* 
Hanover, is not distinguished for. its 
mercantile activity. The exports consist 
of horses, , honied cattle, lead, wax, linen, 
leather, salt, oats, barley, Amber, boards, 
and the ferruginous copper of the Hartz 
mountains. The linens are ordinary ; the 
table cloths and Osn&bruck damask are 


land, Spain, Portugal, Italy and Turkey. 
The exports are rated at from $5,000,000 to 
$(£000,000, and the imports (colonial goods, 
‘articles of bunny, &c.) at from $4,000,000 to 
$5,000,000. Prague is the first commercial 
city ofthe countrj'yR oichcn I icrg, the second. 

'Prussia, has likewise, by its system of 
prohibition; been separated from Germany 
“with respect to free commercial inter- 
course, especially since 1818. The* com- 
merce of this monarchy is promoted by 
the Baltic, W many navigable riverj, anil 
by canals. The commerce iii domestic 
productions is more important than the 
transportation and commission trade, 
which flourishes 1 mainly iu Cologuc, 
Magdeburg, Stettin, Minden, Dontzie, 
Kdnigsberg, Breslau, &c. Tlie exports 
by sea are grainy wax, tallow, wool, fin- 


inferior, in quality to those of Prussia and 
Friesland. Tlie surplus of the domestic 
consumption is exported to South (Ameri- 
ca through the medium of tlie Hanseatic 
cities. Th£ principal imports arf: English 
* Tlic 'extended frontier of Prussia exposes it 
verf much to smuggling. On this account, Prussia 
has boon lately endeavoring tu indued some of the 
smaller stated m her neighborhood to al»olish all 
restriction* on their connncreial intercourse with 
her. Some of the states haw acquiesced in this 
arrangement. These arc Bavaria, Wurlembejg, 
Mecklenburg, the Saion dukedamsJHcsse-Dann- 
stadt and Brunswick. Some of ♦hen ha\ c also al- 
lowed Prusbia to place her cus>* *** Wes on their 
outward frontier, on conditions, Gli^foyiig them 
a certain sum as a compa the customs 

which she will thus receiwf Some oth'r German 
Staley have united iogemor with similar . 'ic\v«, and H 
lorin the confedemr Central German , These 
states fire HanoveyHesse-Ca&e), the kingdom of*^. 
Saxony, and Oldehburg. * ' t / 
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, _ _jes, especially woollen cloths ; cial eon^smain Denmarft are the Asiatic 
cificoes, colonial goods, Prussian and or East India company, the Iceland com- 
Friecdtod linto, line French cloths, silks,* pany, the maritime insurance company, 

foe African or Danish West lndia, and the 



, Jewelry tod French wines, witli all kinds 
U*g£ small articles df luxury, which the 
wtooverian merchant brings with him from 
. .,the fairs of Brunswick, Leipsic, and Frank- 
fort on the Maine. The chic}* commercial 
J towns are Ejnden, Hanover and Mftnden. 
]*’ * The commerce of Saxony, Bavaria, Wtir- 
; temb&rg, Hesse, Ac,, may he comprised 
1 under the general head pf German com- 
merce, as there exists no reciprocal system 
of prohibition. (See Germany, Trade of; 
also the separate articles oh those countries.) 

Denmark and Holstein. Although the 
Danish merchants liave formed connex- 
ions with all the commercial states of Eu- 


genCral commercial society. In 1824, them 
were exported* from Denmark 2,022,720.' 
tons of grain, 36,562 tyna of flour, &c. 

France. ‘ The commetee of France 
extends to every country of the world. 
The exports are wine, brandy, oil, com, 
meal, liqueurs, snuff, silks, woollens, fancy 
goods of all kinds, watches, porcelain, 
on stkis, carpets, bronze, linen, lacc, cum- , 
brie, tqiestry, hemp, flax, fruits, capers,' 
salt, jewelry, ] wiper, &c. ; and France re- 
ceives the raw produce of all countries, 
but very few manufactured goods. In 
1824, the value of all the exports of 


, rope, and play an important iiart in the Franco was 440,542,000 francs, of which 

.1 * i/.“) f\rn nnr\ • ... i i j 


commerce both of the Mediterranean and 
the Baltic, their own countiy possesses 
but few productions, imjiortant as articles 
of* export. Most of what they export are 
k . the productions of their East and West 
India possessions. To the ports of Pe- 
tersburg, Riga, Stockholm and* Mcmol, 
Denmark carries the woollen guilds of 
•Iceland and the Faj-oc islands ; salt from 
Spain, France and Portugal ; mid the 


1(53,056,000 wen? in natural products, and 
277,486,000 in manufactured goods. Ip 
the. same year, goods wen' imported into 
France to the amount of 189,535,000 
franc* in 3,387 French vessels, to the 
amount of 108,397,000 francs in 4,183 for- 
eign a vessels, and to thd amount of 
156, #29, 000 by liuid ; the whole importa- 
tion amounted to 454,8< 51,000 francs. The 
principal ports are Bordeaux, Marseilles, 


productions of* the East and West Indies Nantes, Havre tie Grace, St. Malo,L’Onont 
and of China. To Germany it sends its and Dunkirk. The commerce of Mar- 
horees, its cattle, colonial and West India 


goods, and woollen stockings, receiving in 
return linen, wool, brandy and wine. To 
Holland it exports rape-seed, fish, &r., m 
exchange for groceries. T< 1 France, Spain 
and Portugal it carries horses^ fish, and 
other articles from Russia, in exchange for 
salt, wine, fruits, sweet oil, brandy, *ilk, 
Ac. Its trade with England consists, 
mainly, in exchanging timber, Ac., for 
English manufactures. To Iceland it ex- 
ports jyc-meal, nc, barley, brandy and 
other spirituous liquors, together with the 
common articles of consumption ; receiv- 
ing in return fr&h, dfy,and salt fifth, train- 
oil, tallowy, eider down, wool and woollen 
stocking* Ii supplies Greenland with 
flour, spirituous liquors, Ac., m return for 
train and fecal-oil, seal-skins, cider down 
and pcJtjjb. The largest commercial 
towiis of JQkonrnark arc Copenhagen and 
ELsinore ^Zealand, Aalborg in Jutlaud, 
' Tonnitigen in Slcswie, AI- 
iel in Holstein. The West 
Denmark act' St Croix, 
oflpt John’s. On the coast 
jofyosscsses Tranquebar; 
on tlicf cor^st of Guinea, Christianborg and 
other era dl places, tr has also small fac- 
tories on tlie Nicobar islands. In Europe, 
Jtposse&es Iceland. * The chief eommer- 
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Dunkirk. 

seilles is mostly with the Levant and the 
W c*sf Imlii *s ; that of Bordeaux, with Asia, 
the West Indies. f ml the north of Europe. 

( ’alais and Dunkirk carry on a very lucra- 
tive contraband trade with England. Ha- 
vre de Grace i£ *he scai>ort of Paris, which 
lias a verv extensive indirect trade, rand 
dealings in hills of exchange with foreign 
countries. Amiens exports great quanti- 
ties of velvet; Ablieville, Ellieuf, Lou- 
vier and Sedan trade, mainly in cloths; 
Cunihnu, Valenciennes and Alencon, hi 
eamhncs and fine luces. Cette, tlie port 
of Montpellier, has mi extensive trade in 
Sjifiiii*!] and colonial goods* The com- 
merce of Bayonne is chiefly with Spain. * 
Silks form u principal article of tlie com- 
merce of Lyons, which is situated in tlie 
centre of the roads leading to Switzerland, 
Spain, Italy and Germany, and has annu- 
ally four fairs. For Strasburg, its excel-* 1 
lent tu q re n tine is an important article of 
trade. Lille has a direct intercourse* not 
only with all tlie commercial states of Eu- 
rojre, but also with the French and Span- 
ish colonics, and with the Levant. The 
other commercial towns of importance 
are Rheiins, Troyes, Grtaohle, Niamey. 
Angoutemc, Cognac, Nantes, Rouen, Ro- 
chelle, end Caen. Grenoble supplies 
France, Italy, Spain, and even ( r»t 

‘ _r.* t * 
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velvet*, darsv 


Britain -with fiite'gljyte. Beaucaife haa^ijs . ,, 

an important fair- The French colonies ^tlsks, mirrors,, end irarau&Cjttired silks, in 
are Martinique, Quadaloupe.’ Hu Lucia great quantities, fa*m the'most cdoridera- 
and Biariegalante in the West Indies; We constituents of the foreign tmde of 
Cayenne in Soufh America, Pondicherry, . Venice. The Qxpdrt* of Naples are olive- 
Chandemagore, and some other posses- > oil, wool, silk, tartar, winea, rav^ and man- 
sions in tlie East Indies, with severe] facto*- ufactured adk, fruit, sulphtir and staves.. 

The Islands of the Mediterranean Sea. 
The exports of Sicily, a country on which 
nature, with profuse generosity, has Sav- 


ories on die western coast of Africa and on 
"both sides of cape Verde. < 

Body. Although Italy possesses 'die 
most excellent harbors on the Mpditerra- 
' ncan and Adriatic seas/ and has a geo- 
graphical situation uncommonly favorable 


ished in abundance all her gifts (the ben- 
efit of which, however, is almost destroy- 
ed by the weakness < of the government): 
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for commerce, its trade, both domestic aftd. ^consist of silk, grain, barilla, sulphur, alive- 


foreign, is very limited. The causer is to 
be sought in the impolitic , restrictions, 
heavy taxes and imposts, to which the 
commercial cities are subjected in this 
most fruitful, but, for the most part, badly 
governed country. The chief articles of 
export from Italy are corn; olive-oil, wine, 
Nfridy, sHk, cotton, wool, hemp, flax, vel- 
vet, damask, barilla (soda), sulphur, su- 
mach, gall-nuts, madder, veluni or valonia, 
and other dye-stuffs, senna leaves, liquor- 
, iec juice and root, junijier berries and 
other drugs, anchovies, almoin is, figs, nuts, 
olives, currants, raisins and other fruits, 
rags, chip and straw hats, the skins bf 
sheep and kids, and marble. Tin* princi- 
pal commercial cities are Florence, Genoa, 
Leghorn, Naples, Venice, and Ancona. 
Leghorn is the main channel of thelrade 
of Ituly with the Levant and tiie Barlvuy 
states, and the central poi*it of the com- 
merce of England in the .Mediterranean. 
A great port of its trade is in the hands 
of the Jews. Silks, taffeta,* satijis, bro- 
rM(% light woollen goods, velvets; &c., 
an) the main articles of export from Flor- 
ence. These pass through Leghorn, and 
sell readily in the Levant. Milan and 
Turin carry on a very extensive trade in 
their silk, which is celebrated throughout 
Eurojie for its adhiimble fineness and 
lightness. Ancona has intercourse with 
the first commercial cities of Kurojie. Its? 
business is chiefly* agpney and Qominis- 
' hi on business. Some silk is exported from 
/Nice.* The exports of Lucca an) olive- 
oil, silk, damasks, fruit, &e. Much olive- 
oil is exported from Galli|K»Ji. The tra<le 
\tf Genoa continues considerable. Its ex- 
ports are velvet, damask (which, next to 
the Venetian,' is the most esteemed in Eu- 
rope), raw silk, fruit, olive-oil, aluni, mar- 
ble, corals, coarse paper, &c. Venice, 
once the greatest mart of the world, not- 
withstanding the disappearance of itsTan- 
' ciont splendor, is still an important place 
for commerce, a great part of the trade 
of Eurdpc with the Levant being yet in 


oil, wine, cantharides, sumach; manna, co- 
ral, rag$ almonds, figs, raisins, nuts, an- 
chovies, amber, goat, ’ buck and sheep- 


and pine-apples of remarkable size and 
exquisite flavor.’ The chief port is Messi- 
na ; next to this comes Palermo. ' 

The exports of Sardinia are, chiefly, 
grain of uncommon excellence, tunny- 
fish, hides, barilla, salt Cagliari is the 
most considerable commercial city. 

Corsica exports silk, oli\e-ofl, and blade, 
white and sed corals. The silk goes most- 
ly to Genoa and Lyons, and the Corals are 
sold at iftarseilles, where they are manu- 
factured and polished, tp be sent to Africa, 
to he sold to the Moors and Negroes. 
The Corsican ports are Ajaccio, Bastia and 
Porto Veechio. 

Malta, which is, like Gibraltar, a depot 
for British and colonial goods that are to 
he disposed of in the Mediterranean, ex- 
ports cotton, oranges and other fruits. 

The Ionian Islands (Cephalonia, Zante, 
Corfu, Santa Maura, &c.) export wine, 
brandy, olive-oil, raisins, currants, citrons, 
melons, pomegranates, honey, cotton and 
salt. The raisins and currents are superi- 
or to those of the Morea in qualify. The 
wine is Muscadcl. 

The commerce of the island of Cyprus 
is inconsiderable. It exports cotton, wool, 
silk, wine, salt, turpentjpe, Turkish leather, 
&c. Its hugest commercial cities are Lar- 
nica and Rhodes. 

The exjiorts of flic island of Condia,* 
wliigli, by its situation, is designed for 
the murt of the European, Asiatic and Af- 
rican trade, consist of oil, soap, wax, wine, 
linseed, raisins,* almonds, laudanum, St. 
.John’s bread (the fruit of the ceratpma si - 
liqva ), &c. . 

The JSfetherUmds and Holland. The 
chief commercial cities of the Belgic 
Netherlands are Antwerp, Ghetg and Os- 
tend. Antwerp is the mart of the com- 
merce of the North of Europe. Since . 
the opening of the Scheldt, it has been 
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gradually rooovermg its mercantile, pro®- 
petit£ and, in all probability, on account 
of its excellent central situation, its local » 
advantages, and because it is the channel 
throu gh which most of the commerce of 
the Dutch passes, will one day be of the f 
first commercial importance. The ex- 
ports of Antwerp consist, principally, of , 
wheat, beans, clover-seed, linen, laces, 
carpets, tapestry, and all the manufactures 
, of Brussels, Mechlin, Ghent and Bruges. 

" The articles of oxj>ort from Ghent are 
‘ wheat, fine linen, flax, hemp, beans, &c. ; 

' those from Ostend are wheat, clover-seed,,, 
flax, tallow, hides, and the linen of Ghent 
and Bruges.— The chief exnorto ‘of Hol- 
land, the commerce of which bus revived 
since 1814, and employs, every yeur, 4000 
vessels of various aescriptjonH, an' butter, 
cheese, linen, cloth, drugs and points, fish, 
wheat, linseed, clover-seed, geneva (gin), 
dye-stuffs, paper, &c. The principal 
commercial 'bities in Holland are Amster- 
dam, Rotterdam and Groningen ; then 
follow Liege, Middclburg, and die jK>rts 
' of Uriel, Delflslipvcn, Dort, Enckhuyscn, 
Medenblick, & c. l^efore the ^decline of 
Dutch commerce, Amsterdam was one 
of the greatest commercial cities of the 
world, die mart of goods from liio East 
and the West, and from die principal 
states of Europe. At die time when the 
Dutch were m exclusive possession of the 
sorceries of the East, of the silks of the 
East Indies and China, and of the fine 
East India cotton goods, diey dressed in 
coarse cloth, and were satisfied with a 
very frugal mode of living. The fine 
cloths which they themselves manufac- 
tured, they destined wholl} for foreign 
countries, and, for their own nse, pur- 
chased coaisc doth in England. At that 
they likewise sold the superior but- 
t er \pd clteese wliicli they made, mid, for 
their use, Iwught the chea|HT sorts 

from and Ireland. To the e\- 

business, of winch 
tl le r i lan a, \ , *l was Amsterdam, the Dutch 
’ . were uk,! ,, X? P art * for their fireot' 

Prosperity v Amsterdam 
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commercial settlements* on te Cotoman- 
d those at Ban- 
>, In Africa, Hob 
ill Guinea; in Ameis 


land has some 
ica, she possesses Surinam, and tlio West 
India islands of Curasao, St Eustatia and 
St Martin. 

Poland. The .exports of Poland con- 
sist of com, hemp, flax, lumber, linseed, 
tallow and salt its commerce is incon- 
siderable, ' and is almost wholly in the 
hands of the Jews. Warsaw and Cracow 
ore the two largest commercial cities. 
TLo former lias two fairs over}' year. 
Cracow has a situation very favorable to 
commerce, but the principal article of its 
trade is furnished by the celebrated salt- 
mines of Wieliczka, situated in the neigh- 
borhood. At the fairs of Leijisic and 
Frankfort on the Oder, Poland is supplied 
with manufactures, and all articles of lux- 
ury, in exchange for hurc-skins and otK9r 
productions. 1 

Portugal. The Portuguese exports are, 
chiefly, white, and red Port wine, Uslxm 
arid Oalravella wine, salt, oranges, lemons 
and other fruit, cork, silk, wool, sweet oil, 
&c. To England are sent Port wine, 
Lisbon, Calcavelhi, Madeira and Canary 
w ines, salt, oranges, lemons, cork, &c.; hi 
return Jbr wliicli the Portuguese obtain 
British manufactures and colonial goods, 
provisions, coni, ljAcal, copjier, lead, coal, 
&c. Their exports to tlie North of Eu- 
rope am wine, salt, fiuit, &c. ; for which 
they receive hemp, flax, com, iron, tiniU'r, 
tar, pitch, stock dish, and Russian and Ger- 
man lingn. flv* chief commercial cities 
are Lisbon, Oporto, and Hctulxil, com- 
monly called St. Ubes. The foreign pos- 
sessions of Portugal are, the cities of Gda , 
and Diu m the East Indies, together with a 
pm* of Timor, the factory of Macao in Chi- 
na, trie Azores, Madeira and Puerto San- 
to in the Atlantic, the "cape Vcnl islands, 
those of St. Thomas, Angola, and soil)'* 
settlements in Guinea and on the western 
const of Africa, with Mozambique, Melin- 
da and other. settlements on the eastern 
coast. 

Russia. Russia exports, principally, 
iron, hemp, flux, cordage of all kinds, lal- # 
low, hides, fir and oak timber, board*, 
planks, laths, spars, pitch and tar, together 
with all kinds of grain, especially wheat,’ 
linen, can^ss of various kinds, wax, honey, 
-bristles, suet, soap, isinglass, caviare, leath- 
er, train-oil, hemp-seed, ’linseed and to- 
bac<;o. The chief commercial cities are 
Tobolsk, Irkutsk and Tomsk, in Siberia ; 
Astrakhan, Orenburg and Kasan, in Asi- 
atic Russia; Moscow and Novgorod, in 
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the interior of RtiflSii ;* Archangel, bn the ; 
White sea ; Libou (though very much de- 
cayed) inCouriand; Taganrog, Caffa or' 
Theodosia, Odessa, Cherson, SebestopoF 
and Azoph, on the Black seaiand the sea ' 
of Azopn ; Riga, Pemau, Narva, Revel, 
Petersburg, Viborg, Fredericshamm and 
Aretisburg ; the places where the fairs are, 
held, at Niznei-Novgorod, Irbit, &c., 
connecting the caravan ttade of the East 
with the inland trade of European Russia, 
which is promoted by canals and rivers. 
By the Black sea ana the sea of Azoph, 
Russia carries on a vciy lively trade with 
various Turkish ports; on the Caspian 
sea, with Persia ; by way of Kiachta, with 
China; mid, on the north-west coast of 
America, it is at present laying the foun- 
dation of its trade in the Pacific. Russia 
has lately sent an expedition from Kodiak 
northward, to make topographieal surveys , 
ill the interior of North America, and to 
establish a commercial intercourse with 
the natives of this unexplored countiy. 
Her colonies in North America arc well 
provided for. Her officers are gaining 
nautical knowlcflge in England, and num- 
bers have been sent to the U. States of 
America, where models of nautical archi- 
tecture and vessels celebrated for sailing 
have toon purchased on Russian ac- 
count. 

Sweden and Norway. The article* ev- 
erted from the 28* Swedish j>orts are 
iron, steel, copper, pitch, tgr, fir, alum and 
lish. The child' commercial cities are 
Stockholm, Gottonburg and Gefle. Carls- 
crona carries On considerable trade in 
mm, timber, pitch, tar, tallow*, potash, lm- 
st cd, &c., which articles are sent mainly • 
to the French, SjMiiitkh and Italian ports, 
commonly in exchange for salt. The ex- 
ports of (jottenluirg an* fish, iron, steel 
and boards. The institutions of Sweden 
lor the promotion of commerce arc* the 
bank, the East India company, the West 
India company, the Levant commercial 
comjtony, the association of industry, &e. 
From Norway are exportod lish, oak and 
fir timber, deul Iwiards, ina$ts, alum, vitriol, 
fish and seal oif, pitch, hides, woollen 
stockings, iron, copper and tar. The 
• flliiof commercial cities are Clinstiama, 
Bergen, Dnmtheim, Christiansand, Dram- 
mer and Stavanger. 

Switzerland. Switzerland a consid- 
erable foreign tradfc. Its exports consist, 

1 chiefly, of fine linen, §ilks, velvets, imita- 
tions of East India goods and shawls, 
fine calicoes, clocks, watches, , ribbons, 
wine, cheese, honey, &o. The most im- 
portant articles of ini]N>rt&tion tire colonial 


Wnd Eut good& tom Holland ; 
grain, wool, am clous, .from Germany ; ", 
raw'cotton, silk, &c., from Italy; manu- 
'focjhres, of various kinds, from England ; 
ivinfe and brandy from France. The/ 
principal commercial cities of Switzerland 
are Bide, Berne, Zurich, Geneva and 
Neufcbatel. . » 

Spain. For three centuries, with, the 
decrease of the industry of gbm§% its trade 
has beeh on the decline. This country 
might have monopolized the commerce 
of the w r orld, if it had understood and im- 
proved its situation. The natural wealth 
of the soil is, nevertheless, still the prop - 
of its trade. The most important pro* 
ductions are wool, silk, salt, iron, copper, 
co&T, quicksilver, barilla, rice, saltpetre, su- 
gar, almonds, olives, oranges, lemons, figs, 
w ines, brandy and fruit In Segovft and 
IjCOii, about 1,000,000 arobas (q. v.) of : 
fine wool are annually collected, of which 
almut four fifths are disposed of to the 
French, Dutch and English. . The excel- 
lent Spanish wines, brandy, fruit, barilla, 
& r., art; profitable articles for’the country. 
From the* port of Barcelona, excellent 
silks, eoajse cloths and cotton goods, with 
wine, lirandy, almonds, nuts, and other 
produ(*tions, are exported; in return for 
w hich, the same port receives the silks of 
Lyons, the hosiery of Nismes, various 
kinds of stuffs and cotton goods, German 
linen and dried stock-fish from England, 
amounting to about $1,000,000. The ex- 
ports of Valencia consist, princijmlly, of 
silk, barilla (soda), coarse wool, dried fruits, 
wine and brandy. The latter is exported , 4 
chiefly, liy the Dutch, and carried to Nor- 
mandy and Bretagne. The English cany 
to Sjiain, chiefly, woollen cloth; the 
French, linen, woollen cloth, cutlery, gro- 
ceries, &e. From the port of Alicant,the 
Spaniards export, chiefly, dried fruits, silk, 
wool, liarilla, wine, Castile soap, olives, 
saffron, a kiud of cochineal called grand , 
and salt ; of which la^t, the English and 
Swedes annually take upwardqof9, 000,000 
pounds. In Carthageua and Malaga, also ? 
much business is done. From the latter* 
wipfs, dried fruit, almonds, sumach, an- 
chovies, olive-oil, &c., are exported. Ca- 
diz 1ms lieeu one of the principal marts in 
the world, Imth in ancient and modem- 
times. In 1792, its exports to the two In- 
dies amounted to the sum of 2711,000,000 
reals, and its imports to upwards of 
700,000,000 reals (8 reals make 1 dollar). 
Madrid, the royal residence, is likewisemn 
important commercial place and depot. 
Seville carries on a considerable trade in 
oil and oranges, w hich are exported from 
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Almost tho whole Spanish coast- . 1 . This business is transacted without the* 

TuitS haring the slightest part in it. ‘ ' 


j traifte is in the hands of the French,* 
tv Dutch and 'English. The independence 
hit Spanish America has almost totally an- 
^xdhiiated the colonial power of §6ain. 
yjthc situation of Cuba may be considered 
f diibhmeL like tliat of the Philipirines. (Sec 
' Philippines and South America.) 

, 7hrk ey. The Turks are,* as yet, venr 
far from being a commercial nation,' al- 
though their commerce with Austria, 
France, Italy, Gifeat Britain, Holland, &c. 
by means of the Jew's, Armenians and 
Greeks living in Turkey, who have the* 
trade of this country almost -wholly in 
their hands, is by no means insignificant 


$ 

Btmgccry. U rnguj is considered by 
Austria as fi * foreign countiy, and is circled 
in by a line of custom officers. Thq trade 
of Hungary, therefore, -is under different j 
regulations from that ^ of the rest of the' 
.empire, and is any tiling but favored by 
tho government Its foreign commerce 
its nevertheless, by no means insignificant. 
The exports are wine, toliacco, gall-nuts, 
antimony, alum, (lotasli, homed cattle, 
wool, iron, copper, wheat, ire and barley. 
The exjiorts by far exceed the imports. 
Goods can only be introduced through 
Austria and Tarkey/the government hav- 


Tho insurrection of the Greeks did, in- iug prohibited every otlier way that might 
deed,, fit first, interrupt very much the ‘ be selected for tlie purpose, 
commerce of Austria and other states; II. Asia. The commerce of Asia is 
and the British were also formidable rivals mostly inland, carried on chiefly, in West- 
on .the Ionian isles ; but Vienna, the ecu- , cm and Middle Asia, by means of those 
tic of the Greek trade, has^iievertheless, caravans (called, by a |>oet, the fleets of the 


retained its connexion with Turkey, while 
the productions and the demands of the free 
Greeks musj soon much increase. They 
offer cotton for linen, ;silk for cloths, gold 
for iron., Nuture and habit frcoiniuend 
to theqi intercourse with Austria^ On the 
other hand, the commerce with Europcun 
Russia, by way of Constantinople to 
. Odessa, wasweiy much restricted b\ the 
Porte, subsequently to 1823, b\ the neces- 
sity of rt-lading, -to which it subjected the 
European vessels destined for Odessa, and 
1 by other burdensome regulations. This, 
however, has been changed by the jieace 
concluded with Russia in 1820. Ever}* 
Vessel can, at present, pass the Darda- 
nelles •unmolested. This must soon have 
a great influence ujx»n tlie Turkish tmde 
also.* In the Archipelago, the Greek 
struggle for freedom has given rise to 
many dangers to the commerce of neu- 
trals.* The chief commercial place is 
Constantinople, particularly ill regard to 
the trade with Russia. Till within a short 
period, it (listributeclthe Russian products 
tbroogh tlie ]K>rts of tlie Mediterranean. 
The mqiorts of this city, which, under a 
wise and active government, nuglit heeome 
the true mart of the world, ure of such 
little importance, that tlie great quantities 
or goods, imported for the use of Turkey, 
have to lie paid for, almost wiiolh, with 
. gold apd diamonds. In this jiort, the Eng- 
fish; French, Italians and Dutch obtain 
the produce of Poland, the salt, tlie honey, 
the wax, the tobacco and the butter of tlie 
Ukraine ; <he hides, the tallow, the hemp, 
the canvass, the fndtry, and tlie metals of 
Russia' and Siberia, and, in exchange, give 
the productions, pf tlieir own countries. 

. j % , , 


desert), in which, sometimes, more tlian 
50,000 merchants and traveller* arc coin 
lcctod, while the number of camels is fur 
greater. The central ]K)intof this trade 
by.cdravans is Mecca, which, during the 
presence of the caravans, often* to tlie eye 
of tlie traveller a more active trade and a 
greater accumulation of merchandise than 
any other city in the world. The muslins 
and pther goods of the East Indies, tlie 
production* of Chinn, all tlie spices of the 
East, the shawls of Cashmere, &c., are 
transported on • tlie lucks of camels to 
Mecca, from whence they are scattered 
over, not only the Asiatic, but also tlie 
African continent. 

The Arabs, who were, before the dis- 
cover}' of the jwssage to the East Indie* 
around the cajie of Good Hoiie, the first 
commercial people of the world, luivc now 
no (oiumerce of consequence. Coffee 
tiloes, almonds, the balsam of Mecca, 
spices and drugs, and their African im- 
ports of in} rrh, frankincense and gum- 
arabic, an' their chief articles of ex]K>rt 
Yemen, rich in the cofetly productions ol 
nature, resorts for a market to Mecca. 
The Arabian gulf and ^ic Red sea con- 
nect the commerce of Arabia with that of 
Africa, esjiecially with that of Egypt and ^ 
Abyssinia. t f 

From Masuah, the capital of Abyssinia, 
are exported gold, civqt, ivory, rhinoceros* 
horns, ridflf hone^ wax t and slaves ; and fbr 
tliese*the Africans olitain, in Mocha, or , 
Mecca, and Jedda, cotton, cloves, ciirna- 
rnon, jiepper, musk, ginger, cardamom, 
camphor, copper, lead, iron, tin, steel, tur- 
meric, vermilion, tobacco, gunpowder, 
safldal-wood, rice,, hardware, anus, and a 



number ofotbei 1 Wi oTE<mg5fetoi»i6£,‘ has^iffwar made of life s»s» IfWJ 
ufacturea The exports ftw» j^}«; an. ' paT; for the Angora eooUf hair n manal 
.Arab city, on the Straits of Babdtw^&b,’, into camlet, itiMfae Levant, kaeHj 

where mafty Jews inside for the purpose. and in' Europe, especially 4 ja England, 
Vof trade, are coffee, elephants* tusks, gold,i - France and Holland, some of whose’ cam*' 
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hian province Oman, flic key of Arabia 'and does a good deal of business through 
and Persia, carries on considerable trade* the caravans,' which go from the north of 
with British India, Sumatra, tty: Malay Aria to Mecca, and from Bagdad to Cairo, 
islands, the Red sea, and' the eastern coa$t Aleppo has much commercial intercourse 
of Africa. with Constantinople, Bassora, Bagdad, 

Well adapted as the geographical sittia- , Damascus and Scanderoon, or AJexan- 
tion of Persia is for commerce, it is pur- dretta, to which plows caravans go every 
sued, nevertheless, with very little energy, year, through Aleppo. Its exports are its 
and little enterprise. Its exfiorts consist own silk and cotton goods, the shawls and 
mostly of horses, silk, pearls, brocades, muslins of the East Indies, the gdH-nutR 1 
carpets, cotton goods, shawls, rose-water, of Curdistan, copper, pistachio^nuts, %nd 
wine of Schiras, dates, wool of Caraniania, drugs. Alexandretta has some trade of 
gums, drugs of various kinds, &c. The imjiortance. Erzerum is the mart of silk 
chief places for Persian trade are the and cotton goods, printed linens, groceries, 
Turkish cities of Bagdad and Bassora. rhubarb, madder, and East Indian zedoajy. 


The harlior of Abnschar, or Buschir/on 
the Persian gulf, is also a mart for Per- 
rian and Indian goods. Bagdad, once the 
centre of a brilliant and extensive com- 


The British East Indies , gnd (he Malay 
Peninsula . For the long period of 400Q 
jears, the products of lndia,*so important 
111 commerce, have remained the same*; 


merce, may stjll be considered as the great 
mart of the East, though it is by no mVans 
whut it has been: From Bassora, the 
productions of Arabia, India, Persia ami 
the Asiatic islands arc sent to Bagdad, 
where they find a very good marker, and 
firnpi whence they are scattered through 
the other cities of the ^fuikirii enipue. 
By means of the Arab caravans, Europe 
supplies Persia Witl( goods of all kinds, 
and even with the. productions of America. 
On the other hand, it has nothing to give 
*oit dates, tobacco, and a very moderate 
quantity of woollen 1 stuffs, its whole trade 
consisting iti the distribution and sale of 
the products of other countries. Bassora 
is, by its, situation, tin* mart of the active 
East Indian, Persian and A tabic trade, 
carried on in the Peraian gull’. Its trade 
with the East Indies is very considerable, 
it lifing the channel through which the 
Ottoman empire is supplied with the •gro- 
ceries of the East, and with the manufuc- 


for all the commodities and treasures of 
India, mentioned by the ancients, ore, to 
this day, those for which the nations of 
the other quarters of the -world resort 
thither, viz., rice, indigo, cochineal and 
other dyc-stufTs, opium, cotton , silk, drugs, 
cinnamon, cassia, cocoa-nuts, &c. The 
East India trade is mostly in the hands of 
tin* English, linear the management of pie 
East India company. Next to the* Eng- 
lish, the U. States are most extensively 
engaged in the East India trade. Den- 
mark carries on but an inconsiderable 
trade with the East Indies, and tliat once< 
carried on by Sweden is now almost an- 
nihilated, although, prior to tbc late great 
changes ip the government of that coun- 
try, the Swedish East India company was, 
of all tin; commercial societies of Europe, 
the be,st regulated, ai^l the most success- 
ful in its oficrations, next to the English. 
The trade of Portugal with the British 
]K>ssessions in the East Indies 4s of irti- 


t u res of the British possessions in the East pogancc ; tliat of Spain, on the other 
Indies. hand, inconsiderable. Calcutta is the most 


• • Asiatic Turkey. The principal port of 
the Levant is Smyrna, a very important 
depot of thq merchandise of the East and 
West. The articles exported, from the 
Levant are coffee, cotton, vvPol, silk* mad- 
der, camels’ and goats] hair, hides, raisins, 
figs, pearls, rotten-stone, whet-stones, nut- 
galls, opium, rhulwirb ami other chugs. 

‘ Angora sends ‘ to Smyrna, by caravans, 
considerable quantities of Angora goats’ 
von. hi. 32 


important commercial city of the East In- 
dies. Besides rit, Benares, Guzcratf Oude 
and Jfoultan are worthy pf note, among 
the commercial towns of northern India ; 
Madras and Pondicherry, on the eastern 
coast ; Bombay, Surat and Cochin, on the 
western; Goa, &c. From Hugda, on the 
peninsula of Malacca, ore obtained tin, 
rice, vox, fish maws and sharks’ fins; at 
Salengore, Pahang and Trangano, cloves, 
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* i^atnac«^ r pepper, camphor, betel, frjMjr.y 
;ffmd Gtsst/ tortoise shell, tin, &o. Gold* . 


^ rat annually to £500,000. 

. , eJct to fia.l&iglish, the people of the U. 
Hist is exported chiefly from Malecfea* States % ,Hwe the .most trade with China. 
;J3ince 1819, the British government in In the following years, tlieir imports into, 
^Calcutta, through sir Thomas Stamford 
^affles,bas founded, according to his plan, 

' h new commercial town on the fertile, 

- well-wooded island of Sincapore (o. v.), 
fcor* die south extremity of the }>eiiinsula pf 
‘ Malacca, on die straits of this name, which 
• is of extreme importance to the British 
trade with Chino, ami must destroy tho 

China trade of the Dutch. If SincajHire 1818— 19 t ‘ 19,017151 
» tiimlt' a froo port, England, will U- able , A ‘ ^ 18m 


to supply' from thence all of Further India 
witli tlic productions of its industry. 

C/iifUL The trade which China carries 
on .with .Europe, British India, the T T . 
States of America, Coqhin-China and 
Siam, witli Japan and the. other Asiatic 
islands,, is very considerable. The British 
irufioits into China are purtly shipped by 
die East India company, partly by pri- 
vate merchants. From 1781 to 1791, the 
company sent thither to the amount of 
£3,471,521 ‘in goods, and £3*588,2(14 
bullion ^ from 175« to 1809, jWG, 502^18 
worth of goods, and £2,4Gt\94(i i in bull- 
ion. The ex|K»ts which the company 
made to England, amounted, from 1793 
to JL810, including duties, freights, A.r., 
to £41,203,422, and they were sold foi 
.£57,896^74, leaving the company a net 
pitdit of £IG,G92,852. As the English 
East India company trades more exten- 
sively; with the Chinese* than am other 
body, we shall subjoin the following offi- 
cial statement of its exports of u a and 
raw silk from the port of Canton, for each 
of the following ten years, ns given in the 
appendix to the report of the committee 
of the house of Ionia, printed in 1821. 


Average* exports to 18(K), 

“ “ of!824— 25, 


Years • 

' 1810—11 

1811—12 

1812— 13 t 

1813— 14 

1814— 15 - 

, 1815-iG 

,, 18IG— 17 

1817 — 48 

1818— 19 
Average oflftW,6,7 


Tm, ptmtuJ'* 

19,710,737 

2(i, 1(14,221 
28,2(57,413 
24|F27,4*i 
2*5,195,144 
013,387 
29,353,973 
20,151,597 
21,085*8*50 
37,090, 


Stl.i , jrtv/nfi' 
■ 81,828 
87,071 
145,889 
1 140, J29 
20! 1,073 
37,1 >42 
(>7,518 
55,51*7 
48,007 


From, the different ports .of the British 
1 missions hi the East, ;y> slops entered 
tiie port of Canton hi the years 1818 und 
18111, and the value of their cargoes was 
f&7I4^7Sf, and, iueludhig what was ship- 
ped to Macao, the total was $11 ,999,272. 
Tlfie v?X|K>rt» of the English merchants not 
connected widi die company, to China, 


and export* of tea from, Canton were os 
stated below, die value of. the imports 
being «given in dollars, the amount of tea 
QX|H)rted being stated in pounds. : 

Years. < Imports. Tea crporfed, 

1815 — JG $2,527,500 7,245,290 

181(1 — 17 . 5,099,(500 8,954,100’ 

1817—18 7,070,828 9,(522,130 

10,988,(549 

2,735,090 
13,314,449 

having increased *‘187 per cent, in 25 years. 
The exports of tea by tho East India ooin- 
pany, in this tiniq, have also greatly in- . 
creased. The conipnnvV export trade from 
'Europe to China lias long been stationary. 
The imports of the nations on the conti- 
nent of Europe iuto Ciiina consist chiefly 
of ‘gold bullion, for which tea is received"; 
but tlirse imjmrts an* small, since most of 
them obtain their tea from the English and * 
Americans. With Siam, 'Cambodia, Co- 
chin-China, the Asiatic islands and Japan, 
China has a very active intercourse, and, 
of late, with Russia nbo, both by land 
through Kiuchtu to Iikufck, Are., and by 
watei. Tin* Dutch, English aim Amen- 
c ans fiavv factories ut Canton, tlu* Freneii 
an agent there or at Macao, the Spaniards 
an agent at Macjto, when* the Portuguese 
have a colony. 

From Siam und Toiujuin are exported 
tin, ivory, diamonds and other precious 
stums, gokl dust, copper, suit, !>otc), pep- 
per, wav,, silk, timber and lackered wan's, 
end the commerce opjhose two countries 
i fc mostly in the hands of the Chine*;;* and 
Portuguese. The trade of Cochin-China 
is mo.tly m tin* hand:; of tin 1 Chinese. 
The exports art* sugar, silk, gold, lietcl- 
i nits, ebony, Ja|«ui -wood, buffaloes’ horns, 
dried lisli and lisb-xkinfi. The Chinese 
empm* is. so vast, and the variety (If the 
products of the different provinces so 
great, that the inland commerce of this 
world m itself has withdrawn the atten- 
tion of die f ample from the foreign trade, 
which oppressive regulations have in* * 
jured. Formerly, however, Chinese vePr 
seK’ went to Arabia, and even to Egypt. 

Japan . Since the expulsion of the 
Portuguese from Japan, the commerce of 
this country has bpen almost wholly do- 
mestic. The only foreigners, with whom 
tin* Japanese stilt have any trade, are the 
Chinese and the Dutch, and these ore 
limited to the single port of Nangnsaki. 




Tiro China* .. 
rice, common porcelain, sugar, .ginseng^. 


III, 

. Dutih took great 
the dove-trees on the neigh- 


ivoiy, silks, nankeen, lead, tin plates; t£ , boring islands. T&r .this purpose, also, 
um, &c. ; and, in return,, receive cppper,'*the government 6f Amboyna, with' a wu- 
, camphor, lackered waycs, pearls, coals,' meirous retinue, still makes a journey ev- 
and a metallic composition, called sowas, ery ye® to the other Dutch islands. P— 
Consisting of copper and a small quantity ca iis celebrated for its tin mines; and 

of gold. The Dutch obtain chiefly cop- — * x ’* ui " 4S - 

per, camphor, lacker and lackered wares. 

Only 2 Dutch and 12 Chinese vessels are 
allowed to enter the harl>or of Nangasaki 
annually. Alter the arrival of a vessel 
and the performance of the preliminaiy 


exportation of this tin to China is of tymek 
importance, as the Chinese prefer it to the 
English on account of its malleability. 
About 4,000,000 pounds of tin 4 are ob- 
tained annually. The Banda islands pro- 
duce nutmegs and mace. ' The staple ex- 


ceremonies, the goodtf are sent on si Are. t ports frdm Batavia, where all the good? 
Thou come the imperial officers (for the of the Dutch East IndhT company are <de- 


trade with foreign countries is the monop- 
oly of the emperor), who examine the 
quality and the quantity of the goods, de- 
li berate together, and fix the price of the 
nutivc commodities that are demanded in 
return. '‘Foreigners must submit to these 
conditions, or keep the goods which they 
have brought. The Japanese merchants 
can obtain foreign goods only by pur- 
chasing them of the emperor. In the 
• manufacture ‘of silks and woollens, porce- 
lain and lackeftd wares, the Japanese are 
in no degree inferior to the Europeans. 
In the manufacture of hardware, ’they 
have also attained great skill. Tin* Japan- 
ese sabres and daggers are \erv excellent, 
and are perhaps surpassed onlv b\ ti- 
mbres of Damascus. In pdlidnu^ Med 
and all oilier metals, they are also ury 
skilful, and their fine povelams are mtieik 
superior to the Chinese. In the liegur- 
ning of the 17th century, the English bo- 
gau to trade with Japan ; ftut the Portu- 
guese missionaries, and afterwards the- 
Dutch, succeeded in prejudicing the gov- 
ernment against tlfenr. In If >711, the at- 
tempt to renew the trade was again frus- 
trated liy the Dutch. On account of the 
great advantages whieh it was thought 
this trade would ensure to England, a 
third attempt was made in 161 Hi, and the 
factory at Canton was instructed to onfer 
4 into’* connexion with Japan, if by any 
means possible. The result, however, did 
not satisfy expectation, and all further at- 
tempts have lieen given up. In 1816, 
however, when" Java was subjected to 
f Great Britain, the. East India ronifiaiiy 
had some slight intercourse with £upun. 
Tho Russien mission to Japan, under 
Knmenatem, in 1805, was no less unsuc- 
cessful than the English had beeif. (See 
Golowmn,) 


posited, arc pepper, rice, cotton* sugar* 
coffee and indigo. 6,250,000 pounds of 
pepper, part of which is raised on the 
island itself, part brought from Bantam,. 
Sumatra,* Borneo, and the other islands, 
are annually ston'd in the magazines.* 
Both coffee and sugar have also been cul- 
tivated here, of late years, to the amount 
each of 10,000,000 pounds.. Borneo has, 
besides poppyr, gold in dust and bare, wax, 
sago, camphor, die last of tRe most excel- 
lent quality. In addition to the Dutch 
and English, the Chinese have here 'an 
active trails. The exports of Ceylon are 
cinnamon, pepjier, coffee, tobacco, betel,' 
cocoa-nuts, drugs, timber, pearls, precious 
atones, corals, &c. Of the Philippines^ 
the principal am Luoon oi Manilla, and 
Magna kiuao or Mindana. The exports are 
indigo, sugar, silk, gold dust, quassia, pep- 
jier, tortoise-shell, wax, precious stones* 
si her, sago and tobacco. The trade of 
the Philippines with China and South 
America jh considerable. Manilla pro- 
duces sugar, the lx;st Asiatic tobacco, in- 
digo, and a kind of hemp. The Prince 
of Wales* island, front its situation be- 
tween India, China and the Eastern islea, 
has nu important trade. Its exports am 
chiefly benzoin, pepper, betel-nuts, gro- 
ceries; metals, East India zinc, cochineal, 
eagle-wood, Japan- \yood, elephants* teeth,* 
sugar, and silver bullion. Sumatra car- 
ries oil considerable trade. The exports 
are gold dust, herd, benzoin, . pepper, 
cqpiphor, Japan- wood, sulphur and rat-, 
tans, wax, gum-lac, groceries, tin, &c. 

III. ’Africa. The want of navigahle' 
rivers, and the immeasurable deserts by* 
whieh the fruitful regions of Africa are 
separated, form an insurmountable obsta-* 
ole to that extension of commerce, which 1 
the great fertility of this quarter of the 


The Islands of Amboyna, Banco, the globe would promise. In addition to the 
Btmdas, Java, Sumatra, Borneo, &c. — intercourse of the interior, the commerce 
From Amboyna are exported cloves, to of Afnca has its sources in E^gypt, the 
confine die cultivation of which solely to Barbary states, ou the west coast in. 
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Guinea, m the neighborhood of the rivers ; state in Bariji&gr. Its cliief lidrbore me ; 

: Gambia, Niger and Senega], at the cane /Biscjta, fiusa^atid Soliman. Tripoli has 
•Of Good Hope and the Portuguese colo- tittle trade, anffife exports consist mostly 
/Hies, and on the roasts of the Red sea. of saffron, aslie$£ senna leaves and mad- 
The inland trade jls carried on by ineftns der. The trade' of Morocco and Sallee is 
v of caravans. The African caravans con- also of little importance. Agadeez, or 
,aist of from 500 to 2000 camels. Tlio Santa Cruz, is the' most southerly harbor 
; three prineijial countries from which tliey of Morocco, and was once the centre of a 
proceed arc Morocco, Fez and Egypt, very ini]>oitaut trade. Fez is still such a 


* The chief .yticles of the inland trade of centre between the* ports of Morocco, the 
Africa arc salt, gold and slaves. * The Mediterranean sea and the interior of Af- 


greatest caravaus go from the * western rica. (See Timbucloo and Wassanuh.) 
coast and irom die interior by way of Cape qf Good Hope. The trade with 
Tinibuctoo, the great mart of the inland itlieVapc of Good Hoi>e is extremely ad- 
trade, and other places of dcjKit, to the vantageous to Great Britain. In 1809, the 
eastern coast, where the most important importation of English goods exceeded 
commercial places arc Natal (on the coast £<‘£$0,000, w bile the exports of the colony 


extremely i 
In 1809, t 


of Lagoa), Soffalu, Quiliinane, Mozam- 
bique, Querimbn, Uuiloo, Mombaza. Me- 
linda, Brava, Mugadoxo, Berlmra, Zcila 
ond Adel. Quihniane, Mozambique and 
Melinda arc Portuguese settlement. 


(mostly Cnjie wiiie) did not amount to 
£(>000. The amount of the trade lias 
since liecii veiy much, enlarged by the in- 
crease of colonization. The average ex- 
ports from Great Britain to the cape of 


From Adel, Zcila, Berbera and Brav a arc Good Hop' amount to $2,119,000, and 


exported, mainly, gold dust, ivory and 
incense, for wluch the products of Arabia 
and tlie Eu*t Indies arc returned. Then* 


thi' niqR>rts into England from the Caj>e 
to $1,501,000. 

Eg t ypt. From its uiiconunonly fin ora- 


is considerable trade between the British ble situation in the centre of three pulions 


settlements in the East Indies apd Mo- 
zambique, and the English bhtam ele- 
phants 1 and hippo}iorniiiiis' teeth, tortoise- ( 
shell, drugs, eewnes, gold, Arc. 

The Barbary States. The commercial 
intercourse of the* Barbary staff's with 
Europeans is very inconsiderable and 
vacillating, and the little business which 


of tlie globe, this country seems destined 
by nature to be also the centre of thei t 
commerce; but it has altogether lost its 
former high rank m the commercial world, 
since 'f bus censed to be the ( hannel of 
the India trade. It has, nevertheless, Con- 
siderable inland trade, which extends into 
the interior of Africa. Three caravans go 


is transacted is mainly in the hands of tho tbithci, every y ear, from Egypt. 


French, British ami Americans. The 
expirts consist of olive-oil, wax, Wool, 
wheat, gums, almonds, dates, aromatic 
seeds, ivory, leather, hides and ostrich- 
feathera. Even the coral fisheries oil the 
coasts (from cape Kosa tq capj Boux) are 
in the hands of the French and Italians; 


goes to Seminar, and collects tlie produc- 
tions of this country and Abyssinia; an- 
other to ilarfour, uml the third to Fez, 
v\ hit her the productions of Bornou, and 
aU the countries King along tin* Nile, ait* 
brought. Other caravans exchange Egyp- 
tian conimodmes fpr thost» of the East 


and the annual produce of about 50,000 
pounds of coral is more than $420,000. 
But a far more inipirtaut commerce is 
pursued by the Barbary state.- with Am- 
ina, Egypt, ami the interior of Africa. 
Their caravans arc met with in Mecca, 
Cairo and Alexandria. Tlie chief com- 
financial cities are Algieis, Tunis, Trip>h, 
Sallee, and Agadt;e/,or SaiituCni^^ml in 
Morocco; Mogadon'. Before the French 
revolution, tlie commerce 6f Algiers was 
wholly in the hands of a company of 
french merchants at Marseilles, who had 
regular settlements in the ports of Bona, 
La Call© and 11-Col. But, in j 800, the dey 
conveyed, fbr $50,000, the j obsession of 
those ports to England. The chief porta 
of export of Algiers are Bona and Oran. 
Turns is tlie most important commercial 


Indies and Anibm. But tlie most consid- 
erable is that which consists of the united 
carav a ns of Aby ssinia and Western Africa, 
and goes annually to Mecca. The exports 
of Egypt are rice, com, cotton, myrrh, 
incense, opium, dates, mother-of-pearl, 
ivory, gums ami drugs of various kinds, 
hides, wax, &c^ most of which go to 
Constantinople, the Bnrbary states, Great^ m 
Britain, Venice and Marseilles. It also 
exports the productions of Arabia, e. g., 
Mocha coffee. The chief commercial 
cities are Cairo and Alexandria, since 
1819 tfnited again by a canal. Cairo has 
tw'o pons, Rosetta and Dainietta, France 
sends to Egypt woollen cloth, red caps, 
fringes of all kinds, and ornaments of 
dress, ordinaiy china ware, ariqs, &c ; 
England scuds imislins, and cloths of 
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.different kinds, alum, iron, lead, Strict- wwtaolea presented by tlvose masses of 

a Cun If-— — — ■* * Sal* 4>t\ n /vf — 


guns, &c. From Florence, silks are im- continents, the intertar of vhiefaris so re- \ 
ported. • ' ' vznote from tbe sea and destitute of navi- 

Guinea. Sierra Leone, and tlie Pepper,' gable rivers, like the, whole of Africa and * 
Ivory, Gold* and Slave Coasts, whorethe theltoundless tracts’of Asiatic Tartary and 
Dutch, French, English and Danes have Siberia. In the abundance of navigable 
settlements, export gold dust, ivory, glims, rivers, both North and South America 
hides, &c., and formerly slaves, in ex- have an immense odvahfage over die 
change for woollen and cotton goods, other quarters of tbe world. The long % 
linen, arms, gunf>»wdcr, &c. The coasts chain of great lakes, and numerous n&vi- 
of Lower Guinea (Congo, Angola, &c.), gable rivers in North America ore already 
and the Guinea islands, mostly occupied the theatre of a very active commerce, 
by the Portuguese, export grain, provis- The groat inlind countries of South Amer- 
ions, cotton, indigo, sugar, &c. The t ioa are rendered accessible by rivers of ■ 
•dave-trodc (q. v.) is here prosecuted stdl gipintir magnitude, and from the moutli ^ 

of die river Plata to the gulf of Darien, 


by the Portuguese. Among the other 

African Islands , the Azores raise, for 
exportation, wine and fruits. About 
20,000 pipes of the former are annually 
exported by the English and Americans, 
chiefly to the East and West Indies. The 
island of St. Michael sends, even* year, to 
Englund and the United States (iO-^-HO,000 
boxes of oranges. The oranges of tho 
island of Pico arc remarkable for their 
superior quality. This island also pro- 
duces a beautiful kind of wood, which is 
almost equal to mahogany. — The staple 
productions of the Canaries an* archil, in 
its raw state, rose-wood, brand* and Ca- 
nary wine. The last goes chiefly to tin* 
West Indies and England : m tilt} Ihttcr 
country, it is always sold for Madeira w ine. 
— ThcVnpe Verd islands export archil in 
a raw state, and coarse Cotton cloths for 
tin* use of the Africans. — The staple prod- 
uct of Madeira Is \iiluable # wine, which 
is divided into five kinds, accoftling to tin* 
market for which it is designed. The 
most excellent is njled London particular . 
The next in quality is also sent to the Lon- 
don jnarket. Of* inferior qualify is that 
destined for the India market. The kind 
that goc\to 'America holds the fourth 
rank, and the tiflli is designated \\y the 
name oi’ pargo. Of this wine, the Kngh^i 
annually receive more than 7000 pipes ; 
the T T . States, about 3000< — Tilt* Isle of 
Bourbon produces coiree, clo\cs, white 
pepper, cotton, gums, benzoin and aloes. 
Its trade is confined almost wholly to 
9 Madugusc&r, Isle de France, the Comoro 
islands, and the settk ments of the Arahft 
on .the eastern coasts of Africa. — The Isle 
de France, or Mauritius, exports coffee, 
indigo, cotton, sugar, nutmegs, cloves, 
arnliergris, Sir . — The exports of Madagas- 
car are cowries, Iwtel-nuts, ambergris, 
wax, cocoa-nuts and corn. 

IV. America. The extensive coasts of 
America give it all the commercial advan- 
tages of the ancient w r orld, free train the 
38 * 


an inland navigation may he effected, al- 
most without having recourse t6 the aid • 
of art. But there still rem&iiiB, for the. 
promotion pf American commerce, the 4 
execution of a great work — the digging 
through tiie narrow isthmus of Darien — 
by which a connexion between the Pacific 
and Atlantic would Im* effected, the ad- 
vantages of which would incalculable. 
The western passage to India, which Co- 
lumbus sought for, would then be effected. 
Alexan<Jpr von Humboldt points out three 
places as most adapted to the execution 
of such a project. Nature herself seems 
willing to n^i&t, lor, though flic mountains , 
forbid the idea of forming a canal imme- 
diately across the isthmus, y\», by starting 
in Jat. 12° N., joining the head of lake > 
Nicaragua to a small river which runs in- 
to the Pacific ocean, and forming a canal 
30 miles long, through a low r , level coun- 
try, a communication *»etween die two^ 
oceans might be effected. The govern-* 
ments winch are most direedy interested 
m making such a canal arc, at present, 
too weak and too unsettled to be able to > 
curry it into effect ; yet Bolivar appears io 
have always hud this great work in view. 

Thf. United States of North Amer- 
ica. TJie rapid progress which the l T . 
States lm\ e made, mCommerce and navi- 
gation, is unparalleled. Hardly ltad this 
jx'ople appeared on the ocean, before ev- 
ery coast of the eatdi was viMtod by dieir 
navigators. Wliile tliey an* seen covering 
the ocean* with their vessels, throughout 
the Atjantic coast, even to cape Horn/ 
whence they tenter the broad Pacific; m . 
the other direction, dioy press onwanl to 
the ice of the north pole, and penetrate 4 
the deep recesses of Hudson’s hay and 
Davis’s straits. The most remote and dan- 
gerous seas an 1 traverae^l by their keels. 
The coasts of the whole southern homi- 
«sohere, the western coast of America, and 
the eastern cdusts of Asia, ore ^visited by 
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them. It is a very common thing for an 
> ’American merchantman to make u voyage 
round the world, sturting from the U., 
States, going round capo llom to the 
north-west coast df America, taking in 
fills, sailing to China, and going thence, 
"with tea, &c M to the ports of Europe. 
The American whalers are distinguished 
' <br skill and IkjMiiohb. 

4 *' - Jigrindtural Exports. The trade of the 
. U. States for the year ending Scptemlier, 
1828, ii.ia> In 1 assumed us the Ikisis or tint 
remarks to lw made ujhiii the subject of 
this commerce. The exports* of domestic 
products tor that year, according to the 
custom-house estimates, were $50,(k)9,(i(i9. 
Those of cotton, the great staple of the 
country, w ncre $22,487,229, and, according- 
ly, nearly half of the entire amount. The 
next greatest export is that of tolNieco, 
which amounted to $3,2t!9,WI0. Of rice, 
the export amounted to $2,(i2(),<51HI. The 
value of these three articles, being over 
$30,000, 000, thus constituted three fifths 
of die whole. In the annual returns 
made to congr»*ss, the exjxirts of do- 
mestic products an* divided mt* those of 
the sea, the forest, agriculture aiyl manu- 
factures. The three specie^ of airrieultii- 
ral articles above mentioned are mostly 
the productions of flic* Southern States, 
including Virginia and Kentucky Tin 1 
other exports coming under the same 
head, ait* mosth ftimi*lied b* the Middle 
and Western States; namely lK*ef, tallow, 
hides and cattle, butter, cheese, pork, ba- 
con and hogs, horses, mules, sheep, Hour, 
biscuits, corn-meal, n e-meal, oats, pota- 
toes and applt»* y flax-seed and bops. Of 
these articles, the principal is Hour and 
biscuit, the value of w Inch was $4,4«»4,77 1, 
being the third article, m value among the 
exports. The fifth article in value is that 
of swine and their products, viz., haeor., 
pork and lard, the value of which was 
$1,495,830, making about one tliirty -tlprd 
, part in value of the v^liole ex port The ar- 
ticles of corn-meal ami r\ e-n.val amount- 
ed to $881,894, const it iitintr u little more 
than one sixtieth par of the whole 
exports. Cattle and their products, fin- 
eluding butter and cheese, exceeded the 
last amount, Mug $890,3 Hi. Tips spe- 
cies of export is of far ic^s comparative 
*■ importance in the trade than formerly, Im> 
Sin^ limited to its present amount, not by 
die capacity for production, but by the ex- 
tent of demand in the foreign markets ; 
for an increase of the fon*ign demand 
would very soon double and treble the 
quantity. Some of the articles oompre-. 
handed fy die above list, though agricul- 


tural products, yet involve some process 
of manufacture ; such, for example, as 
•butler, cheese, 'bacon, dour, biscuit, meal, 
and part of the tobacco. A great many/ 
however, of the exports coming under the 
head ot % manufactwcs, include iu diem die 
vulue of materials supplied by agriculture, 
such as the cotton fabrics, those of leather, 
and spirits distilled from grain ; so flint, on, 
the whole, the strictly agricultural prod- 
ucts of the country constitute a larger 
I>ro|>ortioii of the whole export* fhay tie; 
tables represent ; and jet the proportion 
» repK'sented bv the tables is very large, he- 
ing 38,500,006 out of the 50,006,000; and, 
if we udd the value of the materials sup- . 
plied by agriculture li>r the manufactured 
exports, we shall have at least six si* vent hs 
of the whole domestic exportation consist- 
ing of the raw products of agriculture. — 
Products of the Sett. The products of the 
whale, cod, mackerel and herring fisheries, 
exjioiteri mostly from the Northern States, 
amount to* $1, <593^980, Mug newly a thir- 
tieth part of* the whole demesne export. 
Near!) one half of this vylue consists of 
codfish, and more than one third of the 
products of the w hale-fisheries . — Products 
of the Forest. The value of skins, furs, 
ginseng, lumber, staves, bark, tar, pitch, 
i Osin and turpentine, and pot and pearl 
ashes, partly from tin* Northern und partly 
from the Southern State*, which were 
former! v of much greater romparative im- 
portunee in the trade of the country, now 
con*1itutes alniut one thirteeiitii part of the • 
whole value of t!»e domestic exjjorts, and 
at i k unit* to $<5,889,1 * J 1 . A la l ge propor- 
tion of the trade in these articles, as well 
as. in th«e*» of codfish and breud-stufls, is 
carried on with the West Indies, Mexico 
and Smith America. The skins and tin* 
jurs go to Europe and Canton, the gin- 
seng to Canton, but in Joss quantity than 
former!} , being, in 1828, but $9l,J(>4 ; and 
tip* pot and |>earl ashes are sent to Eng- 
land and Fiance.- — Manufactures. .The 
manufactures are, as jet, of the courser 
sort, consisting partly df articles made of 
the products of the country, mid partly of^ 
those fabricated from foreign material* 
But it r* oln ions that the arts of tho ror|pf* f , 
trj , in tln*ir earl} stages, will be most Nat- 
urally directed to the working of the raw 
materials of domestic production; and we 
areordingl} find, tliat a very small part of 
the value of exported manufactures con- 
sists of the cost of raw materials prcvioa>- 
Iv imported. The, articles in which the 
foreign materials form a considerable |wut 
of tlie value, are spirits manufactured 
from molasses, refined sugar, articles of 
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v iron, cordage, chocolate, gunpowder, um- 
brellas and parasols, gold anu Silver coin , f 
and jewelry The whole estimated value 
of exports of home manufactures is about 
$6,500,000, being about 13 per cent of the 
whole domestic exports of the country. ' 
About $700,000 of this amount ought to 
be struck out of the list of domestic ex- 
, ports, lieing gold and silver coin, consist- 
ing, mostly, of metals imported from 
alnuad, and, after being coined at tlie 
mint, again exported. The labor put upon 
these materials, in coining, is so inconsid- 
erable a part of their value, that the value of 
tlie coin of tlie countiy exported ought not 
to Ikj included in the estimate of the value 
of domestic ex|>orts. Considerable quan- 
tities of gold, it is true, lane been produ- 
ced in North Carolina, but by no means 
enough, ns yet, to supply the demand lor 
tlie consumption of the country, though it 
is to be considered, at the same time, that 
tills article, as far as it can he supplied 
from tlie ‘domestic- mines, will tend direct- 
ly abroad, being drawn into tins channel 
by the higher pyiee of gold, compared with 
silver, in England and France than m the 
II. States ; the value being, in England, 
as 15 T b 0 -, in France, as 15/V’o, ami m the 
1 1/. States, as 15jr} to 1. "Consequently, 
the gold, whether in coin or bullion, tends 
strongly to leave the eoimtr) . Sqpie of 
it is arrested lor use in jewelry and the 
arts, but very little m tlie currency, or in 
the vaults of the hank 4. Omitting tins 
article, then, the other articles above enu- 
merated, being tin- only ones the value of 
which is made up, in any considerable de- 
cree, of foreign materials are valued, m 
tlie returns, at $fig3,(MJ0. Tlie value of 
materials imported, and then wrought up 
in manufactured articles, and exported, 
and included in the list of domestic man- 
ufactures, nm\ lie estimated at about 
$200,000 or £250,000 ; leaving the nc% 
exports of inanufactmes from the rajv 
products supplied by the countiy about 
$5,750,000. As cotton liibnes form a 
large item m this list of exported manu- 
factures, and those fabrics are mostly of 
the coarser kind, the raw material will 
, 'Constitute a veiy considerable |mrt of their 
value, and the 'proportional \alue of tlie 
direct wages of manufacturing labor, lfi- 
’ corporated in these exports, will be pro- 
portionally l< ss. 11J fyr instance, a plough, 
or trunk, or quantity of combs, no sent 
abroad, almost the whole* value of the ex- 
port consists of the wages of the manufac- 
turers ; and a still greater proportion of the * 
value of earthen and stone wares,, which 
make a very considerable item m tins list, is 


of this description; whereto an export of, V 
spirits distilled from West India molasses - ( 
comprises a comparatively small propor- * ‘ 
tional value pf manufacturing labor. Tak- 
hig^lie whole list of domestic manufactur- 
ed articles together, and making allow- 
ances for the cost of the raw materials, in 
their rudest state, after they are taken 
from the ground or from animals, and as- 
sume tlie character of merchandise, by 
deducting their value from the* gross 
amount of that of the exported manufac- 
tures, the remainder, which is tlie result 
i of the manufacturing labour, interest of 
capital and profits incorporated into these 
materials, to bring them into tlie state in * 
which they are exported, may be esti- 
mated at al)out $4,000,000. We will 
now glance hastily at the descrijrfSons of 
articles on wliicii the arts of tlie U. States 
are employed for the supply of foreign* 
markets; and the most considerable of 
them is cotton twist, thread and fabrics, 
tin* exported value of which, for the year 
1828, was $1,000,000 and a fraction over, 
being oik* fiftieth part of the whole do- 
mestic exports, the principal markets of 
which are South America, Mexico and' 
flu* Mediterranean. The value of leather, 
and its \anous manufactures, exported, is 
a little o\e»* $500,000, imping one per 
cent, of the entire exports of tlie descrip- 
tion of which we are sjieuking. The 
value of hats exported during the same 
year was about $333,300 — a very large* 
amount, considering the short period 
since this article has been sent to foreign 
maikets. Soap and candles have long 
hern supplied for the foreign markets, tlie 
amount for the year in question being about 
$*,>00,000. The various articles manu- 
factured, for the most part, of wood, such 
as furniture, or of wood, leather and iron, 
such as coaches ami carriages, tiesides va- * 
nous agricultural implements supplied to - 
tin* West Indies and £out|i America, con- 
stitute a very lmjmrtimt branch of trade, 
which amounted to between $600,000 and 
$700,000. The American glass begins to 
appear in tin* foreign markets. Tim \alue 
sent abroad hi 182b was <$51,452, and it bids 
fair to Ik* increased. The other exjmrts 
consist of a variety of articles in small 
quantities, ambng which tore, wearing ap- 
parel, combs and buttons, brushes, fire- 
engines and apparatus, printing-presses* 
and tyjies, musical instruments, books, 
maps, paper and stationary, and trunk-*. 

It is apparent, from the ubov* enumera- 
tion and estimates, that the manufactured 
articles, of whieh the expert is most con-' . 
sideruble and the most flourishing, anrv 
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: thdae of Which the raw materials consist, port-chdrjjM, and leave a Surplus foe in- 
Htostiy, of cotton, wood and leather. terest qn tne capital invested in the car- 


iut the rata per ton for the shi] 


uigactu- 
e, if we 


mostly, of cotton, wood and leather. terest qn the capital invested in the car- 
• foreign Exports. The foreign articles goes, anc^ a small profit to the, merchant 
\ imported ana again exported from, tlie But the rate per ton for the shipping actu- 
. Country, during the same year, aniouifted ally employed in the foreign trade, if we 
to $21,595,017. Tins transit trade thus estimate the accession at $10,000,000, and 

S ieors to fonn a very important part of ' suppose the whole trade confined to 
American commerce. But one third American ships, will exceed that above- 
of this whole amount consists of an article mentioned, since the registered vessels are 
which affords very little freiglit, namely, partially employed in the coasting-trade, as 
’ specie, % the export of which, during the vessels often take a cargo from one home 
same year, was about $7,500,000. An- port to another, whence a cargo is taken 
other large item in value, of this transit for export Atidn. But a part of tliis trade 
tnjide, consists of cotton fabrics, the exports • mjhuvs none of the excess* of w hich we 
of which were $2,000,000. The foreign have )>ecn shaking, to defray the ex- 
silks c\]K»rted amounted to alwmt a quar- ponses of navigation, for about one tit- 
ter as much. The value of wines ex]x>rt- teenth part in vnlue is carried on in lur- 
ed was about $3113,300 ; tliat of teas eign Imttoms, the imports in which werT 
about twice as much ; and tliat of coffee about $0,500,000. If the whole trade 


and cocoa $1,500,000, mid of sugar near- 
ly $1,000,000. These a tv the most im- 
portant articles of foreign exjjort. Tin* 
other exports of foreign articles previously 
im|M>rted amounted, during the same year, 
to aliout $6,000,000 hi the who]? ; hut it 
is not necessary to enumerate them. 

Imports. The imports, for <he same 
period, ncconling to the cusYom-lumsc es- 
timates, amounted to $86,589,821, mal e\- 
ceedod the estimated value of the exports 
by about $10^250,000. There should, of 
course, lie an excess of value of imports, 
according to those returns, whether their 
value is estimated at the cost in foreign 
ports, or at the market-price in the Amer- * 
lean ports ; for these goods arc the returns 
for the exports, tlie value of which is i*sti- 
mated at the rate of the markets m the IT. 


wen* canned on by foreign shipping, and 
the whole wen* a barter trade, without 
credits, as the trade between oily two na- 
tions, or any number of tuitions, must, in 
ellirt, Ik*, hi the long run, the value of ex- 
ports and imports, estimated at the prices 
m the home inoiket, after ijeducting duties 
I wild on imputation, must la* just equal; 
ibr, in the case supposed, all the expenses 
of transportation are defrayed by' the for- 
eign ship-ownei*. In proportion, iliere- 
fon*, as foreign shipping is employed in 
tlie tiqde, tin* excess of the value of im- 
ports over that of exports will he reduced . 
since, if a country employs foreign ship- 
ping in its trud<", it must export an addi- 
tional value of merchandise to pay the 
freights, or u import a smaller value of nier- 
rhamlise in exchange lor the same ex- 


States; and, unless a greater value of mer- 
chandise can lie obtained in exchange, m 
the foreign ports, tlie shipowners would 
obtain nothing for outward freight : and 
still more ought the value of the imports 
in the American markets, after deducting 
duties, to exceed that of the exports; for 
- this excess is the only fund lor raving the 
two freights and ixgon-st on the capital 
employe). This excels, f<,r the year in 
question, was about 22 per cent., which 
cannot, however, he considered veiy exact, 
but is prolmhly lielnw the actual rate. 
Tliat it must be a larg<* amount, w older 
to save the merchant* from loss, is evi- 
dent ; for the registered fnnnage, which 
. is mostly employed in foreign trade, is 
about 750,000 tons, so that an excess of 
$10,000,000 in tlie value of imports over 
} Biot of exports, supf wising an exchange of 
one fortlie <91 her, would give only al mi it $21 
per toil per annum for the shipping employ- 
ed — an amount scarcely sufficient to defray 
the expenses of the navigation, including 


port.-s. In regard to the various kinds of 
good*. imported, without pretending to 
great exactness, which is the less impor- 
tant as tin* proportions vary' considerabh 
from yeur to year, it appears that some of 
tlie principal articles have constituted 
hourly the following proportion of tlie 
vjholc imports, previously to 1626; viz.— 
wool and woollen fabrics, 11 per cent.; 
cotton stuffs, 12 ; silks, 10 ; heiiip and flux, 
and manufactures of them, 5; iron and 
steel, and manufactures of them, 5 ; spir- 
its, 14 ; molasses, 24 ; teas, 4 ; coffee, 34 , 
sugar, 54 ; and indigo, 14 per cent. « 
Tlie princi|>ul trade, Imtli import and e.x- 
port, is w itli (Treat Britain and its dependen 
nes, whence, in 1820, the imports wen* 
forty-two ninety-sixths of the whole im- 
portation. But to state, even in u genera) 
manner, the s|*»cies of merchandise of 
which. tlie commerce to and from each 
country principally consists, would extend 
this part of the present article to too great 
a length. Before closing it, however, we 
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should not omit’ to remark, that the do* 

' mestic trade of [the country is more exten- 
sive and more important than the foreign. 
That it is more extensive, appears from 
the returns of the shipping, p greater 
quantity of tonnage lieing employed in the 
* coasting trade and fisheries than in the 
foreign commerce ; and as these vessels 
make from 3 to 10, 12 or 30 passages in a 
year, according to the distance of the 
ports lietween which they trade, the 
amount of commercial exchanges along 
the coast) and up the rivers to the header 
sloop navigation, without including die 
trade between the coast und the interior, 
must greatly exceed the foreign com- 
merce. 

From tlic official report of the treasury 
department, it appears, that the inqiorts 
into the IT. States, during da; year end- 
ing September 1 10, 1830, amounted to 
$74,493,537, of which amount $69,1135,552 
were imported in American vessels, and 
$5,106,975 in foreigh vessels ; that the ex- 
ports, during the. same year, amount- 
ed to $72,358,671, of which $55,700,103 
were of domestic produce, and $10,058,178 
of foreign produce ; that of domestic 
articles, $40,974,554 were exported in 
American vessels, and $H,725,(i39 in for- 
eign vessels ; and of the foreign articles, 
$15,114,887 were exported in Aintrieaii 
vessels, and $1,54.3,594 in foreign vessels; 
that 872,940 tons of American shipping 
entered, and J 44,71)9 cleared, from the 
jxnts of the I\ States ; and that 130,743 
tons of foreign shipping entered, and 
1:13,000 cleared, during the some period. 
'See the valuable Statistical 'Tables, 1 fy 
Wattcrston and Va*i Zandt, Washington, 
1829.) 

The Cain vuas, Nova Si otia ami New 
Britnswick. The trade of the two Cana- 
das was long confined to the hare produce 
of tlie fisheries and the fur trade. But. in 
consequence of the improvement of thy 
British eolouial system, and of tin* embar- 
go which was inijiosrd on the American 
trade during the last war of the 1 T . States 
with Great Britain, it has much increased. 

■ Its exports are whout, Hour, com, biscuit, 

» fish, oak and pine timber, staves, masts, - 
lumber, Canadian balsam, spruce beer, 
pot and pearl aalics, cast-iron, furs anti 
skins, castoreum, ginseng, &.e. The im- 
ports are wme, rum, sugar, molasses, cof- 
fee, tobacco, salt, coal and British manu- 
factures. Since 1825, nhe trade of Cana- 
da has increased rapidly. (See Canada.) 
The trade is mostly with the British West 
India colonies and with the mother coun- 
try. They do some business, however, 
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•with ^he IT, States, (q. v.) The’ trade 
which they have with the Indian tribes/ < 
^consists merely of barter. — Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick have nearly the 
same exports. In Hatibui^m’aNove See- * 
tia, voL l, p. 233, is an interestmg table of 
-the prices of ‘different articles, estimated 
in spring lieaver, as settled by government 
in 1761. The trade of Nova Scotia lias 
lately again increased, particularly with 
tlie West Indies. (See the statistical stable , i 
in Th. C. Haliburton’s Histor. and Statis. 
•Account of JVova^ Scotia, 2 vols., Halifax* 
•1829.) 

Mexico.* Tlie commerce of Mexico js, 
at present, checked by natural and polit- 
ical causes. The want of river commu- 
nication is a great impediment to its in- 
ternal commerce. Roads lead from tlie 
plateaux to the seaports, but they are very 
imperfect, and beasts of burden, therefore, 
are preferred to carriages, which would 
not be able to make their way. A much 
easier conununicatioy between the Mexi- 
can Atlantic seaports and those on the 
coast of the Pacific, would lie effected in -* 
case of th6 execution of the great canal 
across the isthmus of Tehuantepec, so 
much spoken of The principal objects of 
export 'are gold and silver, eitheran bullion, 
coined, or w orked up in various ways ; coch- 
ineal, sugar, Hour, indigo, salt meat, dried 
vegetables, tanned hides, sarsaparilla, va- 
nilla, jalap, soap, Campearhy wood, and 
pimento of Tabasco. Among the articles 
imported ar<* woollen cloths, silks of Lv- 
ons, linen from Germany, white and print- 
ed calicoes from Franc**, England and 
the IT. States, pajier, china, spirits,, cacao, . 
quicksilver, iron, steel, wine, wax, jewel- 
ry, watches and clocks, and all kinds of 
ornaments. In 1820, 1267 vessels entered 
the ports of the republic. The chief port 
of Mexico is Vera Cnrz. Mexico, the 
capital, is a commercial place, as wc might 
easily suppose to be the case in a coun- 
try in wnich very •little ife manufac- 
tured, and which is so fertile. A part of 
the commerce of the U. States with Mex- 
ico is carried on by means of caravans,, 
vvliteh go from the suite of Missouri to 
Santa in Texas. The smuggling trade 
in Mexico is vqrv great. The chief com- 
mercial cities of Mexico arc Acapulco 
and Vera Cruz. Acapulco, or Los Reyes 
carries on a considerable trade with, fhe 
Philippines, und the coasts of Quito and 
Peru. To Manilla a galleon used to be 
sent from this port every year, freighted * 
with silver, cochineal, cacao, sweet oil, 
Spanish wool and European toys. This 
brought back muslins, printed linen, silks. 
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Chin ehe goods* groceries, spices and Pre- 
^ cious stones. Guatiinala is celebrated for 
’ its indigo, which is noted for its hardness, 

• lustre and weight. 

* • South America. South America *has 
' J many articles of trade. The mineral treas- 

* liras of the country are boundless. In 

* the 16tli century, gold and silver existed 
'in such profusion, that, for 25 years, 

$13,000,000 an' said to have been aiupi- 
' ally exported to Spain from Peru alone, 

4 exclusive of what yrh& sent in bars. These 
precious metals are found throughout Pern, 
Chile, and the upper section of Tucuman, 
especially in the Cordilleras ; but, in addition 
to gold and silver, this immeasurable chain 
of mountains affords copper, lead, iron and 
platiiio. The richest mines of South 
>■ America are those of die province Las 
Choreas, in the territon* #f die former \ ice- 
royalty of Buenos Ayres. Then* arc, m 
that district, 30 gold mines, 27 silver mines, 

7 copper, 1 tin, and 7 lead mines. The 
richest of those mines are those of Potosi, 
which an* situated n6ar die sources of the 
La Plata. Acosta’s account, that, during 
40 years that the mines lmd been wrought, 
the} haul yielded $ 12,000, (XK),000 r is much 
. exaggerated. But we gather from official 
reports, ttyt, from die time of the disem ery 
of America dll 1538, the fifth jiart, accru- 
ing to the king, of all the silver obtained 
from die mines of Potosi, and registered, 
amounted to £395,01 9, (K)0, so that, when 
39 years had elaj»sed from the diseo\eiy 
of America, $51,255,013 w^re obtained 
annnalh, exclude of the considerable 
quantities which undoubted 1} wen; con- 
veyed from the country secretly, and witli- 
’ out the payment of duties, and of tliat 
which was used for making si her \esw»ls, 
images and omaiuents for the monasters 1 # 
and churches, wdiich must have amount* <1 
to an immense sum, since all the religious 
establishments in the country, and esp*- 
ciallv in the city of Potosi, were ver} neb 
in silver vessels. But, whether owing to 
the exhaustion of die mines themselves, or 
the faulty management of them, the profits 
have since diminished. The other ex- 
ports from South America, although* the 
. Spanish and Portuguese directed their 
chief attention to the obtaining of metals, 
arc very considerable. Tile follow ing are 

* die principal: cochineal, indigo, cacao, 
the Peruvian bark, hides, ox horns, tal- 
low, wax, rotton, wool, flax, hemp, to- 
bacco, sugar, coffee, ginger, pimento, jalap, 
earsapariUft, ipecacuanha, guaianiui, drag- 
011*8 blood, and various other medicinal 
gum^ d}«-wood, eliony, mahogany, eme- 
ralds, various kinds of balsams, &<\ 
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The chief commercial cities of South 
America are Rio Janeiro, Buenos Ayres,. 
Lima, Carthageim* Caracas, .Potosi and 
Bahia. Buenos Ayres was in possession 
of the transit trade of all the Spanish pos- 
sessions in America, and, before die be- 
gituiing of the revolution, was the mart of 
the trade of the another country and its 
colonies. Tlie principal source of gain 
for Caracas is the cgcao plant, ns jt sup- 
plies nearly two thirds of the Ehropean 
demand. The hides mid skins w hich it 
exports are superior to those of Buenos 
Ayres ; and the rich ore from the copper 
mines of Arou is suiH'rior to the Swedish, 
or to that of Coquimlm, in Chile. The 
internal trade' of South America, especially 
between Buenos Ayres and Peru, is very 
coiisddcmble. Tliat with the Indian tribes, 
is chiefly in the way of barter ; axes, 
kimes, scissors, swords, necklaces, mir- 
rors, and coarse rotton and woollen goods, 
being exchanged for the productions of 
the country, rqiecially the celebrated Par- 
aguay tea, and some fine furs. 

Brazil Iuim three great eonnnercial cities 
— Kio Janeiro, Bahia, or St. Salvador, and 
Pernambuco. The exports an*, chiefly, 
cotton, indigo, sugar, coffee, nee, tobacco, 
tallow, inahogaii}, Permian Imrk, ipecae- 
tianliti, hides, gold, cacao, vanilla, the 
diamond, the topaz, chrysolite, amethyst, 
ami otlier precious stones, and a groat 
\anety of dyiWufls, balsams and gums, 
dried beef, and diitha-rublKT shoes. The 
greater part of the Brazilian trade is in the 
hands of the English. The imports are 
non, steel, copper utensils, salt, woollen 
clot 1 linen, calicoc*, hats, shoes of all 
kinds, eluna, glass-wan*, trinkets, liooks, 
papei, w ate lies, clocks, and particularly, 
V/iM India goods, such as are not raised 
in Brazil. Portugal sends to Brazil wine, 
oil, spirits, hats; the I'. States, flour, tur- 
pentine and furniture. Naval munitions, 
sailors’ clothes and arms are likewise 
imported. 

Colomlria, consisting of Venezuela and 
New Grenada, says Alex. Ilumlioldt, has 
reem ed from nature a greater and richer 
xanety of vegetable, products, suited foi 
commerce, than any other country of 
Spanish America ; yet its commerce has 
been declining every year since its sejw- 
nition from Hjaiin. In Colombia, Penivian 
bark is found of the liest quality and m 
the greatest quantity. Coffee, indigo, su- 
gar, cotton, cacao* ipecacuanha, the to- 
I Micro of Varinas, hides and dried meat, 
pearls, gold and platina, &c M are obtained 
in this highly favored country. Its ini- 
jwhs embrace all kinds of manufactured 
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goods, oil, soqp, ropes, piper, in feet al- States, teeac^iffs, and nmtififctures of * 
: most every thing which is wanted by (he various, sorts ; from Europe/ manufee* f 
indolent inhabitants, and made by the tured goods, particularly silks,, fine cloth, 4 
hands of, men ; for the ]>eople themselves lace, fine linen, and other articles of hi** 
manufacture hardly any thing. Humboldt ury*and show; from the Philippine is!- 
, has estimated the exports or Colombia, at ' ands, muslins, tea, and other. East India' 
$9,000,000, and its imports at $11,&0O,OOO. goods ; from Guatimala, indigo ; from 
, M. Mollien estimates the former at Chile, wheat and copper * and from Bu- * 
$8,000,000, and the latter at $10,000,000. enoB Ayres, mules ana Paraguay tea. CnJ- 
The state of this country, at the present lao is the port of Lima. * 
moment, prevents the possibility of ob-' The commerce of Central America, or 
tabling accurate information on this sub- Guatimala, is increasing in activity. Co- 
ject. The ports of La Guayra (harbor of Ionial commodities, chiefly sugar, coffee, 
Caracas), Rio del Haelia, St. Martha, C8r- icaciio, cotton, indigo, cochineal, ebony and 
thagtpa, Chagrcs, Porto CaheJlo, Puna- logwood {from the bay of Honduras)^ are 
nia and Guayaquil are the priost frequent- the principal exports sent to Europe, and 
eii by strangers. The English, from Ja- some of die IT. States, The imports are, 
maicn, the Americans and French, are the . linen, from Germany and France ; wool- 
nations who trade principally with the len cloths, silks and wines, from France ; , 
Colombians in the Atlantic ports ; the English and French calicoes ; flour, and 
Peruuan vessels carry on the coasting some manufactured goods, from the U. 
trade on tlie Pacific. * States. This comitiy is well adapted 

Buenos Jlyres, like, ail the other South for commerce, on uecount of its fine har- 
Ainericaii states, is m ail unsettled burs and scverill navigable rivers. A re- 
condition. The chief evjiorts of this nal across the isthmus wouljl be of vgst 
country are horse and o\ hides: ,m fact, Inyiefit to this country; m tiict, tlie execu- * 
Buenos Ayres limy he called, by way of tion of such a ennal would liear a similar- ’ 
eminence, tlie country of euftle. its im- in to sonje of thow great inventions, which 
ports include all the manufactured ai tides ha\e changed the face of the woihj. 
which the inhabitants, make use' of. Eng- The English, Dutch and French pos- 
iaiiil sends thither woollen ami cotton sessions in S>uth America arc Demerara, 
cloth, cutler; , hardwme, furnitiiie % sail- Berhice , Essequibo, Surinam and Cay- 
dlery, hats, porter and cheese; the I*, enne. From (’avenue are exported cloves, 
States, lumber, cod-fish, mackerel and Cavcmie jiepper, anuotta, sugar, cotton, 
hcrryig, leathei, gunjiowder, provisions; codec und cacao ; from Bcrbiee, rum, 
from Brazil are sent sugar, cotfcc,* cotton, sugar, cotton, cacao, &e. ; from Denierara, 
rum; steel ami iron iiom the north of Suinmin and Essequilio, sugar, ruin, cot- 
Europo; .and France send- fiei nianiitlie- ton, coffee and molasses. , 

turns. The. exports and ihi|huis are esti- \\ r EST Indies. The chief Hands which 
mated at $9,000,000. constitute the Wes* Indies are Cuba, St. 

Tlie commerce of Chile is, at present, Domingo, or Havti, Jamaica, Barbudoes, 
in a low condition. Its rich mines are Dominica, St. Oiristophor, or St. Kitt’s, 
jwiorly managed, and the political state of Curasao und Guudaloupe. They have 
tlie country pievciiN its commerce from all very nearly the same productions, vjz. 
acquiring that activity which it might sugar, coflee, wax, ginger and other spices, 
easily attain by the export of the precious ma<tieli, aloes, \andla, quassia, manioc, 
metals of the couni ry to tin* East Indies, maize, cacao, tnliaeeo,*indigo, cotton, niu- 
to give m return for sugai and cotton, lasses, mahogany, long peppers, lignuin- 
It could also provide Peru with salt meat, vita*, Cam peach } wood, yellow w r ood, 
and take in i<*turu coffee, sugar, Ac. gums, tortpise-shell, rum, pimento, &r. 
Culdclciigh estimates the EngJisli nnpor- Before St. Domingo or llayti heeaine mi 
tations into Val|Kiraiso, in 1 at 4,07 l,2T>0 independent government of blacks, it w as 
* francs, and Lowe at 47,‘i48,fl2r> francs, flu* tlie dojmt of the goods brought from Ha- 
the same year. TJie P. States send tlutli- vaiina, Vera (Miz, (inatimala, Curtluigemi 
er flour. and Venezuela ; but, since that event, J«t- 

Peru trades with the IT. States, with inaica has been the magazine of all goitls 
Europe 1 , the Philippine islands, Guatimala from the gulf of Mexico. Trinidad is the 
and Chile, and, by land, with Buenos Ayres., great seat of tlie contraband trade with 
its exports am chiefly gold and silver, Cumana, Barcelona, Margarita*ond Gui- 
wine, brandy, sugar, pimento, Peruvian ana. The imports are manufactures of 
■ bark, salt, vicuna wool and coarse wool- ull kinds, wme, flour, and, formerly, slaves, . 
lens. It receives, in return, from tlie IT. t who jire still smuggled into many of the * 
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>k^ds. The West Indian form one groat We appointed in all the gfoat commej 

* source of die commerce of the world; cial cities of Europe ; and, in the comae of 
and, We npist refer the reader, ibr more time, they really became tribunals of jus-'* 
particular information, to the articles on tice, and were, in part a$ least, atlminis- 

> >the different islands. * tered by men of legal learning and expe« - 

. . ‘A new path has befcn laid open to the rience. Pope Paul III confirmed the \ 
♦‘►commerce of the world by the British, commercial consuls in Rome. Francis II, 

»' in the Southern ocean, where, of late, the in 15H0, granted to the Parisian merchants 

* Sandwich, the Friendly and the Society particular arbiters ft>r tlie adjustment of 
' islands have been taken within tlie circle commercial ^disputes, and in wW 
' of European and, American intercourse ; established the Parisian court of com- 

and in Australia and Van Diemen’s land, merce, consisting of a judge and four con- 
k great maricet lias been established for suls. The same thing soon followed in* 
the exchange of British manufactures for, all the important commercial towns of 
die productions of nature ; w hile the North F ranee. In London, Henry VII appoint- 
Aiucncans have attempted to found com- eil particular commercial judge*. The 
mercial settlements on the Washington president of the commercial tribunal for 
(Nukohiva) and other islands of the Pa- the llmise mwns, established in 1447, bore 
ejtic. (See 1 Moreau de Jon lies Du Com- the name o {'alderman. At Nuremberg, in 
more erferieur du XlXmc Sitcle, 2 vols., 1(821, u similar tribunal was instituted un- 
Paris, 1826.) In 1828, the imports from der the name of inspectors of the markets 
New Holland and the South sea islands, (lnarktvorstehcr). There wils one, also, in 
into Great Britain, amounted to £811,552, ltoi/.cu, m 1630. The diets of tlie empire 
and the exports to £2ti7,5g!h even called u}Kin the German princes and 

Commercial Courts are tribunals dis- commercial cities to follow this example, 
tiftet from the ordinary civil courts, and as the decrees of the umpire of 1654 and 
an* established in commercial towns, or UK >8, aiid the decree of tl!d imperial com- 
wnhin certain districts to Settle dispute* mission of Oct. 10. Hk58, show. In many 
. with regard to rights and obligations la*- of these citusfs as in Frankfort on die 
tween persons engaged in trade, with the Maine, and m Lejpsic, they were not so 
assistance of. experienced merchants by a much independent authorities as delegates 
brief process, according to equitable prill-' from tin* city councils. When cominer- 
cipl<*s. It is doubtful whether tlie coni- rial Courts fake cognizance particularly or 
mercial nations of antiquity had any coin- solely of disputes relating to maritime af- 
mercial tribunals of tin- sort. The general frnrs, they arc galled courts of admiralty. 
introduction of them began in ilic middle Such aYourt was erected in Hamburg in 
ages. The first of these tribunal- vva- It 823. Among the tribunals more recently 
probably that established at Pisa, m the established *aie the French, formed in 
11th century, and the has* of its decisions *1808, according to the )irovisious of the 
was the code of niannnie law- of ibsu,3|P^jjb de.^Cbmmerce ; and the new flain- 
contir/ned by |*>pe Gregory VII, in 1075, ’burg '•oinmercial roiAi, of the same kind, 
fiom which the Consolato dtl Man mav which dates from the time when Ilam- 
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have been, in part, hnrmwed. At first, the 
conimcrcial trilmnul- were not -o tnueh 
cdniis estahlislied bv government a- arbi- 
ters of disputes, fieefy eho-eu by the ;ijei- 
chants. and confined by the government-. 
Tins l- evident from tin* first < haptvi of tlie 
Qtnsolafo dd Mare, winch urn- thus:— 
u The good seamen, -hip-owners, and sea- 
faring people generally, are accu-totuyl to 
assemble on Christina-* evening of every 
year, eitlier all or tin- greater part of them, 
at a place of their appointment, and when 
nearly all an* convened, they ap|Mmit, not 
bji lot, but by vote, two worthy men, ex- 
perienced in all niantnne affairs, foi their 
consuls, and another, of the same occupa- 
tion, uh jitdgT* of appeal. To him arc 
made all appeals from the sentence of the 
consuls.” Coder the name ui m commercial 
consuls, such committees of* arbitration 


burg wit- the chief city of a French de- 
partment ; ibis was, in 181(>, retained with 
runic modifications. Their internal regu- 
lations commonly require that a ]>art of 
fhe members, or, at least, tlie president's, 
should be law ye/s : tlie rest an*, for the 
most part, experienced merchants, who 
tire l w*ttcr adapted than regular judges to 
give counsel on commercial affairs* with 
which they are more acquainted, and ^ 
which, very often, are not to be reduced * 
to simple principles of Jaw, hut are to he 
decided accordiugto commercial practice. 
Their jurisdiction commonly extends ovei 
all commercial disputes, whether occur- 
ring during the fairs, or at other times, 
’mutters of exchunge, insurance, freight, ■ 
bottomry, average, &r., and, further, over 
bankrupts, the luring of shojis and 
stores, clerks and apprentices, the debts 
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of those who receive, goods from mer- 
chants upon credit; mid alJ natives and 
foreigners vylio traffic* hi the place, ami arc 
found there, till shijMiwners, contractors 
for inuiH|HHtiftg goods, brokers, factors, 
&<*., are obliged to submit to their decis- . 
ions. TJiey do us much ns possible by 
oral investigation ; jmd the intention of 
'their institution is, that they shall avoid 
the long and formal process of other 
courts. Rut whim the diftieulty and con- 
fusion of the limiters in dispute occasion 
the necessity of an investigation in wri- 
ting, recourse is had thereto. The greater 
despatch of these courts consuls princi- 
pally in this— that the defendant is mully 
summoned, once, or several tunes, to ap- 
pear before them, at an early day, mid, if 
he twice fails to '*omo, is brought by fom* ; 

’ complaint is then made orally, both 
parties an* heard, and sentence is given, 
d* posable, immediately atlei. Rut, a- tins 
-an seldom he done, and m«st cases ie- 
.piuv lefeiejice to wiitTen documents, a 
day not fat distant is appointed 1m tin* 
answer In the complaint, and fbrflieevj- 
lence, on bulb sid» s, and the tmi« % is sel- 
dom 01 nevei pin longed. The iciinMies 
against a sentence (such as icvmoii, ir^ti- 
*Utl<m,\c.; see Hamblin? Cinh uf (' tmmi • *- 
> all Prondurc of Dec. 15. I" 15; miH he 
sought fiom the sain 1 * judge *■, mid <u*. not 
« dsily obtained. App. ak t(l , only allowed 
ai very important c.cm s, and upon the d« 
posit of a large sum as .t pledge that r»n 
final deeiMon shall he oheud without d< - 
.ay, Tin* principal icatim s of this pio-. 

• e^s aie found in tin* //» I Man 

, Uo cliapti !«• H— -31 ), and Imin tie* 1 >,i-in 
•» f mosi i oiiimemaj^eod* - \i « onling to 
die Frcm h t tub , e.u h tuhun tl < oii-M * ot 
t' president, several judtu ^ |n«»t nmn than 
."hand not lr*s titan *2, in niunhei „ tugi dim 
with several p *i-.»iis, who, m him* ot a 
iiresMile of iaisiiie^, Ins nine .L-siMam 
.udges (vici palgis- sujifih i//w», «t clerk of 
dn t nun [ffriJIU /*/. .i i ’» I srii^ai interna oiti- 
• , eis^Ai/i,wu ;.v) \Cwb a> ( Wi//''/**c, Iivie 3, 
it I, < bln— *21.) Tiic iik »nh»*i * »ifu com- 
ucieial tl thiiliiil sue » ho-.cn fuun.unou" the 
moM irspt c* ililf meichaiits Even nui- 
> ( li.int 30 vein - of age, who lia-* dom busi- 
ness in an honorable maimei tLi* 5 V*ai~, 

■ an la* appointed judge or judge 

The (nesideii. must he JO Veins old, and 
liave already exercised the olliee ot |udL". 
The election is made by sc» let liallot. 
The members elect tnl^e ail oath before 
entenng upon tlieir office, which they 
hold for ‘2 years; ‘they icceivc no sal.iiv, 
and cannot he reflected until a y cur after 
the expiration of their twin. Th^ rules 
voLriu. 33 


of the commercial tribunal arc to be ftuncf < 
under the 25th title of the 2d I hi ok of die ' 
Civil Code , and an* very similar to those 
o t the Consolato del Mare . From the sen- 
Terifte of these tribunals appeal is ln^de to 
*lhu court of appeal within whose jurisdic- 
tion they happen to lie. (See Commercial . 
Law.) 

Cowmkrual Law (or the law m.r- 
chant) is that which relates to trade, nav- 
igation, maritime contracts, such as those 
of insurance, bottomry, bills of lading, 
charter-parties, seamen’s wages, general 
• average, and also to hills of exchange, bills 
of credit, factors and agents. Lord Mans- 
field deycrilnxs it as a branch of the public 
law, and apphed to its universal adoption 
the language of Cicero respecting tlie 
great principles of morals ah\l eternal jus- 
tice — n*t nnf alia tcji Ronm, (dia Athmis. 
'fhe body of rules constituting this law 
is substantially the Mime in the l \ Spates 
and Europe, the niles, tieufciscs and de- 
cisions of one country and one age being, 
m gen* Ta), applicable to tin* (|iie**tions aris- 
ing in any otli« i. The miM>n is obvious 
vvhv tin-* law should he common to differ- 
ent intnyi^tui it legulato tlio-e contracts 
and liaiiMictions m which they come m 
«•< *i ltiii r, I m ' u i *5 a son of neutral ground U*- 
iwetn their hostile jntep^t", institution's, 
eiHonis and piejutlices. \*,fional law, 
winch legulaUs the conduct of difli rent 
nations fow/uJs < .a h oilier, is chs-tniguish- 
ed limn iiMiHime- law. In whicii private 
1 ‘oiiliai ts between individuals are i«*m- 
‘.ned Tie* ni-t c olleetion of marine laws 
v'.i^ rb it o| Rliodt", of winch >onie fr.ig- 
j*h UN 1 in v e comi dow n to ns in die Digest 

• »f .liiMinian, in the title Ik Lgi llhadia 
at Jutlu, the coll »ctum under the title 

• »f RLmhan Lau's* published at lku-le m 
l‘>dl,and at I'raukioil in 15f Hi, being gen- 
erally ioiisideiej us spurious. This title 
and that Ik .Yavtico Pirnon lecosrtu^e tin 

i .i -t hmail punciples on tlie subjects i*i 
|ctiisnji and maritime law. I’be law /;■ 

/ nnitonu at tame, in the Digest, also trans- 
mits toils then }H meiple^as to the liability 
of the owneis jo] the ai*ts and contracts 
ot t be mast* i of a \e-s ( >], 'Pbe nanauntig • 
1 i*li s .md pi inciples by wlncli the ci>m- 
iii i rial transactions of the ancients, in the 
Redreiiaiieanf were governed, have, toi 
Ihe most part, passed into oblivion. The 
le.t-uu of so snaill a -space being ussigai*d 
to this branch of junspiudcnce, in tlit* Ro- 
in.ui laws, ihay 1 m* the low estimation in 
which trade was lield by tlfr Romans, 
who prohibited mWi of birth and tank 
liom engaging in eomuu*rc«*, of w hicii the. 

**ofle (4. 3) speaks contempt umisly ; and 
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Ciddto SayB it was not fitting tbat-tlirr same 
people should be botli tlir garters mid the 

# master of the world. The Creeks, l>eing 

* tlie merchants and navigator* of the jui- 

. dents, adopted the Rhodian laws, v r ith 

modifications. The Atlfeniau law, on the* 
subject; of. maritime loans, is staled par- 
ticularly in Bocckh's Economy of Athens, 
sic. £1, from which it. appears tlijit 
the rules on this Mibjectwene \ei} defi- 
nitely settled. The laws of trade natural- 
ly followed the trade winch the\ were- 
designed to n;gulnte. Accordingly, we 
•find them first re\i\ed m the middle age*%, 
on the shores of the same sea, m one of 
the inlands of which they had their origin; 
a eolJection of them being made at Amal- 
fi, a city within the limits of the pres- 
ent kingdom of Naples, about the time of 
the first crusade, towards the < lost 1 of the 
11th century, calk'd the Imulfiian Tahh , 
the authority of which was m know lodged 
throughout Italy . The oiiirm of the eom- 
pilation of sea laws, which pass"* under 
the title of ('(inwlato dd Man, though m- 
\ohed id sdine obscurity. is most gener- 
ally assigned to the city of Barcelona. m 
Spam. Some waiters, liowe\ei, and partic- 
ularly \zuni. claim the lionoi of the* eol- 
leetion also for Italy . But Casuvgis, a pro- 
found coniniiTcud jiuist, who published 
‘an edition of it, in Italian, at \einee, m 
17.‘#7, and M. Bone In i, who published .t 
French 1i (inflation in INIS, tiorn what lie 
consider* tla original edition of Ban elniia. 
of J4P4, both admit tin* Spanish claim. 
These laws me -opposed by Al. Boucher 
to laui^bien adopted and in iiso as c.uly 
the!‘th cr»iitnn,and their authontv wa- 
rn knowlt dg**d m all the ruantjmo coun- 
ties of Europe, and -ome of the articles 
of tins (olhcfion lorm a pail of the pres- 
ent commercial law of all civilized nation-. 

It has been tiairdatcd into (ieiman, al-o, 
but no entnv English tian-lation hasy»t 
K en made. It is tin ill-arranged, eon lu-ed 

. compilation: and, though it is mte»e-ting 
as a In stone a I record of the marine laws 
und eiistom-ol tin* i md< lie ages, a j.ng* pio- 
jiortionof il i pro\ isioiis do not apply to tlte 
modes of transacting business and making 
contracts m mode rn times. The Jufrt nu a.s* 
cPOttron (oi Laws of OIcioiP are supposed 
to have been compiled about the lime of 
Richard J ; mid the honor of lliis roller-* 

, tiou, like that of the Cotutalaio , from w liich 
it in partly borrowed, is in dispute, being 
claimed for the French by Valin, Eineri- 
gon and Ofeirac, who say it was made by 
order of queen Eleanor, duchess of fhn- 
enne, for the use oi* that province, and 
adoptcdi>y her non Richard J, duke of flui- 


enne. put Sddcn, Coke and' Rlackstone 
assert that it is an English w r ork, published 
by Richard I, in his diameter of king 
of England. ’ The maritime raffles of Wis- 
huy and the llanse towns an* also of 
liistorieal celebrity, and constitute a part . 
of tin' legal antiquities of this branch of 
jurisprudence. These wen* the principal 
maime codes cjown to Ki7«l, llic date of. 
the French ordinance of commerce, which 
treated largely of hills of exchange, and 
negotiable paper. In MSI was published, 
also, the French Ordinance of Marine, one 
of -the most glorious monuments of the 
reign of 1-ouis \\\ . It was framed un- 
der tin* influence of Colbert, mid merits 
all its eclehiitv, being comprehensive, and 
including provisions, not only on ninny of 
the subjects of commercial law, as w*: 
have defined its limits, but, also, very am- 
ple' regulation «< on the subject of pnyes 
These nidiumices me the foundation of 
the present system of marine law in Eii- 
i ope and the f. States. \ aim's eomineii- 
t.uy upon the Oidmancc of tin* Marine, 
published in I7h0, i*< a |ii ofbiiiicl, original, 
eompu In nsive, learned •and aevniat** 
work. In I7h0, lie also published Jus 
romment.ii >es on the piov coons of the 
ordinance in Matron to pn/es. About *2<1 
war- afieiward- ( 17H fc 2), Kmengon piih- 
li-liei In- ina-li rly tieatise on instil mice. 
r £he two oidinaiiees, with the commenta- 
ry of \ .din, and the treatise of Emengon. 
made tl.«* commercial law a science, of 
which the pnnciples were now settled, 
and then application also turned out into 
a great number of exmuph s. It w r its 
iiow m the row tr of jurist-*, judges and 
leg|s|*itoi- io make even new question 
and case that should' arise only a conlli 
mam i* and extension, m application, of 
do time- winch had ln*en established upon 
• ojmIusiw leasoji-, and made parts of .• 
harmonious v\-.tem; and all the com 
mrrcial nations have in I opted the system 
fill*- formed. »)( constitute** tin* present 
Fh rich code of column re, mid appears 
even when* in tin* Bntedi, \m« iiean and 
coin mental tivati-es and decisions. The 
other Fundi writeis of greatest celehuty, 
on tins blanch of law, me Potlnei, Finnic 
and'Roiichci Mr. Jacobsen, a piriscnn- * 
suit of Altona, has published rt useful woik 
on the subject of sea laws. 'The inrlier. 
English writers on commercial law' wen 
Maly lies fa meichanl), Molfoy (a lawyer), 
Beawcs (a merchant), Postlethwnitc, Ma- 
gens (a disf/arheur, oi adjuster of marine 
Josses, originally of Hamburg, afterwards 
of London) and Wiskctt (a merchant). 
But the marinf law cannot In* considered 
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the tune of lord Mansfield, who uppeanno 
have had sonic considerable acquaintance 
with the treatise of -Valin,' from yvhich lie 
drew principles and reasons, and incorpo- 
rated them into the* reluctant common 
law. By degrees, during his judicial ca- 
reer, jhis branch of jurisprudence gained 
popularity, and, from that tune, has occu- 
pied an important pail of the British legal 
administration, though vciv few legisla- 
tive enactments lia\e either disturbed Or 


CoMmerAon, Philibert, a botanist, bom 
1727, at Chatillon-les-Dombea, was a doc- 
tor* of medicine in Montpellier. In 1767, 
at the command of the king of France, he 
accompanied Bougainville (q. v.J on his 
voyage round the world. From the name 
of a young French lady, llortense Barrfe, 
who accompanied him in a man’s dre^ss, 
in 1 called a flower, now well known, //or- 
tinsia. During this voyage, he died 014 
the Isle de France, 111 1773. He vyrote, 


promoted its pmgicss. Though the mar- * among other things, a botanical inartyr- 


itmic law 111 tliat country continued .in a 
verv rude and undigested state, long after 
it watt ui Ringed into an admiiablc system 
in France, \et the assiduity with which it 
has been cultivated since its introduction, 
and the splendid talents which liave been 
biought to it" illustration, have contribut- 
ed to advance it with a lapid progress. 
Among die ornaments of tlii" br.meli of 
law, we ought particular!} to mention 
lord Stowcll, judge ot the British high 
court of a(lmiE.‘ilt}, a jurist and judge un- 
surp.issed 111 comprehensiveness of Icarn- 
liig, depth, justness apd clearness of ihink- 
in«r, cogene} of leosoiiing, nc lm**"s of 
illurtMtion and bnlh.me} qf ixpossion. 
The pns* ut eluef-|iistiee «.j tli*» court of 
king’s heiicli, loid T. Menien, has ;*ho, h\ 
his learned and well niianged treame on 
mercliaiit shipping, as well as !*v he* opin- 
ions liom the bench, conlnbiiti d \« f} ina- 
lei tally to the pUsent advantiii stall of 
British cornua Mini |iui-pipd* nee. T*i»* 
utleT principal wnlcis on this kiw ar • 
ldill.ir, Park, Marshall, Bavliv, < ‘bitty, 
Bawes, Holt and Pollock *. „\ui ha\t the 
f, States been idle spectators oi th> im- 
provement in a brain li ot law in wbali 
their mdustr} and prospeiity ,m so de« ply 
interested. r l maigh the} have supplied’ 
but few 01 igiiKiI s}"lematie tn aijv s and 
digest", } et, m the numerous imp »rt«yit 
and interesting quist'ion* th.it hav* been 
brought under discussion hefoie the legal 
tiihunals, the lesearcli, eonipiehensue 
vnws ami logs :il powu dispktyeif both 
b\ the counsel and the conns willwip- 
1 |M»rt a companson with tlio.se of their Eu- 
rope.ui contemporaries, who iii'ght deuve 
yen useful additions to their own adjudi- 
cations, particiilatlv on thd subjects of 
merchants’ skipping and insuiancy, from 
the American reports. It is not, perha|is, 
invidious to dislingufch, among the most 
eminent of those who have contributed to 
the elucidation of the commercial law, 
chief-justice Marshall and justices- Wash- 
ington and Stor}, of the supr**m* court of . 


ology — a biography of those who have 
fallen victims to their efforts in the cause 
of Ixitari}. lie left his plants, drawings 
and papers to the ro}ul cabinet at Paris. 

( ’nwaiiM.s. {See Comines.) 

Fo wm 1 ttle. I ,arge drhbcrati ve assem- 
hlies, with a {Teat vanety of business be- 
fore them, aie unable to discuss and inves- 
tigate, si 1 flic lent ly, many subnets on which 
th*} are obliged to act. Committees, 
therefore, are appointed, to^cxamine ami 
to report to the asscmhl}. Committees 
have a right to oIiuom* their chairman. 
In tlir Engli-h parh.mient and tlie legis- 
lative (Mithes in the l nited States, as, in 
fact, in all legislative bodies m represt hta- 
ij\e governments, then* Are welert and 
- .iding 1 •mmiltee-. /i’he I- rtsiicli chanp 
1* i*s ai t divided uilobtirtmu. The stand- 
ing 1 omoiitt. e-» «ue appointed, hi England 
and tin I inted Slates, hy the, speaker or 
president of the hou-e, at the beginning 
of each "C'-ion. In tic* English parlia- 
ment, tin standing ( omnrittees appointed' 
«it*e v ei } session arc those of privileges and 
elections of ri ligiou, of gnevauces, of 
courts of justice, and of track, though only 
the first mentioned acts. In the congress 
of the* r. States, the standing committoes 
an* very numerous; some of the most 
important an those, of elections, of ways 
anil me aiis, of commerce, of public lands, 
of the judiciary, of » public expenditures, 
of Indian affairs, of foreign aflairs,of man- 
11 tact tiies, &c. In fact,, business is done 
by means of committees much 'more in 
th^ \1ncr1can congress than 111 the Eng- 
lish p«u ban icnt. The French chamber, 
on the request of five members, must 
lesolve itself into a secret committee. 

Commiftu of Hit If hole. Matters of gi eat 
concernment are usually referred To a 
eommittiv of the whole house*, where 
general principles are tjigesfed m the form ' 
of resolutions, which are debated and 
amended, till thev take a shajw which 
meets the approbation of tin* majority. 
These, being reported, and continued by 
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the bouse, anp then referred to one oi'mnre ( wh also riven it. The *p reva]l * ill ff party 

cos^ntrfcw, /accord ins l he subject *' acted ou the ground that France, throat 

divides itself into one or more bills. The rued from wjtJiin anti without, could nol 
Sense of the whole assembly is better Ik* governed as if at pface (as the (lirond 
taken hi committee, because m all co’m- ists wished), but could only Ik* saved by 
'tnittees every one speaks as often as he dos]>enitc measures, os in times of the 
/pleases. T^ie} generally acquiesce in the greatest danger. Hut, after the downfall 
eluunnan named bv the sjieaker, but, like, of the (linuldists, June 1st find 2d, ITJft. 
all other committees, lime a light to elect when the Mountain, on the recoin 
' thqjbr chairman, 1*01110 member, by con- meiidation of the committee of safe?}, 
sen^ piitimg fhofViuestioii. When the declared that the population of Finn* »• . 
house is desirous of forming itself into a routed of blit two parties, patriots and 
committee, t lie speaker, on motion, puts engines of the revolution, and consign* d 
tlie question whether the house will r<*- Mile latter to the persecution of all go«>d 
.solve Jt-elf into a committee of the whole, oili/ius, terror took the place of law 
to lake into consideration such a matter, Robespierre (q. v .) soon afterwards, July 
limning it. No previous quotum can he 27, 179.‘t, Income it momlier of the com 
put in a committee; nor cun this com- jniltec of safety , the mcmliers of winch 
ivuttee adjourn, a** otht rs nia\ ; but, if their weir a pointed monthly; hut the old 
business is unfinished when the tune of members wen*, at this jieriod. con in inn ly 
separation armes, a motion is made for n* lee ted. From this tins*, the committee 
rising, and the chairman reports that the governed tin 1 Mountain part}, and, through 
committee of the whole have, according, it,the convention. As the sole rule of h«s 
to order, had under their consideration conduct, Robespierre declined that the 
such a matter, and have made piogtess lu.tin-spring of a populai government in .» 
therein, hut, {lot havaic had time to go state ot involution was la vnfu^tla ftrrrvr * 
through the 1 same, have directed bun to \\iihhim,ainliiiac(oidaiieewithliisva vvs 
c.'sk leave to sir again. The question is St JiM, ('out lion, Hilluitil dc Varennc^ 
1}|€*11 put whether the nqiifst shall he Collot d'l It rhoi^ and lh'*r«iult de Seelielle, 
grunted, and, if ^o. at what tom tlie lions* act- d hi t’j«» comm-. Carnot (q. ), 

Will again r*W've itsrif ,nto a eomtiiittee likiv.i^ea m« nbci < t d * < nmimUot uf 
But, if the} have gone tjnomrb du matter public ^.ift u, routined himself to the di- 
icfcried to iliem, tl.e cliaiiman icpnits, nction of tin* annas, and left to his eel 
either miinedfateJ \ , 01 , if the lnm-c vodi, leagues the affairs of the int» nor. At tke 
at a later p^nod. (S«c JcffeiH nV Man- tin, t«»ii of tluse iflcn, Hie new eoiistJtutJon 
itaJ of Parhanvidary Paulin , pp. :<•’{, was -impended fiir a time, and tlie icvolu 
HP.) t>o;iar\ government i onfcErcd on the < on* 

f/uMMiTTr.r or Pi iii.h Sai i t> ((\n.iiU mi.ti e of sift*!}, by a decree of the { mi, 
dt Solid Public). \ nder ties inline, tip* veniion, of Deo. 4, 1 7! 12. The eommiiit »• 
Mountain part} 01 T< rror.s «> tw * 7 l/rofc, now instituted m nil fly* communes «»f ifa* 
Rcifrn of). Hi the j'at.onal convention republic, us judge** of the suspected o 
(sm* France), concealed the dietatoriul lutmiMn committee's composed of the 
)»owe*r which the} had u^s lined to over- ine A furious zealots : the numlxT of fie s * 
t blow the (iirowllsls (q. ami the mod- ♦new tiihmmis was ‘as great a* 
eniie part}, that the Jloinitum pent} n : :ght Thi* last remaining forms of regular j„o 
^ n fie, and tlie republic tniimph oui its were aholiMieil ; their place vva* 

domestic aild foreign* ’nemo s. Tie ri \ - suppl>ed h\ violence, and often h} avaner* 
olutionar}’ tribunal wis subservient to thw and lidl} . * Tn this time of internal revolu 
committee, w le, fi was at liM coui|K>sed tions, and danger from without, it was not in 
of R, then of 12 iiiciuIm rs. r i he conunit- tlie power of man to restrain the cMmpei 
Ico was established April (Jtli, in r*ie at< d !fur}, which, firohahl}, alone prevent 
st(‘ad of the <omU< d i difcn.se waifrulf, i d France from being conquered. Final 9 
which had existed lierdly I0da\s ; and the ly, Danton, who had al rented himself for 
convention, fr<*m tli*s mnbt*of which its a time from the committee, on account 
itiemliers (among them Danton, Rnricro, of the influence of BoIx'Kpierre, d(*(‘l,*u’(*d * 
raulimn) .were chosen, intrusted it With himself against this systenf «f bloodshed ; 
unlimited power of N*crc*t d«*hhemtion, mid Rdlicspicirc himself nequieseed in the 
and of super} i8ing N tlie minister-. It was, condeimmlion of the ringleaders of tin* 
in every cafe*, to |/rovide for the public Pans mob (March 24, ]7fM), among whom 
weJfiu-ft as JH own. Sudgment should die- wils Hebert (q. v.) ; but, shon after 
tate; and therefore, after the lapse of a (April 5), Danton, with lH*niultde S{*chol- 
few mouths, the right of* imprisonment lcs, was himself overthrown by Robes * 

v ~ 
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piorrc. Till July 28,1794, he now remained 

master of the Iivch of thirty millions of pnen. 
IJc appointed Fouquier-Tinville (q. v.j 
public accuser. Prisons tvere multiplied 
and crowded ; the prisoners were cruelly 
treated, totrayed by spies, und condemned 
witliout being allowed the privilege of de- 
fence ; the property of all imprisoned on 
suspicion was confiscated, and the guillo- 
tine remained en permanence. r Phe same 
v iolence was pructisiHl in the provinces by 
some of the delegates of the committee 
of safety, cs|>ermlJy Collot d’Uerbois, Car- 
rier (q. v.) and Jos. le Bon. Among -the 
numberless victims of this system were 
the noble Malesherhes (q. v.) and the cele- 
brated Lavoisier, (q. v.) The members of 
the committee of public safety,' and of the 
eomite dr surete trenfiralc , at last disagreed 
among tliemselves. Each committee con- 
tained three parties. These, and not 
Tallien, were the real causes of the !Hh 
Therrmdor. In the committee of public 
safety, Rotospiern^ Cotillion and M. Just 
(“gc/w dv la haute main”) formed one par- 
ty; Barrere, Dvllutid and Collot d’Hcrhois 
(“ Its gv ns rcvohUutnnnirMs”), another , mid 
Carnot, Prieur and Liwlel ( u // * gi ns d'tr- 
amen ”), a third. In tin* nun ih dr sunt/ 
g/ntnde* one putlv comprised \adici 1 , 
Arnar, Jagot, Louis [dn has l thin} and 
Voullupd (the u gnut d , erp/dition")*i to a 
second belonged Dan ton and Lcbas (“i mu- 
teurs ”); to the third, Migse Bay Jr, Lavi- 
cnmterie, Elie Lacostc, Dulurrau ("Its 
mens de obrUrepoids ”). Robespierre at- 
tempted to remote the unyielding Carnot 
fSim the eomimttee of s«ifet}. On the 
other hand, Billaud de Vaienues labored to 
efleet RotospicrrcV < low nihil. Couthnn, 
St. Just, the Jacobins, and tin* commune 
of Purus alone adhered to Robespierre. 
But when St. Just actually proposed, in 
the committee, a dictatorship for tin; safety 
of the state, an opposition was ruised 
against Robespierre, in the national con- 
vention, by Vadier, Collot d’Hcrtois, Bil- 
latid de V*u ennes, and especially by Talli- 
en (q. v.) and FrfTon ; the dictator and his 
faction were proscribed, and the vietory 
of Bairus (q. \.), on the 9th Thermidor, 
\Jul\ 27), brought Robespierre, his brother, 
St. Just, Couthon, &.C., 105 in all, to tin* 
scaffold, July 28. The eonvontion now 
recovered its authority ; the Jacohms and 
the partisans i f terrorism (la queue de 
Robespierre) wen* conyrtetely overthrown ; 
at the same time the convention gave the 
committee of safety and the revolutionary 
tribunal a more limited power and juris- 
diction. The bloody dcsjioti&rii ceased; 
and when a new constitution introduced 
33* • 
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(Oct, 58,1794) a directorial government * 
(sec Diredory\ the convention was dis- 
solved, and with it sank into its accursed 
grave thb revolutionary government, fhe 
reign of terror, and the committee of pUb-^ 
lie safety. — See Mhnmrts intdits de Smar ¥ 
(secretary-general of .the coixuriittee, who 
died in J79ft), or RbUations puisees dans les 
Cartons ties ComiUs de Solid Public et de 
Surete Genhale (2d ed., Pans, 18241 £he 
M/m. Historiques de M. tie la Bussiire 
( Legendre’s private secretary) narrate how ■ 

, ingeniously this employ t au comite de saint ' ' 
* public preserved a number of the arrested 
from condemnation. * 

Commodokf (corrupted from the Span- 
ish commendador) ; a general officer in tlie 
British marine, invested with the com- 
mand of a detachment of ships of ^rur 
destined for any partieular enterprise. * He 
rerun* this title only * during the contmu- 
anee of the expedition, during which he 
has the rank of a brigadier-general in the., 
arm}, and Ins ship is distinguished from 
otln rs m his sryiadnm hv *n broad, red 
pendant. t The eldest euptaiu of tlin*e or 
more \i*sm L cruising in company is often 
e:il(ed t ommoion by r courtesy. In the V. 
States, tin* Utle commodore is only given by 
courtesy, not « fiieially. — Catnmodore ship , 
in a fle**t of merchantmen, 1- tht* convoy 
and principal ship, which leads the other 
veas, J^, and keeps them together* bearing a 
light m liei Lop. 

I’ommowus ( L. /Elms Aure- 

lius), horn \. 1). IB], son of Marcus Aure- 
lius and of Anna Faustina, daughter of 
Antoninus Pius, gave eaily proofs of his 
cruel mid voluptuous character. When 
a ho} of 12 years old, lie ordered the over- 
seer of Ins bath to be thrown into the furp 
nace, because his bath was too hot His 
father, who hoped to correct him by mild- 
ness and his own example; permitted him 
early to partake in the gov eminent, con- 
ferred on him the olTye of tribune, and, in 
Ins Jftth year, the dignity of consul, and 
soon afterwards the titles of Augustus and 
father of the country . lie married him to 
Crtgipina, daughter of tyuttius Pnusens. 
On the death of Marcus Aurelius, A. J). 
180, Coininodiis ascended the throne, anil 
showed himself a more execrable monster 
than even Caligula, Doinitian or Nero. 
For his amusement, be cut asunder per- 
sons whom he met, put out their eyes, 
mutilated their noses, ears, &c. He was 
endowed with extraordimuy sfrvngth, and 
often appeared, in imitation of Hercules, 
dressed in a lion’s skin, and armeilhvith a 
club. Three hundred concubines, and as , 
many toys, even the lowest prostitutes of 
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Rome, were not sufficient to satisfy bis infn- 
naoi lusts, lie Kind even an incestuous in- 
tercourse with lus sNteis, and killed one of 
them (IiUCilla), w lio had refused to submit to 
t his wishes, and had concerted a conspiracy 
. against Jiim. To till tiu* treasury, ex- 
hausted by his extravagances, he imposes 1 
unusual taxes upon the people, sold gov- 
ernments and offices to the highest bid- 
der, and pardoned criminals lor money. 
To display his «m*ngtli and skill m arms,, 
he appealed publicly on the uiiqriiithrntre. 
‘lie i- snil to have /might in tins way 7il5 
tunes, and always to* have been victorious, 
.lmnieihatt ly after ust ending the throne, 
Coininodus coneliided an lnglniious |H*Jce 
with the (luadi and with other (Jen nan na- 
tions (ii Britain, lie* \aliant general Blpius 
Mai.'ollus framed inqiortuiit victoties o\er 
the Caledonians ; on account of which 
Com mud us took the titles of iinjnralor and 
BriUmnuus. The administration of aflairs 
had been, ni tiiM, left to hi-> freednian 
Aiiteru% who was accused of having se- 
duced the emperor, and was killed by ihe 
commander* of the body guard. (’mu- 
modus, after takuifr a bloody revenge lor 
the death Af his f.ivonte, plan d aeot)ier 
freedinun, (Zander, at the helm of state. 
A part of theory having been eonsiimed 
by tire, and the people having been re- 
dueed to despair by famine, uMtn bailee 
hroki out, and tin 1 empeioi w.e obliged io 
’ eminent to the death of Jus m.inMei, who 
was charged with belli" the autlim oj* 
these i nlnimtics. On tlie Nt of Jauuaiy, 
A. I). 1!1?1, lie intended to appear ni the 
same time as consul and gladiator, idler 
having put to death tin* two « on-uK fleet, 
lie was >o imiii h fimun d by the opjiosi- 
lion of Ins friend- to this design, that he 
lesohed on tin ir death. Tin tablets ii|K»f» 
which he had wiitten then names wire 
found by accidebt, and given to one of In- 
coiieulmies (Mania), w lio, with suipiise, 
found herselt among tie* uumhci Slit* 
conspirid, with tin n st, again**! tin* lilt* 
of the empeiof. They admiinstt led poi- 
son to him, a. id, as the poison opeialed too 
slowly, lit* was str.insdf d by tin* bands, «»f 
his ihxoriic gladiator, Narcissus (Dec. Ill, 
On the news of his death, whit h 
was rejK»rtt*d to he the eousft|iiriicc ol an 
apoplexy, the senate dteluied him an en- 
emy of lift 1 state, oitleietl lus statues to la* 
broken to pieces, and In* name to lit* 
craned from ull public inseriptions. lh* 
perished aC the age ol ill years and ft 
months, after a reign of l^i y ears. Rome 
wagfoffthted to him lor her handsomest 
baths— the thermal . hilammana . lit* 
estal^iod, also, op African fleet, in addi- 


tion to the Egyptian one, for the purpose 
of supplying the city with coni. 

Common Carriers are persons whose 
business and employment is carrying 
goods for hire, as distinguished from 
those who agree to carry in any |Nuticular 
instances. Curriers are one sfNHues of 
bailees. The material question in the* 
contract relates to the degree of can' 
which the carrier is obliged to exercise. 
By the civil law, he is required to use or- 
dinary diligence, that is, the caie and ddi 
.j genre used by n man of common pru- 
dence* in like cases. The French code, 
follows tin' mil law' very nearly, being, 
however, a little more stnet, as it makes 
the carrier answerable, for the goods, ex 

0 pt hi cases of superior force, or inevita- 
ble accident, or damage arising ftoin the 
quality of the ni tides. Down to the tune 
of Henry \ III, the English law scrips not 
to have imposed on the common earner 
a greater responsibility than Ihe French 
code. But, since the time of Eh/alieth, 
he has been held an-wentble for all losses 
and damage not niiMiig fiom the perisha 
hie nat me of the a%id< *, the art of God, as 
jtisc.dkd, oi of a public enemy, Thus 
he is answ'i ruble lor loss by lohlters, for 
wlndi the Frencli code would excuse 
linn, ^fhe reason of this strictness, given 
by chicf-jUhtirf Holt in the case of Cnirgs 
vs. Bernard {Raymond's Reports, vol. n, p 
ftOft), is to provide “litr the safety of all 
persons, the necessity of whose* allairs 
obliges them }o resort to those* sorts of 
fiersoiis, that they may he sale in their 
ways of deakng ; lot else these carriers 
m.ght hnv' an opportunity of undoing all 
person- that have any dealings with them. 
In combining with thieves, and yet doing 
u hi suci. a clundi stme maniiei as would 
not he possdile to be eliseovei cd." In re- 
g r .ud to the (*oritiniiafii*(* of* the respoiisi 
lulity, in a case of the carriage of hops 
’lioiti Stoll rport to Manchester, and thence 
to Stockport, they were curried to Man 
chestei by one N’t of Cameroon the canal, 
where they wen* stored m their store- 
house, until they should be taken by an- 
otlur set of cai Tiers, to be forwarded to # 
Stockport, and, being so stored, were 
burnt. The goods were considered as 

1 icing hi the defendants’ hands, not m 
their character of carriers, hut m that of 
warehouse-men ; and ho they wen* held 
not to he liable. I aihI Kenyoii said, “ The 
case of a ,cai rier stands by itself on pe- 
culiar grounds ; lie is held reH]M)iisibli3 as 
an insurer ; hilt 1 do not see how wo can 
(‘ouplo the character of a carrier with that 
of a wurehouBc-inan.”, In another case 

i 
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against the same company hy Hyde (re- 
ported in Term Reports, voL v, p. 3811), tho 
goods wore brought to Manchester, to, 
which place they liad licen brought and* 
i stored hi the diiko of Brulgewater’K atore- 
' house, where they wen* consumed by /in*. 

* Tho run if any lmd charged for cartage 
from this store-house 1o tin* consignees’ 
store. The goods were, from this circum- 
stance, considered to 1 m* in the hands of 
the defendants, as common carriers; and # 
they wen* held liable for their Millie.' 
These case-, consider loss by tire as ftot 
among the inevitable accidents denom- 
inated at Is of God. The distinction was 
made upon this point in another ease (re- 
ported in the Tnm Reports, vol. l, p. Ji7), 
of some hags of hops, whieli were m the 
eourae of transportation iroin London to 
Shaftesbury, deposited in a booth at Ando- 
ver, 'and destroyed hy a fire, which, at first, 
caught in a neighboring booth, at a hun- 
dred yards distance. Jt was said, in tins 
case, if the fire had been occasioned by 
lightning, the eairiyrs would not have 
been answerahfe ; blit as it was occasioned 
by the agency or carelessness of niriii, 4 lit y 
were answerable. This risk of fin* does 
not seem to he one which ought to he 
imposed upon the came*, upon the pmi- 
ciple alleged in favor of In- an-wonng loi 
a robbery, namely, for the pm pose of 
preventing eollu-ion with the lubbers, lor 
there appears to he no reason for col In -inn 
with incendiaries. Theuliove r.Ns show 
that the law of England con-oh r- persons 
employed m ti unsporting goods oil a ca- 
..^1 to he common curners. The rule ex- 
tend-, also, io person- employed hi inland 
navigation generally ; and souk* of the old 
cases appear to extend it to tin* coasting 
trade; hut then* is no .question that it is 
not, under a 1**11 of lading in the ifrnal 
form, uppheuhle to loicign navigation, the 
risk from pirates being universally ac- 
knowledged to Ih» a “danger of the seas?’ 
for which the ship-owner is not ro-poi»- 
sihle. A wagoner or coaehiuan, whose 
business is earning for lure, is answerable, 
as a common earner; and the owners of 
die vehicle, who employ him, are al-o an- 
swerable in the same manner; hut they 
are not answerable for any articles whieli 
it is known not to he their business to 
carry ; as when the driver of n coach, in- 
tended by the* proprietors, and ordinarily 
used, only for the triuisportution of pas- 
sengers, took a box to carry 7 , without the 
consent or authority of tin* owners, in- 
tending to keep the fare lmnself, they 
were held not to lie answerable for the 
loss of the box. (Bac„ Abr., art. Carrier, 


vol. i, p. 553.) A post-master Was held 
not to be under ho strict a responsibility, 
nor answerable for money enclosed in a ■ 
letter stolen from bin office, for he is a 
jMfblic officer but chief-justice Hale 
thought fie ought to tie answerable upon 
tht* same principle and to the same extent 
as a common carrier. (Lord Raymond, 
vol. i, p. <>4ti ; Modem Reports, vol. xii, p. 
477.) A |x*rson who undertakes to carry 
goods’ in a special instance, though it be 
for lure, is not answerable, under the Eng- 
lish law', as a common carrier; tfiat is, fur 
is not an insurer, but is only bound to use 
due diligence. So one who carries goods ♦ 
without receiving any compensation it? * 
answerable only for the loss aqd damage 
occasioned hy Ins neglig(‘iice or miscon- 
duct, and tin* reason of Jus being thus far 
answerable is his undertaking to carry the 
goods, which an* accordingly put into flit* 
hand* upon the pietiiimption that he will 
not In* guihy of any gross ue'gligcncc in so 
doing. Mi. Dune, in the first volume of 
In- llige-t, says that the law* in respect to 
the liability* of edrners is the same ill the 
I . States (excepting Louisiana and Flor- 
ida) a- m England. That the earner is 
liable tin any los.- hy his own negligence 
or tiiult, <u diet of the pcr^tti* employed 
by him, there i- no doubt ; bn f it admits of 
at least some doubt whether he is consid- 
ered so tin an insurer against losses not 
neca-ioned by Ins own lault, its m Eng- 
land. t'liief-iiistice Kent, indeed, has de- 
cided (Johnson's R< ports, vol. x, p. 7) that, 
in case of no storm or other cxtraordmaiy 
peril, “the dangers of a well-known and 
dangerous njpid were at the risk of a 
common earner, as much as the dangers 
of a broken and precipitous road.” But 
no Ameiican case lias yet gone the length 
of holding the carrier to he an insurer 
against inevitable loss hy robbery or inev- 
itable loss hy fire, according to the Eng- 
lish doctrine. Tilt* jpiso coming nearest 
to -uch a inks is one decided in Virginia, 
Murphy vs. Staton (reported in Mnmford, 
vol. lii, p. in which it is held that a 
earlier hy bout navigation on James river 
was liable for tin* value of cotton lont in 
Ins boat, though the bout was gobd and 
navigated witlf adequute skill. The orig- 
inal strictness of the English law, as 
far as it was grounded on the dangea of 
collusion between carriers and robbers, 
seems hardly neyessury to be kept up at 
present, either in that eounlfy or in the 
l T . States; for, in general, in both conn- * 
tries, there is little dunger of such collu- 
sion between die ovvnera of lioats, stuge- 
e ouches, baggage-wagons or cOastera, and 
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gangs of robbere. Whore there is no 
special stipulation us to the deliver}' of 
goods by the currier, and where the con- 
.. tract is not modified by some very distinct 
and well-known usage, He must deliver 
•the goods to the consignee, or to some 
person authorised by him to receive them, 
and thf? responsibility of the currier con- 
tinues till the goods are so delivered. The 
rule in England is the same in this re- 
spect. All those accidents which, in ling- 
land, will excuse tlie carrier for damage 
or loss, as acts of God, will undoubted!} 
exonerate him in the l T . States. Thus, 
when 1 , m attempting to shoot a bridge, 
{lie IkkU was dnveti, by a sudden gust of 
wind, against a pier, and sunk, the carrier 
wus belt! not to Ik* answerable. (Amies 
rs. Stevens, Strange's lit ports, p. 12h.) 
And so when 1 a vessel, beating up Hudson 
river, in attempting to tack, ran aground, 
in consequence of the Midden failure of 
the wind, the accident was considered to 
be, at the risk of the owner of the goods. 
(Colt vs. M’MIchen, Johnson's Rrjtort s, vol. 
\ i, p. UK).) Hut where an} nncjdent of 
this sort happens, in consequence, of over- 
loading the vessel, 01 otherwise, b} tin 
fault of the carrier, be is ansvvi nihle : as, 
when 1 goods '\cn* taken to lie earned 
from Hull to Stockwifh, and the vessel 
arrived at l^ockwith, where a part of the 
cargo was discharged, but not the goods 
in question, which, bung stowed under 
some that weie to be earned on to Gains- 
borough, wen* left on board, the master 
in? ruling to deliver them on bis n turn 
from Gainsborough, blit the ve-*el vyu*< 
run aground, and tie- goods jiamaged, in 
going to Gniiishoroiii'li, th" owners of the 
vessel were held lespoiisible. I Ellis vs. 
Turner, Ttrm Rtpurts, vi»l. . lit, p. 5HL) 
The particular cnrunistances under vvlm h 
goods are taken to be transported, may 
modify and control the rc^potMhditv of 
tlie carnei ; as whert, iii time of s* arcitv, 
some wheat was taken by a boatman on a 
canal, to be carried from Wolverhuniplon 
to Manchester, on a da} of the week on 
which it was not usual for Iris bnattto 
go, and for the purp&c of removing the 
wheat from a mob who showed a notous 
disposition, he wus held li^t to he an- 
swenible fur damage done by some of tlie 
mob, who seized a part of the wheat, 
about four or five miles from Wolver- 
hampton. (Edwards Slmmtt, East's 
Reports , von i, p. fi04.) * It was field, in 
0 this case, tfiat the boatman did not take 
the wheal as a common carrier. And if 
tiic owner of the goods contract with one 
of the partners in the business of trans- 


' jiortation, with a knowledge (hat he alone 
w to be benefited, ami receive tlie fare, his 
* partnera are held not. to Ik* liable. {Maute 
and Stjwyn's Rejxnis, vol. i, p. 255.) But 
in Massar}iusctt 0 ,vvhcre a coacliinaii, who 
was piut owner of tin 1 conch, took a j»ack- # 
age of money to cany from Noitliampton 
to Springfield, for which and similar small 
packages, Ire was, according to tlte under* 
standing Imtwcen himself and his |Mti1iicr; 
/‘xclusivelv entitled to the fare, fiis partnei 
was, notvv ithstanding, held to lie im-m era- * 
•ble as a common currier. It does not 
appear that these terms of the agreement 
between the pamiers were, known 'to tin* 
owners of the jmekage. (Dwight vs. 
Brewster, Pickering's lit ports, vol. i, p 
50.) But carriers mav limit their resjKin- 
sihiht} hy giving notice of the conditions 
upon which, and the extent to which, they . 
will 1 m* answ cruhlc. Thus, wbeie carriers 
gave notice that they would not 1 m 1 an- 
swerable for anv package over the value 
of five pounds, unless •entered and paid 
for us such, persons sending goods wen* 
bound ‘bv sjucli notice. (Boston vs. Don- 
ev.ui, Harnnrnll and . llder son's Reports, 
vol. i, p. ill.) \nd so if thev give .nonce 
that thev will not he auswemhle fbr tin 
faults of the muster and mariners, pro- 
vided Llic notice is so given as to afford 
ground of presumption of its reaching the 
part) fi»i whom the goods an* carried, or 
in i*.icli wav thuP'it shall in* Ins fault if he 
does not receive the notice. — The law relat- 
ing to the ]C'-|M>nsihJity of earners has l»mi 
thin more fully stated* than is usual in this 
work in icsrird to legal subjects, liecausc 
it is one of general am) popular interest. 

Ho vi vi on, KktIits o>. Then 1 an 1 vari- 
ous km Is of rights of common lecogniscd 
le. the common law, uumclwof pasture, 
of jAst anj or fishing, of t slavers or fuel, 
and of turbary or of digging turf But the 
phrase usually moans the riidit of pasturing 
cattle, horses, N c„ m a cerlain field, or 
within a certain territory. And tins again 
is of diflerent kinds; us" common in gross , 
>vlien the grantee is not in the occupation 
of lands with which this right of pasturap* 
is connected ; and appendant , where a per- # 
sou, occupying a certain piece of arable 
land (or appurtenant, where lie occupies 
such land or a house), ha* the right of 
pasturage in a certain other piece of land ; 
and also a right of common par cause de 
vicinage, or by muon of vicinity, — the 
right which the tenants of a lord in one 
town had of ]MSturing their cattle with 
those of tlie tenants of unotlier lord in t 
another town. These rights, in England, 
have been mostly determined by prescrip- 
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tion or immemorial usage ; by which also 
was regulated, in moist instances, the kind 
of anirnalM which might be turned upon 
die land (which were usually horses, ox- 
en, cows and sheep, bpt not goats, hogs or 
geese), and the number, and the time of 
the year wheji they might Is; turned in. — 
lh the lb States, there are not wanting 
instances of light of common, appurtenant 
and in gnr*; hut the regulation of this 
sjiecies of rights does not occupy, a /great 
space hi the laws. A law of the province 
of - Massachusetts, of BJB‘1, regulates the 
rights of common belonging to tin* ip$*- 
f holders of 11 town or village, by prescribing 
the number of cattle that each commoner 
might put upon the con mi on ; and there 
an* right* of common appurtenant m New 
York, hut these are most commonly light** 
in gross, and the grant lioni one com- 
moticr to another general!} specifics the 
number ami kind of licit*!* to he pastured 
upon the eominon field, a* “one row 
right," or a right forumlmn nimiher ol* 
sheep, and the like. — Be*idcs the article* 
mi this *uh|cct ill the abridgment", dige&t* 
and geneial tifatise*, an elaborate work 
on right* of eommou \\ a.> puhli*hc<k in 
]^4, hv Mr. Woolnch of London. 

(Jovmox Lviv. The phrase “the com- 
mon law" i" a very iamihai e\ prc**ion in 
English jurisprudence, and ha* vanon*. 
signification*, or, lather, i* ii*»*d sometime* 
in a hfiut«d and sometime* in ,1 mote en- 
luiged sense. In a large * n*e, it ••oinpiv- 
liends the whole hod} of Engli*h law, a* 
Well the statutes pa** *«l h\ pathamenr a* 
the general eii*T<>mar\ law of the nalin. 
L. thi* manner, it is u*ed .n eoiiti.uliMine- 
tioti to the Komah, ^»r, a* we call if, the 
civil law. In .1 mop* hunted *en*e, **the 
common law" c\pre**c* that poition of 
English jui imprudence which i* iuiwntti*n 
(Uxivm script n ), in contradKinct’oii to the 
•parhamcMtar} statutes, which aie the posi- 
tive wntten code (ler .scriphi i. Pol in- 
stance, we *n\ that a partieulai renied\ 
lor a wrong is given b\ the conn non law, 
and that another reined}, hv wav of 
penult}, is provided I)} statute; meaning 
that tilt* latter di pend** upon some known 
pet of tin* legislature: but the foiificr rests 
altogether upon jinniemorial usage or 
general principles, which cannot he t taced 
back to any *uch act. Then* is yet a 
still more limited sense, in which the ex- 
pression is used to designate that portion 
of the English eomi von law, which is 
strigtly the eiistom of the realm, and local 
and municipal in its origin, in contradis- 
tinction to the law of nations, and the 
maritime uiul commercial law, which are 


drawn from the general uaagbs and prim \ 
ciples recognised among civilieed nations. , 1 
Correctly ppcaking, the common law now 
. comprehends the law of nations and the 
law^merchaut. But these are bf much 
luter introduction into English jurispru- 
dence, than the other general customs of 
the realm, of winch weiiave bedn* speak- 
ing. Thby have been borrowed, for the 
most (wilt, from the general usages of mer- 
chants, in the commercial nations, which, 
upon the revival of commerce and lettera, , 
iiihahitcd the shores of the Mediterranean. 
•For instance, the law of foreign bills of 
exchange*, 'of insurance, and of general 
average, is of eorn^irati\(*]y recent adop- 
tion in England, anil cannot lie traced 
hack fir in her annals. The law of insure • 
uikv lias almost entirely grown up since 
the tune when lord Man*tiehl became the . 
chief-justice of England ( 175(>). The name 
of th uncommon law, which is thus given 
to tin* collection of maxims and customs 
m England, JHack stone (1 Iil, Comm. 6 7) 
*u\ s, \va* either gi\ en to it m contradistinc- 
tion to other law*, as the statute law, the 
civil law, tin* law merchant, and the like; 
or, li nin; prohuhl}, as a law common to 
the realm^av commune, or folk-right), men- 
tioned h\ kmg Edward the Elder, after 
the abolition of the *e\cral provincial cus- 
tom* and particular laws by king Alfred 
ami hi* Mi've*soiN. But though it i* 
called the h r non scripta (or unicritten laic). 
we aie not to imagine that it is, at present, 
nn re]} ojal, and transmitted, from age to 
age, hv wool of mouth. Jn the dark ages, 
indeed, amidst the genera! ignorance of 
the times, few law* were reduced to writ- 
ing ; and still fewer of these maxims and 
customs wire to lx* found in books or 
manuscript*. But (as Blackstoue has ob- 
*ened, 1 Til. Comm. till) with us, ar present, 
tie* monuments and evidences of our legal 
customs are contained in the records of 
the several court* of justice, in hooks of 
reports and judicial .decisions, and in the 
treatises of learned sages of the profession, 
preserved and handed down to us from 
times of the highest antiquity. They are, 
however, still styled the unwritten law , 
lieeaiise the} are not set down in a code, 
a* acts of parliament are, in w'riting, hut 
tin*} derive tlufir authority front long and , 
immemorial u*age,andtheunivors:il recog- 
nition of them throughout the realip. The 
origin of this common hrw is now' lost in 
remote autiquit). It probably began in 
the earl} customs of the aliorighiul Britons, 
and was successively augmented, in dif- # 
ferent ages, by the admixture of some of 
the laws and usages of the Human*, thfc 
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* Piets* the Saxons, the Danes and the Nor- ecclesiastical and admiralty and other 
mans, who spread themselves over the courts, mid have long constituted the syS- 
coUntry. It was feeble and narrow at tom which regulates the rights and reme- 

. ' first; but, expanding with the exigencies 'dies administered in those courts. This 
• of society and with the progress of kninvl- subject will Im found discussed at largo in 
edge and refinement, it has now become 1 111. Comm, from p. 03 to p. i>2, and in 
a very complex and intricate system, and lord Hole's History of the Common Law. 
presents a singular combination of the A further discussion here would occupy 

* strict principles of the old feudal luW, with too much space. — -The common law of 
the elegant reasoning of public and com- England constitutes the general basis of the 
vncrcial j 11 nsprudence, winch are so much jurisprudence of all the H. States of \nic i- 

. admired for their general equity. Of sueli ien, except only Louisiana, w here the civil 
a gradual formation ami expansion is, law prevails. Tin* conimoh law consists 
doubtless, the law of most cmli/ed eoun- • on\v % of the first and third kinds of custom 
tries. The Roman or civil law is made my law above mentioned, Jherc being *1 * 
up, not mend) of the, ’positive legislation local or prov ineial law' existing in an) par- 
of the senate and the people, and the tieulai eount) or district of miy state, as 
edicts of the emperors, but also of the contradistinguished from that which ptv- 
deerees of courts of justice, of the opm- vail«* m the state at large.. When we 
ions of learned jurists, and of the silent sa\ that the common law constitutes the 
hut irresistible usages of the people m lusj-. of American jurisprudence 1 ' we d< 
the arrangements of their hiisin**Ks and not mean that the whole common Jaw, as 
domestic polic). These usages, at first it exists in England, is adopted here. The 
\ohmtar) and uibitrarv, generally acquired general doc trine is that such port ions of th< 
the force of custom; and tradition made common law onlj a< win* adapted to tl*» 
them operate* as laws to regulate like eon- Mtintnm oVthe i olonies at their lira! settle - 
renis in other ages : and, ils thev.w* re gen- im ut, and wen 1 theneeahervvards used 
erall) founded in public convene yce, thr\ and leenuniscd, aie now of force in tie 
were adhered to. fust trom halyt, and at Mari'*. But man) pratinii- weie ncvci m 
last from an iuiaioih ilesin 1 , liatiinil hi all tone at all in \mcricu. For instance, th» 
governments, profit h\ the e* pern me eccb'siastieal < Mahlishiiirnt, and mrcli of 
of the past, and to fix rights h\ some eer- the l.ij\ flowing out of it, wa- nowu in- 
tam rule- coinciding with tin evicting tmduced or iceogni^ed heic. We, to $ t 
state of the people. The t ommon !.iw is eonsidi i that all the statutes made in Eng- 
usually divided into 3 kinds.— 1. gem ral land licfou* the emigration of out ancestors, 
customs, which aie tin umvci.-.d rule of which w« ie iv« aviiendment of the law, and 
the whole kingdom, and form tin c on.mon «n mi hoi at ion of it constitute a part of ou» 
law iu its more usual signification ; ‘J. pa r- common law* and, as such, were hi ought 
tieular customs, w r l lie h, for the moM pan, lutliM bv om ancestors, at their emigrn- 
afiiit only the inhabitants of particular tmn. Jh'i statutes since enacted have n 
di**tnet>; 3. cert mi pan jenlar laws, which, force «*t all laic, uufess the) have b #i ot 
h) custom, are adopt* d ami used bv some suiirhoced hv the It •ri'»lature,or have licet, 
particular courts of pri tty gen* ral and adopted into nor local pi act ice, h\ licnere' 
extrusive jurisdiction. (1 Hi ('onun. it 7.; Usage, a** amendments of th* 1 law. Ami, 
The first embraces the general maxims indeed, man) of tin* fundamental prmci i 
and principles of English |iirispriirlt nee, phs of the common law have been al- 
such as the n gulaf£>ii of the diktat of tAied, reptahd ot modified bv fugitive 
estates, this exposition of contract- and legislation of the vanbus states, its well 
wills, the remediis for ci\d injures, and while the) wen* colonics as since their m 
the definition ibid punishment of crimes, dependence; so that, though the general 
&c. The second embraces the jurisgru- Imisis is the same, there are almost infinite 
donee* of a peculiar nature existing in eer- shades of difference in tin* actual jurispru 
tain local districts, such as the custom of deuce of the diilcrcnt stutis. — Then* i ' 
gavelkind, in Kentcoimiy, where all the another sense in which we speak of the 
sons inherit the estate of their parent, ami common law, in contradistinction to wlm' 
not*(as is the geiiendlaw of England) the is culled equity jurijtprudenrt . The ad 
eldest son; so the eusiom of Borough xiiiiustLitiori of a distinct sy stem of juns- 
Ehglish, where the youngest son inherits prudence by distim# tribunals of this mi 
the estate : - such, also, arc the peculiar tun* seems peculiar to Englund and tic* 

§ customs of the city of London. Tin* third colonies which derive their origin from 
embraces those jjortionsof the civil law mid her. Blaekstone (3 Bl. Comm . 50) has 
the canon law which are of force in the well observed, that the distinction l>etwecr» 
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law and eqnity, as administered irf differ- 
ent courts, is mrt at present known, nor 
seems ever to have tmrn known in any 
• other country at any other time ; and yet* 
the difference of one from the other, when 
administered by tin* some tribunal, was 
perfectly familiar to the Romans; the jus 
prfPtonwn , or discretion of the pnetor, 
being distinct from the leges, or standing 
laws. It would occupy too much space 
U) enter into a full develojieiiieiit of this 
distinction in the actual Administration of 
justice in England. In general, courts of 
equity administer remedies eraffuo d bimo 
only in cases where the eourt*i of common 
law cannot administer un«adcquutc reme- 
dy. Iletiee a very familiar expression is, 
t hat a right is an i < jui table right, or an equity ; 
by which we ltiean, that it is a riglit ree- 
( ogiuscd only in courts of cquit), and for 
winch the common law, in its ordinary 1 
tribunals, affords no rented), and of winch 
-t tuke^no notice. (See Court s* and Kquity.) 

Common I’m as. (See ('ourts.) 

Common S< iiooi.s. (Sec St hoots.) 

(’ommomrs, (Sim* ('alleges.) 

('ommons. •Tin 1 common** of (treat 
tirifuiu, in a general mw, coiimM of all 
Mich men of propeilv in the kingdom as 
nave not seal** m the house of lonK ever) 
one of whom ha** a voice in parliament, 

* i»her personal!) , or by hi*^ representative's, 
('ominous in paihament, an* the dowel 4 
house, roiM'tui" of knurl it** e|ecl«*d b) the 
couimes and of eiti/ens ynd bingCNM** by 
the ntn*s and borough town**. In then* 
elections anrieiitlv, all the people had 
vote**, hut ill the J*jth uni lOtliof king lien- 
i\ \ 1, for avoiding tumults la a** weic en- 
acted, that tame should vote for knight* 
hut such a* wen* fr^eholdeis did i«**uli* ill 
the count) f and had 10 dulling?* ) early 
revenue, equivalent to nearl) C‘J0 a veur 
of the present mom v ; the persons elected 
tbr eountie* to he mUttts notubilt s, at lea*t 
esquires, or/gent lei lien tit foi knighthood; 
native Englislmieiq at len*t natiuali/ed; 
and ‘21 vears of age; no judge, sheriff or 
eeelcsiasiieal prison to sit hi the house 
tbr count), «citv or borough. The liou$* 
of commons, m Foiteseiie’s tirni*, who 
wrote dining the reign of Henrv VI, con- 
sisted of upwaids of ftOO members: in 
* tr Edward Coke's time, their number 
amounted to 4!»ft. At the tune of the 
iiiiion with Scotland, in 1707, there were 
51ft members for England and Wales, to 
which 45 representatives for Scotland 
were added ; so that # the whole uuniticr 
of ineinlwrs amounted to 558. In conse- 
quenee of the muon with Ireland, in 1801, 
iOO memlxTK w en* added for that ooiuitry ; 


and the whole house of commons now * 
consists of 658 members^ It is well 
known, that it has been, of late, the con- 
stant endeavor «f a party m England to 
obtain a more £qual And fair representa- ' 
tion in the house of commons, not* 
founded, as at present, on old privileges 
(in consequence of which, some rotten 
'boroughs (q. v.) send two members, while 
Manchester sends none), but on the ratio 
of population. Pitt wished to pay off 
the rotten boroughs, and to distribute rep- * 
resentution inorc equally. (For further 
f information, see Parliament.) 

• Commons, Doctors*. (Hce Cottegt of 
Civilians.) 

Communion. (See Lord's Supper.) 

Community. The two chief parties,* 
into which theoretical politicians of mod- 
ern tunes are divided, approach each other 
in no point more nearly than in their opin- 
ion upon the organization of communities. 
For those who think that the state should* 
insure an equality of rights to /ill its mem- 
bers, and those who believe that the com- 
mon good of the whole i* mjwt safely at- 
tained by means of an uncqtiul distribution 
of civil rights mid privileges, both dgrcc 
in this trtith, that communities qome next 
in order to private families, in the forma- 
tion oi the gi eat bond hv wjiicli mankind* 
in «** muted in eliureli and .state. They 
diffei, indeed, ill their view*- upon the 
Ibrmatiou of communities, and tlicir rela- 
tion to the gi*iieia] government, as well as 
to their individual mcmliers, as widely as 
tiie\ do in their principles m regartl to die 
state, and the claims of citizens upon it. 
History shows that, the estdbhshiiicnt of 
coimnmiities has 1m»i*ii one of the greatest 
advances in Itunian improvement; and they 
have proved, in different ages, tin* cradle * 
and rlie support of freedom. By the form- 
ation of communities, the patriarchal or 1 
^mil) government was broken, which 
arose from the natural connexion of fami- 
lies, hut hud terminated in most unnatural 
restraints and inequalities. In the family, 
individual interest predominated ; und even 
when increasing iIuiuImts gave rise to 
triU*s, the same motives still prevailed. ! 
Tht* head of the tnbe, the patriarch, was 
elevated to unrestrained authority. In 
after years, ulUcniplov incuts wore distrib- 
uted among the branches of the family by 
inheritance: then arose fixed castes — the 
grave of ail human improvement; for tLeir 
uitluenee palsies individual effort; eveiy 
man is shift up in one fixed orcle, he his 
talents and accomplishments Hvhat tliey 
may. That the branch of the* tribe which 
was originally predominant, viz., the caste 
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of pnopts, or the priesthood, should, in die giyento the old system took plane i 


, end, give way, and become inferior in in- 
l . Uuenqe to the second order (the military 
*caat6 pr rank), is so nutural u consequence^* 

• that it has occurred m almost every* in- 
‘ stance of society constituted in the way 

which wd have described, and is shown, 
with great probability, to have occurred, 
".not only in Egypt and among l be Hin- 
doos, but in all the islands of the Indian 
«>e,fsaii, jn Japan, iir the early ages of 
Greece and Home, and among all people 
of Gaelic origin, ^ome writers, such as 
Eichhorn, for example, have t bought, and i 
with much reason, that tli<*y found traces 
of an original and hiTedttnn superiority of 

• ibe priesthood, m the relut iqns of Hie an- 

• cient German promts to the military and 

other orders of society. This constiliiijon 
of society, derived from funiU tics, w ith tin* 
institutions belonging to it, — a pntrinnhal 
government, a horeditan priesthood, and 
a fixed arramremynt of iMMi-b,- — existed 
among the earliest nations, and was piob- 
ably tho first foim of government wlueli 
went into opMaUon upon the c,uth. With 
it was usually connected .1 c onynon lurht 
of the whole tribe to the mound which 
tiny occifpied. This wa- timMeiod to 
the head of the tribe, first os the common 
represents mv»f the niemhei s. and loi the 
pur | >oses of fair distribution, hut luudh 
became tin individual propi it» of tin 
chief. Tins is found to lmv< hecu the 
case not oniy 111 Eg' ]>t «ind miuoi.j; the 
Hindoos, hut aUo in the island- of tin In- 
dian ocean, and among the Scotch Uigh- 
iaznifRi, a/uoii" wlioin,inoie I sjimaliv . the 
old Gaelic constitution ot tnln - ami l.umlv 
laces has hciii pit served m their clans, 
even till a vuv late period It will Jn* 
easily perceived. that Midi a Mate of sot iefy 
pmst’have lieeu very oppiesMVt to nit n of 
energetic, ambitious spmts, ,tn« I, thcicfhn , 
that emigration** would lit o< »• ur* 

and, a* hold adventurer- tiom all riMr** 
would join the leaders of expedi- 

tions, ft is evident that the ougintil <h\ »— 
ions oft lie castes roiil«| an little he h**|»t lip 
among themselves, as tin y < <»uM n« tnreed 

• u|)on the foreign nation-, ainmig wijjnm 
tlie wanderer-, by icason id' then higher 
civilization or sii|ienoi Ion e, 1111 g I it ol>- 
taip nil influence. Jn the dtune-tie history 
of Greece and Home, we can dineowr a 
long-continued contest liriw«H a ii the old 
family constitution of gov eminent, vvhidi 
gave particular races paiticukir elainis to 
sovereignty? and the rights of tin* commu- 
nity in general, which terminated, ullei 
many limd-fbught battles, with the entire 
overthrow of the former. The first shock 


contemporaneously, in Athens and Borne. * 
hy the substitution of divisions founded ' 
on property,, in the room of the old divis- * 
ions according to tribes and families. 
The rvnioval From landed property of al( 
restrictions in faior of families, and the 
equal inheritance of women, were among' 
the most important consequences of this 
chniigc in Koine. — Among this Germans, 
the systrih of communities, which was, 
from the liegnlning, the foundation of 
their political constitution, lias rut mined 
essentially the same to the present time. 
The common people (G<fvtpc\, who had 
voluntarily jonfad a certain leader, ac- 
knowledged him as their commander in' 
war, but not as their sovereign in time of 
peace: as the deli ndei of flic lawV, hut not 
,as their superior. All aflaiis of general 
interest, even to the determination upon a 
nt vv campaign, were decided hy the jk-o- 
ple theni'-elves; anti this custom was re- 
tained in all the Mates which they cstn ti- 
ll -bed, in wlueli sill the free incmbciti 
enjoyed equal rights. A hereditary dis- 
tinction of ranks, m the rather jieriods of 
these institutions, is neither certain nor 
probable. It is mil \ possible, at the mo-t, 
that ^unc ti iIk-s, who had alicadv po'-se-vj- 
"d institutions iccoginsmg these de unc- 
tions, may have tran-feiied them to their 
new s<*ats\ The million associations were' 
ogam subdivided into smaller portions, 
which wen* p< jiriaps divided in the com- 
mon ifiilit.ii \ torn 1, as the divisions into 
t» 11- and hundred^ wen- the only ones 
si 1 icily ohscf\cd : and, as new possessions 
weie acquue.i, the new geograplncal and 
political d. visions naturally took the foim 
and title ol hlhnigs % hbndnds and anudits. 
The free inhabitants of these societies 
v' ere so fitr emmi-i led, that they were 
r< -ponsihh one for the other. They hud 
courts and chn-e tin ir own judge**. This 
foim of society continued how hem so 
lAng as in Kugfaud, although it is not en- 
tirely given up in unv of the states of Ger- 
manic utigiu. The freemen ofitiie county 
formed* m England a paiticnlar cojnnm- 
nny, whose head — the oldest ealdornutu , 
faints, count or governor — was apjiuinted 
hy the king, hut the second 111 command, 0 
the icceiver of the roval taxes (/f/nVr-g-i- 
refa, prove, prof, shirifi, equivalent to the 
German ScfndOuis , exactor), was ior some 
tune fleeted b} the people. The royal 
boroughs, whieli vv i re scattemd through 
the rountieu, were omijiied hy burgesses, 
who fbnned corninunitjes distinct fronp 
tin- tithmgH, consisted of fn-einen (nobles), 
and, like the counties, were riqiriwited at 
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the assemblies convoked by the king. 
The lands which did not belong to the 
king, or wore not given to his followers, 
seem originally to have licen the property 
of die county, a part or lot in which be- 
longed only to those capable of doing mil- 
itary duty, and constituted liio common 
property ; die folk-land , allodial , or Aecw- 
lana of the Anglo-Saxons; the stdland of 
die Franks; while the lords’ projMTtv, or 
thane-laiul , or hook-land of the Anglo-Sax- 
ons, was conferred only upon the follow- 
ers of the king, or of the gioat territorial 
lords, upon condition of die perform- 
ance of personal service. Tins Inst union 
of die king mid the great lords with their 
vassals threatened the, ouTthrmv of the 
freedom of die communities, as ail who 
were not thus dependent on the great 
were left without protection fiom \ lolence ; 
but, after the 10th century, the commons 
rose again, in consequence of the influence 
ofseuTiil causes, partly fi on i the wealth 
accumulated hv the juuctiee of arts and 
trades, partly from tins growth of town* 
around the cu-tlgs of the knight*. In these, 
towns, which had obtained their li cerium, 
artisans of viuiou* sorts were collected, 
who were distinguished for sp i r and 
boldness-. It frequently happened, that, 
in the course of time, the knights — the 
original protector** of these communi*'- — 
were expelled. In some cases, how evri, 
they became mingled m tlje mass uf citi- 
zens. Many traces of tin* state of soci- 
ety arc still to he found, c*prcially in 
England, exhibited m the \ Minus consti- 
tutions of the cities and towns, and in lh«* 
representation of hoioughs iu parliament, 

‘ Only those towns winch weie in t xistenee 
at the establishment uf die-. (jVmmmc in- 
stitutions, or which p'inained a* i dies of the 
Roman and Ihitish times, owe then rcpie- 
semation in puilnuiiciitto their importance 
.is towns. All olhei places hold their 
priwlege* u* loyal boroughs, which wei<* 
originally the sole po.*se«M»rs of the corpo- 
rate right* of town*. The pnwlege of 
noting in cities i> chiefly con lined to tiie 
lieseenduuLs of the ojd free families, or 
depends upon eestaiu bin gage tenure^ 
• mid is ihus iii tin* pn*-»**Moii' uf a eeilaui 
number of independent \onis; while, m 
the lK>roughs, the fiecdom of the borough 
is sometimes the common propeity of all 
t|ie inhabitant* of the place, ami some- 
times depends oil certain burgage tenures. 
As these boroughs worts created ibr the 
defence of the country, and the. pro- 
tection of the royal mtei ests, we may see 
in this the reusou why tiny are so much 
more numerous in the fiontier cornua , 
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and especially in Cornwall, than in othef^ J 
parts. The formation and constitution of 
municipal communities, in other European 
states, had taken a nearly similar obtuse, 
altliough the description of this course, as 
given by Eichhom, is not of univenad 
application. The BurgttHfrdeim^ which 
are found to have existed- in' Meissen and 
Brands burg in the 10th .centiny, are 
nearly related to the English boroughs, in ’ 
like* manner as the older towps and cities, 
which’ have remained as specimens of the 
iRbman times and institutions, hare served 
as models for towns of modem origin, and 
for the establishment of their city-privi- • 
leges (lihertas Romana). These niui)ici|ia! . 
communities seem to have taken an im- 
portant part in the representation ( of the 
country ; in the establishment of which, , 
the old notions respecting the character 
and rights of a community seem to have 
had as great or a greater share than the 
modern and most unjust notion of a rep- 
resentation of the landed interest. Eng- 
land is the only country iu winch the bor- 
oughs andjlie lire possessors of landed 
c*tutes ha\e continued tu form one body 
or <^l mi nftcr of representation — the coni- 
nioi/s — lo winch they have always belong- 
ed ; while, e other countries, the genllc- 
lueii or knighthood ha\e united themselves 
f*> the nobility, and thu* become separated 
hi their int,ere*ls from the towns. .But, m 
almost all partsoi*the European continent, 
the re presen tut i\ es of tin* towns appear to, 
ha\e lost much of their influence, to which 
\anous cause* seem to Ime rontrilxitcri. 
The most important among them has been 
tin* internal corruptions of the institutions 
of the towns themscKcs. The constitu- 
tion of the (ferinuu towns has generally 
sutrered an injurious* change, by tin; estab- 
lishment of a chief magistrate, tor life, who 
lias the power of appointing his inferiors 
m otliee, w ho are natumlly selected from 
among his own friends and dependents. 
Though, m the large towns, the high and 
independent character of the burgesses, 
and their republican institutions, hate 
been strong obstacles to these abuses, or 
the occasion of their being quickly cor- 
rected (us has been the ease in all the im- 
perial cities, ami in tiie large towns of oth- 
er countries) ; on tiie other hand, there hah 
grown up, m the small towns, a contracted 
policy and cast of feeling, in accordance 
with tin* diminutivene<s of their influence 
a\id importance, which has mTide them 
proverbial, in (jermany, for narrowness 
.of spirit. In this manner, all true public 
spirit has Ikwh lost. 'Hie mismanage- 
ment and corruption of the governments 
c 
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of thQ towns have destroyed their prosper- 
ity, add, with h, the old citizen spirit ; and 
few towns are to be found in Germany, 
where just complaints arc not heard of 
* fee corruption of old institutions, and 'the 
Waste of fee property of the place. These 
defects in the government of the tow ns, 
and the frequent, contests between the 
Mbrge&es and their magistrates, attracted 
the attention of government still more, 
.fitmi the fact that another liranch of the 
popular authority — the adinmist ration of 
justice — had entirely dejmrted from its 
original character. This portion of their 6 
authority had lieen wrested from the bur- 
gesses by fee increasing subtleties of the 
Jaw, and had passed into the hands of 
functionaries who were seldom able to 
command public confidence and respect ; 
and the town-officers could, in truth, he 
no longer regarded as the agents of the 
municipality, even before tliey lK*gan,both 
in name and in reality, to assume tin' 
character and duties of state and jioljce- 
officers. T|ps occuircd first in France, 
where the royal tivasuiv was, for a shot t 
time, supplied bj the safe of tlfese offices. 
This example was follow ed hy otlier 
states, especially in Germany* atlei the 
time of Frederic 1J of Prussia, where it 
was first seen; that, upon every reform of 
the towns and their institution*, something 
valuable was taken Ihun them, and sacri- 
ficed to the rnu*e of absolute authority . 
Ill Prussia, mr approach to a fner gov- 
ernment of municipalities took place by 
the ordinance of Nov. 10, 1808, which ha* 
served ns a model for *e\eral othei O* r- 
limn states, hut. if < ai dully examined, will 
ap]K»ar valuable only a^ dcni'in*tniting 
liow nece*saiy some approach to |mpul«jr 
institutions j", even man absolute monar- 
chy . It is the work of the Pi u — tan minister 
Stem. ((]. v,) Ju lepublics. tin* organ mi - 
tion of the municipalities, the establish- 
ment and due regulation of popular lights 
and pnvilegis, i^tif the giealest iiiipoj- 
tance. (See the articles ('tty and Town.) 

Comm:m ; an extinct t.iiiulv of N»\e- 
reigns. acconluig to an un*upported tiadi- 
tion, of Italian origin, which imnibenM, on 
the throne of ('oiistaiitiuople (from 1057 
to J204) and on that of [Pie liquid (from 
1204 to 1401). 1^ emperors, henries JO 
kings, and numerous independent princes. 
(&!& Byzttntini' Kmjrirt. and Tuhiiimd). 
When the crumders had overturned the 
throne of4he Conuiem in Constantinople, 
and established tiie Latm empire there, 
in 1204, a prince of the ancient house 
of the rotnneni founded an independent 
state at Trebisond, in Amu Minor, where 


he was governor. The last sovereign of . 
this house was David Comnoiius. From 
him, it is said, was descended Demetrius 
Con menus, a Frsnqh captain of dragoons, 
who died without children, at Paris, in 1H91, • 

’ with the title of marechal dc camp . , Blit 
his descent ctuinot be historically traced. 
Duemige, an accurate,' faithful' und learned 
historian, asserts, without hesitation, that 
Mohammed II, the conqueror of Constan- 
tinople, filler lie had obtained the empire 
of Tn hisond, so called (which was scarcely 
as large as a French <!c|wirtment), from the 
emperor David, by a treaty, stmt for 
this prince and bis seven children to Con- 
stantinople. In order to get possession of 
tht' income which had been secured to 
the Greek prince, ‘he ordered him to lie 
put to death, with all his ehildren, at 
Adnanople, in 1402, under pretence of a 
conspiracy. This is confirmed, according 
to Jhicange, hv ulhconternpontry w i iter* — - 
Cl lalcomly la*, Ductus Phranzes. \ lnler 
hi*tnuan maintains that one of Ins chil- 
dren was earned oil' unhurt to Ijjiconia 
(Mama), where the family maintained a 
war with tin 1 Turks, generation after gen- 
eration, foi 200 years. Betrayed, but not 
conquered, Constantine Comneuus emi- 
grated at lust from Mama, landed, in 
at Genoa, accompanied by several Greeks, 
and planted a colony in the isle of Corsica. 
His posterity governed this district, inherit-* 
mg the dignity ami title of cavitano; but, 
w hen ( \iMca louied to France, they 

lost their possessions. This uccount, how- 
evet, is not credible ; for no mention what- 
ever is made in contemporary history, either 
of a clidd of David Coinneiuis, or of his 
]K»stei ay, after Uti2. Demetrius (’omiK*- 
lri*, indeed, who pietended to he the last 
■•ranch of the family of Corsican colonists 
( Iwirn in Corsica, jn 1750), was recognised 
by the French government as a descend- 
ant ot David CoiiinenuH, by aroyal decree 
ot 1/82, registered duly by the parliament; 
lint this recognition was ellected by M. de 
\ ergeiines, meiely from political motives. 
'Phe tail of Courfantiimple was then sup- 
posed to he at hand, and it was for the 
mtei. -t of France to secure the claim of 
legitimate inheritance to a descendant qj* , 
that family in France. If tin* sceptre of 
the grand seignior had then lieen broken, 
France would have supported the claims 
of the Fiench officer; for, in the diploma 
of Louis XV I, he was recognised as the 
law till successor of the emperors of Trebi- 
sonrl. Captain Demetrius Cornnen us em- 
igrated in the beginning of the revolution, 
fought under the banners of fee prince of 
CoikK', returned, in 1802, to France, and 
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lived, till 1814, on a pension of 4000 francs, and natural* philosophy, * The llth apd H 
which Napoleon had assigned hitn. Louis 19th centuries were the-frxirishing period , 
r - XVIII confirmed this stipend, and made of Como, It was then at the head of the 
* him marichaL de camp 9 and knight of St. Ghibeline party, and the rival of Milan/ 
Louis, lie died. Sept. 8, 1891, and left a The province of Como, which coneti- 
manuscript work, in which he labored to tuted the department of Lario in 'die . 
show that the Greeks had risen from a kingdom of Italy, includes 315,634 inhab- 
state of barbarism even licfore >the time itants, in ,530 communities; 
of Homer. A remarkable, member of the Comoro, or CoMMOifRO, or Goma&a 

family wa^ the princess Anna Comnena, Islands; islands in the Indian ocean, be- 
daughter of the emperor Alexius I, who 1 tween the northern extremity jof Moddgas- 
flourished in the first half of the 12th cen- car and the continent of Africa. They . 
tury. In the history of her father, whom are four in numlicr — Jingarria (called also 

. 1 rt* .• I# . , /Y V I •»! . VI J 1# 11. 




liy inadarne de StnCl towards her }>arent, 
'she gives a lively description of the man- 
ners of her age, and the state of the court 
of Constantinople. (See Gibbon’s Roman 
' Emjrire, e. 4H.) 

Como, Lake ([ago di Como ; anciently, 
locus Larins); a lake in the LomlNirdo- 
Venetian kingdom, at the foot of the Aljw. 
Towards the middle, it is divided into two 
branches, by the. }H>int called Bdlaggio. 
The branch extending towards the S. \V., 
to the city of Coino, goes under the same 
name ; that tvhich turns to the S. E., to 
Lecco, takes the name of lake Lecco. The 
length of the lake to Jlellnggio ih live 
leagues; that of the S. VV. branch, n\* 
leagues; and that of the S. K. branch, four 
league's. Tlie greatest width is on j league. 
More than t>0 river* mid ri\ diets empty 
into it, and the Adda passes through it. 
It is alwmt 700 feet abcAe the level of the 
sru, mid feet alnive tin* tnfriforv of 
Milan. I^ake Como, th<» most delightful 
of all the Jakes at the loot of the Alps, 
is surrounded by mountains 8 or SMXX) feet 
high, winch descend towards the lake, 
mid terminate in mils, resembling terraces. 
It is bordered by delightful gardens and 
country seats. Many delirious fish, par- 
ticularly fruits, are taken in the lake. The 
neighboring country is riyh in minerals, 
mm, copper and load. 

Como (anciently Comm n); capital of"the 
province of Como, in the* Lombardi ^Ve- 
netian kingdom, 9 leagues N. N. W. of 
Milan, in a delightful valley on lake Como 
(q. v.) ; hit. 45° 48' 20" N.; Ion. <1° 12" 

# K. It is a bishop’s see. Tim number of 
the in habitants is about 7500, inuny of 
whom travel alnmt with little manufac- 
tures, such as mirrors, sjH*ctacles, little, 
pictuim Even in the time of the Roman 
emperors, this taste for emigrutidh mani- 
fested itself. The 'inhabitants of Como 
were then to be found in all parts of Italy, 
in the capacity of masons. This city con- 
tains some antiquities, and 12 beautiful 
churches ; also a cabinet of natural history 


The inhabitants Are uncivilized, but harm- 
less. Europeans have never fonned set- 
tlements there. These islands are ex- 
tremely fertile, well stocked with cattle,, 
sheep, hogs, and birds of various kinds. 
They produce, likewise, sweet and sour 
oranges, citrons, bananas, honey, sugar- 
canes, rice, ginger, cocoa-nuts, .&**• They 
art* situated between lat. 11° 2(K and 13® 
S' S., ana Ion. W lCX and 45° 3^ E. The 
]M)pulation, consisting of Negroes and 
Arabs, is estimated at 20,060. 

Comprint, in military language t a small 
IhmIv foot or artillery, the number of 
winch varies, but, m the English army, is 
generally from 50 to 120, commanded by 
a captain, *i lieutenant and an ensign, and, 
sometimes, by a first and .second lieuten- 
ant, as in the ait i lien and flank compa- 
nies of the line, in the Austrian and 
Prussian armies, companies are 'stronger. 
In France, the strength of a company has 
varied very much. In former times, a 
company consisted of from 25, 30, 40, up 
to 200 men; m 1703, of 80 men; in 1806, 
they had 137 men; in 1814, 72 men; in 
1823, 80 men. In IH20, a French battal- 
ion was composed of 8 companies, and a 
regiment of 3 battalions 

COMPANIES FOR CARRYING ON THE FtJR- 

Tkade. (See Fur-Trade.) 

Companies, Joint Stock. (See Joint 
Stock Companies.) # 

Comparative Anvtomy is the science 
which "investigates the anatomy of all ani- 
mals with the view to compare them, to 
explain one by meant* of the otliers, and to 
classify the various kinds, according to 
their anatoniical structure. As compari- 
son, and tin 9 formation and extension of 
genera and species, arc the delight of the 
naturalist, comparative anatomy iauuie of 
the nipfrt interesting sciences. The want 
of an organ in certain classes of animals, 
or its existence under different modifica- 
tions of form, structure, &e., cannot fail . 
to sujggest interesting conclusions con- ' 
coming the office of the same part in the 


4ba': , r.; ."comparative an atomy— coi^pgstella. ‘ ' 


s, human Subject; Thus comparative anat- 
omy ift of the highest importance to 
physiology. Haller observes, very justly, 
u Physiology has been more illustrated by 
comparative anatomy than by the dissec r . 
' tjon of the' human bod} .” Without com- 
parative anatom} . the natural liistoiy of 
animals would idwn}s liqvc remained in a 
. /backward state, fnoie so even than miner- 
alogy without the aid of chemistry. Anil 
it is to compaiathc anatomy that wet 
. owt, in a groat measure, dint more lilieral 
view of nature. w Inch lickings to modern 
times, and considers nil nature, man in- 
cluded, as one unbroken w hole. Cm ier s 
Jjecons (Tdnatomii' enmparu (in 5 large Hv o. 
volumes) is an excellent work. ISluincii- 
bach’s works on comparative anatomy, 

' also, are highh valuable. 11 is Handbuch 
der rcrprlcichifuim .‘hnlomie mid Physiolo- 
gic (Gottingen, 1H04), lia< Imvji translated 
b\ Sir. IjUW retire, under the tntl«* of a 
Short System of ('omparatm • inatomy ( 1 .on- 
don, lw7 — IHOH.Hvo.). (Jail hdrciidci- 
ed great service to x*icnre Jbv inv litiga- 
tions in comptUMtive anatoim, though he 
lias sometimes fallen into extravagant con- 
clusions m reference to phrenologv. 

Compass, tiif MarixfrV f Ft;e an- 
cients. whose onh mmle^ on the traekli v* 
waters were the heaven!} bodies, so often 
covered by clouds, could not venture lai 
from shore ]t i** the cornp.i-s which b.r» 
enabled men to steer boldlv aen.-*s the 
deep. The nmntoi of llu^ "rent instill- 
ment shares the late of the autbois of 
many of the noblest invention*, lb can- 
not lie precw*!} nx retained. Some call 
iron Flavin (Sicjn ; otht rs.fiiri, a native of 
Amalfi, in Najdi at the liegiiiiiirig of tin* 
14th eentun : but th< ic aie proof*, that 
the use of the magnetic needl»\ in (Hunt- 
ing out the north, was known at an ember 
period m Europe, and that a contrivance 
similar to a eonipuss went under tin* name 
of marine tit* in France, a- early as the P>th 
ccntun. The English iiist ^u-|p*i«.h d the 
coiujkiss, so av to enable it to /Wain al- 
ways a horr/ontal position, ai.d the Dutch 
give names to the division* of the caul. 
The earliest imiHiou&rics to China found 
.the magnetic need*.* in ux* jii that emiMtfv. 
— The compass is composed cssmtiidl} of 
( a magnetic needle, suspended fn elv on a 
pivot, and containing a t ard, marked with 
the ^points of direction info which the 
horizon is divided, and which an thence 
called points of Ihf compass. The necdlf 
always poinft* to the, north (excepting 
slight variations), and the dirrUnn which 
* the ship is steering is therefore determined 
by a mere inflection of the card Tin* 


.apparatus is enclosed' in a bfass lx>x, with 
a glass covering, to allow the card to be 
semi without being disturbed by the wind. 
This again is freely suspended within a 
larger (mix, so oh to prev cut, as much as jhik- 
slide, (lie needle from licing nlfected by the 
motion of the vessel. The whole is then 
placed in the binnacle, in sight of the man 
at the helm. On the' jnside of that part 
of the compnss-hox which is dt recti} ou a 
line with the vesvefs bow% is a cleur black 
stroke, called the lubber-line , which the, 
steersman uses to Keep his required course; 
i thtfi is, lie idmt always keep the jioint of 
the rani, which indicates Ins couise, coin- 
ciding with the luhhcr-linc. The compass 
lien* described is (‘ailed the xt ft ring com- 
pass. Several other sorts an* used lor 
diftiTeiit purposes, hut tlie principle on 
which tlu*y are constructed is the same. 
Some land compasses an* of the si/cof a 
wateli-ve,d, and aetunllv fixed m such seals; 
otlieisof the sifre and external form of a 
pocket watch. Sometimes a little sun 
dial is affixed to eoinpa^-ho\es. The box, 
of whatever matt rial it is made, must 
have no particle of non m its construc- 
tion. 

Coupons, nr I* \ i k or ('omi»\ssf> ; ,» 
niathcmatK.il instrument, lin'd for the de- 
scribing of nicies, measuring lines, A-e. 
The common compares consist of two 
lininehfv or h •-* »>i non, hni*s, or other 
metal, pomteo ; bottom, and joined bv a 
met, wliereon thev m<»ve as on a centre 
We have compares of various kinds, and 
eoiitnvaiiei s accommodate d to the various 
u*es tin uJucb i |ie\ are intended. 

EoMPiiKi'* , a French town, in the de 
pail m cut (// r ( Use. 1T»1 leagues _\. N. E 
of I'ariv. It ha« tWt Ml 'inhabitants, crook 
i d streets and ill-hmit house*, and x»m»* 
irianufacturr * and commerce. ForinerU, 
jt vv.is supported only hv the court, which 
o< (Visional 1\ o-xded hue. It lias two 
fmr% oik* in Apnl, and one in November 
Ourles Vi took tins town fiom the duke 
of Ihirgundv in 1115. In 14.10, Joan of 
mis taken prisoner here b} the English. 

C’oiVlI'I.L’TKNSlAX P(>L It! I.OT. (StM* .7/ 
t ninth Unntr* s.) 

( 'ompositi. ( Ikdi'.h. (See Archittcture.) 

VoMJwr, in hushandr} mid gaidcmng; * 
several sorts of soils, or kinds of t*arth} 
matter mixed together: ora mixture of 
earth and putrid animal sutistanee, or 
vegetable substance ; in fact, any nrtitiria' 
vnaiiim* to assist tin* soil in the work of 
v(*getation. (See Colon its, pauper.) 

FoMPOSTfiLLA, or HxnJaoo HE ("OMPe- 
•'Tf.i.LA (anciently Brigantivm)', a city of 
Spain, and cajatid of (Jahciu ; W inikM 
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W. of Astorga; Ion. 8° W >V\; lat 42° 
^ N. ; population, about 12,000. * It i m 
situated lfi a licautiful plain, on dll sides 
surrounded with agreeable hills, between 
the Sor and Sarella, which unite about 
half a league below. It is the see of an 
archbishop. In the metropolitan church 
are preserved, os the people believe, the 
remains of St. James, the patron of Spain, 
to whom the church is dedicated, and 
frtwn whom the town is named. There 
are 12 parish churches, 14 religious houses, 
and 4 hospitals. The annual reveniA ofi 
the archbishop is said to amount lb 00,000 
ducats. A university was established here 
in the year 1 532, consisting of 4 colleges. 
The order of St. Jago takes its title from 
this city, ■the knights of which possess 87 
commandenes, with an annuul income of 
200,000 ducats. 

Compostella,Nuov\ : a town of Mex- 
ico, in (jiiodalaxara, built by Nunez de 
Guzman, once the see of a bishop, remov- 
ed to Guaduluxara ; 300 miles W. N. \V. 
Mexico ; Ion. I0G° 11' W. ; lat. 21° W V 
There are silver mines in the ncighhor- 

* hood. , 

\ Compound Blowpipe; ail instrument 
producing an intense heat iioin the com- 
fxistion of oxygen and hvlrogen gases.' 
The gases art 1 contained each in a sepa- 
rate gas-holder, ami are ev|H*lle(P hy the 
pressure of a column of w.itei, not lieing 
allowed to mix until they aniu* neaih at 
tlie aperture of a pipe tipped with plutma, 
when tliey are lullamed. The heat pro- 
duced is < Huf)irt«'iit to melt all the earthy 
and the natural as well as artificial com- 

. pounds which the) form with each ot hei. 
The metals, also. Arc hi ought hy it into a 
state of ebullition, and an* even eomplete- 
1) volatilized. — This modification of the* 
oiyhydrogen blowpipe , as it Ims sometimes 
been called, which was invented hy doctor 
Hare, of Philadelphia, is far preferable to 
that of Newman, or rather of Brooke, vdio 
appears to have lieen the first imeiitor, 
since it is not attended hy any danger, 
whereas tin* oiiginal instrument, m which 
the gases wen* piovioiisly mingled, was 
liable to a \iolent mid ha/ardous e\- 

* plosion. Tht‘ compound blowpipe has 
fjccii found of occasional use in the arts, 
where ail intense and long-continued heat 
is required. 

CoMPAL'iSiuiLm ; the quality of bodies 
of lining reducible, hy sufficient jiowor, to 
a narrower space, in consequence of their 
porosity, without diminishing their quan- 
tity of matter. All bodies are probably 
compressible, though the liquids, in par- 
ticular offer an almost lmiiicible resist- 
34 * 


ance to compression. Those bodies which' 
occupy their former space when the pm- f . 
sure is removed are called dasHc. 

Compression Machines j instruments 
for compressing or condensing elastic flu- 
ids. Such, for instance* is on air-pump 
with cocks, by which the air con be cun-* 
densed in tight vessels. For the com- 
pression of liquids (for instance, w&ter), 
Abich has constructed a metallic cylinder 
of 21 inches 5J-J lines high,, and 34 inches 
74 lines in diameter, 1 inch 24 lines thick. 
This cylinder is filled with water, and an 
iron piston, covered with leather, and ex- 
actly fitting the bore, is pressed into it. 
For this pressure, a screw was first vised ; 
hut, in order to produce a better applica- 
tion of the power, a lever was afterwards ; 
eniplo)od to force down the piston. A 
mark on the piston shows, hy its distance 
from a little ledge across the cylinder, 
how far the piston h&s been forced down, 
and, when the force subsides, how far it 
has lx*eii driven up. (See Zimmerman 
on the Elasticity of IVtiler, Hfipsic, 177#.) 
The latent experiments on the compressi- 
bility ot water, we owe to Oersted (An- 
nates 3c Chimv et dc Physique) and Mr. 
Perkins, so distinguished for his meclian- 
lcal in ve.V »ons. 0 

Comun (fioni die Greek); the name of 
a merry company of young people, wiio 
came singing into the houses of their 
fiiend* and mistresses, to entertain them 
with their music. Cuiqus was also the 
name of the songs sung at festive enter-. 
tiuuineiiK This nam** is not given, by’ 
early ancient writers, whose works have 
been preserved, to a divinity presiding 
over such meetings, who is a creation 
of later tunes, which gave him the 
name of tip* festive songs in which were 
celebrated the praises of the giver of 
social joys, lie is first mentioned by 
Plnlostratus. 

Concyve (See Convex.) 

Concave Lens; an epithet for glasses 
ground hollow on the inside, so as to re- 
flect oil the hollow side. 

Concentration (m Chemistry;) the act 
of increasing the strength of fluids, by 
volatilizing part of their water. 

Concentric?; an epithet for figures 
having one common centre. 

Conception, Immaculate. Tli*-+elief 
is entertained in tiie Roman Catholic 
chui-ch, that the 1 virgin Map' was born, 
without* the stain of original mu. St. 
Bernard, in the 12th century, rejected this 
doctrine, in opposition to the canons of 
Lyons, and it afterwards became a sub- 
ject of vehement controversy between 
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the Statists and die Thomistsu The Do- great nunilnT of oxen, of which the hMiw 
^jnimeans espoused the opinion of St. mid tallow ore fttone preserved, kind sent 
^Thomas, the Franciscans that of Scot us. to Lima. * There is no particular disease 
Sixtus IV, himself a Franciscan, allowed incident to this* country. There arc at 
toleration on thip point. In the 5th session Coneootion several: persons wlio have 
of die council of Trent, it was resolved, oomph tod a century, 
that the doctrine of die conception of all C’o’yceut ; a musical performance, in 
: met* in original sin was not intended to which any number of practical musicians, 


include the 


The oontroverey was cither \ocnl or instrumental, or both, unite 


revived in the university of Paris towards 
the close of the Kith criiturj . # During the 
times of Paul V and Gregory XV, such 
was (he dissension in Spain,* that liotli 
Philip and his successor sent special icin- 
Imssies to Rome, in ’the \ain hope that this 
contest might In* terminated by a hull. 
The dispute continued to run so high in 
Spain, that, in the military orders of St. 
James, ofthej^wonl, of rnlutra\a,aiid of 
Alcantara, the knights, on their admission, 
vowed to maintain the doctrine. In 170H, 
Clement XI appointed a festival to he cel- 
ebrated throughout the church in honor 
of the immaculate conception. Since that 
time, it has boon receded in tin* Roman 
church as an opinion, hut not as an article 
of faith. This belief is held by the Cm k 
church also, w Inch celebrate** tiicltoist un- 
der the title of the conn plion of St. -Jriiu 
Petrus do Aha et \storga published more 
than 40 volumes on this subject. lie died 
in l(k>7. 

Conception, I.a, or Pi m o : a <*irv and 


in the exercise of their respective talents 
The concerts of the ancient Creeks were 
executed only in the. unison or octave. 

, (oncfrto; a kind of musical compo- 
sition, which is an imitation of the solo 
song with accompaniments — in short, an 
imitation of the aria . In theeonccrtn, out 
chief instrument i** distinguished, aval leads 
the rest. In the case of such concertos, 
the performance is calk’d aflor tliis iustni- 
• menu or it is calk’d, in general, concerto tf • 
canura . The term double cowerto is used 
if then* arc two chief instruments. 

Conn r to grusso is an expression applied 
to the gieal 01 grand chorus of the con- 
cert, or to tlioM* plan’s of the concert ir 
whi< li tin* ripinws and every, auxiliary in- 
strument sue brought into action, foi the 
sake of contrast and to increase the effect 

Court Hit spiiitiudc was a conceit ut 
Pam, pci ibriurd in the icligious mm sons, 
when the tlie.vtics weie clos'd. The 
pieces pcifonued, lmwe\ci, were not al- 
\\!i\s of a spiritual kind. It was introdu- 


peqport of Clide, on the coast of the South red in 17*25, b\ n Vine Damcan, called 
Pacific ocean, capital of a jurisdiction, fbi- Pfrlidor. 

merly die capital iif Chile; Ion 7.T .7 \V. ; Comkcti; spmkhng hut strained sen- 
ht. MP 41K JO" H. ; |w»pul.ition, JttJXM). truces, f.u-fen lied plajs on words, Arc., 
The bay of Conception is one of the most 4 winch hate iimmic famous, hi particular 
commodious hnibors found m any part of mi,«*<* the use of them Iw the Italian poe* 
the world. The cit\ is of great extent, M itinii. The taste lb# them is a disci is- 
because die house** are built onl\ one sto- wlvli lias manifested itself m the Revel- 


ry high, that they may he the better able 
to resist the earthquakes that happen e\c- 
ry vcai. It is die residence of die bishop, 
and of the major-general, who is m the 
fiend of * the niilitan d»*p.trtmen:. Con- 
ception was founded b\ Pete. Valdi\i«u 
in 1550. In 1HTl,1he Indians devastated 
a part of it. — Then* is no* m da* miners.* 
a soil more fertile than that of this part of 
Chile. Crain }ir!d'< i0 fur J : die timwahls 
are equal U produeme, and the plains are 
covered with n.nium rahle dlocto, which 
multiply astonishingly* though abnndon- 
cd entir ely to thcniMbe-,. \1| the in- 
habitants ha\e to do is to s«*t up fences 
round their resjs*clive po^s-ions, and to 
jeave the nxAi, horn’s, miii«*s and sheep in 
die enclosures. The common price of a 
fat ox w ; diat of a sheep, ] of a dollar ; 
but there are few purchasers, and the na- 
tives am accustomed, eicry \ear, to kill a. 


opement of almost all literatures. Tin 
Spaniui.ls and Kiigli^li mi tiered riion 
it fbi a long time. Marino, who jurnxlu- 
mm! them into lt.d>, caught this pocticid 
uifj*rtnm in France, where a poet culled 
the wind the cuuritf of JEohts* the sun. 
the princf of tapirs, Germany ha** liad 
its Loheiistein: and, eve umiow, there an*, 
in e\en countn, writers alllieted with 
tins passion lot a fuNe lit illiancv . 

Conuioi.oun j[dcihed from k6y\v^ « 
sin 11-lidi with two shells, and Arfyoc, word), 
more correctly, Com hylio non y (dented 
from Aoy^/XiMi, all sorts of shell-fish, and 
Js that branch of natural Jus'tory 
winch dm-rihes those animals w'Jiich pro- 
duce siiells, and teaches the art of ar- 
ranging the shills themsehes. The be- 
ginnings of thin science are to be found m 
the writings of Aristotle, who established 
some of those divisions wlijch urc in um: 
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among modoA authors. He divided shells suggested oue year before, rtamejy ; thof^j 
into rrumothyra and diihyra ; that is, uni- the consideration of the animal is as % 
’• valves and bivalves. The monotkyVa were cessary as that of the shell, in order to • " 
turbinated or not turbinated ; they were form a natural system of conchyliology , ’ 
terrestrial or aquatic; both were marine He 'described and figured the different 
or fluviatile, fixed or free. To the facts species of shell-fish that lie found in Sen- 
recorded by Aristotle, other ancient an- egal, and thereby formed a store froip 
thors have addl'd little ; to his distribution, which the most Valuable materials have 
nothing. The first modem author who been drawn by later authors to enrich the ■ 
attempted a systematic urrangentont of science. Oontemporaiy . with ^Adanson ‘ 
shells, seems to have linen Diuucl Ma- was the celebrated Linnams, whose geniii* 
jor, who, in 1375, published Synoptical 1ms exercis'd such great influence ovei t 
Tables, containing a few' Genera, natunal- f tlie armngeihents of the vegetable and an- 
ly arranged, aiul established ujion the imal kingdoms. The ninth edition of the 
Species descrilied by Fabricius Coluniiin. Systcma Natum of Linnceus was publish- , 
lie divided shells into univalves and multi- ed in 1743, 11 ) ears before the appearance 
vulvas, placing the bivalves among the lat- of Adunson's work, forming only an pe- 
ter. In 1381, Grew*, in his Musetum Re- ,ta\o volume of 2 33 pages, in which Lin- t 
giutn, addin! a division analogous to our incus does not appear to have list'd the * 
bivalves, and indicated most of tin* sulxli- term mdlusca , the animals now thus dcs- 
vfcioiiN that ha\e mi jco obtained. About ignated being distributed by him, the lia- 
1()H7, the celebrated Lister published his ked specie* in the order zoophyte, in the 
Histuria sivt Synopsis Methodic# Cunchyli - class vermes, and the sjiecies bearing shells 
orum, JAhri 'juatuor. This work contains m tin* ordei testarea of the same class.' 
a great number of accurate figure* of The 10th edition, which appeared in 1758, 
shells, pays gryat attention to the lunge of one year after the publication of the Voy- 
hi valves, and considers them aseqiuvalve age to S«*flcgul, wits much enlarged; And 
or not. Tournefort, wlm ’died in* 1708, m the 12th edition, tvluclnnay l»e supjvos- 
seems to have first suggested, in hi valves, ed to have received the last touches of n* 
the (list met ion of dost or gaping (riau& it? illustrious author, the jwirt relating to the * 
re/ hinnies). In 1711, Humph added to animal kingdom had swelled to 3327 * 
the couch) liologicul catalogue nmn>shelL pages. This edition was published about 
from the Indian seas, and indicated muhc 10 year* after Adanson’s work, the perusal 
good generic divisions. In 1730, Iheyn of winch lmd probably somewhat modi - 
pointed out a character in univalves, until tied the views of Linnaeus. Linnaeus di- 
tbeii not noticed; namely, that some of v ides Ins sixth cine* of animals into Aw? 
them possess more than oncbcompailnient orders, in the second of which ait' eight 
os chamber. Tin* elianietci divides the genera of true mollusea,\i/..,aseidia, Umax. 


univalves into mnnothalamm iiiMi polylhnla- 
mia. \fter 1730, 410 improvements of 
much value vveie made 111 the science, 
•until 1757, in winch year the puhlieation 
of Aduti'on's Voyage to Senegal took 
place, and p< ninthly suggested many con- 
siderations, that became fixed principles 
of conchy liology by the adoption of Lin- 
mrus. In studying the univalves (limit- 
runs), Adairs mi qpnsidered the spirt', the 
apex, the apeilyie, the. operculum, the 
illicit', the peiinsteiim ; in the bivalves 
(ronrpies). the valves, whether equal or un- 
equal, vv I icther shutting close or gaping: 
the beaks (sommets), whether prominent 
or not, and according to their relative po- 
sition vv ( th respect to the middle of the 
valve; the hinge, according to the,iium- 
berofthc ti'eth and cavities ; the ligament, 
according to its shape and situation ; the 
muscles, according to their figure, si/e 
and uuinlier. In forming his conchy lio- 
logieal arrangement, Adanson adopted an 
imjKiilant principle, winch Guettord had 


a ply sin, dons, tethys, sepia , clio and scylleea. 
The third order is almost entirely devoted 
lo test area* divided into, 1. multivalves, 
the shell having more than, two pieces ; 
2. bivalves , having two pieces; 3. uni- 
valves, liav nig one piece. The first divis- 
.1011 contains three genera, chitaiu lepas and 
pholas . The second contains 14 genera 
my a, solen, tetlina, cantium, maetra, donax , 
renus, spundylus, rhama , area, ostrea , ano- 
mia, my til us and pinna . The, third th- 
v ision, sejuirated into two sections, accord- 
ing* as the spire is regular or not, con- 
tains Iff genera — argohauta, nautilus, conus, 
ryprma, bulla , point a, buccinum , strombus , 
munx, trorhus , turfto , helix , nrrita, hnlio- 
tis, patella, dental iilm, serpula , ter edo a nd 
saheila. In giving the cliaractersHflT hi» 
genera, w ith respect to the animals, Lin- 
naeus is always* satisfied with citing the 
name of a naked molluscitm doscnlied in 

* As Linii'vite ha* said so little about the animals, 
if wo translate /(•A ci'cyi Lw tin term v-W/». pethupfc 
the eiror will Sc siurivlv appreciable 
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the preceding order, which he supposes 
; r to be analogous to the animal of .the genus 
1 * wider consideration ; therefore it is prob- 
able that the influence' exerted by Adan- 
son’s work ovcj* the latter editions of the 
sterna Nature extended only to increas- 
ing* the nuinlH'r of genera, and causing 
them to lie more rigorously marked out 
and described. Pome of the approxima- 
tions of the Linmeau system are unnutti- 
. ral and inconvenient, and some genera, 
nearly related, are too far separated in the 
arrangement ; hut its nomenclature, und 
the clearness anil precision of its techni- 
cal terms, gave it a predominance that it 
has maintained almost to the present da} . 
A detailed explanation of the conch} ho- 
logicul system of Lmmens inav be found 
in a dissertation b} T. Murray, publish- 
ed in the eighth volume of. the Aca- 
demical Amenities. The .Years systnna- 
tisches Conchylicn Kabiml — a great work, 
commenced h\ Martini inl7<R>, continued 
by Chemnitz, and finished li\ Pchroter ni 
371X3 — may lip considered rather a** a nmg- 
nifleent collection of figures of shells well 
dm'wnand colored, tlian as a System of 
concliyliology. As its figures are con- 
stantly referred to bv tin' modern authors, 
it will lie found very useful to students in 
identifying sjrtcres and aminging their 
cabinets. The v hole wmk consists of 12 
volumes 4 to. In 177(1, Da Costa puhlish- 
cd his Element" of Com lining}, in which 
more attention was paid b} him to tin* 
character*: of the aperture m unnahes 
ahd to the hinge in bivalves. than had 
ljeen done by hi" predecessors ; and tin* 
science is indebted to him for some \altla- 
ble liints on the indehearv of "ome of the 
terms employed bv Lnin<eus to designate 
jiarticular parts of bivalve shells. In 
37fM Pallas had published liis. J l/isr*///Mf'x 
Zoologira, the principles of winch, per- 
haps, entitle him to he considered as the 
founder of that new school winch the 
Fh'neli eonchyliologists him* since no suc- 
cessfully supported. He indicated the 
impropriety of separating the ft Atom/ from 
I he naked mollusca. m the arrangement of 
Liiui(eus,and showed that a natural iik ( h- 
od could only arise 'from the considera- 
tion, not of the shell.", hut pf the generic 
iiiflerenc.es of the aeinmls inhabiting them. 
Notwithstanding the light struck out 1» 
PalWSTBruguiere, one of the modem au- 
thors to whom the science is most indebt- 
ed, in 17112, (Still followed so closely the 
Lhmaean arrangement as to admit the di- 
vision of the molluscous worms arid tosj- 
taceous worms into two orders, ilis or- 
der testacea' is nearly the same as that of 


, • . * 
Linmrus, except that tjio genera are some-' 
what more nutncrouB and better defined. 1 " 
This order contains throe divisions, ac- 
cording to the number of the valves. He 
divides the genus kpas of Linnirus into 
balanus and onafi/(z,ldroppiiig the term 
lepas altogether, in which lie has been fol- 
lowed hy Lamarck. Tliis is so unusual,' 
and, indeed, so ungracious a proceeding, 
that we would recommend to Anieriean 
eonehj liologists always to use the tcrjrt 
kpas instead of anatifa . Besides the two 
genera alMive-mentioned, lie places among 
tiie mult i valves, ihifon, U redo, fist ulana, 
pholas, anomia and crania . Among the 
bivalves, Ins new genera ar»*, placuna , 
pema, trigonia , w mo, Iridacna , canhta and 
ten brat ul a. Among his univalves nie the 
following new genera: fissurclla, piliquq- 
ria, aspergillum, uvula, oliva, purpura, cas- 
sis, If n bra, Jxisus, emthium, vidimus, pla- 
nurbis , nalira, ramcrina, ammonites and 
uiihoct ra. In 17HI appeased the first vol- 
lit ne n ['Testacea utriusqvc Sirilirr, eorum- 
que lhsturin ft Jlmtunu — a splendid woik, 
bv Pnli, iui Italian plusiciaij, who first at- 
tempted to establish the genera of motlus- 
ca fioin the rtaisuieration of the animal 
onb ,* wit limit lefcienec to the shell. Tliis 
work may he considered as forming a rr- 
markahle epoch in the science, lnrunse, 
since appearance, the rla.'-sdicurioi] of 
the mollusfa and of the bivalves has be- 
come niucli more, eonformahle to nature. 
The subjects figmed m the superb plates 
oft hi" work had lieen prey lousfv modelled 
in wax by the .scholars of the author. In 
17JJH, («. (_\vier proposed a nev\ r claudi- 
cation of molluscous animals. (Tfdtlrau 
tlfinfidairt dr VHistoiu naturtlk des »h\i 
mrui.) In thi", he acknoyvledged himself 
indebted to the critical observations of *, 
Pallas, and carried nearer to perfection 
the invention** of Poll. In this arrange- 
ment, al"o, may he found the improve- 
ments successively introdueed hy Hm- 
ginere into the distinction of genera, which 
Lamarck was then mcrofsiiig ex cry year, 
in Ins rourst at the jardin du roi. Iai- 
murek did not begin to publish the results 
of Ins labors until J7!>H, when a memoir 
on the dnisiou of the genus sepia into# 
three genet a, sepia, loligo and octopus , np- 

i ieared in the Journ. a ’ Hist. Aw., t. 1. 
'larlV ui 179P, Ijimarek puhhslied his 
Profircgniui of a neyvrlassdieation of shells, 
lu}ingdcwn, more precisely, die generic 
characters, and establishing many new 
genera, and still continuing the old divis- 
ion into univalves , bivalves and midtivalves- 
l T p to this time, ljtiniarck does not seem 
to have profited much liy the labors of his 
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predecossors towards the establishment of 
a natural conchyliological method, but 
acknowledge that he has adopted the 
principles and views of Bruguterc. I^ate 
ill Cuvier published a table of the 
divisions of the Hass of moltusca , at the 
end of the firat volume of his Lessons of 
Comparative Anatojriy. We see, in this, 
•that Cuvier had derived light from the 
Prodromus of Lmnarek. Indeed, these 
two great naturalists, by their sue'ccssiv e 
works, seem to lm\e uflordcd light nlter- 
■ nately to each other for a number 
years. In 1801, Lamarck published his 
Anhnnux sans Vert litre s, in which, not 
confining himself entirely to the shells, he 
has, like Cm i or, paid attention also to the 
animuls. , From tins period until 1822, 
when he finished publishing the second 
edition of Animaur satis Vertlbres , under 
the title of Histoire naturelk ties Jinimnur, 
sans Veriehres , many authors, * lw»tli con- 
tinental and English, had published me- 
moirs and treatises on ronchyliology . ami 
many interesting laets had been collected, 
shedfling much additional light fin the 
science. Part "of the 5th. ami the whole 
of the tkh and 7th volume** of the lhsltriri 
naturdk dcs Jhximaiur sans Fir rt< hns , are 
devoted to the eonehyliophorous ani- 
mals, the proper subjects of conchyhology . 
In this excellent work, Lamarck lay im- 
proved upon the views of Ins friend Hrn- 
guieie hi the follow mg particulars : — not 
confining himself to the tonsidemtion of 
the shell; viewing the shell as forming 
part oF an animal; introducing mtovon- 
chyliology a great nuiuliei of new genera* 
groups* using a very rigorous ami exact 
terminology ; and treating as the found a-' 
tion of the principal division among bi- 
v«l\cs,tlie number of the muscular im- 
pressions. lie has also nkuidoncd the 
di\ision of multi valves, bivalves ami um- 
\al\es, which had been followed by most 
of the preceding conchyliolqgists. juid lias 
increased tlie nurrtlier of genera to u|£ 
wanls of 200, tlie enumeration ot winch 
would swell thi^ article beyond a reason- 
able limit The specific descriptions of 
Lamarck, although short, are admirable 
, £or their precision, ami the skill displayed 
in them in distinguishing clearly minute 
specific difli repccs. The study of them 
will he found, by y oung naturalists, very 
Ixmclicial and instructive. In 1812, 1 L M. 
Ducrotay de lllainville road, lieforc the 
* J)e 1‘Vni.sdc, Urap.rndcd, Denys do Moutfurt, 
rtcRouuy. Bosr, Peiron, Lesiiour, IV Dhuioille, 
Ihimtril, tthiumsso, Ktilil, Von Moll, Von Fioliiel, 
Megvrlc, Oken, Rafinestjuc, IV**ni«m*st, Savigny, 
Leach, Olfers, JSouerby, Schweigei, Swunibon, 
K.inzani, Sov 


philomatfaean society, a memoir* pointing 
out a necessary relation subsisting between 
the shell and the respiratory organs, and 
drawing therefrom a new principle of ar- , 
rangement, depending on the existence oi 
non-existence of a symmetry or regularity 
of form in those organs and *he protect- 
ing body, 'the shell. In 1825, De Blain- * 
ville published his Manvd'&Makuxfogie et 
de Conehyliologie — a veiy valuable work, to 
which we are indebted fiir most of the 
historical farts recorded in this article 
The first chapter of the second section of 
'this work, cousistingof 80 pages, treats of 
shells, or the principles of concnylirtogy , and 
recommends ifselt strongly to students by 
the fulnes.\ accuracy and clearness of its 
d(‘fiuitions, and the consistency of its gen- • 
oral views. In modern tihies, the study 
of the molliisea and their coverings has' 
Ijccnme very* important from geological 
considerations. As lenticular genera are 
known to belong to particular strata of the 
earth’s cruM, and as the positions assumed 
by the lning, animals are known, the ns- 
reiluiAed position of the fossils deter- 
mines, w i+h sufficient certainty, whether 
the stratum has undergone removal, dis-' 
ruptioii oi subversion since the death of 
the animal** The most interesting con- * 
sideraticns u re piw»nted ti* the inquiring 
mi ml by some of die gen ra of micro- 
scopic shells; and the magnitude of the 
results produced by their infinite multi- 
plicity causes their importance in the 
economy of nature to be felt w ith astonish- 
ment and admiration. Take, for instance, 
the miliohhs , thus commented on by La- 
inarek . “The miliolitcs is a shell of most . 
singular form, mid perhaps one of the 
most interesting to study, on account of 
its multiplicity in nature, and the influence 
w Inch it has upon the condition and size 
of the masses at the surface of the earth, 
or which eonqiose its external crust. It 
is one of those numerous examples which 
prove, that, in .prodmrihg living bodies, 
what nature seems to lost 4 in fcize, she 
fully regains in the number of individuals, 
which bh(* multiplies to infinity, and with 
a readiness almost miraculous. The bodies 
of these minute animals exert more influ- 
ence on the condition of the masses which 
compose the surface the earth, than 
those of the largest animals, such a* ele- 
phants, hippo)>ouuni, whales, &c„ (Ttffch, 
although constituting much larger indi- 
vidual masses, are infinitely lesj multiplied 
in nature. In the environs of Paris, some 
species of imiiohtes are found in so great 
a quantity, that they form almost the prin- 
cipal purt of tie 4 stonv massed of certam 

/ 
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ranges. 57 The naturalists of tlic IT, States 
have aWcontributed much valuable irrat- 
« ter to the science in question, and some 
, new genera and many new species have 
been added by their labors. Among the 
scientific gentlemen in the IT. States who 
have written on this subject, are Thomas 
. . Say, of Philadelphia, the late I). II. 

Barnes, of New York, kloctor Hildreth, 
t doctor Jacob Green and Isaac Lea, of 
►' Philadelphia. Tin* papers lately contrib- 

* tiled by the last-named gentleman to the 
Journal of the Transactions of the Amen f 
can Philosophical Society on the Naiades 
of Lamarck, containing description* of 
several new r s]>eeies, are illustrated by 

( plates executed with remarkable l>cauty 
and accuracy . 

Oonihvi. (a room); the place wheie 
the cardinals assemble lor the election of 
the jwpc ; also the electoral assembly of 
the cardinals thcm«elve**. Pope Oregon’ 
X, whose election had 1 mm*» delayed for 
three years established, in the council at 
Lyons (P27-^ the regulations of the con- 
clave. It was settled, that if tin'* }»ope 
should die in a city where he Had resided 
with liis court, the cardinal* pie^cnt 
should not lie obliged to wait longer than 
10 days for their absent brethren. After 
the lapse oPIO days, all the cardinal^ 
present .dioilld a^M'inble m the palace in 
which the pope had died. Here they 
were all to he *hut up in one room bon- 
ciavi), without partition* or curtains. w Inch, 
with the exception of one outlet, \va* to 
be closed on all sides, k» that no one 
should sjH i ak with them, nor 1 m* admitted 

• into their presence, except those who 
were called, with the consent of all tin* 
brethren, for the purjmse of assisting, in 
some way, in the election. No one was 
to be permitted either to send in a mes- 
senger, of to write to tla* cardinals , but a 
window was to In* loll open in the room, 
through which the nece*sar\ fond could 

. bq handl'd to thuitf. If, in three daj sailer 
entering the conclave, they lmd not chosen 
M pope, they were, on the live following 
days, to re< ejve but one dish at noon and 
in the evening ; and, after this, mxhitig 
but bread, vv me and watei,till the election 
should take place. The^* regulations of 
Gregory X have-Iieen observed in their 
essential provisions m recent tunes, though 
ndTolways* in every particular. As most 
of the pojies have died in Rome, the con- 
clave has Usually l>een held in tin* Vatican, 
in the galleries of which, as many cells 
are built m a row as tlior** ate cardinals to 
be present. Then* the cardinals repair, 
two by two, the day after the funeral of 


tlie pope, or on the 10th day after his 
death, after having heard a mass, which , 
called Mima spinius sancti , and remain ' 
till the electiou is finished. The conclave, 
which chose pojie Pius VII was held at 
Venice by the assembled cardinals, as 
Pius VI died far from Rome. 

Conclavist ; the companion, cither lay 
or clerical, whom the cardinal is allowed 
to take w’ith him into the conclave (q. v.) 
during the electiou of a or to send 
for if he should fall sick. The conclavists 
a*», in tliis case, subject to the same laws 
as the euidinals; they are not |>crmitted 
to leave the conclave except in ease of 
severe sickness: they partake at the some 
table with tlx* cardinals, and have a cel) 
of the same si/e. Tim place of conclavist 
js honorable, and very much sought for. 
The conclavist of the eaidinal who is 
chosen pope seldom fails to make his 
fortune. A" even cardinal generally be- 
comes a memU*r of the committee of 
regency* consisting of three cardinals, who 
an* (‘banged daily , each of the conclavist* x 
of the caidumls thus engaged has an op- 
portiinity to display his talents Ixihie the 
eaidinal and lu\ colleagues, us secretary 
of the committee. 

(’iimokii (also called accord , from tlie 
Italian accordan , and tin* fiom the Latin 
chunki) : an expression used m mu<ic. It 
denote* an association of sounds, founded 
on tlie natural relation*- of simultaneous 
tones. Upon tfus association depends all 
harnionv ; in fact, every projMT chord is 
of ifkelf lianuo*»v ; hence, e. g., the expire- 
sion harmony of tin dominant. In its proper 
acceptation, harmony is the result of con- 
nected tone** m consecutive chords. With 
regard to then simultaneous expression, 
however, tones dift’er in their relations. 
Some, by the mere act of lieing sounded 
together, convey to the ear a sciim* of 
pleasuie. They harmonize in themselves, 
and an* therefore termed consonant chords* 
or concords . Take, for example, one tom* 
a* the fundamental tone ; then, to ibnn a 
foneord, all the other tones must hafinon- 
i/e with it and with each other. The 
idea of a chord Jins no reference to the 
number of consonant tones of which it it* * 
formed. The most simple and least per- 
fect concord is made by the combination 
of two tones, and is formed by connecting 
tlie interval of the third w’ith thcX funda- 
mental tone. The most perfect consonant 
chord is the harmonic triachord, which is 
formed by the addition of another third, 
and constitutes the perfect fifth from the 
fundamental tone: it is usually tornied 
tlie dominant* From the character of the 
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tot third, or mediant, these combination! 
'ore either major or minor ; thus, major 0, 
E, G« or minor C, E’flat, and Q. The 
minor friuehord is to lie distinguished 
from the diminished triachord, which, by 
.some, is called the false or dissonant , and 
is formed by two mmor'tliirds, or by die 
fundamental tone and jhe minor third and 
minor fifth ; thus, C, E flat, G flat. There 
is also a redundant tnachord, constituted 
by two major thirds. By the transposition 
of the tones composing these, triachortls 
into higher or lower octaves (changing the 
positions or inverting the intervals), oaJJ 3 
other consonant chords are formed. It is 
usual to fix the designation of chords by, 
counting the intervals ascending. Thu? 
arises, J. the chord of the sixth (hexa- 
ehord), in Clinch the fundamental tone is 

f ilaced an octave higher, so tiiat the third 
weenies a fundamental tone,$ the fifth is 
then the third, and the transposed funda- 
mental becomes the sixth ; thus, E, (1, C, 
designated by the figure fi. 2. The chord 
of the fourth and sixth, where the funda- 
mental tone and its third are both plaeed 
in a higher yctave, so that tld* fifth be- 
comes the fundamental, the original, fun- 
damental is changed to the fourth, and 
the transposed third becomes the sixth. 
Hence 4 lie name, from the characteristic 

intervals and the notation, thus The 

dissonant chords are fu t obtained bv 
adding to the tnnd amglier thud, which, 
eon^^iiieutlv, stands m the relation of a 
seventh to the fundamental, and produces 
a quadriehonl. The seventh is the disso- 
nant interval, and, to relate the cur, re- 
quires to 1 h‘ revived. The chord of the 
seventh is formed *f the fundamental, tiie 
third, the Jiftli and the seventh. The first, 
and iihsI usual, w constituted bv the major 
triad with the minor seventh ; thus K, 
(i, Li ft.it. It is called the principal , , some- 
times the essential chord of tin stvtnth , and 
is simplv designated thus, 7”. It resK uj^ui 
the dominant of that key in which it is ro 
be resolved ; for the minor seventh resolves 


itself downvvaids, thus 


while the major dissonant asceftds. I lence 
it nuty also be called the dominant chord of 
the seventh , or the chord of the dominant 
seventh. If ve transpose the intervals of 
those chords, in the same manner as with 
'the triachord s, we fifrm, I. the chord of 

the fifth and sixth ^denoted by con- 
sisting of tin* minor third, the minor fifth 


dnd major sixth, thus, ] 





2. the chord of the third and fourth 

in ' which the seventh and the funda- 
mental tone of the essential chord of the 
seventh become 'the third and 


3. by further trans- 


position, the chord of the secoftd is formed, 1 
by which the seventh, with the funda- 
mental tone, forms the interval of the 



second, thus, 



The 


other chords of tin* seventh, which Godfr. 
Weber terms hp-chords of the seventh, in 
opposition to pnnripal chords of the seventh, 
an , the chord of the, seventh, formed by 
the minor tnachord and the minor sev- 


enth, 



again, by the dimin- 


ished tnachord, with the subsisting minor 
seventh of the chord <#f the seventh, 


filially, the chord of the 


seventh, with the major triachord and 
-1- J 



seventh major, . By the trails- 

-r 

position ot these by-chords of the seventh 
are fnimed the chords of the fifth and . 
sixth, the third and fourth, tuid the chord 
< >f the sect nnl. W e lmv t* thus, as appears 
from this review , mpc fundamental chords, 
viz. two simple accords, three triachords, 
and four chords of tllfc seventh (the essen- 
tial chord ami the by -chords of the sev- 
enth). How ev erHmiplicated the harmony* 
may 1m*, it is reducible to these chords. 
Tflen* is vet a five-toned chord, the quint - 
chord , winch is a union of simultaneous 
tones, and is •formed by* the addition of 
another third (mnjo<^ or minor) to the 
chord of the seventh, which, consequently, 
makes the ninth fromj the' fundamental 
tone, and is termed the chord of the ninth. 
But if, from the adverse .concurrence of - 
the seconds, wc omit the fundamental tone, 
as is usual in close huniiony, and trans- 
pose tlm notes us above, we obtain thus 
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the, proper modifications of the quadri- 
ehord ; for example, the enharmonic chord 
of C,'£ flat, Q flat, A ; V sharp, E, G, B., 
These concords, then, an' capable of being 
presented in the most diversified forms— 
in immediate collision, or broken, so that 
the tones constituting diem are heard in 
■ succession. Further, die intervals may Ik? 
.confined to one octave, or distnhuted 
.through distant und different octaves. 
This forms the ground -w ork und the dis- 
tinction between close and dispersed liar- 
( mony, according to the close or disjiereed 
position of die cliords. Further, die. np- 
plication of die intervals composing the 
chords is governed by tin* variety of po- 
sitions, inasmuch as the miiMC may bo 
adapted for two, diree, four, five voices or 
parts. In the former, some mtrn a!ls must 
tic omitted ; in the latter, doubled. One 
of the first systems of chords was offered 
by Rameau, grounded on the ideas of 
D'Alembert, and afterwards elucidated in 
Marpurg’s system, w Inch much resembled 
Vogler’s. It has lieeu more recenth elu- 
cidated by Turk. Another is by Tartim, 
winch is given m Rousseau's Di/'t ionnniri 
ik la Muslque. The one deduces and ex- 
plains the chords from fundamental hejs 
(of the base), the othei from melmh (the 
upper tones). . \notlier veiv simple sys- 
tem of cliords is that of Kmibei ger, vv Inch 
is much followed by (Judfr. Weber, in Ins 
treatise on diorough-buse. I mu, iimmc, 
the idea of hannony is transit tud [u < «»l- 
ors, and we niav speak of the harmony of 
enkirs, as opposed to the harsh and da7- 
yJiiig contrast of them, which is avoided 
by a judicious middle tone of coloring. 

Concord : a post-town of .New Hamp- 
shire, and the seat of the state government, 
iiiMcmniack countv, on lsith sides of the 
river Mcrnnmek ; 45 miles W. \. \\. 
Portsmouth, DB N. N. \\ . Rostnn, IDO V\ . 
H. W. Portland ; Ion. 71 J i&V W. ; lat. l.T 
12^ N, : iKqmlatioii, in 1810, 2WI : in 
1820, 2838. The punnpal village i*» 
pleasantly situated, extending along the 
western Imnk of the rives near!) two 
•miles ill length. It contain** a Mate-hoiiM*, 
a state-prison, both of stone, u emyt- 
houae, 3 houses of public word up, and 
aliout 200 dwelling-houses TIm* state- 
house, erected m 1817, i> ;i fiirgc and very 
elegant edifice, andTcost frfiO.&tt. Much 
of tlMMKide o'" the upjier country centres 
here; and the jmjHirtancc of the town is 
increased by {lie bo^t navigation, which ,s 
opened between lias place and Boston by 
means of the Merrimack uvei and 4VKi<f- 
dlesex canal. Then? are jwro bridges in 
Concord across tiie Merrimack — one m the 


north part, the other connecting the town . 
•with Pembroke. * 

Concord, Battle at. (Sjee Lexing - •' 
ton.) • i 

Concord, Form of (formula concor- 
dirt ) ; one of the most important doctrinal 
books of the Protestant chinch, compost'd 
at tlu' command of Augustus elector of 
Saxony, by several , distinguished th’eolo- . 
ginns. Augustus had long suspected the 1 
existence of secret adherents to the doc- . 
trine of Calvih ; und, being confinncd in 
this suspicion by investigation, lie thought 
a hook of concord, that is, of union, winch 
should definitively settle tht' foim of doc- 
trine to lie received, would be the best 
means tor terminating the religious trou- 
bles. Twelve divines weic invited to 
Liclitcnhurg, w ho, in tin* uswinhlv nfter- 
wanls convoked at TorgAu, examined and 
settled the principal points, ami finished 
the work m KJoster-Bergcn, in 1577 ; af- 
ter which followed the solemn signing by 
the several etators, princes, counts, states 
of the (‘iiipne, and the printed publication 
of the work in 1580. It is said that tlifc 
affair cost the elector £53,00l>. (Hee Sym- 
bolical Hooka.) 

Com oki>, (lonofss of. (See Cnncoi- 
dia.) 

(’oxcokium r ; a book containing the 
principal words in the Holy Henptiiics in ’ 
ulpliahetiral older, with a designation of 
the places hi which they an* to Ik* found. 
There an* conc(&danc< s of subject** and 
of wolds: ami, for both kinds, either the 
(iieek or Hebrew text, or a universally 
received translation, may serve ns a basi*. 
Works of this kind aie useful foi the exe- 
getieal theologian, Imtuiim* the eompur. 
son of parallel passage** is one of the most 
important auxihura s of exegesis ; and not 
!eS" so for the prenelier, because they (‘lia- 
ble him to examine, at once, all the pas- 
sages of scripture which treat of the sumo 
subject. The first work of this kind was 
pifilishcd by Hugo Suneto Caio, who 
used the universally-received i.alhi trans- 
lation of the JiibJe, called the Vulgate. 
Home of the most approved concordances 
in llnghsh, aie those of I'liulcn, Buttei- 
worth, Brown and Taylor. The name # 
rmronlanre might bo given, without im- 
propriety , to similar indices of oilier works, 
as the writings of Homer and Shiiksponre. 

In fiict, it is so applied in Germany. The 
index oT Samuel Ayseoiigh to Shukspeuib 
is a eoneordance. * 

Concohdate; a convention between 
the biMliop of Rome, as head of the church, 
and uny secular government, for the set- 
tling of ecclesiastical relations. Treuties 
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which* die pope, v ag a secular sovereign, 

litical concerns, arc not called conconLtes. 
One of the fnost important of tho earlier 
'concordats is that gf Worfns, -called, also, 
die Calixtine Comordate, made in 1 122, be- 
tween pope CalixAis II and the emperor 
Henry V, in order to put an end to the 
long contest on the subject of investiture, 
and which has since been considered a 
fundamental ordinance in respect to the 
relations between die Catholic church and 
die government in Germany. Most of 
pie concordats have been extorted from 
the popes by the different nations or gov- 
ernments. This was done ns early as the 
15th century ; for, when the council of 
Constance urged a reformation of the pa- 
pal court, Martin V saw himself obliged, 
in 1418J to conclude coucordalcs with the 
Germans, and- soon afterwards, also, with 
other nations. The popes, however, suc- 
ceeded, even in tin* 15th and lGtli cen- 
turies, in concluding coneordatcs for their 
ad\ outage. This was the cum* with the 
coneordatcs of A^chalfeiibnrg. That, also, 
Minch was made by Leo X and Francis I 
of France (151(1), was chief]) to tin* ad- 
vantage of the pope. In Intel times, m 
particular, towards the end of the IHih 
century, the papal court could not iui) 
longer maintum n struggle with the spirit 
of the times and with the .secular juAvcrs 
and was obliged to resign many privileges 
by coneordatcs. Bonaparte, when fir-t 
consul of the Fnt'nrh republic, concluded 
a eoneordate with pope Fins VII, July 15, 

1801, which went into operation m Vpril, 

1802. It reestablished the Cuthohr church 
in France, and bus become the basis of 
the present ecrlcsiiAtical coiHitution of 
that eountiy. The govemuient obtained 
h\ it the* right to appoint the elerg) ; the 
public treasury gained by the diminution 
of the large liumlier of metropolitan and 
episcopal aces to (K) ; tin* pope was obliged 
to giv e up the plan of restoring tin* spirit- 
ual orders ami the influence which he. 
exercised by means of delegates, lmt re- 
tained the right of the canonical investi- 
ture of hisho|>s and the revenues connected 
with this right. The interests of religion 
Suffered by this compact, inasmuch its 
most of the dioceses became now too 
large to he properly administered ; and the 
lower elerg), the very soul of the church, 
who were m a poor condition liMbre, 
were made entirely jlejicudent on the 
government. Louis xVil L concluded, at 
Homo, with Pius VI! (July 11, 1817), a 
new eoneordate, hv which that of 151 (i, so 
injurious to the liberties of the Galilean 

vol. in. 35, 
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church, was again revived; the eoitcdr-* : 
date of 1801 and the articles oTganumes of 
1802 were abolished ; the nation subjected - 
to an epormous tax by the degnand of en- • 
dowments for 42 new metropolitan and 
episcopal sees, with their chapters and 
seminaries ; and free scope aflbrded to the 
intolerance, of the Roman court by the 
indefinite language of article 10, which 
speaks of measures against the prevailing , 
obstacles to religion and the laws of the 
church. This revival of old abuses, this 
provision for the Ihxuiybf numerous cler- 
ical dignitaries at the expense of the na- 
tion, could pleuse hilly the ultra-royalist 
liohUity, who saw in it means for provid- 
ing their sons with liencticcs. The nation 
received the eoneordate with almost uni- 
versal disapprobation ; voices of die great- 
est w curl it were raised against it (Grcgoire, 
Essai historique sur leq Liberty de PEglist 
Gfdlicane , Paris, 1818 ; Lunjimiais, Appre- 
ciation du Projet de Lot rel. auuc trois Con- 
cordats, 5th ed., Paris, 1818; De Pradr’ 
Les quatre Concordats, Paris, 1818, 3 vols.) ; 
and the new ministers savf themselves 
oldigcd t(; withdraw tlieir proposition. 
The pop^ won more fortunate in die con- 
cord ate made with Naples* (Feb. It), 1818), 
at Terracnm, in which stipulations wege 
mad* 4 for du exclusive establishment of 
( 'utliolicism in this kingdom for the inde- 
pendence of the theological seminaries on 
the secular power; the* frqe disposal of 
benefices to flic value of 12,000 ducats, m* 
Naples, in favor of Roman subjects; the 
reversion of the levenuusof vacant places 
l*i the church ; unlimited liberty of appeal 
to tli* 4 pupal chair; the uliolitioii of the 
ro)al permission, formerly necessary for 
the pastoral letters of the bishops; the 
right of censorship over books; besides 
many other highly important privileges. 
Tlie king Obtained the right to appoint 
bisho{N, to tax the clergy, to reduce 
the number of the episcopal sees and 
monasteries, which exited before Murads 
reign. The quiet possession of the es- 
tates of til* 4 church, which lmd been alien- 
ated, was ulso secured to the proprietors. 
In die concordat** concluded 1 with Bava- 
ria, Jul) 5, 1817, two archbishoprics wen* 
established for the 2,400,000 Catholics In 
Bavaria. Thesfs were Munich (with the 
\bishoprics of Augsburg^Passau and Ratis- 
hon) mill Hamburg (with the hishoiwirs of 
Wurzburg, Eichstiidt and Spire). Sem- 
inaries, moreover, were instituvd and pro- 
vided with' lunds ; the nominations wert 4 
left to the kmg, with the reservation of the 
papal right of confirmation ; the Jimits of 
the civil and, ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
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were precisely settled, and the ereetion 

- of now monasteries was promis'd. This 
Voneordate was published in May, 1H1S, 
together with the new political constitu- 
tion, by which all apprehensions for the 
Protestant cJiurch in Havana were alia} - 

1 ed. (Respecting the concordat? between 
Prussia and the pope, see German Church 
and Prussia , ) The other < rennan pi Hires 
havo formed a plan for a common concor- 
dats until the pope. On the whole, the 
contest which has been earned on Ibr 

, man than tjOO years lieTWeen the seeular 
fKwei and the chureh is as little scttlml . 
as it was in tin* times of Cn»ff»n VII and 

- the eni|M*ror Henn IV, ami tin* coneor- 
ilates are to he cnn>ideied only as tempo- 
ral*} agreements, which an* followed ns 
long as either party is obliged or thinks it 
be«t to observe them. In fact, it is uni to 
think of putting »n end to the dispute, 
while seeulaV gnvciihncnts maintain that 
it rests with them to appoint the olthers 
and mstnicters of the people, and the 
pope maintains that the amhoun of the 
ehim*h is pmor hi tune and superior m 
degree to ail} othei. The light in which 
tho Roman cnint view- tin* ee^ions m.uli 
in Toncordatea, appears tnun .letter of 
pope Innocent 1, in ] 111)*. Hi git quod pro 
rnnaho m n ssitas rt pi ri/, 1 1 ss*nnh nm ssi- 
tate dthcl uliqu* nssnn. quin aims (at onto 

, legitimm, min usurpnhu' tpuim ad pi asms 
lantum fin timpua impilhi r riie «r*»\ 1 1 n- 
nients, on tin’ eonti.n\, add rcseiv.ii.mis 
to the roneoid.ite-, a - hi the ease of die 
articles which the Fiench government 
piefiwd to the eoneordate of 1.-01. hefoie 
it was promulgated. \iram-l tin* appeal' 
to a dome institution, on which the pope 
founds Ins nuthontv, tie* Murieiim* main- 
tain the following el, unis .—| The sove- 
reign of tin* state ;s, at tin* s un< tun* , tin* 
secular head of the chilli h, and .ill fin 
|»ower of tin* eliurelt to make u filiation'* 
and appoint cleucal bun tioiiaiic- has 
been given b\ him, and remains r.jid* i bis 
superiiitcndeiicy ; 'i tin* t« npnral pos- 
sessions of tin* ehiiieli me pmpcil} slibp i t 
to the state, whieli ha- a riirlii to jaevi lit 
them fiom ‘becoming tin* 

secular government c«m piohibit such jet- 
of worship as are opposed to the interiM 
mid peace ol the suite ,mrf interfere with 
the rights of oilier' leliumity "ocietic.s ; 1 
tin* Htatf has the riidit of protecting new 
sects; 5. the civil rights of subjects (even 
with regar^ to the 'validity and conse- 
quences of marriage) are to be exclusively 
regulated hv the laws of tin* *tate. It is 
easily understood that no such contest be- 
tween church and state can take place 


. t 

w r hen* the church doei net claim afty po- t 
litiral Authority, and the # sovereign does’ 
not consider /pligion as nil instrument for 
state purjHwes. Of course* there is no such 
contest in the 1 T . States of America. 

Coni oriiia; or concord, personi lied and 
worshipped us a goddes4 m Rome, where 
she had several temples, the most impor- 
tant of which was that in the enpitol, 
erected by Camillas. \n annual feast 
was celebrated, m her honor, the Iflth of 
January. She was rcpiesented with' 
wreaths of flowers on her head, and iii 
one hand two eormieopia*, in the other, a 
bundle of rods or a pomegranate. Sym- 
bolically, Concorde was repr«*«cnted* by ‘ 
two hands clasped together, or by the* 
eaduceus. (See Grecian Mythology.) 

Com riti- ; a techiueal word in logo* 
If we conceive of certain qualities as ex- 
isting in an object, we then regard them, 
arcoidmg to philosophical language, m 
(onrrtfo : Imt if we think of them sep:« 
mtelv from the object, we then regard 
tin in oi abatrartn : ibr example. ujust vuin 
is a < oncivte conception, )iul justue is an 
ah-ti.ict itlt‘;i (See Philosophy.; 

Com ia »'io>s, woiuun, in anuiMi «*con 
om\ . laud siilntanccs that nrcasionallv 
maUe then* appearance m diflcrent parts 
of ihe hod}, as well in the solids as ui 
those cavities destined to eontain fluids* 
in the lormei ease, the} aie denominated 
tonmtioi. s oi ossifications , in ,the latter, 
utlrqh The cornei efioits that make then 
ap]n .iraiiee in the solids of tho annual 
hod} are denominated pimaj concretions, 
fiom then bemg found in that part of th« 
hiam called the pinial ulnivl ; or .utUiure 
i oiicieiii.ns ( as being discovered, oren 
sim nll\. ill the s,ili\ a iiv glands, or pan 
with' c. »n« let ions, which an* haul sub 
-lance', found in the funneus : (»t puhno 
naty < oiu letions, which imvt* been soim 
tunes muddied up bv consumptive jmt 
soils, or hepatu cniicicinnis, of which tii<* 
h;er is snnietimes full Concretions have 
al-i i Inch fliund in the prosit Ui . Tliese 
have all been examined bv chemists, and 
found to consist of phosphate of lime and 
othei siih-t.iLK is. Conert’tions have been 
diseoveieil in the ml eM mi’s and stomach 
of man, hut more frequently in the IkhIics* 
of othei annuals. Those found hi the 
intestines of a horse wen* examined by 
Courcro}, and found to consist of niag- 
iii*si«,- piiosphoiie acid, mnnioma, vvatei 
and mutual matter. (See Calculi,) 
CoNrrBiNvuK*, the eohahitation of a 
man with a concubine. Among the 
Creeks, concubinage was allowed even to 
married men: the number of their con- 
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cubinos, also, was unlimited. Amoqg the disroveiy, that mountains attract heavy' 
Humana, concubinage wan neither unlaw- lx>dies, and give them a, direction different 
iiil nor disgraceful. It was, moreover, from thfct vrlucli they would take accord- 
formally pertmtfcd to unmarried men, by ing to the simple law of gravity — a truth 
’ die her Julia, and by the hex Papia Pop - which was afterward confirmed by Mas- 
ptta, but with the provision, that it sin >uld I Mi kelyiie mid (Jhwmdiafi. Having fiuidbcd 
limited to a single concubine, and that only his labors in America, and escaped a thou- 
womenof mean descent, as freed-wonicn, band dangers, lie returned to liis native 
actresses and the like, should tie chosen land, after an absence of eight years, and 
for the* purpose. The children begotten vSoon after went to Komcf where Ileiiedjct 
in concubinage wen* not eonsiden*d as XIV gave him a dispensation to marry 
legitimate, hutweie called natural, and the one of his nieces. Of his curiosity the 
. right of inheritance of the concubine and following anecdote Ms related.' At the 
tier children was very much liimnfft. execution of Damiens, he mingled with the 
With the introduction oft 'hrist minty, con- executioners, m order to let no cirruiii- 


nihinngc ceased ; and. indeed. < 'iinstautmi 
the CJreat made laws against it. The 
t 'orf*' JYtpoleon did not expressly foiled 
concubinage, Imt ttie lawful wife could 
sue tor a divoicc (since the restoration of 
the ]hnirbons,oiiIy for sepamtioii), ill case 
of the u it red ue turn of a cmieiihiiie by lier 
husband into their common le-ideme. 
The Prussian code does not allow concu- 
binage, as some 1 authors have asseitcd, 
hut it establishes two kind* of mail lages, 
on** of wlucli aloes not confer the rank, 
\c.. of the IiiisImvkI on tie* wife, nor. give 
tin* children the same rights as thus** « n- 
jt*v<‘d by the children born m the othei 
kPiJ of iuainage. Tins form of mariiage 
setii's to lia\e lieeu alio Wed by *).'■ eode 
chiefly for ttie benefit of pool ohu As of 
government, whose iank fill exceeds then 
salary ; btu, though it stands hi* the eode, 
it lieu i tins received from the king the 
authority of law. The uilmg family, 
nnwcvei, sometimes* contiarN such mar- 
riages. 'flic present king is mariicd to 
the pnnccss of lagmt/ in Tins fnirn 
There is no want iff legality in the *on- 
nexion , it is merely to prevent the wife 
from heeoimng a queen, and her i Inlihen 
royal princes. 

Vomhmim., (diaries Marie la, .1 natu- 
ralist, horn at Paris m 1701, tiled at the 
s..ni" place m 1771. With an aideyt 
spirit and a powerful frame, the ^omig 
Fond amine, who had entejed tin 1 nulitaiy 
profession, gave himself up to pleasure: 
but he semi n nouneed the military career, 
and devoted hmiseif to the scienees. lie 
•entered the academy as adjoint tkimixtr. 
ills desire of knowledge mdiieed Inrn to 
apply limiseM to se\eial sciences, without 
advancing \< ry deeply in any particular 


stance of this horrible manner of death 
I mss unobserved. They were about to 
send linn back, but the chief executioner,' 
who kmwv Foiidanumy prevented tlifcm 
w itli tlw-e words : “ Laisscz, mvssirvrg, cY st 
un amattur .” His principal works are his 
account of his navels, Jus work on the fig- 
ure of the earl h, .md that on the measure- 
lnent of three degrees of the meridian in * 
the equatorial regions. Resides these, he 
published tieatisi s on hioeu|ption for the 
small-pox, 

CiiMH ? a fortress «f France, in tlie 
dcpaitmfhit du Xord, nine leagues mala * 
half 11. of Lisle. Inhabitants, (>,080. 

It is, aero* hug to the French military 
feimiiiologv, a plnrr d( (rvfrre de ; premiere 
rltutsu . J >m mg the rev olution, it was called 
•Vord-IJfor. It*, port is much frequented. 

Fomji, Louis de Roiuhnn, prince of 
the ffie.it Fonde) , horn in KQJ ; a gen- 
eral of distinguished talents, great advan- 
tages of poison, and v<ry attractive man- 
ners. During the life of lux father, he 
bore the title of dukt tfEnghun. He im- . 
moitaii/ed this name ut tlie tattle of Ko- 
croi, m which, at the age of £2, lie de- 
feated ihe Spaniards (1(>4-J). After he hail ' 
arranged every thing lbi the battle, on the 
evening previous, he fell into so sound 
«t sleep, that it was necessity to awake * 
him when the tune for engaging enme'on. 
Wheiever he appcureif, he was victorious. 
Hi* was Ibrtuuutc as to repair the eoii- 
seifiieneesof a defeat of marshal Turenne. 
lie besieged Diuikuk in sight of the Span- 
ish finny, and gained din place for France, 
in He was equally fortunate 111 

putting a stop r*tha civil war \x lik-li Ma/- 
ami had occasioned, fVm w as afterwards 
oblige* 1 U> seek the support jof jLonde. 


one. \th r le* had visited the coasts of Jealous of the glory of tlii^innce, and 
Asia and Alm a on the Mediterranean, fearing Ins pride, Mu/.urin, 111 JtJ50, caused 
lie was m 17: hi, chosen, with (Io.hu and Ins deliverer to be brought captjvc to Yin- 
Bouguei, to determine tie* ligute of tlie ectmos, jnid dwl not restore him his free- 
eartti, by a mcasuremi ut to be made 111 dom until after the expiration of a yeai. 
Peru. iSe° Earth.) 11*' there made the r Pln* oftendeil Fonde now entered into 
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negotiations with Spain, and fought against 
his native country with such success, that 
h$ advanced almost to the gates or Pans. 

I He obtained posswwion of vlie ncighlior- 
- 'ing places, while Titivnno was' approach- 
■ • ing the capital 'in order ui cbver it. Both 
. generals fought with great valor, very near 
, the suburb 8 t. Antoine, and added to their 
former reputation | July 2, 1(552).’ A short 
time after, |K*ace Mas concluded, in which, 
however. Couth* did not concur, hut went 
to the Netherlands. The i>cnco of the 
1 Pyrenees, 111 1(5581, at last restored tliis 
great general to France. After Turenne’s ' 
death, m 1875, he commanded, for a lorig 
‘ lime, tlie French army in- Germany. The 
go ut at last compiled him to retire to his 
)>e<iiitil*til estate at Chantilly, near Pans, 
where he dc\oted*hiinself to the sciences. 
Here he w*as \jsited by Corneille, Bosquet, 
Racine, Boileau. Bmirdalouc, who en- 
joyed Ins conversation as much as he did 
theirs, lie died in lt>87 at Fontainebleau. 
In ilie church of St. Loins at Pons a 
monument wu> eivctnl to him. * 

Com>k,Loi«s Joseph lie Bouilwm, pniice 
of; horn at Chantilly, 111 17tti^oiil\ ><»n 
of the duke of Rnurlion and the nrmcess 
of Hesse-KlieuifeK. By thedcutlgof both 
his patents he came. in his 5fli y ear, un- 
dei ilie giiaidquisliip of count Cliainlei-, 
hi< uncle. The pi nice wav educated w itli 
great stri* mess and inaile sum 1 progress 
in the sciences. In 175-‘k he married the 
princess of Rohan-SmbiM*. who, in 175t», 
Imre him the prince Bom I mi 1 -Co 1 id e In 

the -even ycanr'wai, he distinguished Imu- 
sdfby hi- concn ;re ami -kill, ami, in 1782, 
gained a victory, at JohaJiiiidjcig, mn tin: 
liei editary prince of Brun-u n-k. Tint* to 
the old constitution, Ilf nppo-ed Louis 
XV. on account of tie* uitiodiiciion of a 
newly formed parliament. and was on 
fhl« iiccotltft, bam-hed, hut -non iccallcd. 
His leisure he devoted to study, ill flit udl\ 
intimacy with the mn-t learned men of his 
* time, and to the eii^ lli.-himnt of Chan- 
tilly, where Paul 1 \n-«tni him. IJe was 
wounded jm a duel with 'ount \goiilr. 

> In the revolution,!!** emulat' d, in 1789, to 
Brussels, and tiom there to Turin : Jie 
afterward* formed, in I7!»2. at \V 01 m-, a 
little corps of emigrant nobility, (>KHi m« 11 
strong, which joined t?i»* •Vu’sii 1,111 army 
under Wiirmsi r. ^m*i <m interview with 
Ivustavus m, of Sweden, at Ai\-la-Cha- 
pcllc, in 1791, on the *tih|« < t of measures 
t » Is; iindertrikcu, he was vnmmoned at 
Worms by a deput\ of the national as- 
sembly, and by the king himself, to return 
to France wuliiii 1-1 days, undci penalty 
of the loss of his estates ,\Vitli the othei 


princes, lie returned an answer of refusal, 
from Coblentz. On the breaking out of 
the war, his corns distinguished itself ; but 
tho Austrian plan of operations did not 
agree, with tho views of the emigrants; 
therefore the connexion of prince Concty 
w'itli Pichegru had no results. In 1795, 
he entered with his corps into tho English 
sen ice. In 179(5, he fought in Huahia. In 
1797, he entered the Russian service, und 
marched with his corps to Russia, where lie 
was most hospitably receded into the resi- 
dence of Paul I; and returned, in 1799, to 
the Rhine, under Suwiirntf. In 1800, after, 
the separation of Russia fiom the coalition, 
la 1 reentered the English sen ire. Tho 
campaign of 18(10 ended the military ca- 
leer of the prince, lie lived 111 England 
till 18111, m which year his second w r ife, 
tin* pryicess of Monaco, died. He return- 
ed to Paris, May 14, 1814, received the 
10th regiment of the line, and the office 
of colnm 4-geuerul of infunliy, 11 s also that 
of giaml nui'lrc tk France, and the pro- 
tectorate of the order of St. Louis. He 
attemhd the celebrated rovnl couneil, 
Match 17, 1815, llc;d witIT the king to 
Ghent, and' returned with ium to Pans in 
July, where, being appoint* d president 01 
a Inn tau of the rhumb* 1 < f jw*eis, fe re- 
mained Mime time, hut at last 1 Mired to 
Cliantjlly. when* he had lornieily written 
the interesting Kauai sur la Vie du (I rand 
Ctmdt. jnti, L . J. dc Bourbon* son 4 me Ih- 
su admit, of wludi two editions have ap- 
pealed since 180ti. He died at Pans in 
’1 c I c. II is gi ami son w as the duke d’En- 
gluen. (*j. v. 1 . 

Comu., i/>ui* Henry Joseph, duke* of 
Boiii'hd’j, mi|i of the preceding, hnin Apnl 
J9, *75(1, vms educated to the piofessiou 
of arm-. lie had li.inily passe d the age 
of childhood, when lie was inspired with 
tie* most violent* plosion lot Louisa Maria 
Tie lesa of Oil* are. r It was ren lived tiiat 
lie -hoiiltl travel two years, and then re- 
nt ve the hand of the Judy. But the 1111 - 
pa'liencr of the prince Would not admit of 
tin- delay, lli* earned oft’ Ins mistress 
tiom the comciit when* she n*sided, nmr- 
lied Ik 1 , and, ill 1772, she hole him the 
prince d'Klighieti. (’nude’s impetuosity 
oecasioned .1 duel lietween him and the 
count d 9 Artois, 111 1778. This was follow - 
e<l by his hauislimeiit to Chantilly. He 
ltk< wise quarrelled with his wife, and, 111 
1 7 HI, spanned himself from her (she di'ed 
111 Ic22y. In 17r2, he was present, with 
the eouut iPArton, at the siege of (iihi altar, 
distinguished himself tin le, and was ap- 
pointed marshal. The pride of his name, 
the ardor of his character, and his cunii- 
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ffcnrp in the power of the king, censed 
him, m the Ittgiiujing of the revolution, to 
treat with contempt a people in a state of 
violent fermentation. lie continually ad- 
vised the use of force. In 1789, he emL 
grated, with lus father, to Tumi, joined 
tlie corp* of French emigrants, and, in 
J7SWJ1793 und 1791, showed the ancient 
courage of the Comics. Jn 1795, lie. em- 
barked at Bremen for Uuihcrun, in older 
to make a diversion in La Vendee, but was 
obliged to return to England without siic- 

# cess. In 1797, lie went with the ror|* to f 
Russia, and, in 1799, returned to the Rhine. 
After the dissolution of the royal French 
army, he went to England, in iROO, where 
he lived till May, 1814. Mnv J5 ; 1HI 1, he 
was apfumited, at Fans, eoloiiel-geneial 
of the ligiit-infhutry, and, on Napoleon’s 
return fioin Elba, in 18L5, received the, 
chief command in tin* departments of the 
west. Hut lie was obliged, by a conven- 
tion, to embark from Nantes, lie Killed 
to Hpain, whence lie returned, in August, 
tbiough Bordeaux and Nailtes, to l\iri-. 

( ViMiF.xsApoN. Besides the mechan- 
ical powers (see ( ’ondntsir), there an* also 
chemical means foi com citing gaseous 
fluids into liquids by eoiidensatmn , for 
example, steam into water, by means of 
<old Volta gives the liana' of ronduiftr 
of tlatriritij to an iiistniment unrated by 
him lbi eoflectingaiul ineaMiinig elcctiici- 
\?y meases in which it isjeeblv developed; 
mil an apparatus lbi the collection of 
st iisiblc caloric is called a condnisn of 
* tOorir. • 

Comu-nnfr: a pneumatic t'niriiif, »*i 
svmige, w herein an iiiicoiiimoii «|ii*inl it\ 
of air max heeiovvtled into .i given space ; 
so that sometimes 10 atmospheres, oi 10 
runes as much air as there is at tin* sanje 
■tune in the same spare without the en- 
gine, may he ihrovvu in In means of it, 
'Mid its egress picvented In valvi s propci ly 
disposed. (Sec Pneunmtirs.) » ^ 

foMiiu.M , Stephen Bonnot di among 
die French the foundci of the sensual 
s\ stem, horn in 1715, at Cienoble, lived, 
like his brother, the abbe M ably, from his 
youth, devoted to study. His Pssai mu 

• “rOriginr i Its Comuiissanus hum aim if 
(1740. ‘2 vols.) first drew the attention of the 
world to a rhmkt r, who, with iiiuc^ acute- 
ness of mind, sought to cxplainfby the law 
of the association of ideas, almost «all,tlic 

i ilieiiomensidftlie human mind. Although 
..ockc’s discoveiies iA the department of 
psychology, founded upon experience, 
might have had an mtliieiici on tics 
, work, yet no one can deny to Condil- 
lac the merit of 'having made moiepio- 
35* • . i 


found inquiries on many points. Ho " 
himself, however, tliought that he had not i 
sufficiently explained tlie first principles ■ 
of the faculties of the human riiind, and 
therefore wrote the Trade des SysUmis 
(17411, 2 vols.), in which lie frequent- 
ly referred to more accurate observa- 
tions. Any one woYild misunderstand 
Condillac, w’ho should Ixilieve tiiaflic dis- 
approved of all systems ; hut insttsad of 
those maxims and theories which Des 
Cartes, Spinoza, Malehranchd, dec., laid 
hud down as the basis of their Hpecula- • 
tions, he demanded observations of the. 
simplest kind. His Trade des Sensations 
( 1751 , 2 vols.) is interesting for the ingeh- 
ious maimer, in which he has explained 
the consciousness of impressions on die 
senses. Mortified by tlie sup{K»sition tliat 
lie bail followed the course of idea^ in 
Diderot’s and Bufiim’s works, he wrote lus 
Trnlti des . 'tnimaux (1775), in which lie 
refuted Bufiim’s opinions, by principles 
which lie had advanced in his Trade des 
Snuudwns. The sagacity and the clear- 
ness which dj<tinguisli all Condillac’s wri- 
tings o banned lor huu the distinction of 
being dioseii instructor of the mtaut duke 
of I’ariua, nephew of Louis* XV. The 
intimate f''<*nds|up winch sul>sisted be- 
tween him and Ins colleague, JVI. de Kera- 
lio, made this Mtuatioii the more agreeable. 
To this raiise we arc indebted for his acute 
w oik, the Cours d’Ktudes (1755, 13 vols.), 
in winch, with lus peculiar talent of ex- 
planat m m, he mv f*stigates the external signs 
of ideas. Thus hi- Cram mar necessarily 
became a universal one; his Art of Writ- 
ing, a couise of liistiiiction for giving the 
most su nahle cxpicssion to trams of 
thought. \\ ith the same view, lie coiiqiosod 
lus L'llrf de Jugvr, and L\irl de jiensci, 
whq'h constitute apart of the Cours rf’E/u- 
dts. IIis history has been less sucyessful 
than lus other works. Considered apart 
from the tameness of its execution, it 
might he objected To it. that it repre- 
sents occurrences m subservience to pre- 
established theories. Condillue returned, 
after, the completion of the education of 
tli^ young puuce, to Fai is, when', in 17<»8, 
he was admitted into the French acad- 
emy* which, how'ver, lie did not visit 
again a tier tin* day <*Uus entrance, ills 
vvoik, Ia' Commem tl uGouveruegienl con - 
siding relativunent Pin uTi/Ii/rc (f77(J), 
which is an application of jus analytical 
method to several piobleuis m llie admin- 
istration of the state, met, how evei, with 
little approbation. His Logie, the last of 
lus works, he wrote by request, in 1780, 
as a manual lor the Foli&li schools. The 
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* tracing .back wf the thoughts to their nm- 
. plest beginnings, as the most certain means 
. of finding the truth, is. urgently enjoined 
t t>v him. Condillac, djed at his. estate 'of 

I'lux, near Bougrnci, Aug. II, 1780. His 
Langue des Calcute first appeared in 1708. 
1*110 collection of his works, the revision 
of which he had liegun, uppeared at Paris 
in 1798, in 28 vols., and again in the same 
year, in 85 vols. A later edition, of 1808, 
consists of 82 vols., 12mo. (See French 
Philosophy*) 

Condition. (See Bond.) 

Condor. The popular' name of the 
groat vulture of the Andes, formed by a 
mispronunciation of tiie Indian name 
kinder, which, according to Hnmlx»ldt,us 
domed froip another word m the lan- 

* gunge of the Incas, tagnift ing to stncll well. 
This sjjccies {vidtur gryphns L„ hodie ra- 
tkartes gryphus) lickings to the vulturine 
laimly of diurnal ra|>arinus lards, and the 
genus rathartes llliger, &c„ which i«* 
distinguished by the following charac- 
ters : — the bill js elongated and straight at 
base: the upper mandible is coveted to 
the middle by the cere; die nostrils am 

■medial, approximate, oval, pervious and 
. naked; the tongue is canaliculate, with 
scirated edges; the head is elongated, de- 
pressed and rugous; tile taisus rather 
slender; the lateral toes equal ; the middle, 
toe is much the longest, the inner free, 
ana the hind one shortest; tin* first pri- 
mary is rather short, the thud and fourth 
are longest — The natural history of the 
condor was in a fair way to rival the an- 
cient fables of griffins, basilisks and dmg- 
'oijs, or even of exceed mg tJic roc of Sin- 
bad the Sailor, in extravagant exaggera- 
tion, until that admirable and judicious 
observer, Von Humboldt, placed it upon' 
the basis of truth. By divesting this lard 
of all fictitious attributes, and bringing it 
into its proper family, lie certainly spoiled 
a great number of romantic ncimtivcs 
of their principal eiftbellediincnt; but be 
amply compensated tberefoi, by giving 
this additional proof, that there sue. no, 
monaters m nsiture, and that e\en wlien 
she apjieais to depart most from the ordi- 
nary standard, as to size, 'situation oi hab- 
its, her beings are parts single plan, m 
which. all tlie agents/are modifications of 
one greatjtype. Vfe therefoie feel grate- 

* ful to the SWefiitigahle naturalist, whose 
residence of 17 months m the native 
mountains or the condor enabled bun 

■ daily to observes its peculiarities and hub- ) 
its, and to furnish us with .satisfying state- 
ments of realities, in place of the wild ami 
inconclusive figments, so long imposed 


u]x>n mankind. His careful measure- 
ments establish the fact, that the vyonder- * 
fully gigantic* condor is not generally huger 
than the lammergeyer, or bearded vul- 
ture of the Alps, which it closely resem- 
bles in various i joints of character. We 
shall soon see whether the rational student 
lias lost by stripping the condor of quali- 
ties bestowed ujjon it solely by credulous 
ignorance, and whether the truth to be 
told of its history he not more interesting 
than all the fictions. .Upon a chain of 
,mot litains, whose summits, lifiod fur above 
the highest clouds, are rolled in snow's 
coeval with creation, we find a race of 
buds, whose magnitude and might, com- 
] Hired with others of the feathered kind, is 
in something like ,the proportion of their 
huge domicils to earth's ordinary eleva- 
tions. Above all animal life, and at the 
ext! cine limit of even Alpine vegetation, 
these birds prefer to dwell, inhaling an air 
too highly laniicd to tie endured, unless 
In creatures expressly* adapted thereto. 
Troni such immense elections they soar, 
still more Sublimely .upvvnrdsjmto the dark- 
blue heavens, until their great bulk dimin- 
I'diejs to a scarcely peiceptiblc speck, or is 
lost to the aching sight of the observer. In 
these pure fields t»f ether, mi visited even 
by the.tliimder-rloud — regions winch may 
be regaided as bis own exclusive domain — 
the condor delights to sail, arid with pierc- 
ing glance surveys the surface of the 
earth, tow aids winch he never stoops Ins 
wing, unless at the call of hunger. Surely 
this power to waft and sustain himself in 
the loftiest ngionsnf the air; lus ability 
to endure, uninjured, the exceeding cold 
attiudant on hicIi remoteness from the 
earth • and to hreatla*, with ease, in an at- 
mosphere of such extreme rarity ; together 
w itli tin* keenness of sight, that, from such 
vast heights, can minutely scan the objects 
lndow , — are sufficiently admirable to entitle 
the condor to our attention, though we no 
longer reganfit as a prodigy, or as stand- 
ing altogether solitary in tlie scale of crea- 
tion. — Notwithstanding that tlie condor is 
a lover of the clearest and purest air, it 
must in* confessed that la* is a carrion bird, 
and is quickly lured to the plaints by llie 
sight or scent of a carcass, especially of a 
sheep of ox^ To such a/fenst considerable 
numlKTS rejiair, and commence their filthy 
1 hi liquet by first plucking out the eyes, and 
then tearing away the tongue of the ani- 
mal, their favorite llelicacies ; next to 
these, the bowels are the morsels most 
eagerly sought for, and devoured with that 
greedy gluttoriy which distinguishes the 
w hole v u It ure tribe. The appetite of these 
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birds seems to be limited only by the food, anfl to teach fiiera to supply theaK 

S uantity of food tliat can be gorged into, selves. Jn relation to all these {joints, sat* . 

jeir stomachs ; and when thus overload- * isfactoiy* information stilt remains to be 
ed, they appear sluggish, oppressed, and desired. We have seen that hunger im* 

' unable to raise themselves -into the air. pels the condors to' descend to the plains; 
The Indians profit by this condition to and it is afy true, tliat they are .occasion- 
' * revenge themselves on the condors for the ally seen even on the shores of the South- 
many robberies which they commit upon ' ern ocean, in the cold anil temperate re- 
tiioir flocks, and, watching while they eat, gions of Chile, where the Andes so closely , 
until flight has liecome exceedingly diffi- approach the shores of the Pacific. Their 


cult, attack and secure them by nooses, or sojourn, however, in such situations, is but 
knock them down with poles, licfore they for a short time, as tjicjfrseem to require a 
can get out of the way. If the condor, much cooler and more hjghly rariiied air, 
thus loaded, succeeds ii{ rising a short ms- 1 and prefer those lofty solitudes where the 
time? from the ground, he makes a violent barometer does not rise higher than 16 


effort, kicking Ins fret towards his throat, degrees. When they descend to the plains, 
and relieves himself by vomiting, when he they alight on the ground, rather than up-^ 
soon ascends out of reach. Many, how- on trees or other projections, as the' 
ever, are surprised, and captured or killed straightness of their toes renders the first ' 
before they arc able to ascend. "Bui the mentioned situation mpst eligible. Hum- 
condor does not exclusively feed upon hokit saw the condor only in 1 New Gre- 
dead or putrefying flesh ; ho attacks and nada, Ciuito and Peru, hut was informed 
destroys deer, vicunas, and other mid- that it follows the chain of the Andes from 
dling-Mzcd orsmall quadrupeds ; and, w hen tin* equator to the 7th degree of north lati- 
puiehed by hunger, a pair of these birds tude, into the prdVince of Antioqiua. There 
will attack a bullock, and, l>\ related is now no doubt of its appearing even in 
wounds with ‘their beaks and claws, liar- Mexico, and the south-western territory of . 
f*-* him, until, fiom fatigue, he thrusts out the I T . # fc*tates. — The head Of the male 
his tongue, which they immediately seize, condor is furnished with a sort of carti- 
uud tear from Ins head; they also pluck login ni is crest, of an oolong figure, wrin- 
out the eyes of the poor beast, winch, if kled, and quite slender, resting upon die 1 


not speedily rescued, must soon fal^aprey 
to then voracity. It is said to he \ery 
common to see the rattle of the Indian", 


forehead and hinder part < f the beak, for. 
about a fourth or its length ; at the base 
of the hill it is free. The female- is desti 


on the Andes, Mill! Ting* from the seven* 
wounds indicted by these rapacious turds. 
It docs not appear that tljey have e\«*r 
attacked the human nice. When Hum- 
boldt, accompanied by Ins friend Bon- 
pland, was eollcetiyg plants near the lim- 
its of jierjietual snow, they weie daily ill 
company with several eondois, which 
would suffei themselves to he quite closely 
approached without exhibiting signs of 
alarm, though they never showed any dis- 
position to act offensively. They were 
not accused, by the Indians, of over curry- 
ing off children, though frequent oppor- 
tunities were presented, had they been so 
«*h*q»°scd. Humboldt believes that no au- 
thenticated case can he produced, in which 
, the hiinmergeyer of the Alps ever carried 
off a child, thonglr so currently accused of 
such theft, hut tliat the possibility of the 
evil has led to the belief of its actual ex- 
istence. The condor is not known to 
build a nest, hut is saul to deposit fts eggs 
on the naked rooks* The eggs are re- 
ported to Iks altogether white, and B or 4 
inches long. When hatched, the female 
is said to remain with the young for a 
whole yeai,iii order to pi unde them with 


tute of tins crest. The skin of the head, 
in the male, firms folds liehiiul the eye, 
winch descend towards the neck, and ter- - 
inmate m a dabby, dilatable or erectile 
membrane. The structure of the crest us 
altogether peculiar, hearing very little re- 
semblance to the ebek V comb, or the wat- 
tles of a turkey. The auricular orifice is 
of considerable size, hut concealed by folds 
of the temporal membrane. The eye, 
which is peculiarly elongated, and farther 
distant from the beak than in the eagles, 
is of a purple hue, au4 very brilliant. The 
neck is uniformly marked by parallel lon- 
gitudinal wrinkles, though tlie membrane 
is not so flabby as that covering the throat, 
which appear to be gaused by the frequent 
habit of dmvving the neck downwards, to 
conceal or warm it witlim tins collar or 
hood. The colISfl^i^both sexes, is a fine 
silken down, forming* a white hand be- 
tween die naked part of thetfMclt and lie- 
ginning of tin* true feathers, and is rather 
more than 2 inches broad A not entirely 
surrounding the neck, hut leaving a very 
narrow naked space in front. The rest 
of the surface, the back, wings and tail,, 
aie of a slightly grayish-black, though 


I 
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sometimes they are brilliantly black ; the 
ftothers ale triangular, and placed over 
, each other tile-wise. Huiiilioldt never saw 
male condors with white bn«kn, though 
descriptions of such have been given by 
Molina and otheis. Tlie primaries are 
Black ; the secondaries in lwth sex<*s, are 
exteriorly edgud with white. The wing 
coverts, liuv\ v\ er, offer the best distinction 
, Of the sexes. Ih'iiijt gray ish-blnck in the 
female, while, hi the male, their tips, and 
even half of the shafts, are white, so that 
his wing* are ornamented with beautiful 
white spots. The tail is blackish, wedge- 
bhaprd. rather short, ami contains l-J feath- 
ers. The leet are very robust, and of an 
.isheii-hlue color, marked with w lute wi in- 
kle-*. The claws art' blackish, \ cry long, 
and but slightly hooked. The 4 toes aie 
united by an obvious but delicate iiiein- 
brane : the fourth is the smallest, and has 
•lie rtiust erooked claw. The following 
an* the dmicn-ions of the largest male 
condor described by llunilxildt (it was 
killed on the eastern declivity of Clnni- 
iwirazo): — length, from tip of the beak to 
'lie tip of the tail, B feet il inches ‘2 lines 
\Fieneh); height, w hen perched, Vitli the 
neck moderately extended! ii feet 8 melies : 
entire length of head and beak, ri inches 
-.11 linos; U*ak alone, 2 inches 1» lines; 
breadth of heakr closed, I inch 2 hues, 
^npergqrr, or from the tip^of one extended 
wing to the other, ^ leet P niches ; breadth 
ot leg hone, J 1 lines: length of longest toe, 
without the claw,. ‘I inches 1 1 hues ; « law, 
'2 inches; length of two lateral toes with 
their claws, ‘1 inches 7 lines; claw, 2 
liiyhe* *‘i lines; slmrtest tin* ami claw'. 1 
*neh C line**. From this ineusuicinciifv it 
is obvious that the condor does not exci t*d 
die average H/e of the hugest European 
• vultflre: and lfumholdr statf stliat heiie\< i 
siw a .condor w hose (m'trgvn mcasiucd 
more than P^ Frcii'-li feet. IJe was also 
assured, by' ten n edible inhabitants of 
the country . that \Jiey never -aw one 
whose fnva trim was gi eater than 11 feet. 
He finally conclude* that 14 feet is about 
the maximum mzc to which the hugest 
condor would attain. Two or three spe- 
cimens of the condoi have been exhibited 
ui Philadelphia and New Yoik within the 
last 7 years, and weri^fidt-ntly not full 
grown birds; yq^XIo tnnrigure of the 
. large-tof tlg^ TI measured II Enyhsh leet. 
Tin* mvfrgiire of the specimen lielorigmg 
to the JLevcri^n museum. drs-rilti d by J)r. 
fshaw, measured 14 English feet. Not- 
withstanding. therefore, what is sod by 
Humboldt, of the genera! rone-pondeiiee 
'm sue of the Alpine lammergever and 


. the condor qf the Andes, we cannot fcvoid 
believing tliat a full grown individual of 
the latter species would lie much more than 1 
a match, m every n*spcct, for" any Euro- 
pean sjweies. The condor is j>eciilmrl\ 
tenacious of life, and* has bt*cii observed, 
afier having l**on hung for a considerable 
tuntvby the neck, in a noose, to rise and 
walk away quickly when taken down for 
deyd, and to receive , sev oral pislol bullets: 
in its body without appearing greatly in- 
jured. The great size and strength of its 
plumage defends its body, to a consider- 
fabfr degree, from the effects of shot. It is 
easily hilled wheii shot, or struck mifii-* 
ciently land, alnim the head. 

CoNi»oRCA>qM, Jose]>h Gabriel : an 
Ameriean Spaniard, v\ho, having lierii ill 
treated by a magistrate, and sustained an 
act rtf injustice from the auduncia of Li- 
mn, attempted to icdrcss Ins own griev- 
ances. and the oppressions of the Indians 
by inciting them to insurrection agaitiM. 
the Spanish go\ eminent m 1780. He w as 
an artful and intrepid man : and, with a 
a lew to conciliate the Indians, lie a tinned 
the name of Tu^ar-Jdmaru, cue of the an- 
cient mens, prolessing a design to restore* 
the ancient dynasty of Maneo-Fapae ui 
iVm, a pi eject winch had been enter- 
tained by sir Walfci Itulcigli, in the reign 
« »f queen Eh/abeth. Tlie selieme was, n» 
fiiM, vAv successful. The* spirit of re\olt 
extended till and wide into the interior of 
the country' : tl** contest lasted tlnee 
yeais, and the pret' nded Tupac-Airiam 
was luiiled mca of IVm. Ills conduct, 
however, pi nv*'<i obnoxious to the Spanish 
settlers, and tin* efforts of i lie Indians 
were toe feeble and desultory In siippoit 
so gigantic an undertaking. r IVoops wen* 
ser.i against him. and, being deseited by 
Jus folh.wers, in* was taken and put to 
death. 

FovnoRi n, Marie Jean Nicola- <\'iri- 
tal, lnaiquis tie; horn riept. 17, J7II1, at 
Kihcmont, neai St. Quentin, of one of the 
oldest families m Datiphiny. By the as- 
sistance of his urn le Jacques Mane de 
('ondorref, bishop of Lisieti.x, lie was edu- 
cated in the college of Nauim 1 , at Pans. 
At a public examination, which was at- 
tended by Jl’Aleinbert, Clmnmt and Fon- 
taine, the manner in which lie solved a 
mathematical proposition gamed their up- 
] danse, and the youth of Id was so much 
excited* by thru* praises, tliat, from that 
time, Jn* VesoJvdil tq devote himself en- 
tirely to tlie exact sciences. Tlie duke of 
Itorhcfoiicauh was Ins patron, and intro- 
duced him into tilt* work l at the agd of IP. 
But its allurements could not render Jnm 
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'unfaithful to the severe studies which he des A fares). Iii 1787, Condorcet' pub-, 
had chosen; At the age of 21, he pro- lished Voltaire’s Life, a sort of sequel to ' 
sented to the academy of sciences an Es- the complete edition of Voltaire’s woijks, ' 
sai sur It Calcul Integral, which caused .which he had given, to the world with 
Fontaine to oliservc, that he was jealous notes and illustrations, and therein ex- 
of the young man.' His Mimoire sur le pressed the admiration which the versa-' 
Problem* des- Trois Points appeared in tility of talent and the zeal in the cause of 
17<>7. Both works were afterwards united humanity of this great man had awakened 
under the title of Essais d'Analyse. The in him. Meanwhile his opinions of the 
merit of this work gained for him, in 1709, rights of citizens and of men, estranged 
the distinction of a scat in the academy of him from the duke of Rochefoucault, his 
sciences. With astonishing facility and former benefactor/ Ilis enemies have as- 
versatility, Condorcet treated the most dif- . sorted that the refusal of the post of in- 
ficult problems in mathematics; hut ftis > fctructer to the dauphin induced , him to 
genius inclined him rather to lay down join the popular party. The real 'Cause 
beautiful formulas than to pursue them to was his enthusiasm for the great and 
use* till applications. Condorcet also wrote good. lie wrote, in favor of the popular*" 
academical eulogies, as Fontendle’s tal- cause, Sur Us Assemblies provinciates , sub- 
ents in this department were very much seaucntly in the Bibliothique de V Homme 
missed. Although his i'Aoges des Acadc- public and the Feuille villageoisc. Under* 
"mine ns Marts avant 1099 (Paris, 1773) a cold exterior, ‘lie possessed the most ar- 
lcave much to 1 m* desired, yet they were dent (Missions. D’Alembe rt compaged’him 
received with so much applause, that the to a volcano covered with snow. His 
place of secretary of the ucn<leni\,in 1777, Ftuille villageoise , in winfch he simply 
was not refused to him even by his rivals, stated the first principles of political econ- 
Tlns office imposed on Imn tin* nceesnty orny, and of the* relations offctates, everted 
of investigating the various departments considerable influence. On the intelli- 
ol* the sciences (the most distinguished pence of the flight of the king, hri repre- 
protnoters of which he was obliged to scnted, in a speech which was highly 
eulogize), in order to 1 m* able to exhibit the admired, the royal dignity as an anti- 
latest discoveries; but he did not allow social institution. The rnjal treasury, of 
himself to lie drawn awaj iioin his math- winch lie was appointed, m 1791, com- 
cmiilicrd studies. Ills theorj of Comets nussary, received, at his suggestion, the 
gained, in 1777, the prize offered by the name of national treasury, lie was finally 
academy of Merlin, and the enriched the elected a deputy of Pans to the legislative 
tiansactious of the learned societies of assembly,* and very soon, though 'his 
Petersburg, Merlin, Mologna, Turin and bodily strength si*cmed inadequate for the 
Paris wit Ii profound contnrtutions m the office, he wits chosen secretary rff the as- 
dcpartmeiit of the burlier iiiatheiniifu s. scmbl\. In February, 1792, hewas ap- 
'I’lie aversion of the minister Waurepas to pointed pn*sident ; composed the procla- 
f’ondorcct delaveiPlns entiaiiee jnto flic rnation addressed to the French and to 
Fiench academy till 17S2. Ills inaugural Europe* which announced the abolition 
-discourse was on the advantages which of the royal dignity ; spoke in the national 
society may derive fmni the union of the convention, where lie had a scat as depu- 
phjsical and moral sciences, lleing mti- ty of the department of Aisnc, tor the 
mutely connected with Turgot, lie was led most part, indeed, with the Girondists; 
into a thorough examination of the systqpi but, on the trial of Lryus, liq was in favor 
of the economists, and lie* acquaintance* of the severest sentence not capital; at 
with I PA lembert made luin take ail active the same tune, he proposed to abolish 
part in the Encyclopedic , for winch he capital punishments, except in case of 
vviote many articles He was the friend cngies against the state. Tins partici- 
of most of the contributors to this great {Kition m the proceedings against the king 
* work. In all lus writings, lie display an was the reason why liis name was struck, 
exalted view ofliuniaii nature — a circum- off* from the lr$t fifiNcnihors of the acade- 
stance much to lus honor, considering tho nnes hi’ Petersburg anti Berlin.* The rev- 
chnmeter of those wirh whom lie was olution of May 31, 171 m, ^^(^Mted the. 
associated. Thih feeling dotermiiuM huu constitution which Condorcet had drawn 
in favor of the cause qf tlie American col- up 9*0111 being accepted. Tlit constitution 
omes during their contest with England., then adopted lie attacked without modem- 
lie was also.a friend of the enslaved Ne- tion or reserve, and was, in consequence, 
groes, and was anxious for their restora- denounced at tin liar (q v.), July 8. lie 
tioq to freedom ( R'Jh riuns sir lEsrlamge \va< accus'd, Oct# 3, of bciifg un accom- 
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plicc of Brwfiot * To pave his life, he con- 
cealed himself, and was declared out of , 
ihe protection of tiie law. Madame Vcr- 
ney, a woman of noble feelings, serrated 
him for eight mouths. She proeurccl him 
the means of subsistence' and even wrote 
•, little poems to enliven his spirits. While 
in this retreat, without the assistance of 
others, and surrounded by nil the horrors 
of his situation, Oondorcct wrote his ex- 
cellent Esquisse d'un Tableau historique 
des Proven s th V Esprit humain , full of on- 
lhii£Susni for that liberty, the degeneracy 
of which caused him so much; suffering. «■ 
In answer to the eneouniging words of 
lus protectress, ho wrote the Epitre d'un 
Pvlonais crilt tn Siturie a sa Femme , full 
of thrc*e noble sentiments which had lieen 
*he rules of his life. He at last learned 
from the public papers, that death was 
denounced against all those w ho concealed 
a proscribed uidividual. In spite of the 
praters of the generous woman who had 
given him refuge, lie Jell her, mul fled in 
disguise from Parr*, lie wandered about 
for a«long tupe, until, dmeu by hunger, 
tic entered a small mu at (Tunar, wlieie 
lie was arrested, as a suspicion* jV^on, bv 
a memlier of the revoMitionaiy tiifuinal of 
Clamor, and thrown into prison, to un- 
dergo a more strict examination. On the 
following niorrimg, M.nch J2H, I7iU, lie 
was found dead oil the lloor of he* mom, 
apparent)) ha\jng swallowed poison. w Inch 
he always carried about him, and w Inch 
nothing hilt his love for his *wife and 
daughter had prevented him fiom using 
before. A collection of hw numerous writ- 
ings, complete with the exception of hi* 
mathematical works, appeared ni Pari* in 
1K04 {Wtivres completes, publits par Carat 
*t Cabanis,21 vols.). Vn excellent lustoi- 
ical notice of them 1 .- to hi found in the 
Notice svr la Vit ft let (hirrafft* dt ('tut- 
dorcet, par Antoine Dumniprc. 17! Hi. The 
Memoiris (U Condon ft sur la Rtnuutiun 
Franc aisc is a poor work. 

Condottilki [lead(rs): the captain- of 
those Itftnds of sol< hers which \v*-re lie- 
quent in Italv toward- iiie end of the 
middle ages, who sought for ser\iee m 
every win, sunl fought not foi their coun- 
try, but for pay and plundci, and offered 
their assistance ton cry which could 
pay them. TbcM^ind* originated m the 
endless ,Wjtrs ,s«fn feuds of the Italian 
states and gWmmiicnt* at that tune, and 
the whole military power -ouii rame into 
their hands. T|io\ consisted pnncijyill) 
of men too ignorant m too indolent to 
obtain an honest livelihood, or who wished 
to escape the punishment of sc.nu 1 cinne. 


They included, however, many people, 
who lmd been' dcpjriv ed of tlleir fortunes 
by thefee warts. As these men had not 
the slightest interest in 'those who hired * 
them, but that of being paid, and of finding 
opportunities for plunder, wars terminated 
with very little bloodshed, sometimes w’lth 
none ; for when the bands of condottieri 
met, the smallest m numl>cr not unfiv- ‘ 
quentlv surrendered to the other. The 
most ambit ipus among them, however; 
find higher views. Such was Francesco 
Hibr/n, who, being chosen hy the Milan- 
esl* to command their arm), made him- 
self, hi 1451, their duke and lord, and 
whose 1 posterity continued to possess ‘ 
sovereign power. There is little differ- 
ence lielvveen most of the condolturi and 
some of the nobler kinds of robbers. (Sec 
Captain .) 

<\»N1>1 CTOR OF LlGllTMM. Is 1111 lllStrU- 

ment, by means of which either the elee- 
t r icit) of* the clouds — the cause of lightning 
— is conducted, without explosion, into 
the earth, or the lightning itself is mtei- 
repted aqd eondueted, in a particular vva) , 
into the earth or vvatei, without injuring 
buildings, ships, &r. This invention be- 
longs m doctoi Franklin. \\ lule making 
e\pen meats on electncH), be observed 
that a pointed metallic wire, if In ought 
near an electrified bod), graduall) de- 
prives\he lattei of its elect) icit) in such a 
niannei that no sparks ap|M'ai. Tliem- 
foie, as clouds a»p‘ eleriritied, he thought 
that the) might he depnved of their elec- 
tneit) (winch i- die eaiise of lightning and f 
of its stiikme 1 ;, if a pointed metallic rail 
wcie fiistered upon the highest pair of a 
building, and a wire carried down from 
the into the eaitli, so 'that the electricity 
of tiie cloud, attracted h) the point, might 
be conducted into the ground. Franklin 1 * 
eonjeetui.* proved to lievvell founded, and 
conductors weiesoon afn i introduced into 
many countries. The) at first consisted * 
of c an iron rod, running down the sides of 
♦ a budding into the earth, while its point 
rose several feet above the building. J0\- 
penence, thus far, shows the lies! eon- 
stniction of conductor* to he this: — The 
conductor consists of a rod of* iron, an 9 
inch thick, to the upper end of which is 
attached a .tapering piece of copper, 6 
or b inches hi length, gilded, to prevent 
it.- rusting. This rod is fixed to the high- 
est pan of a building, in such a way as to 
use at, least 5 in b,te«l above it: to this 
are fastened strijis of copper, Iloi 4 inches 
broad, und riveted together, which must 
reach to the earth, and he earned into it 
tihoul a foot dorp. The strips an* to be 
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carefully nuilcd upon the roof and against 
tho wiili of the building. The first con- 
ductors in Europe were erected at Payncs- 
< hill, in England, by doctor Watson, in 
1762, and upon the steeple of St. James}* 

* ehureh, at Hamburg, in Germany, in 1769. 
In modern times, conductors have licen 

. propped to suiiorsedc: those formerly in 
use. Among them is the cheap one of 1 
Nicolai, made of strips of tin, which has 

* already been used ; for instance, at Loli- 

men, near Pima. ^ 

Comhjit (French), in architecture ; a 
long, narrow passage hetvvmi two wans, * 
or under giound, for secret cominiiniration 
between various apartments, of which 
. many are to lx* found m old buildings ; 
also a canal of pqics, for dm conveyance 
of water; a sort of subterraneous or con- 
cealed aqueduct. The construction of 
conduits requires science and care. The 
ancient Romans excelled in them, and 
formed the lower parts whereon the wa- 
ter ran, with cement of Midi an excellent 
quality, that it has become as bard as the 
stone itself, which it was employed to join. 
There aie conduits of Roman aqueducts 
still remaining, of ft mn five to six feet in 
height, and three feet in w idtli. C onduits 
in modem timvs are genet idly pqies of 
wood, lead, iron, m pottery, lot conveying 
•the water from the main spring or lesn- 
1 oii*s to the different houses and glares 
when* it is requited. 

Conf, m geometry ; a "Mid figure having 
a circle foi it" base, and it" fop terminat- 
ed m a point, or vtrtn. This definition, 
winch is commonly given, euiot, in matli- 
ernntieal strictness, correct , hccaii'O no 
circle, however small, can become a math- 
ematical point., lint these deficiencies 
of mathematical strictness connected with 
constructive geometry, which is hosed on 
ligincs and di: 1 grains aie avoided hv ana- 
lytical geonii'trv, win* li opeiutes wjfliont 
figure?. — 'flic word nine is derived fiom 
the Latin conus. The figure might *#e 
called the rovwl pyramid, according to the 
definition of a pyramid. Cones are either 
fterjtcndit ular, if the axis, that is, the line 
from the vertex to the centre of the base, 
stands pei pendicularlv on the base; or 
oblique, *or stftluunis , if the axis does 
not form a light angle with the base.) If 
a cono is cut parallel with its base, the 
section, of course, is a tittle : if, liow'ever, 
the section is made obliquely, that is, hearer 
to the base at one on*l than at tin* other, 
a curve, is obtained, which is called an 
ellipse. If the seetion lx* .made parallel 
with the avis, perpendicularly from the 
vertex, or so as to make a greater angle 


with tho base than is made bv the sjde of 
the cone, tho curve obtained is called a * 
hyperbola. Thirdly, tho section may be , 
made parallel with one side of the cone, ’ 

( in wliieh case the curve is called a pared ) - 1 
da. These three lines, figures and planes 
are called conic sections , and form one of 
the most inqiortaiit parts of mathemat- 
ics, which is distinguished for elegance, 
demonstrating^ with surprising simplicity 
and lieauty, and in the most narmonious 
connexion, the different laws, according 
to which llie Creator has made worlds to 
•revolve, and the light to lx* receive# and 
reflected, as w ell as the ball thrown jiito^ 
the -air by the playful hoy, to describe its 1 
line, until it falls again to the (girth. Few 
branches of mathematics delight a youth- 
ful mind so much as conic sections; and 
tin* emotion which the pupil manifest*, 
when they unfold to lpm the great law--, 
of tin* univeise, might he called natural 
piety. Considering conic sections as 
opening the mind to the true grandeur 
and lieauty of the mathematical world, 
w lnlst all tin* picocdiug stud* only leaches 
tin* alphabet of the science, w'c are of 
opinion flaw the study of them might 
lx* advantageously extended beyond the 
wall" of colleges, into the higher semina- 
ries for tin # ‘duration of, females. Tin* 
Gieeks investigated tin* properties of the 
come sections with admirable acuteness 
A work on them is Mill extant, written by 
Apollonius of Prrge. The English have 
done a great deal toward* perfecting the 
tlieoiy of them. In teaching conic sec- 
tions to young people, the descriptive 
method (resting on diagrams; ought always 
to be connected With the analytic method. 

roxtFDERvriox, GfkvivV (See Get- 
many.) 

rONH’DFUVTlOV OV-T1IK PRISCES (of 

^ieimany ; in German, Furslenhutd)* * 
The oecuMon of the confederation of The 
German princes was the extinction of the 
male line of the family of the elector of 
•Bavaria, by tlie^leath of the elector Maxi- 
milian Joseph, i)ee. 110, 1777. After hi* 
death, ins territories fell to the nearqs; 
collateral relation, Charles Theodore, elect- 
or of thi* Palatinate. "Plus prmee, liemg 
without ehiidreu,had y ielded to the propo- 
sitions of tin* hftiis^M^Vustna, and obliged 
himself, by the oonvene-qp of Vienna, Jan. 
3, 1778, to renounce all ciafcb4^il.«* inher- 
itance. This convention was opposed by 
tin* presumptive heir of the Phlatmate, the. 
duke of Deux-Pmits, and also by the elector 
of Saxony, nephew' to the deceived elector 
of Bavaria. Both princes sought the in-' 
tercession of Frederic the Great of Prus- 
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l^nikW^kiter fruitless negotiations on the ‘ months, this litejpe was joined Wfric elect- . 
Subject with* Austria, took up aims. At or of Mentzana his coadjutor, Dalherg the ’ 


bulled. Austria obtained of Bavaria merely Brunswick, of Mecklenburg, of Weimar 
the Innviertel, with Braunau, and Charles and GOthn, witli the prince of Anbalt-Pes- 
Theodore received possession of, the rest sau. The views of Austria Were frustrated 
Of the territories. France and ’Russia, the by this open act of die king of Prussia, and , 
allies of Prussia, ‘guarantied die peace, both Austria and' Russia entirely relin- 
Some yeara after,’ the cinperor Joseph IT quished their project. (See Von Dohm, Ue- 
again thought of' enlarging and strength- 6er den deutschen Fitrstenbund ■ — on the < *on- 


euing the Austrian monarchy by the addi- federation of the German Princes, Berlin, 
don of die state of Bavaria, and the em- *’I7 p 5: John Muller’s Description of the 


S re«*s of Russia 
f tht 1 Austrian 


o! JSavana, and tht* nil- 
proposed an exchange Confederation of the Gemian Princes; anti 
Netherlands for BaVana. Reuss’s Deutsche Staatskanzlei , vol 13). 
?s Theodore was to have This confederation is to be considered as 


The elector fharles Theodore was to have This confederation is to be considered as 
the Austrian Netherlands, witli the excep- one of the many proofs of the utter insufc 
tion of Luxemburg and Namur, with the fieieiioy of die German empire for th^ 
title of king of Burgundy. The elector purposes of a general government. 


was induced to agree to this by the Aus- 
trian ambassador, Von Lehrbach ; the duke 


Confederation of the Rhine. In 
the war of 1805, which turned out so un- 


of Deux-Poiits, the presumptive heir, by 
count RomanzotT, the Russian ambassador; 
and both w r ere promised, in addition to what 
they receiyetk-by exchange, the sum of 
3000 florins from the Austrian colters. At 
the sam£ time, the duke was told {liat the 
consent of the 'elector had liecn secured, 


fortunately for Austria, several of the 
princes of tilt 1 south of German) wort* 
obliged to ally themselves to France, oi 
did it \ oluntarily. The peace of Pn*shurg 
(Dec. 20, lh05) ga\c tht* first impulse to 
the entire dissolution of the German em- 
pire, by conferring crowns on the electors 


and tlmt.the exchange would take place, 
even without lus concurrence. But the 
duke afterwards refused Ins consent to 
tue exchange pf the ami of In** fon ‘fa- 
thers, ami again had recourse to Frederic. 
This inonarrh supported with zeal the 
remonstrance sent by the duke to the em- 
press* Catharine "of Russia, and received a 
coimnunieation from the empress, that she 


of Bavaria and Wurtemherg, and on IhhIi, 
as well as on Baden, complete sover* igntv, 
b!i«*li as had been already exercised by the 
other treat German states. Soon after 
(May 28. 18(X>), the first German electoi, 
arrh-ehnucellor if the empire, announced 
to the diet that lie had apjiointed cardinal 
Feseh, uncle of Nupoleon, his coadjutoi 
and successor, — an act inconsistent with 


tiiought the exchange advantageous to 
lx>th parties, hut that it ought not to take 
place without their mutual coiiniit. \1- 
though Louis XVI, who had guarantied 
the peace of Teschen, and would not con- 
wit to the exchange, now’ caused the knur 
of Prussia to lie. assured that Joseph 11, 
Ins ally, had given up the plan, on account 
of the opposition of the duke of Deux- 
Ponfa, the court of Vienm^still refused to 
make* satisfactory arrangements. Frederic 
II therefore, in March, 1785, induced the 
electors of Saxony and? Hanover to f >np a 
league, and, in spite of the opposition of 
Austria, the terms of union won 1 signed jn 
Berlin, July 23, 1785 -Tty Itauideiihuiff, 
Saxony and Haiij^r, for the support and 
»" defence ef4jf£/"SVnnan constitution, agree- 
ably to the terms of the jieaee of West- 
phalia and tht* treaties which followed, of 
the electoral capitulations, and of the other 
laws of the empire. The measures to be 
taken against the exchange of Bavaria were 
provided for by a secret article. In a few 


the constitution of the empire. Ultimately , 
Hi German princes made a formal declar- 
ation of their separation from the emperor 
and th° empire, m the act of conlWlcra- 
tion signed at Paris, July 12, 18p(>, by the 
kings of Bavaria and Wurteniberg, the 
elc<;t<# arch -chancellor of the empire, the 
elector of Baden, the new duke of Clevis 
and Berg (Joachim Murat), the landgrave 
of Ilesse-Dannstadt, the princes of Nas- 
saii-rsingen mid Nassnu-Weilhurg, Ho- 
henzollrni -I lech ingen, and Hohenzollem- 
Sigmaringen, of Salm-Salm and Sulm- 
Kyrhurg, the duke of Ahrcmlierg, the , 
princes of Isenhurg-Birstein and of Liech- 
tenstein, and the count Von der Leyeii. 
This was communicated to the diet Aug. 

1, 180fi. They assigned, ns the reason for 
this separation, the deficiencies of the 
constitution of the German empire, and 
invited the other members of the empire 
to join their confederation. The French 
aml>us8ador, Bncher, announced, on the 
same day, that Ins sovereign would no 






resigned bin dignity as head of the Ger- 
man cmpiitf Aug. 6, being induced to take 
. this stop, according to his declaration, by 
■ tlie demands contuirted in several articles 
of die pdaoe of Presliurg,' and the new 
’ confederation of the (vcrmafi states, which 
he considered inconsistent with Ins rank 
sp head of die empire. After the signing 
of die act of confederation, to which the 
name of the prince of Liechtenstein was 
attached without his knowledge, the (doct- 
or arch-chancellor received the title ^of o 
* nee primate ; the elector of Baden, the 
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<jRfcmc, he w«f bo i ifei ognwe® «ra 
whom the infers of the feevem! mvm mmty 
to be subject* To delibeifete an tb© tm»:% 
tual avoirs of the confederates, a confed- a 
erate dipt was to be established at 
fort on die Maine, with two divisions— die ' 
royal, in which the grand-dukes were 
likewise to have seats, and that of the 
princes. The prince-primate was to be 
general president of the diet, and particu- 
larly of the royal chamber; in that of the 
princes, flic duke of Nassau was to pre- 
side. At the death of every prince-pri- 
mate, his successor was to be appointed 
by the protector of tlie Confederation of 


duke of Berg, received each the title of 
grand-duke^ with royal privileges mid 
rights; Nussau-lTsingeii was raised to a 
duchy, and Vender Levon to a principal- 
ity. 'The emperor of France adopted the 
title of protector of the confederation of the 
Rhine . By the establishment of this con- 
federation, the following stall's lost their 
political independence:— 1 the imperial lire 
city of Nuremberg, winch was ceded to 
Bnvniiu; Frankfort, to the prn ice-primate ; 
the principality of Ileiteislieim, belonging 
to die order of the knights of St. Joint, 
which became subject to Baden ; amt the 
Imrggraxate of Fried berg, to Hr-*e-D.um- 
stadt. Fuit hern lore, by mi diatisntwn } tins 
pi Hires of Nassau and Oiuicre-Fuhifi, of 
llolienlohe, Sr hwar/enberir, and many 
othei-* the landgrave n£flessc-]jnmhuig, 
the dukes i if ( ’oi -w m ein-I a m i/ and oft ’n »y , 
many count- of tlie empne, and all I he 
former knight- of tho empire, weie sub- 
jected to the princes of the roiifedeiatiou 
of the ftliniO. r ria*se inediati-ed members 
of tlie enipiieonly fcept |Ni—es»ion of then 
patrimonial e-tutes and private pioperty, 
the jurisdiction in the tii.-t aial second 
instances, the feudal rights, and mining 
privileges, Ac. : but the power of Mfeiblu- 
tion, essential to sovereignty, the supreme 
jurisdiction, tin* right of dee lining war apd 
peace, of foil mug alliance-, of legulating 
the police, and taxation, \*c., devolved on 
the prmebs of the confederation, to whom 
these mediatised princes lu'cume subject. 
The object of tin- confederation wa- to 
•secure e.Mernal and inteinul peace. 

France and the members of the coufcdei- 
. ation were to lie clo-elv allied, and, if one 
of them was threatened with war, or at- 
tacked, all tin other confederates were to 
take up arms at the call of the protector, 
without further consultation, to assist the 
]Kirty threatened or attacked. Although* 
' by the act of confederation, Napoleon was 
called protector of the confederation of the 
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to he allowed to enter the service of any 
state not included in th6 confederacy, or 
allied with tho same, nor was any member 
to lx* allowed to cede his sovereignty iu 
favor of am but a confederate. Tlie dis- 
putes of the confederate princes wfre to 
fie decided at tin* diets, and, lor the sake 
of adjusting complaints agamst the mem- j 
beis of the confederacy, two courts of jus- 
tice were to be established* But neither 
these, nor the meeting of the confederacy, 
ever tn**£ place. Finally, Catholics and 
Pmte-t. nits wen* to enjoy equal rights in 
nil tin confederated states. Thus, in the 
.place or tie German empire, which had 
exi-ted neatly 1000 years, at least in name, 
a confederation wa» formed, which, tran- 
sitoiy a- it iii.i} seem in many respects,' 
nevertheless hroiifflit alwnt a total and 
la-ting revolution m tin* political relations 
of tin* former German states of the em- 
pire and their subjects, and is erroneously 
judged, if it is considered Us mend} tho 
nftspimg of foreign ambition, and not as 
the inevitable consequence of tlie internal 
dissolution of the* ancient constitution of < 
*the empire. Sept. 25, l£0ft, the elector bf 
Wurt/hurg joined the confederacy as a 
grand -duke. Prussia, on the other hand, 
to limit the increase of the power of 
France, by the furtl^r extension of this 
confederacy, had formed the project of a 
similar union, under her protection, to be 
composed of the northern German princes. 
But an end was put to this project by the 
war of 1H0T — 7 ; and, during this war, the 
elector of Saxony, after having separated 
fiom Prussia, "aii(fik<q£sunied the title of 
king, at the peace concljnjed Iietvveen Sax- 
ony and France, at PosefrSJJe** , 1 1, 1KX>) 
entered the confederacy. tits e\ajnple 
was followed (Dec. lo/l^Oti) by tlie live 
Saxon dukes; and, by the treaty signed at 
Warsaw) April 13, JH07, the two princes 
of Schwarzburg, the three dukes of the 
house of Anhalt, and many other smaller <■ 
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' * printot ’Were admitted into the confcdcm- the confederacy. The former lost half of 
cy. ..The kingdom of Westphalia, formed, his country, the luttcr, all. The king of 
\ ohtof the provinces conquered from Pros- Westphalia and the grund-duko of Berg 

* da and otlicf states, and assigned to Je- (son of the e*4oug of Holland] shared the 
rome Bonaparte, was likewise added to same late. For the same reason, by the / 

ii tbo confederation of the .Rhine, by the resolution* arbitrarily passed at the ctm- 
constitutifm, confirmed by the emperor of gross of Vienna, the dominions of tin* 
France, Nov. 15, 1807. Finally, the duke prince of Isnnhurg and of the prinee Von 
of Meckkmburg-^trclitz (Feb. 18, 1808), der Leycii, who, as princes of the confed- 
ihe/duke- of Mockleiiburg-Schwerin cracy of tlie Rhine, were sovereigns, were 
(March 1808), the duke of Oldenburg mediatised. The other members of the 
.;tind prinee of Liibeck (Oct. 14, 1808), confederacy of the Rhine, with the excep- 
were admitttd as members; so that tlie tioij of thcwlukc o^‘ Ahreiiihurg and tlie 
confcdenic} extended ovoi a* spare of 1 prinee of Salm, have joined the Herman 
125, ItiO square miles,* with 14,(108,877 in- confederacy ns sovereigns, 
habitants; and the confederate lbreesw'cre CoNPmsiox. This term is sometimes 

* increased from the originally stipulated applied to a profession of faith; foi in- 

numlicr of (21,000 to 110,180. But the sianre, the confession of Augsburg, (See 
protector of the confederacy of the Rhiue, and Jirfortruttwn .) It sonie- 

who had established the league, for lilt* times also signifies a religious sort ; as^the 
lnaintenanee of internal and external three Christum confessions — the Rntnmi 
peace, thought himself authorized to make ( \itholie, the Lutheran and the Culvirfistic. 
inroads on the security ami judr}>cndcnrc Confitior (1 acknowledge) 1* the confession 
of his confederates, and, by a deertvof which the Catholic priests make Indore the 
Dec. 10, 1810, .by which tin* iiveis .Scheldt, altai , w lien beginning mu** or public wor- 
Meuse, Rhin^p Ems, Woser nnd Elbe ship. 

were added to France, deprived the ful- ('on ft union, ill l.ivv, i* wliwi a prisoner, 

lowing prmees of tho confederacy if their a tier Wina arraigned,. and hearing the 
(Militieal existence, and of the indrpen- indictment ngniiM him lead, confesses the 
donee seemed to them by the act of eon- ofTcnce of which lie i*> r lunged. Such 
icderacy 1. ttyo duke of* Oidciihurg, on coiife-feion i** the most satisfactory ground 
whose dukedom lie seized, leaving him of conviction.— In the (ionium states, the 
only tho principality of Liibcek : 2. the duke <niifr*?ioii of the pnsoner, to l>e eonelu- 
of Ahreiulierg, of vvliose poo'csMonsn prut sue, must not only i>e mad* in open eomt, 
were added to France, and the iciiiaiiidei hut must be aeeofnpanied by a disclosuie, 
to the grand-duchy of Berg ; .‘1. the pu**- on his part, of the circumstances under 
sessions of the prinee of Salin-Sahn and winch the ensue was committed.' — By the 
»Sn)ni-K}rbuig -were likewise added to ievis.*d law* f»i New Yoik, a pnsonri, 
France. Of the gnmd-dueliy of ling, insttud of tiring asked whether he is 
and the kingdom of Westphalia. coiMdet- guilt} ur not guilt}, is asked whether he 
aide portions wire likewise joined to will be tried bv the juiN. 

Frauce. The territories thus appropriated ('ohfwsiuiu Auricular, in tlie Roman 
.amounted to 11,278 squaic mile*., with chinch ; the diselosme of sin* to the priest 
1,1 #1,057 inhabitants ; so that 111,110 at th(^‘onfessiounl, with a ucvv to obtain 
squaic miles, and 13,475,82(1 inhabitant*, alKoftiun fioin them. The lather eon- 
remained to tlie confederacy. Tin vear fi**oi imputes of the person confessing 
18J3 put at> end t4* its rvMetu e. The ei^ieerniiur tin circumstances of the sms 
present grand-dukes of Mceklenbur*!- uuifessed, and proportions bis admonition, 
Schwerin and MerklcnlAirg-Sireiit/, the and 1 he sewntv of the penance, which he 
last, who, compelled I13 theii situation, eii|oin>, to the degree of the tnuisgrossion. 
had joined tlie confederacy of the Tin* person confessing is allowed to con- 
Rhine, wtre the first that u noimecif it, ceal no sin of Vonsecjuenee which lie re- 
jminediately on the alliance of Priisna ineinliers lo have eonimitted, and the* 
witli ^Russia against *-*1h|Tol con. Tin-} father i-onfrssor is Imuml to perpetual 

* were soon fidlovjpdhv the kings- <»f ]5a\ u- H-crecy. The ubsohitiou granted then:-, 
ria and WtatfAberg, besides several loss upon has, according to the doelriiicsof the 

' powerful princes. Otheis hesitated longer, ( Jnthohe and <2rcrk churebes, saerarncntal 
prevented ptrtly by tlie situation of their efficacy. Blit the* holy Scripture does 
countries, partly by other considerations, " not contain an express decision on this* 
from making a five declaration. Among |H>int, and tlie custo^i of confession Iks- 
these were the king of Savon}, iu > also the fore taking tiie Lord’s supper was not cs- 
[ grand-duke of Frankfort, tlie president of tabhslied in the oldest Christian congrc- 
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gations. .Whoever was guilty of great by Christ, but was only a part of 'the 
sins, made a public acknowledgment of cient church discipline: they did not,ho^-‘^ 
them, and a profession of repentance be- ever, maintain its absolute necessity. (SStf V 
fore the assembled congregation. This ' Penitence,) The title of corfessors was ?; 
was usually committed to writing, and 'anciently given to those who had endured 
read by * the penitents. Pope Leo the torments In defence of the Chiwtian re-’ ■ 

/t ■ . AeZf\ « U 1 .1 * 1.1F it • • a j a i . i i 


Groat, in 450, altered this public confession 


It was often used for martyrs; but I 


info a secret one lieforo the finest. The was subsequently confined to those who, 
fourth Latemn council (Can. 21) ‘ordains, liaving been tortured, were set free. Saints 
M that every one of the faithful, of both are. also called confessors. So am the . 
sexes, on coming to years of discretion, priests, in tlie Roman Catholic church, * 
shall, in private, faithfully confess all their who absolve sintiers. '(For an account of 
Miis, at least once a year, to their own pus- the intrigues of confessors in political af- 
tor, tuid fulfil, to the licst of their power,, fairs,' sgc Gr^goire, His(oire des Confesseurs 
the g penance enjoined them, receiving, des Empereurs, dcs Rais, &c. ; Paris, 1824.) 
reverently, at least at Easter, the sacra- Confession or AugsbuiAk (S eeJlttgs- 
inent of the eucharist, unless, by tlie ad- 6urg Confession :) 

viee of their pastor, for some reasonable t Confessional (from confessions, Lat.), 
cause, they judge it proper to abstain from iir architecture ; a cell in a tiatholic church, a 
it fer a tune; otherwise, they are to be wherein the confessor sits to hear confes- 


cxcluded from the church while li\ing, 
and, when tliey die, to be. deprived of 
Christian burial.” While the Catholic 


sums. Tlie confessional, of which' there 
arc many in every Roman Catholic church 
and chapel, is a species of cell, built of 


church thus requires from the penitent the joiner} 7 , with a Ixjarded. back next tlie 
avowal of Jus Mtiglc crimes, the Lutheian wall, or against a pillar or a pier, divided 
church require.** only a general acknowl- into tliree niches or sma^ cells. The 
edgment, leading it, however, at the op- centre, winch is for the inception of the 
tion of its members, to revcul their partic- priest, inclosed half way up by a dwarf- 
ulur sms to the confessor, and to ‘relieve door, aid lias a seat within it. There is a 
the guilty conscience by such an avowal; small grated aperture in each of the par* 


for which reason, the Protestant priests 
are hound, a** well as the Catholic, t<» V’**P 
und'M i In* seal of sirieev whati‘v i n* ** 
lieen imiiMted to them in the co|if k sMoual. 


titions lietween him and the side-cells, 
v\ Inch are for those who*come to confess, 
.‘lid have no doors* The *iglit of the nu- 
merous confessionals in Sl Peter's church 


(q. v.) Tlie eoufcs**ion % in the Luthciun 
ehurcli, is sometimes special, when flu* 
penitents separately acknowledge tlieir 
Mils; sometimes general, tfrhen it is done 
by mail}, who are assembled for the pur 
pose, ami confess according to a certain 
• formula. WJwre die priest is will ac- 
quainted with the d liferent members of 
his congregation, the special confession 
seems to he most suitable, because it gives 
the confessor an oppoitunity of adapting 
Ins reproofs, exhortations and consolations 
to the wants of each individual, and thus 
, of producing a stnnigii impression. 'Flic 
oppoitunity which the confession gives 
the priest of directing self-examination, of 
musing, warning, exhorting and eonsoling 
the penitent} becomes a means of adding 
» to the/ c licet of the public religious ser- 
vic.es. Hut, at the same time, it affords a 
dangerous opportunity to the priest of 
abusing the confidence reposed in him, of 
' which the history both of natiqps and 
individuals exhibits fearful examples. The 
practice of eonfi'ssioif is grounded on the 
imperfection of human virtue. The Lu- 
therans therefore retained fris custom, al- 
though thc\ knew that it was not ordained 


at Rome, each vvqh an inscription, setting 
ibrth in w hat’ language jienitents can con- 
fess within, is very impressive. 

Com ess i ox**. (Sec rfugi istine, St ., and 
Jioitsscau.) ^ . , 

Confirmation; a ceremony intended 
for the completion of baptism, and con- 
sidered by some churches as a sacrament. 
The council of Trent settled several points 
concerning it (scss. \ii.Dc Sacram.). It is 
administered by hishtfps. Tho ceremony 
consists in tlie imposition of liands on tlie 
head of tin* person to be confirmed, accom- 
pamed with the holy unction. No other 
pnest can confirm. The meaning of tliis sa- 
cmincnt may lie best learned from the Acts 
of the Apostles, (viii, 14—21; xtos, 1—6). 
Paul (m Heb. \i, 1 — 5) speaks of the impo- 
sition of hands us a. custom to lie perpetu- 
ally olteHTved* ^ioii" Christians. Con- 
finnation, liowevcfJVs considered b) the 
Catliolics a useful bntsBPt a necessaiy 
sacrament. Baptism caiim “drtBiimstcred 
even by a heretic, but noLcoiifimnation. 
In the Greek church, and other Oriental 
sects, the .sacrament of confirmation fol- 
lows immediately after baptism, and is 
administered as in the Roman church. 
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Tho flfotestant Episcopal church, the Lu- 
therans and Calvinists of Europe, have re- 
tained the practice of confirmation. It is, 
.with individuals of these sects, nn assump- 
tion of the obligations which others under- 
stock for them at their baptism. In Ger- 
many, confirmation among Protestants is 
one of the most solemn acts, mid takes 
place onlv after a certain course of instruc- 
tion in the Christian faith. The Lord's 
eupjHT is not taken by these three sects, 

. until atler confirmation. 

Conklcius (also Kon-Fu-Tse, ami 
KuNt.-Fr-lhc), a teacher of religion and 
morals, who, like Moses and .Zoroaster, 
exercised an extensive influence on Ins 
own and succeeding times, and now, after 
thousands of years, is still venerated l»v 
hi< countrymen, and respected by other 
nutions, lived aliout «m 0 vears II. (\ He 
was of royal descent, and held the rank 
of a mandarin at court, in In* native laud, 
in the kingdom of Lit (at present Slutng- 
7 f ong, a province of the Chinese em- 
pire, which was not till a later period 
formed into rftrstjigle monarch} ) ; hut, as 
the king would not follow hi* adv ice. he 
resigned his dignity, went to the kingdom 
of Sum, and Ixvamc a teacher of morals. 
He led a quiet and temperate life, and was 
distinguished for his wisdom, lie neither 
attempted to overthrow' existing establish- 
ments, nor to gain dominion by deceit 
over tiie minds of men: hut only to dis- 
seminate precepts of viltue anil wisdom. 
He taught m the cities ancf at royal courts. 
Many nearer* assembled about him, and 
lie Imx'Miic the founder of a numerous 
sect, Which still exist* 111 ('Inna, and lias 
extended to Cochui-( 'Inna, i I is religion* 
opinions an* very uncertain : it does not 
appear that he changed or purified the 
prevailing fiuth. It maybe inferred, how-, 
ever, with great prohuhilit}, that he taturiif 
the immortality of the soul, and fiivoied 
,and propagated the existing belief m fine 
and soothsav mg, aiyl in flic wotship of 
certain good spirits, who watch ‘over the 
elements and the variolic parts of the 
earth. It is certain that la* inculcated it 
as a duty on hi« disciple* to icveie their 
ancestors. We an* better acquainted vutli 
that part of his doctrine* which relates to 
common life, and e^wtT \9 general pie- 
cepts of prodiga) utility. In the most 
impreshitftfM(J^V^ r f ^ <*iijoiii«m 1 universal 
benevolence, justice, v irtue and honest}, 
and the oliseivance of all linages ami cus- 
toms which iiad lieen once- introduced ; 
it being proper that tliey who live togerlier 
should Jive in tin) same manner, and sym- 
pathize in each otheiV pains and pleas- 


ures. Sometimes he inculcates reverence 
of old ; 'sometimes lie shows how die 

tendencies of children should be guided, 
and their rising passions corrected. Some- 
times he sticaks of the peaceful virtues of 
domestic life, and sometimes he exhorts 
inouarehs to cxctatec justice and human- 
ity. He praises the delights of friendship, 
and teaches the forgiveness of oftences. 
As a lawgiver, Ip* deserves less honor. 
It cannot he denied that he extended the 
limits of paternal authority too far; for he 
allowed parents even the right to sell their 
•children. It was a sophism unworthy of 
his wisdom, to sii}, ns ehildien ran .sell 
themselves, no one should hesitate to give 
tins light to the authors of their existence. 
Confucius erred especially m viewing 
legislation us nothing but a branch of mor- 
al*, and was satisfied, therefore, with giving 
general precepts on this subject. More- 
en er, esteem for tlu* early lawgivers of his 
people hmdeied him from making careful 
inv litigations for huiwlf: lie acquiesced 
rather ui tin* decisions* of those celebrated 
men of whom lie called himself the disci- 
ple. Ills conduct i.* w nithy of praise, 
inasmuch as he encouraged marriage, and 
recommended agriculture: trade lie did 
not positively denounce, hut he was less 
fiivonihle to it. Of the woiks ascribed 
to him, the Shy- king, or Shan- Shu, is 
the mA*t important : but it is douhthil 
whether all parts of it were written bv 
him. in computing Confucius, Moham- 
med and Zon»a*tei, Mohammed liears 
awav the piilm a* tin* founder of a reli- 
gion, Zoroust* I* as a lawgiver, and Confu- 
cius us a moralist. (See the Marls of Con - 
original text, with an English tram* 
lati.ni, by J. Marshmaif, SeYampore, lhOb, 
4»-i.) The first volume contain* the iafi* 
of Confucius. Doctor Willi. Schott lui* 
likewise irtilislated the Woiksof; the Chi- 
nese Sage and his Disciples, for the first 
time, from the original into Gciinan, with 
nojes (1st vol., IhilJe, I>*2¥»;. — Of the suc- 
cessor* of Confucius, Meng-Tseu (Meiv- 
enis) is to lie chiefly noticed, who lived 
aliout 10 vein's after Socrates, dud died 
11. C. ;114, aged hi. He arranged the 
books of the Sin- -King and Shu-htng , and 
wrote a collection of conversations on 
moral philosophy . He resembled Socra- 
tes, in founding and building up a pun* 
ffWcni of moral plnlosoph}. In 1H‘24, 
StanisKius .lulu*!! published in Paris, m 
the Latin language, jdie s}stem of Meng- 
Tseu. with a commentin'}, translated from 
the ( 'hincsc. # 

( *oM.r.sTio*s (from the Latin cnngestio, 
the act of ’heaping; cut tying together). 
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The different parts of the Imman body do takes place. During* tlie congestion ofj 
. not always receive the same quantity of blood m qne organ, the other organs ex* 

. blood, but sometimes more, sometimes' hibit symptoms of want of blood, viz.,’ 
. t less. Thu$ for instance, during digestion, coldness, paleness, diminution of size, and 
it flows towards the stomach and the liver ; weakness. Congestion generally lasts but 
during violent or long-continued speaking, u short time ; but, if not early cured, and 
singing or naming, it collects in the lungs its return, which would otherwise lie {re- 
ami the heart; during close thinking, in the quent, prevented, it is only the beginning 
brum. In general, the blood flows in of other diseases. Sometimes it temn- 


grrater quantities into any part in proper* 
tion to the action of that part ; but, in a 
state of health, it flow’s off with ns much 
rapidity as it collects. Sometimes, hyv- 
*ever, too much blood accumulates in an 1 
organ, and remains too long in it ; and this 
injures the structure and the function of 
such an organ. This accumulation of 
blood arises from a diseased state of the 
system, and is called congestion. Conges- 
tion may be caused by whatever, in gen- 
eral; accelerates the cireulution of the blood, 
and causes it to tend to a particular part ; 
thus, for instance, among the causes of 
congestion are the different periods of de- 
# velopeinont of the human body, each of 
which renders some particular organ un- 
usually active; the crisis of disease; and, 
lastly, tin* occidental exertions of. certain, 
organs. l T mler such circumstances, con- 
gestion is caused by ail excited Mate of 
the arteries in general, ami of some par- 
ticular ones especially. Secondly, if the \ 
current of blood to one organ is elfecked, 
it accumulates in another. Hence colds 


nates in bleeding, which is a remedy for 
it ; sometimes it increases into inflamma- 
tion ; sometimes it becomes a chronic dis- 
ease ; that is, the blood ' accumulates for a 
long time, and expands the. veins ; die 
expansion Incomes jicrmaiieiit, and the 
original excitement js succeeded by a State 
of torpidity .and weakness, which is called 
stagmtio, or infarctus. 1 

• Conglomerate. (See Sandstone .) 

Congo; a kingdom in Lower Guinea, 
under the sovereignty of the Portuguese; 
between hit. 2° 4(K jmd H° 2,7 S., and be- 
tween kni. 12° W and UP.W E.; bound- 
ed on the N. by Anziko, W. by tlie Atlan- 
tic, S. by Angola, and E. by a country' 
very little known, and inhabited by sav- 
age*. The river* Zaire (q. v.) forms the 
iMjundajf of Congo in some parts, and 
empties into the Atlantic. From the 
mountains east of Congo a large number 
of rivei^ descend, which tfo not dry up m 
the hot season. In thos* mountains (lat. 
7° .‘ICf S.) lies the lake Achclunda. Tlie 
coast is unhealrhv. on account of its low 


caught through exposure of the feet, al*o 
the suppression of the secretions, &<*., so 
ollen cause congestion. Thirdly, the ves- 
sel.-. which bring kirk the hkfod — the veins 
— aie sometimes in a condition unfit to 
answer their distillation; as, for instance, 
if they are ulready^oo full, if then power 
to receive the blood and to piopel it is 
lost or diminished, or if they air prevented 
from performing their function by external 
piessure, or by tumors. HemV conges- 
tions uiv divided into active mid passive; 
those of the artei u»s, and those of the vciijs. 
Where the blood accumulates, the part 
liecomcs red and hot, the jmlse beats more 
violently, and the v cyis expand ; the part 
swells, and a feeling of sickness, pain, 
pressure &r., comes on. The functions 
•of tlie pait change; if the congestion is 
slight, they become limn* active. In higher 
degrees of congestion, and if it is contin- 
ued for a long time, the functions are 
checked, weakened, and somethin en- 
tirely destroyed. IW\, as every organ 
lias its jieculiar function, it follows, that 
flic symptoms of congestion, resting on 
these grounds, must be Very different, ac- 
cording to the different organs in which it 
:JG* 


grounds and forests : the interior, however, 
bus a temperate climate, and; according to 
the missionaries, i* populous, well culti- 
vated, and considered by tlie inhabit- 
ants as a terrestrial puradisc. There are 
two seasons, the, dry and the rainy; the 
latter, beginning in October and ending m 
April, is accompanied by .rains, thunder 
and tempests. All travellers 1 'agree in de- 
scribing the soil as covered with an exu- 
I icrant v cgt tatnm. Several kinds of grain, 
unknown to Europe, are cultivated near 
tjie rivers; among them is the luco or luno, 
which fuiuLshes a fine wiiite breads The 
soil produces three crops of maize an- 
nually. Among the trees, the baobab is 
mentioned : it is of enormous size, and 
its fruit is eaten by tlie natives. The soil 
produces aiw immense variety of plants. 
Iron and eojipi^iev^iy ry, jasper, marble, 
salt, crystal, gold and si Iyer an* lbund in 
tin* mountains. Congo, rest of 

Guinea, abounds in wild animals; the ele- 
phant, leopard, lion, lumr, porcupine, jack- 
al, zebra, different kinds of imtelo))es, and 
a great varu*ty of a|M*s, aite the pnncipal. 
The rivers contain crocodiles, hippopotami 
and turtles. The coast swarms with fish. 


i 


* 
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The reptiles arc numerous, and many of The government is despotic-. Tins king- 
them venomous ? oniony them are the gi- dom has been important to the Portuguese, 
tic boa, tlie chameleon end the flying on account of the slaves which it uflbrded. 
id or palm rat, which is worshipped by Among slave-dealers, the Congo men am • 
natives. Ostriches, peacocks, parrots, generally not considered ho strong and 


the natives. Ostriches, jH-acocks, parrots, 
&c,, inhabit the deserts and forests. A 
great mnnlicr of noxious insects live 


generally not considered ho strong und 
jiovvorful as slaves from souk- other jams , 
of Africa. 


likewise in this rich country, e. g., mos- 
quitoes, the han/o (of which the sling is 
said to lie mprtal), fornndahle ants, the 
insoudi (which enter the ti links of ele- 
phants, ami cause them to die with mad- 
ness), &c. Bits gre numerous. Almost 
all domestic animals, introduced by the 
Portuguese, thrive pretty well. Thotigh 
tins country alamuds in all the produc- 
tions of the tropics, there appeals to lie no 
commerce carried on, except that m slaves, 
ofwhom,vnst munbersarennnualh carrifM 
to Brazil. The imputation 1 * uncertiuu, 
because the missionaries seem to have ex- 
aggerated it, anil other travellers have mil) 
visited a small part of the eoiintrv . The 
natives of Congo are of a middle si/e; 
their color and features are les* *tiougly 
mufked thanTho-** of the other Negroes. 
They kill a number of slaves j»\ci the 
grave of then sovereign.**, who (in 1 in- 
tended to sene hjm in heaven, and to 
give n-stuuony of his hie. They M*em 
less intelligent than the other \egio tribe?*. 


Comoo-Batta; a city of Congo (q. v.), 
BO leagues N. E. of 8. Salvador. It is cel- 
ebrated for its slave-D itirlvet. 

CoMiRKUATioNs, in the pa|ml govern- 
ment ; meetings or couuuittees, consisting 
of canlinals, and officers of the pnj>e,tnad-> , 
minister tiie various departments, secular 
and spiritual, of the papal tlointiiioii. To 
these la-long the intpiisitjon (congregation 
of the holy office), the congn-gation fhi 
the explanation luul execution of the de- 
ciei-s of the eoimcil pf Trent (del concilia ), 
tlicYoiigregation de propaganda fidi. (See 
Propaganda.) Thu* then* is also a mili- 
tary congrvgution, the pn*sident of which 
is likewise a prelate. — Congregation also 
signifies a nonet) of several comi-nts of 
the same iiili*, which, together, form an < 
orgaiu/ed corpomtion, hold chapters, and 
elect Stipcriois. Tlie pi o\ luce of ail ec- 
clesiastical older i* also called a tongrega- 
hon . — Congregation is hkew ise *-«ned to 
signify an assi mhlv met foi the worship 
ot Cod, and fin ichgiou* insliiictiuii. 


This cncumstance, togethei with their 
great indolence, is a great oh*tac|e to then 
civilization. Poly gamv exists among them, 
and, though adniien js rigorously punish- 
ed, they will ofleii sell then wms foi a 
glass of brand) to a European. They 
worship fetiche*, with which they covet 
themselves, and adore images, m which a 
similarity w.rh the Egy plain physiognomy 
is said to liav< In < 11 discover < d Minder 


* Con^ki i.viionxi. Cur in ill's; such as 
maintain tin* (independence of each con- 
gregation or society o»* (dinstians, as to 
the tight of elcetflig a |iuslor, and of gov - 
ertnng tlie chuieii. 

ComjRM.atioxaijst ; a rriciiilier of a 
Congregational cJiuich. (Su tht preruling 
ait ah.) 

Com.kkss, hi inter^mtional politics ; a 
meeting of the rulers or representatives ol 


i> punished by death : almost all other 
crimes’ by slavery. The kingdom is di- 
vided into several province*, of which 
then* seem to he sit * principal ones — 
Bomba, Hutta, Pan go, 8. Salvmioi. 8andi 
aiUl Sonlio. Cluefq who h*i\e the titles 


several state*, with a view of adjusting 
disputes 1 m - tween diflcrcnt governments. 
The history of Eiirojic may, hi a certain 
icspeet, Im* divided into llm:e peinwls. In 
the fir*t, it was split up into a great iiuiii- 
Im>* of small 'divisions, which writ* in a 


of dukes, < aunts and nutripnsi * \ rule under 
Hie ■Portuguese. In e,n h piovince i* a 
capital or tmnza. Biin/a Congo, winch, 
by the Portuguese, i* called S. Sal r< (dot, is 
tlie capital of the whole kingdom. Cmjgo 
was discovered In tin Pqrjygficsc, m 14^7, 
under tlie roinmaiulgfff Ihegn < 'am, w ho 
ascended tlie rwr Zaire. Soon after, the 
PoitugtriS^Mt tri m > p** there, and obtained 
possession of tlie country, fmrtly hy force, 
anil partly ny cunning. Their missiona- 
ries met with much success, and there are 
still many Cafifblics in the country, Imt 
many have returned to'idolatiy, which is 
more conformable to their savage state. 


state of |M-r|M*tual contest. In the second, 
these were consolidated into larger masses, 
which continued the limner conflicts on a 
larger scale. 'Hie third period is tin 
present, ui which nations have begun in # 
understand their interest mote clearly, and 
seem to hold the difference of language 
and tin; natural divisions of i noun fa in.*' 
and rivers trifles, in eornpariMjii with -V 
great iTtcnists of liliert) and humanity- 
EuriijM* is now divided into two gieat 
parties, who carry on a war of principles . 
the one may Ire called tlie part) of legiti- 
macy, feudalism, despotism, &c.; tht* otliei 
that of liberty and equal laws. Thus the 
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. opposing masses in Europe have become * tials among the plenipotentiaries, which, 

, continually fewer # and more comprehen- in 'case the negotiating parties have refer- 
* f aive, and tha, nature of the content more red to the arbitration of ja mediator, ure 
a< intellectual. Mr* Canning’s remarks on given to liim. The envoys of the coii- 
this point, in his- speech on the occasion tending 'powers then qgrry oil their nego- 
• of sending troops to Lisbon to assist the tuitions ihrectly with 


liberal party, do him honor. Congresses 
began in the second ]>eriod, and they 
bear the character of the times in which 
they have been held. Of late } ears, they 
have become much increased in dignity 
and importance, having lieen employed. 


each other, or by die * 
intervention of a mediator, cither in a* 
common hall, or in their owil residence*, 
by turns, or, if there is a mediator, in bis 
.residence. Thhso negotiations are con r 
tiinicd cither by writing or by verbal rom- 
iniinicatioii, until the commissioner* can 


since the coinmeiicenieut of the thinUie- agree upon a treaty, or until one 6f the 

i i ..j* * .» .5 a i . l. *„ ... i* ii: 


riod, which we rnay date from the congress 
. at Vienna or the congress at Ai\-la-Cliu- 
jielle (c|. v.), to adjust political interests on 
a much larger scale than they wen* origin- 
al!}. (See the last paragraph of this article.) 

A congress is a simple means of deter- 
mining, in a diplomatic wa), the conflict- 
ing claims of lielhgerent powers, or of 
states whose interests interfere with each 
other, and thus of preparing or concealing 
peace, or preventing a i uptime, and of me- 
diating between the different inteiest* of 
different nations. At the same tone, it is 
very eommoti.for a congress to assume 
illegal power in respect to pailicirlar go\- 
ernineuts or nation'*, lieeatise a congress 
afford* governments of the sum* way of 
thinking so much opportunity «»f concen- 
trating then forces. The | >k*n ipotei it lime* 
of the dissentient, oi of the mediating 
powers, assemble at an appointed place, 
commonly tin iiciifr.il gfomnl, and, partly 
by notes, partly by yerhal ennmiiiiiieution, 
can*} oil their negotiations. It is lieciv- 
siry to distinguish the pieliininaiy con- 
grass, m which the prehmiuaue* me set- 
t!ed (such a** the j'nii*e»t and the fepra- 
j • seutation of thedineieiit poyyer-, the place 
and time of the inhering, the extent of the 
ncutnd ground, the sennit} of amliassa- 
dors and piihlie iiicsseiigeis, the ceremo- 
nial, and tlie method of transacting busi- 
ness), tioin the pmicipul congress, which 
is to bring the atfair in (piestion to a pe- 
riston. These pichiiiiuiu ies aiv conunon- 
K settled in the diplomatic wav, by the 
mediating powers, and then the principal 
congress assembles. The plempotentia- 
% ries, when they meet, after mutual gieet- 
ings, appoint, in a preliminary conference, 
the da} on which the congress is to be 
opened, and determine the manner m 
which business is to be transacted, the 
forms of negotiation, the order of* prece- 
dence among the different powers (in 
Eurofie, the alphabetical order bus been 
followed since 1815; see Ceremonial ), and 
the time of session. The congress opens 


powers .dissolves the congress by recalling 
its minister. — Tlie history of the congress^ 
is a history of Eurojiean politics. It ap- 
pear* that Henry IV and Sully, having 
concern'd the project of forming a union 
of the Kuropeah states, the members of 
which, being equal in power, were to de- 
cide their Quarrels by appeal to a senate, 
first thought this manner of negotiating 
ads i sable, Before tin* thirty years’ war, no 
formal congresses had been held in Eu- 
rope. Those at Rosehild in 1508, at Stet- 
tin m 1570, and that convoked at the re- 
quest ofjflic czar John lY,b} die pope, at 
Kiyyei(|^*a-llorka, in 1581, and succeeding 
} eui s ; that at Stolhoy a in 1<»17, at Via>- 
iiM in li*14,‘ at Stiundorf in lGfto, and at 
Rrouiscbin m 1*) 15, yylych were termi- 
nated by the tieatiesofjs 'ee, named from 
tlie places at yvlneh tJiey were held, re- 
gaided im‘n‘1} the, political relations of the 
noitliciii stated. The history of the Eiv 
io]>eau congiesses foi peace begins, there- 1 
fore, with th(»se at Minister mid ()$nn- 
hnick. The history of congresses may 
Ik* conveniently dmded into three periods: 
1. from the foumhition of the new Euro- 
pean s\ stem by the double congress, which 
was followed by tlie peace of Westphalia, ‘ 
until the peace of Etrecht (from 1(>48 to* 
171.*!); 2. from the establishment of the 
influence of the na\al and colonial poyyer 
of the British by the jieace of f'treeht, to 
the congressofVicun^fr(>«Ml71ft to 1815); 
ft. fioni the (so called) restoration of tin* 
balance of pom r in Euro}>c, and the es- 
tahlislnng of the principle* of legitimacy , 
an^l stability of tin* existing government*, 
by the congress of Vienua ami tlie holy 
ai liunce, toutin' prasent day. In every 
congress sincf^Ukld, some of the most 
poyverfiil goyennnei its June taken the 
lead of the rest, and hnve^lytonHined, in a 
certain ineasuk, tlie course of negotiation, 
by laying dow n general priftrqries. Big- 
non has weighed against each other the 
interests of tlie people and of the cabinets, 
in his work Cabinets et Us Pennies 


by the exchange and perusal of ere den- depuis 1815,j?uri/a’ it la Fin de 182*2. \Ve 
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will now speak of the more important 
. congresses, according to the order of the 
three epochs which Me have laid down. 

JL From 1648 to 171& 1. The congress 
at Minister and Osunhrftck. $ It is ^mark- 
able that the pope (during the thirty years’ 
War the only so\ ereign, aiming the* princes 

* of Europe, except the king of Spam, wlio 

* refused to acknowledge the fieuce of 
Westphalia) made 1 the first propositions 
of peace, m 1636, ut Cologne, by his nun- 
cio Giuctli. The emperor and Spain did 
indeed semi amliassadors to Cologne, who 
were prepared to ‘negotiate with France 
and Sweden, under the mediation of the 
pope; hut, on account of this veiy media- 
tion, France refused to send commission- 
ers to tins congress, but, on the contrary, 
joined with Sweden in a cummon negoti- 
ation for peace, at Hamburg. The em- 
peror, finally, iii a preliminary treaty at 
Hamburg, m Hill, resolved to negotiate 
With both power* at Munster and Osiia- 
briick. On account of the dispute l>e- 
tw r een France and Sweden on the subject 
of rank, and T* avoid collision Mweru 
the Protestant envoys and the jiuncio, 
those two cities were chosen, \whieli 
France had offered, being only si\ |< agues 
distant from each other, and it was de- 
cided that the twp meeting* should form 
but one emigre*-. Tins great Jiiimpenn 
eotmcil of peace was first opened in De- 
cciuIkt, 1614. \f Munstei, «v<ry thing 
was carried on In the mediatin', the iioneio 
of the pope, and the envoi of the lepuhlic 
of Venice ; at ( >simhniek, the negotiations 
were di reef, and the Latin language was 
used. (S w Jhsfphalia. f*tnrt of.) ‘2. The 
congress of the Pyrenees. F ranee and 
Spam continued, until H55H,thr wni vvliuii 
the peace, of Westphalia had ended m 
Germany. A tier ,i preliminary tieaty 
rone hided at Pans, May 7, tin* ish of 
Pheasants, m the B.da-sua, on the fit mtier- 
of the two states, was chosen fora place 
6f meeting; and cardinal IHa/aiin and the 
Spanish minister, don Lm- di* Ham, ti<»m 
Aug. PI to Nov. 16oH, had iio confer- 
ences under a Tent, m which the Hamer 
used the Italian and the ]ntt< r'tlie Spanish 
lajtgiiQgr. The pence of the Pvreneis, 
concluded Nov. 7, seemed to •France liei 
political wiperionty ;/<spfiifi latified the 
peace # of Munstej^aml yielded Roussillon, 
Couflans,«Mid franc places in the Nether- 
lands, to France, which restored the ban- 
ished prince *of Comic to bin honors and 

' estates. Lorraine was also restored to lier 
. duke. 3. The congress at Breda, by the 
mediation of Sweden, ended tins 1 war be- 
tween Great Britam on the one side, and 


4 z t . 

die Netherlands, France and Denmark on 
tW other^ by the jieaoe of Breda, July 31, 
1667, which principally related to their 
colonies in trie West Indies, and the 
toll upon the Sound. 4. The congress 
qt Aix-la-Chapellc, under tlie mediation 
of the ])Opc, ended tlic war Mwccii 
France aud Spain (occasioned by the 
♦claim of Louts XIV to a part of the Span- 
ish Netherlands), by the peace of Ai\-la- 
Olmpcllo, May 2, 1668, according to the 
terms of which France retained the plan's 
whjrh it had conquered in the SjMiuish 
'Netherlands, but restored Fninche-f’otiite 
to Spain. 5. In the war between Lotus 
XI\ hud the Netherlands, from 1(572 to 
1678, a congress was first opened at (Co- 
logne, in 1673, hut was dissolved in the 
following year, because the imperial am- 
bassador had arbitrarily seized the cler- 
tor of Cologne, and sent him from that 
city to Vienna. The British atnlmssadois 
(among whom vvasfhe famous sir William 
Temple y and the papal env oy then earned 
on, as mcdiatora, the negotiations for peaee 
between Fiance, Spam, the Netherlands, 
the German < mperor, Sweden, Denmark. 
Biandeiihmg. and some small states, at 
the congress of Ximegiien, from 1676 to 
the eonelusjuu of the peace of Nimeguen, 
in H»78, whirl i consist rd of several pa- 
lale treaties of peace; between France 
and thA Netherlands ; between France 
and Spam; between Fnmee, Sweden and 
the German eiiipiA 1 , m 167H, of which the 
pence with Brandenburg, ar St. Germain- 
en-Lave, and that with Denmark at Fon- 
tainebleau and* Lund, together with tha’ 
at .Nimeguen, Mwrcu Sweden and Ho 1 - 
land, r we J e the immediate consequences 
Thu-Fieiich diplomacy , by dividing th" 
iilhcs, obtained the vietorv at this congress, 
and secured, for a long tune, the political 
superiority of Louis XIV. 6. The taking 
oi*.Strashurg, which happened during the 
]H*arr in 168], and the le-union system of 
Lopis, caused the great alliance of the 
Hague (of ’which William 111 was the 
soul) against the pretensions and usurpa- 
tions of France. Sweden and Ilollaad 
first nulled; then the cmprroi, Spain, and 
some German circles joined the league, to 
support the pence of Westphalia and of 
Nimeguen ; and as the emperor was al- 
ready engaged jn a war against the Turks, 
recourse was had to negotiation ratlin 
than lo*arms. Tins was the object of the 
Famous congress of* Frankfort, in 1681, 
winch was broken off by the French, in 
December, 1(58*5, but was afterwards con- 
tinued at Ratislx)ii, and ended by a truce 
of 50 ytoro with France, in 1(584 * But in 
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vain did tin* EuAjican powers, seek, by which the treaty of Oliva had already* 
• alliances „w ith each 'other* and particularly shaken, received a second blow. The 
by the great league of Augsburg (associa- Ixnimkries between Russia and Pojarul 
tion), in effected by the stadtli older remained, until 1772, SUCh as they had 
of Holland, William III, to put limits to been fixed by this peace. 10. The con- 
the ambition of Louis, lor, in September, gress at Altona, in 1087, where the Ger- 
1688, the French armies invaded the man emperor and the electors of Saxony 
countries on the JUiitie. This, and the ami Brandenburg mediated in t&e dis- 
expulsion of the house of Stuart from the putes between* Denmark anjl the house of 
throne of England by William III, in Holstein-Gottdrp, tenninated, after Great 
Novenilwr, J088, was die cause of a war Britain and the rtatcs-general had a ,!*•# 
of lunc yearn. 7. Designs on the Spanish been called in. as mediators, in the peace 
succession induced Louis, though \ ictyi- of Altona, in 1089, by which the duke of 
As, to attempt to divide tin* ullies by sep- •Holstein regained his territories with full 
arate treaties, and, not succeeding in tins, sov ereignt) . 11. To this period belong, 

he sought the mediation of Sweden ; hy also, the conferences at Carlowitz in 1(3*8, 
means of which a congress was convened w here a Turkish sultan first learnt to ern- 
tot Ryswick, a castle near tire Hague*, in ploy die forms of European diplomac}, 
May, Ki97. The negotiations wen* car- accepting the mediation of Great Britain 
ried on (round h circular table, in the hall and Holland. In this congress, his first 
of conference, which prevented all dis- dragoman, Mav roconlato, exhibited a spe- 
putes about precedency) on tlie principles eunen of the diplomatic talents of the 


of the peace of Wf*stphalia and that of Greek nation, setfling all questions of 
Nnneguen. But the Flench, by separate rank by a round table. In 1(319, he con- 

J raaUos with the allies, obtained the direr- eluded with the German emperor, Poland, 
ion of the negotiation, and their skilful* Venice and Russia, at ('artowitz, the trea- 


cluded w itli the German emperor, Poland, 
Venire and Russia, at ('artowitz, the trea- 


fliplonmcy obliged the German empire to ties of peace, or ‘truces, hy which hounds 
accept the conditions determined upon by wen* tirfi set to the power of the Porte. 
Fiance with Spam, Great Britain, mid the 4 \ Cince was obliged to gi\ e up ( *andia and 
Netherlands. The peace of Kyswiek was the islands of the Archipelago. It re- 
signed by the naval j lowers Sept. 20, and tamed, however, the Morea, the Ionian 
hy the emperor Oct. .*30, 1(>97. To this island**, and souk* places n Albania, 
period belong certain other ronjftesses, H Fioiu 17R3 to 1814. 1. The war of the 
in which the political lelatioiis of the Spanish succession was ended hy the con - 
northern powers toward* Poland and the gra^ at Utrecht, to winch France, Eug- 
Poile wen* setth*d. 8. The most lainous kind, the states-general, Savoy, the em- 
is that which took plaee at Oliva, a mon- prior, Portugal, Prussia, the po|»e f Venice, 
astery near Dant/ic, m May, ItfvU, where Genoa, the electorates of Mentz, Cologne, 
France mediated a peace hetw een Sw eden Treves the Palatinate, Saxony, and Bava- 
aiul Poland, and to which tlie German na, together with Hanover and Lorraine, 
empetor, the eleetA of Bran<h*uburg, the sent their plenipotentiaries in January, 
duke of (’ouii.iml, and other inferior 17P2, after Fiance and Gnat Britain, lit 


princes, sent ministers. The plenipoten- 
tiaries of the Dutch republic, of Denmark 
and of Spain were not admitted. The 
peace of Oliva, May R, 1(>(>0, confirmed 
the political superiority of Sweden in the 
North, secured to it the pos-es-ion ofl!i- 
vonin, and established the Hiveieignty of 
Pmssia. \t the same time, England, 
Holland and Franco mediated tin* peace 
of Copenhagen, concluded May 27, ItiiO, 
• lietwoen Sweden and Denmark. The ne- 


tla* preliminaries settled Oct. 8, 1711, had 
draw n the outlines of the peace, and had 
tluih already decided, to a c6rtmu degree, 
the new relations winch were to exist be- 
tw con tin* states. At I^recht, also, F ranch* 
diplomaey succeeded m breaking the fimon 
of tlie powers interested, by a regulation 
that each of the allies should give in his 
demands separately . Tin* dissensions he- 
tw een them increased when they saw that 
tin* negotiations of Grant Britain were, for 


gotintions at Oliva were finally completed 
by tlie peaee between Sweden and Russia, 
at Cardis, July 1, 1(5(51. 9. Particular con- 
gresses were convened to settle Certain 
disputes between Poland anil Runsiu; at 
Rad/yn in 1(570, at Moscow m 1(578, at 
Radzvn and Amlru&sov in 1(584, winch 
resulted in the definitive peace at Moscow, 
in 1(58(5, by which the power of Poland, 


the most part, *ftmn.i;d on in secret, and 
immediately with the' court of Versailles. 
The result was eight separate pvaties of 
peace, which France,, Spain, England, 
Holland, Savoy and Portugal made with 
each qjher, between 171R and 1715, leav- 
ing Austria and the empire to themselves. 
(Sec Utrecht , Peaces of) Since that time,* 
the British, from tl en* nav id and coinmer 
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* cial power, have taken the lead* wnong minatfed Ace war of the Austrian succeg- 
* the principal states, and the interest of sion by the peace of Ai\-lorChopelle, Oct 

Englaud has determined the fate of the 18, 1/48. 7. The seven years 1 war l*»- 
European system of a balance of power, as tween England mid France was ended 

* it is called. 2. The congress at Baden, in without a congress ;‘but Austria, Saxony 
June, 1714, was a mere act of form to 'alid Prussia concluded a jieace at thepoii- 


as determined the fate of the 


upon the peace of Utrecht, into a jieace decided • the dispute with regard to the 
t of the empire (drawn up in Latin). 3. The r Havanan succession, hy tlic mediation of 


congress at Antwerp was also a conse- 
quence of the peace of Utrec I it. England 
there mediated between the emjKTor of 
Gcnnanv and the states-genorul, and con- 
cludetl the barrier treat\ of No\. 15, 1715. 


France and Russia betw r eon the contend* 
ing powers, Austria and Prussia. The 
eh etor palatini*, the elector of Saxony, M»l 
the duke of Deux-Ponls, sent their minis- 
ters, but not the elector of Bavaria, whose 


4. The congress at rambra\,in J 722, was lioreditiiry succession was the subject of 


held to settle the disputes Mwecn the 
emperor, Spain, Savoy and Parma, with 
regard to the execution of the peace of 
Utrecht and the conditions of the quadru- 


liegotiation. (See Teschen, Peace of) 9. 
Russia and Austria offered their mediation 
to France and England in the war of the 
American revolution. Vienna' was pro- 


pie alliance, England and France bring posed foi the place of pieetmg ; hilt Frailer 


mediators. Rut Philip V of Spain, of- 
fended by the rejection of Ins daughter, 
who had Ihvh betrothed to Louis AV (m ; 
Apnl, 1725), •pM'al led his inuuster from 
runihruy. and concluded a peace with 
Austria at Vienna, April 20, 1725, 4 flm w Inch 
he liecame guanintee tor the pnigmatie 
sanction. The defensive alliance, soon 
after concluded lietween Austria and 
Spam, was followed by a counter-alliance 
lietween England, France, the I tilled 
Provinces, Denmark. Swelen, lfesse- 


refused tlie mediation; and when the 
Russian ami Austrian ministers wished to 
,take part, ns mediators, in the congress 
o|H*iu*d at Pair*, in October, 1782, hy the 
nuiiisteis of France, Spam, Engkuid, Ho!- 
land and the U. Static, the preliminaries 
ot peace were settled without then knowl- 
edge, Nov. 30, 1782, and Jan. 20, 1783 
nl-o the drib utive tieatv of Versailles and 
of Paris, Sept. 3, 17KI, and that with Hol- 
land, Mat 20, 1784. 10. Tlie disputes of 

Joseph II with the republic of Holland, . 


Uassel and Wolfeiibuttcl, formed at Herrn- relating It <» the o|g>ningoi the Scheldt, and 


hausen. Oil the other hand, Russia, Pius- 
sia, and some German states, joined the 


othci ’subjects, m 178-i, induced France to 
offer its mediation ; and a congress was 


alliance of Vienna. A general war ap- ojieiicd at Ve* allies, Dm*. 8 of the same 


laired to he approaching, when Austria, 
by the teni|>orary sii'-peii'-ion of the com- 
pany of Ostend, mid Spam, by the treaty 
w ith England at tlie Pardo, opened the w ay 
for a reconciliation. 5. The congress at 
Soissons, in June, 1728, was convened to 
effect a similar settlement between Aus- 
tria, France, England and Spam ; hut the 
•French minister, eaidmal Fleur), suc- 
ceeded in dividing^pum and Austria, and 
France, Spam and England formed f a 
treaty *of amity and mutual defence, at 
Seville, in 1?29 (to which Holland ac- 


vear, liyjli* French nnnistei count Ver- 
genne^ *»nd the mipenul and Dutch min- 
isters. It ended with the treat) of Fon- 
tainebleau, Nov. 8, 1785, by which the 
harrier treaty of 17 J5, and the treaty of 
Vienna, in 1731, wen* annulled, theliouii- 
rianes of Flanders rcstoicd as they were 
in KR>1, seveial strips of land yiehled up 
to t^ie emperor, and, a compensation 
foV liis cliums a sum of 10,000,000 florins, 
of which Fiance contributed 4,500,000, to 
prevent the congress from lH*mg dissolved 
On the other hand, the Scheldt remained 


ceded), in order to give law to Anuria. 
The congress at Soissoiin was thus dis- 
solved, and injured Aust»» took up arms. 
But the guarantee of the pragmatic sanc- 
tion, wlu£h England and Holland iinder- 
took, inaurc*# the empeior Charles VI, in 
1731, to accept tlie conditions of the treaty 
of Seville. <». The congress at Aix-la- 
Chnpelle, in April, 1748, m w hich Fnim*e, 
« Austria, England, Spam, Sardinia, Hol- 
land, Modena and Genoa took part, tcr- 


e!os<*d, mid the cmjieror gave up the rest 
of his claims 11. When Leopold 11 v\ as# 
oil the point of suppressing, by force of 
arms, the insurrection of the Netherlands, 
in consequence of the convention of 
Kcic!»«*nbach, a congress was opened, in 
Septrinb* r, 1790, at the Hague, hy the am- 
bassadors of Austria, Prussia, Holland 
and England, to which the deputies of 
the Belgian provinces wen* also admitted. 
These powers concluded, Dec. 1 of this 
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year, the convention of the* Hague, by Rastadt, were, without $ convocation of , 
which, however, the enqieror was y idling, tlw empire, aftepvaftls presented as arti- 
only to confirm to the Belgic provinces clos of peace, in the peace of LuneviHe in * 
the old constitution, as it was at the time 1801* 13. The congress at Amiens, where , 
of the deatli of Maria Theresa. Newdis- Joseph Bonaparte and the* marquis of 
putes and commotions thence arose. Fi- ‘.Cornwallis negotiated for a definitive peace 
nally, Francis II, in March, 1793, restored between France and England, from l)e- ' 
the old constitution, ,as it had been under comber, 1801, to March 27, 1802, Malta 
Charles VT, and swore, at Brussels, in being the most difficult matter of dispute, • 
'April, 17114, to the jayeusc tnir&e; hut iV and die Sjiauish and Dutch rninfcterBtak- 
was too late, for Jielgia was soon after ing part in the negotiations only .when? * 
conquered by the French. 12. In the the interests of their res]>ectivc powers 
history, of the wars of the Frencli revohi- # came in question, Was terminated by the 
lion, the fruitless congress at Rastadt do- treaty of Arrneqp, concluded bv the four 
serves ' mention. It was o[K*iied by the plenipotentiaries, March 27, 18G&, to which 
deputation of the empire, under the presi- the Porto acceded, May 13, 18Q2, bur 
<lency of the directorial sulHlelegores of * which was dissolved by a declaration of ' 
Mem/., baron Von Alhitii, m presence of war, on the; part of England, March 18, 
the imperial plenipotentiary count Melter- 1803. 14. Napoleon commonly negotiated 
nich, Dec. 0, 171)7, and dissolved by him, Ins treaties* with arms in lnsAiands; he 
\pril 7, 1702, by an imperial decree. therefore needed ho mediator. ' But when 
The ancient dignity of the German cm- he was preparing to conquer Spain, and 
pire Wits manifested on this occasion wished to secure his rear towards Germa- 
nierCK by a Sain formality, with which n> and Poland, and therefore to fonn a' 
die insulting haughtiness of the French closer alliance with Russia, and make again 
ministers formed a striking.eui it rust. The an attempt to induce England to join in 
deputation grfve their notes in German, the geneml peace, the first European con- 
sul French.* With 1 ““ K “ H “ J ‘ — * 


he French amhussulors I 
r irard to the object of the meeting, the 
Icputation resembled a peison blindfolded, 
csl crippled, hand and foot ; for tin* 

Met articles of the pence of <\unpy-For- They found there, ulreaiij .isscmbled, the 
•mo, and the condition-* of the secret con- king* of S»i\ony, Ba\aria and Wurtem- 
vcntiou of Rastadt, Dee. 1, 17!>7, remained berg, Jeiome, then king of Westphalia, 


gross oi/monarchs was called together at 
Erfurt, in October, 1*08. Napoleon ar- 
med there Scprciuhcr 27, and, a few 
hours afterwards the enqieror Alexander. 


unknown to it. Thcnef* un^e dispute 
•mil n ustiii’-t, especially 1st ween Viistna 
and Prussia; and while t!^- deputation 
was groping in the (link, it stumbled mer 
every obstacle, and l.nd itself open con- 
Mnially to its advci^arnxs, so that the sub- 
delegate of Baden, among other reasons 
by which he attempted to exculpate lum- 
self for having given up the vvhol< left 
bank of tin Rhine, mentioned the anger 
of the French ministers when they heard 
’hat only a part of it was to Ik* given to 
diem. The French diplomatists at Ruf- 
Udt neglected the ancient foims of cour- 
4,, sy ; the German frequenth acted with 
>Usi]laniinil.v and timidity. The whole 
terminated by a bloody crime, Apiil 
% 17J)!I, probably occasioned bv the arbitrary 


the grand-duke .(Vuistanum*, prince Wil- 
liam of Prussia, tin* dukes of Saxe- Weir 
mar, Saxe-Gotha and Ilolstcin-Oldcnburg, 
with several other pi inet“-, together with 
the ministers of state of these courts, 'and 
the miiustcis from Prussia, Denmark, 
Wiirt/hurg, the pnnee primate, Baden, 
and several others. The Imron Von Vin- 
cent appealed in the name of the emperor 
of Austria, with a letter, in which he de- 
clared liis friendlv dispositions towards 
France. The negotiations reluted to a 
diminution of the contributions imposed 
bv France on Prussia, and the admission, 
of the duke of Oldenburg into the confed- 
eration of the Rhine ; but the principal 
subject of discussion was fhe peace with 
England, the relations between Franc* 


measures of a man of a violent character, and Austria,* a \Ml the afliurs of Turkey, 
who wished for persoimlvengeunce, and The British gov eminent, by a circular 
the blind rage of tin* subordinate officer letter of Oct. 12, declared . its' readiness to 
whom he had charged to execute .it . # (See 
Rastadt.) The conditions of tin* cession 


of the left bank of the Rhine, and the 
compensation made to the princes who 
wen* thus inj urod, by secularizing the cc- 
desiasticul possesions, having lieen al- 
ready accepted by ''the deputation at 


take into coysidemtion the oflers W peace 
made by the emperors of prance and 
Austria, If Sweden and Spam wen* repre- 
sented in the congress by their plenipo- 
tentiaries; but, as Napoleon would not 
grant.this right to the Spanish nation, the 
negotiations were broken oft' in December. 
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The assembly «t Erfurt immediately eep- ‘the Porte fiiift Austria and Venice, by the, 
orated, 'Oct. 14," after Napoleon thought he .peace' of Passarowitz, July 21, 1718, by ; 
k had secured jieaco tv itli Austria, aiia had which tlie Moroa was left in possession of 
f had several private interviews witli the* the Porte, as a conquered province, with* 

' emperor Alexander, die pur|>ort of which out any mention of it being made in the 

fl ; i_. i \ /*a^ * ... -iik n .^. .. 


is hot precisely known.' (See Scholl’s 
TYaxtcs (le Pau, \ol. 9, p. 1 1*4. Biguon’s 
History of Fmich Diplomacy , recently pub- 
fished, aiiil which lias not as yet readied 
.us, probably contains much information 
on this, as w ell many other points.) To 
tlus jK-riod Ixdong, also, 15thly, the two 
fruitless congresses at Brunswick, in tluj 
eourse of the northern war. The first 
was dissolved in Fehmary, 171*1, and the 
second in March, 1714. l(i Tin* eon- 
L r rev. ojiened by the Holstein minister 
Hortz, baron Von Schlit/, in the name of 
Charles XII, with the plenijiotentiaries of 
’be ezar, ujmiii tlie island of Aland, in 
171c 4 . But the jieaco then* negotiated, 
upon conditions tolerably favorable to 
Sweden, was rendered invalid by the 


lentil of Charles XII, and the jmrty spirit 
of the Swedish nobility, to vvliieh (iortz 
tell a victim."* Tlie Swedish gov eminent 
broke off the negotiations vvijji Russia the \ustnnn geheml count Neipperg coil- 
upon the inland of Aland, ami, l>£ the me- eluded a preliminary treaty, Sept. 1, 1739, 
liation of France, concluded, at the eon- in a very hu^ty manner, with the guarantee 


treaty. 19. The Porte, in a war with 
Russia, in. 1 Tilt), desired the mediation of f 
Austria, Holland and Great Britain ; hut 
Russia refused the mediation of the naval 
powers, so tliat the congress at Nicmirutf;. 
in Pohuid, m June, 1737, consisted only of 
ministers from the Port*', Russia and Auh- 
tavu But when Austria declared war 
against the* Porte, Fnmee acted as media- 
tor. Tin* negotiations were hiokcn off in ■ 
Octolwr/but they wen* renewed and car- 
ried on, partly m (Constantinople, paiilv in 
the camp of tin* grand vizier, by tho 
French mnlmssudor, M. I)e Villeneme,' 
who bail received secret instructions, on 
this subject, fiom tlie emperor Charles VI, 
and the empress Anna, of which, how- 
ever, their i minsters, count Von Sinzeu- 
doif and count Osterinunn, who, on thefr 
side, vveie Tregotiatmg for a private jieace 
with the Poi to, knew nothing. Filially 


gress of Stockholm, se|mmtc treaties of 
|a*ace with Hayover, Xov. 20, 1719, and, 
m 1720. with Pru^m, Denuiaik, and, pio- 
v Monaliy, with Poland. Finally , Svv eden, 
\v the mediation of France, wie* obliged 
to conclude jieacc, Sept. JO, 1721, at \v>- 
tadt (where the emigre*" lmd assembled in 
May, 1721), ujkhi term", dictated hv tlie 
ezar, which C"tuhhshed the jucpondeiancc 
of Russia m the .North. Till" was tbllowed 
by the conclusion of ihe definitive tmity 
of ]H*ace with Saxony and Poland, in 1729 
and 1732. 17. The war which hioke 

out in 1741, between Sweden and Kii""iu, 
w«> ended by the definitive treaty of p* ace 
concluded at Abo, Aug. 17, 1713, .it the, 
congress hohl there bv Russian and Swe- 
dish iniiu^tei". afUtf* Sweden had chosen, 
as the succewir to the thioue. the hi"hop 
*of Litfieck, Adolphus Frederic, duke of 
HolsteuMiotturp, itiMead of the crovvn- 
prmce of Denmark. 'Fins vv :i> followed 
by the treaty of St. Petersburg, lietwren 
Russia and Sweden, in 174.1. While the 
mediation of foreign |»ow'ers was refun d 
by Ruwia. esjiecially under the reign of 
Catharine II*in its ’treaties with Sweden, 
Poland and /lie Porte, it vv;ls emploved m 
the disputes between Austria and the 
Porte. 18. The I congress of Passiro- 
vvitz, by tin* mediation of (jurat* Britain 
and Holland, put an end to tin 1 war which 
had broken out in 1714 and 171b, between 


of France, by which Belgrade, though hi 
a good state of defence, was siirieiideml 
to the # Turks. Vdlcneuve now concluded 
with Austria and with Russia, Sept, J8, 
1739. the definitive tr aty of Belgrade, 
which was c\lfenu Iv advantageous for 
the Pone, ami signed if as plenipotentiary 
of the Ru-sian cinpi ess, without the knowl- 
edge of lieM-ujarshal Munich, vvlio had 
hkcvv ise .eceived full power to make jiearc 
w ith the Porte. 20. (it the war of Rus- 
sia with the Porte, from 17(18 to 1774, a 
<ongre"S was hehi by the Russian and 
Turkish ministers, in \ugust, J772, at 
Focsuni, in Mohluvm, where appeared, 
also, an Vustnau and a Prussian minister; 
brtt Cnihunne would not recognise them 
as ipediaiors, and the) on!) leamt m se- 
cret, from the Turkish ambassador, tlie 
course of the negotiations. Tins congress, 
however, soon utter separated. A second 
congr»*ss, also, assembled in October, 1772, 
at Bucharest, to which these two minis-, 
ters were likewise nd’used adniittmice, w'as 
dissolved, without having eflectcil any 
tiling, in March, 1773, probably through , 
the irlfluvncc of the Fivnch m tlie divan. 
Final 1), the grand vizier, cut off from 
\dnuiiople, saw himself obliged, w’ltbout 
further negotiation, to accejit |K;uce upon 
the conditions of the Russian general, 
count RumaiizofV; and he sigufMl it in the 
tent of the latter, "at Kutschuk Kainardgj, 
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.July 2], 1774. 21. In the war between* James. (SceXymaa's* DijAmaey qf (h#*$ 

• Russia and Austria and the Pone, in T787 * U. Stales , 2d edi toL ii. p. SO fd'aea.) , 

and the following years, Catharine’ like- 10. Congresses ftorri the year 1^14. Since 

wise refused all mediation ; but Austria this year, as we have stated at the begin r 
'was obliged to accept it, and a congress hing of this article, congresses have been ' 
met in June. 1790, at Reichenlwch, where held by governments to take measures in * 
Count Herznerg, in the name of * Prussia, opposition to the wishes of the nations, 

* negotiated with Austria, and m which and the demands of the spirit of the age. 

Poland, Great Britain and the states-gen- Never, therefore, have monarch^ agreed 
era! took part. To avoid a war with so well, and acted so much in conceit, as ; 
■ Prussia, Austria resolved to accept the <tn this period, because they have felt it 
uUimcthim of the Prussian cabinet Thus necessary to make commdn cause against' 
the convention of Reichenbach was ma<Je, f liberty ; and never were so many con- - 

. July 27, according to which Austria con- grosses held in tlie same space oF time, ■ 

eluded the peace of Sistova with the Porte, because constant instances of insubordi- 
Aiigust 4, 1791, in which place a congress nation have required continual consulta- 
had assembled in January of the sumo tion, and the uneasy state of the monarchy 4 

year, consisting of Austrian and Turkish at home has mode them fond df assem- 

miiijsters, together with those of the me- bling in congresses. In this period, a most 
(bating jwnvers — Great Britain, Prussia and pernicious and unprecedented principle has 
Holland. Negotiations were afterwards been established, that every monarch has * 
earned on at St. Petersburg, by the me- a right to interfere in the mtemal affairs ' 
dinting ]>owers, for a peace between Rus- of foreign nations ; so that Alexander of 
sin and the Pone. The preliminaries, how- Russia treuted the concerns of Spain as 
'ever, were settled immediately by the if they were Ins own, feeling that ev^ry 
graud MZier and prince Repnm, at Galacz, desjmt was interested in preventing die 
Aug. 11, 1794, and tin*, peace of Jassy progress of liberal principles. This prin- 
was concluded Jan. 9, 1792.* 22. in the ciple nq/trally gave rise to the droit rVin- » 
war of Russia with the Porte, from JHOti tervenhon arnrfe. (See Merventixm, armed,) . 
to 1812, after Alexander’s return from This obnoxious principle w T as 1 pi omul- . 
Erfurt, a congress was held at Jassy, in gated at the congress of J^a) bayh.* l>u- 
August, 1809, by Russian and Turkish ring the war of the allies against Napo- ' 
ministers ; but tin* demands of RuSsiam- Icon, congresses were held at Prague, m 
dticed the Porte to break oft’ all ncgntin- J813, and fit riiatillou (q. y.), in February 
lions. The Porte, at las?, how ever, deter- and March, 181 4. In the siijiscquent peace, 
mined to ask for peace ; and a congress it was agreed that a general congress at, < 
assembled at Bucharest, in December, Vienna should complete the different stip- 
18J1, where, bv the mediation of Great illations then entered into. I. Congress ut 
Britain and Sweden, altliougli the French Vienna (see* Vienna , Congress at). 2. Con- 
emjieror, in lus tieuties with Austria and gress at Paris. The principles and stipu- 
Pvussia, ui March, 1812, had stipulated for latioiis of the congress at Vienna were con 
the integrity of the possesions of the finned in tin* conferences of the Aus- 
Porte, jicace was made, May 28, J812, at trian, British, Prussian and Russian min- 


the very moment \\hen the armies of Na- 
poleon were preparing to linude Russia. 
We ought also to -mention in this period 
the only congress held hv a European njid 
mi American power — the congress at 
Ghent. After the war lietween England 
and the l 7 . States, commencing m 1812, 
both pow ns sent ministers* to Ghent. The 
English commissioners arrived m that city, 
in August, 1814; the American commis- 
sioners were already assembled there. 
This t congress lasted until December, 
1814, on th<>. 24th of which month peace 
was concluded (see \Ghcnt , Peace of), after 
the mediation, proposed by Russia, early in 
1813, and accepted by the IT. States, w r ho 
had stmt ministers to St. Petersburg for 
the purpose of treating with Great Bntam, 
had been declined by the cabinet of St. 
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isters w itli the French minister, the duke 
De Richelieu, at Pans, the consequence of 
which wn* tin* conclusion of the treaty of 
Nov. 20, 1815, after tli£ protocol of NoV.3, 

' The hcijurin y and aluisc of congresses Inn e 
been satirized b\ the Keen and spirited Q^rongei . 
in Ins |hiciii 1*1 Mart du R»i Christophs, vu Acts 
pivsnit/e pn la JSoldesse d' Haiti enur Trots Grands 
.l//#-s t lteceiidnv, tJ>20. ot winch we cannot regain 
•Irani quoiuur the lirst terse 

Chnstonhe nl mart, el du royaum>' 

La NfiMfetA nnmrs A rout. 

F/ an 1 pis', Alecandte, Guillaume, 

Pima aussi pUie de noti* 

Ce nest point pay* limitrophe, « 

JUais Jr mat fait temt de pio\h 1 
Vite . tm coiurrh ' 

Deux, trms consrr^s ' 

(jiuitre emigre* * 

( \nq i nngrds 1 du rongrh ' 

Pi men, vender t ed>on Chnstophe, 

Rut dig ne de tou: ns i tgwfs. 

I 
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V issued* by T the same plenipotentiaries, had of promises and excitements of the national 
n . settled the territories of several German feeling, when they wished to avail them- 
A .princes; with reference to the cessions selves of its aid for the purpose of subdu- 
' nade by France, and to the system of de- ing Napoleon, but which thetf now dread- 
1 fence rof the Gennan confederation, and* cd in the same decree, as tpey were un- 
1 after Vic waj in which the resolutions of willing to fulfil their promises, and the 
the congress of Vienna wen* to Ik* ratified, just demands gf the nations and the age. 
and the accession of other powers to it Vnft»rfunately,the rash acts of two Gennan 
tills to take place, had been agreed upon, youths (one of them, the celebrated Sand, 
Besides tins chief treat), several other killed Kotzebue;' the other, Lohning, al- 
measures’ wen 1 determine! iijkmi at this tempted to kill a president' of the go vorn- 
h congress; for instanee, the convention of inent of Nassau) afforded the German 


Aug. 2, 1815, relating to the guard to I>e governments the occasion which they de- 
kept o\er Napoleon ; the definitive treuty sited for the enforcement of illiberal mcas- 
of Nov. 5, 1815, which placed the Ionian uros. These were dete 
inlands, a? a confederacy, under the e\elu- the* congress of Carishad ( 
mvc protection of Great Britain ; the treaty assembled, parti) for this 
of neutrality of Switzerland, No\ . 20, 1815, for suppl) ing some defien 
which wits also signed by France ; tin* of tin* congress of Viemi 
treaty of alliance between the four pow- internal organization of Gr 
ers of the same date. In which the) pledg- after tins congress, v anotb 
eil tliem^ehes to assist «*aeli otliei in main- ministers, assembled at 1 
tabling the new political s) stem, for w Inch 1810, when* Mettemieh 
reason they were to oceup\ France, for doings of tin- congress h 
some years, with an ami) of 150,000 men. tiielv to tin* orgam/ation 
After the cotylu-ion of the eongios at confederation, and the su 
Paris, 12 more particular treaties between hlier.il spmt in German), 
different power* were eoiieludecLin 1810, wa* signed A)a a \ 15,1820. 

1817 and 1818, concerning fMirtly the new lowing congresses, at Ti 
settlement of flic territorial .relation-, part- and \ erona, concerned tli 
ly the payments w Inch France was obliged rojH- in general. 0. 'flic e 
to make, the restoration of Parma to the pan |q. \.) lasted from ()c 
Spanish inliinta, duchess of Lucca, and bci, 1 820. The emigre? 

■['tlie abolition of the shoe-trade. -i. For account of the revolution 
"JAe Oonipletioii of the wor.v of the mnn- Portugal, mid wa.* traustci 
arehs, it still nerc^ai) to proud** foi wli**u the n*\nlutjoi. of N 
a full reeone illation with Frain e, by the 7. The tight of iiitcricruij 
withdrawal of the arm), composed of alKtiis of oih *r nations, 

English, Austrian, Russian, .Prussian, and Tmppaii, Vvn**. m 1821, di 
other German troop-. Ii was determined nutted nitu the uiternatH 
upon at the congress of Ai\-l.i-( liapelle European continental *,k»v 
( q. vA in OctolMT and Xovemlier, 1818, g»v-> of Lavhueh. The i 
chiefly hy this medialion of Wellington. iIk* eongnvs at La\h:ich,f 
after France had completed the pa) merit .illicd power- issued a proe 
of certain sums to winch sin had'obliged Naples, were the omipu 
herself. The most important consequence Sum!) and Piedmont, h) I 
of this congress wa** tin* accession of tin* the abolition of the r^paii 


ures. These were determined upon at 
the* congress of Carlshad (q. v.) f winch was 
assembled, part!) for this purpose, {tartly 
for suppl) ing some defieiences in tin* arts 
of tin* congress of Vienna, relative to the 
internal organization of Grnnuny. 5. floon 
atb*r tin** congress, v another, composed of 
ministers, assembled at Vienna. Nov. 25, 
181ft, when* Mettemieh pn*sided. The 
doings of tins congress had reference en- 
tile!) to the orgam/ation of tike German 
confederation, and the suppression of the 
hlier.il spn it in German). Their filial act 
Mil* -igned A|u) 15, 1820. The three fol- 
lowing congresses, at Tinppuu, Lav bach 
and \ erona, concerned the affair* of Eu- 
ro|K* hi general, (i. The congress at Prop- 
pan (q. lasted from October to Decem- 
ber 1820. The congn*ss was held on 
account of the revolutions in Spam and 
Portugal, mid wa.* transferred to Laylmch. 
w!e*n the revolution of Naples broke out. 
7. The nglit of interfering m the interim! 
alKuis of oth *r nations, agreed upon at 
Tinppati, wa-. in 1821, diplomatically ad- 
mitted into tin* international code of the 
European eontmental powers at the eon 
g»vs> of Lav haeh. The consequences ol 
tlK* eongn»ss at La\ bach, from w hence th« 
.ill ied power- issued a proclamation against 
Nuple-, were the occupulion of Nuples. 
Sum!) and Piedmont, h) Austrian armies ; 
tlie abolition of the Spanish constitution 


French sovereign *to the all.ance of the in tlie-e countries ami the restoration of 


fpur gn*at powers. Tin* five powers then 
published, at Ai\-la-< Impede, the fimou< 
declaration of Nov. 15, 1820, winch, in 


the old order of things. (8ee Naples* 
Sit iiif and Piedmont , Revolutions of.) If 
Austria had not succeeded, a Russian 


the spirit of the holy alliance (q. pro- 
nounced the principles that were to n*gu- 
late, in future, the piliuc* >f Limqx*, the 
aim of which was to lie a la-ting peace. 
The w T ock of Stourd/a fa Russian mil 
'officer; Ree fi owrdza), Mimoirt snrPtUat 
aduil de r.QWemagne, published during the 
congress in Aix-Ja-Clmjclle, excited the 
miapicions of the monarch** against the 
libera] spirit in Germany, which they had 
themselves iuflarne.i by different kinds 


army of 80,000 men, which hud already 
begun to march towards Hungary, would • 
liuie entered Jtnl). After the Austrians 
had acquired their object hi Naples and 
J’icdmurit, the two emperors concluded 
the congress of laiyhucli by u proclama- 
tion, signed h\ the ministers of Austria, 
Prussia • and Russift, May 12, 1821, in 
winch they declared that the justice and 
disinterestedness, which had guided the 
councils of the monarch*, would always 
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be the rule of their politics/ Tills congress that, they would pemit no ulterior coioni-^ 


is also famous fora speech of the emperor 
of Austria to the professors of a public semi- 
nary at Laibach, in which lie directed 
them to lie careful not to teach their pupils 
too much; he did not want learned or sci- 
entific men, but obedient subjects. 8. The 
two emjHirors had determined, at Lay- 
bach, to hold a new congress, in 1823, at 
Florence. Verona was uftiu-wards sub- 
stituted for Florence, and a congress held 
there from Oct. to Doc., 1822, on account 
of Spain and Portugal, and the political 


zation in any part of .the continent ; by " 
European powers ; that they should con- * 
eider any attempt on the part of those ' 
powers to extend the system of national 
interference to any portion of this Iiemi- * 
sphere dangerous to their peace and safe- 
ty ; and that any interposition, by any Eu- 
ropean jiower, for the purpose of con- 
trolling, in any manner, the governments > 
of America which had established their 
independence, would be considered as the 
manifestation of an unfriendly disposition 


state of Italy and Greece. The vv nr*of • towards the IJ. States, led the south Amer- 


Fmnce against Spain, in 182)1, was a conse- 
quence of this congress, which w’u* re- 
markable for the spirit displayed by the 
duke of Wellington — the same which pre- 
* vailed in the English ministry from the 
appointment of Canning to the secretan- 
ship of foreign aflidre (Sept. JO, 1822). 
The duke, the English ministei at Verona, 
opposed the undertaking any measure 
against the Spaniards, n> Jong as they left 
their king unmolested, and did not lalior 
to extend tiieir constitution beyond their 
holders. Asjvspeeted Tuikcy and ( ■ recce 
also, England, Wished lifr no mtertcioiico 
of the other powers, but to leave tlc*iii to 
themselVes. — In Amcnra, only one inter- 
national coimress lias been ht Iff, aud that 
of little impoitance. It was called the 
congress of Panama. The projtrt of a 
general union ol* the new Spam^li Ainen- 
can republics was earlwcoiit k ei\ cut by dif- 
ferent loaders of ^lu* ie\olution. 'flic fust 
attempt to earn* this jitaii into exeeution 
was made by Bolivar, in Id2tt. As presi- 
dent of the republic of Colombia, lie in- 
vited the governments of HJexteo, JYru, 
Chile and Buenos fVvres, to semi delegates 
to the isthmus of Panama, oi wherever they 
should think projier, to euiistnute a con- 
gress with full powt rs to tieat of matters 
of general iiiten*sf to the republics. Mex- 
ico and Peru immediately acceded to pie 
projNisal, but Buenos Ayres aud Chile 
showed no inclination to take part iirithc 
congress. In Dee., 1821, Bolivar sent a 
cncular to each of the governments, re- 
capitulating what had already been done, 
and proposing that the meeting should 
take place. A^'ordingly, in June, 182ti, 
the, delegates irom Colombia, Mexico, 
Peru and Guatemala assembled at Pana- 
ma; Chile and Buenos Ayres still hold- 
ing buck, ; t is said, in eousequ«nce or 
suspicions of an lunbitious scheme of Bol- 
i \Qf to incotyorutc flu* four S. American 
republics into an empire, of which lie was 
to occupy the throne. 'Hie declaration 
of the U. States of JN. America, m 1825, 


ican .states to invite tins republic to join 
in the general confederation. Ministers 
to the congress were, in fact, appointed; 
hut, before their arrival, the congress had 
adjourned (after concluding a treaty of ’ 
friendship and perpetual confederation) to 
the succeeding February. The place ap- 
pointed for the new session, winch has * 
never taken place, was the v illage of Tacu- 
I m v a, neat Mexico. The three great points 
held dht by the originators of this plan* 
were, the independence, peace and security 
of tin* Spanish American republics. The 
rongrez# was intended to form a permanent 
cuu ueit, to serve as a bund of union against 
common dangers, to interpret the treaties . 
between «■ suites, and mediate m all dis- 
1 * to; n further an ohjivt, particularly 
vwtli the C. States to setne, through tlus 
I Midi, disputed principles of international 
Jaw, to abolish usages of war inconsistent 
with the spirit of*tlie age, and to imbody 
tin* principles of American republicanism • 
m an imposing form, in op)x>sition to the 
doctrines of the European alliance of kings. 

FoMjIIFss ot thk Visited States of 
A viekil a. The national legislature of the 
f. States of America is designated, in the 
constitution of the general government, by 
tins title. It consists of a senate and a 
house of representatives, each constituting 
a distinct and independent branch. The 
house of representatives is composed of' # 
members chosen ev erf second year, by the 
people of the several states ; and the voters 
or electors arc* required to have the same 
qualifications as an* requisite for Choosing 
tlte members of the most numerous branch 
of the state legislature of tho state in which 
they \ ote. * lifer reprosentaliv es arc upj>or- 
turned among die several states according 
to their respective popHlntion : and, m esti-* 
mating the population, th .ire-fifths of, the 
sluv es are added to the whale number of 
free persons. A census of the population 
is taken • once m every ten yeans, and ail 
apportionment is then made of the repre- 
sentatives for each state. The rejiresenta- 
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"time fer which he is elected ; and no per- debts, arid provide for, the ‘common *de- 
" ^ ’ ’ fence end general welfare or the U. States? 

but all duties, imposts -and excises shall be 


son, holding an office under the (J. States, 
can be a member of either house during 
his continuance in office. It has been al- 
ready staged, that each housjc determines 
the rules of its own procecdmgs ; ami, in 
point of fact, each, house now has a large 
collection of rules, which are printed for 
the use of the members, and fertile public 
.at large. In a general sense, the rules 


uniform throughout the U. States: — to bor- 
row money on the creditof the U. States:— 
to regulate commerce with foreign nations 
and among the several states, and with ' 
the Indian tribes :-*-to ostablish a uniform 
rule of naturalization, and uniform laws 
on the subject of bankruptcy throughout 


and practice of the British house of com-, the ,1J. States: — to coin money, regulate 
inons form the basis of thei^procoediiigs, the value thereof, and of foreign coins,* 
died from time to time, us each hoiAe mid to fix the standard of weights and 

measures: — to provide for the punishment 


modified 

deems fit. The rides are too numerous 
to admit of any useful summary in this 
place. Them are, howe\ or, certain con- 
stitutional provisions, as to the proceed- 
ings of the two houses,* which doscrvtvto 
be mentioned. All lulls for raising re\ e- 
nue must originate in the house of repre- 
sentatives; hut the senate may propose 
m concur with amendments, as on other 
lulls. Every hill vVh’ich Jus passed the 
senate and house of representatives, be- 
fore it ran become a law, must he pre- 
sented to the president of the I . States. 
If he approve, he signs it ; 'if not, he re- 
turns it to the house m which it originated, 
with his objection^, and these objections 
are entered at large oil their |«mmals, and 
they then proceed to leeonsiiler. Jf, upon 
reconsideration, two thirds of such jiouse 
agree to pass the lull, it is sent, with the 
objections, to the other bpic% b\ which it 
is also to lie reeoiisideietl ; and, if approved 
by two thirds of that house also, it be- 
comes a law. But in all sijeli cases, the 
voles of both houses rue determined by 
yeas and nays, and tin* names entered oil 
the journals. JNo instance has, as vet, 
oeciirred, in which any hill, returned by 
the president with objections, has ever l>e- 
come a law by a vote of two thirds of each 
hpu^c. If* uu\ hill is not returned by the 
president within 10 days (Sundays ex- 
cepted) after it is presented to him, it 
liecomes a law, in the same way us if ^e 
had signal it, unless congress, by their 
adjournment, prevent its return. Every 
orvler, resolution or vote*, to which the 
concurrence of both houses is necessary, 
• must, in like manner, lie presented to the 
piesident, and similar proceedings are to 
be had thercoif The legislative i lowers 
belonging to congress will now In* stated, 
in the wonls of the constitution , itself, 
since different Aiodes of interpretation of 
the same language hare, at different times, 
been insisted on liy different parties in the 
IJ. States. Congress, then, by the consti- 
tution, has power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, inuiosts and exrihes, to pa} the 
3 7 * 


of counterfeiting the 1 securities and cur- 
rent com of the U. States: — to establish 
post-offices and port-roads:- — to promote 
the progress of science and uscfid arts, by 
securing, for limited times, to authors and 
mveutpis, the exclusive right to their re- 
spective writings and discoveries: — to con- 
stitute tribunals inferior to the supreme 
court: — to define and punish piracies and 
felonies committed on the high seas, and 
offences agumrt the law' of nations: — to 
declare war, grant letters oT marque and 
reptiMil, pud make rules concerning cap- 
tiu.^onriaml or water: — to raise and sup- 
port armies; blit no appropriation of mon- 
ey to that u*e shall be for a longer term 
than two years: — to provide and maintain 
a navy: — to make rules foi the govern- 
ment and regulation of the land and naval 
Ibi res: — to provide for culling forth the 
militia to execute the laws of the union, 
suppress insurrections and xvjiel invasions: 

— to pi ovule for oiganivhig, arming, and 
discipluuug the militia, and for governing 
such part of them as may he employed in . 
the service of tin* IT. States, reserving to 
the states, respectively, the appointment of 
the officers, and the authority of training 
the militia according to the discipline pre- 
scribed by congress: — to exercise exclu- 
sive legislation in all eases whatsoever 
over such district, not exceeding 10 miles 
square, as may i>y cefeiou of particular 
states, and the acceptance of congress, 
become the seat of the government* of the 
U. States ; and to exerejse like authority 
ove# idl places purchased by the consent 
of theP legislature of the state in which the 
same shall be,Jbr the erection of forts, 
magazines, arsenals, dock -yards, and other 
needful buildings : — and “to make all laws 
which shall be necessary awl proper for 
currying into effort the faregVing powers, 
and all other powers vested by t^iis con- 
stitution in the government of the U. 
States, or in any dejmrtment or office ,* 
thereof.” — Congress has also power to „ 
organize the supreme court, and to ordain - 
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from- time to time, inferior,, ef all receipts And expenditure^ of air'pub- 
e oum In some cases, the original juris- 


diction pf the supreme court is expressly * 
<gtv*tt in the constitution ; but its appellate 
* jurisdiction is under the regulation of con- 
/grass, Congress lias, in other eases, an 
unlimited authority, us to the. jurisdiction 
Nvliich shall he vested in other inf('rior 
, eotlrts, to w hieh the judicial power given 
by the constitution extends. Congress lias 
also (lower to declare the punishment of 
treason; but no attainder works any cor- 
niption of blood, or forfeinire, except lor * 
the life of the jiersoii attaint^!. The 
crime of treason is expressly defined, by 
the constitution, to consist in levying war 
against the IT. States, or in ndiieriug to 
their enemies, giving them aid com- 
fort. (Congress lias also povuli to pre- 
scribe, by general laws, the manner m 
which the public acts, r< cords and judicial 
pmcecdmgs of thr states shall he prmed, 
and the effect thereof, the eoiistitutioii 
decl&rmg that full faith and credit sh.ill he 
given in each state to them, ('niigie-*- 
has also powet to dispose of, mid make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting 
the temtorj or other pn>|M*rt\ beJongin;: 
to the l . States; and also *to admit m w 
states into the union ; and also to piopon*. 
b> amajontv of two fluids of both houses, 
amendments t«* the constitution! 01,011 the 
application of the legislature- of l wo thirds 
of tlie several stales, m call a coincntiou 
for proposing amcndmi iit>, Hut sm li 
amendments, to 1 #** binding, mu-t he Aiti- 
tied by the legislatures of three fourth- of 
the states, or h\ conventions 111 three 
iburtlis thereof, as the one 01 the other 
mode mav Ik* promised h\ congress, lint 
110 stale, without its consent, can lw de- 
prived of its equal suffrage in the senate. 
There are also certiim lcstrutiuii- noon 
the (lowers erf cougress: the most nnn nal 
of w Inch are, that the pm i leg* of the 
writ «if habeas coqms shall not be suspend- 
ed, unless, in cases Of rebellion 01 invasion, 
the public safety require it. \o hill of 
attainder, or ex post facto law, shall be 
passed. No capitation or other direct tax 
shall lie laid, unless m proportion to the 
census or eniimciutiori before taken . 9 No 
tax or duty shall he laid oi^rffclcs export- 
ed from any stale. No preference shall 
be given, by any regulation of commerce 
‘ or revenue, tm the ports of one state over 
those of anotter; nor shall vessels bound 
to or from* one state Im: obliged to ynter, 
clear, or pay duties in another. No money 
.shall be drawn from the treasury hut in 
consequence of appropriations made by 
law ; and a regular statement and account 


tic money aboil be published from time 'to 
time. No title of nobility shall be granted 
by the U. States; and no poison holding < 
any office of, profit or trust under them 
sludl, without the consent of congress, ac^ 
cop< of 1 any present, emolument, office or 
title of any kind whatever from any king, 
prince, or foreign states Those rtstric- 
tions are found in die original constitution. 
Certain other restrictions and rights are 
secured b> iu*endiqcnts made soon alter 
tld constitution was adopted. Among the 
most material are then': — Congre— shall 
make no fcivv resjjectiiig »u establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the tree exercise 
thereof, or abridging the freedom of speWfy 
or of the pre-s, or the nght of the people 
pcnciuhlv to assemble mid petition the 
unvciiuucnt for a redress of gruutneis. 
The light also c; secured to the jw*ople t'> 
biui aims, to be free from linvnu! -oldiers 
quartered upon 1I14111 111 time of peaee, or • 
111 war mam other manner than prc*r till- 
ed bv law to Im* -enue in tin ir per-on-, 
hou-cs, papers mid 1 licet- against unrea- 
sonable seal ehes and seizures, mid to bo 
liable to si .11 eh and seizure oul\ upon 
wan aids upon piolmble eause -uppoifrd 
l»v oath or a tin i- union; tomiswe' lot eap- 
it.il nr ntheiwi-e infamous mine.- onl\ 
nf m hi [in H'litineiit or indictment of a 

gland pin * — to In* exempted from beim 
twice |»ut 111 jeripnidi f »f life or limb to” 
the same oil- nee not to be conqtcllcd. in 
.m\ ciiininal case, to fie witness again 1 -? 
tin m-i*l\e.-* mo to Im* depmed ofhte, 111* 

( 1 1 \ 01 |*iopen\, W itlinllt due proee— of 
law, n«*» to Invc pnviiu property talon 
for public u-'*, without^n-t compeii-atmti. 
in ciimmnl pio-ei utinn-, too, the necu-f d 
cdjov- the iiiii.t to a *q>codv mul public 
tn.d b\ an impartial piiv of the -tat« m* 
ilistuct wbeiein ihe crime '-hall have U*en 
1 onnnitted, whu h di-triet shall him* b» en 
}>n viouslv as«*i rtauii d b\ law ; and t«* ho 
inlirirmed of the n.iime and «*au-» 4 ‘ of tie* 
aeeiisntion ; to In* confronted with the 
witnesses a 1* must him: to have (‘oiujm!- 
s»»i\ proct s- for olftaiiiiiig witm .-ses in h*- 
tiivoi ; am! to have the assistance ofeouii- 
sej^oi his defi ( iice. In suits at common 1 
law, where th« value m eoutnw ersj ex- 
e«M**h» St>‘ 2 (), the right of a trial by jurv is 
preserved. And no fact tried hv 11 jun 
i^ to Im* otherwise reexamined in any 
court of the 1 *. Stall's, than according to 
the rules of the common law. Excessive 
bud is not ju Im? required, nor excessive 
fines ijpqMiscd, nor cruel or unusual pun- 
islmieiits inflicted. The enumeration in 
the constitution of certuin rights is not to 



, be construed to dcnv or disparage often 
retained by the people. And the powers 
not delegated to the II. States by the con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, 
are reserved to the states respectively, or 
.to the people. (Fof other provisions of 
the constitution, the titles Constitution of 
the United States, Courts df the United Stales, 
President of the United Stales , &c. &c.*) 
Congress Spring ; a medicinal spring 
at Saratoga, in the static of New- York. Its 
water w purgi ' 

'coinpurcd with 


ativc ; * its specific* gravity, 
pure water, is as 10 L 2 to 
1000 ; the taste very saline, brisk and pun- 
gent. Sev end chemists hav e given analyst's 
of the water of thr* fountain ; but in their re- 
1 suits e\i*<t some discrepancies. (See Man- 
ml of Alntcria Medica , by Edwards and 
* Vavasour, Paris ; translated 1H21I, Piulad.) 
Doctor Steel cliihses the Saratoga spring 
among the acidulous saline cludybi ale. Ac- 
cording to Iijm), one gallon, just taken from 
the spiiiig, contains the* following ingredi- 
ents, vr/.: — t 

Muriate of soda, 227.3 grs. 

Hydnodate 0 of soda, 8 tk 

Carlxtiiatc of soda, Hk 2 l 

< ’mix mate of June, 1*2.4 “ " 

Carbonate of magnesia, . . . . 28.1 4k 
(Kale of mm, 5.3!* u 


Silica and alutninc (probably), 0.0 " 
(\u home acid gas, . . 316 cubic vucIick, 
Atmospheric an, .... 4 44 44 

Doctor Steel nhsert es, Ihat iodine may 
oust m a nimeial water, m the state ol* 
lodie or Imiriodic acid, combined with 
either of the alkalies, pota^a or soda, 
forming .the aJate or hvdrioflate of the 
alkali iwith which # thf'y arc miitml. The 
following table contains the ingredients of 
the water of 4\)iigre<s spring, the public 
well at HalKton, and the \lbany watei, 
gnen b\ Mr. Meade: — 

t 'on grots Spring, 

Miniate of soda, 511 ins. 

(’’arbonate of lime, .• * 


Magnesia, 

. .^4 

it 

Muriate of lime, 

. . I 4 

»( 

Muriate of magnesia, . . . . 

. .y* 

U 

Oxide nf iron, 

. . i 

<1 

Total, ^ . 

. 7*4 



' Carlionic acid gas, . . #1 cubic inches. 

- It will aot l»e u milt mating to our readers if 
we add hen* a statement of the expensed of con- 
gress for die session of IBS — 30. Tlfcp expense 
of tins, session is. set don if in the estimate of the 
treasury department, at §0654130. The session is 
estimated to last 175 days, or nearly 6 montlis ; so • 
that the pa\ ot each member will aiiiomtto §1400, 
or §375,800 for the whole number ot members and 
delegates, besides the round sum of § lii0,000 for 1 


'• f PubUc WeUl BaUston: - r ^ 

Muriate of soda, ; 21 gm ; ** 

Carbonate of lime, 4|, « ’ 

* Carbonate oAmagnesia, . . , . ,5| tf ‘ 

Muriate of time, . . 1 J “ 

* Miftiate of magnesia, } « 

Oxide of iron, 4 “ 

Total, 344 * 

(Carbonic acid gas, . . 304 cubic inches. 

Jtybany Water. 

Muriate of soda,* .' 59 grs. 

* Carlwniafe of soda, 5 “ 

( Carbonate of lime, . . 4 • u 

Carlionate of magnesia, 14 u 

Carbonate of iron, 1 u 

Muriate of lime, 4 “ 

Total, . # . 7 T 

Carlionic acid gas,. . . 36 cubic inches. 

Congreve, \Vi Ilium ; a celebrated Eng- 
lish dramatist, descended from an ancient 
English family, in the county of Stafford ; 
born in 1670. His father held a Com- 
mand in the arm}. Youn&Congreve was 
educated in Ireland, at the free school of 
Kilkenny, to the neighborhood of which his 
father H!id been led in the course of ser- 
vice. From Kilkenny he removed to . 
Trinity c* ’lege, Dublin, and thence to the 
Middle Temple, London, fo prepare him- 
self tor the legal profession. Like many 
men who are placed in a similar tarnation, • 
he soon deserted, the law, and abandoned 
himself to the pursuits of polite literature. 
At a very early age, lie wrote a novel, 
entitle}! the Incognita , which is sprightly, 
intricate, and not natural. This was fol- 
lowed, at the age of 21 , by his comedy idf 
the Old Bachelor, pronounced by Diyden 
the greatest first play that lie had ever ' 
beheld. Its success acquired for the au- 
thor the imtmiiagc of lord Halifax, who 
immediately made him a commissioner 
for licensing liackiipy-coachcs ; soon after 
ga\c him a place in the pijie office; and 
finall) conferred on lifln a very •lucrative 
place in the customs. His next play, the 
Double Dealer, was not very successful in 
representation ; but Ins third, the comedy 
of Ajove for Love,' proved extremely pop- 
ular. Not content with his fame in com- 
edy, lie now assayed tragedy; and, in 1 
1607, produced his Mourning Bride, the 
reception of which was extremely favor- 
able. The composition of feyr such plays, 

Ira veiling expenses The stationary, file!, print- 
ing, & c , lor the senate, are estimated at §35,000* 
and for the house of representatives, § 100 . 000 . It 
is worth while to compute these expenses with 
those of the chain bets of France and the two • 
houses m England. 
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beftfre he '’had attained tlie age of SB, is a 
remarkable proof of early -genius in a line 
.of composition Nemandiug great obscrvu- 
lion and experience. He sbon after closed 
r his •dramatic career, with the Wuj of the 
* WoHd, considered, hv many critics, ns the 
most perfect of his comedies ; but which 
was, notwithstanding, received so coldly, 
that he resentful!) determined to relinquish 
a species of writing ill which, upon the , 
whole, he had riieen eminentl) suecotfeful. 
A masque, entitled the Judgnwnt of Paris, 
and St melt, ail ojieni, tin* latter of winch 1 
was never represented, close the list of 
lus laliors for the stage, lie, limve\ ei, con- 
tinued to write occasional vciscs on public 
subjects ; mid, in 1710, published a collec- 
tion of his plays and poem-, which he 
«<lc<\icutcd to his eaHy patron, lend lluhtax, 
to whose person and party lie remained 
attached m all fortune**. 'flic remaiudei 
of tlie life of <\mgrevc* was spent in pol- 
ished intercourse and literary leisure: and 
amidst the tierce party contention which 
divided uhnos{ all the othet win of tin- 
day, he pursued a dignified netmaliry,und 
was praised and complimented mu both 
sides. Steele dedicated to him ltts Mi— 
cellatues, and Pojm* Ins tian^lution of tin* 
Him!. On the return of 1ns tiieiuN to 
power, lie reriife.! the additional ^ineenie 
of secretaiy to the island of .Vamaiea ; and, 
thus rendered atlluent, seemed dieiinus of 
dropping the rharuefi i of a man ol Icttus 
altogether. Win 11 \oItam', in a \wt, 
alluded to hi- writing-, he nllccfed to 
n^iid them trifles bun-utb hum and 
i anted that he* only expected to lie \ 1 - 1 fed 
as a gentleman. \ ohmic leplied. that, had 
he been merely a m ntleuiau. he should 
never lane* lieen <le-nou- of -lemg him. 
Ills latter years were clouded with -n*l\- 
nessaud infirmity, and hedn d in J.uiiiaty, 
173tf — in his OOtli year, in London. 
Congreve stands high on the li-t m l-nir- 
hsh writers of comedy, f >r win* ii di-tine- 
tion he is mdebtiTl to a lively and 
humorous dclmeutiuii of luruinl < h.imetei, 
than to a jM-rprttmi icc»pi oration of wit in 
his dialogue, united to originality of plot, 
and to new combination^ of faetitiAus 
manners. lie drew little from common 
life ; and if his portraits -^harpers and 
coquettes — men without principle, and 
woniPii without delicacy — an* just por- 
traitures of tiy iine gentlemen and ladies 
of the day, tne reign of dairies 11 must 
have operated most dreadfully on tin* na- 
tional character. His Love for Lou* still 
occasionally upturn ; hut none of the oth- 
|«r pieces ran lie sufficiently pruned of 
Uieir licentiousness tin modem represen- 
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tation The Mourning Biale is well con- 
structed ; but the {loud elevation of the 
language is in the highest degree unnatu- 
ral. It lias, however, some hue poetic pas- 
sages. The portiy" of Congreve is below 
mediocrity, with the oxeejrtion of a few 
songs and short effusions oi gaiety or satire. 

Concirkvk, sir William, hart. ; inventor 
of the rockets called hy lus name ; bom in 
the county of Middlesex, (England, in 
1773 ; coo|N*nited actively in the imprint - 
inputs introduced into the Jhitish army hy 
tin* duke of York ; was a memlier of )uiz- 
Jiameiit, general of artillery, inspeetoi of 
the roy al lahonitory p , k c. hi Itfiri — 17, he 
accompanied the grand prince Nicholas, 
now emperor of ltussin, on his tom . 
through England In 1834,' a company 
was formed for lighting tho principal cities 
of Europe with gas, of winch Congreve 
was at tin* lo ad. He wrote an Elemen- 
tary Treatise on the Mounting of N r aval 
Ordnance (London, 1813), and a Descrip- 
tion of the Hydro-PnounmUr Lock (Lon- 
don, 18 lo). He died at Toulouse, in 

France, May Id, 1838. TJhe Congreve 
ioi kets, rirst used in the attack of Ilou- 
ldgne, 1M^>, are of various dimensions, an*! 
aie dilleicnlly aimed as they aic intended 
foi the field oi for bombardment. Those 
of the liist sort earn shells or ea.sp-sliot ; 
the other- arc aimed with a very combust- 
ible inateual, and an* call* d van ass roikth. 
TImni foi ni is cyhndiical. and they are 
composed of strong mf*tallic eases. The 
sticks employed lor regulating llieir flight 
aie of ditlcH At lengths, according to the 
si/t» of the locket. The caicoss rockets 
an* armed w ith strong, non, i omeal heads, 
pit *i ed with holes, an< containing a sub- 
s*ant “ as bard and solid as iron itself, 
which, when once inflamed, is uiextui- 
trui-babk , and scatters its burning partieles 
in every direction. When this substance 
is* consumed, the ball explodes like a gie- 
nade. The rocket is projected bon/on- 
triHy, and w lu/zcs loudly :is it flies through 
tla- air. The ammunition is divided Juto 
three classes — heavy, medium and Jipif; 
the heavy including all above*43 jiounds, 
the medium, those from 43 to 34 jH>unds, 
and tin* light from 18 to (> jiounds iiiclu- * 
sivc. The, English have used them m tho 
field at Leipsic, at the passage of the 
A dour, &c., and for Inmihardiuent at the 
siege of Copenhagen, &r. They r were at 
first considered a very mqiortaiit inven 
tion, but ex|H*ricnce*buH sltown that they 
are made to deviate from llieir direction 
by the wind and other cuusch, and that 
they sometimes recoil upon their employ- 
ers. In the field, they are much less efn- 
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' cient than the cGhfhnon artillery, and, in 
sieges, do less injury than red-hot shot ahd 
bombs. Their composition is not so en- 
tirely a secret as is coinmonly supposed, 
since they have been imitated by the Aus- 
trian, Saxon and other artillerists, and have 
dven received some improvements from 
the fiR*t named. 

Conic Sec tions. (See Cone.) 
Conjugation. (See Verb, Grammar , 
Language.) 

Conjunction, in astronomy. (See Jls- 

‘ pcct.) ‘ 

Connamcut, or Canonicut; an island 
belonging to the stare of Rhode Island, m 
Narragaitset bay, on the* west side of the 
island of Rhode island ; eight miles long, 
about one in average breadth. It is a 
beautiful island, of a fertile soil, piodueiug 
good erops of gras* and grain. It con- 
tains the town of Jamestown. On the* 
south end, at a pluec called Beaver Tati? 
there is a light-house. 

Connaught; one of the four piovinces 
of Ireland ; bounded N. 1>> the Atlantic 
ocean ; E. by the counties of Fermanagh, 
Cavan, Longfyrd, Westmeath and King’s 
county ; S. by the county of Clare apd the 
sea; and \V. In the sea. It contains 5 
counties, viz., Galway, Lem mi, Ma\o, 
Ro>coniinon ami Sligo, w Inch include 3*; 
parishes, 41 OH square fmles, Oo,S*>J lioii"C«, 

1 archbishopric and 5 bishoprics. • 
Covnixticut ; one of the l r . Stales; 
hounded N. by MussucliiurU", E.by Rhode 
Island, S. by Long Hand sound, and \V. 
by New York; Ion'. 71 3 20' to 7iY l.Y \V. ; 
lat. 41° to 42° 2 N.; mJes Iona, and 
about 511 in a veragd breadth ; squat e miles, 
1H2H; population, in 175t>, IdO.bll ; in 
1774, in It 82, 209,150 ; m 171 H), 

2:17,!)4<»; in 1H00, 251,002; in lSI0,2»;i,942; 
in 1820, 275,2 IH; white male", 110,807; 
white females, I -3t v 17 1 ;‘free eoloied pei- 
son>, 7870 ; slave*; 1)7 ; persons engaged 
in agriculture, 50,518 ; in mauufaetuies, 
17,511; in commerce, 1581 ; nnliti.i, m 
1821, 22,l(M).*-Mlartford and New Llavcn 
' arc tin* seats of the state gov eminent. The 
legislature holds its sessions alternately ill 
*tlie two places. Tlieie aVe live incor- 
porated cities in Connecticut — Hartford, 
•New llavpn, Middletown, New London 
and Norwich *, and tliree borough* — 
Bridgeport, Btoimigton and Guilford. 
There are colleges at New llaven and 

• 

' Aceunling to a l reel it dreount, Connecticut 
contains VI .41 () houses, am 1 * ot laud, 

1597 nulls, 1827 Stores and shops, *11)2 distilleries, 
1211 m.umluetories, fisheries. .13,358 horses, 
assets, Aie. 219 7133 lical < altle, 311 0i>V sheep, 
5048 carnages. Ac.. 21.369 clocks 


llartford; and at the tetter place, ’abo, an 
asylum for the education of the deaf and 
dumb. .Th$ state has a fluid, which, in 
1821, amounted to $1,858,094, the interest 
of which is appropriated to the support of 
schools In no part of the world are the 
common and useful branches of education 
more generally understood. The inliah- 
itants ore distinguished for their habits of 
industry and sobriety. The present con- 
stitution was framed in 1818. The legis- 
lature, styled tlic general assembly, is com- 
posed of a senate of 12 members, and a 
house of representatives, 80 towns send- • 
mg each 2 representatives : tlie other 
towns, founded since the charter of 
Charles II, in 1002, send I each. The 
governor, lieutenant-governor, senators, 
tuid representatives, are all chosen annu- 
ally in April. The general assembly {ias 
one staieil session in each year, ou the 
first Wednesday m May, and such others 
as they judge necessary. Judges of the 
supreme and siqieuor courts hold their 
otlices during good behavior, hut become 
disqualified at the age of 70. — No person 
is compelled to join, or sup'port, or to be 
clawed with or associated to, any congre- 
gation, Nliurch or religious association; 
hut every person may be compelled to 
pay hi" proportion of the expenses of the 
society to which he may *belong ; but he 
may separate himself from the society by 
leaving a written notice of his wish with 
the clerk of such society. — The principal 
livers are the Connecticut, Housatonie. 
Thames Farmington and Naugatuck. 
Tin* principal hurboiv; are those of New 
London and New Haven. The face of 
the country i" greatly div ersified by moun' 
tains, lull" and valleys. There are hut 
lew level tracts, and uo considerable 
mountains. 'Flu* greatest elevation is o 
range of small mountains on the west 
side of Connecticut river, being a eon-', 
tumution of the Green mountains. The 
lulls are generally of moderate size, and 
occur in quick suecesllon, presenting to 
the traveller an ever-varying prospect 
The soil is generally fertile, though inter- 
mixed with portions that are compara- 
tively thin and barren, and the whole is 
vv ell watered. It is generally in a state of 
good cultiviftiqu, resembling, in many 
parts, a \\ eh -cultivated garden. The prin- 
cipal productions are Indian com, rye, 
wheat in many parts, oats, barley, buck- 
wheat, flax in large quantities, some hemp, 
potatoes, pumpkins, turnips, peas, beans, 
Jfcc. Orchards are very numerous, and 
eider is made for exportation. The state 
is, however, generally lietter adapted to 
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\gmang than to tillage ; and Its fine mead- 
s ' t oWS' and pastures enable the farmers to 
v 4j feed great numbers of neat cattle, horses 
' and sheep. ‘The quantity of. butter and 
'cheese made annually is groat, and of 
* well-known excellence*. Beef and pork 
of superior quality are also abundant. 
The state is generally laid out in small 
farms, from 50 to 300 and 400 acres. It 
' is intersected by numerous roads, which 
are generally kept in good repair. Though 
. exposed to the extremes of heut and cold, 
and to sudden changes of temperature, 
the coiriitiy is .very healthful. The north- 1 * 
west winds, which prevail during the win- 
ter, are keen, but the serenity of the sky, 
during the same sehson, makes amends, in 
some degree, for the se\enty of the weath- 
er. In the maritime towns, the weathci 
is .particularly variable, changing* as tin* 
wind blows from s<& or land: in the inland 
country, it is less so. The foreign trade of 
this state is pniirijmllv with the West In- 
dies; but its coasting trade is the most 
considerable. Its exports enriMst of licef. 
pork, cattle, ImrscS, mules, butter, cheese, 
maize, no, flax-seed, iidi. cuudlts ami 
soap. Almost all the produce of tie- 
western pail of the state is earnest o New 
York. The manufacturing million of 
Connecticut is greater, in proportion to the 
population, thun that of an) otlici stale m 
the union. except Rhode Inland. The 
manufacture coiiM^t of cotton and wool- 
len goods, tin- wan*, non, <_fn, gkis-, papei, 
snuff, powder, leather, shoes clocks, but- 
tons, tire-arms, earnagts, &c. .Mines of 
different kinds have been found in this 
state, hut, in gent*ral, the) have not been 
wiought to an) considerable extent, with 
the exception of iron, on 1 , winch ..hounds 
in Salishur) and Kent, of an excellent 
qualit), and is uKo found in otic r plan s 
Then* is a lead mine Om the Cniiiicctu u, 
two mile's tiorn Middletown, which vva* 
wrought during the l evolutional) war. 
Coppell nines have lieen discovered and 
opencum several places, but, having prov- 
ed nnprofnahlc, the) have been neglected. 
Marble is found Mu Wa-*liin«ton, Milford, 
Brookfield and New' Milford; jKircelam 
clay in New Milford and Cornwall; black 
lead in New iNIdfoid and Murlhonmgh ; 
cobalt in Chatham; and^{ -client free- 
stone in Chatham. Haddam o.:d Hast 
Hartford. , There are several miru-ral 
firings, but yione of much note, except 
those of Stafford and Suftield. The one 
at Stafford is the most celebrated in New 
England. 

The constitutions of the colony on the 
banks of the Connecticut, of the years 1638 
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and 1350; and the most ancient itocord .of 
the colony of New Haven (<j. v.), are of no 
little historical interest, as indications of 
the deep feelipg of the necessity of laws in 
the mind 6f man, and of the stem and 
sombre religious spirit of the first settlers 
of those colonies. The chapter of capikdl 
lamb, in* the code of 1650, is almost ver- 
bally copied from the Mosaic law. It 
inflicts death, among other offences, for 
the worshipping of any other god but the 
Lord God ; lieing a witch, that is, consult- 
ing with a fill nil iar spirit; blaspheming the 
name of God the rather, Son or Holy 
Ghost; adultery, rape, sodomy, stealing*; 
liearuig falsp vvitnesp, in order to take 
away another man's life ; cursing of pa- 
rents by a child above 16; or oil a son who 
manifests a stubborn and rebellious spirit 
after having been chastised by his parents, 
&c. The plantation covenant , rccoidcd m 
the oldest record of flu* colon) of New 
Haven, is one of the purest specimens of 
the coni rat sot ial of Rousseau, (See *Vcm» 
Haim.) A small work, published in 1825 * 
(Hartford, bv Silas Audi us), affords a cu- 
i unis illustration of the c ha racier of the 
earl) settlers of Coimeetieut. The title is 
thus — The Code of 1650, being a Compi- 
lation of tin* eaihcst Laws and Oidor.s of 
tin* General Court of Connecticut: aha the 
Constitution, ni Civ iI'Com|Mict entered into 
and adopted by the Towns of \\ indsor, 
Hartford and \\ ethcrsfield, in 1638 — B: to 
w Inch are addetbsom* extracts from the 
Laws and .Indicia! Proceedings of New 
Haven Colony, eoiniuoiil) railed Jtlve 
La ms. (For t he 1 due laws, see A he Haven . ) 

Cox-ski tu i t : the great river of New 
Kmrlana. It has its souicc on the north 
hordei of New Damp.-hirc, ami sej>ara:es 
New Hampshire liom Vermont, pusses 
tluoiiL r ii Mas- at linsetts and CipintVticut, ' 
and iWs into Long island sound, hetvvt-en 
Savin*. ok and Lime. Its general course 
is S h) \\. till it rt*aclies Middletown 
(Cuuiiccfiriif),aftcr which it hits a S. S. F.., 
et urse to its mouth. Its whole length is 
110 mi lets It is navigable for vessels 
drawing 10 feet of water to Middh*towii, 
30 miles; for those drawing 8 feet, to 
Hartforti, 50 miles; and, by means of 
locks anti canals, it bus tiecn rendered* 
navigable to the Fifteen Mile falls, Bath • 
(New Hampshire), 250 miles above Hart- 
ford. The Iwiats which navigate the river 
carry '•fiom 12 to 20 tons in descending,' 
and about two thirds as much in return- 
ing. The falls which liavewhcen rendered 
passahlt* by artificial means ure those at En- 
field (Connecticut!, the Willeinantic falls, 
those at South Hadley, Montague, Walfiole, 
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Plainfield and Lebanon. Of thes& Bel-, 
Iowa fells, at Walpole, art; the moist re- 
markable. According* to a survey made 
in 1824, tho fells in the Connecticut, 
between Hanover (New Hampshire) and 
Enfield (Connecticut! measure 371 feet 
On these fells were locks measuring 218 
feet, viz., at South Hadley, 50 feet ; Nut- 
ter’s falls, 7J feet; Bellows fells, 484; 
Waterquecchy, 121 ; and White river, 36 
feet The Connecticut flows through a 
fine country. The land bordering upon 
it is generally of an excellent quality ; and 
then; are upon its hanks many licnutifm 


ingato estate out of the common tonne off. 
inheritance. {2< M. 243.) * The 

right 6f conquest has been deduced as anjtf 
inference of natural law, from the right to * 
weaken cAir^enemy, to compel him to '' 
make compensation for injuries, to fbfoe 
him to an equitable peace, and to deter or 
prevent him from future injuries., It pre-' ' 
su pposes a just war, and a right of appro- . 
priation growing out of it It is now gen- 
erally admitted as a part of the law of * 
nations, if a war be unjustj it Is plain 
that it can receive no sanction from the 
few of nature or the law of nations ;tond, 
and flourishing towns ; among winch are therefore, no just acquisitions can arise 
Haverhill, Hanover, CharlestoWn and 4 from jt. But who is to decide whether 
Walpole (New' Hampshire) : Newbury, 


Windsor and Brattlehoroiigh (Vermont); 
” Greenfield, Hadley, Northampton and 
Springfield (Massachusetts); Hartford and 
Middletown, &c. (( Connecticut). 

Conon, an Athenian commander, was 
one of the generals who succeeded Alci- 
hiudes in the command of the fleet m the 
c PelojHmnesian War, and, engaging Calh- 
c rat id as, was defeated ; hut afterwards 
gamed a victor}', m which the Spartan 
commander losflns life. On tbeMjbjuga- 
tion of Athens, B. C. 405, he remained at 
Cyprus, forming plans tor the restoration 
of tin* prosjienty of hr* comitrv. By per- 
suading Artaxerxes, king of Persia, that 
liie superiority of the Laecdini inmans was 
injurious to the safety of ins dominions, 
and that they could only* he checked by 
rendering the Athenians able to oppose 
them, lie procured the comniutid of a Per- 
sian fleet, B. (\ 308, attacked the Spartan 
admiral Pwuider near (’indos, and, killing 
him with his own hand, defeated the 
Spartans, who lost# the greatest part of 
their fleqt. The empire of the sea was 
immediately tran-deried, and the power of 
the Laredsniioiiiaiis in Asia Minor imme- 
diately ceastvl. t tVinoii then returned to 
Attica, and employed his sailors and 
workmen in retiring the fortifications of 
Athens. lie fell a prey to the hatred and 
cmy of the Lacedemonians, who, in a 
treaty of peace with the Persians, accused 
him of plotting the delivery' of yEolia and 
Ionia to his countrymen, and of the mis- 
•approprmiion of the* king's money and 
forces. He was accordingly apprehend- 
ed, ami, as some WTiters relate, was put to 
death at Susa; others say that he made his 
escape * hut the event is douhtful. • 

Conquest. By conquest is now gener- 
ally understood the right over property 
acquired in war, or by superior force. In 
the feudal law, it had a somewhat differ- 
ent sense, meaning any means of acquLr- 


tlio war he just or unjust?. If neutral 
nations attempt to decide the question, 
without corisent, they draw themselves, 
into the quarrel, and may be involved f in 
the war. The parties who wage war 
never avow that they an; acting unjustly, 
and will not admit any superior, who has 
a nglit to decide such questions for them. 
Nations claim a perfect equality and inde- 
pendence, and thereforc«vdl # not submit to 
the decision of any. other sovereign. Tho 
only answer, in a practical view, that can 
Ik* givei? to the question is, that every free 
and sovereign state must decide for itself 
whether it is carrying on a just war, and 
what an* tie duties required of it m such 
a war. With a view to public safety and 
repose, neutral nations are understood to 
1 h* hound to act upon certain rules, which 
may l>e called the voluntary laic of nations. 
Among these rules the foUowingjire uni- 
versally admitted : — 1. that every regular 
war, as to its effects, is to lie deemed, by 
neutral nations, just op both sides ; 3. that 
whatever is 'permitted to the one to do, in 
virtue of the state of war, is also permitted 
to the other; 3. that the acquisitiptis made 
by each belligerent in the 'war are to bt5 
held lawful, and to lie respected ; 4. that 
neutral nations are hound to impartiality 
m their conduct to each ol a the belligerents. 
Many questions are disf listed by jurists, 
in respect to the rights of conquest, some 
of which an* of great nicely and subtiky. 
To enumerate them, without adverting to 
the' Various shades of opinion, would itself 
occupy a large discourse. We shall con- 
tent ourselves^ crefore, by enumerating a 
few only of thq principles, which, by the 
benignity of faligion and the enlarged 
influence of knowledge and public opin- 
ion, are now geuerauV .received among 
civilized nations. Tonquest may respect , 
either persons or things. It may respect 
movable or immovable property. It may 
apply to a whole nation, or ouly to a sin- * 
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orprovinc*. It may Txs,t6tixpo-- the inhabitants tiy their iormeriawa,' " 
.permanent— 1. Conquest over creates new form of government J or. 
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spemianenf— 1. Conquest over create a new form of government; or _ 
Persons captured - in war are* haps, in an extreme case, tooliwGive their> 
pelted prisoners qf tear, especially if they society* Where the conquest is tmpomjy, 
Tare taken in anna If they fare included while war rages, it is rare for the conqueror 
>, In a mere surrender of territory, without to change the laws. 'But, where the eon* 
tjbeing in arms, they art* connyionly deemed quest is permanent, 1 or is recognised fay. a * 
[subjects, for the time being, upon thpir treaty of peace, the conqueror usually ex- 
submission. But the conqueror may, if ercisos his sovereign power to annnl or ' 
he chooses, consider all his enemies who vary the law's, or form of government, 
surrender as prisoners of war, though it according to his own* pleasure. It is not ' 
would be deemed a harsh and vindictive usual, in modem times, to change the fiui- 
couise.^-The conqueror lias no right tq dymental laws' of a country, in cases of 
Inflict upon prisoner of war tuiy ui nieces- conquest, unless under very pressing cir- , 
sary injury or violence. He has no right cun stances. But the sovereign power of- 
to tako away tlieir lives, or subject them the. conqueror so to do is conceded by 
to cruel punishments. Formerly, they ’the luw of nations. — 2. Conquest of 
were sometimes removed into other couu- property. This may Ik* of movable or 
tries, or reduced to a state of slavery for immovable probity. In the former case, 
life*. But these would now lie thought it is commonly called plunder , or booty , or 
such extreme exercises of janver, us no prize of war , according to the cireimi- 
Chnstiun sovereign ought to nutborive. stances under which it is taken. In the 


Christian sovereigns now usually keep 
prisoners of war under guard, in suitable 
depots, until thev are ransomed, or ex-, 
changed by cartel, or restored upon the 
•return of peace. I’jam their return to 
their own country, all sucli prisoners are. 


latter etise, it merely follows from the 
right of occupation and superior force; 
and, therefore, the right of projierty contin- 
ues no longer than sucli occupation by 
superior force. The originrl proprietor is 
reinstated m his rights the moment the 


b\ the iaw of jmtliminy , as it is called, conquest is abandoned. — As the law of 
considered as ledmtegrated to all their liatioii&allovvp the conqueror, in its utmost 
original rights qnd privileges. Ofliccrs in strictness, to appropuate to himself all the 


die* public sen ice an* often released upon 
their, parole of honor, l>y which tho\ 


piopertv of his enemies, os soon as h is 
with ut his reach by conquest, the extent 


promise not to sene again m the war, to which he shall exercise this harsh povv- 
untii they are roguluilv exchanged; and, n hum dejieiuHipon his own moderation 
*f they remain m the country of the con- and sense of jiisflte. 1 Neutral nations al- 


queror, they are required to keep within 
certain limits, and leport themselves at 
stated masons to some proper ofliccrs. If 
diev break their parole, tiny an* uiuvti- 


w a\ s respect the title conferred by conquest 
when it is ah eady established ; and ene- 
ma's respect }( oflly so iar as it suits their 
own corn eli iciiee and policy, when in the 


Milly esteemed infamous, and, if again hands of enemies, But, when itcquned 
taken in war, miiv he tieated with great e\ .a neutral. they also resort the title; 
seventy for tlieir conduct. — Where per- foi that which, h\ the luw yf nations, is 
sons art; not found m arms, hut arc in- lawfully acquired b\ an enemy, may be 
eluded its inhabitants of u town or pro\- lawfully transferred to u neutmT, ami thus 


nice which bus surreiideted, *hey are 
treated generally subjects. The origi- 
nal allegiance to their ovv«. government 
ts mis) tended, and they come under the 
implied obligation to the conqueror, to 
violate none of his nghts, to submit to his 
ordein, and to demean themselves, for the 
time, as faithful subjects, (yider such cir- 
cumstances, the couquerof^generally leai es 
them in possession of tlieir property, and 
exercises his power with moderation, 
usually quartering* his nroujis ujkiii them, 
levying taxes, and punishing them only for 
rebellious or traitorous conduct. — Where, 
the conquest is of a whole state (as, index'd, 
, is true also ofi a town or small territory), 
r the conqueror has authority either to rule 


the latter may acquire a valid title. There 
•s a distinction, m this resjiect, between 
i/toxahle and immovable prn|»erty. No 
conquest of the latter is esteemed absolute, 
so as to divest the original proprietor, 
unless eonfirineri by a treaty of |M?ace, or 
an entire submission ami extinction of t|ie # 
suite to which it belongs, or by an acqui- 
escence so long, that it amounts to an 
abandonment of all prior right and title, 
lint movable property, which is' capable 
of Wing conveyed from one country to 
another, becomes t|ie absolute right oi the 
conquerors firom the moni&it of conquest 
and complete possession. Movable prop- 
erty, captured in the heat of battle, or as 
an immediate result of victory, by an anny 
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on bud, is often called fapty -or plunder^ fag to an .admieeioB of right! The «®J| 
It belong* to the conquering sovereign,' queivr .udualhr appropriate* thb nihH& 
, and poruon^ of it are usually distributed' domains to tnmaeuj and generally leave* | 
4U|iQDg the officers and Boldicrs. It seldom' privoteproperty mpmmmmm of die origt-f 
' happen# now, jthat any place which jus naJ proprietors.— ‘Whenever there is, ate* 
^captured is given up to indiscriminate conquest o i reoccupation by the original 
’ plunder. Private property is, for the proprietors, tbeir original right returns by. 


most part, respected ; but public pro] 


' is appropriated by the sovereign to such 
purposes os Jic pleases. All property cup- 


rite jus postHminii ; and no intervening 
title, unless confirmed by treaty, or by some 
other ntodc, as above stated, is recognised, 


' tured in war /nay be justly denominated although it jriay have jfissed into the 
prize . But, in a more limited sense, that hands of a neutral. Where a conquest is 
is called prize property , which is accjuifpd # temporary, it gives validity to titles to lim- 
by capture and surrender upon laud or 'movable property only while it lasts. It 
upon the ocean, and is disposed of by merely suspends the rights of the fbrpier 
some formal proceedings, under the sove- proprietor at the conqueror’s choice ; hut 
reign authority. Thus, in England and these rights revive as soon as the conquest 
America, all property capturesl on the is abandoned. The same riling is true as 


ocean, by public or private armed shifts, is to the lavVs of the conquered territory, 


required to be brought into port, qml con- whether it be a lown, province or state, 
detuned as prize bytlie lawful prize tnbu- The conqueror may, if he chooses, sus- 
nals, heforothe captors acquire any rights pend all the common laws which regulate 


under the capture; ifcud, m ija-M's of joint 
captures, bj land and naval forces, a sinn- 
lar proceeding is u&pally had. — A question 
is often discussed, at what time movable 
property capptred is so complete!} in the 


peisons or pnqierty, during his occupation, 
mid impose new ones; but the old, laws 
revive as soon as .the' conquest is surren- 
dered or abandoned. ActejJiow ever, done 


property capered is so completely in the during the possession by the conqucr- 
povverof the captors, as to give them a pel- or, according to his laws, are considered 


feet title to it. Writers on the lavvNif na- 
tions differ bu the poult ; and the praetu <* 
of nations also iliilWs. Some writers hold 
that it should bo curried 'to «i place of saie- 


as n glil fill for many purposes. Tha«, if 
jinud-* aie mfpnrted into a conquered, ter- 
ntoi ,, with the consent of the conqueror, 
the} me not liable to forfeiture afterwards, 


ty; as, for instance, if captured at seif, that 11 although prohibited by tl.^ laws of the 
should I h* earned into j wart ( wfrtt preesirfia) count n antecedent to the conquest. But 
liefore the title of the original proprietor is the prohibitory laws revive, as soon as the 
divested. Others contend that it is sufti- teintorv h regained, by their own force, 
eient riint the property hu** remained m propria viqorv. — In general, the laws of 
possession of the euptoi's 2# hours. 15uf, a couqiicred lemtoiy remain in full force 
at present, in .England and America at until they are altered by the ednqueror. 
least, a sentence of condemnation is con- As soon as the conqueror yeceivcs the 
tudered indispeii-afile to divest tin* light juirtu s under his protection by„capitulu- 
of the original proprietor m movable tion or otherwise, they become his sub- 
property. Nevertheless, if a treaty of jeers ; and they are entitled to have their 
peace takes place between tin* heIJiger- persons and property secure from viola- 
ents, and no contraiv provision is made, tion. — The question is often asked, To 


the actual slate, of things in relation to whom do tilings taken m war belong? to 
captures, is deemed rightful ; and iieitlur the captors, or to tltci^ sovereign ? The 
can reclaim any thing of the other on He- true answer is, To the soveieign. Wliat- 
couiit of sutfh eaptuies, whether there lias ever is acquired in war is acquired by the 
been u humeumution or not. — This ques- state ; and the uiuimer in which the prop- 
iiou, with regard to the title to movable ertv so acquired shall be disposed of or 
pro|)ert\, cliielly arises in cu&es of recap- distributed depends upon the orders of the 
• lure, or oilier ease's when* the jus postil - state. In cases of prizes upon the ocean, 
mum, or right upon repossession or return it is usual tohthe state to distribute the 
of the property to the country of the orig- projierty captured, after condemimtioii, as 
uial proprietor, occurs. — Ik Conquest of a bounty among the eaptois. 
immovable property. It lms been itlready. Conrad in of Buabiu ; the last of the 

olieervod that, of sucli property, the. title imperial house of the Holienstaufen(q. v.); 
bv conquest is not deAnod perfect or coin- son of Conrad IV, and grandson of the 
plete, unless recognised by a treaty of emperor Frederic II, 'from whom he in- 
peace, or cession, bv an extinction of the bented Naples and Bicjy in 1254. Pope 
state, 9 r by a long acquiescence, amount- Clement IV would not, acknowledge him, , 
voh. in: 38 " 




^ 6 eeatft 89 be wasi the son of a prince who ticiilar subjects, highly serviceable for 
dieg ill excommunication, and therefore . ethers, and educated many celebrated 
* ► conferred Sicily on Clmrlt'S of Anjou, scholars. Such were his acquirements, 
brother to Louis IX (St Louis], king of and his Confidence in his ability to apply 

* France. As the Administration of Charles tjiem, tliat he is said, on offering his hand 

* occasioned groat dissatisfaction, the people to a lady, to have, asked her whether she 
called in Conradino , as ho was termed by would like to have him a theologian, ju-‘ 
the Italians. Ho came, uccompauied by rist, diplomatist or physician, llis com* 
his friend, Frederic prince of Baden, with plote works, with his biography, were* 
'gbout' 10,000 men, in 1207. At first, tor- published in 17**10, m Rninswirk, 6 vote. 

• tune seemed te favor him ; in 12(58, ho on- lob, hv Gohel.^ They contain political, 

, tcred Koine at tlie bead of bis army ; but, historical, medical, philosophical, jurid- 
at Tagliocozzo, he was defeated, and, on lcyuil, &c. treatises, besides letters and 
his flight, he.traved by Frangipani, and poems. 

taken prisoner with lus friend. Charles Consalvi, Ercole, cardinal and prime 
of Anjou, with tlie consent of the pojie, minister of pope Pins VII, was born, in 
ordered them to lie liehondod, Oct. 25, 1757, at Toscatiella; studied theology, pol- 
13t58, in the market-place of Naples. Con- flics, music and literatim*. IJih news on 
radin was hut 1(5 yours old. He died with tht # FreneIi revolution, puhlich expressed, 
adiinnihle firmness, afler Inning declared trained bun the fin or ol the aunts of Louis 
his n*lation, Peter of Amigou, the lieu of X\ I, aitd, through the influence of these 
his realm. Petei gamed possesion of ladies, he became auditor of ihe F ro/« at 
Sicily in 1282, when the Sicilian vcsjK'is Koine. liMlns cupucitv, he was charged 
put an end to tin* French powei in that to have an eve upon ihe friends of tlie 
country. It is suppo-ed that a German French, which he did with great stnet- 
poem, a Miniyliid* or love somr, the -eo- ness, and, on this aecount, was banished 
ond in the Mauessiau collection, and hear- when the French entered Koine, in 1708. 
mg the name of knur Conrad, was com- He nfioi wards became secret ur\ of cardi- 
, posed by him. lie laid inherited a love nal Cliiantiiionti, and, when his patron 
for the German language and poetrv from wis elected pope (Puis VII), became one 
his grandfather Frederic II. (Sec* Cm I- of.the til si cardinals, and afterwards seere- 
eric von Kaiuner^ (irscliirht* dvr Hulun - tan of state. < ’oi-ulvi was flic ]M*rsou who 
staufenundihrtr voK, Lejp-ie, lc25.) eoneltded tin* famoilk concordat*; with 
(7 o>’rim>, Hermann, one »f the greater Napoleon. In IKW, eaidinal Casoni da 
scholars of Jiis time, wa- bom ai N union, Sar/mia took lux place, and Consnlvu lived, 
in Fast Friesland, in ItKMi; survived an like In-* maslei, in ,i kind of retirement 
attack of tlie plague. and afterwards -tud- In 18 14, be became papal minister at the 
jed at IleJm^tadt and Lev dm, devoting eongres** of Vienna, where he efli'Cted the 
himself rlneflv to theology and medicine : lesimatioi* of the inniksand legations to 
was appointed, in llEfci, profesxii of phi- the pope*. In 1815, lie conducted the ne- 
loHiphy at Ilelinstiidt, in Psk> piofossor* gotiations w ilh Fiane% ; ai tlie same tun* , 
of medicine, ami lemained in tin- citv In drew tip the celebrated edict mofu pin- 
until his death in IbHl. He win distin- jnio. I'litil the death of Pms VII, he ie- 
guished in almost evciy department of iniuncd at the head of all the political and 
knowledge, anil was united, in Hill*, by* ecclesiastical alia ir- of tlie Roman govern- 
tlic princes.- of Fast Frie-land, to he her in* nt,riml p«s.-esM*d the fullest confidence 
physician. In 1(550, he iceene.i a similar of the pope. lie gave a large sum to 
invitation from flirisfma qrecit of Swo- ecoct a iiiommiejit to lus master, and died 
don, and, m HX>4, a pension from Louis in Rome, Jan. 24, 1824. r 

XIV. At a later period, the title of a Cm>si r|ptio> ; the enlisting (enrttc- 
counsellor was eouferied on him in the men/* m French) of the inliahitauts of a 
kings of Denmark and Sweden uiut the country capable of hearing amis, In a 
elector of the Palatinate. Hi* was then compulsory lev), at the pleasure of the* 
mride professor of law. r |£ie German cm- gov eminent. It is distinguished from rr- 
peror likewise di.-tmguislied him. Fioiu mating, or voluntary, enlistment. The 
far and near liis advice was sought m po- name is derived from the military consti- 
litical and legal cases. He did a groat tutio* of ancient Rome. Every Roman 
deal for the history of the German empire, citizen was obliged to sene as a soldier 
and for the improvement of German pul*, from his 17th to hik 45th y^*ur ; hence no 
lie law, in which Ik? opened a new path, recruiting , in the 'modern sense of the 
He wrote, it is true, no new system <fr word, took place, hut only levying ( deleo 
compendium, but many treutisfs on par- tvs). According to law, four legions of 
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infantry (GGG6 men composing one legion), their equipment^ serve but one yeqr in thfe^ j 
two for each consul, were annually levied, standing army ; but only such petapns as, V 
The consuls^ who, in the time of the re- . on examination, appear to have a certain ‘ ; 
public, were always commanders of die degree of education, are admitted. Fheo- 
amiy, announced every year, after the logical students are not exempted. InAus- 
legionary tribunes were elected, by a her- tna, a person once enlisted must serve as 
aid or a written order, that u levy was to be long as the government pleases. Den- 
made > (milites rogere, cotligtre , scribere, mark is the only continental state in which 
conscnbtre). This was the proper con- the old principle, common in Europe be- 
peription. All citizens capable of bearing fdre the French revolution, is kept up, 
arms were obliged, under penalty of lasing that all persons boni in cities, the sons of 
their fortune and lilierty, to assemble in officers and noblemen, are exempted from 
the Campus Martins, or near the cupitol, service. In England and* the U. States,, 
where tin* consuls, seated in their curdle tio citizen is obliged to serve in the stand- 
elmirs, made the levy by the assistance of ing army. The character, therefore, of 
the legionary tribunes. The. (Consuls or- the ary nos of these two countries is veiy 
derod such as they pleased to be cited oilt different from that of those oil the conti- 
of ouch tribe, mid every one was obliged lient of Europe, the latter being of a dedi- 
ti» answer to his name, after which as dedly superior quality. The advantage 
many were chosen as were’ wanted. This of obtaining superior soldiers, however, 
lasted until the time of the emperors, would never reconcile, the people of these 
when large armies were constantly re- two countries to the system of compelling 
quired: these wen* generally. recruited in citizens to serve in the standing army, 
the provinces. France, in the liegiuning (See Militia.) * 

of the revolution, declared it the duty mid Consecration; the action by which 
honor of every citizen to serve m the ar- a thing, mumal or person is destined for 
my of his country. Ev cry French citizen the serv ice of God or of the deities of pa- 
,vvas born a soldier, and obliged to serve gnuisin. It i« opposed to profanation and 
in tin* army from 1G to 40 years of age. sarrikgt. With the Romans, consecratio 
From 40 to GO yeaiN he lieltmged to the at first signified only dedication ; but under • 
national guard/ Every year, the young the ciii|>ororx, it denoted deification (bnoOi- 
rnen of the military age were ii'^eipbl- . I, r.<r: s ) (See . lpolheorix.) The Greek and 
and d-Miibuted in the different lailinny Roman Catholic churches practise the 
divisions. It was decided by lot who, consociation of things mid persons, and 
among the able-bodied •men of suitable ground the usage on numerous passages 
a«ro, should take arms. In seveial Mates in the Old Testament and several in the 
belonging to the confederation of the New. That God commanded consecra- 
Kliine, tins measure wn* Miniated. Rut turn m the Old Testament is undeniable, 
tlie constant w urs under the imperial gov - ( For the consecration of priests, see Pries/.) 
eminent, and the anticipation, m some Jn a narrower sense, the word comecrar 
caso, of the ycar«»f conscription, made lion is particularly used for tin* act of the * 
this usage, though juM and patiiotie m its finest who celebrates the mass, by wdiich 
principle, so unpopular in France, that it be i*. considered ms changing the bread 
was deemed neeessuy to abolish it in tilt* and wipe into the real body and blood of 
charter (('/utile const itutionndti, art. 12). Christ. There was formerly a warmenn- 
In the kingdom of \\ cstplinlm, and some test iH'tvyeen the Greek and Roman Cath- 
otlier stales of the confederation of the ohc churches on tins subject; Um former 
Rhine, a great part of the soldiers raid'd maintaining that, in t<R' consecration of 
by consciiption served so reluctantly, that the elements, it was necessary' not only to 
tfie government* made parents, and even use tin words of Christ, but to invoke the 
neighbors, answerable for their conduct. Holy Spirit; while the latter denied that 
In a greater or less f degree, however, eon- any such invocation was required. At • 
script ion exists, at present, throughout the present, the Greeks themselves are di- 
■ continent of Europe. In Prussia, every vided on thft^ioint. The Protestants do 
person, except the mcihutisiyl princes, and not consider consecration so important as 
the sons of a widow who support her, the two Catholic sects do. (See the ar- 
&c. (the latter exceptions also •existed in # tides Sacrament and TransnbstantuUion.) 
Franck), is obliged to servo three year^ m The consecration of the po|ie is a cere- 
the standing army, lit mi 17 years of age mony which takes place immediately after ■* 
to 21 ; after this, he belongs to the militia his election. 

(q. v.) until 50. Those, however, w r ho Conservators. (See tfte following ar- 
entcr the army voluntarily, and pay for tick.) 
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Conservatory (cMmt/o rfo, in Ital- 
ian); a musical school intended for the 
scientific cultivation of musical talents. 
They arc sometimes public benevolent 
establishments, including hospitals, sup- 
ported by rich private jioraons. The pu- 
pils have lioard, lodging, clothing and 
instruction gratis. Beside these pupils, 
others are received, who pay for their in- 
struction ; as, in Italy, the instruction in 
conservatories is preferred to pnvatb teach- 
ing. Naples, then* wore tbnnorlj three 
conservatories for boys; in Venice, four 
for girls. The most famous among the* 
former was that of Santa TVlarm Loretto, 
established in 1537. Leo, Durante, Scar- 
latti and Por|H)ra were teachers at this 
school ; and, among the great musieiuns 
educated there, it counted tin* distin- 
guished names of Traetta, Piceini, f Far- 
chibi, Gualielini, Anfoewi, PnesieHo, ami 
others. There were* generally more than 
20(1 pupils from 8 to 10 ) ears of age in 
the conservator) of Loretto ; m the others, 
al»out half this number. Pupils wen; re- 
ceived from 8 to 20 years of age. The 
penod dunng*which the) obliged them- 
selves to stay m tlie establishment was 
geuerall) 8 years. If, liowe\er,ut was 
discov ered that a pupil had no talents for 
music, he wa« sent own). The conser- 
vatories in Vem-e were established in the 
*Miniew’ay. The) were called ospedale 
della pit tii, dcllc mendicant i, drill innmdrili, 
and o&pedaletto di Srtti ( H or mini e Paolo. 
Saechmi was fm a long time the first in- 
structor in the latter. The girls w ere 
obliged to conform to a very strict monas- 
tic kind of life, and used to remain in the 
establishment till the) wen* manicd. All 
instrument* used in the public concert'* 
were pluyed here by guls and women. 
From these conscrv utory** issued the peat 
numlier of coin (Kisers and uinle ami f* - 
male singers, who wen* met in cm n part 
of Euro|ie. In Naples, the confer atones 
arc reduced to a single establishment, 
which, in 1818, was removed to the for- 
mer minion of St. Sebn-tiano, and re- 
ceived the name rial ndltpio di miuvicn. 
In Milan, the viccrov F.iigene established 
a conservatory in 1808, the direction nl 
which wtis given to A^joh. Jt lias 11 
professors and <>() pupils. 1- Franee, mu- 
sic was vcf) little cultivated mini Italian 
and German music was* introduced by 
Piccini, Hacrhini, Gluck and others. The 
want of aing^ was now felt. The opera* 
therefore established a musicul school, 
and, in 1784, it was elevated into an tcok 
royale dt chant 1 1 de declamation. But it was 
not until the revolution that this institu- 


tion acquired a high degree of importance. 
The want of musicians for 14 armies Was . 
then lelt, pud in November, 1703 , the 
convention decreed un instilid national de 
mystique. In 1795 , it received its final or- 
ganization, and the name of conservatoire. 

It was intended for both sexes. <)00 pu- 
pils, from all the departments, were to Ik* 
instructed there by 1^5 teachers.. The 
expenses were fixed at 210,000 francs 
nnnunlht) hut, in 1802, were limited to 
100,000 irancs, and, m eonsfKpience, tin* 
number of pupils aud teachers was re- 
duced. The instruction was divided lie- 
tween imisie ami theatrical declamation. 
The iMost distinguished musicians have 
been instrueters in this instjlutioii ; of 
whom we need only mention Gossec, 
MeJiul, Garat,' Choron, (’heiuhini, Gretr>, 
Boieldjeu, Krciitzei, &c. Since its foun- 
dation, 2000 miMeiatiM and singers of both 
sexes have been educated there. At the. 
sunc time, the < onservatoin w the central 
point of all amateurs of music. The pub- 
lic performances of the pupils are the 
most splendid concerts in Pans. The ex- 
ecution of sv mphotues, in particular, is 
unparalleled. For almost ail branches of 
music, the t onserpatmrt lias published elc- 
liientar) woik*, or imthud.% as they am 
called, which art* cii ciliated and adopted 
throughout Europe. The institutions of 
the sajpc mime, in \ i* i ria and Prague, 
are lt*ss important. Tin 1 

Ctmservntoin rjujnl dot .Iris ft Metiers 
at Pans, is an establishment, winch de- 
serves the gi rates! piai.se, containing a col- 
lection of models of maeh jncs, of manufac- 
tures, &c., and having prolessors, who de- 
liver lectures on mechanics, eh«*niistr),ami 
the »»ron ssi*«, used :n. manufaetunng, to 
pippins who wish to prepah* themselves 
foi (Mirsnmjr meehaiund art-* ami tin* 
business of mam i torturing in a scientific 
w.iy. The king s« lects the pupils. The 
foundation of tins piaisew’orth) cstablisli- 
im nt was laid on the 19ih VeiidCmiaire, 
)<;u 111 (Oct. 10, 1794), hv tin* convention. 
After man) impoitnnt changes, it was 
finally organized by an ordinance, Nov 
25, 1819. Tin* institution is m the rue Si. 
Martin. 

(Vvslrv from, in gardening, is a term i 
genendlv applied, In gardeners, to plain- 
house-., in whjrh the plants are raised in a 
bed or border without the use of pots. 
They an ‘.sometimes placed m She pleas- 
ure ground, along with the, other hot- 
hofiscH, hut more frequently attached to < 
the mansion. The principles of their con- 
struction are, m all respects, the same us for 
the green-house, with the single difference 
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of a pit or bod' of earth being substituted 
fb!r the stage, and a narrow border instead 
of surrounding flues. The |>ower of ad- 
mitting abundance of air, both by the sides 
and roof, is highly requisite both for the 
green-house and conservatory ; but for the 
hitter, it is desirable, in almost every case, 
that the roof, and even the glazed sides, 
should be removable in summer. When 
the construction of the conservatory does 
not admit of this, the plants in n few years 
heroine etiolated, and naked Iwlow, mid 
arc no longer objects of beauty ; hut when 
the whole .sujierstructure, excepting die 
north side, is removed during* summer, 
the influence of the rams, winds, (lews, 
and the direct rays of the sun, product's a 
hushiness of form, closeness of foliage, and 
a vividness of color, not attainable by any 
other nicaiiN. Therefore a conservatory 
of any of the common forms, unless it he 
one devoted entirely to palms, ferns, snta- 
minefty or other similarly growing plants* 
should always be so constructed as to 
admit of taking off’ the sashes of the roof 
and the front ; and if it hi' a detached 
structure in the flower-garden, a plan that 
would admit <ff the removal of ever) thing 
excepting the lines ami the plants, Would 
1 m* the most suitable. 

Consilium ABgt:M>i (Latin ; advice to 
dejpart). There an* two wavs in (lcrmanv 
of dismissing a student from a umveiwt) — 
the consilium abnnitli , and the rtlvgnlm. 
The former is without aay imputation on 
the morals of the student, and inflicted tor 
youthful imprudences; the latter is the 
punishment of crimes. Slime the late po- 
lice regulations respecting the imi\( > rsiti(*s, 
the rcUgutm is ail extremely H*veie pun- 
ishment, as the Uemian diet at Frankfort 
made a rule that no rtlegaft <i student 
should Im* admitted into nnothci imivei- 
sitv, or he capable of an) appoint ment by 
any (icrinan government. The pardon 
of the ruk*r, however, can gcnciallv he 
obtained hv a change of conduct. 

Consistory (from the Latin conxisty- 
rium). This word has been handed down 
from the tune of the Roman emperors, 
particular!) from the tune of tin* emperor 
Adrian, wiip died A. J>. UK The eni|H*- 
•rors bad a College of counsellor* (coiuristo- 
riani ) alnrnt them, who were obliged to be 
ahva)S together (ronsiskre), m order to 
determine tin* eases Which were brought 
before the cmjicror. The council was 
called fionsixtorium sacrum, or consistorium 
vrincipum . When the Homan hierarchy 
liod tmeome firmly established, and the 
bishops had acquired jurisdiction in many 
castes, they imitated the institutions and 
38* 


names appertaining to the secular power.; 
Thus, down to the present time, the high- , 
estebuncil of state, in the papal govern- * 
ment, has been called consistory. The 
ordinary consistory of the |>ope assembles 
every week-' in the papal palace ; the ex- 
traordinary consistories are called togeth- 
er, by the |>of»e, according as Occasions 
arise for regulating anew the affairs of the 
church. These are called secret consisto- 
ries. All jiolitical affairs of importance, 
the election of cardinals, archbishops ami 
bishops, &c.,arc transacted in the consisto- 
ry. Also in Protestant countries, on the Eu- 
ropean continent, consistories exist, which 
manage the affairs of the church as far as 
the monarch, the highest bishop, allows 
them. In Russia, they an; little *more 
than the executive officers of the minister, 
through whom he manages the concegis 
of schools and churches. In. Vienna, add 
hi Pans, likewise, Protestant consistories 
exist, which are the highest Protestant “ 
ecclesiastical bodies in tliosg countries. 

Consolato del Marl. (See Commer- 
cial Laic.) 

Consols; the abbreviation of consoli- 
dated, , 1 . e., lund> ; the largest of the English 
funds, termed by the consolidation of dif- 
ferent annuities, which had been severally 
formed into a capital. (See Funds.) 

Consonvmf., if we deduce the defini- 
tion of this word from its ''t)inolog), is 
the effect of two oi more sounds heard at 
the same tune ; hut its signification is grn- 
crall) confined to concording intervals. 
When the interval of a consonance is in- 
variable, it is called perfect; and when it 
mav he either major or minor, it is termed 
imperfect. 

i "ovson vnts (from the Latin con-sondnsy 
sounding at the # sune time); those; letters 
wlucli cannot he pronounced by them- 
s“l\es, hut want the aid of \ovveL, as, b, L 
This circumstance show's that the division 
of s> Unities into letter* is artificial; the 
natural division of languages being sylla- 
bles, which, in fact, arP die elementary 
sounds of vvlueh languages an* composed. 
It deserves, however, the praise of .great 
lngfriuitv ; .nay, we consider it as one of 
tlio>#* giand and simple ideas, which, like 
the invention of the mode of writing 
numbers, m ft* way in which it i- |mt- 
fonned with the Arabic dpfu i >\ as they 
are called, evince the most philosophical 
spirit m their conceivors. Then* does 
not, in most instances, exist, m renlit), so 
clear a division between tin* consonants 
and vowels of a syllable, as we express by 
writing, hut both fonii one inseparable 
sound. Consonants an* to U* considered 







the ' tfore * permanent port x>f language. 
“ /The Vowels are comparatively little regard - 
\ ed in etymology. Some nations, as, for 
instance, the Hebrews, did not even wTitc 
* the greater liuniher of the vowels. We 
do not know of any language, iii which all 
the five simple towels — a (lair), e (where), 
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Semi-voyels, K /»• »*, p. railed, abo, 
* liquids, and the sihiliuit v and 
Mutes/ which are » 

Aspirates, 0. X' 0; * 

, Medials, 0. y, ; 

Soil, its «, r 

It is a matter of the greatest interest to in- 
vestigate the different relations of eonso- 
muiYs, dud to observe how they run into 
each other, both in words of the same lan- 


% (bill), o (rodr), m (push) — or the five vowel vestigatc the different relations of eonso- 
soqnus, rfueh as they exist in the conti- limits, dud to observe how they run into 
nental languages of Kurojie— are not found? each other, l)oth in wonlsof the mine lan- 
but in respect to the consonants, languages gunge, and in words transfeiTed from fine 
differ very much : thus flic German has language to another. The* is of particular 
no sound like the English th ; the Knglisli u^e in learning languages derived from 
no German ch; botlrno Polish guttural l\ Uhtiu: lor instaiiee, the I^itm f was pro- 
fire. Some tuitions have an nntqinrliy to- nouueed, by the Spaniards, so soft, that it 
wards certain classes of consonants, and l»ecniid» an h, and .at la^t vanished, in pro- 
use thorn, cither not at all, or seldom, as fluncintiou, entirely, so that ftuvrr Itcratnc 


is tlie ease, for instance, with several In- 
dian tnhes. The various interesting rela- 
tion** of consonants to vowels, and of the 
sounds and letters in tin* different idiom-, 
have not yet received am satisfaeloty 
investigation, which is so nmch , the 
more desirable, as general plulologv has 


hnctr. The rirvimishmcc that consonants 
cannot In* pronounced In themselves, and 
that there is ah almost infinite variety of 
shades iN'tvveen the different consonants, 
and eveu in the pronunciation of the same 
consonant, is the reason that there is much 
more difference between <hf1« rent Inn- 


attracted, in this age, the attention of 
several disuupiished literati, I Kith in En- 
rope aud this hcmisphcic. Mi. P. Du- 
fioiieeau lias It'd the wav, in these investi- 
gations, by hi* English Plmnologv , or an 
Essdv towards an Analysis and Descrip- 
tion of the component Sounds of the Eng- 
lish Language, ^published in the Transie- 
tions of the Am* , i, Philosophical Society, 
in Philadelphia, \ol. j. new sci. 1^1.^ — a 
treatise which ranks wall the other pro- 
duetionb of the Kime acute, cniupieheji- 
sivc ttiul learned mind. We have no doubt 
that the iu<»n* the science of huigimgcs i** 
developed, the lyon* obviou- will lie tin* 
necessity of the study of phonology* by 
which Mr, Dupoiieeau denotes, in •general, 
the knowledge ofth* souyds produced In 
* the ‘human voice. Tin* various /elation* 
of consoi mills ami vowels wdl then lie in- 
vestigated. Ill the liSsii) on Phonology, 
the learned inquirer **ays, *♦ [ have nor 
been able to discover. hi the English Inn* 


guages m regard to tie* pronunciation of 
eoiisoimnts than that of vowi Is, and that 
haidly an alphabet exists which provides 
fin every organic sound nr 'consonant by 
n pinpn letter: almost all contrive, in a 
conventional' wav, to designate certain 
consonants nuciihar to them. It ought, 
howevei, not to Ik* forgotten, that one rea- 
son of this cucuuistanee is, that most na- 
tions dal not invent the alphalvet which 
tht*v use, but tfceetvcd •flint of a more 
cultivated nation, adapted to a more un- 
proved language. The Greek nlplmliet is 
O lie of flit* irnvsf ; MC flKNIll Ollf* wlll^ll 
needs the fewest artificial contrivances, in 
order ».» designate its various squids, 
though it lias to denpte many The al- 
phabet now used tor the Sandwich island 
language inev, indeed, he railed purer; 
but if has to designate only a frjv ele- 
mentary sounds, romjwucd with the al- 
phalx'ts of oilier languages. We must 
direct our leader’s attention to Mr. John 


giiage, more ttfftn 2P pure elementary 
sounds, ol which 7 are vocal, 21 organic 
or eoiisonant, and 2 art* asjjiratioiw or 
spirits. 1 * In a s|»clliiig-bo«»k of tin* sfand- 
wieh island language, prmtf d at the S,ud- 
wieh islands, there are but 12 consonants 
* enumerated ; '../I g» 7, *, jytf, y, not occur- 
ring m the language. Jii different lan- 
guagi*% the consonants are classified in 
different ways : thus, in Greek, J, accord- 
ing fo the organs, into 

labials, ”, 0, p : 

Linguals, *, > p, *, 
Palatics, Yt k 'X 

or, 2, according to their qualities, mto 


Pickerings Essay on a ('inform Orthog- 
raphy for tin* ludian Langnagt's'of North 
\merica, m flit- Transactions of the Ainer- 
iean Academy, and puhhshed by itself, 
rambnilge, Mass,, 1H20, according to 
which the missionaries have already print- • 
a i (\ st*\eral works in tliosi* languageai. (Set: 
Orthoffranhy,) The meliNlious sound or 
music of a language de|M*nds, in part, 
ii|N>n,tlie projMirtion of tin* vowels to the 
consonants, a language lK*i*oiiung Iim> hard 
if* there an* too malty consonants. We do 
not sa\ that the eujdiony of a language' 
dejNmdn entirtdy on tniH pro]H>rtion, and 
that it bt3comes the more melodious ae- 



consonants. 
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cording a s the proportion of vdwete is will soon be seen. It ought, howe*fcfr, not 
greater. In this, os in every tiling else, v to be forgotten, that the Greek language is 
much of the § effect depends on the distri- flill of diphthongs, which, in counting, were 
bution of the elements. The proper dis- reckoned always as two letters, because, 
position of the vowels and consonants, the with regard to many, it is not easy to say. 
happy mingling of die long and short, of die whether they were pronounced altogether* 
accented and unaccented vowels, produces as one sound, or, in some measure, as two, 


‘ die sweet harmony of a tongue. Many 
savage idioms, which sound little letter 
than die inarticulate cries of animals, arc 
full of vowels; indeed, the «ry of animals 
itself is mostly cotiqioscd of vocal sounds. 
The euphony of a phrase is not unire- 
que.ntly produced by a consonant, us^n 
die way in which a hiatus is avoided in 
Greek. So, too, the French, lor the sake 
of euphony, ^oiuid the s in such cwiiiex- 


us the Italians pronounce paura. In the 
Attifr dialert; 'the proportion of consonants 
to vowels was as 1 : l.OOfi. The difference, 
then, between the Jonic and Attic dialect, 
would be,. 

1:L333... 


Ionic, z= 3 : 4 
Attic, 


= I : l.m 


0.327 

there would, therefore, lie 0.327 more 
ions as Its aim; while they omit souAd- vowels in the lonie dialect — a very great 


ing that letter in cases where it inline 
d lately precedes a consonant, as hi Ivs 
chcimvr. There are several other thing* 
required to give harmony to the sound of 
a language ; for instance, the clear pronun- 
ciation of tin* vowels, if they are in abun- 
dance. It oecurred to the writer, while 
preparing this article, that it would lead to 
interesting results, if the proportion of the 
\oweIs and Fonsnnnnts, in the different 
languages, could lie ascertained ; lurt the 
» conclusions, to winch he has been led by 
such investigation as lie h.i- lie-tow ed on 
the subject, are rather to he tegarded »- 
indications of w hat might lie Icnrntyl lioiii 
more thorough inquiries, than 'a* fthet- 
from which general d»#lu'*liopN ran he 
safely drawn. In making tin* comparison, 
passages have been taken tiom the popu- 
lar poet* of different mill lilies. The dif 
fereut |ia**ages were m the suite mea<urc, 
or jn measures vei* -miiliii, so that the 
mu niter of pliable# in t.u*h would Ik* very 
nearly tin* same Foi Ihi';li*li, Italian, 
(vc.rmun, Portmiue-e aiul Spanish, three 
slnn/<u* have hem taken tiom each of the 
following po» in* respectively — the lM*gi»- 
nitig of ('hildt Harold \ Jt nuutlvm Ih livercd, 
the Dedication of Gothe, pic*li\ed to ins 
Fuml, the Lnlsindn of ('amffHMH. and the 
Hraucann ; lor Ficnch, £1 lines oft tlicne- 
guinmg of the Thtbaulr of Racine; 4br 
(■reck (loiuc), 24 hexameter*' of the l>e- 
guniitig of the Odyssey, and for the Attic 
duileet, the beginning of the Anabasis ; and 
for Latin, the 24 tirst hexameters of Ovid. 
To give any tiling like accuracy to such 
investigations, it is obvious that the results 
ought to hi* taken both from prt**e and 
poetrf, also from ninny different writers, 
and tlic language of Conversation. In the 
beginning of the Odyssey, tlie proportion 
of consonants to vowels was found to Ih* 
os 3 : 4— a very’ melodious proportion, as 
I 


difference. In Latin, the proportion of 
consonants to vowels wus a* link* less than 
0:5; and m Italian, as 11 ; 10: • 

Latin, = 1.2:4 

Italian, = 1.1 : 1 

(kT^ 

winch would show, if euphony depended 
altogether ii|mhi this prnjiftrtioii, that the 
Italian language laid addl'd one tenth to the 
euphony of the Latin. The harmony of 
111** Tiiscart dialect was fotcibly recalled to 
the mind of the writer, while counting the 
letters, by the great similarity in the mini- 
l»ei of letters in each verse: a veiy uni- * 
ftorin distribution of vowels and conso- 
nants, therefore, exists m tlie Iicaiitiful and 
musical tongue of* Ariosto and Dante. 
In Spanish (not counting the A, and count- 
ing ya before e and i a*» one letter, ck be- 
ftbre r and i m Italian hav mg also Iiecii 
counted as one), the proportion of conso- 
nants to vowels was found to be a little 
less than 1.24 : 1, ora little more than *> 
consonants to 5 vowels. It must lie ob^\ 
served hero, that the Italian language has* 
very many double consonant*, as opponer , 
volli , bvllczza , &e„ winch, m reflect to* 
euphony, ought to lie counted only* as 
oiie,lH*cau*e they an* hardly heard as two, 
and only give a peculiar sound to the 
preceding vpwel. But tins would increase 
tlie propoiiioii of vowels in the lungiiage 
very much, particularly in comparison 
vv ith Spanish, which has thrown out al- 
most all tlfejlouhle consonants except //. 
In Portuguese, the consonnut.- were to 
the vowels as 1.02:1. This show* a 
greater quantity of vowels in tlie’ Pof- 
f ugueso than in Spanish ; but the very 
frequent repetition of nasal sounds in the 
firmer deprives it of much of its musical 
character. Thus ftar the amount of vow- 
el.* :uid consonants was pretty easily aa- 

r 
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'C&Cakted, because the three languages of great proportion of vowels* to consonants/ 
’ Latin descent, whose proportions have in this idiom, may be seen in the following 


, been given, have so jar simplified their 
orthography, that little more is written 

' than flic pronunciation requires : but liow 
.different is the case in French and Eng- 
lish! What a difference, for instance, 
between* the sounds and ntmibcr of letters 
in the third verse of the TfUbaide, 

* Met yeux depuis six mots Hcnml ouvertt aux larines, 

and in the first verse of Childe Harold, 

Ob thou, in Hellas deemed of heavenl) birth ' , 

Ip the specimens of tliese two lan- 
guages, therefore, the writer first counted 
all the written consonants and vowels, 
and secondly die consonantal and vocal 
sounds, reckoning all the simple 1 sounds, 
as thySh, in English, or cu, ou , in French, 
as 6ne, and leaving out the letters not 
pronounced at all, as gh m though , or erd 
m tioient. The proportion ascertained by 
the first enumeration 7nay lie termed the 
orthographic proportion ; that ascertained 
by the second, the phonic proportion . The 
same wa\ of rimming was employed on 
German, not because, in this idiom, so 
many letters are written, without lieing 

' pronounced at all, as m the two preceding 
languages, hut liecause, in German, mam 
simple sounds, as cm, mu, sch, clu, A;c. are 
written witli two diameters. K\eiy body 
sees, that such a distinction liettoeen the 
orthographic and phonic proportion was 
necessary, with a view to a comparison 
between these languages and those liofore 
mentioned. A Gi eek w< mid ha\ » w ritten 
though in this wa\,« w . In French, the 
orthographic projMrttion ttf the consonants 
to the vowels was found to In* 1.27 : I, 
and the phonic projmrtion, 1.84 : X ; so 
that, in French, more vowels are written 
and not k separately pronounced, or not at 
ail, than consonants. Ju English, the or- 
thographic proportion of the consonants* 
to die vow’cls w as 1.52 : 1, and the phonic 
preportion, 1.51 :«*. In Germmi, tjie 

* orthographic ]>ro|x>rtioii of consoiuuite to 
vowels was 1 .<14 : 1, and the pliouic pro- 
portion, 1.(57 : 1. In Swedish, the pro j na- 
tion was I.f>4 : 1 ; in Dutch, tin* propor- 
tion was 1.5 : 1, or 8 : 2. Of die two 
latter languages, the orthogruf hie prejmr- 
tiou only is given, as the writer is not 
sufficiently acquainted witli them to de- 
cide, in regard to sonic letters, whether 
they should be taken phonically as one 1 or 
two. The language of, the Sandwich 
islands exhibited die uncommon propor- 
tion of consonants to vowels 1 : 1.8, or 
five consonants to nine vc/wels. The 


line, in which it ought to be ( remembered * 
that every letter is to lie pronounced : 

— nei au ia aukou , at no tka deb max. x ka oUb a 
Jet Akua . 

* 

This line is taken from the missionary 
selling-book alxive mentioned. In the 
Seneca Indian language, into which the 
Gospel of St. Luke was translated by 
T. S. Harris, and published in New York, 
1829, the proportion of tho consonants to 
till vowels was ns 1.18 : 1 ; in Chahta In- 
dian, or the language of the Choctaws; 
the proportion was 15:1. The phonic 
proportion of consonants to vowels in 
Sanscrit was 1.12 : 1 ; in Malay, 1.88 : 1 ; 
in Persian, 1.88 : 1 ; in Hebrew, 1.2 : 1, 
and in common Arabic, 1.08 : 1. If we 
then arrange all these proportions in a 
tabular form, we sliull have the following 
series : 


Vowel* 

18 

1333 

100t> 

1 ^ 

1* 

i, ' 

1 

1* 

1 orthographic 1,27 I 
1 orthographic 152 1 
1 ortliographic 151 I 


Con* 

Sandw k h island* 1 

\ I«hik dial 1 

<,r00k ? ltUr.| M |. 1 

Portu gucse . 1 02 

rmumon Aiabic l 08 

Italian 1 l 

Seneca Indians ' 1 18 

('Iir1il;i Induin'* 1 2 

Sanscrit . 1 2 

Latin . . . 12 

Hebrew* 12 

Spanish . lj»4 

Persian . *1 33 

Mal.iv . ... 1 32 

Fr« nch, phonic prop 1 3-4 
Dutch . .15 

KnjjJish, pltonie jArop 151 
Swtdinli 154 

(it nnan, phonic prop. 1 7 

1* is easily seen, tiiat, ifi die languages of 
I anti origin, the proportion of consonants 
to vowels it* much smaller than in the 
Teutofiie idioms. To compare the pro 
}K>rtions of consonants to vowels, in such 
different families of languages ; to sljow 
the projKirtions of the gutturals, labials, 
&<<., of the different idioms ; and, again, the 
projHirtion of these letters in the various 
families of languages, or according to the 
difierent jams of ’the eardi to which they 

* Those marked With * are counted phonically 

f Ii will tie obsened that SauwTit, Latin and 
Hebrew appear to ha\ e the $«inie pioportion of 
consonant* to vowels; and yet what a total dif- 
ference Ik* tween the soiuids of these languages 1 

t The«Malay is always considered as one of the 
sw ectest and most Italian-like languages, tbekigh the 
projKirnun of letters would make i trank far behind 
Italian 

$ The many gutturals in Dutch render the ' 
language hard ; though, according to the propar? 
tion only, it would be soAer tlian English. 
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belong, ob Astatic, European,* &c. Ian- peatie, arid, in some places, iy tiie parish- 
guages. and many other calculations— ioners of towns opd parishes, according to ; 
might lead to # verry intercuting conclusions, ancient and particular usage,. The duties 
This branch of philology might be com- of constables are multifarious, but may 
pared to* the new department of sUzchio- be summed up under two beads — repress- 
metry in chemistry, which treats the proper- mg felonies, and Jteeping the peace,' of 
" .1 - ilements which they are the conservators by the 


tiotis of the quantities of the el 
in a state of neutralization or solution — a 
branch of science which every day be- 
cqmes more important, and which has becn v 
illustrated by tin; labors, past and present, 
of a Berzelius, Klaproth, Dobcrcincr and 
others. ♦ 

Constable (French , connetable , frofti 
the Latin comes stabuli , count of the sta- 
ble). This office existed as early as under 
the Roman ennierors, and passed into the 
constitution of the Franks. After the 
major domus , or mayor of the palace, had 
Imcome king, the comes stabuli became tlie 
first dignitary of the crown, the comman- 
der in chief of the armies, and the highest 
judge in military affairs. Under the lost 
kings of the house of Valois, the connetable 
was of so much political influence, that 
liOiiis XIII., after the death of the count - 
table de Lesdiguiores, thought it best not to 
appoint a ntAv one; and, m IG27, lie 
abolished the office entirely. Napoleon 
reestablished it us one of tin* high offices 
of the empire, but it vanished with in* 
downfall. In England, there was fodnerh 
a lord high constable of England, aritfifficcr, 
of the crown of the highest dignity, The 
office of constable appears to have been 
first granted by William the Conqueror to 
Walter, earl of Gloucester : or, according 
to some, to William Fitzo&hvme, or Roger 
de Mortimer, and became hereditary in 
two different families, as annexed to the 
rurldom of Hereford. Alter two centu- 
ries, Edward Station!, duke of Bucking- 
hum, then constable, being attainted of 
. high treason, the office was forfeited to 
* the crown (13 Hem*) Till) ; since which 
time, lord high constables have been ap- 
pointed only to officiate at coronations, and 
on other solemn occasions. There js u|so 
tin* constable of the hundred, or high, chief 
or head eonstnhle, prolablj sprung from 
this office, and the constable of the village, 
or jietty constable. The first statute which 
^appeurs to notice the constable is 13 Ed 

1 , ..I i /i..:. j • i ... 


common law ; they are also bound to ex- 
ecute the precepts of sheriffs, justices <*f 
the peace and coroners. In the U. States, 
constables are town or city officers of the 
jxjace, with powers similar to those pos- 
sessed by the constables of Great Britain. 
They are invested also with powers to 
execute civil as well as criminal process, 
and to levy executions. 

Constance, Lake of (or Boden See; 
properly Bodman See, from the old castle 
of Bodman), lies between Germany and 
Switzerland ; is 10 leagues in its greatest 
length, and 3 in its greatest breadth, 
and 1£ in its least. It is 308 fathoms 
in its greatest depth, and 1089 feet 
above the level of the sea. It is di-* 
vided into the Zell, or tower, and the 
Bregontz, or upjier lake. Several rivers 
How into it ; e. g. the Rhind, which enters 
it at Rheineck, and issues from it at Stein ; 
also th# Brogentz, the Argen, the Scl*u>- 
sen, and * four streamt*. which bear the 
name of Jlnrh. It contains the islands of 
Lindtui, Reu henau, and Meinau. It has 
73 kinds of marsh birds and water fowl, 
120 kinds of shell fish, and 20 kinds of 
other fish, among which is the salmon- 
trout. The trade and commerce of the 
lake are inconsiderable, on account of the 
falls of the Rhine at Scliafflimisen, and 
are confined to grain, salt, and lake wine , 
as* the wine then* made is called. The 
lake has not been frozen over since 1095, 
In 1824, steam-lMMit navigation was com- 
mend'd on this luke. 

Constance; capital of the Scekreis 
(Circle of the Lake), in the grand-duchy 
of Baden, on the ‘lake of Constance, or Bo- 
den; when* the Rhine unites the upper 
part of the lake with tta' lower; lat 47 3 
W 10" N., and Ion. 9° 8' E. The city and 
its two suburbs, connected by a bridge 
over tin* Rhine, are partially fortified, and 
very extensive, considering the small num- 
ber of inhabitants (4500). The ancient 


ward I, oh. G, wherein 44 it is ortlained that , episcopal nftvdcnce qpd the cathedral 


in eveiy hundred, or franchise, there shall 
l>e chosen two constables, to umke view of 
armor,” &c. ; since which l>eriod, thg office 
has bdbn fiuniliarly known in law*, and 
various dutic^havc bfcen imposed upon it 
by different statutes. Both die high and 
petty constables art; chosen at the lcet or 
term of the hundred, or by justices of the 


Vontain beautiful monuments of Gothic 
architecture. Constance is memorable for 
the council of 1414 — 18. The German 
emperor, the pope, 2(1 princes, 140 counts, 
snore than 20 canlinals, 7 patriarchs, 20 
archbishops, 91 bishops, GOO other clerical 
dignitaries and doctors, and about 4000 
priests, were present at this ecclesiastical' 
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wmmMy, which was occasioned by the v Dominican monastery; hip statue, which 

divtaions and contests about the affairs of" serves as a support to die cathedral ; and, 
*.■ the church. From 1305 — 77, the popes 
had resided at Avignon; but, in 1378, 

, . Gregory XI removed the papal seat back 
to 'Rome. After his death, the French 
, and Italian cardinals could not agree upon 
a successor, and so each party chose its 
own candidate. This led to a scliisni 
which lasted 40 years. Indeed, when the 
emperor Agiamund ascended the throne, 

, in 3411, there were three popes, each of 
whom had anathematized the two others. 

(See Antipope). To put an end to thesd 
disorders, and to stop the diffusion of the 
doctrines of Huss, Sigisuiund went in 
person to Italy, France, Spain and Eng- 
land, and (as the emperor Maximihan I 


in the nave of the church, a v brazen plate 
oil the spot where the venerable martyr 
listened to his sentence of death ;*also the 
place, in 1 , a garden, where he was burnt. 
After the council had lioen convinced of 
the heresy of Huss, the bishop of Concordia 
read, in the cathedra], the'seutence, that bin 
books should first be burnt, and that be, 
as a public and scandalous heretic, and un 
evil and obstinate man, should lx? dis- 
gracefully deprived of his priestly dignity, 
degraded* and excommunicated. The sen- 
tence was immediately executed, ]and be- 
gan with the degradation. The bishop of 
Milan and six other bishops led Huss to a 
table when? lay the garments used in the 
used to say in jest, lierforming the part* mass, and the other raiment of the priests: 
of jhe beadle of the Roman empire) sum* they clothed him with them, and, when lie 


rnoned a general council. The pretended 
heresies of Wickliffc and Huss were here 
condemned, and the latter, notwithstand- 
ing the assurances of safety given him by 
the emperor, was burnt, July (>, 1415 ; and 
his‘ fnend »and comjHinion, Jerome of 
Prague, met with the same fate, May 30, 
141t>. After the ecclesiastical dignitaries 
supposed they had sufficiently checked the 
progress of heresy by these executions,* 
they proceeded to deiiose the three popes — 
John XXII (alto called XXIII), Gregory 
XII and Benedict XI 11. John, who was 
present at the council, was forced to con- 
sent to his own removal. He e$caj>ed, 
indeed, with tin? aid of Frederic, duke of 
• Austria, who was excommunicated and 
put under the ban of* the empire for reu-' 
dering him assistance, and also lost u large 
pint of his territory. Hut Frederic at last 
yielded, delivered John up to the council, 
and allowed him to be imprisoned. Tfie 
former pope now gladly received the 
humbler office of a cardinal. Gregor) 
XII experienced a similar loss of dignity. 
Benedict XIII, in $pnm, retained, for 
some time, the nanle of pope, but w as 
little noticed. Mlrtin V, on the contrary*, 
was legally chosen to the chair of St. Pe- 
ter. Sigisuiund now thought a complete 
reformation might be effected in the affairs 
of the church ; but, the new pojx? having 
retired to Italy against the en^ieror’s will, 
the Assembly was dissolved;* and his ol>- 
ject was not attained. It was first 1 ac- 
complished at the council of Basil, (q. v.) 
Travellers are still shown the hall where 
the council assembled (now occupied os a 
market-house); the chairs on which sat the 
emperor and the pope ; the house where 
I Hubs was apprehended, and where his. 
I bust is still to be seen ; liis dungeon, in the 


t was m full dress, with the cup in his hand, 
the bishops once more called upon him to 
save his life and honor, and to abjure his 
opinions. Huss refused, and spoke to the 
jM'oiiJe from' the scaffold. After he had 
spoken, the bishops cried out to him, “ De- 
scend from the scaffold.” The bishop 
of Milan and another bishop' now took the 
cup, saving, “O Huss, we take from then 
the cup in which was offered the blood 
of Christ ; thou art not worthy of him.” 
The other bishops then came forward, 
and well one took off some purt of tlw? 
priestly apparel, With tile same stieech. 
When they had finished witli the clothes, 
they scraped his shaven crown (to desig- 
nate the removal of the oil of consecra- 
tion ). Fiiinll>> w I mui tlie excommunication 
w’os ended, :ney placed upon his head a 
paper cryvvn, nearly a yunl high, with 
(Wils jMimted ufxm it, and the inscription, 
“John Huss, arch-heretic.” The bisho|K) 
now turned to the emperor, and said, 

The Holy couucil of (Constance now sur- 
renders' to tin? temporal power and tribu- 
nal John Huss, who lias no longer office 
or dignity in the church of God.”* The 
erpjMTor arose, and took Unas, and said to 
the palatine Louis, “As we, tk*ar cousin 
and prihcc, wear the temporal sword, take 
this John Huss, and have him punished as 
Incomes a heretic.” Louis laid down his 
princely ornaments, and led Huss to the'* 
'provost of Constance, to whom he said, 

“ Upon the sentcuce of our gracious lord, 

* The Catholic clergy have always maintained * 
that tlu$r cannot lx* concerned in the shedding of 
blood, being prohibited from so doing by- the ec- 
clesiastical law, so that* a priest pan not even be a 
surgeon On this ground, the inquisition pro- 
leases never to have taken away life . all that it 
lias slone is to deliver up culprits to be dealt with 
by the secular power. 
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the 'Roman emi^crpr, and our apodal or* to Paris, conducted! before the council of f, 
dor, take this master Hues, and tram him * the five? hundred, the cause of his countiy- ’ 
as a heretic.”* The 1 governor gave Him to men who had been expelled, by the repeal r 
the executionor ancf his attendants, and ' of the edict of Nantes, and soon, distinguish- 
Huss was burnt * ed himself by, several works upon politics , 

• Constance Falcon, or Phaulkon*; a and revolutionary subjects, while he stud- 
political adventurer of the 17th century, ml tiie German language and literature^' 

. whose, proper name was Constantin. He ’ With equal c oftrage and sternness of pur- 
was bom in the island of Cephalonia. pose, he opposed anarchy and despotism. 
Ilis mother was a Greek. , At the nge of As a member of the cerde constitviionnfl, 
[% he embarked for England, whence he • in 1797, he distinguished himself by the 
went to the Eas^Indies. Having gained, tire of his orations. This caused his elec- 
tronic property in the service of the cojp- tion to the office of tribune, in which ca- 
k- — J! -- - parity he brought eveiy power into ac- 


pany, lie undertook a trading, voyage to 
the coast of Malabar. He w as shipwrecked, 
and lost every thing; but, meeting with 
an ambassador from the king of Siam to 
Persia, who had suffered the same, mis- 
fortune, he procured a hark, and conveyed 

* the Siamese envoy to his own country. 
The latter recommended Constance to the 
barcalon , or prime minister, who took him 
into his sen ice. On the death of his 
master, the king offered him the same 
post, which he accordingly accepted. He 
undertook the jiroject of introducing 
Christianity among the Siamese, and in- 
duced the king of Siam to send an em- 
liassy to Louis XIV. The amliassaTlors 

, died on their mute ; hut the French mon- 
arch, hearing of the M*hcme, sent two en- 
voys, with some Jesuits, to (Siam. French 
imojis wen 1 also introduced into t!u*coun- 
try. These circumstances aroused the 
jealous}' of tlie native prmces and nobility, 
the result of which wits a conspiracy, 
which terminated in tin* del In or lenient of 
the king, and the death of ( instance, who 
w as lielicaded. 

, Constant he Reefc^i f , Benjamin de ; 
Imm at Laiisauiie, *7b7 ; one of the most 
distinguished author* and greatest orators 
of the hi tends or constitutionalists, on tin* 
left side of the Freiicli ehamher of depu- 
ties; son of a general in the Dutch ser- 
vice, who hud retired into his native coun- 

* try, French Switzerland, and commanded 
the militia there. The first of the fating, 
Augustin Constant de Kcbecqiic, quitted 
France, in 1G05, and went to Coiu*\ a. The 
father of B<*njami» Constant removed to 
France* in 1791, and died, in 1812, a reuntii- 

* rahzed citizen. The subject of this article 
was educated in the Caiolinum,at Bruns- 

' wick, in Germany, and, at a later period, 

^studied the law. lie subsequently accept- 
ed employments at the court of Bruns- 
wick, which, however, did not confine 

* him there, for be residdti partly in Paris, and 
partly in the Pays de Vnux, until he final- 
ly fixed his residence entirely in France, 
At the beginning of the revolution, he went 


tion, to maintain the equality of citizens, 
the representative system, the freedom of 
the press, and* the regular administration 
of justice. He was the principal cause 
of the election of Talleyrand to the office 
of minister of foreign affairs,»hy the dila- 
tory, in 37117. His sjwscches ancf writings 
rendered him odious to the first consul, 
and he was, consequently, dismissed from 
his station in 180$. Similarity of senti- 
ments connected him with madamc de 
ritaH ; and with her lie travelled through 
several countries, till Napofron permittee! 
him to return to Paris fora limited period.* 
He theft went to Gottingen, and employed 
himself principally m the "study of Ger- 
man litcratun*, and in preparing a work 
on the history of different* modes of wor- 
ship. He again appeared at Paris in 1814, 
in the retinue of the crown-prince of Swe- 
den, and publicly showed himself zealous 
for the cause of the Bourbons, particular- 
ly in March, 1815, h\ the violent articles 
which he published in the Journal des De- 
bats. Notwithstanding this, however, he 
suffered himself to lie elected counsellor 
of state by Napoleon, and assisted m form- 
ing the constitution of the Chump de JVJai, 
which he defended warmly in many writ- 
ings. On the return of the king, ho went 
to Brussels. In November, 181(>, he was, 
permitted to return to Pans. In 1819, he 
was elected a menflNT o£ the ehamlter of 
deputies. As an oratoi^he is one of tlie . 
most clear and eloquent defenders *of the' 
Chart c; and of constitutional principles ; 
but bis voice is indistinct, and Ins sftceoh 
busty ; nor 1ms lie that powerful expres- 
sion w hich parries away the hearer. In 
general, he writes better than he speaks ; but 
no one knows better how to take advan- 
tage of any opportunities afforded bv his , 
opponents." lie unites to great power of rea- 
soning a fine irony, elegance of expression 
mid a pleasing style, so that, without over-" 
stepping tlie bounds of courtesy, he en- 
tirely discomfits his antagonists. He has, 
also, tlie. art of justly timing his cutira-. 
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*. Am. l)e was particularly -admired in 
j'tbA Rebate in which lie spoke against the 
4 . |dww of exception, aud against the altera- 
tion of the law of election. In his famous 
pamphlet Des Motifs qui on* diet* le JVou- 
vtau Prqjet <fe Lot stir Us Medians (Paris, 
1830), he considers the, new law in the 
light of a victory of the party of the old 
nobility, not only over the liberals, but 
also over the interests of the nation, die 
ministry, and the king personally. He 
likewise gives vivid portraits of die duke 
Decazes, and die duke de Richelieu. With 
this spirit, he has- always been ope of the 
leading clipfocters of tlie opposition ; but 
his n'ristance to the administration lias 
become more violent and bitter since the 
law of 182!?, whiclitdepnved t|ie jury of 
the right to decide in cases of offences, 
against die jifess, and subject'd periodicals 
to die strict surveillance of ihe jiolicc. He 
and his friends hive refused to v ote sev- 
eral times during the last session, and 
Benjamin Constant has availed liimsclf of 
every opjiortunity to jmiss from the subject 
m question tq general accusations of the 
whole prevailing system of government. 
Amongst the qieeches m which he proves 
the danger to the state, if the aristocracy 
should, by mdans of the new laws, gain 
ascendency, the one, in particular, discus 
mg the police 1 * regulations in regard to 
periodicals, deserves to lie nainc‘d ; like- 
wise his sj>eech of March 13, 1822, on the 
occasion of opening the budget, in which 
he attacks the whole system of adminis- 
tration, and expresses himself decidedly 
against die existing law of election, the 
missionaries, and the ministrv ip general. 
His works are distinguished liy perspicuity 
and liveliness of style, nchnes* of ltimgi- 
nation, and often by depth ktC knowledge; 
and acute observation, although la* cannot* 
entirely divest himself of his projM*»isjty 4 
for declamation, witticisms and sophisms. 
-As early as 179b, he excited attention by 
his work De bgForSt du (jomkrnemuU 
aqtuel de la France , &e. ; again, m T797, 
by Des Reactions Politmies, and Dts Effds 
<k la Terreur. Ju 1 800, lie wrote Suites 
de la Contrc- Revolution dr ItKiO en Angh - 
Um. The following essays art* mqcfi es- 
teemed De Uilsprii de'Cjmquetc ct de 
f Usurpation dansleurs Rapports avec la 
Civilisation Europeenne (1814); De la Li- 
bertt dfS ’Brochures , des Pamphlets et (Us 
Jovmaux , sous le Rapport de V Inter etjlu 
Ctyiwerncment (1814); Reflexions sur Its 
Constitutions , la Distribution dts Pouvqirs, 
Its Garantm dans une Monarchic Con- 
stktdionndU (1814); Observations sur le 
Discours prtmmti par S. E. le Minifire 
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dePh Uf^mBmuriuPmetAtmsur 
, la Liberie de Ja Prtsse (1814); DclaJUp 
sjmmMMU des Mmstrts (1875) $ Prinaj/Z 
de Politims qppUcabks it tons Us €&m~ 

\ tmumenfrepnsentatto^ particidiktmntk 
UPConstiMum actuate de la FVorg;cX1815\tf 
Princwes du Droit Public (1815) ; and lie. 
la Religion \considtrte dans sa Source, see . 
Formes et,sei Dtvdoppemens, ( Paris, 1834, 

2 vote.). Besides these works, he lias 
translated Schiller’s HaUenstcin into 
•French, and. adapted it^br the stage. At 
tfce election of the chamber, in 1824, he 
was again, chosen deputy, and, oiler a long 
dispute, at Inst acknowledged as a French 
citizen. A brother of njumiu, JeanVic- 
tor, baron oh Constant de Rebecque, born 
at Geneva, Sept. 23, 1773, lieuteuaut-gen- 
, oral in die service of die Netherlands, 
served in tjie French army till 171X2, and, 
atier 1793, under dig iiereditury prince of 
‘Orange, at present king of the Nether- 
lands,' in the army of the allies : he en- 4 
tcred the British service in 1795, and the 
Prussian service in l7l)8. Tine king of 
Prussia mude him govemor to the prince 
of Orange in 1805, whom hy aeconqianied 
in the campaign in Spain, in 1811. In 1814, 
he fought in the Netherlands, and distin- 
guished himse lf at die siege of Bergen-op- 
Zoom, at Ouatrehms ami Waterloo. 

( t ()>’sta>’ti k ; a village of die colony 
of lhr"Vapc of Good Hope, between Tablp t . 
bay and False bay, 5 leagues from tine 
cupe. It is celebrated for jts wine, made 
from v iuos brought originally from Persia 
ami the Rhine : ^200 tons of dua wine are 
annually made. ,, 

Coast a>tine. Cains Flavius Valerius 
Aurelius Claudius Constantihe, sunmni- 
ed die Gnat , son of* the emperor Con- 
standtis Cldorus and of his wifi* Hele- 
na, vVns born A. 1). 274. When Constan- 
tineV father w as associated in the govern- 
ment .by Diocletian, the son was retained 
at court as a hostage, but was educated . 
witli the greatest care. After Diocletian 
And Maxnnian Hercules hud laid down 
the reins of government, Coiistuutihc fled 
to Britain, to his father, tq escape the 
muchinutionb of Galeriuto After the 
death of his latliei , he vv as chosen cm|M*ror ( 
by the soldiery, in the year 30b*. Gule- # 
rius was very unwilling to allow him the 
title of Augustus, and gave him that of 
Casar only. Constantine, however, toot# 
possession of the countries which lujfl 
»M*cn subject to his fudier, Viz^ GatB, Spain . . 
and Britain, lie overcauce the ' Franks, 
who had formerly overrun the territory of 
Gaul, made prisoners of two of tneir 
leaders, followed diem over the Rhme ? eui> 
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nted and defeated shem. He Oak '&.- jWsiwd,-Wk!* tQ'exwtv 

rooted lib' anne against Maxentius,' who. lle diKilajrfi e a thefaad^ta^M* Wartert 
had joined - Mtotfmiaa against him. In and» ip dwrioutidn or thwa, 

the campaign id Italy, ha saw, it h said, he catMtoda new valuation- of estates tota 
a ^anting cross in the heavens, beneath taken- The state treasury ted always 


Hire 
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tigw mncatf (Under this sign thou shaft nals,; but Constantine 


himself appeared to lum r and commanded • don of their children* ‘ Death in prison, 
him to take for Ills standard an imitation he said, was a cruel punishment for the , 
of the fieiy cross which he had seen- He "'innocent, and an insufficient penalty for 
accordingly caused a standard to be made the. guilty ; he therefore ordered aU trials ‘ 
in this form, which was called the lab^r of prisoners to take place at oocol He 
rum. .Some days after 'this (Oct 27, 312),- forbade the use of unwholesome dun- 
he vanquished th? army of Maxentius, , geons and oppressive chains. The reason 
under the walk of Rome, and drove it which he assigned was, that it Was his 
into the Tiber. He t^en entered the city duty to secure the person of the accused, * 
in triumph, set at liberty ail whom Maxen- but not to ilijore him. He gave leave to . 
tius had unjustly imprisoned, and pardoned sick persons, widows and orphans, to ap~ 
all who had taken up arms against him. jjcnl from the local magistrates, and <e- 
He Was declared by thq senate chief Au- fused this privilege to their adversaries^ 
gpstus and* pontifex max mus. In the year It had heap customary for the lfeirs of 
313, together .with Licinius, he published a person deceased to divide his slaves - 
the memorable edict of toleration, in favor among them ; Constantine forbade the 
of the Christians. By this, every one was separation, in these cases, of husbands 
allowed to embrace ^be religion most from tlieir wives, and of* parents from 
agreeable to jus own mode or thinking, their children. Divorces had been very 
and all the property was restored t6 the com mop among the Homans, but he 
Christians, that had been taken from them made them much more difficult. To the 


during the persecutions. They were ateo 
made eligible to public offices. This 
edict marks the jmriod of the triumph of 
the cross and t)ie downfall of populism. 

' Constantine had married his daughter to 
Licinhis; but the latteP, jealous of his 
fame, conceived a mortal hatred against 


Christians he gave permission, not only to 
erect churches, but to be remunerated, 
’for the cost of them, from his domains.' 
Amidst all the cares of government and 
the orcuiation# of avar, he found leisure. 
r6 assemble the council of Arles, to put an 
end to the scliism of the Donatists. Tlie 


him, which he displayed by ]iersecutiiig uvumcnical council, held at Nice, in Bi- 
tlie Christians. Both emperors took uj> tliynia (q. v.), A. D. 325, was attended by 
arms, and met in Paniionia, A. D. 314. him k in jicrson. Nov. 2fi, 329, he laid tho 


Constantine, surrounded by bishops and foundations of a new capital of the em- 
ptiest#, besought flic assistance of the pirc, at Byzanrium, upon the Bosphorus, 
God of 'tho Christians ; while Licinius, ip Thrace. Tho* city of Byzantium had 


calling upon his MHitlisayers and ma- been almost entirely destroyed by Seve- 
gicians, relied upon tlie protection of their rus ; it was rebuilt by Coast&ntitie, en- 
godg. Licinius was defeated, hut the larged, and adorned with open squares, 
conqueror granted him peace. He, how- fountains, a circus and palaces, and called 
over, renewed hostilities, won vanquished by his own name. Hjglily favored by 
again, taken prisoner, and put to doathmt nature, it soon rivalled Rome herself. All 
Constantine's command. Thus tho luttcr tlie weulth of the empire was collected in 
ttecame, in #25, the sole head of the East- the East ; tliithcr the nations poured their 
cm and Western cin]>ires. His first and tribute and tbeir trade ; and Rome, the 
9 chief cares were tho establishment of anoicnt mistress of tlie world, sunk from 
peace and order, and tho propagation of Jut supremacy. Constantine divided tlie 
bis religion. Many beneficial decrees empire into tour parts, which weregov- 

* were proclaimed liv him. Among tlicse enied by four pretorian prefects. Those 
were those which abolished all the eslab- four parts contained 13 dioceses, each 

* lishmqpta ef dclmucbcry, ordered tho under the direction of a vicar, and the 
' children of die poor ty be supported at his * dioceses comprised 1 17 provinces. Con- 
expense, gav§ permission to complain of stantine contributed to bring much evil 
his officers, and promised that the empor- on the empire by employing mercenary ; 4 

* or would not only hear complaints, but * troops to guara die frontier; and the .' 
compensate the complainants ipr injuries legions which had occupied the fhmdem ^ 

vox.. 1ft. 33 





Mmm, p which to was induced hy Eu—exteWoflus Maearehe. aad-tto profound- 
amm' of.Mfcomedia ; and to bto-iJMAB.of hisYiews, appear* to deserve (he 
Shed Amy ' Catholic biatope. In the .Wpfam. 

‘fm 387, 'to fell «ck hi the, neighborhood; CoiuTAimtfe, grand-prince -of Ru*. ’ 
hbF iftt woedia, wne, baptized, and died. ria. . Constantine Caasarovitch Paulo- 
Mftor.a ‘reign of 31 Tear*. Constantine vitch, brand-prince of Russia. and second 
totnmittedtt groat political enror in divid* . eon of Paul I. Was born May 9, 1779. 


jhg his entire among his three sons, The characteristics, of this prince are, ac-' 
Constantino, Constanthis and .Constant tivity, energy, a rudeness often bordering, 
The condemnation of his son Crispin* upon barbarity, and a degree of personal 
who had been falsely accused by his step^ courage approaching to rashness. In 
mother of an attempt to seduce hem line . 1799, he distinguished himself, under Su- 
always been Considered a stain on his warroff, both as .a soldier and a com- 
memory. His zeal for Christianity ap-* mandcr. Paul I bestbweld upon him the 
pears to have been excited not less by the title CasarmUh as a reward for his sef- 
kaowtedge, that die religion which was vices. At Austerlite, in 1805, he distin- 
embraced by a majority of the inhabitants guishod himself by ids b&very, at tlie head 
o£thc Roman empire must prevail, and 'of the guards, after he had been betrayed, 
that, of couree, the strength of the govern- Ivy his courage, into a too hasty advance. 

& 1 • i II... . t i nm i». jfe t a _V. l. j » « 


znent must be increased by nrotecting it, In 1812, 13 and 1 14, be attended his 
than 'by a wish to apply ns consoling brother, the emperor Alexander, in all his 
powers to thenfrief of a heavy conscience, campaigns, lie appeared, at the congress 
He has been accused of inordinate ambn of Vietana, and received from the emperor 
taon, execs siv^ liberality, and an Oriental Francis’ the command of a regiment of 
fondness for parade. But be Was brave cuirassiers. He was afterwards employed 
at the liead of his army, mild and indul- in saperintending the affairs of the new 
gent in liis intercourse with his Subjects, kingdom of Poland. He was then sue- 
the favorite of his people, tlie terror of his cessively mode military governor and 
fries. In tlie year 332, he fought success- generalissimo of the Polish troops, and 
ftdly against tnfe Goths, who had already was present, as a deputy, at the hast diet. 


ftdly against thfe Goths, who had already 
experienced his power. His eldest son 
, gamed many victorias over them, and 
about 100,000 of tlie enemy perished by 
the sword or by hunger. Constantine 


generalissimo of the Polish troops, and 
was present, as a deputy, ju the last diet. 
He resided at* Warsaw in gictU splendor. 
By an imperial ukase of April % 1820, 
he was divorcedffroiii his wire, a princess 
of Coburg, who resides in Switzerland, 


made use of his advantages only to grant and was married, May 24, 1820, by per- 
them a favorable peace, upon terms mission of the emperor, to a Polish count- 


t item a lavoranie peace, upon terms mission of me emperor, to a ronan count- 
equally beneficial to himself. He took ess, Johanna Grudzinska, who was after- 
tins opportunity to rid his empire of a dis- wards honored with tlie tide of princess 
graceful tribute, which Ins predecessors of Lqmcz> from die name of some estates 
had {laid to these barbarians, and to in Mosovia, which were bestowed upon the 
secure his frontier upon the Danube, grand-prince. The title was to descend 
The .Sarmatians, who had been expelled to the children of the marriage. Before 
their country by the slaves whom they this marriage took place, it was decreed, 
had injudiciously armed against the Goths, by an imperial ukoie, that the children 
and who took refuge in his dominions, he of jmnecs, wiio were not related, by. die 
provided with Hinds in Thrace, Lesser nvtther’s side, to any reigning bouse, 
Scythia, Macedonia, and in Italy itself, should have no claims to die throne of 


He even .resolved, in hm 5tkh year, and Russia, in any case whatever. The prince 
Ini! a abort time before his death, to take had, during the lifetime of his brother 
le, field against the Persians. He r was* Alexander, renounced, in a secret instru-. 
ttd 'of the sciences, as welj, as of arms, ment, dated Jan. 14, 1822; all pretensions 
id .gave diem his protection. He read to the throne; notwithstanding which he 
luefi, and w^te nearly all his own let- was proclaimed enfperor, at Petersburg, 
ml ' In Eusebius we find many proofs in his absence, upon the decease of hw 


tfod .gave diem his protection. He read 
much, and w~jte nearly all his own let- 
term. In EuAebius we find many proofs 


$saf^n>ldgim have counted him among to adheio to his renunciation, his {/hunger 
the saints, and fix the 20th of May as his brother, Nicholas, "became* successor to 
feptifaL The Greeks and Russians ob- Alexander. The grand-prince was pm* 
s tfc*» k umn the 21st of the same month, ent at the coronation of his brother, at. 
AmPt all the writers who have attempt- Moscow, Sept 3, 1826. In 1829/ the 



to w$*A diainirtbetime s oi Ms l^lain^h ^ sea <rf i 
which^lmie to dwtingiihffA 'mhmaSh ^tkfmi^ m^^sUstM the*, 
^uttherudejamd saVage diameter eftbe v trta^% 
ruler. Whether this retirement v is in" lontf^df ^ 

consequence of a disagreement betwe6it\ In someWhgl %» the 

him and his brother, the emperor, nr not ' harberto the w& npta die 

precisely known. It is said, that Constant n sout^t ‘ Upon the firf 

tine will Kve, in fiitrne, in some place on ftoip ttys sea,, and w&fe WeripA m the 
the Rhine. V 

Constantine CoLcafct. (See Ctfwm.) ed, aifiisf7, aflerwartty 8lfc*r*vrf Whieh^ 
Constantinople (the city of Cpnstan- 4 wer& destroyed by an eartbq^ake in 
tine), called, by the Oriental nations. Cm- .1751 and 1 in 1766. In the ouaiter be- 
MtantinicLy by ibeTurks, htmnbol (that 3s, %mmi® po the arsenal, which extends 
a; n «» tv** by. the Walachians and around upon the Outejde of the' fresh W*- 


“into the 

Bulgarians, Zctngrifd ( royal city ), was built, 
by Constantine the Groat, on the site of 
the city of Byzantium, consecrated in the 
‘ year 330, and named, from tym. It was, 
till ,the year 1453, the capital and resi- 
dence of the emperors of the Eastland has 
been, since that thne, the capital of the 
Turkish sultans. This city has ’ been 
besieged $4 times, but taken only 6, 
vi£, by Alcibiadcs, Beverus, Constantine, 
Iiaudolo, Michael Paiecologus, and Mo- 
hammed. It lies in the government of 
Aumetia (Rofo-Ili), on the sea of Marmo- 
ra, and at the south-western opening of 


ter canal, are reckoned soito* portions of 
the city, which extend towards Galahd 
They ore comprehended under the name 
of Kassum PtiickL Here are the residence 
of the capudan pacha, the arsenal, £» j 
navy-yard, and the jprison of the galleya- 
Not frfr from this* is the bagnio, or prison of 
tlie royal slaves, who are cmcllykept tit 
hard lal)or in this swampy ptyce. The sub- 
urb of Galata, surrounded by a wall of its 

bur or stmfwMc^oi^^m^eBlack' 
sea, is of considerable size, contains many , 
large Ubuaes, and is the residence erf the 


the Thracian Bosphorus, which fieiHurates, 4 European merchants. Still farther, upon 

ri j* A r. l t i .i . t* _ m i. i * l j t 


Europe from Asia. It has a large and 
safe harbor. .The interior of the city hut 
ill corresponds to its noble uinphithaatricul 
ate and the splendor -of its pwsqucs and 
palaces. The streets are generally nar- 
row, d(rty and steep ; the houses, for the 
most part, low, and built of mud and wood. 
There is also a great want of open squares. 
The largest open ‘space is the Atmcidan, 
which is 250 paces long, 150 broad, and 
ornamented with an obelisk of granite 60 
ieet in height The air is healthy ; but 
from the neglect of all precautionary 
measures, the plague is brought hither 
from Egypt almost every year. The lieut 
of summer is moderated by the winds from 


the straits, lies Tophana, which, derives 
it* name from the cannorf-foimdery. Up- 
on the heights opposite Galata and To- 
ph&na lies the suburb of Peru, in whfch 
the European ambassadors reside. Not 
for from this is the open bunring-place, 
for Europeans; and upon the heights 
just by is the suburb erf St Demetrius^ 
inhabited, for the most part, by Greek*. 
If you sail towards the Asiatic side, you 
find, iu the middle of the strait, upon a 
rock, the town of Lcander, which^ is a 
sort of fortress and prison, "and has some 
cannon. Beyond it lies* the suburb jrf 
Scutari, also of considerable jn&gnitude. 
The fortification^ of Coustairanopie are 


the Black sea ; but these winds often pm- # unimportant A wall, provided with 548 
duce a chaiige from heat to cold, which is ' towers, partly of stone tmd partly of brick, 


very unpleasant The' .city, without in* 
eluding the suburbs, is about 11 or 12 
miles in circumferencp. Including the 
suburbs, it is alioui 55 miles in circuit 


which/ towards the land, is double, and 
bordered by a broad ditch, surrounds the 
whole city; Upon the aide towards the 
laiti, there are o gates ; upon .the sea. of 
The number of inhabitants in the city and # Marmora, 7 : and* as many as 13 upon the 
> suburbs is estimated, by Von Hammer, at harbor, besides numerous smaller ones. 
630,000 ; by others, at 1,000,000, of whom The suburbs are, for theanost part, open 

but some are surrounded by old walls, 
built by the 'Greeks and Genoese. The 
seraglio (q. v.) is a collection of dwellings 
baths, mosques, kiosks/goidens and §mm 
of cypress. To distinguish it fromthar, 
palaces, the Turks call it die PoRgainst 
roi, or imperial palace. To thecal copn-5 


over 200,600 are Greek*, more than 
•40,000 Armenian Christian^ mors tlian 
60,000 Jews, and the remainder Turks. 
Before, die last gretft fire, the city con- 
tained 80,000 houses. It has the form of 
a tpangle, widi bent sides and an obtuse 
.angle at the vertex. This vertex borders 







'M4 Sc-utari ; ww^tlionflrtt ’fs Buterfod by pillri® coveiedwith 

f^Ufi it borders upon the beautifUl environs * bte. In ti^ 'Vge cupola §m cotnpra- 
£ef ibe JtoUts of Coustandiiopte, 'and the hendeS 8 half cupolas. The jloor is oov- 
^sfouite aPTophaqat Pe^«M% which .erad with, porphyry, void .antique;; and 
\riseilkc lenfcte? on ttye rifle of the bjlte- rich carpet* From without, nothing is 
*;^mri|e pi it With its garden; it forms a* discernible but Unsightly mosses of build- 
.BtSecpy By itself, -and is surrounded by a ing; tho various irregular parts, of which 
^itigb wall; which is 'guarifcd by cannon it 1$ composed, have no symmetry; *hc 
.upon die side towards the strait , These dome alone rises majestically above it, 
• 4 ite discharged during the walks of the The 4 minarets, which were added by 8e- 


wufan, and also to celebrate occasions of 
. ^public rejoicing. 'Single discharges indi- 
cate the execution of i state-crirumafe within 1 
the walls of the seraglio. The chief en- 
trance; be/ore winch, upon the due sides is 
' the ancient cJiurcl^ of St. Sophia, and up- 
on die other a beautiful fountain. opens 
into the first court, wliiqli is irregular and 
badly paved, having on its left the mint, 
and "on its right die stables, together with 
a large hospital, mid other buildings. 

Here is also the royal mosque. At ‘die 
distance of about 1000 juices from the 
outer gate is the secoifd. It is. like the 
.first, guarded by cmridschis , and* knife to a 
eceoiqT court, tunaupr,' hut mom elegmit 
, them the first. The edifices by which it 
Is surrounded are not of uniform height, 
and are, in port, ornamented with colon- *gnany earstvansarii^; a i* chematiea] 
Hades. In thy^oentre of the court it a nautical school ; Turkish, Jewish ara 
beautiful fountain, summnded hv ry jin ws 
and wild mulberry-trees. The nwsr im- 
portant of the edifices comprised in this 
Ttfttirt is the di\an. To thi* succee ds tlie 
'third comtjnto which Turks only arc ad- 
mitted, and nope, even of these,* who do 
not belong to the court, or are not espe- 
cially commanded to enter. The anihuN-a- 
dors pass, by a covered wa\, fioni the 
divan to the nudk'nce-chundier of the siH- 
tajj, which is m the real hcmdio, and is a 
splendid apartment, although small and 
dark. Beyond this lie the apartments of 
the sultan and his wives, into which i» is 
not allowable to cuter: Extern mPy are 
4 discoverable a mimlier of large, irregular 
edifices, which a*.* surmount* d by cupo- 
flw , covcml with lead. Besides this 
chief seraglio, there jg also, in the centre 
of the city, the EtH Skrai, built liy Mohan i- 
inyd ,11, uf which are shut tip*thc wites 
and slaves of thq deceased sultans, who 
hgve. however, the privilege bf marrying 
ted leaving it, if they choose. The injm- 
lb& of mSum* and mosques in Conmii- 


Ikn II, stand insulated, have each a dif- 
ferent form, aud resemble Gothic towerh. 
Next to this in celebrity, are the mosques* 
of Selim, Mahmoud, Achmet, Soliman, 
the sultana Valide, tlie mother of Molmm- ■ 
mod VI, amlidf Bajazetl JThere ore 50Qti 
oratories (metfiehkds), t tenlcs 23 Greek, 
3 Armenian, T Russian, and 9 Catholic 
churches ; l!|0 public batlis ;< 11 academics, 
in which lfiOO young Tqrks arc Educated 
at the sultan’s expense, for the future ser- 
vice of the church and tftute ; 518 high 
establishments for education { medrest ), ui 
which tlie pupils arc ' supported and in- 
structed gratis: 1300 chiluren’s schools; 
13 public libraries, none of which, how- 
ever, contains over 2000 moiluscripts, and 
mu u* ant printed books. Then* arc, also, 
a r /thematieal a, id 
and At- 

mcnian print ing-oftiew.; nhdagreat num- 
Iht nf«.co(li*c-houbes, ornamented in the 
Chinese sryle, and singularly jmintod, in 
which people of #11 classes , mix togethtT, 
many of w hom smoke, in tlie course of tho 
day. 30 or 40 pipes of tobacco, am I drink. - 
as many cii|»s*of coffee. To the clans uf . 
public house s Ik* long, also, the teriak-hane, 
or opium-hootlm, where, die guests general- 
ly assemble in the owning, chew ( thur 
pii!-» of opium, drink a glass of cold watci, 
juid await the intoxicating results, The 
manufactories siqqily morocco, cotton, wlk 
and linen cloths, carpus, harness poclcei- 
IsMiks, arms of various aorta (Including 
hows and arrows), gold, silver, and em- 
broidery. Thera is*iio want of iher*-, 
stoiu' -cutters, jewbllcrs, flt«c. Trade is 
chiefly conducted in the kbrfns and lw- 
znrs. * In tlie latter are to bo foimd mor-» 
chanta fniiu all parts of the Turkish do- 
n unions. These tears are largo buildings 
of Stone. Om* of them, tlie Mtsr chartwk , 
or Egypuan market, contains goods from 
Cairo, especially minerals and medicincH. ‘ 
, amounts to near 500. Among* Other parts of the tear are occupied by 
. tbese, the oldest and most remarkable )* jewellers -and booksellers, wlio keep for 
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^frnner cbmich of St. Sophia, founded 
' ^^sthiian. which is 270 toot in length by 
j^^'jhreadtfL No one, who is^nof a 
gn, can enter this without express 


sale Tnrkirii, Ponte and Arabian manu- 
scripts For tftic moat part, particular ar-, 
k tiele« are to be. found in fiorticular streete : 
thus the dealers in fiqs, tho ghoe-maker% 




order committed within the walk The 1 
buildings art) all firo-proof; and-are the 
places where wealthy Turks deport their 
most valuable property, and where sales 
by w auction ^are held.* The churskis are 
pscd for the retail trade. These ore an 
immense assemblage of shops, where qjl 
die different trades are earned 'on/ and 
almost every tiling requisite for food, 
clothing or furniture may be purchased. 
These endless rows of shells along qach 
side of a covered street, wherein the arti- 
cle is often manufactured as well as sold, 


v repnSty haidhrcmi^v^ If those; who ' 

* havevnot enjbyec^it timmpoitmg fc, aet- 

♦ domNifleddrp the Turks, ‘except in the 
*case of women a short time after confine- 
ment. j\nitmg the .European nation^ 
the Italians* Russians, Engfish find French 
fall called Franks) are tbqst wftichtfatfe' 
mb the mast in the neighohrhoqd[;hf 
Constantinople lie Eyoub, a %om% dr, 
rather, a suburb of the city, with a tfqm 
in which the new sultan Is 'pubfic^^faoan 
with his sword, which* is equivalent* tdh 
the ceremony of coronation; Buyukdexp; 1 




jects, and the motley tinting of purchasers 
is amusing and instructive. Sedate Turks, 
saturnine Armenians, swaggering Ghuli- 
vonjis, $aucy Franks, thin-bearded Arabs, 
, Boetanjis, with thejr long-tailed scarlet 
cape, dervishes, crowned with dirty caps, 
that look like extinguishers, arc all crowd- 
ed together, eich driving his own bargain, 
and betraying, by his physiognomy and 
gestures, die characteristics of his railing, 
nation and habits. Constantinople, be- 
sides the' many splendid and spheious 
mosques with which it is adorned, can 
boast of hospitals, alnls-housrs, schools, 
colleges and public libraries, such as rival 
die rich institutions founded by the caliphs 
of Bagdad and Cairo, and surjmss any now 
existing in othor parts of die Mohammedan 
world. The Turkish baths contain three 
spacious apartments, one within the other, 
paved with marble* and lighted by holes 
in the dome above, filled with colored 
glass. In the first chamber, die atten- 
dants prepare thi linen and other articles 
used bv the bather*#. In the second, die 
visitors undress, and fasten round difir 
waists a diin covering, which hangs down 
to 'the ankles. They f then enter t^e 
diirtl room with high wooden clogs on 
their feet, to protect 'them from the floor, 
which is heated by vapors fropi a cal- 
dron immediately beneath. The liather 
* is stretched out upon a raised platform, 
and the attendant scours him well with 
cold ' and warm water, rubbing him with 
‘ heffeh-kUy a perfumed saponaceous earth. 

rfumhers of persons of the some se&batbe 
. together, but every thing is conducted 
.with the strictest regafti to decency. The 
baths are open to women in the day-time, 
and to men at night. A clean shirt is 
thrown over the bother, and a handker- 
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of die ambassadors in summer, ,but at'/ 
present deserted, on account of the ufi-f 
wholesOmencss of the air ; Fondukli, with' 
a fortress; Dulmoch Bocktsphe (the gar- * 
den of melons); an imperial palace," in 
the Chinese style ; Bescnicjpasch, a town ■; 
containing an imperial summer palace, it 
great part of which was burnt in l&I6r 
A pano&nm of die city, taken upon the 
spot bv Pr&vot, was exhibited in raris, in- * 
1825, by Rotiiay. (dee Dardanelles^ 

CONSTANTLVOP LE. GENERAL COUNCILS ' 

of. These include the second, fifth, dxth, 
the Triillan and die sevendi. The sec- 
ond was convoked by Theodosius the i 
Great, in 381; to put doWn the. enemies 
of the Nicene creed (see Creeds), who k 
had already been restrained by his decrees. 
150 Oriental bishops, assembled for that 
purpose, condemned the Arians of all par- -', 
ties, together with, other heretics, and, in% * 
supplement to die creed above-mentkiped^ , 
jtiey decided that equal honor was due-to k 
the Holy Ghost as to the Father and die 
Son, with a view of recalling to the ortho- 
dox faith the Macedonians or Pneumatom- ’ 
achkts, who had adopted the Alien doe- 
trine of the inferiority ofthe Holy 'Spirit. 
These, howeVer, separated from die couli- * 
oil, and suffer'd themselves to be declared 
heretics. The ordinances of this council 
made die irisJkSp of, Constantinople next 
in rank to th^f bishop of Rome, and ,cora- 
mittdd die disputes of their bishop to 
the decision of die empdror. Theooosiui ; 
confirmed the decides of the council, and 
even procured them authority in the West. 
The Greek churefy toq|t advantage of $e 
circumstance that the Holy Ghost was 
declared to f&oceed only from the Father, 
to set uiitheir claims to ordiodoxy ‘against v 
the Catholics. The fifth general c<#inO 


fodcckkfoe dispute of . the thirer 

die bisljpM Thdodtorc of. 
V; Wbjpaptat&b Thb&oret, and Ibol of&lfc* . 

1 Wore susjKjcfed of Nestorianktn, , 
,; ^nd declared heretics by the council. The 
lfiS? bishops, nearly all from the EaaL who 


. •* Were, assembled pit this meeting, excluded 
from tbeir communion the Roman. bishop 
N.Yirfrilius, who would not unconditionally 
^ cotadchin fow thira chaptew, and witli him 
many divines, even some that were dead j 
;• lor example* Origen. They were only the 
contemptible organa of the schdeless zeal 
' ,of Justinian. The sixth council, licit} in 
GSO, by the order of the emjieror Constan- 
tine, in the Trullhp place (so called on 
account of its vaulted roof), by 1tX> bisJi- 
. op, of whohrtlie legate of the Roman 
. bishop Agatlio had the greatest influence , 
, condemned the doctrines of the Monnihe- 
lites, and declared their leaders heretics. 
Rejecting the Bible. in id reason, the} pro\ - 
■ ed, from the fathers, tjnit Christ aeV'd not 
' merely with ope will, which the Monoth- 
elites maintain od, but with both a divine 
and a human will, in accordance with Iih 
‘ two natures. Among tlic couficniiied 
Monothdites was Honoring tin* predeees- 
* sor of Agatbo. As those two eomieiU 
.itiade-no ilcw cCclesbst*eal laws, the uii- 


^ognosf: 1!$© division of the Mann info 
foa» tagpm ip ancient titneg, It ig 
.;{fl^ duit th6 imte of several ffyxs into t 
.eortsfeltytoti, to which the name of some 
animal j parjw or inanimate object k 
, given, muetbe entirely artutruy, mace tfe 
"scvertil pointefthe stars) may be united in 
a hundred different ways, just rug imagina- 
tion 'directs $ for instance, the best known 
of ail the constellations, the Great Roar, dr 
the Wain, might jystt as wdll be made to 
represent a great Variety of other things. 
It is enough that astronomers know what 
is meant by a certain constellation, so as 
to understand each other. The division 
of the heavens pito constellations is like 
the dhision of a classic into pages and 
paragraphs. Ludwig 1 dolor’s T/qhrra7i- 
vug fiber din Ursprung und die Btoku- 
fung dcr Stcrhnatiitn, Berlin, 1809 (In- 
quiry into Ujlc Origin ahd Meaning of the 
Names of the Stars, hy Louis h Icier ),w a 
work of great interest. Tim ancient divis- 
ions pf the constellations have been retain- 
ed by the modem*, with the addition of 
such* ass have, been newly discovered. 
When and where the tii'stSromtoUations 
wore formed is not known. It is very 
prubublc that some of the most remark- 
ahle collection* of stars, such OiCliark^V 
'Wain, the Pleiades, Orion, &a, were form- 


• peror Justuiitui II. m “2. again sumrnnu- 
•’ «I a general council, winch, than the pur- 
pose of the meeting to supply the-delects 
of the fifth and sixth, was calk'd the rpcitri- 
sexta t and, because' it was held again in 
the Trullan palaee, the TnfUnn count <1 ; 
but it irf not uijmU'rod mnnug tJje eoun- 
cils of Constantinople. It confirmed the 
decrees of the previous sessions, mid •!•- 
stituted rigid laws for the clergy : among 
them were those fixing the mnk of the 
'patriarchs and the pcrmis&iou of marriage 
to priests, which were so offense e to 
die Latin church, that she rejected all the 
decrees of this council ; but, in the Groek 
church, they archill valid. The vevnth 

1 ecclesiastical council, wbi* h was lie Id, in 
751, in Constantinople, hy JEW bishops, w as 
, not attended nor acknowledged by the 
Latin clergy. This Council eoiidomrtod, 

. with die utmost severity, tfuNvorshippei* 
.of images, many of whom were put to 
1 death in consequence. But the decrees 
of fofe council lost all their validity in eon-* 
aequfertCB of foe subsequent decrees of the 
. . council of Nice in 7p7. , (See Iconoclasts). 

Constellations are the groups into 
Which attronOmers have divided the fixcil 

* Stefa, and which have received nam$s for the 
convenience of description and reference. 


ed in|t) constellations, and had names 
given them, in tojy early «gos. fc?ome. of 
them, l»y their difierent appearances, sene 
to mark out the different ^seasons of the 
year, ami, on that ncrownt, were not only 
eniindered as*n kind of direetojT for the 
cuii'iuem* incur of ploughing, stowing, *wd ' 
other operations of huslsindiy, but wer** 
nisi logawied as having a great infill* iv** 
m* the temperature of the air. and the 
fertility of the earth. Hence, from their 
•bring signs, jwnitf mg ouf the times of the 
year when heat or t*oM, dryness or mois- 
ture, predominated, they wen* regarded ns 
t!i«* cause** of the^e states of the aiimw- 
[djere. They were uJsn imagined to ha\ -* 
dominion over mine mis Vcgctnliltw and 
anmiak; over the ismiprnxSons, eoiujfme ‘ 
t*ous, luid even the distKisirioiis of man- 
kind. This opinion obtained* credit the 
more easily, as the sun, moon, plaiietH.aiM 
stars v^i*re % ls*lieyed to lie of a divibe na- 
ture, insomuch that some .purports con- 
ceived tlmt they wore inhabited by an in- 
ferior kind jpf ileities who governed their 
motions, ami directed their influences ; 
while otlievH thought that foey were am- . 
inak, each of which had a living soul , 
and others again aumioscd that they were 
animated by a part of foe aubfctance of the 1 

'* i 



fiunr&ne 'BeitS# ®»ch of th^ab^W. x . 

led mankind to pay them, a «opt of M- the fafo*frg;~-l ?ke twjsbre «gw-(^ 
grows worehjp. Th*. Egyptians drvnftd the xoMe($et 'Etfotkl Twenty-or* 
the heamm' into several regions, whieh coestethtfiosa fawn in tne noithmi herti 
/they called the stations or, mth»<utl of: wphere— the Grtafftaar (UrUt Mtjor, the 
then- gods. They woreliinpOd the heaven- . Wain),flie Lildi 'Bear (Una Mkm\ Ter- 

• dy’bomeS) and more.eepecinJJy the sun and , setu, • the «* n ■- 

moon, which they called their great gods , Andh 
denominating the sun Osiris, and the Head' 


moon Isis. They also imagined that they 
found- in various animals some qualities 
corresponding to the iftotions, .appearances 


or influences of th<* sun, moon, and some 
of the stars ; hence they were induced not ^)hin, tho Eagle (Aqmta)! 


Cepbmxk Cassiopeia, 
r egasus, Eduultis (HpraeV 
me Triable, the .Wagoner (Amt 
»), Itodtes, the* Northern Crown (Corona 
Jmmtis), .Ophiufebus, the Serpent {fSb--* 
perdarius), Hercules, tfiefAwow (Sagittal 
the Lyre, the Swan (CygnusX, tho Dot- 
3. Fifteen con- 



nominate die constellations - from them. 
The Greeks, who learned astronomy of 
tiae Egyptians’, retained several of their, 
‘figures, as the ram, the bull, tlao dog, &c., 
but accommodated almost all of them to 
the fiihulous history of their gods and he- 
roes, wlw>m they placed among the stars. 
The Romans imitated them, and the i>oeta 
of Inith nations have given us wild and 


/or), the Little Dog (Cams Minor), Hydra* 
the Cup (CratxrV the Crow (ConwA.the 
Centaur, the Wolf(2>upii*),the Altar (•&*), 
the Southern Fish' (F»c& Australis), ^foo * 
Argo, the Southern Ctown (Corona Ays- •• 
tratis). Tlie poets of antiquity very inge- / 
niously connected the most popular fsmm 
of mythology with the different constefla- 
tions. Some bf the constellations, how* 


romantic fables about the origin of the * ever, have been changed*; and even the 
constellations, probably delved from the 
hieroglyphics of the Egyptians and ’trans- 
mitted, with some altcrartunn, than them 
to the Greeks. Many of the figures that 
occur among our present coiiMcllutions 
wen* originally Egyptian. The* names 
which the Cliinese and Japanese gi\e to 
the groups of stars foriyins our constella- 
tions are very different from those wh^h 
Wo ha\o given them. Some \mbiuns, * Lizajrd, the Little Triangle, Cerberus, and 


ancients sometimes added flew ones, 
such m the Hair of Berenice (China Bert- 1 
niccs), and the AntinofU. Much stftl re- 
mained for modern astronomers to do. 
lieveliiis introduced the twelve following 
new constellations the Shield of Sobi- 
esky, the Squirrel, Camelopardalus, the 4 
Sextant, the Greyhounds, the Little Lion, 
the Lynx, the Fox and the Goose, foe 


too, though they received Un*ir astronomy 
from the Creeks, changed tho names of 
foe* constellations, from a superstitious no- 
tion, that it was unlawful to draw any liti- 
inun figure. The zeal of some Christian 
idiiloSophcrs lias induced them to endeav- 
or to drive tlu* heathen deities and heroes 
from the *kies. The venerable Bede gave 
the names of the twelve ayiostles to the 
twelve signs of the zodiac. t Judas Schil- 
Jerms, in HM7, completed the reformation, 
and gave Scripture name?* to all thet^rn- 
stellutions in the heavens. Wcigehna, 
proli*wor of mathematics in the university 
of Jena, made a new order of constella- 
tions, converting the firmament into h 
ralvm herah&cum, and introducing the 
arms of all the princes of Europe among 
the constellations. The more intelligent 
astronomers, however, never approved of 
innovation, tweause it tended to introduce 
confusion info the saience. The old con- 
stellations, therefore, are, for the most port, 
still retained. Ptolemy enumerates, in liis 
Almagest, forty-eight Constellations, which 


Mons M .Vilnius. When tlie European? 
began to navigate tlie southern hemi- 
sphere, many new stars of course appeared 
to them, which they never had seen in 
Europe. Thus twelve new constellations k 
were added in the 16th ceiitmy — the Jn~ 
diiuis, Crane, Phoenix* Fly,* Southern 
Triangle, Bird of Paradise, Poaoick, *. 
American Goose, Hydros or Water-Snake, 
Sword-Fish, Flying-Fish, Chaonglepn. 
Halley, m 1675, during his stay at St. 
Helena, added foe Royal Oak (Rebisr 
Carolinum) ; and Larnilfe, in 1750, duimg < 
his stay at die cape of Good Hope, added 
fog fourteen following : — Officina Sculp- 
toria, Fornax Chcmica, Horologium, Re-- 
ticulus Rhomboid Alis, Eqimleus Pictorius, 
Cafla Praxitelis, Pyxis Nautica, Octans ,f 
lladleiauus, Machina Pneuinatica, Cm*i- 
nus (the Cohipass), Quadra Euclidis, Tel- 
escojxj, Microscope, and Table Mountain, 
To these have been added the Lapland * 
Reindeer, the Hermit, the Brandenburg - 
Sceptre, tlie Telescope of tierachel, foe ' 
Sliield of Poniatowsky, or Tauros Ponies 
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wwjjkyj' die .Honor of Frederic, end 
odtaptfi rhich cannot well be enumerated 


a couectMm pr bQetotiaatida! la \ti arid* re. 
fnifetioijs amJM efitmeouslyto Clement 


kri as .their names have not been eano- ' 1 - Their ’cmiiepts betray axltt(er origin. 

ticated by ah nations. Thus tfle profeasore ^ ^ ' ‘ 

• ^ef Leipric made of a part of Orion the 
Constellation of Napoleon, but it did not 
copie into .use. The different stars of a 
consteUation are marked by Greek letters. 

Several have also particular names. They 
.ore also divided according to their npjw* 

„ rent magnitude ; thus we speak of stare of 
'the first, second iuid tliird, up to the sixth 
magnitude. The last are the smallest visible, 
to the naked eye. One of the tast works 


No lather oflhe church, before the 4th ' 
oentuiy, mentions them. Epiphamtis is' 
the first who speaks of them as*a genuine 
work of tiie apostles, ^though he does hot 
pretend to* deny the doubts which many 
persons' entertained respecting their genu- 
ineness The Trullan council (OO^consid- 

ed the rollccdoB. oh account of the inter- 
polations which it had experienced.* Most 
{notably this collection was made in the 
* op astrognosy," in the present state of this * third century, and compounded of regu-, 
science, is Bede’s Meriting zur Kenntniss Rations already existing, and others invent- . 
des gestimten Hwunels , Pth ed. Berlin, <xi by the compiler, wlio was an adversary 


1823, with plates (Guide to the Knowledge of the Gnostics, (q. v.) But it is still very 
On the subject of dubious whether the collection, wliich we 
have at present under tlie above name, 


of the Stairy Heavens). 
rhe |t constellations, ana nstrognosy of the 
ancients, the same author lias written, in 
ImjPtoUvueus, Beobachtung und Btschrei- 
bung der Gestime , Berlin, 1795 (Ptolemy, 
OWrvatlon and Description of the Stars). 
(For information respecting celestial 
globes, see Glotye.) 

Constituent Assembly ; the first con- 
vention of the delegates of the French 
nation, (June 17, 1789), consisting \>f GOO 
deputies of the third estate, 300 of the 
nobility, and 300 of the clergy. The fa- 
mous oath tpken'in the tenuis court, June 
20, 1789, not to dissolve until they tad 
completed a constitution lor their country', 
is one of the noblest displays of the spirit 
of a nation taut on recovering and secur- 
ing its liberty. (tfee France.) 

Constitution, in medicine ; the general 
condition of the body, ns c\ hired by the 
peculiarities in tin* jierfbimanee of its 
functions: 6udi are the peculiar predis- 
position to ’certain diseases, or liability of 
particular organs to disease N tlie varieties 
in digestion) m muscular power and mo- 
rion, in sleep, in the appetite, &u\ Some 
marked peculiarities of constitution ar$ 
observed to ta accompanied w itii certain 
external ehamctflk, such us a particular 
color and texture of the skin, and of the 
’hair, and also with a ^cuharity of form 
apd disposition of mind; all of whjc(i 
have been observed from the earliest tithe, 
and divided into classes, and , \\lricb re- 
vived nameh, during the prevalence of the 
humoral pathology, that they still retain. 
(Bee Tenfvramrni*) 

'Constitution, in the Roman church ; 
a. decree of the pope in matters of doc- 
trine. In France, however, this name 
has been applied, by way of eminence, to 
the* famous bull Unigenitus. (q. v.) — 
«dpoi fto&c constitutions is the name given to 


is the same mentioned by tlic fKtbcrs of 
‘the church. The Cutholics themselves 
are suspicious of them. The Dktvmnmn 
de T biologic says of them, Ces Constitu- 
tions pretenducs aposioliques sentept, dans 
plusieurs endroitSy Vdriamsme, renfirment 
des anarftronismes ft des ’ opinions singu- 
lars sur plusieurs points de lA religion. 

Constiti thin ; the fumlaniental law 
of a state, whether it lie a written instru- 
ment of a certain date, as that of the l\ 
States, nr an aggregate of laws und usage's 
wliich have taeii formed in the course of 
ages, like the English constitution. 1. Con- 
stitutions, according to iheir origin or their 
fundamental principle, , may be divided 
mto 3 classes 1. those established bv tlic 
sovereign power ; 2. those formed by 
contracts between nations and .certain in- 
dividual^ whom they accept as sovereigns 
on condiuon of, their complying with the 
terms of die contract ; 3. those formed by 
a compact tatween different sovereign 
poweis. 1. The first c4uss may ta again 
divided into, a. constitutions established In 
a free sovereign people for their own reg- 
ulation — the only ones which rest on a just 
arii] philosophical bask (although such ns 
arc embraced in the\ther descrijitions 
may ta the last which circumstances will 
allow in given coses) ; of this sort are the 
constitutions of the U. States ; and, h. such 
as have taen, in souiq instances, gnmtftd 
by the plenary power of absolute mon- 
orehs to their subjects, and which, in the* 
oiy, are the voluntary gift of duj, tanefi- 
cence of the ruler. These are called, by 
the French, constitutions odroytos,* from 
ortrotitr, to grant Sfleh an iNstrument is 
die French Charity wliich commences wjth 
the words Nous axons volontairemem et 
par litre extract de noth autoriti royale 
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a nos sty as, etc, *.-xne wccna greet claos Swiajcojaederatwo 
of constitutions mentionwd above' includes - the V. State* at A 
such as have been formed by a contract ‘diflfehKE states mil 
between the future niler and fiie people. < proceeded, & point 


V ; -j 

sotted 


These are mutually landing on each 
as long as the other fulfils his duty. 

_ fl<k<Swia id til n l?n MAI 


pie, of thett 


*t The (xmetitution of>' 
America, akknigh the * 
Q themselves sovereign, 
t of Act, from the geo- * 
es collective^, 88 is ap- 


veiy beginning of the in-* 
in a great degree, is tlie English' constitu-'^struraent, which. is in these words — ** wp, 
tion. And a constitution octroyte partakes the people of the CJ. States,” 'and not a We, 
much of the nature of a compact, as soori the states.” Moreover, it can escape no 
as the people have sufficient spirit and one’s oliscrvation, that the congress, estah 
sense of justice to prevent it from being lished by 1 this constitution, has -rights $i*i 


much of the nature of a compact, as soori 
as the people have sufficient spirit and 
sense or justice to prevent it from being 
infringed or abolished, and, asserting the 
natural rights of men, whbse rulers exftt 
only lor their benefit, avow that they will 


only lor their benefit, avow that they will 
submit to the government only as long os that die constitution, in short, unites 431 
die government observes the constitution, the states into one nation, the government 
In (act, a constitution octroy h, in any case, being called, by all parties, die ’national 


rnirraswi: 


a compart, proceeding, as it does, from virtually distinct from each other never 
the wants of the times and the demands would, however' closely confederated, «J- 
of the people, and expressing the intention low a government, jiarticularly a nation - 
of the ruler to observe certain rules, which al goyemment, to lie established over 
these wants and demands proscribe, themselves. It seems, therefore, t that the , 
Where wotrlil bp its vqluc, how could it constitution of the I T . States is more thhn 
be regarded as a fundamental 1ji\n , eon- a mere compart between independent 
trolling the operations of ‘the government, jiowers, yet less than the simple ronstitu- , 
if it were liable to lie abolished at an) tion of an undivided nation : it ought rath- 
ruonfi'nt, at the pleasure of the sovereign ? er to b<* considered as forming one whole*’ 
Tliat ttye monarch actixl from compulsion with the different constitutions of the 
in granting the constitution, only jirorrs states, wliirh have given up to the gen-t 
that the character of the times made it end gmermneiit rno^t qf the rights of 
indispensable. The Trench ultras an* ‘sovereignty, us that of making’ war and ' 
grievously mistaken, when they pretend peace, coining, S:c* II. In regard to po- 
fliat the king may abolish the Churll 1m*- litiral principles, constitutions are, l.demo- 
rause lie 1 gnmted it. It i« not the words . cratic, when the fundamental law guar- 
with which it is prefaced, hut the circutu- antics to every citizen equal rights, j»n>- 
stanccs under which it wnsjpvrn. ilun ure tcction, and ]>articipation, direct or indi-.. 
to determine its character, it was grunted rect, in the government, such as the 
to satisA the demands of the French jieo- constitutions of the U. States, and of some 
pie, and us a pledge for tlie security of cantons of Switzerland. * 2. Aristocratic, 
their liberties ; and a> long as they hoirl to when the constitution establishes privileg- . 
the grftnt, it is iui|Missible for the ruler to ed classics, as the nobility and clergy# and 
recall it. Such a constitution, therefore, intrusts tlie government entirely to diem, 
may lie conritlriftl as resting virtually* on or allows them a very disproportionate . 
a comjiact.* <i Some constitutions an' * share in it. Such a constitution was that 
coiiijwct* In'twecn several sovereign pow- of Venice, and such still Are those of some 
ere. Such was the constitution of the * i«' or m «re p^cular inforflUition respecting tlve 
German empire, and that ol the virfed constitution of the r States* f we would refer the 

reader to \h& Federalist, the contemporaneous e\- 
M If we consider strictly thc'oiigm of tlie two position of this instrument, by s*ome of the ablest 
great division* of constitutions wediall find that men concerned in Us preparation. The Yi/nr of 
iliey all recognise the sovereignly of the people, the ^Constitution i of the l fttaUs of Amenta. (,y 
They an*, a* we have s.ud, established eitjier by William Kavs Uv Philadelphia, 1859, contains a • 
the people themselves, oi l>\ a cnntijact between lucid eiqdanafion of us principles, and has been, 
the people and thf'ir fiiture niler, or are granted by as well as the Federalist, introduced, as a text- 
thc ruler, hi the first c.usc, the constitution is a booh, mto some of the American colleges. The 
direct emanation from then sovereign j»ower. In Elementary Catechism of the Constitution of One 
tin* second coxc? it is no less so , 1 <h they confer the O &tnte$, Jor the Use of Schools, by J. A. Stans, t 
rights gf sovereignty, which thev raukl not do nil- burv, Boston, 1828. exhibits the pniictplqs of tljc 
less they possessed them* In tlie third case, the constitution in a way to make them easily re- 
constitution, ns%rc huva said, ts virtually a coin- telligible. and would prove a usoltil guide to a for- * 
pact. and. at* such, recognises the independence of ciguer desirous of obtaining a general insight into 
the contracting parties, and admits tljet tin? people, the constitution, without the" trouble of mucU v 1 
collectively, have no superior t ‘study. * * 
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th|it governments arc Instituted for foe 


ft mixed character. To this latter division 
tfefemg some monarchical constitutions, 
v ; /whieb. recognise, the existence of a king 
Whose power is modified by other branches , 

government of a more or lesspopular .rights to every citizen; and that constitu- 
\ oast. The English constitution Ijelongs to tions, therefore, arc essential, as assign- 
j- this division. It has often been called a 
1 mifcture of democracy, aristocracy and 


fore of nations m founded on lib , 
justice; that liberty and justice imp 
straints on rulers, and' the security t 


mg to every branch of government it$ 
powers and limits, protectmg against ag- 
gression, and ascertaining the purpose* 
for which die government exists, and foe 
rightsNwIitch are guarantied to every chi- 
Zf p. It would lie, perhaps, interesting, if 
tvy had room enough, to give a sketch of 
the most celebrated arguments against 
constitutions ; but tlio substance of them 
amounts to this, that states and nations 
resemble families, the monarchs being in 
the place of the fathers ; that the father of 
n family 1ms a divine right to govern bis 
family, and provide for his children, ac- 
cording to liis dif eretiou, find tluit a family 
would lie hi a most unfortunate condition, 
classification. 1. Some allow the people’ in which, to prevent quarrels and discon- 


y monarchy; but, in fact, even the represen 
* "tation of the comfiions of that country is, in 
; a great measure, under the control of the 
privileged orders, so that the government 
' ‘ fells, almost entirely, into dm hands of thV 
aristocracy, and tittle of’ die democratic 
element is’ visible. III. The forms of 
government, established by the various 
constitutions, afford a ground of division 
important in some respects; and, lastly, 
lV r . The principle on winch a constitution 
establishes the representation, dr the w ay in 
which foe people participate in the gov- 
ernment, furnishes an important means of 


to partake in the government, without 
representation. This is the case in sev- 
eral of the suikll Swiss cantons, in which 
die whole jieople assemble and legislate*. 
*lt is obvious that such a constitution can 
operate only where the number of citizens 
is very small, and, even then, it will lie, 
almost always, •objectionable. e J. Some 
are of a Representative character; that is, 
all the citizens do not tuke an immediate 
part in the government, but act by their 
representatives. Constitutions < if this sort, 
a. either establish *a general and equal 
representation, thqse of the (’.twites ; 
or, b . connect the right of representation 
with particular estates (q. v.) and cor|>ora- 
tions. The term reprtsoitntivt constitution 
is frequently applied exclusively to the 
fornipr by way of eminence. A, great 
desideratum, in these times of fiohticul 


tenf, the fuller should lx* obliged to refer 
to a written instrument, in which tiic du- 
ties of every inetnlier of the houscltoki 
were laid down. The comparison of a 
state to a family has. come to' our timeK, 
from ages when the principles of govern- 
ment were little understood, when man- 
kind was gaining political cx|h»rience at 
a deaii. rate, and when die whole subject 
of government was very ill defined, be- 
cause the generals principles of die subject, 
and tiie limitations of the different branches 
of the adiiuikisttation, were not, mid, per- 
hu|»s, could Aiot be clearly understood. 
In regard to those times, the. comparison 
of the head of a govemtm a nt to a father 
may lx* excused. Biifc m times like the 
present, after so ’much e.\jM*rience,so many 
examples, so much investigntjou into the 
nature of governments, nothing but nar- 
agi tation, is a digi’-st of all gon>titutioiiA, ' row-minded prejudice, vvilfbl iierveivioii 


existing and abolished, a codi r ronMutio - 
nutty, exhibiting all the ditfe*vnt trials, 
Which men iiavWnude, to provide for their 
permanent security and welfare. The 
only attempt to execute such a work, as 
for as our knowledge extends, has lieen 
made in die German language — IMe £u- 
rop&ischen Conslitutionm Leipsir, * 1817. 

' Though a grtat f>art of Eurojfr is engaged 
in a controversy on the subject of consti- 
tutions, — the people desiring them, the gov- 
ernments resisting their wishes, and nfcr- 
ceniuy writers attacking and vilifying their 
advocates, — it would be ridiculous for us to 
enter into an argument in defence of the 
advantage and necessity of constitutfons, 
since every one of our reader* is convinced 


of* reason, or degraded servility towards 
the powers that be, eon lay down such a 
principle. No comparison*, probably, law 
doW more mischief, than foe one alluded 
to, liecause it fiervcrts foe very principles * 
and elements of the subject to bo eluci- 
dated. No two things can be inoredifler- 
ent than a state and a fiunily. The ruling 
principle of foe latter is love, forbearance 
and kindness; that of foe former, stem 
justice, strict adherence to strict law. A 
fmnily t is composed *of parents and chil- 
dren, bound together by foe ties of Mural 
affection, and foe claim qf -infancy on 
manhood for protection. A state is cone, 
posed of men comparatively unconnected 
and independent families arc united by 
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nature, states bjrbw. How tihfertiUHtfe 
would' be a family in which every mem* 
ber should iirtist, obstinately, on his right! 
How unfortunate hare been those nations/ 
which have left every thing to the kind* 
ness and paternal care of their rulers, and 
hav&not insisted, obstinately, on their rights! 
In very many instances, nations have pre- 
pared the wayfor the loss of their liber- 
ties by the concessions into which. they 
have been hurried by gratitude towards 
great national benefactors, or those whom 
they have regarded as such. The greatqpt 
favor that monorchs could bestow on na- 
tions, would lie to give up aJl fqvor, to 
moke justice the only rule of government 
V. To return to the subject of representa- 
tive constitutions* These may be divided 
into, 1, such as are founded on the union 
of the feudal estates, the clergy, nobility, 
citizens and peasantry ; the two latter of 
which derive their right of representation 
from the charters of the ancient corpora- 
tions : 2, such as establish the right of a 
general representation, like the Ameri- 
can constitution, and such ns partake of 
both characters, like the British constitu- 
•tion. Those bf tlie first class either orig- 
inated in the feudal times, or have “lieen 
since copied from such As did. Our limits 
will- not allow us to discuss the mode 111 
which the estates grew up and became 
the basis of these constitutions. (See Es- 
tate*.) We will only otaerve, that* exter- 
nal causes exerted hcre*their usual influ- 
ence ; that the feudal states were conglom- 
erates of many heterogeneous Iwlics; and 
that it was reserved for latsr ages to un- 
fold the true principle* of gotcmpient ; to 
separate the essential from the unessential 
and injurious; to give stability, distinctness 
and extent to principles before unsettled,’ 
indefinite and limited 111 their ojieration. 
The causes, however, which produced tlie 
feudal constitutions, and established the 
division of estates, have almost all ceased 
to operate long-ago. The art of printing, 
schools, post-offices, nhd an improved 
sense of justice, have long since over- 
thrown the barrier winch separated tlie dif- 
ferent classes; And tlie constitutions which 
still remain, founded on the idea of es- 
tates, am equally unjust and inconsistent 
with the spirit of the age, conferring, os 
they do, exclusive privileges on particular 
classes, when almost all the causes \ for 
which they were originally granted have 
ceased. They ore remnants of times long 
pone by, and are kdjit up either by the 
' influence of the privileged arietocracy^or 
by the belief of partieular nations, that 
circumstances, are unfavorable to a gen- 


mi fzpmmkimkA 5' or they hfcve been 
IbtMUbtA fer tile express purpose of 
counterkcffqg the spit itof 
The democratic tendency of time most 
be acknowledged by eveiy cahn and un- 
prejudiced observer, whether he dunks the , 
fleet good or had, whether he belongs to 
the class which deems all virtue and no- 
bleness of character concentrated in the 
middle aces, to 'those who believe in* the 
final perfection of mankind, or to those 
who have no* standard for-measuring the 
state of a nation but statistical tables. 
Eveiy thin£, from* the fashion of Che dress 
to the cultivation of the intellect, tended 
a democratic equality.* -The turning point 
in the history of constitutions, from whence 
we must date the introduction into prac- 
tice of the principles of general represen- 
tation, is the establishment of the ’Consti- 
tutions of the thirteen, first U. Stares. 
France then adopted the same principles^ 
and it will remain for ever one of the most 
prominent facts in the histoiy of Napo- 
leon, that wfierever fie became completely 
master of a country, he abolished foe es- 
tates, and, of course, bondage and feudal 
services, and established constitutions * on 
the principle of general representation, al- 
though these, it is true, were not allowed 
to act freely. Euro|»e, until the downfall 
of Napoleon, was continually involved id 
wars, into which the French emperor de- 
clared that England continually forced 
him. Whatever may have been the true 
cause of these continual conflicts, it Can- 
not be denied, that, if the tumult of the 
strife had not prevented the operation of 
tlie just principles which these, constitu-* 
tions contained, \hey- would have been 
of essential benefit : they would, at least, 
have formed a basis lor further political 
de ve lope monts ; and, though they might-' 
have appeared deficient, to a man accus- 
tomed to the liberty of the U. States, they 
would,* at all events, have furnished a - 
much more reasonable prospect of a 
speedy attainment of the’freat objects of 
political society, titan the constitutions, if 
they deserve the name, which the con- 
querors of Napoleon hate es&blished in, 
or lather imposed on, different countries ; 
e. g., the provincial estates which Prussia 
has established in her different districts, 
and the political organization which the 
house of Austria has introduced into the 
Tyrol, which had sacrificed itself in a 
bloody struggle for that imperial family. 
These mock constitutions, together with 
the right of anhed intervention, proclaim- 
ed by the holy alliance, are so entirely in- 
consistent with the spirit of the age, that 



^ 1 no hopes of improvement ox- 

c«l by theiir entire abolition- . Napoleon, 
:;ti« one of the emperor’s, nearest connex- 
ions, who stood highest in his confidence, 
aaid to 'ns, was essentially, by conviction, 
and natural inclination, the enemy of 
feudalism, and the sincere friend or the 
principles of equal liberty*. It must al- 
ways be rcmembcfed, thal he abolished 
every when*, by oue of liis first acts, 
wherever his power reached, the feudal 
sen ices, estates and constitutions; founded 
on tin* old eorjiorations, which had la* 
come useless or obnoxious and wen*, with 
very few exceptions, •‘much more unip- 
olar than tlie actual rulers. We shall 
now give a very condensed view of* the 
existing constitutions, including a more 
particular Survey of* ihoso of the C. States. 

t Europe. I. Constitutions founded on 

the feudal estates of the middle 'age*, 
aud on the system of corjio rations, con- 
, ;mue to exist, 1. m the Austrian monar- 
chy. a. In the arch-duchy of Lower 
Austria, in Snria and (’tunnihia, in Bohe- 
mia, Moravin*. and, since 1^17, also in 
Galina and I/odomena with Bukowiur. 
ihe estates ari* still kept up, coippiising 
the four orders — the clergy, nubility, gen- 
ay ( Ritteratund) and citizen?,; the latter 
being represented by the magistrates* of the 
royal cities. In the Tyrol, we find again, 
sine*' March &J 9 1HL», the estate.*, of |>e.i>- 
oiun citizens, nobility, g< ntry and clergy. 
But notwithstamhng then gallant struggle 
against the Firm'll and Has at tails, they 
nave not even receivetl from \ ustria the 
• right of a voice in the iiujjosjtion of their 
uwn taxes, which formerly lielougcd to 
•hem ; but the constitution allows them the 
nght of making representations, m the 
name of the country, to the enijiemr! In 
the imperial part of Hilebia, the instates are 
composed only of the dukes and princes, 
with the lords (Slandeshcrrtn) and gdntry 
(Rittersrhnft)) who are immediately under 
the emperor. In the Lomnardo- Vene- 
tian kingdom, tm* estates are fuiiqded, ac- ■ 
cording to the constitution of April Si4, 1 HJ 5, 
an the feysUftii of corpora! ions Two cent nil 
congregations exist at Milan und Venice: 
the different provincial congregations in 
the Loro bardic part of the* kingdom consist 
of deputies appointed by tlie king; in 
the Venetian part, of deputies elected by 
the central congregation and the guhvml- 
unt (the Austrian designation of the govem- 
jnent). All these deputies are from among 
the noble and not noble landed proprietors, 
and from the royal cities, under tlie sway 
of the imperial governors or delegates. 
The privilegeaof these estates consist almost 
1 


solely hi the right of granting the royal 
poawaUs, ai*d in the distribution and, Col* 
.lection of thri taxes. Some have also the 
right of advising the government, end that 
of petitioning, c. In Hungrily, the four 
orders of the estates^- the high cleifey, 
the barons and magnates, the gentry (jfe- 
torsthajl ) qnd roytu free cities— have iin- 
portuQt privileges. (Sec Hungary.) The 
nobility or gentry 'and the cities elect 
their deimtics anti give them instructions, 
d. In Transylvania, or Sitbenbilrgen, tile, 
gfand-jiritice exercises certain rights of 
sovereignty, assisted by the representatives 
of die throe nations (the Hungarians, 
S/eklers and Saxons) whotu he convokes. 
Those irpim*ntntivcs consist partly of 
roy ul officers, partly of deputies appointed 
hv the regent or elected by the cor|x>ru- 
tions. *2. Sardinian monarchy. On the 
island of Sardinia, the clergy, nubility 
and deputies of the cities and boroughs 
exercise, together with tin* king, the right 
of legislating mid, taxing. «t. In the king- 
tlom ut* Sweden, there exist, according to 
the latt'st eoiistitution of June 7, ISO!?, 
the old estates, comprising Jour orders — , 
the nohdity, clergy, citizens and crown- 
peasontN. Tic diet has the right of legis- 
lation and taxation, and the superintend- 
ence of the iiiiiuiceJ, hank and mink The 
king lias an unconditional vtto. 4. In the 
kingdom of Saxony, tin: estates are eom- 
|*o-cd of three f prders. The firsr ordei 
consists «,f the higher clergy, or prelates, 
princes, counts and lords, with the depu- 
t h s f»t" the uni\ eisity of* Leipsic. The sec- 
ond ordc» enihraces the gentry, to which, 
since I >‘J0, twenty-nine deputies also have 
Ue.i joined from the uotweaaors of noble 
estates.* The third onler consists of dejs- 
.ities from the magistrate of the cities. 
The hiiMiiesH of gnuiting and fixing the 
taxe.-, ami of receiving .the accounts con- 
nceted therewith, lickings to the diet: irn- 
jmuIuju laws of a general character imisr 
also lie laid Ihj ton* them lor consideration. 
•>.* A similar eoiistitution exists in the 
duchy of Saxe-Gotlm, in which tlie legis- 
lative IhmJv consists of tJie^ estates of the 
counts, the gentry (RitUrkhaft) and the 
citizens. Tatcii of these estates has only 
one vote. The pruiripality of Altcnburg 
lias two estates — the gently and the citi 
zens. ♦>. In the kingdom of Hanover, the 
entatits were, according to a decree of Dec 
7, 181VI, divided into two chambers* The 

* Mohk dial* (id Gerfkan, RitUrgid) n such an 
estate mt ftmncrly could, or, in Home country stiU 
ran, 1 h- held by a nohlemwi only. Prussia has 
uholiihed this condition of tenure, so that com- 
moueis can buy Mich estates. 
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' old wstem pf^cWpomtions was ’ retained. 

E ee^BaMverA 7, In the principality' .of 
ecjitcnstem, * constitution after the 
Austrian fashion was introduced, Ndv. 9* 
1818. The estates consist of the clergy 
'and the, deputies from the communities, 
appointed by die magistrates. Their 
power is simply to make propositions. 
8. In the two grand-duchies of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin and M. Strclite, the estates 
consist of the Ritterscbajl and deputies of 
the corporations. They have very great 
privileges, which the former particularly 
maintains with great strictness. 9. In the 
' princi|wlities of Rcuss, the old estates 
also exist, os, likewise, 10. in the Danish 
duchy of Saxe-Laucuburg. 11. The re- 
public of the seven Ionian islands was 
erected March 21,-1800, and governed 
according to the aristocratic, constitution, 
established, under Russian influence, Dec. 

. fi, 1803. When the republic wqs placed 
under the protection of Great Britain, the 
lord-commissioner, Maitland, dissolved the 
senate, which had existed at Corfu since 
1803, and established a new constitution 
Jon. 1, 1818* according to which the 
legislative 1 , boefy consists of deputies of the 
nobility, and the senate is chosen from 
dmong the legislative body. I f . The* con- 
stitution of Great Britain is founded joint- 
ly upon the old system of corporations, 
that of estates, and that of a general na- 
tional representation. (See Great Britain .1 
Til. A national roprrseiftntion, m the full 
sense of the phrase, was first established 
*an the year 1787, by the constitution of the 
II States. The reader will •find, towards 
the end of this article, an abstract of the 
constitutions of the several states which 
compose this uniAn. Constitutions in 
which the aristocratic element was ex- 
cluded were soon after established in 
France. Several other states then shook ^ 
oft’ the. fetters of the feudal system, and 
introduced more or less of the democratic 
element into the constitutions which they 
adopted. During the last half eentiqy, 
there have I teen 111 new, written constitu- 
tions established in Europe and America : 
31 of them have lieon anolished, but the 
remainder still exist, mid about 100 mil- 
lions of people an 1 ruled by them. — A, 
France lias seen, since the revolution, 
nine different constitutions : — 1. The mo- 
narchical-representative constitution of 
1791. ,2. The repiihlican-deinocratw con- 
stitution' of June 24 % 1793. This never 
went wholly fhto operation, much power 
being given, for the time, to dictatorial 
bodies. 3. The constitution of Sept 23, 
1795, which established the directorial 
vol. ill. 40 


. dBrttted the 

,, ly of M» nattefcgl convention mto the } 
eoancil:dftlte andthe courts U of * 

the five hundred, It. vested the' right of • 
telpcdhg the representative nteneSately 
in the primary assemblies, A The con- * 
tftution of Dee. 13, 1790J dstablisbed a 
first consul for ten yeanl wjtfi the right of 
proposing laws, and two othjjr consuls. 
The first consdl (Bonaparte) was stir- * 
rounded by a council of state and minis- 
ter. A triple election was, at the 1 same 
ime, - established. The citizens, of each 
lommund chose one 1 tenth of their num- 
ber as persons qualified for public office ; v 
the aggregate of the persons thus nfufted 
in alt the Communes of a department* 
chose also one tentli of their number; and 
from the whole body of persons thus 
nominated by all the departments, form- 
ing the national list of persons eligible V * 
official situations, the conservative senate 
chose the legislators, tribunes, consuls, the 
mcmljcrs of the court of # cassation, and 
tiie commissioners of accounts. 4n this 
instrument, the principles jof the liberty 
of the press, and others of a similar kind, 
which liad been guarantied in the former ' 
constitution, wen 1 omitted. 5. Many essen- 
tial changes were soon after made* in this 
constitution by the various senatus-con- ' 
siiltts Qtjranvptra , so called.* These decrees 
of the senate, of Ang. 2 and 4, 1802, gave 
the first consul, Najwdeon Bonaparte, his 
dignity for life, and invented him with 
several monarchical prerogatives, fi. At 
last, the scnatuA-consulte of May 18, 1804, 
elevated the first consul to the dignity 
of emiieror of the French, and the sue- * 
cefr»inn was inmle hereditary pi his fain- 1 
ily: France hud now a monarchical con- 
stitution with some democratic forms: 
one of these — the tribunate — wks abolished 
by the senatus-consvlte organique of Aug. n 
lit, 1807. The equality of all citizens; in * 
tin* e) e of the law, was a principle, pfe- ’ 
served in all the French constitutions, and 
even the Bourbons were Obliged to make , 
it a prominent feature in tlie Charle dm- 
ititutionneUe. 7. After the downfall of 
Najxrfeon, the senate drew up a new 
constitution, of April ti, 1814, in p hich an 
aristocracy, jiereditarv in the families of 
the senators, was established. It guaran- 
tied, however, in several respects, the^ 
lilxrties of the jieople. But Lduis X VIIl, * * 
as it is well known, adopted, at St Ouen, * 
May 2, 1814, only certain principles of this 
constitution, relating to the representative 
system in two Imxucs, the responsibility 
of the ministers, the judges’ tenure of 
office during good behavior, five tfrevo-v „ 
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3 0FYRANCE, Kimij^LAKb^ F&LANfc 


of the Netherlands He convoked the , 
notables in March, 1814* who accepted the,, 
constitution proposed by hub. Thus the 
.kingdom of the,.Nedierlanffe, eetaMmliad 
bv tlie congress of Vienna, received its , 
fifth constitution, Aug. 24, 1815, which, in 
spite. of the opposition of the Catholic 


fad&fer of die wle of the nat ional proper- 

a ibe capacity of every Frenchman for 
civil and mifitaty appointments, and, 
jsh'before mentioned, the equality of .all 
citizens In the eye of the law. 8. After 
v ;#thiB, the king }Hnomulgatod, June 4, 1814, 

. the present const itution, tlie Chart* constitu- 
' Uotpuify (q. v.), which had been drawn up iiotables .of Belgium, went into operation, 
1 by a committee appointed by him. It in tlie Belgian province in 1815, and is, 
established a chamber of jkmts, to he therefore, die fundamental law of all the 

‘17 provinces of the kingdom. Thw 


elected by die king* and a chamlier of 
deputies, to be chosen by electoral col- 
leges. Tiiese two bodies) together with 
die king, were to form the legislature. 
But this instrument led many points un- 
settled, which allowed full play to machi- 
nations of all kinds. 9. After the return 
of Napoleon from Elba.’ the cni|ien>r pro- 
mulgated a new constitutional instrument, 
as«an addition to the imperial constitution, 
April 22, 1815. TJiis wa* adopted by the 
j*»ople, in June, on the occasion of tlie 
celebrated Champ de Mai When Louis 
XVIII returned to Paris, tlie Chart* went 
again into operation. By the electoral 
law of June 2$, 1820, the democratic ele- 
ment of this fundamental law, as res) a ns 
the representation of tlie people, lyis lieeu 
essentially weakened, or rather thrown 
out ;as, in a population of&5,000,(K)0, then* 
am* only 70,000 /doctors, and only 5 or (i 
thousand who ran lie elected. The law of 
June 9, 182-1, established septennial elec- 
tions of die cliAinlirrofdepiifiiw, though the 
Ckartr had limited tlieir term of office to 
five years. — B. In the Netherlands, Similar 
changes took place. An act of arbitrary 
{lower whs necessary to overcome the 
opposition of the federal }wirt> to the 
friends of union (deinortaM, before lue 
first constitution of the Batavian republic, 
fashioned after the French constitution, 
was accepted April 23. 1798, by the 


constitution is founded on the Imsia of the 
ropreseutatite system. The tfates-gen- 
cral, w1h> represent the people of the 
Netherlands, exercise, in connexion with 
the king, tlie legislative power, and deter 
mnie the budget, consist of two chain* 
here. The members of the liwt are 
chosen by the king for life ; those of tls- 
second, by the estates of tlie provinces, 
for three years. The provinces have 
three estates — the gentry, the citizens 
and peasants. — C. Poland wgs, until 1791, 
an aristocrat ieo-nionarchicat republic ; ir 
tact, it might U* called an aristocratic re- 
public, Ivecuuse tlie king elected hail very 
little power. The first stqp towards a 
more popular constitution was the charter 
/riven to the cities in April 14, 1791, which 
gained the favor of them all towards the 
new older of tilings. Soon after, the eon- ' 
stitiition of May !), 1791, was adoptwl, and 
it is itmurkahle that it was finished fom* 
months More the tfrar French con 
lion; hut the corffcdcratton of Targo^ 
formed under Catharine II, .destroynJS, 
instrument, and reestablished the old owlet 
of things At a Inter period, Na)»nlcoii, 
at the ivuee of Tilsit, created the duchy 
of Woraaw, and gave it $ constitution, 
signed by him, Dresden, Jftly 22, I8U7, 
which, lunong other things,* abolished 
Imnduge, and pronounced the equality of 


tional assembly.* The second con^jiu- yall ciu/ens in the eve of tlie law'. Aft 
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tion, of Oct. If), 1801, vva* tiiduoia d after 
the fourth Freneli constitution, of 1799. 
Under tlie iivflpeuce of N'.poleon, the 
Batavian republic received the thud con- 
stitution, of March 15, 1805, by which a 
pensionary of the state was put at the 
bead of the government. Only a f fe\v 
points were necessary to he changed, 
when the treaty with France* of May 24, 
16QG, connected the new kiugdomof Hol- 
land moat intimately with Fiance. This 
-Was done by tlie conMitutioiml law of the 
kingdom of Holland, of June 10, I80fi, 
which remained in force until 1810, when 
Holland wan marie part of the, French 
empire (July 9). In Dee., 1813, the son 
of tlie last stockholder, tlie present king 


tin* connexion of the kingdom of Poland 
with Itu^ia, by the congress of Vienna, 
the ein|H*ror Alexander adoirted, Apn’ 4 
Utt, It* 1 5, the title of king of roUtndy and 
gave this kingdom a constitution, Nov. 27, 
1815, which established a national rep n ’‘ 
M*iita?ioii v in a diet consisting of the kwg 
and two houses of legislature. Tlie sen- # , 
ate forms the fire? ehamtar, chosen by the* , 
king; the second r handier consists of 77 
deputies of the land-holders and 51 depu 
tie* of the communities. The constitution 
giiarabtied, also, tlie lilierty of die press, 
w ind 1 , however, hail lieen long since sus- 
j**i ided. The lVpublio of Cliirow, erected 
1 iv tlie congress of Vienna, also received, 
May 3, 1815, a constitution, signed by the 


William I, Was acknowledged us sovereign princes Mcttemich and tyonlenborg, and 
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count BMmmofB&jf* ^e aBaembhrcfthn. which began Aiig.24? J8SKV 'a 
representative* of this little republic eon- similar to, that' Of gpiln. ty limited the? 
easts of the deputies of the communities,./ power of thekiflg, however, 'still rarf 1 
each of which chooses one, three members , xp§ cdrtce at Lkhotfdrtw it up, and the - 
of the senate sent by this body, which has kfcg sWore to it Oct 1, 1322. , But an- 
the executive power, three prelates sent 'other military revolution (May 27, 1323) 
by Ihe chapter, three doctors of the faced- . abolished this instrument. April 23, 1626, 
ties of the university, and six justices of doa Pedro, emperor of Brazil, gave anew 
the peace. — Z). Sweden and Norway have constitution, which, however, was abol- 
two entirely different constitutions, though ished %by his brother, the usurper of hffl 
both countries an* under one king. We throne, don Miguel, who, in order to sur-" 
made mention of the Swedish constitution round hinlself with some of the appear- 
above. Norway adopted a constitution ,?f paces of a legitimate sovereign, renewed 
a mixed' democratic and monarchical * some of the forma of the old estates. ’(See 
character,' May 17, 1814, after the peace Portugal .) In Naples, the ajmyproclwm- 
nf Kiel, Jan. 14, 1814, had been concluded. , ed the Spanish constitution, which was 
The present king of Sweden, after having sworn to by the king July la, 1820. The 
invaded Norway, and conquered it, assent- parliament of the Two Sicilies was coo- 
ed to the whole constitution, with those vened Oct. 1, 1820, and drew tip a new? 
modifications only winch necessarily grew constitution, on the hosig of the Spdhish, 
out of the connexion of Norway with in January, 1821 ; but, in conscquence*of 
Sweden under one monarch. These pur- the entrance of an Austrian army into 
ticulars wen* settled by the storthing (diet) Naples, conformably to the resolutions of 
held at Christiania, Nov. 4, 1814, so that the congress of Laybach, this constitution 
the present constitution is called the con- was altolished in March, 1821. The same 
stitutum of Nov. 4, 1814. Nobility is abol- thing happened in Piednjont, where the 
ished. The storthing , or .legislative Imdy, Spanish constitution was proclaimed, 
consists of two houses — the logtiling find Match 10, 1821, liut aliolished by the 
the oldesthing . (rice Noruxtyf—K The Austrian army, which entered Turin April* 
old forms of the Spanish monarchy were 10, 1821. — F. Italy, which, for many ccn^ 
first called to life again* by the junta (as- tunes, lias been the theatre of political con- 
sernhlcd at Bayonne, tinder the influence diet ami bloody revolutions, has also expe- 
of Nafwlcon), who drew up and Adopted rienccd more changes, ‘in respect to the 
the constitution of Julv (i, 1808, at the constitutional representations of her peo-^ 
tune when Josepli iftmnpartc became pie, than any other country, cl Savoy, 
king of Spam. But the regency, which Nice and Piedinoiit were governed, from 
governed in the name of Ferdinand VII, the years 179t>nrd 1798 to 1814, according 
proclaimed a new constitufllon, March 19, to tlie constitutions drawn up for France. 
1812 — the constitution of the Cortes — Since 1814, the king has governed without 
which, however, was abolished b\ Ferdi- tlie cooperation of jwpular representatives, 
nanil VI J, on his feturn to Spain, by Ins Genoa lost lier ancient aristocratic consti- 
declarutiou at Valencia, May 4, 1814, but tution in 1797. anil received, through the 
again accepted and sworn to by him, influence of general Bonaparte, in the 
' March 7, 1820, to which lie was coinjielled convention at Montebello, of June 6, 1797, 
by the army. This instrument not only a democratic constitution, wliich lasted 
abolished the old feudal and hierarchical from Dec. 2, 17117, to 1802, when its place 
forms of government, hut it like wise dim- 'was supplied by a constitution modelled 
ited considerably the [lowers of the kjpg; after that of the Cisalpftft republic, and 
uo much that a strong party iu Spain signed by Bonaparte and Talleyrand, June 
espoused, liis cause, .and four of the first 2d, 1802; hut a new constitutional law of 
continental powers declared themselves, Dec. 1, 1802, reiuodelled it again. June 
t at ‘tlie congress of Verona, in Deceml>er, 4,^05, the Ligurian republic was incor- 
1822, against thi constitution, and main- pointed witfi France; and Genoa dkl not 
tained that the authority of the king ought receive again her old name until lord 
to be strengthened. According to tlie* Bentinck, April 19, 1314. in tlie name of 
375th article of the constitution', however, Great Britain, proclaimed the restoration' 
such g change coMtl take place ordy after \of her old aristocratic republican constitu- * 
the (institution had hern in ujierarkin for t tion ;l>ut the congress at Vienna abolished 
, eight years. • France declared war against this, and gave the republic of Genoa, as a ‘ 
Spain, and abolished the constitution of duchy, to the king of Sardinia, by which^ 
the cortos in 1823. (See Cortes .) Portu- an end was put to lier representative gov-* 
gal, likewise, received, by the revolution eminent; but the new duchy -received a 
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iP^USQb Mgfa court and, provincial counsel- 1 which there are some aristocratic elements, 
^ 1 ak%> 4 thout N who 8 c consent no new taxes /. Naples received a constitution fit, m 
ftsaa'Iv* imposed. 6 . The former I'irel- ' Joseph, at Bayonne, June SO, 1808 
""nine republic, recervdd its first constitution which wee confirmed by Napoleon; but 
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ambassador Trome made essential inter Agar to draw up u constitution ; but 
changes in it ; and, in 1799, tire whole this was only, posted up at the corners of 
republic was broken tip by the armies the streets, and ucver acted 
of Russia ami Austria. It was reCstab- earlier period, in 1812, lord 
fished by the memorable victory of Ma- ('stahlisfred in Sicily (tlicn u 


earlier period, in 1812, lord Bentiiick had 
('stahlisfred in Sicily (tlicn under the om- 


fished by the memorable victory of Ma- ('stahlislred in Sicily (tlicn under the pro- 
rengo, in 1800, and governed provisorilyf tnrtion of England and the sceptre of king 
and received from a stntc-consulta at Ly- Ferdinand IV, soon afterwards under that 
ona, as an Italian republic, a new constitu- of his son Francis) a constitution fushion- 
tion, Jan. 28, 1802. Its president w as cd according to die British, which vested 


the first consul of France. This constitu- 
uon provided jhrec electoral colleges — 
those of the land owners, of the learned 


the legislative power exclusively in a |mr- 
liament of peers and commons, tlic exec- 
utive in the king, and the judiciary in in- 


bodies, and of the merchants. When the dejrendcnt courts. The feudal constitution 
Italian republic was changed into the w as cntinly abolished. This constitution 


Italian republic was changed into the 
kingdom of Italy 4 and Napoleon hud lx*- 


w*as cntin ly aholislicd. This constitution 
was in force until July 23, 1814, on which 


come king of Italy, March 18, 1805, he day Ferdinund IV, who had once mon; 


gave this state tim e constitutional statutes, 
of March 16, March 27 and June 5, 1805, 
in which the uginarchtcal form was more 
and more developed. After the downfall 
of Na|Xileon, the emperor Fi&nrit} estah- 
lished here the Lombardo-Vcnotinn king- 
dom, and give it, Apnl 24, 1815, that 
constitution vvhicli we have mentioned 
above, c. The aristocrat ic republic of 
Lucca received, in 1799, from a French 
general, a democratic constitution, fashion- 
* ed after tliat of Franco of 1795: hut it 


taken the reins of government, overthrew 
the forms prescritied hyj’higland, together 
with the parhament of Sicilv, winch had 
hitherto existed. But wi^n, after the 
downfall of Muratj he received Naples 
Ixick, 111 1815, from tire congress of Vien- 
na, he convoked The two houses of the 
Sicilian parliament, ami comiiinmcntcd to 
them the draught of a new constitution 
lor Sifily, of May 16, 1815, which ha/1 
much similarity to the charter granted by 
LoiiciXYllJ to tile French, inJ 8 14. Thin 


lianlly had time to go into ojrenition, on 
account of the advance of the allied troops 
into Italy, in consequence of the victory 
of Marengo, a constitution similar to that 
,of the Cisalpine rcpublr* of 18u2, w/w 
proclaimed, l>ec. 26, 1601 ; hut, in 1805, 
tlie republic begged tie emperor to give 
tliein a pnnee out nf lus own fannlv. 
Tliis was generul Ikreciocchi (q. v.), prince 
of Lucca and Piombino, and Napoleon 
signed the new constitution, J tine 23, 1805. 
A congress ofJ^ienna, in 1814, gave this 
principality (stuT govern? d, in all essentia) 
respects, according to the constitution of 
1805) fo the former queen of Etruna. d. 
The States of tlie Cinirch wen* chang’d 
by genera) Berliner, Feb. 15, 1798, into a 
Roman republic, which received a consti- 
tution, MatcIi 20, 1798, drawn up by Dau- 
nou; on the model of tin* French constitu- 
tion of 1795. It expired, wiili the dissolu- 
tion of tlie republic, in 1799. After tire' 
popr; was reestablish/*!, in 1814, lie pro- 
claimed, July 6, 1816, n constituent decree. 

The miniature republic of San Ma- 
rino continues to preserve its ancient 
democratic representative constitution, m 


constitution, also, never went into rfjiern- 
tioti ; hut when Fenlinaml IV, Dec. 8, 
1816. mad* Naples and Sicily one king- 
dom, and assumed the title of Ferdinand /, 
king <>f th 4’ Two Sicilies , he promulgated 
*or the whole inonar/Hiv tlie constituent 
law' /if Dee. 12. 1616, which confirmed the 
abolition of lcudafiam, but did n<»t rees- 
tablish 11 national representation. {See divis- 
ion K (Spain), of tins article.) — (7. Oerma- 
ny. The constitution of the former («er- 
muii empire was founded entirely on the 
prkieij)li*s of the feudal system, and th/* 
old cor|x>rations. It had* laconic a 01am 
mockery, and even vvoise than useless. 
The eagle of the empire was often con*- 
|wred to an old, worm-eaten, stuff/*] bird, u 
t which must not In* topchcd, for fear of its 
falling to pieces. Napoleon abolished the 
empire, and established tlie confederation 
of the Rhine, July,. 12, 1806. {Bms Con- 
federation.) But the deputies to lig sent 
by the memliers of tty; confederation never 
actually assembled. The eftbstitution of 
this confederacy did not guaranty a na- 
tional representation in th/; diffident coun- 
tries belonging to it., June 8, 1815, the 
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German confederation (see Qmfideratian) 
was ©stabKflned. The J3tfa article runs 
thus: — u In each of the confederated states, 
a constitution, founded on the estates, 
shall he introduced” (fa alien Bundes- 
staaten mrd tine Umdem&ndische Verfas- 
sung Stott finden ). The explanation of 
this article caused much dispute, but, at 
lost, the old estates and the monarchical lia- 
h is were considered as the essential parts of 
all the new constitutions. In consequence 
of the confederation of the Rhine, yid 
of the Genrum confederacy, several con- 
stitutions were formed between 180G and 
F815, in Germany, some of which inclined 
/now to die representative system ; others, 
more to the old system of feudal estates 
and corporations. Those states, which 
retained or reestablished the old feudal 
estates and eorjiorations, have been men- 
tioned already in thiH article, under di- 
vision I. — 1. The kingdom of West- 
phalia, which lasted from 1807 to 1814, 
received a constitution modelled after the 
French representative system. This serv- 
ed as a model for the constitution** of sev- 
eral other stStes belonging to the confed- 
eration of the Rhine. It was given by 
Napohren, Nov. 15, 1807, and its deficien- 
cies supplied by the statute of Dec. 23, 
1808. It expired with the kingdom. 
2. The grand-duchy of Frankfort Irad a 
Mtnilar constitution, from Aug. 10, 1810, to 
1813, which met with h like fate. 3, In 
die kingdom of Havana, which Ik longed 
dso to the confederation of the Rhine, a 
national representation wa.« established m 
May, 1808, by a formal constitution and 
MX constituent edicts; but, by the decree 
of Dec. 2, 1811, fab owners of rufjorntes 
(entailed estates) and the possessors of 
noble fiefs were declared representatives 
of the Bavarian nation by right of birth. 
At last, the king, Maximilian, granted the 
-constitution of May 90, 1818, aocoui|iaiiicd 
by 10 edicts. Muy 17, 1818, a regulation 
for the coi Humilities had been alr^idy 
promulgated. The constitution establishes 
two bouses — one of |Krers, the other of 
-■ominous — thf\ former to hold their places 
by right of birth, oi by appointment of the 
king, the latter by election. This election, 
however, is not made by the jieople col- 
lectively, but by tiie different estates — no- 
bility, clergy and scholars, citizens find 
peatunrs. This constitution nominally pro- 
vides for the chief points of civil hlicrty, 
freedom ofaronscieiiee and of the press, 

( quality of all the citizens in the cyf of. 
the law, the equal capacity of all citizens 
for all appointments in tlje serv ice of the ' 
state, also die equal distribution of taxes, 
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the responsibility of public officers, fee 
4. W&temberg. King Frederic abolished 
in 1806, the oW constitution, founded or 
a compact concluded between the estate* 
and the sovereign, and governed absolute 
ly, according to the decree Of organ izatior 
of March 18, 1806. /an. 11, 1815, h< 
issued a proclamation, by which Ire intend- 
ed to prepare die way fo^fhe establtshmeui 
of such a constitution as he * wished ^ bui 
die assembly convoked by him in March 
,11^5, refused the proposed constitution, 
asking for the reestablishment of the old 
one. At last, the constitution of Sept. 25. 
1819, was established by way of compact 
It provides for two houses of legislature. 
(See Burtemherg .) 5L The grand-duchy 
of Baderf, after several preliminary de- 
crees, received a constitution, Aug. 22; 
1818, which provides for two housed of 
legislature. The first is composed of peers, 
of' the deputies of the gentry ( Ritter 8<$qfl) 
and the universities, a Catholic bishop, a 
Protestant prelate, and ‘eight members 
nominated by the monarch, witliout refer- 
ence to their birth or station. The lower 
bouse consists of deputies, chosen with 
rrfereftce to the imputation. (Sire Baden.) 
f>. The grand-duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt 
receiv ed nvonstirution, providing for two 
hoii^, >lav 18, 1890. K^ee Hessr-Darm- 
8 twit.) 7. The priuci|)o)!ty of Waldeck 
and Pynnont received a constitution Jan. 
28, 181 !. This was changed,, however, 
April 19, 1810, when a constitution was 
established, by which only die laud-owners 
and corporations of the cities are repre- 
x seated. 8. The duchy of Nassau received 
n constitution by die ordinance of Sept. 2^ 
il814, which establishes two houses, one 
ofheredilaiy ]K*ers, the odier of represent- 
auves, chosen for a limited time. July 1, 
1816, a new organization of the govern- 
tnent was proclaimed. It is founded, for 
the most part, on the division of estates. 
9.. if axe- Weimar received a constitution, 
Sept. 90, 1809, while she J belonged to dife 
confederation of die Rhine. Another 
constitution vvaa adopted, May 5, 1816, 
founded on the estates of the nobility, citi- 
Mis and peasants, each of which sends 10 
deputies, while the unit ersiry of Jemi 
sends J. There is only one house of 
legislature. Tire elections are tree, and 
the liberty of the press is guarantied. The 
diet, opened Dec. 17, 1820, exhibited the 
remarkable- instance of a representative 
body refusing publicity to its delilreratioijs, 
and allowing only the publication of por- 
tions of its proceedings. The liberty of 
the press has been long since susqicikled.. 
It is hardly irecetfuuy to mention how ut- , 
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teriy insufficient a basis of representation inning ancient and ntodem. elements, 
the ancient estate* are in our times, since Sept 8, 1814, the cantons cdhvenod again, 
the important classes of the learned (who and received into tine confederacy of die 
were formerly represented in the clergy), W cantons 3 new ones— Valais, Geneva 
artists, mechanics, merchants and manu- and Neufchatel. Each canton has its own 

* lecturers remain, on this system, unrepro- representative constitution, founded on die 

* seated. 10. $axe-Cobttrg received a con- elements of the oh] system, together with 
addition from its sovereign, Aug. 21, 1817, the principles of the act of mediation. In 

, founded on the estates. When the diet is some, tiie aristocratic jirinciple prevails; 
not Bitting, a j>e mianent committee watches in others, the democratic. Some canton* 
over the maintenance of the constitution, are purely democratic, as Valais, Coiie 
and the execution of the laws. A further Zwg, &c. Neufchatel has a constitudar 
constitutional regulation was given Dec. 15,* in which aristocratic, democratic and nm 
1820, and the diet dm assemhied in 1821. narchicul principles are combined. Tin 
11. Saxc-Hildburghauson received a con- king of Prussia — die sovereign of tliis can 
stitution, Jan. 7, 1818, founded on the. ton — established this constitution, June 18, 
estates. A permanent committee of the and Dec. 2d, 1814 . — L A provisory rep , 
nobility, the cities and clergy, represents the nmitativc constitution was adopted by 
diet when it is not sitting. 12. The princi- the national congress of the Hellenes, Jan. 
pality of Schwarzl mrg- R udolstadt receiv- 1 (13), 1822, at Epiduurus. According to 
cd a constitution, April 21, 1821, founded this instrument, the government was to 
on *be estates. 13. The principality of consist of two bodies — the legislative sen- 
Lippe-Schaumburg received a constitu- ate, composed of deputies elected by die 
lion by a decree of Jan. 15, 1815. It is people, and die executive council.. In July ? 
founded on dtp estates. 14. Lippc-Dct- 1827, the national assembly at Najwli di 
mold received a constitution, June 8, Romania adopted the constitution of 1827. 
38151, from die princess-regent faulina, (\>unt Capo d’tatiiu w a* chcWn president, 
drawn up by herself; hut tins instrument and entered on his office Jan. 22, 1828. 
was too lil»eral for the old estates of the The state of this unfortunate nation, 
nobility and die cities, which protested however, i #» so unsettled, that we must 
against it, as dill Mao the prince of Sciiaum- still expert man} changes. — In Asia, sev- 
burg a* agnate, (q. v.) 15. The duchy of era! rtmiitrie* have* fundamental laws. 
Branswick-Wolfenhiittel received a eon- These, it is true, hardly deserve, the name 
stitution, Jan. 19, 1820, founded on the of constitutions, sfiie* 1 they arc * destitute or 
ertatesand corporations. It provides only those guarantees of die rights of the |>eo- 
one hoiiM* of legislature. In resjiect to pie, which v\e an* accustomed to consider 
the granting of taxi*, die old constitution as integral jAirts of a constitution. Yet 
was retained. ](>. The free city of Frank- several ai them, however, are, in ftiet, suh- 
fort, during the reign of Napoleon, receiv- ject to as strict limitations us the consum- 
ed a liberal organization, Oet. 30, 180t>. tions of many of those states which w chav ♦ 
July 18, 181ti,att act was passed by the just enumerated. Nay, it would be far 
senate, supplementary to the old constitu- more ditlicult to change certain fundainen- 
Uon of the city, When it was an imperial tal Ia»vs m some Asiatic suites, foimded, as 
five city, which was accepted by the eiti- tliey often are, on die religion and ancient 
zeiis. Th* former pri vilegesof the patrician dhstoms of the )ieople, than to introduce a 
families do i^|L exist any longer. 17, 1H, new constitution into many of the Euro- 
151. The direful uusiiatic ernes have rc*<‘s- jmjin states. We huve seen diat the mere 
tablishcd, since 1814, their old constitu- decrees of eertuin European sovereigns 
dons, founded on the ancient rorjiorations, gave lieon sufficient to establish, diange, 

« and, like several others, little in unison with abolish, reestablish and reiibolisli constitn- 
' the demands of the age. (See O mstilu- tions in the static under their rule. One \ 
turns (ks trois ViUcs Lilrrtjt-sinjealupies, by ]K»int, however, must be kept in view — 
Villens, Leipsic, 1814.1 20. Tin* duke of that, in almost all the Eurojican conslitu- 
Saxe-Meiningen established a constitution, tions, the idea of h representation of die 
Sept. 4, 1824, founded on the estates. — people is a fundamental 1 one, however 
J/.»Tlie Swiss confederacy was transform- imperfect niay lie the means and forms ; 
ad, by the French directory, in 178ft, into provided for securing it. But we Know 
> the Helvetic republic, with a democratic of, no fundamental law, il* any Asiatic ( 
fornf of government. This gave rise to state, which embraces the idea of rep- 
hJbody contests. Bonojiarte^ by the act of resent&tion ; and we may, Uiercfore, be 

* mediation, Feb. 19, 1803, gave a new fed- excused from going into a consideration 
«nti£ve constitution to this country, com- of the ^Asiatic forms of government, in an 





article on constitutions.-- Paving thus, 
enumerated! the Etntopean states which ’ 
have received constitutions, it may not be 
uninteresting to take. a survey of those 
European states which are governed by 
sovereigns entirely absolute. Austria was 
* mentioned among those countries in 
, which constitutions founded on the old 
feudal estates exist; hut, although this* 
may lie the case in point of forip, yet the 
Austrian monarchy is virtually one of the 
most alwolute governments that can exist, 
and lias systematically pursued, for a Ibng 9 
series of years, so arbitrary 'a course, in 
many respects (including the administra- 
tion of the finances and the intellectual 
’cultivation of the people), that we can 
hardly lind any thing ]ionillcl in govern- 
ments which claim to be; purely absolute ; 
as, for instance, in Prussia. The follow- 
ing governments ore without constitutions: 
*— 1. Piedmont, Savoy and Nice. 2. Tus- 
cany, Parma and Modena. 3. The Two 
Sicilies. 4. The States of the Church. 5. 

, Prussia, with the exception of Neufchatcl, 
though tin; royal decree, of May 22, 1815, 
just before ihe last campaign against Na- 
poleon, promised the nation a representa- 
tive constitution. TJie king, sonic years 
since, established provincial estates, found- 
ed on the different estates already ('numer- 
ated, and the city cor|>o rations, which 
have the right to he consulted in regard to 
taxation, and to discus^ wliat is laid licfore 
them "by the king, through the marshal of 
the diet. Their rights, liowe\er, are, in 
reality, nugutory, heeaus^ they have not 
< veil the | lower of making propositions to 
the government ; and when, a lew yeais 
ago, the estates f of the province of the 
Lower Rhine petitioned the king not to 
abolish the trial by juyv, which lmd Ixvn 
in use on the left bunk of the Rhine from 
the rime when that district had been con- 
nected with Fiance, the king was highly 
displeased, and reminded the estates that 
they were convened only to consider what 
was ‘laid before them by bis nuushal. 
ti.‘ The electorate of llesse-Uassel. In 
1815, the elector, having resumed posses-, 
siun of tho electorate, after the abolition 
of the kingdom of Westphalia, convened 
not only the old estates, those* of the no- 
bility, clergy and citizens, but also that of 
‘the *|Kii’8untH, which gave rise to animad- 
version ; and, on the assembly’s disagree- 
ing^ the new constitution, wliicff he pre- 
sented to them, tlio elector dissolved the 
body ; since which time the government 
has been entirely absolute. 7. The land- 
graviate of Hesse-Homburg. 8. The duchy 
of Auhalt. .Dec. 28, 1810, this little coun- 
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try received from the reigning duke. 
constitution, modelled entirely on that rfN 
the French empire; btlt the guardian of? 
his successor suspended the constitution,". 
Oct 24, 1812. 9. The principalities of * 
Hohenzollem-Hechingen and Siegmarin- ; 
gen. 10. The principality of Sch warzburg- ‘ 
Sondershausen/ 11. The duchy of Olden- * 
burg. 12. The duchy of Holstein. Both 
the latter, however, are about to receive," 
according ' to public report, constitu- 
tions founded on the estates. 13. The 
kingdom of Denmark, in which the an- 
cient constitution was abolished in 1600. 
The people cooperated with the govern-. 
ipent in the overthrow of the old system,' 
os it was favorable only to the nobility and 
the privileged corporations, the former 
of whom greatly abused their v powers,* 
14. The empire of Russia. 15. Spain:., 
Iff. Turkey. 17. Portugal. 

Amenta. The English colonies in North.. 
America, before the declaration of the in- 
dependence of thaU. States, jvere all gov- - 
eraed by charters from the crown of Eng- 
land, die principal features of which were t 
a house of representatives, and a governor " 
and body of counsellors, the first chosen 
by the |ieople, the two last appointed by the’ 
king (or proprietors), except in the coses of 
Connecticut and Rhode Island plantations,* 
in which the people were empowered tb 
choose. all their officer. The consti- 
tution prepared by the distinguished phi- 
losopher, John Locke, for Houth Oar- 1 
olina, at the request of the proprietors ef 
the territory, operated no lietter tlian Pla- 
to’s Republic would probably have done, 
if it had over l>een put into practice. The 
constitution consisted of 120 articles/ and 
was founded oil onstocratical and feudal 
principles. Three classes of nobility were 
to lie established, viz., barons, caciques 
and landgraves. Thc?fim w r ere to powete 
12, tliq second, 24, and the third, 48,000 
acres of land, which w r ere to remain in- 
alienable in their families* The parlia- 
ment, which consisted ofone house only, 
wus composed of die lords, proprietors, 
landgraves, caciques, and deputies from 
t^e siree inhabitants holding inheritable 
property. This plan of govenmient pro- 
duced nod ling but auairliy and discoitL 
In die following Abstract of the Consti- 
tutions of die V. States, the constitution 
of yirginia framed in 177ti is given, sine© 
die draft of die constitution adopted by the 
late convention (1830) in that state has not 
l>een acted on by die people at die time 
when we write. * If it should be accepted 
by them, the render will find a sketch 
it in the article llrginia. , 

• • -V 
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Amendments may’ be proposed The council of censors?, who are Amendments may be proposed 
to the people if passed l»y a ma- elected septennial ly for the pur- by a majority of house of repre- 
jority at one session of the legis- ]K>se of inquiring into violations sentatives, on which the sense of 
-• lature, and by two thirds at the of the constitution, &c^ may call the people shall be taken, if rati- 
* succeeding session. a convention. tied next session by hpth houses. 
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.Remarks. — Legislatun. The jtowers 
of the legislature, being well known, and 
nearly similar in nil (lie states, an* not 
enumerated m the pieeeding table. It may 
be proper to mention here, however, that 
the senate haw no power to originate 
money hill", excepting ill the staler of 
Coimgeticut, New' York, Ohio, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Illinois and 111 rsoun ; 
and that, in New' Jersey ami 31 an land, 
the senate ean neithei nngmate mu alter 
Mieh bilN In Virginia, ail !av\> oiigmate 
iu the house of representatives. Tim 
powei of impeachment hetnu* tjie senate 
i"\«Mcd in the house of lepresentatives 
by all tlie Mate conMitutit»ns, e\eept those 
of Mary land. Virginia urtd N < »rtli Caroli- 
na. Mankind appears to jane no court 
of impeachment, judicial* otlieoi" being 
removable by eomiction of iiU"hcliavioi 
in a court of law. fn Yugmia, tin* house 
of delegates impeaeh befoie the court of 
appeal-'. In Noitii Carolina. Mate officer* 
may be mi}>eaclied befoiC any state eoiut 
of supreme iiuisdietion, nthei b\ die 
general ussemb^v. or h\ pre*cmmi nt of 
tin* grand pin of theeouil. No paidou- 
ilig powei any wlieie e-eM-* ill e,is-> of 
ltiqteachml'UT. — In Alnb.on i.a i. \ i*foii mid 
new digest of civil and ennun.d I iw i" to 
be made decennially In \ hil i.ut i.t. Iittli- 
ana. Ulmm* nnd*Mi*» *u:* tin lrg'"l«»nne 
are reMneted m tmn p*W\ei ol eiei ting 
hank-. 

Kt'i'uhrt. The diil.e" of tin t \i cu- 
ti'e". in addition ii ili«»"«* eitruieiated in 
tin- Table, td <uj #«*tiii;f -Jitl lln* • vecutioii 
of tin* law", and t • * art a" commander- 
in-chief of ill** militia, lu Loth"i;ma. tin* 
go\emoi miiM M"U the drk »« n i online* 
at least once in two war*. ’•» mi* ..n inm- 
H-lf of tlie state ol die mdii;a. ami the 
general condition of the ionu*rv. — Mas- 
sachusetts l" the nnl\ slat** w ho"** eoiiMi- 
liltion giU " htb 8 to tin •>!»*• i is «>t L‘»\- 
einnu nt. Tin; governor i" entided /n.v * r- 
ci'Ilt n< i/, die beiiienant-giiu n .a hut A 

It* liifiuil. *Tll the I intid St.U. s. . \ « i \ 
deiionniiation of leligimi i-» equal^ limb i 
the protection «M tin km. in a Jew of 
the states, hmvevei. cell. ini llinde* of be- 
lief are required a- qil.l'ihtMTHili* f'„ tjfiti. 
Ill Alassaelni"ett" and Muiyl.iud, die dec- 
laration of a b/'Jief in the ( 'hriMiau wliginn 
is required to qualify toi mine, in New 
Jer*ey, no Protesta, it can )>< d< med an) 
civil nght on account of hi* religions 
principles. In Pennsylvania, Mississippi 
and Tennessee, the heln f in a (;,»»!, and n 
future state of rewards and punislimenrs, 
is required as a qualification lot otlice. lu 
y, Carolina, no one denying tin* tiuth of 
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the Protestant religion, or thq divine au- 
thority of the Old or New r Testament, or 
w hose religious principles arc incouipati* 
bio with the freedom and safety of the 
state, can hold a civil office. In the oth- 
er' states, HO religious test is required. — 
Persons conscientiously scrupulous of 
tuknig an oath, are every where permitted 
to substitute a solemn* affirmation ; and 
tins is recognised by all the constitutions, 
except those of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, mid the dinner of Rhode Island, u 
ln#‘ tus which is supplied in those states by 
law. — Those who an* conscientiously 
scrupulous of heuring arms, an* every 
where allowed to pnv an eqimnleut for, 
pctMintd service. In Tennessee, the k*gis 
Intnre an* enjoined to “pass laws exempt- 
ing cm/eiis belonging* to any sect or de- 
nomination of religion, the tenets of wlueli 
, me known to lie opposed to the Itennug 
of amis, from attending private and jaeu- 
eial inuMers" In Marne, “persons ofthe 
il* nominations of Shakers or iiuakers” 
mat Ih* exempted fmni military duty.— 
MiiiMei" ot the gospel are not eligible as 
legislators m Maryland, Virginia, North 
1 '.iinluia and Teniii ssee. lit South (Niro- 
lnia, K« mucky and Mississippi, they an* 
eligible neither as governors nor legisla- 
tor. In Missouri, the only mil oflici 
they ran hold i" that of justice of the 
pmti ; •while in New York, Delaware and 
Louisiana, they are not eligibb to any 
ollii »* w'hatever.— New Ifampslnre and 
31as>ac lnisetts an* the only states whose 
eoiiMitutioii" make provision for leligious 
establishment*. In New Hampshire, the 
legislutine i" empoweied to authorize, and 
in M.rsaclms *«|v flu* b gislature is enjoined 
lo ji'junt'* he several Towns, parishes, \c M 
in tlie st'ite, to make adequate provision, 

• * I tin 'i own i \pcnse, lot the support and 
nia'iiTeuance ol Protestant ministers of the 
'.ospel. , 

In Central and South America, a nimi- 
lw*i of constitutions have been established 
wifiim tins century. AH, with the exeep- 
tioii of the inoiiaieliiea) constitution of the 
lha/ils, and the transient imperial system 
of the Mexican empire under Jim hide, 
who was elected enijieror May 18, IrtM, 
an* republican, modelled, in most respect", 
after the constitution of the l T . Staten, ih • 
regard to tin* division of powers among 
tin* legislative, judieiaiy and executive 
l indies, & e. In Mexico, ( a ntral Aiifcrica, 
and the United Provinces « if 1 ai Rlnta, 
then* exist federal governments, i. e. un- 
ions of dillcrcnt states, like that of the l\ 
States: the otliei republics have central 
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goveminontPj The government of Spain, 
in her South ' American colonies, was so 
defective, the territory of these so im- 
.mcnHC, ami the population so scattered, 
tliat, when the* Spanish yoke was thrown 
off, die elements of an Independent and 
free government, in the new states, were 
necessarily so few, that, ever since their 
res|>eetive declaration* of independence, 
they have been in a state of agitation ; and 
many of them an* likely to remain so for 
u long tune to come, because the people 
arc woftilly deficient in education mid In- 
dustry — two of the main ground* of real 
liberty and of a settled ord<*r of tiling; 
and it i*« one of the most difficult tn-ks tor 
a nation, from which tyranny has with- 
held the means of education, to acquire 
the habits which fit* men for indepen- 
dence, after shaking off the joke* of their 
oppressors, which is gciiciuli} the easiest 
part of a revolution. History shows that 
ikr mon* internal convulsion* me caused 
by ignorance, and the Viol* nee winch 
splines fmm it, than hv the ambition of 
aspiring individual-*. Since the condi- 
tion of South \mcncu is, at ptescut. so 
unsettled, it would he oj’ little u*e to run* 
mernte the dilfeient * im-mutioii- e\i-1llig 
there, which will ■piolwihK undeigu mau\ 
changes; and we imi-t rctei the leader to 
the articles on the lcspietive rniintiic*, 
in winch lie will find then lu-mr\ brought 
down to the tune uf th**j»vparafion of the 
m tildes Brazil received it-«pie'*ent con- 
stitution in 1821. It was suoin to h\ the 
emperor March 25 of that \i«it. It has 
Several new featmes. The* four hi. mein s 
of mil authoiit} - -the legislative, the juc- 
riinthe, the cxeetilm* and tin* jiidiei.il — 
onginate from till 1 transfer of power by 
the people. The government is tmm.it- 
elucal, hereditarv and repics. -illative. The 
representation of tin* Brazilian nation con- 
sists of the cmpcior and the geticial a-- 
bcnihh — a hod} composed of two cham- 
ber*, that of tin deputies, chosen for lour 
years, and that of the senatois chosen, by 
the emperor from the election-lists. With 
the former rests tin* power of ori« mating 
hills for the imposition of taxes ami the 
levying of soldiers, as wpll a** of proposing 
it change of dynasty. 'Die latter retain 
their dignity for life. The emperor ha* 
the executive and niedintniial authority, 
but Ins veto is n »t absolute. He cannot 
refusj his sanction to a hill equally A|>- 
proved by two legishyive assemblies. The 
1 press is Vrei* The treat} with Portugal, 
Nov. 15, 1825, has somewhat of the char- 
acter of a fundamental law. Paraguay is 
governed by doctor Franeia, w itliout a con- 


stitution, and the former kingdom of Ha}ti 
received a constitution in 1811. The 
democratic constitution of the republic of 
Havti, dat«Ml Jan. 27, 1807, was renewed 
'in 1810 ; und w hen tin* kingdom was aliol- 
ished in 1820, and the Spanish part of the 
island was muted with the republic, in 
1822, the constitution of J81B was cstat>- 
hshed for the whole island. Jf is fashion- 
ed affer the constitution of the 1\ States: 
has a house of representatives, a senate and 
incident. Indians. Negroes. Mulattoes 
uid Mestizoes only an* allowed to Income 
eiti/ens.* (See the articles Corporation 
and Kstalt a. } 

CoNsTiTrTjoMsTs. jSie Unigentius.) 

C’onstithionm L. \ii. {Frmrh; The 
i '(institutional ) . a daily paper in Pans. In 
Ikiglaud and the I*. State-, no party, hovv- 
e\ei much it mav lie opposed to nthgiH, 
thinks of .iholishmg the cnn<ntutinu or 
constitutional liberty * the word constitu- 
tional, tlicicioie, cannot Ik* used m these 
two countries as designating a party. Very 
diffen nt is theta-* m Planer — a difference 
which iiiu-r he eoii-tantl} Jo*pt in mind, it 
w» wish to understand the present political 
proci fjinig- m that < oiiuin.ot to compare 
diem with \im riean .uni British politics. 
Ill riance, tin I e I cliffy e\i-t- jf. powerful 
paitv, which .urns at restnilMg the goO'l 
old fun* s, and de-tio\nu. the ('hr h. Iq.v.) 
The wojil n,nstitnto>wit. 'therefore, de-ig- 
li.ifc-, lit ! Value, tin party opposed to tin* 

• •lie |ii>t mentioned cinbinemg, however, 
in ni\ vmieties of opinion. The paj»er 
e.dled lr ('oii'itituthannl i- one of the 
alili sj jomn.il- of the age. Jt i- hl>t*ral. 
hut modi tate and •Mutioits. Messrs. 
I Incline, Ju\ aid r fi-sot are the chief 
iditoi- >i\ or eight piopnetois contrib- 
ute. Ovei the whole i- a dinctrur en 
ilrj\ and fm ih** ditfeient blanches there 
no* liom 10 t«» 12 editoi-. Many of the 
tu-t 'Hiv‘ i nt,s are otten engaged to fur- 
ni-h a certain liumhei of ongmul articles 

1 Ik* most im\ * I pin uohio.u * 4 , coist national 
h.*t« (V I' I ll<* « oilMMliti. »i* 01 r.ehrr < oust . uu-i.l ktw, 
xx let Zi tin* .hum e.uh.i ot i'avj*i lias rt m ul’} 
i x • * : » l" In- -ii’mmIs \.i .iwih'Ox li.x- mot a<- 

# *«icl»tii;lx .it 4 .u’o 1 1 ui-i^iuig oi ili«* iinni-trr- ot 

iliof ;>fii li.i the oi tin le.itiieil m the law . 

tin -up* imti intent- o| m.imif.u tore', coinhit led o*i 
gio eiiiiueiit ueoiuu t t*i«* u h.t o th«* ntuM «ut>\e 
iiu n h. mt aiul m.inuivu utrei of hix r«».\lnil. the 
i I* h* oi pit let Kiit iliquct- h* the iuinih‘1 ot 2 U, 
.no 1 me i A»*»^ s-, Mh, r.i oi he,nU ot villages who 
!• *i in the i«*pi t'MMit.iio i's nt tly* peujde and .ire *U 
m i mn’iej , * li.etlv Iro'ii Lowm leg} pt 'I'lu* 
xio’i w.i- ojh neil In a long queili Iroin laralum 
r.n lia the miii ot the p.n fti.i ml The a*n»ve 

i- an exti.iet tioni die nn " a* Smiim* We 

h.ixe. it is tnK*, no other mforniatioii , hut, it iheie is 
an} mull in the statement it S' uitauih ot gtCdtt 
mtewst 
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in the course of they ear. In like manner, 
the famous M. Maltc-Brun was employed 
to write, eveiy month. a geographical ar- 
ticle Ibr the Journal des Debats, tor a very 
* high sum. The Coustitutiimnd occupies* 
fiwn 6 to 10 presses, working clay and 
night. The monthly expense of tin pa- 
per amount to 50,000 ihutcs. Tho ne- 
imineratiou which is paid for single con- 
tributioiis is a er\ lugli. For an :u tide of 
one column, or one and a half generally 
100 to 1*20, sometimes 150, francs art 1 
pud. It was established, in 1^15, hx 15 
shareholders. and has fioin 1^ to *20,000 
sulwnlH'rs — a greater mmilier than ,ni} 
othei French paper, the Jmirnal (It* Ih bats, 
winch comes next to it, hawngoiii} tiom 
1 *1.000 to 11,000. lit the* beginning. a 
share of the Cotistihdtotnul eo-t ‘{0,000 
francs; now it cn-ts 100,000 A meat \a- 
riet\ of topics tieared of in tin- papu, 
embracing not onh politic-, hut the scien- 
ces and ait-, and. as interesting t«» general 
readeis, it mux he ic coiniuemled m jut t- 
erence to am other riencli iicw-|Mpi i 
Ct».>sriu< tiwn. in politic-, 1 - tin mtei- 
pien.tion of tlie tundain* nt.il law of the 
state. Wheivwi time i- mii Ii .i/uml.t- 
ineutal law. a ditleiener of npiiiinii mu-1 
cm-! le-p^cting the im*nnuig of ciit.iin 
passage-, a- no phni-eolog^ hut the nutth- 
eniatical is capable ofpeifict | in i-ion. 
J^iicdi con-truction i- then hue a « opiou- 
sourn* of part\ -trie. In -• nt.il -lale-, 
there ha\e been jwr.u wlndi detl.ned 
war again -t all « oii-mietioi. of tin fuiula- 
mental law. an i m-i-ti d iipuii the < \ccii- 
lion of It- lihuoii- mcmiiUg. loig« tliug 
that tins o hr it hi* tnianiiu** a- thi\ i.dlid 
it, w.u- nothing hut then own « on-'i'n nmi 
of it- piovi-M»n-. >'n l» dithnnc* of 
(fjMJiioii niti-T < \i-i in i eii.il d Tim \« i\ writ- 
ten coile, political oi u ligum-. Tin.- ill* 1 
Frote-tunt- d( dip d, at the <1 m t of Nun— 
burg. that tin \ would i.« »t allow .j n\ m.«.- 
Struetion of the Bible. -.net 't^oleions 
meaning c xfj.'wil God*- w ill Tl • iiui- 
Mriietjou of 1 1re* fuiirlanieiiMl law, Ok n. 
wherever per-ons rue uniti d m mu *n< i» - 
tv, is of vital importance, and juitu nlarh 
SO 111 JNilltlCs. Jf the cotistliietion «1 .the 
constitution, that is, tin* deel.itatiou of it- 
meaning in doubtful point-, i- uiipmwdcd 
for, and left, a- ha- Ih*« u the ea-i in -ev- 
eral of the modifn uionatdnc •*, to tin* 
executive, fiber!} ina} be eon-idem i as 
destitute of am bulwark. The l\ Slates 
of \rnencfl are the first stun*, at !m-t 
of any magnitude, which has mtru-ted 
the construction of the cnnxtitiifuiii, in 
rases of dispute lietween tli«* gow rmneni 
■“fcjd jieople, to ti tribunal pmwdcd b\ tlie 


instrument itself. This tribunal is tire 
supreme court of the l T . States. 

Consul ; a name given, 1. to tlie two 
highest magistrates in ,thc republic of 
Rome, from whom it passed to certain 
high officers under the emperors ; 2. the 
designation of the three highest magis- 
trates of the French republic, during u 
certain period ; 3. the title, at present, of 
certain officers of a diplomat ico-rommer- 
ml diameter. 

I. Jn Koine, niter the kings had lieen * 
expelled, two consuls were placed at the 
head of the senate, the hod} in whose 
hands was the administration of the re- 
public ; consul signifying advisir , roun- 
stllor. s These officers were to lie annu- 
al h elected. In Greek, the} were called 
• -u* , (the lug host ). ( ‘on-ills were, at fiist, 
i hosen oul} from among the patricians; 
;U a later period, al-o from tlie plehciuiis. 
In some cu-e-, Imtli the consul.- wen* ple- 
beians hut tin- wtr* an exception to the 
general mle. In order to he eligible l h 
lilt* eoii-id-lnp, the candidate was to lie 
*15 wars of aye 'a fait coimthtris). But 
tin- law w.i- freipienth xiolntcd. Pom- 
]»• \ wa- made C04-11I m his :{<>th, Valerius 
Ci»i\ii- m hi- *2*‘ld. rii-uuo Africamis, tin 
elder, m In- *2"tli, .uni tne xuimgci Seipiu 
m In- ilSth tear, Nobody wu- to!*- ii- 
« leeh eoiMil till after an ijiteii.il of 10 
\e.ii- But tin*- law was also di-n warded , 
Mann- w, i- iodised unmcihatd} . The 
candidate wft- leijmivd, h} law. to Ik* m 
Rome at ihe time of die election; but tills- 
law wa- not 1 m tfer jegarded than the oth- 
tlr. The election of tin* coil-ill- took 
pine* in the 'omitia tndurinftt , in the taw- 
//a.v Mtihus. One of tin t xistmg coii-ul* 
pie-nle«l He who laid mo-t \ofe- was 
calle.l tt.imd f/rioi Hi- name wa- the 
ti: -t in the Jasti He al-t> firs! ieeei\ed 
the fastis i«j. \.), and ii-ualh jwe-ided at 
tlit* e!« ctiiiii of the magistrates foi the next 
Mat. The time of election willed at dif i 
fi-nnf pej i<m|s The coumiI- elect were 
called / tniS'idt .v disignati. The} entered 
oil then olliee, oil tlie fii.-t of J.auuai}, by 
-ncnhnng mid prawng in the capilol, after 
rt*et*i\ing the eoiigratiilations of the senate 
mid pi'ople. \\ ithiri fhiwlaxs afterward-, 
tin } were obliged to repeal tin* oath which 
the} had taken when elected, that they 
would not injure the republic, and that 
the} would go\ern ficcoidmg to the laws. 

\ situllai oath that they hud so dong, was 
i« i|tured of them when tla*y left their 
office. The exterior marks of honor of 
the consuls {itutifirnia) weie the same with 
tlio-e of the former kings, excepting the 
cro w u ; and, instead of a sceptre, they hud a 
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muff of ivory (fripio cburncus). Their toga 
was lined win I purple {toga prffterta) ; un- 
der the emiKTors, it was embroidered. 
They sat upon an ornamented eliair {sella 
curulis). Twelve lietors, with the fasces and 
ax<*N, preceded them. In the loginning, the 
lietors, with fasces, murched before each ; 
hut Valerius Puhlirola made a Jaw, that,' 
in the city, they should precede only one. 
After that time, the consuls enjoyed this 
honor, respectively, m alternate months. 
The one who was not preceded by the 
fiwee* had a public slave going lief^re 
him (gcrr/wiM), and the lietors following 
hint. The consul who was first elected, 
or who had most children, or, if the num- 
ber was equal, whose wife was living, or 
who had most votes, first received the 
fasces cum stmribus . Whoever met the 
consul iravc wa> to him, uncovered his 
head,, deseem led from Ins horse. or rose, 
if he happened to In* seated. If the con- 
sul saw' an) one neglect tin** form of re- 
spect, he oidered the lietor to punish hint 
(animadci rtt re). The annals of state were 
called fasti consular* s* and particular years 
were designated by the name' of the 
coii'iils then *01 othee. Iii'tc.id of sayiug. 
for instance, A. I\ (\ tiiMl.it sial M. 
Tullio ('ictrom cl . L. slnlunw *m*vhbus : 
hence nunuran multos consults, instead 
multos annas. In nrdei to understand 
the authority of the coimiN. it roist In* 
kept in mind, that, in the time of the Ibs 
limn rcpulilic, the puw’iYs of the ditferent 
branches of government wi*ie In no 
means kept so distinct as with us and 
therefore Hindi greater o|i|»ortunity was 
then a Hi tide'll lor the ;i"timption (ft* undue 
authority. The division of powei' i' ong 
of the mo't important imentioU' in the 
art of governing, and alibi il< one of the 
greatest protections of hlwity : much ffie.n- 
er tlian is a fielded hy lepuhlicaiiMii, or 
any fbrni of gov eminent, without it. We 
find united in the consuls, tit a great de- 
gree, the executive, judiciary and lcgi'fc 
ti\e functions. In "tin* beginning of the 
republic, the authority of the consuls das 
almost as great as that of the preceding 
kings. They could declare war, conclude 
peace, make* alliances and even order a 
citizen to l»e put to death : hence Cicero 
aserilh's to them nsiam potestat* m (I egg. 
in. <1). Hut Valerius Pqblieola took the 
axe out of their fasces , that is, deprived 
them of their right over the lives *)f die 
oitizefts, anil left them, at least w hile in 
tiie city, only* the right to decree the pun- 
ishment of scourging. Without the city , 
when they had the command over the 
army, they lmd the axe in the fasces, that 


is the power to condemn to death. Pub* 
licola had a law enacted allowing apjieals 
from the consuls to the people. Tho 
greatest theck was put upon the consular'’ 

] lower by the establishment of the tribunes 
of the jieople, who had the right to oppose* 
every measure of the consuls. Yet their 
jKiwer remained very great. They stood, 
in reality, at the head of the whole repub- 
lic : all* other officers were under thnn, 
the tribunes of the people only excepted : 
they romoked the senate, proposed wlmt 
rfhey thought fit, and executed the laws. 
Luws proposed hy them wen* generally 
called by their name. They received all 
' despatches from the province^ and foreign 
kings, and gave audience to foreign am- 
bassadors. In times of emergency, the 
consular powei was still further increased 
by the well known decree, vu/crtjil , vcl 
dan nt ope ram. nc quid ddrimtnli rfsinibSra . 
tnptrclj by which they received unlimited 
powei, and could even sentence to death 
without tnal, lew troops, and* make war 
without the iV'idvc of the people tirfct . 
ohTained. If a sudden riot took place, the 
coii'ifl' called the eitn.eii' to ami' by th( w 
word' tpii r* u\ public am sal ram esse relit , 
mt wj Ifatur — equivalent ten the reading of 
tin* i ii it act with us. At th»* ht ginning of 
their tenn of *thrc, tic* coii'iils divided 
the pimmcis among tliam h\ agreement 
oi lot Province, at fir-t, signified a ccr- 
lum hu'ino" eommitted to the consul, as 
iho command of anoriuy. By and by, it 
came to denote conquered countries. To 
these eoii'ul' were sent hy the senate a<* 
go\t‘iuois, aftei laying down their other. 
They w ere then called proconsul cs. A citi- 
zen who had been dmisiil was called ron- 
sularis , and had a higher rank than other 
senators. Pnmpcy enacted a law tlmt a 
consul* should not be sent to a province 
until the y cars alter In* bail laid down lus 
office, and O'ar diet red that he should 
leiiiam there only for two year', I’nderthe 
emperors tha consular dignity sunk to a 
mere 'hadow, until Cuhgudt wished to 
make Ins horse consul. Main consul', at 
this penod, were apjwmrted m one yeai, 
until < \»n*=tantme again appointed two an- 
nually , after w hich the other wn' abolished 
by Justinian. The pomp of the consuls, 
under tin* emperors, was still greater than 
during the republic. Consul honorurius 
was a titular officer, with the rank, hut 
without the power, of a consul. Tins dig- 
nity was liiNt conferred under Osar. 

U. In France, the directorial ^govern- 
ment (third constitution} was alwlfshed hy 
tin* revolution of the 18th Brumaire, of the 
year 8 of die republic (Nov. 9, 1799), 
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* a luno^naional consular government, con- 
sisting of Bonaparte, Sieves and Roger 
Ducos, established the fourth constitution, 

.which* was proclaiinedJlce. 15 , b\ which 
France was declared a republic under a 
government of consuls. Three elective 
consuls (Bniin)inrte, Fandiaceies, Lebrun, 
each with 50 U .000 francs annually) had 
almost uncontrolled executive authority, 
’wink* the legislative power was m the 
huiaN of the tribunate and tin* legislative 
assembl} : a conservative senute was also 
elected.* But as earl} as Aug. 2 , IWi,' 
Bonaparte was proclaimed first consul for 
hie, and thus the constitution of Fiance 
Uranic again lnotiaiehieal. He had the 
power of naming his Micees**or. proposing 
the two other consuls, appointing the mmi.i- 
tors, counsellors of state, ami the piesidi nN 
of the council ot the people, which he 
could assemble, and determine the length 
of their sessions at ins plea-lire ; he could 
also assemble and dissolve the legislnim* 
ImmIv at his will. The courts ef justu e, 
civil and criminal, wen* Milyeited to hi> 
control: iherigln nfpaidoinng wa- pul into 

• In** hand*. and the uuinbei of the mem- 
bers of the tribunate was hunted to half 
of what it had hem He was in manage 
the revenue* and the « xpeiidifiite of the 
State. pro\ ule foi the *al« t\ ot the people 
at home, and for’the defence of the eoim- 
trx abroad. oxeivi-r supiemi enmmand 
over the forces, maintain polite a) < minex- 
ioijs with It*#* jgn countri* i oiiitiin all 
treaties, ,uid, m critical taut-, might t \en 
suspend tlie • oiistiTUTif»M Thus t tie first 
consul muted mval iligint} with mval 
uiithonty. and. that 1 >« might tie letter 
icTiiiii In »lh, tie • ml ltM w.i> ihciea*-»*d to 
(UHXMKJU Irani s. and. \ug. 15 . 1 1 * 02 . tin* 

, birth-da} of tie lir*t consul, it i omul.ii* 
court was liMitumd at St. < loud, and ail 
the former court diseipiue ie* -lahh-lied. 
Nothing now icmaiued tin tie compli te 
restoration of monarehv. hut to t i;«ik> IL ♦- 
naparte's digmtv liercditan in he* t.imilv 
by Jaw, av it was ahead}, in point of I, it t, 
bv his jMiwei of lytnung his ^«u. 
The first consuls weie ids.* tie I.h : tie* 
one Inranie t*mpeior. tlie other* pi me*-. 
On the first coins btrmk alt* i Napoleon'- 
elevation as oni|n ror, Jie * ailed Iuiijh if 
emperair d* la npvhlvptt Ft ant aim. 

Ilf. Since the time of tie ( ru-nde-, ntli- 
ccr* called consuls havi exe-vd m ditlei- 
ent states, for the pur|Mr«* of giving decis- 
ion!*, affording protection, or \ •*rit\ ing iiicts 
and occurrences, relating to maritime and 
commercial affairs. Tile Italian states, in 
) particular, took advantage ot tie* crusades 
"Sv^irocuru permission lroin the Asiatic 
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princes to send such persons. as protectors 
of merchants fkmi their owir country into 
the domains of these princes, anil their ex- 
ample was followed by other Kurojiean 
nations, for the protection of their coin* 
nicrce in the Levant, and in Africa ; and, 
since the 15 th and Kith centuries, the sumo 
officers have ulso been established hi Hn- 
ropean countries, to facilitate the inter- ' 
course of tin* respective nations, so that 
the commercial consuls, both in Europe 
and other juirts of the world, art* now very 
numerous. The nght of nominating con- 
•hiN is in the hands of the supreme power, 
which, however, cart send them only 
when* tivaties or ancient customs author- 
ize their appointment. The duty of this 
officer is to afford protection tuid assist- 
ance to navigators or merchants of Ins na- 
tion, and to watch over the fulfilment of 
column mil treaties. In point of author- 
11} , however, the consuls in the Levant 
and Atnea nix* different tiom those in Eu- 
rope and \iuenca, Im*cuu«c the former 
have also civil jurisdiction over their cohii- 
trvmeii. The} are invested with much 
mme of a diplomatic character than the 
lattei. (\»iisuk me legardeil b} some as 
iiuni^tMs. nitiers however, will not ac- 
knowledge them *is -u eh. Tin*} certainly 
do not Maud on the same footing with 
ev on the low e-t degree of ackliovv lei Iged 
diploiifatic person*, because tlie} Jiave no * 
lettotv ( ,f nodonoo, but nuivly ]mtents of 
ap|Hiiiitm«*?it, which niu-i 1 m* confirmed by 
tin- gov * rumour to which they are sent. 
Tin} therefore do not enjov tin* privileges 
<*t muiMers : U r lirfimee, exemption from 
ill** jurisdiction of the courts the foreign 
coiiutf} : and fmm taxes, the right of 
having divine -i n h-t* performed hi then 
le-ieieheo.-, \ r (hia tal]}, the) are Mlh- 
i* ct die civil nutlioiitic-p of the [dace 
when* tlie;. resale.' — Consul-gem ml. is a 
consul appointed for several places, or 
uioi -f.wral consuls. Sometimes «vicc- 
fljisuls aio giv i n to consuls ( 'unsulships 
ali|(ioM alvva\s exempt from nufit.in sor- 
vice, fm vvlucli reason the* consulship m' 
often Miuglit Ibi. (fouenill}, consuls am 
luerchtmls, without rt'iiiunenitioii, exrejit 
that arising from foes, which sometimes 
amount to considerahk* sums. Very often 
rounds are not citizens of the countries 
for which the} act. 

roNsi'LTA \ltal.) was u branch of tho 
udmuAstration in the Italian republic, and 
the kingdom of Jtaly which sumWcd. 

It com*sponded to & eoiiueil of state. It 
consisted of eight jMTHons, anti hail chiefly 
th<* direction of foreign affairs and diplo- 
macy. 
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Consumption, in political economy, is 
tlie use and wearing out of the products 
of industry, or of all things having an ex- 
changeable value. This destruction, by 
putting tilings to the uses lor which they 
are designed, is very different in different 
-filings; nor are. the wants of society limit- 
ed to the use of things having an ex- 
changeable value. The air and the water 
are as necessary, in the economy of life, as 
the earth ami its products; and yet neither 
the air nor water, ordinarily, Iwars a pi ice. 
Tfie latter, howc\er, is sometimes a sub- 
ject of commerce, especially m largo 
cities ; in the city of Madrid," for exam- 
ple. The earth, on tli\ other hand, is a 
subject of monopoly jn all countries where 
any progress has been made in nvili/a- 
tion. Hut, unlike its products, it js nor 
always deteriorated by use: oh the con- 
trary, if skilfully cultivated, is value is 
increased, in respect to the prod nets, too, 
there is a diti'eienca; M»me are dtsfmyed, 
or, in other word'-, reduced to their ele- 
ments, by use, as provision*. Other*, .is 
the precious stones, an* not liefi **,uily 
destroyed by tune or use. The m ral* 
ordinarily, paSs through various toim^in 
a vanety of maiiuf.n tore*, befon* they aie 
wasted and ln*r in nisj ; mid *ome piod- 
uets, being destroyed in one fin m, an* 
enlivened into niateii.ils foi Use in an- 
other. 'The lemn.mt- of lucn and^'otton 
fabrics, fm m*tance, *iij£ph m.ifmal*- tin 
pa|M*r; and so tin* wood and lion of a 
ship, on censing to he iiselnl, ill their ruin- 
bmation, loi tie* pnrpo-e* of n.tv urat ion. 
still supply, the one, fuel, til* nth« i, mate- 
rials for the fouiidenesnf lien. Till* liie.it- 
er the advatieement of the arts, the moie 
exteiMvely will iheirenmani - of eoiMimp- 
lion of one kind supply tin* materials toi 
tin* pioduetion of articles ofanoihei form. 
The arts x\ ill evil convert tin* destruction 
of war into tie* materials Im new produc- 
tion. The hones led on the lield of Wa- 
terloo have lx*en candidly* eolleeted, anft 
transported to 'Kugland, to m.uinn the 
iands. r riie mciease of population, and 
the progress of the arts, intioduce a thou- 
sand ways of gleaning tin* relies of one 
kind of eon umption to supply the mate- 
rials of another. The* is one of the ah.*o- 
liife gams of lesomecs eonsetjuent upon 
tin* advance of civilization, in regard to 
consumption, the remarks and leasoiung 
of Adam Smith have led to somo»eiw>- 
ncous^prfcj ud ices, though his positions are, 
in sonic icsjIhcN, jiifl. He assumes, for 
instance, that oil the stock of society, in- 
cluding the improvements on the lands, 
an* the result of savings, or the excess of 
vol. in. 45$ 


the results of labor over the demands fir 
immediate consumption; and this is, no 
doubt, true; but the inference which is, 
and too often, made, that ti|c great olyeet 
of a nation should be to save the fruiks 
of its lalior, as tho surest means of wealth 
and ivrospenty, is by no means true in its 
full extent. If, for instance, a community 
lias saved the products of its labor to the 
amount of £ 1000 , for winch surn it im- 
jHirts lioin abroad, and introduces into 
use, a more jierfert kind of plough, ami 
Hie art of making it, or the art of making 
a J fetter lmt, or screw', or saw, with the 
same labor, — the. amount saved being ex- 
pended tin tins purpose, the numerical j»os- 
ses*ion*, or tin* enmputrd capital stock, of 
that community, is thereby diminished; 
and yet the aggregate productive capacity' 
i'. men u*ed. This let* 11* into a prmcjph* 
of national economy, which is too fft- 
(|iientl\ ov«*i looked, namely, tlwit the 
iti'*nii* of pnH|M*ritv — the national wealth 
— ■ on*iM* mote m the rapacity for pro* 
ductiou than m artual |msm*ssioiis. As 
far as the capital, or noiuiiyd wealth, con- 
*i*t* in the implement* of production, ami 
the accomnion.mnn* lin the shelter of the 
inhabitant*, tin \ are hotli a part of tie* 
uidiv ul.i d w< altli and national re*oure< i>. 

I III 1 a *:i*t |. 'portion <*f the productive 
faeultn -* of .1 people do not exist m tho 
film of property and cr# not marketable 
nitirh*. Ot flu- de*enp’ioii arc the art*, 
tiiid tlios ( iMiacteiiMic* of a community, 
which t ii.ihb* tla* people to maintain good 
livvs, and perpetuate then political institu- 
tion*' Ml tin eoiiMimpt.on, directed to 
the promotion of the*e, is m tho strictest 
sen*e, « Miitomical, and all the saving of 
stock, wlueli might he devoted to these ob- 
jects by a consumption lor that purpose, is 
!i wasteful and short-Mglited economy. 
'Hie gieat hlMliess of society, ill ail OCO- 
nnmical view, is production and consump- 
tion ; and a gie.it pioduetion without a^ 
mi responding mn*umption of products 
inmmt Ibi a long turn* he cutitiVmcd. The* 
notions about the dr*niirme tendency of 
hixuiy are, tlieivfoie, preposterous, as a 
genei jiI proposition,* lor it propose* thrift 
am I s Mixing foi no purpose. Suppose .1 
whole nail 01 1 to act fully up to the notion-, 
inculcated by doctor Franklin, what would 
lie tin* result but universal idleness? tor, all 
being intent on saving^ that is, on not con- 
suming, then* would, of course, crane t» 
be any encouragement or demand for pro- 
duction. This is the condition of suxAgfl 
life, imposed by a necessity resulting front 
lgnorsmee, improvidence ami indolence. 
To keep the streams of production iu 
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* tive flow, consumption is necessary ; and 
ibe consumption, winch directly and 
steadily promotes piuduction is, in tact, 
promotivc of public wealth. We do not 
mcau to deny, that the expenditures of u 
man who exceeds his means of payment 

: will l»e injurants, not only to himself) bur 

also to the community ; lot* lie may anni- 
hilate the capital of those w ho give him 
credit, and. since their iiidustiy may de- 
pend on their capital, which supplies them 
with tool> to work with, materials to 
work upon, and a stock of clothing, food 
and accommodations, until the) can ols- 
tam the returns of their industry by a sale 
of its product", the loss of this capital, by 
trusting it to one vVho ne\er pays them, is 
a destitution of their ind ust ty. Hoarding, 
on tiie other hand, though not so injurious, 
\pt, if tiH) generally pi evident, iti,tx ha\e 
the effect of }»nruly/ing pioduetion, and 
stilling and enfeebling the cconoum al en- 
ergies of a |u*ople, by dimiiiisluiur the 
motives to iti«liiMr\ . in a healthy state 
of the national imhiMiy, thenloie, the 
consumption «f produel s should In nr’ a 
just proportion to production. As long a- 
enough is sa\ed to supply all the ;ncn .i"r 
of dematui for a stock of unpleim nt" anil 
materials, and make all the impinvi mens, 
of a permanent nature, of winch the coun- 
try is susceptible sia li a" canals. ro.uK 
bridges AlC m — winch uie, indeed, all nf 
them, onh different mode- of pien n* c< u- 
siuuptioii ot tin flints of la hoi of \attoijs 
kuuls to npioducc ntiiciN- it i" iniieh 
letter, jls a gem rai rule, that the n main- 
der ot’ the pioduct" of imliMry "liradd he 
c\| tended in luxuri* ",lhan that tin \ "hould 
n< »t Ih* product d at all in n gard to lux- 
ura*" — including m thi" i« i m ail tin e>- 
jKiidituies made lot tie* gratification of 
appetite, taste or \ uinti — tin* di"po"i?inn- 
of men, in general, will siitlii tenth m< line 
them to the-**. Tin n* is' no neei s"ip of 
inculcating the utility of sin h « xpctehiures 
as ♦ ncoiiR^/ements to lmltisfiy. Against 
the importunity of the app< tile" and de- 
nies of nan, ami against improvidence 
and thought lev-ncss of the fill lit «, dm tm 

Franklin'* l« , s*"oii*- of economy an of gnat 
utility. Jhir, looking at tin* whole mass of 

* society as a great engine of prodm non 
and consimiption, we should inculcate a 
different set of maxims, hand on mme 
comprehensive principle". The exam- 
ple of doctor Franklin himself would 
'ho a practical lesson, in tin- j<"pect: for 
he was not illilieral of hi" tune, or labor, 
orunoney, ill promoting thi»"e expuwb- 
tures winch Jiairl tlie advancement of w>- 

for thftr object. These an* often 


slich as gratify no immediate appetite 01 
taste. They look to tlie future. Then 
greatest encouragement is the honor whirl] 
is paid tjp them by the public opinion ; foi 
if a mail gains more distinction by en- 
couraging n useful or oniaincntnj art 
founding a school, or contrihuting to the 
construction of a public work, tlian 1>\ 
riding m ,a coach, u generous motive Si- 
field out to liiin to turn u ]iart of tile gen- 
eral consumption, of which his resource.* 
gi\ e him the control, into tliose channels, 
The tastes and habits of thinking of a 
people detenniir* the direction of a vast 
proportion of tjie general ronsumptioh : 
nml tlit' direction and amount of this 
consumption again determine, in a great 
ilegn'e, those of production. When we 
say that piydiu'tion should l>c encouraged, 
it i" only inculcating, in other words, the 
maxim that consumption should lx* cn- 
i om aged ; foi the one will, in even com- 
munity , hear a picttv near proportion ti> the 
other; ami ihe object of a lilieml, enlight- 
eni d policy is, to swell the amount of 
both : and the object of a wist* and piulnn- 
tlnopieal policy is, to dneet them to ob- 
ject" promntive «d’ tin* physical comfort 
ami moral and mtellei tu.d iinpmvemeru 
ot a p« ople. W e aie, howevei, to avoid 
the i not of supposing, tliilt all tile cause* 
which go to mv ell the aggregate of produc- 
tion i/ld con-uinpnon,ai(' beneficial in their 
operation. If, tpr * xanipie, all the rant" 
ot tin l.uid". a" mail i the feudal system, 
:.ri .i""igned to a li w. who, by a luxiuioii* 
..lal « \pi ii"i\e stv le of living, i otMime the 
l 1 1 ntei paif fc oi the produce of the lulmr 
of the otic r lueinhi T" of* the community, 
having Tie in no moit than ban ly enough 
to "i •Mam lift , and iFMi nd them against 
lie el* mi lit", though sin h a community 
may [ n -♦ nt a goigi oin « violation nf m- 
dmdiml voalth, y « 1 tin condition of a 
gloat part of it" members i" little liettci 
than that of "avigi". This was tlie ten- 
uiii«*y of — c n * m iv under the li udal system, 
find alf the 4*4 clesiiislical "\"teni" founded 
under the .iii"p!i’4> of tlie i Imiclf of Koine, 
in "iieh com f nullifies, every tax, ami every 
superfluous product, pii"<es into a vortex 
i emote from the* interests, com torts and 
wants of ihe mass of the population. The 
( onsi i nipt ion ought to Ik* so i!Htnlmted,as 
to give every one some just share, hi pro- 
portion to Ins lalior ami servicis. A pra- 
i^s« I}' equal and just apportionment i»f the 
fruits of labor, aud,jhc profits of Uie use 
of the earth, cannot lx* Hindi* in any coun- 
try ; for the rights of property must lie 
gmimled, or industry will dwimllc away. 
Hut the laws may do much, and the pro- 
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vailing habits of thinking, and principlne 
and motives of action, of a people, still 
Dior*', towards Assigning to every kind' of 
industry, and every species of talent, and 
. skill, its fair proportion of the general con- 
sumption, and m sucli a way as not to 
cheek, but to augment, the general mass 
of things produced and consumed. The 
lx-nefits of commerce do not consist so 
much in'tlie mass of wealth, which it rnay 
U* the means of nccuinulntitig, or in its 
directly employing a great many persons, 
as in the ihcilities it gives for augmenting 
the general mass of production and con- 
sumption; ami, in this respect, internal 
commerce, in a country oi considerable, 
extent and \uricty of products, is far more 
important. than foreign, since the mutual 
exchanges of the products of labor made 
unioitg the inhabitants of such a country 
are much greater, in amount, than tlio*e 
made between the whole country and 
other nations. 

ro’ssLMPTiox, in medicine. (Sce.tf/ro- 

!* Cojntauion (contagio ; from contango* 
f U\ meet or touch each other). This word 
properh imports the application of any 
poisonous matter to the body through tin* 

• medium of touch. It is applied to the 
action of those very subtile particles 
aiming from putrid siihstames, or timri 
j • r 'mo hiboimg under «eit,*in d**» .1-1 
which communicate the di'*ea*er* to oth- 

• ers; as the contagion of putiid fever, the 
eflhiuu of dead animal or vegetable sub- 
stances, the miasmata of bog* and fen*, the 
virus of Miiall-po\, has vintmt * \c M £xc. 
The principal diMase* excited by poison- 
ous miasmata me, uiVei mitveiit, remittent 
and yellow level*, dysentery and typhus. 
The last js gen emted in the human bodv 
itself, and is sometimes called the tifphoi.t 
Jamat, Some miasmata aie produced 
Vmiu moi<t \egetahle matter, 111 sonic un- 
known state of decomposition. The 
contagious virus of the plague, small- 
pox, measles, Hiiiicougli, nfnnncht ma- 
ligna* mid scarlet lexer, »s well as of ty- 
phus and the jail fever, operates to a 
much iiimr limited distance through the 
medium of the atnlosphen* than the 

' niarsli miasmata . Ouiiact of a diseased 
jHTson is said to be necessary for tlie 
communication of plague; and approach 
within two or three yards of him ior that 
of ty pints. T 1 v Walclieren miasmgta 4‘\- 
tcmhtl their pestilential influence to vessels 
riding at amdior, fully a quarter of u mile 
from the shore. The chemical nature of all 
f these poisonous effluvia is little understood. 
They undoubtedly consist, however, of liy- 
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drogen, united with sulphur, phosphorus, 
carbon and a^ofo, in unknown proportions 
and unkiKJwn states of combination. The 
► proper hdutrafizers or destroyers of these 
gasiform poisons are, nitric acid vapor, 
muriatic acid gas and chlorine. The two 
last are the most efficacious, but require 
to bo used in situations from which the 
patients can be removed at the time* of the 
’application. Nitric acid vajmr may, how- 
ever, be* diffused in the apartments of the 
sick without much inconvenience. Bed- 
ilothes, particularly blankets, can retain 
the contagious fames, in an active state, 
'for almost any length of time. Ileuce 
they ought to i»e fumigated with peculiar 
care. The vapor of burning sulphur or 
sulphurous acid is used in the Hast against 
tire plague. It is much inferior in power to . 
the other antiloimic reagents. There does 
not appear to lie any distinction commonly 
made lictwccii contagious and infectious 
diseases. The infection communicated by 
diseased persons is usually so communicat- 
ed by the product of the disease itself: for 
instance, by the matter of the sriiall-fiox; 
and therefore many of thA-e diseases are 
infection* only when they have already 
produc'd such matter, but not in their 
earlier period*. In many of them, con- 
tact with the sensed person is necessary 
for infection, a* is the case with flip itch, 
\\ plnli*,* canine madness; m other con- 
tagion* diM ju*e<, even the air may convey 
the infection, a* 111 the scarlet fever, the 
measles the contagion*, typhus, &e. In 
this consists the whole difference Iwtween 
the lixed and volatile contagions. A real 
infection requires alway* a certain suscep- 
tibility oft lie healthy individual ; and many 
infectious maladies destroy, forever, this 
susceptibility of the same contagion 111 the 
individual, and, accordingly, attack a per- 
son only once, a* the smail-pox, measles, 
&c. Other contagious diseases do not 
produce this effect, and limy , therefore, re- 
peatedly attack the same ]M ( rsnn,as typhus, 
itch, syphHis, and others. Htffhcfmies out? 
contagious (liM’as* destroys the suscepti- 
bility for another, jus the kiue^iock for the 
sma'll-po\. In general, those parts t>f the 
lw>dy vv hirli are co\ ered with the most deli- 
cate skill, are 1110*1 susceptible of conta- 
gion ; and still mort‘ so an' woimded parts, 
deprived of the epidermis. Against those 
contagious diseases winch aie infectious 
through the medium of the air, precau- 
tions may lie taken by keeping at the 
greatest possible distance from the sick, 
by cleanliness and fearlessness ; hut most 
completely by the vigilauce of the health- 
officers, by fumigations according 
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proscriptions of Guy ton-Morvoau, & c. We 
ran more easily secure ourselves against 
Mich contagious diseases ns a re infec- 
tious only in case of ^contact, by mennx 
of cleanliness, caution in the use of vessels 
for eating and drinking, of tobacco-pipes, 
, of wind-instruments, beds and clothes. 

No general preservative agnjnst contagious 
* diseases is Known, though many an 1 of- 
fered for sale by quarks. The examimi- 
tion of the persons intended for nurses 
and tenders of infants i> very ncce^siry, 
n> thousands of children may be mfeeteii 
by contact with them, and thecatiM* of the 
disorder remain unknown. (See Epi- 
demic.) 

Covtvrim . a nohle family of Venice. 
Domenico ('ontnnni was doge of \ ernce 
from 104*1 to 1071. lie rebuilt Gi ado, and 
reduced the city of Zara, which h.id re- 
vised. — Jacopo ('ontnriui wa- doge fium 
1075 to 10H1. ruder hi" r» urn the V ene- 
tiuns forced the city of \ucoita to ac- 
knowledge theii so\ rreigpiy o\ei the 
Adriatic "ea. — \ndiea ('ontanm wh* doge 
fiom Uku to 1‘1^‘i. The Genoese, under 
Pietro Dorui. had conquered (’hio/za, m 
1*170, and thrcatencil e\en Venice. An - 
then Contai an nvoiiquercd < 'luoz/h, and 
delivered the republic from it- cneine*".- 
Francesco Conn’iim wa- doge liom 
To 1<85. Vmhu him. Venire, in nlhuiiee 
with Louj-XIll of Fiance, thi* duke of 
Savoy, and the PioteM.mf » nitons of 
Swit/erland, iroouquerod th Pay" de 
Vaud. in 1<M4. which the Vn-trmm laid 
taken pciMsi's^ion of. — (\u i<» (nntuiiiu w.i- 
doge from MI55 ? < * Hi.Vi I nd< i h,- leign 
La/am M«»r« iis_*». adnnr.d of the lepulihe. 
in June, 1055. gamed a I rilh..nt virtniy 
over the Turks, m the I bird. n.* 11* — Do- 
na tuco Contemn wa- dot *• from IhVMn 
1071. During In* govomii * nt. \ eiutc 
rr-isted, fbr live years tin alt.n k" of the 
Turk" on the i-land ot Candid : but. wi 
Sepr.*2ii, JtifiT, alb r a m*\»i and «{• i. pe» nf 
unexampled ob-hnaev, I'miih sn \]um- 
"ini sunemftitd th** Hand l*« a« e was 
tllCIi concluded. — Fiancesi o Ci.niarmi, in 
I4<i0, taught {dnloMipliy in Padua, vv.i-' 
amha^ador at the f omt * f Pni" II. nin.- 
maiKli*d the \euetMii iHHips ng-im-t Mir 
Florentine-, who had attack* d Sien.i. .md 
wrote the history of the* « BB ifii|A,u«ii - \m- 
brosio Cunturim, irom 117/ t«» 1 iKl, was 
ambassador of Uie republic at the foiirt 
of the king of Feisia, I sun Ka^-an. The 
iumresting description of !»»-. o -idcncc at 
this court first apjiearcd in V**mee, MH, 
in Italian. — Gusparo Contain i negotiated 
n permanent jieuco Im ' tween th** republic 
Charles V. In 1527. he went n» 


amlxifisador to* Rome ; then y> FcrmraJ in 
order to obtain tlic lilierty of pope Clement 
VII, whom Charles V kept imprisoned in 
fort St. Angelo; succeeded in bis mission, 
and lierame ambiLssador al the court of the 
pope. After his return, he was made sen- 
ator of Venice. Pope Paul III conferred 
on him the curdinufs lint in 15115. In 
1541, lie was )iapal delegate at the (Jcr- 
inau diet, at Ratisbou, where lie distin- 
guished himself by bis moderation. When 
the bishops rejected the 22 nrtirles of the 
P* mutants, he exhorted the former not to 
offend the people any longer by their avn- 
i icc, luxury and ambition, hut to vi-it then* 
dioc«*s«»s, support the poor and the schools 
and distribute thb liencfirc" according to 
merit. After Ins return, lie \\#s sent iw 
legate to Jhdogna, when 1 he died m 1542 
— Giovanni ( 'ontnnni, horn at \emce, in 
15 IP, died li t 1(i05, was one of the most 
distinguished painters of his age, worked 
m the sty le of Tit mu. and was paiticularly 
skilful in painting e< dings, e. g M his Resur- 
rection, in the i lunch ot St. Francesco di 
Paolo, m Venn’* 1 .— Viimm ii/o Contanni, 
Ik h vi at Venice m 1577, died in h*17; a 
scholai, wIiom* reputaii(»u W.i", in early 
life, "o gieat, that the ni.igistiates of Pa/lua 
« , s|ahh"lied a new chau of Latin and (ire: r 
eloquence, only t<» ii tain the learned 
youth of 2*> yt ai" nfageiii their egy. J|e 

led n rill theie l **Iil ltd L- ^'llioiie (’on- 

tarim, horn at \ *nn * ui I5t"l, died m 
H»Ik‘k was \ eh* fi.ui ai iiia-sadnr at the 
enurt of lip* duke of Savoy, Philip II 
oi Sjann, Vl(»hau>.iied III, in ( 'otMnnti- 
Iioph, pope Call V. and the ernpeioi 
l’enimaiul IS; .md bu .mu 1 , all* i ward", 
advocatt of r-an Man **. V" Hieli, be made 
aiiolJ.er jomney In ( 'migtaiitiuople. \\ In n, 
in bi-k 1 . tl. * plague raged at \ < m< e, In* 
e*ajld n** f lie mdiiu d to have tlie city, 
hut temaiie'd to umKc tlie .trirj'ng**inents 
W In* h the e\ il n quin d. 

ContvT. LoUcm* imadatiie de Pamy, 
known «*n the French stage a^ niad«*nioi 
i!c ), w .i-l torn at Pari" in I7t*0. made hi i 
//# tut a" Atahd* , m JfujnZ’f. at the thmtre 
Fntivais (I77bl, but al'terwaol" <|evoted 
In r biiiljcnt taleig" eniir* ly t*» inruedy. 
She vvii" the pupil of Mini. Pivvdle, an*! 
her earlier manlier was forim d on that of 
hoi ui"trueties". She wii" discriminating, 
hut cold iu bei action ; dignified, but slitl 
in her movement", fumble, but mouoto* 
nois k»i Iht delivery . It was only when 
she npjN'uief! iu a new class of » liarActeis 
that she ceased to 1 m* an lautator. She 
Jiad already appoaird with gn*at appliuise- 
in the parts which the Fr< neh call the^ 
frrinulfH r ofjvi'Ws, wh 4 *u Heaumaiehan 
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pitMilcnd for her Suzanne, the sjnrtoieUe 
and fascinating sovbrette , in which, by the 
author’s confession, she far surpassed his 
own conceptions of that chtyucter. Tier 
versatility of talent was displayed in tli^ 
Coquette Corrigev, in Julie in the Dissipa - 
tear, in Mine, do Vnhnar (Manage Secret ), 
wind in Mme. Evrard ( Vieux Ctlihataire ). 
ISeauty, grace, vivacity, archness and east! 
were united with dignity, tenderness, deli- 
cacy and judgment. She restored to the 
stage the masterpieces of Molitae, yvhich 
had long been neglected by the puhjjc. 
After a theatrical career of ife years, 24 of 
‘ which were a continual series of triumphs, 
she retiriMl from the stage in 1808, and 1 k>- 
eame the centre of a brilliant circle* of 
thends. Mine, de Partly was remarkable 
for her powers of conversation. She 
was lively or severe, grave or gaj, as tlx* 
oecusion required; and her remarks won* 
always eliamcten/ed by sound and inge- 
nious views, elegant taste, and varied in- 
formation. A few Week** 1 m* fore hei 
death, she threw into the fire a large col- 
lection of anecdotes and other writings, 
in proM* and verse, from her jm*ii, because 
they contamvd some strokes of per-oq.d 
satire. She died, in 18 III, mijr live 
mouths of severe suffering from a rawer 
hi the breast, during which -die marutc'ted 
the greatest limine*^ and even maintained 
her usual clieei liiliie^ and gay et\ rd’ -pint. 
M. Arnault, fnim whom this ac count is 
fmrrowed, owed his hto'rtv and lit* ■, in 
17J12, to her interference, at the risk of lier 
own hie. 

Cumk, iVieolas Jacquc^a painter and 
chemist, hrtt particularly disimirui-hed fur 
tlie ingenuity of his mechanical conni- 
vances, was hoi n a^St. (Vnen, near See/, 
(department of Oriie), in 1755, and died 
in 1805. His mrhaiiiral genius was dis- 
played, at the age of 12 year*, by the con- 
struction of a vml’ii (which was iimm! at 
several roniVrts). with no other instru- 
ment than a knife. At the age of 18, 
without having received any instinct ions, 
he executed several j mint mgs foi the hos- 
pital of See/. This success did not pre- 
v*. u him fiom the cultivation of the ph\s- 
ie.il and mathematical sciences. He went 
to Pans, and invented a hydraulic ma- 
chine, which was mentioned with appm- 
iKition by the aeademy of sciences. In 
17!M, he' was appointed one of the com- 
mittee for making oxpciuuents in eug-Jj-d 
to th* doconi|Mjsition of water by iron, 
instead of sulphuric afid ; and his activity 
and skill on litis commission occasioned 
his appointment of director of the aero- 
static school at M endow. Conte sug- 
42* 


gested the idea of establishing a place of 
deposit for useful machines, tools, &c., in 
consequence of which the conservatory was 
instituted, lie afterwards introduced the 
manufacture ofjan excellent kind of crqyons 
into France, and established a great manu- 
factory, which stili supplies all France with 
them. Ho was appoin&d, in 17! >8, to ac-' 
company the French exjieihtion to Egypt, 
and his services were of the greatest 
value. Ho constructed a furnace on the 
Pharos, near Alexandria, in the space of 
I wo dayfc, for red-hot halls, with wjiich 
the English wen* repelled, and thus 
time was given for fortifying that place. 
The machines and instruments of the 
army having fallen into the. hands of the 
Arabs, Conte was obliged to furnish eveiy 
tiling, even the tools: lie* constructed 
wind-mills, machines for the mint at Cai- 
ro, for an < )riental printing cstablishrnrtit, 
for the fabrication of gunpowder, &<*., aqd 
cannon foiiiidenes ; manufactured steel, 
pajMT, swords for the sn)diers,*utqnsils for 
the hospitals instruments for the engi- 
neers, teleM*o|N*s for the astronomers, mi- 
croscopes for the natu rah4s, drums trum- 
pet«, in short, even thing necessary for 
such a* military and scientitic exjiedition 
m Mich a cniuitn as Egypt. On liis 
r* turn to Fn»* , ce, he vvus appointed to 
superintend the executiun of the great 
work on Eirypt, and invented a graving 
mai*hine, which, by pertbrming certain 
parts of tht* labor, spared the artist much 
time and trouble. The death of Ins wife, 
to whom lie was tenderly attached, threw 
him into a lingering diseit »*. and lie sur- 
vived her but a short time. ( 1 mte was a 
member of the legion of honor, liis 
simplicity, integrity, courage, disinterest- 
edness and warmth of affection rendered 
him no kiss amiable and esiimahle m pri- 
vate fife, than lus science and ingenuity 
made him valuable to the natiou. 

( ’oxtj.mpt. Legislative bodies and jii- 
diei.d tiihunaU an* generally invented with 
power to protect themselves ajainftt inter- 
ruption ; and Mich •u power is esMMitial to 
enable them to Conduct their busincs**. 
They an* usually enqioweicd to commit 
jM*r*ms to prison, or punish them other- 
wise, for disturbances aud contempts. Tin* 
constitution of tin* l\ States *e\piessly 
gives to tlie senate mid house of repre- 
sentatives authority to punish their own 
members for contempts:. and in the case 
of Anderson* in the tkh volume of Whea- 
ton’s rejiorts, it is decidtxl that tlie house 
of n'presenttttivos has power to imprison 
other }>crsons than its own members for 
breach of its privileges and contenipy^ 
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the house. Such a right, though not 
-expressly given in (lie constitution, wits 
considered as incidental to th*» estnhUWi- 
ment of a legislativ e l»od> . So it has l>eei i 
considered anil - rqicatedly derided m 
England, pnrnculniiy m 1771, w hen Cros- 
by, lord-mayor of London and a member 
'of the house id* commons, was committed 
to tlie Toner for the lirctich of the privi- 
leges of the hou<e,.md Mr Francis Hunlett 
again in IHL A legislative body may 
. punish one of ife own uterrtliers foi disoi- 
fieri) behavior, as well .i" a Ijystundert 
Judicial tribunals lane the Mime po\v«r 
The French penal code, artiele *i*J*i, \c„ 
provides, that, win n am executive or ju- 
dicial officer shall, during or on account 
of Ins otlicial duties, he mMilnd, the per- 
son guilt) of the outrage shall he pun- 
ished by an imprisonment of not less than 
tvfb months nor more than two \e.ii*: 
unless Mie nllenu i" < ommittcd in ojren 
court, in whc'li caM* the nupn^uimi in is 
not le—\hun two nor nioie than li\c ye.us 
Hlack"tom Mi)-, m the lih \olume of his 
Commentaries, # th.it piw. ss toi < ou'empt 
is *• an iii*cpuruhlt attendant on even supe- 
rior tnlmnal , and, acenMingl), we hud 
it aetunll) e\ereis**d a** fit back*. - tin* 
annul" of our l.iw e\nnd." Tli." powi r 

has a much hioadu* * oiiMrueinm m I'.ng- 

latid than in the*!’. S T u«*n hi ii»«r eonfirn*d. 
in the Into i eoimin. imsiii. .it !« um. t* • 

* cases of ;u km I diMi:ih.u . < .u.d flagrant 
disrespect to the eon*,, «• . n . trempt to 
influence .1 di ei^.oii by nopuiui «ipp< aK 
or direct and high-hand* d m uu i.iumhs 
re-jsianee To, or obsfni' Hon <*t. it" prorci d- 
mgs or proce^t s : w In n in hngi.nnd, it 
extends to uct" oi i n . it"--** »:i ^ whit h <io not 
direct!) disturb tin |unu iftl p:o<e» drugs: 
Mich, for mstanee, a 1 * n< »T pavm i a hill .»f 
vo-ts awarded by the mint n> •! »* l >» y in*; 
tin* summon- of a ‘court <>! eijury. .mil not 
ansvvr nrii! a lull . n lii sing to he "worn a*. ,i 
Witness, winch ll.l- al-o het u h< M to **• a 
contempt ml he I .States S**rvir.ga;»ion n" 
on an attor* y while attending • .»un, h:i" 
lioen held to Ire a t ontemp* • »i th eouit 
in England, likewi-* shoeting. or going 
applause, in court, on a n turn o| a v» rdn t 
by a jury. It was held, in N« w ^ m!L to 
Is; a contempt of the court to hung a suit 
in the nuine of another, without hi" enn- 
»eut. It is a contempt to t ndeavwr. I»y 
writings or publication", To piejiniicf the 
public rniud, or that of a jury, or tlie court, 
in a cause pending m conn. This is not 
only an attack upon th** public adminis- 
tration of justice, hut al>o upiri the right 
of the individual parties in the suit, since 
MUfouhl be in vain to provide, hy law, 


that no |>uiiy sliall he adjudged or <4>». 
deinned without a hearing, if practices 
are permitted which tend to deprive him 
of a fair hearing, r n»e |unl\ may Ih; 
charged with contempt, either on the view 
of tlie court, that is, without taking the 
testimony of witnesses, for misdemeanors 
committed in presence of the emirt, or on 
the testimony of witnesses; and lie is al- 
ways heard in his own detciiee, provided 
he oliseives decoiuin in making hi" de- 
fence. The process m neies-anl\ Mini- 
ti^'n, since the cii"e> an* g* nerally such 
as require initucdiule mli ipoMtion, and 
comNilo not usually re-mi to if.cxii pt m 
{Milpahle luid flagrant cum". The punish- 
ment. assigned by the statutes of the l\ 
Stales, and those of the separate states, 
fni tins offiiuv, is geia'nill) line or ini- 
ptisoumenr. 

fnMKvr and NuMnvPLvr are the 
wools by winch a-s* jit and di"sent an* 
expressed in the house of lords. Vvk and 
No are used in the house of commons. 

Fox rr ss\, the eldei and the vounger, 
two < human ant hoi-. The former, t 'hr is- 
ti.m Janie" Saliee < ‘ontessa, was horfi at 
I lit sell berg, in Nlcsiu, m I>i7, and died 
iii the latter, I'harli s V\ iliiam Sn 

I'M 1 CuiiK 'M, \*as horn, \ng. I*, 1777, at 
it •*"< liheig, studied at II. die, and dieil 
at Hirliii, June 4 J, 1 He wrote tales 

Mai < inuedii s. \ on fhfiiwald, likew |se a 
(aenn.ui pm t, pllhlelii d 111" Works 111 iPiti. 
Ilolliiianii li.i"di 4 hIsmI T outi tsaVeiiaiae- 
ter in a masterly mamiet, under the name 
of r*vlv ester, in his Strnjiwnsbt wi< r. The 
elder ot tlie two hrotlu r- i" iimm|N»iiant 
a- ail author 

t'ovri. Xntoji'o Si'liiiiella, t/hhnh ; a 
\ erii ti'in patijri.iti, ho^.i at P.idu.i, m I < >7 7 , 
wlio‘.e matiieniaTMMl r*s.m ln> attractol 
the iitteiiUon of Newton lb* had gm*n 
up the ihrie.il piulession. heeaiise lie 
disliked to hear eonti ""ions, lie visited 
IV i". Mid, in l/lo, London, where lie 
was elected a JnMiiber of the io)al society, 
on the prop ».• u ion of Newton. Here lie 
bthaine involved m the lontroversv he 
tween Newton and Lcihmt/, and, by at- 
t« mpting to ..void displeasing either of 
them, dissatisfied lw»th. Hy ehanee, < Nmti 
e.une into pf»sM*ssioii of a mmiiiscupi, 
which contained Newton’s system of cliro- 
iiolog). Eioiii Ins hand" it passed into 
those of Freret, who published it, with s<- 
v»l*v notes. New toil was nmcli diaplea^d 
with r ontiV share in the transm'tion. 
Feeble health obliged C’ontk to return, in 
17‘Jfl, to the milder sky of his own eoiin- 
try. He lived mostly in Venice, entirely 
devoted to his literary occujMitioiis, which 
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included poqtrj. Of thn six Volumes of 
his works, which lie intended to publish, 
only the two first up]x*arcd (Venice, 17B4, 
4ro.). Tin? Aral contains a long poem 
(// (Uobodi Ventre), intended to illustrate 
tlic Platonic ideas of the beautiful. Alter 
^Conti’s death (Padua, 17411), four of iiis 
tragedies were published at Florence, in 
*1751 IGihnio liruto , Cesarr , Marro Bruio , 
and /Jrim), which did not establish his 
poetical reputation licvoiid all question. 
Jn all Ins works, abstract thinking prevails 
over ]xietie imagination. 11 js language is 
powerful, but is accused of beihg tinctured 
with foreign idioms. — There an' several 
other C 'oulis famous in the Jean icd world. 

Conti. (See Bourbon.) 

Contim-ntai. System was a plan de- 
vised 1>\ Napoleon to exclude Kurland 
from all intercourse with the continent of 
Kuropc. Ml uiqiorfntioii of Ihiglish nian- 
ufaeture.s and produce, as well as all other 
intercourse with (heat Britain, win pro- 
hibited, fir the purpose of compelling 
England to make peace upon the terms 
. prescribed l>\ the French cmpcioi, and to 
acknowledge tile navigation law establish- 
ed at tin* |#*aee of Ftreeht. For a long 
jhthkI, a violent eon fliet had Imm ii earned 
on I ict ween the iiiunfinic powers, eonoi rn- 
jujjr the lights of neutral flags, which in- 
volved tile follow mi: points; — |. Hoes the 
rieutnil flair prutn r » iiemie^ propcm, m 
not ; 2. \s neutial piopeitv subject to 

confiscation mulct an eiTemv ** flag. or not *- 
d. How fir does the 1 1 «* lit of belligerent 
powers extend to *c«uch neiiti.d \csn||> 
sailing ‘vv itii mi without eo t *\ov - 1. Wli.it 
i* contraband of w.u at -•‘a, and wlint are 
the l iirlits of the eaptoM i i le-peet to it r 
5. flow t.u does t^e i mbt extend to de- 
i hire places in a state » it blockade ’ and. 
iiiiallv, <» Have n»*utials tin* i i<*lit to e.urv 
on a trade, m tone of war, from which 
tlie\ were prohibited, in time of pence, 
v\itli one belligerent, vvitbout disturbance 
from the olbei - or mav neutial* cam on 
traile between a htdltgeient powei and it* 
colonies, during .» war. either directly or 
eM4*mtoUs|\, lit mi which they weie e\- 
cluded in time of peace *- On all these 
questions, the interest (Uid poliev of (heat 
BiiUim \w teal vananee with those of neu- 
tral nations, and induced her to urge bel- 
ligerent pietcnsioiis, to which they were 
not willing to submit. This oppoMtion to 
thi* previous!} acknowledged rights of 
neinfrals wits not, howevei, confined to 
(Jreat Britian ; Fratiee, likewise, adopted 
it, and other maritime powers did the 
same, whenever they were strong enough 
to inaiiitain tliair pretensions. T^ve prin- 


ciple that the flag ^ protects the property % 
was denial by the* most powerful man- 
time nation, and still loss was neutral *' 
projierfy respected under a belligerent flag. 
The riglit of searching, not only neutral 
vessels mailing singly, but even fleets under 
public convoys, was introduced in the 
* case of a Swedish merchant fleet, and fol- 
lowed up in resjieet to others, and the 
searching were not bound, by the 

rule adopted in the British admiralty, to 
take the word of the officers commanding 
who con\o\,that there were no contraband 
goods on board. A very wide latitude 
was also given to die term ronirabami.. 
Not only arms and munitions of war 
weie included as such, but also materials 
in Inch might be used in their manufac- 
ture, or Mich as were liercssarv in naval 
and military equipment?*, especially where 
tin v weie destined to a naval or mib Wiry 
Station of the belligerent cncinv. The 
purieiple adopted was, that whatever 
might afford the eiiemv any direct assist- 
ance or facilities m lus naval or military 
ciitci prises, was contraband of war. Tile 
puneiple of the ngbt of fonliM*ating am- 
eles of contraband, and, m some envutn- 
st met V the ship also, was earn* d to the 
i xtieuie extent of the national law. On 
die right and extent of blockades, new 
doctrine**, likewise, become pi evident. The 
old dm ft me. diift a naval blml.ade, in or- 
dei to be valid, in respect to neutrals* must 
be iiiaintained bv an adequate (hire, so a» 
to lender ingress and egress imminently 
dangerous to neutral vessels was never de- 
nied bv the British adimrdtv ; but then the 
iiovW practice was mtioduced.of declaring 
a whole coast in a state of blockade, and, bv 
a prettv liberal eoiistiuetion as to the force 
requisite to maintain a valid blockade, and 
the danger of capture to winch a neutral 
must be exposed, bv an attempt to enter 
the places declared to lie thus blockaded, 
the belligerent possessing the strongest 
naval foice was enabled to mteriupt tho 
traile of a neutral vvidi tin' eiffinv. These 
doctrines of blockade were tinallv earned 
to such a length, that F.ngland declared 
the whole coast of France and Holland to 
be»m a statv; of blockade, while Napoleon, 
in retaliation, declared the whole of Ureal 
Britain to lie in a state of blockade, though 
he had not a v essel to enforce the block- 
ade. This subject of contraband of war 
wax violent!} contested, as long ago as f 
I7H0 ; and it vva* maintained, hv the Kuro- 
]>can powers who joined the aimed neu- 
trality of thut time, that the flag should 
cover the piopert\, and that the neutral 1 
had the ’right, during war, to carry , 
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trade between either belligerent and its 
colonies, by permission of such belligerent, 
without any interference on tlie part of 
the other belligerent, although such trade 
was not allowed m time rtf peace. The 
principles of blockade and contraband 
gave Great Britain a great pre|K>nderonee, 
on account of its maritime* superiority ; 
and the question naturally occurs, w beta- 
er this prejKuidenuice is so dangerous as 
to call for the united efforts of nations to 
inodifv the principles of national law on 
these Mihjivts, or, at least, to resist the con- f 
struct ion put iqioii them by Great Britain. 
On examination, it will uppear that the 
pretensions of Great Britain, whether well 
or ill thumb'd, do not iminedintelv threaten 
tla 1 independence of other nations, but 
only injure their eommeree in time of 
war. It increased the price of some arti- 
cle* of luxury, in F.un»|H‘, dining the lute 
wars from 180*2 to 181*2. hut could not 
endanger the ]>olincul inrio|N*!ideiiro of 
nation." : could not, like the pn*|M»nderance 
of a continental power, extinguish states, 
and enslave Kuro|M*. The continental 
nations sutfeied* these evils only ill time 
of war: foi, m time of jwaee, Kngland 
never ha- used oppressive meiMire" 
against the commerce of other count! kv . 
and even in tune of war, fhi" reproach 
w us most strnngh made agiuiM her h\ 
those who judged of a imhitirii*- war .sole- 
ly by the rules established b) the laws of 
nations to regulate war- on choir But 
the mb's .adapted to the one cannot prop- 
erly lie extended to the other, 'finis it 1 -. 
a general rule, acknow ledged, at least, if 
not always acted upon, tli.it the private 
projiem of the • nrinv shall In* spared. If 
then* rules were extendi >1 lb maritime 
w*ar, as Prince maintained the) should I* , 
the wai would, in most instance*, lw* en- 
tirely illijson. llow, tor e\ampl« , could 
Kiiglaml, in a mantlin'* win against 
Fiance, after having taken her few col >- 
nies, and destroyil her fleets, do her any 
further injurf, if private piopertv were, m 
all instances, to In* resjM-cted r If. in s»u*li 
a case, the seizure of private, as \\» || as 
national property, 1 m* not permitted, the 
war would he at an end. Tor the .sine 
reasons, the neutial flag, during a mari- 
time war, cannot he unconditionally re- 
spected, as in time of peace. Were thi« 
the case, tie* flag of the weaker belligerent 
pourr would disapjwar from the seas, 
whiht neutrals would earn o»» us trade 
undisturbedly, un er their flags ; and how 
could deceptions ever Ik* detected r flie 
neutrals, themselves, allow that they hate 
jjonght to render either belligerent direct 


assistance in the war; and yet, if their flhg 
were to protect all property; it would he 
impossible to prevent neutrals from ren- 
dering such assistance, and, in fact* taking 
a disguised |mrt in the w r itr. The history 
of the continental system begins with the 
famous decree of Berlin of Nov. 21, 1806, 
by which the British islands wen* declared 
to lie ilia state of blockade ; all commerce, 
intercourse ami correspondence w*en* pro- 
hibited ; every Kngiishinan found in 
France, or a country occupied by French 
trojjjw, was declared a prisoner of war ; 
all pro|x?rty Ik* longing to Fiiiglishmen, fair 
prize, and all trade in Knglish goods en- 
tire!) prohibited. No vessel coining direct 
1\ from Kngland or Knglish colonies, or 
which had lieen then* since the publica- 
tion of the edict, was to 1 m* admitted into 
an\ Imrlvor, and all vessels attempting to 
avoid this edict by false declarations wen* 
to Im* confiscated, with all their goods, as 
Knglish. The reasons assigned for this 
«ty*cree were, that Knglatid did not ac- 
knowledge the international law , accepted 
by cn ih/ed nations hut treated even in- 
dividual belonging to the country of the 
eiieiiiv its if found in arms ;« made even 
the etevvs of merchimtiiieii prisoners ot 
win : extended the right of conquest over 
iiicreliunlnicii and private property, sivitt 
the right of hloekiuie over places and hai- 
Ik»in no^ fortified : over tie* mouths of nv - 
» rsj niiv, o 1 vet whole coasts and countries 
Blit many of tliesw rnea*ims had always 
1m*cii taken, in maritim* wars, even by 
France herself, as long as she had the 
means. One giea* reason for this and all 
the Mil»H*qm*nt %iecrr*es of Napoleon w'ns, 
that lie coiisi.il red Kngland his imeiemh 
enemy, and the < iieuw of the |»olitiral 
doctrines which took their rise from the 
revolution He often used to say, “Jr nt 
Juts pas ci tj\h jt mu . mu is n tpu jt peur 
(\s , higluis m* ftirt t nt a riin uu jowl*' 
jour." Kngland immediately directed re- 
prisal* against the Beilm decree, first by 
an order m council of Jan. 7, 1807, by 
w Ilk'll all neutral vessels wore prohibited 
to sail from one j>ort to another belonging 
to France, or one of hei allies, oi to a na- 
tion si, much under her control that Kng- 
ledi vessels could not freely have inter- 
eonrse with it. Kvory neutral vessel 
which should violate this onler was to Im* 
eoidiseated, with her cargo. A second 
dec/ee of Nov. II, 1K07, was much more 
oppressive to commerce. By tlus,HlMiar- 
liors and places of France ui*l her alln*, 
in Kumpc and the colorm**, un likewise 
every* country with which Kngland was 
at war, and from which the Knglish flag 
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was exdude4, were subjected to the same 
restrictions as if they were closely block- 
aded ; all commerce in the manufactures 
and productions of such countries was 
prohibited, and vessels eiigaged in such 
commerce wen* to lx* confiscated, as also 
all those vessels whose certificates showed 
that they were built in the enemy's coun- 
try. Another order in council declared 
the sale of vessels, hy the enemy, to ncu- * 
mils, unlawful, and the intended transfer 
of property void. Hardly were these or- 
ders promulgated, wheu France mlfcle 
counter reprisals. Hy a decree of* Milan 
of Dec. 17, 1H07, aggravated hy a decree 
of the Tuilenes, Jan. 11 , 1808,’cveiy ves- 
sel, of whatsoever flag, winch had been 
searched hy an English vessel, and con- 
sented to he s'*nt to England, or liad paid 
any fluty whatever to England, was to he 
declared denationalized, and to have he- 
roine Hritish property ; and m every case, 
such denationalized vessel, as also those 
which had broken the blockade deeJaied 
against tin* Ionian elands, or had billed 
from an English harlsir or English colo-, 
ny, or tlio^e of a country oceupied bv the 
Emrlish, or which were destined to any 
such ports, were dec lured irood pu/e. In 
onler the more effectually’ to annihilate 
the English commerce, the tuntf of Tria- 
non, n*spectiiur colonial good-*, was pro- 
claimed Aug.K, 1H0. The* was emended 
by another dt cree of Sept. 1‘2 of the same 
3 ear, and Inith wen* followed by the de- 
cree of Eontniiieblenii, Oct. lc of the 
same 3 ear, direct inn the burning of all 
English goods. These derives vveie to 
lie executed, with more oi fewer modifi- 
cation^, ill all ('nullifies eonnected with 
France. The coiflsC(|uenee was that the 
price of colonial good'* nw cum mouldy ; a 
regular Miuiggluig trade was carried on at 
diffeient points; ior instance, at Heligoland, 
wlneli was sometimes so erowile.l with 
persons concerned in this business, that a 
ducat w us paid for a laurel to sleep in; 
thousands of substitutes for colonial goyds, 
part in daily fm codec and sugai, were in- 
vented (which presented the rrmarkuhle 
psiji hohfrintl iiirt, that jieople would dr/nk 
the decoction of any stuff, which resem- 
bled entice in color, if it hud not the 
slightest resemblance in taste; so powerful 
is imagination,, and a variety of manufac- 
tures grew' up on the continent, which 
were f the germs of* veiy extensive «fnd 
flourishing branches # of industry.— - Vs the 
holy allianc? (a league as olmo.xious as 
its iiume is arrogant) is composed of Eu-^ 
ropcun contuiental powers, and as a chief 
object of this coalition is the destruction of 


t lilicral institutions hy the exercise of the 
, droit (Pinterverdum arm/e (see Congress, to- 
wards the end), a jndicy very different 
from that of the English, w hen Canning 
was at the* bead of foreign affaire, this con- 
tinental jiolicy Juts sometimes been called 
the continental system. 

Contingent ; the nmne often given to 
the quota of troops which is to lie furnish- 
ed by each member of a iiuiiiImt of states 
coifijxfeiiig u confederation. Hy the teipto 
of tlie confederation of the ftliinc, each of 
\he states of which it consisted was to 
furnish 1 man for every 150 inhabitant*. 
The proportion has lweii increased in the 
Cemian route ‘deration, mid amounts, at 
tlie lowest rate (the .nm/rfum), to 1 man ior 
every 100 souls. The whole con fed era-, 
lion amounting to *‘10,005,054, tlie army 
of the confederates, at the lowest ratio,’ 
culled simplum , contains over JK) 0 ,fl 00 
troops, dmdod into JO corps d'armee, of 
which Prussia and Austria furnish each 
‘k Havana J, and the remaining states 
The quotas of men and money were as- 
sumed for a term of 5 ve^trs, according to 
the population of the different states at'the 
time v^lien the union was fonned, and re- 
n mm unaltered to the pre-cut tune, riuen 
an army lin» never yet been called togeth- 
er, and, should it ever be, the Herman 
confederation. in tin** lAse. would show 
how impotent and fragile is whole con-' 
stitntioti. ' 

Co> roRM vti ; micient medals w hich 
have occupied the attention ofantiquanans 
for a loii» time, and, on account of their rai- 
lty , .ire highly esteemed in « ahinets. They r 
a re formed of a thin plate of metal (not of 
two different sorts, as is often supjwsed), 
with u flat impression. They differ from 
othei ancient coins, by having a furrow 
upon both their sides, where the others 
liav e a w reath of jieark These hollow ed 
lines (in Italian, umtonio) may have occa- 
sioned their name. Another chanieteris- 
tie of genuine rontonnati is aripher com- 
posed of the letters EP or PE, of which 
no sutisfaetory explanation has, as yet. 
been discovered, together with niimcinus 
unblessed characters, and a? great numlxu 
of palm brunches, the cavities of winch 
an* often filled with silver. They are also 
added hy a second hand, mid thereby an* 
essentially distinguished from the moiu>- 
gw iM, so called in the language of the 
Hunt. They lesemhle the signa incv&a 
(rontre marques) on the Roman medals. 
All the coiUornutti are of bronze, •and 
equal in size to the large bronze coma 
called medaglioncim hy the Italian collect- 
ors. Their form is various, their - 

* 
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monship icicle, anD their inscriptions are 
frequently different from the usual cu- 
ria 1 style upon the ancient coins. Frotn 
these circumstance we may conclude* 
that they did not belong to The age of the 
Roman emperors whose images they 
bear, but to a Inter one. Eckel, in his 
masterly treatise on the r ordomiati, fol- 
lows the opinion of Morelli and Mahudcl, 
who coiiMder them to have been made 
from tin' icigii of Constantine the Great 
to (hat of Valentin ian. Jt lias lieen ascer- 
tained that they were not struck by public 
authonty : and the ancients have trans- 
mitted no account of their destination, 
which must, therefore, lie left to conjec- 
ture. The frequent representations of 
lace-grounds, jialins, men shouting to the 
charioteers, and e\en the images of the 
emjierors Nero an<l Trajan, Nrc., upon 
them, make it prolmble that they were in- 
tended for the frequenter* of the garner at 
the circus in Rome and Constantinople, 
toi w how* amusement Imth tlie>e emperor* 
pmvided so abundantly . They w ere, prob- 
ahly, distributed a* tickets of admission 
tor the spectators, by the directors of the 
lands. The images of celebrated men, 
which are found iqioii them, are of little 
vulue as portraits, because they do not 
apjieat to have been executed with eure. 

Contoir. (See (hitlint.) , 

C'OM'R IRANI), in commeree ; all goods 
and wares exported from or inqsirted into 
any country, against the law* of said 
country. There an*, also, a numhrr of 
articles termed contraband of imr, which 
neutrals may lx* presented, by one Uihg- 
erent, from cany mg to another. \\ hat is to 
lie considered eoiitrabaud of war depends 
U]xm existing treaties. These, howe\er, 
ha\e not settled, with much precision, 
the articles embraced under this term 
Indeed, lietbre the Comolato dt l .Mart of 
the Italian mercantile states, the subjects 
of many jnmrrs were forbidden to furnish 
their enemies with arms. The nile was 
afterwards Established, that a Ixihgerent 
power might present neutnds from sup- 
plying its enemy with munitions of war; 
hence the, name contraband ( contra bannum) 
was introduced. Subsequently, the t^rm 
contraband was extended so as to embrace 
articles out of which munitions of war 
were made. All other articles, however, 
even such as might lx* useful to the eiy- 
my, such as grain, wine, prm ihioiis, mon- 
ey, were allowed to pass free, a few' 
only t**ing excepted, by particular treu- 
ties (hr, for instance, in the conifMirt U - 
tweon France and Spain, in l*i04, in the 
treaty lietween EnglamLand Holland, m 


1654, & C.), until very lately, wrtyen the num- 
ber of articles styled contraband qf tear has 
lieen prodigiously increased. Many bellig- 
erent powera, in the war which broke out 
near the end of thi; last century, gave a par- 
tial and arbitrary construction to the term , 
for instance, England anil Russia, in 17JM, 
who wished to prevent neutral ] lowers 
from supplying Franco with com ; ami 
the might of England cnnhlod her to en- 
force her own construction, wiiich made 
such articles, for example, as salted meat 
contraband, under the pretext that it could 
only be intended for the garrisons and ships* 
crewu u The catalogue of contrulmiids," 
snvs sir William Scott (now lord Stow ell), 
“has varied very much; sometime in 
such a manner as to make it difricult to 
assign the reason of the variations, ow mg 
to particular circumstances, the history' of 
which has not accompanied the lustoiy 
of the dm<ioie». The king is hound to 
watch over the safety of flit* state; he 
may. therefore, make new declaration* of 
coutralviud, when at tides come into use, 
a** inipiemcnts of war, which were before 
innocent. This i* not the exercise of dis- 
cntion oxer contralwnd. The law of 
nations prohibit" contraband, and it is the 
turns hvllin , which, *liiftiii«* from time »o 
fum , make the law shift with them. The 
greatest difficulty seem* to hate occurred 
in the instance of provision*, which ha\c 
not h«s*n field, universally. contrahaud, 
though \ ut tel adlnits that they lieyome 
so on certain occasions, when there is an 
exjMctation of n during the enemy' by 
famine. In modern tunes, one of the 
princqial cr.ierui, adopted by the courts, 
for the d« eision of the question, whether 
any particular eargo of provision* lx* con- 
fisc.itrie as contraband, i*, to examine 
w bethel those provision* lie in a rude oi 
a manufactured state. Article* an* treated 
with greater indulgence m their native 
condition than when they arc wrought 
lip for the convenience of the enemy* 
immediate consumption.* Of late, the 
lritWiee of treating piovisiotis a**! contra- 
)<‘tiid of war, when asserted at all, has 
lieen, undoubtedly, less strict ; a proof that 
tin* Mligemit was not entirely confident 
of Ins right to confiscate. The belligerent 
has exercised the right of preemption only 
— a right of purchase with a reasoimhle 
com|M»nsation to the individual whose 
ptYJ>ci?y has lieen divertnl, by the art of 
the lielligerent, from its original d««tinu- 
tion. livery' state determines for itself 
w hat articles shall Ik* deemed contralmnd 
in the way of trade ; for the most pari, on 
tin 1 principle that nothing shall Ik; iim 
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ported which tlie country itself produces 
in abundance, and nothing exported but 
that which exceeds its own consumption. 
(See Smuggling.) 

Contract ; an Agreement or covenant 
between two or more persons, in which 
each party binds himself to do or fortoar 
some act, and each acquires a right to 
* what the other promises. 'Natural law 
requires that if one person accepts from 
another a service, he should render to him 
something in return, whether this lie ex- 
pressly agreed upon, or only implied fit>rn 
the nature of the undertaking. Mutual 
promises of future, good offices also an* 
binding, at least by the natural law, if 
one of the, contraetirig jiarties has there- 
by been induced to art ; for, if he does 
not receive tin, thing stipulated for, la) 
sutlers Wrong. We may go further, 
and say, that conlidenee in premises 
is so essential to the existence of social 
intercourse among men, ftliut even the 
Jtare promise of one of the parties, when 
given and received ill earnest, that is, with 
the idea of its being binding, i< not en- 
tirely destitute of the fbivf* of obliga- 
tion. In evfrv state, it will be neee^iry 
to retain these principle's Miiee the idea 
of justice implanted in the human iiuiid 
should not he violated. It i< the part of 
legislation to pioxule for "penal « ;im*s. to 
* k stahl i si i ecrtain forms, and to liv.tieeonl- 
in*f To rules founded iqjpn exjieaenee, the 
etleetM of each promise , also to withdraw 
from eertain eontiucH their natural obli- 
gation, or to detemiuie this in other**, in 
winch il is uncertain aecoitiing to natural 
law. Sueli has |h*en die emirs** of the 
Etonian law, w liirli, h\ its coiiMstcncv mid 
justice in regard tu%*uiittaet", h obtained, 
on the eoutinent of Kiirejn-, almost um- 
\ eiNal uuthonn. In that law, at an early 
period, it ei.nfraet ( contractus ), m the* 
proper sense of t lie word, was an agree- 
ment binding on both parlies. It vvus 
required to be in a determinate form ; and 
there* was an equally determinate mpde 
eif impeaching if. V eoiAniet was distm- 
gmshed from a simple pact or promi.se* (pac- 
tum) ; and it was a fundamental doettine, 
that u simple part ( pttclnn\ ) weiulel not 
entitle one* to mauilain a legal action, hut 
merely to raise an objection in defenee. 
The rssrntii 1 character of contiacts m the) 
stricter sense , is founded on the* circum- 
stance that such a le*gal relation is»»e*iVs- 
wiry * for the most t Miuplc social inter- 
coume, and tnqioses, according to its na- 
ture, certain ehitie*s. The* most simples 
of these relations arise* fiom a positive act, 
the transfer of a thing to to returned 


(contradm realty in which the object and 
Extent of the obligation are determined by 
the real benefit conferred. Such a con- 
tract arises from delivering a thing, with 
or without pay; as, for instance*, a de- 
posit, a mutuum, or a pawn. A deter- 
minate form of agreement, however, is not 
always necessaiy. Civil intercourse al- 
Jows another kind of contracts, # jn which 
the simple consent of the ’parties gives 
obligation to agreements, so that they may 
^constitute the ground of an action (ron- 
tradus consensual cs). Such, according to 
the Roman Jaw, is salt*, hire (as well tlie 
lending of* a thing as services done for 
money), partnership, an accepted com- 
mission, and the contract for a fee farm 
rein ( emphyteusis j. But the same obliga- 
tory power, and this in the strictest sense, 
was allowed, also, to a verbal promise 
given in a certain solemn form, called a 
stipulation (rontradus verbalis), as well as 
to a written obligation ( contractus literatis , 
chirotrrapharius). The form* of a stipula- 
tion lieearne continually more lax, ap- 
proaching nearer to a simple prorqise, and, 
at last, amounted to nothing more than 
tins, tjin» he who wanted to bind another 
( stipulator ) a^keil him, in a form of his 
own choosing. ‘ k l)o jou premise to pve 
me Mich a .'n iig v ’ and the other, who 
mis to lie bound, answered “I promise 
ir.“ It , 1 * obvious that, in tins wav, every 
simple premise [ pactum ) could 1m* made 
actionable, and that the alteration, in mod- 
ern times, in tin* law of some parts of Eu- 
rope, vvlneh admits of an action upon 
cvrrv compact, amounts, in fact, only to 
tliiN that the form of a stipulation has 
he< ome oven more lux, so that there is 
no longer any necessity for the claimant 
(pnmmarius) t*> commence with his ques- 
tion, but tlie 'compact can as well to*gm 
with the d<*4 k laratioii of the party under 
obligation (promissor). These fonns of 
contract* an*, in their e^ential parts, set- 
tled ; and the legal relation, together with 
the action arising from it, has a fixed name 
(contractus nominah). r But otlu*r relations*, 
also, a< exchanges of things and service^, 
service for service, gift for gill, gift for 
serv ice, service for girt (Ho lit dot, Jitcio ut 
facias , do ut facias, facto ut des), gave rise 
to rights and obligations, but in such di- 
versitied ways, that an appropriate form 
of action could to framed only from the 
statement of each particular case (actio in 
factum prascriptis verbis ) : and there were, 
accordingly, no technical terms adapted 
to <*ueh variously combined relations. 
Hence arose the contractus innominati, 
which were considered as real contracts 
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V' «t> Aar Only that the actual Jier/ormance 
of one party entitled him to on action ; and, 
t ^even in this case, there was not an atao- 
' 1 lute obligation on tlio other purty to the 
* performance of his juut of the contract ? 
nut, in most cases, simply the duty of 
restoring what hail been received. But 
the moderrt law create lien* (though not 
without dispute) a pertivt duty to perform 


prodigals), or., because the Contract was 
founded on an error (an innocent error ou* 
the side of tlie jmrty making tlio mistake, 
or one occasioned by the deee.it of tlie 
other party), or wlien the engagement was 
extorted by force and fear, there can brf 
no valid contract. To contracts may also 
lie added condkions, which either delay or 
dissolve them, and also precise determino- 


tlie yen'* thing promised. Finally, the ' tions of time, place and object (modus), 


Roman law attributed the effect of action- 
able obligations even to some ]*&rtial prom- 
ises and agreements (pacta); not only hi 
Those which were added as appendices to 
other real contracts (pacta adject a), but 
also to sortie of a different kind. These 
were either declared obligatory hy a formal 
law. or were admitted as grounds of .ac- 
tion hy the pnetor (pacta kgitima and pra - 
tuna ). * Most of the teehmeal designations 
ot^thesc are indeed new. xet the ancients 
had several, ils, for instance, n\ rmst nsu y 
t'erbis , Uteris* contrahitur obligalio, 1 n 

this way donations, promises of dowry, 
promise's of interest, acknowledgments of 
debt. A*e., wen* made actionable. It is 
alwaVs 'implied m the idea of a contract, 
that the r»*ul cause of its obligation is 
founded on some particular rational olv- 
prt of the party who promises \rausa rrri- 
lisK and that men' proniM^ and aigiee- 
ments are not binding. Kven stipulations 
which hate no ginund. or an unlawful 
one (mdlam out injustavi i ansam ), an* 
tdlid, indeed, with regard to their toim, 
but an' o|M‘ii to the objection of intrinsic 
croiindlf&'i aSs, except when thc\ me do- 
(ialioiis. With thcM* new- wen* ako 


whicii coincide, at times with tjir condi- 
tion. A coi/ract must lie possible and 
lend, else it is without force. No one can 
he obliged to undertake what is imfKissihle, 
or decidedly immoral (causa tu/y/is). Ac- 
cording to ihe Homan law, it is a matter 
of dispute, whether an obligation to do 
something or to leave something undoue 
gnes a right to compel a sjiecilie perform- 
mice, or whether it gi\es merch a eluim 
to indemnification. The Kpglish and 
French law-* have* ndoptt'd the latter doc- 
trine (touti obligation de faire ou de w pas 
faire $t re solid in dommagett (t intri(ts). 
Obligations resembling express contracts 
ansi* if one person does something for 
another, without the know ledge and desire 
of the latter; mi that the latter is hound to 
gi\e a recoin pen*<e for wlmt bus been I tins 
In'iicticinlly done for lmn [obhgatin tpuisi 
(i contruttv). In this case, then* w no con- 
sent existing, neither is it supposed, hut 
tin* consent could not have been refused, 
or it was not necessirv. Such relations, 
icseiiihhngoxpresfc contracts, arise in cases 
of ginitdiunship, between guardian and 
ward, h\ tin* receipt of iiionev loi a non- 
exisTing debt mistake, the amount of 


* connected certain di\ Mon- of tla j M* legal > which ought to be resfoied; so h\ a 


relations, and of the action- an-mg from 
them, according to w Inch, in some rases, 
tlie object of the obligation was -tnctlv 
'iodbreed (action*# strieti Juris ) : hut, in 
other*, the liability could" In* m-iiIiM only 
hy the decree depending iijMin all the cir- 
cumstances of the -jk* *ial action before 
tie* court (actiones boner fubil Other 
divisions rvter to the n*lation of the parties, 
ns, in some oftheu^ the obligation is only 
oil one sale, as to return the thing ie- 
cei\ed*in lending iroidrwtm unilatmdcs »; 
and, ill others, there are n*ciprocal ohlYg.i- 
tious, a** in a sale, a partnership (roidrarlus 
hilatiredcS) : or they concern the subject 
of the contracts, whether i dating to prop- 
erty or to some othei object. To the 
conditions necessary for tlie formation of 
& contract lielongs the consent of the con- 
tracting parties. Accordingly, when tins 
is wanting, either lieeause the parties 
were not capable of taking ii|kvii them- 
selves the obligation (as rumors, madmen, 


lieneticud performance of some hiMitesc* 
for another, without ;yny actual commis- 
sion lioiii him, when* the circiiiiistunces 
:aw‘ a presumption of obligation. — Thus 
far the pi<s«‘iit article it fers to tlie general 
theory of contracts, founded either upon 
natural justice or the principles of the* 
mil and Iioman law. A short account 
will now Ik* added of the* nature and obli- 
gation of contracts' by the common lau r ; 
that is, by the law which regulates this 
subject in the jurisprudence of Fuglund 
and \iiicrica. The original basis of tlm 
common law, as to contracts, was, without 
doubt, the civil or Homan law; tail it ban 
undergone sons* 'modifications m its in- 
coq Miration into our jurisprudence. A 
contract may bo defined, in the common 
■law, ro Ih 1 an agreement made, i fl ono 
form, lietween partidk capabfe of contract - 
'mg, for a legal object or purfiosc, mid 
upon a sufficient consideration. It must 
Ik* an agreement or mutual bargain, vol- 
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Uitery, and ^vithbut force or fraud ; and different countries, and 1 differentim*® ate. . 
.therefore it includes an assent given bona assigned for different acts. By the eem- 
fidc. .The notion of an assent includes a rnon law, all persons are infants until tmn- , 
physical and moral power of assenting, . fy-one years mage, apd then are considered 
>and the deliberate and free use of this as of full age for ail purposes whatsoever, 
power. And this lewis us to the consul- By the> same law, the ages of males and 
eration of the next point, which is, that it females are different for different purposes, 
must be between parries capable of con- A inale at fourteen is at years of discretion, 
trading. Upon principles of universal and may consent or disagree to marriage, 
law, an infant, having no discretion or may choose his guardian, and, if his din- 
moral flower of fierception, . cannot make crction ip actually proved, he may make a 
a contract ; nor can a fierson who is m- testament of his personal estate, though 
sane or mad; nor an idiot, or person lalair- 'not of his lands; at seventeen, hemiay he 


ing under such mental, debility or such 
natural defects as prevent a just exercise 
of reason. The common law recognises 
th<*sc principles, and therefore it treats as 
nullities all contracts entered into by such 
persons ; it treuts in like manner con- 
tracts made b) aged and iinlwile men, 
whoso understanding has In-come m> weak 
and inefficient that the} arc liable to im- 
position, and cannot act with a reasonable 
• discretion. Jn res|M*ct to persons who 
enter into contract:- in a state of intoxica- 
tion, the old law. with a view to deter 
men from such practices, did not hold the 
contracts void, so that the part} might set 
, them aside at his own suit, upon* the 
ground that no man should he allowed to 
stultify himself, or allege hi*- own vice to 
excuse his non-fierformaucc of a contract. 
Hut the- 1 nine i pic. if it l*- now acfhl upon 
utaU, is recoiled with great modifications; 
and, if then* Is* am undue advantage 


an exocutop A f*male may, at seven 
\ oars, be lietrothed in marriage ; at nine, 
is entitled to dower; at twelve, may consent 
or agree to marriage ; at fourteen, may 
choose a guardian; at sewnteen, may be*, 
an executrix ; and at Iwenty-me , is of* full 
age for all purjKisos. Both males and 
femalc<- an* eajiable of making contracts 
Tor necessaries during their minority ; but,* 
in general, other contracts do not bind 
them, unles*- mamfotlv for .their benefit; 
and, though contracts niadp* with tiiem 
cannot lie avoided by the other side, the in- 
fants themselves, when they arrive at age, 
mav ratify them ; for, as to them, they are 
yvne&ll} voidable, and not void. A cor.- 
tniet, too, hum Ik* for some legal object or 
purpose ; tl* t i>, tiir something which the, 
law allows to be done .nr omitted; tor »t 
is a gen<*ral principle, that .ill contracts 
which an* prohibited by law, whether 
the\ involve moral turpitude, or are men - 


taken of the paitvV situation, lie will be 
telieved. The common law, indei*d 1 seems 
onginallv to have disuhMl a paitv Ivho 
was insane from avoidin'*, after the n em- 
ery of his reason, un> contract made dur- 
ing his insanity ; partly upon tin* maxim 
that no man should be jH»rmitt»*d to Multifv 
himself, and partly upon the supposed 
danger, 111 admitting such defences, of 
ovmuriiiiig deliberate and solemn con- 


I\ prohibited by jHMtive law, are void and 
incapable of binding the parties. A con- 
tract, ti»o, must have a : unicient consider- 
ation to support it. Considerations are 
either ru limbic in theinsefves, or good . *A 
good consideration is such as flow's from 
blood or natural affection lietween near 
relations, such as parent and cluld. In 
ro|K*ct to such considerations, it may, be 
sanLthat they art*, as lietvveon the parties, 


trarK But his legal representatives^ alter 
Ins death, were alwavs allowed to avoul 
them ; and when la* 1 m*- a guardian ap- 
pointed, tin* guardian mav avoid Ins con- 
tracts in a proper quit ; so that the doc- 
trine, if it now exists (ami it has been 
much questioned), is more a matter of 
form than of substance. The general 
inclination, m American courts, has Iwvn 
to allow the party himself to show that the 
contract was void h> reason of insanity, 
&.c 9 In respect to who shall b<** doomed 
infants or minors, jbe laws of every civ- 
ilized country have provided a certain 
age, at which persons shall he deemed 
capable of all sorts of contracts, and for all 
puriMises sui juris . The time differs’ m 

VOL. in, *& 


generally siitiicienr to supjvorr an executed 
contniet; that is. a contract w’hich has 
completed its operation by 1 i transfer of 
tin* thing, such its a gill or grant, or assign- 
ment rind delivery of u tlnug. But when* 
the rights of third jicrsons, such as credi- 
tors, intervene, snch gifts, or grains or 
assignments, are not alvvav s valid, as against 
.them. For u man must Ik* just lietbre ho 
is generous. But in respect to good con- 
siderations, if the contract i> not executed, 
but is a mere chose in action, such as a 
promise to pav nionev, or to deliver 
goods, or to give a thing, such a contract 
has no legal obligation^ and cannot be ^ 
enforced in a suit, in a court of law'. It is * 
generally deemed .1 voluntary promise or 
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imke<l pact. A vnluahle consideration is enterprises of the garrison, so that dm 

one arising from, or on account of, money troops earning on the siege he IwrUMmi 
or goods received, or services done, or the lines of nretumullattnii and contra 
other contracts of reciprocal IxMietit, or vallation. As the line of eireunivallation 
marriage, oj* a los* or injury, oMbrlwar- must he out of the teach of cannon-shot 
anee of right. In all such eases, if a from the place besieged, it-* cneumtcrence 
promise is made on tun of these or the is necessarily so great as to render both its 
like account it is binding in law . If A erection and its defence difficult, lr h, 
promises to pay ten dollars to Ik for goods therefore, seldom resorted to, and a corps 
sold to A, or money borrowed. Ac., it is a of observation is generally preferred, 

• hindunr contract. So if A promise- to Co.xTivvct. (See Vontrmjit) The Lar 

jrny II a debt due front (\ if H willfnrbeiu., n» tciiti rontumtuin is used, on the conti- 
lor a ceitam tune, to sue C, it i- a binding lieRt of Europe, to express the ollence of 
eontnict, So, if A hV done an injury to non-appearance in court of u person siim- 
11'- land- 01 goods and proiui-c- to is idem- tunned judicially. In civil emi-i a per 

mfv him, it is a good eonfi.iet. in all -on, in such ca-e, may he propeily mad* 
those ra-cb. thcic i- ,i inntUiiicy of interest liable io a decision against him, loi hi- 
or consideration — a (find pro quo. Bir a licirlcrf irt not appearing t«» deli ml Ins 
me*i» moral obligation creates no contiaet: light- ; hut, by an extension of the pnnci 
a- if A promises to g.ve a paupu In- p!** to criiuinal ca-e-, person- ,ue often 
cloThes. or to <uji))ly him with n « — aue* -ent» need, in their ah-eiiee, to putiishnien' 
Hut though, in gendial. a * ontruct i- not ;n < vnlutntti oruu a- it 1 - called, paiticulaily 
binding, unless made upon a vahri'nli' con- i'hn xn lio an charged with political 
sideratioiu tlieie ate c-it.un foi'p- in the odi nee-, who < ail expect little pi-ticc un- 
common Infr, as there me m the ei\d law, d» r de-potu* govemiu* nts. Such set.- 
by which a party may bind Inin- If with- t« *n • - an* m.mifestly unjust, -nice an in 
out -ucli cou-ideiation. It, tli« remic. \ liuceid pei-on oiejiit not to sutler ptuu-h- 
enter into a written cnntiaei. iiml/i In- lnenr. even if lie conns it. and neglect- the 
-eal. with 11, to pay him ,» sum o| mone\. meui.-ot d« a fenc< . S* lUencc- m Hhi/iui* t- 
oi do any nth* r act, tin »*• 1 1 • * »numn*n iwf/e, in « nmmal olfencc-, thereto!*', aio 

• law consult rs the d»*ed of-uvli high -o’, cm- m in rdly m t n-ide. if the ueeu-cd per-ou 
inty, that it will hM<I u bindim: f t do. m- .*pp« •u-^iml -nhniit- to tiul. lh.i.ug ti.* 
it as importing a veh’iah!** ni-iMilri Hhi»i, tat** political p* r-eemi*m- m Pm— ia, \u- 
or rather will not -nil* 1 tin e. \n.ny ■ -* ho tn i, ltul\. '-pain ami I’l.incc. a in* at nuni- 
provtd, and j.Ci- up«»»* t * m* '■*.'• m i 1, of i « i * l'-ei,ten« **- hi <unt vault tom luvetak* n 
tJio in-triliiie'ir a-, nt r-»'d o 4 p. lamoiii.t pl.ev. ai.d even -« «iteuc« - of d* alii liuv* 
ohhirrtion. There mo iviMn cuntiait- !»•*< 41 pas-ed imj'ii- way. 

which tlu* cotimioii liw j.ij'n:*- to l * • ( omi.i.i ? mri. i.St hw/;/iwi. 

done m a partiuilai in •*»“ :«* 2 \<* tb* m ('uwn.Kii . a pnvate a-seiuhly, ot 

\al'dity,and 1 hereto! e aiiothoi »• ..i.:-tte i:s. **. •!»•». I» *r lli« « \< tc.-e of n hgioii. 'I’ii* 
tiiat the contra* t »nr-: nv* m da** form nan,** .\a- at lu-t lo«?I a** an ihoo 

Thin* an* ceitani thin*.'-* wj. • h can I * of ,e|»!o:,«*b. to tlio i« lurmii- :.s-enibhc- of 
conveyed <*r trar-i*i'«*d only by * mu \\ i> khf.c, * it ttu* n-ui- « ,t lldwiud 1H 
wipti* n jiistinnient or de* *1. -iid, a- m* **i .s*nl Ku*li.t r «l 1J, and 1- now npplitd :>* 
poi**al li»'redi»am**nt-. a- light- w:.y-. illegal m* t tiiig^nfiiMUCouloimi-t-. 'rh*i» 
ia-t*nicut-, A * . ; and, im'ioiahy -p* iKi:*g, wue* -cvual statuto- mad**, in foiim r 
lands * an new l»e grutfod only !»y d* »*d icign-. t*»rth.**-uppio— ion *»f* «»m» nticlc- , 
Tin re nr^*. al-o. many e.si-o- -p* n.dly pio- hut. I*y 1 \\ ilium and .Man, it 1- oidried 
videil lor by -t.itut* ,ui wi.ich <oatia**t- that *h-'- ,, ni« , i- may a— cinhl** loi tin* pei 
are not binding, »in 1* -^ 1 « > *!iic»‘d to w ptinir, iiipnantc *»f idimon.- vvoi-hip, pu*\i«l**d 
and signed hv die paity or hi- ag* f>t. their dooi- Ih> not locked, luuied *g Imj* 
Among these an* contracts tor th* d«*l»H ed. ( \mvmtiih , m strict pmpiiely, d*- 
of aijotlKT, eontnn t- i* , *'j»* cJinif hind-, and note- an unlaw till a-s**n»hly, and cannot, 
contracts re-pe<*t mg 20* »d- beyond a *< 1- lli**ieloi**, Im* ju-tly upplied to th< * legal 
tain value. Indeed, many *»l tin* regulation-, a— cmMing of poisons m places of wor- 
licn I'dtorred to ay pan *>f the common law, ship, certified or licensed aecoidimr to the 
are, in the diderent stat* -ot the Amei»* an n «|UMfrdn- of law. In t Jo* l . Stale-^the 
union, variously modified lr, the local jiui— wool lia- no appheata n, and 1; httl** u-«*d. 
prudence, and, principally, by -finite-. r*»wi.NTio> (from tin* Latin); a meet- 

C«.xTR4iAi.i«ATio> ; a ime formed in m*r. Tin* word, in a political sen-e, is 
the same manner u> the hneot cueiuuvul- g«*;ierully u-**<i ibi a me**ting of del**gut*‘- 
hitioi> to dtdend tlie besiegers again -t the convened for a sjietuai puijiose> Tims it 
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wa«*n poiivoiRion i which deposed James II. place, according to the meaning' driven 
National convention was the name of the to it among tlic civilized nations of the 
a^sciniilyofHie«h*l4‘jrati*aoft]i«Frt*nehn.|- West. Our rujcs would not, indeed, Ik* 
4 tiou ; in the IT. Slates, there have been, applicable to some nations; e. g., the 
of late year!-, various conventions to amend ' Chinese, among vvho^t the -I tetter classes 
the conMifiitions of the several Mates re- are haid to converse often by alternate 
Hp»vmcly, a* the Virginia convention* &c. improvisation. (Conversation is an an 
rnNvi.vuoN Move) (tn («crinaii, Con - which inuM. be learned like every other 


' r* nl wastrel i !) : monev coined according to 
the ‘20 guilder standard of l/SL The 
• court* of Vienna and Munich made a con- 
vention, m that year, to coin 2#{ guilder 
. r > kreuzers and 344 pence (JJ/iiinigy )tof 
one fine mark of gold; and *20 guilders, or 
b‘li convention dollars, or &m ru s-ThnUr* 
of one tine m.nk of^dver. Tin* Mandaid 
wa* afterwards adopted by all the *T.m s 
'of <*ennan\ excepting II olMein, Lub<<h, 
Hamburg. Mecklenburg, Mrem* n, Olden- 
S>n*> and Pru**ia. The ‘21 guiltlt} 

*:»./, so failed, i* not another actual Maud- 
nid, hut onl\ a nominal diviMon of the 
< om* coined ueenrdingto the above Mand- 
at d. *20 kien/ers of convention n.onex, 
according to this, are eotmted a- *2L \ c 
t'oN\ERs\Tiov. With all ei\ ili/ed n,.- 
i'oiis, agreeable conversation li*i- l.»en 
( Hindered .1" on« of the rnoM important 
productions nitd promoters of *oc,.il mo i- 

• oiirse. The standard of good couveiMi- 

• '.i mu*t he different 4,1 different age-, 
otm'ru *. individual*. and * \ n *. A 

,*oboi Clunker* idea of good • om*i*at»ou 
- piolmhlv \erv unlike what a gav ni.ni 
if tIi* 1 world would terfti Midi, The nn»- 
f.otouou* l.fewlneli 1 - led 111 \m.I indis- 
pose* the name* to the nun k inteivii.iii,^ 
ot ’bought, and make* tin patient JiMei*- 
ei* to long n.iriaiion*. or tIm i mile** rion- 
tn'iis of a fen de imagination : whde the 

• ii\ir*!iie* and l.ij-wd changes of ht« ill 
l\v.* uftoid a \a*7 Mock of subject*. *o 
th ” i p*.id\ const >*• 1 mas 4 etch on twen- 
»V dltc'iciit topic* til lilt* Cl l|*o ot ti\e 

!!•**. When L» ihurt/ re m tied fmui 
i leirned dinm-i, ami -aid he hail he n 
« UTi'It.lUied Wltll line CDIIM'lMtl )!1. llO 

mean* something veiy fl't »•*! **iit fmni wh.it 
an officer in the London li«»i*^ k -«rii!ti 
would de*iguato b\ tin* phrase. In the 
►a.m* was. the conversation mu*l always* 
!»e,u the impress of the age. A enmei- 
* s.tion at die frivolous court* of Loins 
\!V and XV, or m the iii**olute aide 
of Charles II, must have had ii (iitUtent 
chancre* fr< m that which prevail* at 
pie*ent in the courts of Versailli n ■and* Sr, 
Jam^s. Notwithstanding the n unerous 
vanetie* ofVliJinictrr winch const i**at ion 
..-Mini*'* , under diflcicnt envu instances, 
theie are ceitain geneiJ rules which 
ought to he followed, wherever it takes 


and, as is the case m other arts, there an 
ifiiJh iduals and whole nations who havt 
peculiar talents for it. Vet, a> it is prac- 
tic'd by every accomplished man, it i* 
\\io duty of every such man to perfec 
lmiiMilf in it as much as po**ih!e. It is 
however, a* in the case of every art, mud' 
easier to *ay wh.it *ho«ld In* avoided, thai: 
Wli.it m to lie done. A friend of oim-. 
whine servant* were .Methodist;*, gave 
them leave to invite a party of tlieii 
% fiieml*, winch tliey did. Males and fe- 
males of then sect came, but seated tlif^n- 
selves apait from each other. Not a word 
wa* spoken. \t list. ieeour*e xvii* hud to 
lie* Hihle. Who ot>is ha* not witnessiMl 
die rexer-e of this - — ome iioi*} company, 
wlc n* e\er\ one -poke, iyid no one could 
distinguish e\*n hi* own voice. Tl^ese 
a»«* die Uvo e\irc»n« * of iin*kilfiihiPM* m 
eoiix » *sji>ioii. 'fhe mtci mediate shade*; 
we need not docnlie. The ob|i*ct of 
eoii\« i*Ktio]i * ;•» aiiord cntcrt.iinmcnt oi 
agreeable cdbrncition : ruui one of its lir*i 
rule* i- to allow even Imilv iu coutributi 
In* ii.ui : at flu *ame time. w*e should no 1 
be i uteri, hh'mI p.i**ivdv, but exert out- 
*i Ive* fm tIjc gmt.licatioiujf the company 
I'gorwn i* the \< r\ Imue of comeisition 
rl.< pmpost> i f which is not to please our* 
*e|\« *, not to obi, .in admuatiou, bur t«. 
plea*e otuei*. We must careiiilh avoid 
todioiisness ,i nai ration, and any display 
w<’ *i - 1 1-coi i e<- if We cannot, however, a*, 
sent to the lull* of the venerable Fianklm 
n wei to euiiiiedivt in company , imi 
(veil eoirect fa. , t*, 'if wiongly stated. In*- 
cause d|th*i me*' of opinion i* the sou] ot 
comer* itioii. To adapt \oijp*t4f to tin 
compaia. and voui eomi nation to voui 
t.Jei * and uifoi ’Kjiion, i* anoiher mle 
.is. a!*i», to keep tin* comer*ation flowing 
to *ei/e u)iou point* winch can turn it mb 
uetv cliaimel*; an I, above all, not to talk 
alHiut di*‘ went In i. The English am: 
Aiuej'icaus talk more on tin* .subject than 
an) other nation. lVrnaps dus may Ik- 
paith owing to then v ui table climate. II 
von s, *e that jour liearei^ understand 
alreadv ,dl jou an* going to *atfe proceed 
to something eln\ if jou n*late an anec- 
dote, be quirk: avoid episodes and oblige 
other * to supjion jou don't laugh at vom 
own wit -it take* away ail the jjoint. 
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Nothing is more disagreeable than a 
speakers laugb outlasting bis jjoke. Good 
sense and good feeling should guide in jhe 
selection of topics for conversation, and 
prevent you from touching subjects un- 
jjjbasant to your companions.' Conversa- 
; tion, moreover, is not a ixiriiaincntary de- 
bate ; and, if the demonstration of what 
•you have said becomes tedious, let it jro. 
When >011 arc inclined to complain of a 
dull conversation, remember that two are 


1 ' • 
Ms Mayen* de jpkdre dm* la Conversation ; 

and Chazet’s &Art de causer. Diderot and 
nmdame de Sta£l have given us at once 
rules and examples for delightful conver- 
*sati(5n. We will, therefore, willingly take 
die French as 6ur masters in this ait, be- 
lieving in the old maxim — que le* Fran - 
fat* settlement saVent converser et que le* 
autre* tuitions ne savetU que disserter d du- 
ettier. The Encydoptdie Modem e contains 
the following passage, which we insert as 


necessary for a lively exchange' of ideas, ( containing some truth in the midst of its 


and consider whether you w*err not the 
fMutv in fault. This complaint of tedious- 
nov is too often made hv ladies, w ho for- 
get that it is tlieir duty to contribute to the 
Conversation. The natural tact and |k>- 
hteness of the French, founded on a liti- 
manp feeling, have made them distin- 
guished above hll other nations for spark- 
ling, fluent animated and delightful con- 
versation. The Encyclopedic Modi me 
gives die following definition of its char- 
acter : — La conversation n'est point tine 
course vers un but. uju atta/fue riguliere sur 
an point. Qfst une prvmcnnHt nu hasnnl 
dan s un champ spacu ux, oil ran s'approch*. 
on si vile i on sc J) oisst qinitjui fuis sqns m 
krurter jamais. 'Rousseau justly remark-, 
tliat “the tone of go.»d conversation i.s 
neither dull nor tmohuc. It i< fluent and 
natural: sensible, 'without being pedantic; 
cheerful, without hem" boi-*< rolls ; cle- 
■ gant, without Iieing atlected : polite, with- 
out being uiPipid. and mro-e, without 
being equivocal. It deal'onot m rhsMTta- 
tions nor epigiam^; conform* to the de- 
mand* of good tasie, without Imng hound 
by rule: unites wit and reason, satire mid 
compliment, without draining from the 
rules of a pun* morality, and allows all to 
speak on subject- w Inch they understand. 
Each one expresses his opinion, and sup- 
ports it m -fis few worls a* posable; and 
no one attacks that of another with 
warmth, or uphold- his own with olsjum- 
ey. All lnrairt inform, its.n, and all an 1 
entertained. The middle of the last cen- 
tury, when the iuoe>t polite and refined 
circles collected around ladies of jiohshcri 
minds and gract ful manners, such as 1/ljs- 
pinaswi, Du Defikud and GeofTnn (q. v.), 
(to the last of whom we are indebted for 
an excellent treatise on conversation), may 
be justly regarded as tin flourishing |htkh1 
aj f refined society in F ranee. Though the 
art of conversation can he learned very 
imperfect^ from books, yet these sources 
of infoniiation are not to is* despised. We 
would, therefore, refer our readers to l)e- 
lille’s poem entitled La Conversation ; mad- 
ame jiaiinoz’s Conseils it unt Femme, sur 


oxrtavagance: — hes JtUcmands ne consent 
pas, Us argumentent : la conversation dts 
Jlalictts cst ime pantomime mcUe (ftreiama - 
Hans. ' Chnf ks Jhtgkds. cc qv'<m nomine 
conversation est un silence syncopf par des 
monosyllabes et interromjm de ipuurt cPheure 
eti quar[ (Thrum par U bruit de Peau qui 
* s' cchappc de Pume a the. We must ob- 
w'n e, tliat tin* English have no word pre- 
cisely corresponding to causer. It might 
he as difticult to find a won! in any other 
lapguuge corresponding to /awing. Gol- 
doni, m his comedy called the*- Coffee - 
Hints* , has characterized the dificieht na- 
tions of Fnro|>e by the nutijre of tlieir 
conversations. It is surprising tliat the 
Western nations have never been sensible 
how important it is u> instruct children in 
the art of agreeable narration. A large jiart 
of their time in schools is spent in acquir- 
ing facility in written composition; and 
} et, have we not occasion to relate a hun- 
dred times when* we have occasion to 
Write once 5 If we look amund ns, how 
tfw persons do we see who know how 
to relate, properly, any thing of leiigtli ! 
Among the \siatics, the art of relating is ill 
high esUination, and projierlv taught. We 
ought to mutate them fa this reflect. 

(Vnvi 4 x (fn»»n the Latin tom>erus, 
vaulted, arched}; lining in a cimilai form; 
the rontniiy to inactive, 'finis the inside 
of a w sitch -glass is concave, the outer sur- 
face convex. The mutliemuticiui! defines 
a curved line convex on the side on which 
the /Hunt of intersection of two tangents 
falls, and concave on the opposite side.— 
('onvoxity and concavity are of fmrticular 
importance in catoptncs and dioptrics, us 
applied to mirrors and lenses. 

Conveyance, ill law, is the transferor 
the title to lunds or hereditaments There 
are different kinds of conveyance at com- 
mon law ; as by feoffment and livery (milk- 
ing 'h dfed of the huid in ibc, and putying 
the grunts into possession liy lease 1 
and release (granting a term o r years, or 
other limiUHl right of possession of the 
huid, und thrfn relinquishing die remainder 
to the lessee, after lie has taken posses- 
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Vion); by grant, whirl) was first used hi* They hatfe the examining and censuring 
regard to incorporeal hemlitumento (such all heretical and' sehismatieal books and * ' 
as the right of* receiving a certain ]>er- jicrsons, &r. ; but there lie® an appeal te f # 
petual rent, or appointing a clergyman to the king in chancery, or to his delegates. V 
a particular churchy where no livery of The clergy in convocation, and their wr- * 
serzin and actual possession could !>e vants, have the same privileges as inem- % 
' given, but was subsequently applied to ^bers of parliament. In 1665, the convo- 
eorporopl hereditaments; or, finally, by lmrr cation gave up the Jmvilege* of taxing 
gain and sale, whicli is, in fact, a &j)e^ios themselves to the house of commons, in 
of grant. (See Bargain and Sale.) Such consideration of being allowed to vote at 
were the modes of conveyance by the * the elections of members for that house*, 
common law ; Imt the introduction of^ises* Convoy (from the French * cohroyer , to 
and trusts made a great revolution in the accompany), in naval language, signifies a 
modes of conveyance in England. The fleet of merchantmen, hound oh a voyage 
feoffment to uses was first introduced, to some particular port or general rendez- 
vvherehv the fee of the land was granted vous, under the protection of /& ship or 
to one i>erson, for the use or benefit of shijw of war. It also means the ship or 
another. The statute, of 517 Henry VIII ships appointed to conduct and defend 
was passed to prevent this species of them on their jm«sugo thither. In inili- , 
conveyance, by enacting, that, where it 'Tnry language, it is used for escort, (q. — 

was made, the lee should pass to the per- Conroy , or brake, is a crooked lever, up- 
son for whose benefit the grant was plied to the surface of tlie # wheels of 
made, so that the, etfect should lie the carriages, so as to retard) thijir motion by 
same ils if the conveyance had been its friction. 

made to him directly. To evade this Con vulsion (\ *\\\ n , convulsio; from con- 
statute. trusts were invented, whereby the vrilo, to pull together^; fi diseased action 
land was gonvoved to one, for the use 0 f muscular fibre'*, kuow^ hv violent and 
of another, in trust for a third:* and invohintan contract ions of the .muscular 
die courts, fa voi mg this evasion of the parts wit! \ alternate relaxations Convul- 
statute, held that, in such com*, the fee moiis a jo universal or jmrtial, and lime 
would jki*s to the second, to h«» held for obtained drib tent names, according to the 
the u«*e and lieuefif of the thyd ; thin parts affected, or the syni] *'inis ; as the 
ctleetiiur. hv the niton entioii of another risus sanloninis. when the muscles of the 
party to the conveyance' what the statute face are affected : SI. J'itus's dance* when 
was' intended to picvent. This eontri- the muscles of the arm are thrown into 
vauee has rendered the system of eon- involuntary motions, with lameness and 
vcyiuiciiig verv intricate jnd complicated rotations. The hysterical epilepsy, or 
in Emriand. It is more simple and direct other epilepsies arising from different 
in the l'. States, following, sul Kant laliy, causes are convulsive diseases of the uni- 
tin tiaiisfei hv bargain and sale, as lias versalkmd. The muscles of the irlohe of 
I icon already relinked under that head. the eye, throwing the eve into involuntary 
Convocation; an assemhK of tie* distortions', in defiance of the*(|irectioii of 
clergy of Emrkind, by their lepresontn- tlic#will. an* instances of partial eomul- 
tive-, to consult on creli-waMical matters, sion. The muscles principally affected. 

It is held (luring the session of parliament, in all species of convulsions, are those , 
and consists of an upper and a lower immediately under the direction of the 
hon-e. In the upper sit the bishops, and will; as those of the eyelids, eye, lace, 
m the lower the inferior clergv, win# are jaws, neck, superior and inferior extremi- 
reprejented by their proctors, consist mg ties. The muscles of respiration, actum 
of all .the deans and archdeacons, of one lioth voluntarily and involuntarily, are not 
proctor for ev ery chapter, and two for the n*ifrequently convulsed : ns the diaphragm, 
cleigv of every diocese; in all, 1T1 divines. intercostal*, A:e. The more lnmiedinth 
The con vocal ion is siiiniiioned by the causes of convulsions are mental nfFee- 
kmgV writ, direeted to the arehhishqp of tion, or any irritating cause exciting a 
each province, requiring him to summon great action m the arterial system of the 
all bishops. deansj archdeacons, &a\ The brain and nerves. After muscles have 
poster nf the convocation is limited *hy a been once accustomed to act involuntarily, 
statute of Jlenrv UI1. They are not to and with increased action, the same causes 
make auy canons or ecclesiastical laws can readily produce the some effects on * 
without the king's license; nor, when those organs. \ll jwirts that have muscu-' ' 
perinitted to make any, can they put them lar fibres may lie n nVnlsed. The sensa* 
m execution but unde'r several restrictions, lions in the 'mint! most capable flf pro- 
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. during convulsions, are timidity, horror, ardous service of taking soundings in the 
anger, great sensibility .of die soul^&c. river St Lawrence, opposite the French 
CoirvunsriwisTs. (See Janseniste*) encampment .He also made a chart of' 
y Cow wat, Thomas, major-general in the the river St Lawrence below Quebec, in 
^am>y of the U. States, and knight of the a very satisfactory manner. After the 
'■ order of St Louis, was bom in Ireland, capture of Quebec, he assisted at the, 
_; 4 At the age of six yearn, he went with his taking of Newfoundland, and afterwards' 
parents to France, where he was ,edu- made a survey of the harbor of Placentia*, 
cated to tlie profession of arms, 'and ac- At«the end of 1702, he returned to Eng» 
quired considerable reputation as ail land ; but, the next year, he went again to 
officer and a man of sound judgment* Newfoundland as marine surveyor. After 
\ Having come to America with strong 1 again visiting England, he went out in the 
* . recommendations, he was appointed by same capacity with sir Hugh Palliser, ap- 
congress a brigadier-general in May, 1777, 'pointed governor of Labrador and New- 
and soon rendered himself conspicuous foundland. In tliis situation, he made 
for his hostility to general 'Washington, himself known to the royal society by the 
and used every endeavor to su Institute communication of an observation on a 
general Gates *m the station of coin- solar ecli|>so, in J7G6, with the longitude 
inander-in-clnef. In this he was support- of the place deduced from it. In 1768, 
ed *jy some members of congress. He lie was appointed to the command of the 
was appointed by that body inspector- Endeavor, a vessel destined to convey to 
general of .the army, with the rank of the Pacific ocean jiereons employed by 
major-general, nut was soon obliged to government to make observations on the 
resign his commission, in consequence of transit of Venus. He sailed from Dept- 
hs unpopularity with the officers. The ford, June 30, 1708, with the rank of lieu- 
bngadiers, in particular, had taken great tepaut in the navy. He was accompanied 
umbrage at his promotion o\er them, and by Mr. (afterwards sir JosephJT Banks, and 
remonstrated to congress against th<? pro- the Swedish naturalist doctor Daniel So- 
eeoding, as implicating their honor and lander. 'Hie transit of Venus, June 3, 
character. His caliiniiiies against Wash- 170J>. was advantageously observed at 
ington at length Immune so atrocious, that Otaheite : tlie neighhonng islands were 
general Cadwallader challenged hirn to explored, and lieutenaiit Cook then sailed 
answer for tliem in a duel. The parlies for New' Zeuliuid, where he arrived in 
met, and Conway received a ball tlirough Oetolier. Six moiTths were eniployt‘d in 
Uie lower jiart of his Jiead, but the wound examining tin* shores of the islunds ; after 
was not mortal. Conceiving, however, which he took ins departure for New 
that it was, he wrote a satisfactory' letter Holland, the etist'rn coast of which he 
of apolnyy to Washington, for the injury attentively surv' ycd. On his return, Cook 
he had*vndeavoml to uiflict upon his was raised to the rank of master and coin- 
character. niander n» the navy. account of the 

Cook, James; an English seaman, vo>age,drawnupby do Wllawkesworth, 
highly celebrated for his maritime dis- was speedily published, and a second re- 
coveries. He was bom at Maiton, if vi 1- wedition was planned to explore the ant- 
Jage m tlie north riding of Yorkshire, lit arctic regions, for the purpose of ascer- 
« 1728, of solier and industrious parents, not taining the existence or non-existenee of 
above tlie rank of jieasaiitiy. After hav- a cireum-jiolar southern continent. On 
ing learned fading, writing and u Jjrtle tins occasion, two sliijw w T ere employed — 
arithmetic, at a country’ school, lie wa> put the * Resolution, of which captain Cook 
apprentice to a shopkrcficr at Snaith, a harl tlie command, and tin* Adventure, un- 
‘ small town on tin* Mea-eoast. Hen* he der captain Fiinieuux. Doctor John Kem- 
acquired such a taste for the orcujmtihn hold Forster and his son went out as nat- 
of a sailor, and so much consequent dis- uralists, Mr. Hodges as painter, and Messrs. 

, like of-hjs business, that Jus muster gave Wales and Hayiey as astronomers. The 
up his indentun*^ and lie soon after voyage was commenced in July, 1772; 
bound himself to two brothers. ship-owli- and, after proceeding as for south us the* 
ere of Whitby, for three years, and con- laiinnhvif 71°, where a'lmmer of ice up- 
turned in their employ for some time after. ' |M*od iuiv further progress, discovering 
At th<* commencement of the French war tlie inland of New Georgia, ift 54° south 
in 1755, he entered the royal navy. In latitude, and visiting Otaheite and other 
1759, he was maljie master of tlie Mer- places, captain Cook relumed to England 
cunr, which belonged to the squadron sent' in 1775. So sqeceHsftil were tlie means 
aganfi Quriiec, and perfonned tlie haz- employed by chptain Cook for tlie pro 4 - 
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vcntion of. disease among his crew, that quite in his element ; and, after hav 
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the expedition. The captain having com- 
municated to the royal society a paper 
describing the regulations dud remedies 
which he had adopted, he was chosen a 
fetyow of that body, and liis experiments 
were rewarded by the Copleian gold 
medal. Government rewarded him with 
the rank of post-captain in the navy, and 
the Qp)Kjintincnt of captain in Greenwich 
hospital. The narrative of this vo^ee' 
was drawn up by captain Cook himself, 
and mcreJy arranged for the press by 
doctor Douglas, afterwards bishop of 
Salisbury. In July, 1776, he sailed on an 
exfM'dition to ascertain whether any com- 
munication existed between the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans in the arctic regions. 
Ill tliis voyage, he again commanded the 
Resolution, which was acromjiaiiied by 
the Discovery, and explored a considera- 
ble extent of the western coast of North 
America. He also disco\ered the Sand- 
wich islands, and to Owhyhee, one of tin's 
group, lie returned from his American 
survey, to pass the winter of 1778. % In 
1 February, captain Cook sailed for Kaiu- 
tschaika, but was compelled by an acci- 
dent to put back ta Owhyhee. A lioat 
buying been stolen by one of the island- 
ers, the captain went on hliore«to seize 
the king of Owhyhee, and keep him as u 
hostage, till the boat Was restored. The 
people, however, were not disposed to 
submit to tins insult : their resistance 
brought on hostilities, and, in attempting 
to reach his boat, captain Cook and some 
% of his attendants liecuine victims to the 
fury of the irritated islanders. The death 
of this great soanViii took place Feb. 14, 
1779. A medal in commemoration of hiih 
was struck by order of the rojal society ; 
his eulogy was pronounced in the Floren- 
tine academy, and was made apnzc^ubject* 
by one, of the French scientific societies. 

Cootst., George Frederic ; a theatrical 
performer of great .eminence, lle.^was 
Itcmi in Westminster, April 17, 1756. llis 
father was a suluiltem officer in the army, 
who, dying when young, left his with 
in straitened circumstajices. The youth 
<;v meed an early taste for his future pro- 
, fiwion ; and. being apprenticed to a print- 
ci, he neglected the labors of the office, 
and engaged Ins comiuiuious to ngpistjimi 
m performing plays. 1 lis indentures were 
consequently cancelled, and he was dis- 
missed. lie w t rs then tried in the navy ; 
hut his inclination for the stage overcame 
all restraint, and he at length joined an 
> itinerant company of actors. Here he was 


stage .business, he because the hero of the „ 
scene at York, Newcastle, Chester, Man- ' 
Chester, Liverpool, and other places. He 
acquired* so much fame, that, in 1794, he 
was engaged by the manager of the Dub- 
lin theatre ; and, after performing Yliat 
season with great success, he returned to 
England. In 1797, he went again to Dub- 
lin, and continued there three years. At 
length, he made his appearance at Coveut- 
garden theatre, Oct 31, 1800, in the char- 
acter of Richard III. His reputation was, 
at once, established, as a histrionic per- 
former of the first class; and, after re- 
peating the part of Richard III several 
times, lie acted lago, Macbeth, Shylock, 
sir Giles Overreach, sir Pertinax Macsyco- 
phant, Kitely, &e., with at least equalaap- 
plausc, if not with equal skill and discrim- 
ination. The talents of Cooke were 
obscured by indulgence in pernicious 
habits of intemperance, which ultimately 
destroyed liis j*opulanty. Owing to the f 
irregularity of Ins coiViuct, Cooke at. 
length liecaiiie the plague and terror of 
English managers, tew, if any, of whom, 
probably, regretted Ins removal to the U. 
States, w here he had formed a theatrical 
engagement. In America, h? displayed . 
the same powerful abilities, and the same 
vicious weakness, which hail distinguish- 
ed him in ‘ his native country. Death, 
hastened by lnteiuperuiice, put an end to 
his career, March 1812. 

(■ooKKRv. It is not great things, but 
trifles, which priueijwlly make up the 
sum of human happiness. Who would 
not think a dull razor, which draws tears ' 
from the eyes every morning, or a creak- 
ing tavern sign, which disturbs us every . 
night, a much greater e\ ll thou the single 
sharp pang oceuMilpcd bv the druwmg of 
a tooth? An act, therefore, like eating, 
which is repeated several times every doj 
by the millions wlio inhabifthe glolie, is 
a subject worthy of serious investigation. 
The scientific jirulc, which disdains to 
dwell on tilt* ordinary\atfiurs of common 
lilt 1 , is rapidly vanishing ; and, in an ago 
when utility is the great object of the phi- 
losopher, cookery may hope to engage a 
share oflus attention. It 1ms been asked, 
Why does man cook ? Whv does he, unlike 
the lower animals, transform the materials, 
which nature gives him for nourishment, 
at leust with the exception of some savage • 
tribes ? Some philosophers have ascribed 
it to a desire innate' in man to make 
changes in eveiy tiling that he meets. 
But however philosophers may solve this • 
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queetrm the feet dear tltat we cook, arid » and more care might lie taken to provide 
all agree in desiring something palatable good cooks, by setting on loot establi sh- 
oo. their tables. ' Mr. Frederic Accwn has inents where particular instruction should 


' given us a treatise on Culinary Chemistry be riven to girls denrous of Incoming 
fLondon, Ankcrmaun, 1821, % 8va); but cooks. It is a little surprising, that, 
/ '‘much remains to lie done to put eookeiy while" jao much care is bestowed on the 
/ oh e scientific footing. The maxim, improvement of the fruits of the* earth, 
t r that “people will easily ’find' out what is and the animals used for food, so little at- 
best for them,” is by- no means applicable tention, comparatively shaking, is gixen 
. *o cookery. Every hotly who tyis tmv- to improving the culinary proc esse*, 
died, and* has observed the manner of which render them fit for affording nour- 
. cooking among different nations, must * ishment In. addition to die work of flu 
■ have seen, tliat, with the exception of baron Rumohr, above-mentioned, tw*o of 
those countries where man live's chiefly the best books on this subject are tin* 
iqwm fruits, or m an almost savagC state, Cook’s Oracle and Housekeeper's Manual. 
1 people generally spoil what nuture afltirds by William. Kitchener, M. !>., adapted to 
them as nourishment ; and he w ould l>e a the American Public, by a Medical (icntle- 
great benefactor to his nation, w’ho should man, New* York, ]8JfO: and the FreneJi 


teach’ them to adopt a system of rookery* Cook, by Louis Eustnche l T de, reprinted 
w l^icli would make then* dishes at once at Philadelplua, in 1828. The latter work, 
palatable and wholesome, llow' much however, is adapts! more particularly for 
money would be saved, how* many dis- those wlio say, with Voltaire, Qu'an cui- 
e&ses prevented, how much comfort gain- aimer cst i in morttl tlirin ! r riie history of 
ed, if cookery' were placed on a mure ra- tlie art of cooking is well given in the 
tmnal Iwims, and were accommodated ju- nl>o\e-meiitioiiod work of the baron \au 
diciously to thor res|»eetive products of Rumohr. The melody of Homer’s verse 
different countries 1 Rumlhrd lias attained can hardly reconcile us to thg rookery of 
desen ed celebrity for lus efforts to ini- his countrymen, described in his flowing 
prove the food of the poor: iukI lie would hexameters. All the beauty of the Ionian 
be no small lienefactor of life species, who dialect cannot gi\e a cluu in to the process 
should be equally successful m improving of piepanug the pork for the liast of 
the diet of the people at large. Most IViielo]jj*s suitors. ilow r inueli the Kgyp- 
modern books on cookery are dexoted to tians, so far athuuced in many branches 
the preparation of refined dtsnes; and a of m lli/atiou, hud #e coni] dished in tins ait 
very unfounded prejudice prexails, as if of cookery* ( ’hmnpolljoii has not as yet 
the* culinary art were too tmial a matter uifonned us. The early Romans did not 
to engage a reflecting niindi We are nc- disdain to direct tlieir attention, not only 
qtiaiured, Jioweyer. with one l»ook, the to husbandry, nut also to eookeiy. Caro, 
editor of whieii, a gentleman of iiteiary m lie* hook on agriculture, gnes se\cnd 
icputution in (Jcrinaiiy. has applied him- receipts for dishes of flour and \egen:- 
feelf to the ime<tigntion of the eulmnry hies. The introductiof'or successful < id- 
art. with a view of throwing light upon fixation of important' \cgetahles was lre- 
luany point* in the practice of cookery, quently the occasion of siimames, in tlje 
which an*, in general, but insufficiently un- early tidies of Rome, as Lnitulvs , Fabius, 
derstnnd, and of teaching the preparation j Cicero. The meals of the Romans eon- 
uf wholesome and palatuhle dishes, within sjsted generally of three courses: the first 
the leaeli rf'the jieople at large. This contained light food, eggs, oystirs and 
excellent work, of which we should l»e the ,1 ike, to excite the appetite ; next came 


glad to see a translation, is called Grist 
iitr Kochkvnst, von Koniir , hemuspfgthni 
ran C\ F. von Rumohr , rituttgard, 1^22 
' (TJ)C Spirit of Cookery, by Konur, edited 
by the Boron von Rmuoln ).* As architecture 
is divided into two sorts, tlie useful and the 
ornamental, so cookery might lie dmded 
into the useful and the luxurious ; and 
again, a^tbe phannacoptrut of some coun- 
tries is divided into ageneial one, and one 
fur tin* poor, so useful, cookery might also 
lie divided into common and pauper cook- 
ery’. Prizes might be offered for the m- 
veutifch of cheap and wholesome dishes, 


the brunt of war , as the ancients called it, 
made up of roast and boiled dishes, of 
c\cry description; then followed the des- 
sert (nunsrr sent miff) of fruit and pastry. 
Luxury in eating increased, when tlie 
Romans limnuc acquainted xvitJi Asiatic 
magnificence, to sucb a degree tlint laws 
wen* required to keep it watliin bounds. 
Luc u Hits earned epicurism to thtf # ex- 
treme. He erected several dicing halls in 
his palaces, and gave* to each of them the 
name of some deity, which was a guide 
to the steward in regulating the etiquette 
and the ex j Hi nst‘s of thp banquet : a ca>na, 
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for example, in the hall of Apollo, com- of France that we oWe the usage of sea-)*; 
monly cost 50,000 drachms, or 4687 dol- Boning ‘meat mostly with its own gnmr; "i 
” 1 ~ whereby a, much greater variety is ob- >, 

mined, and the dishes are, at the same 


lpra. Under Pompey, M. Aufridius Lurco 
invented the fattening of peacocks, and, 
in this way, earned, in ahhort time,'60,000t 
sestertia. During this period, an actor 
had a dish prepared, which cost 1875 dol- 
lars. It consisted of singing and talking 
birds, each of which was valued at 132 
dollars. The son of the same actor enter- 
tained his friends with pearls, which he 
dissolved in vinegar. Under Tiberius, 
ther«» were schools and teachers of cook- 
ery iu Rome. One of the family of the 
Apicii invented many new dishes; for 
example, a salt dish of fishes 9 livers ; also 
fciany cooking utensils, and the art of w 
iattening swine ou dried figs. Another 
wrote a liook on cookery, and invented 
lie art of keeping oysters fresh. The 
tmperor Vitellius was once entertained 
>y his brother nfith 2000 choice fishes and 
fOO© birds. Vitellius himself once had a 
Singli dish prepared of the livers, the 
/oung, and the brain of muny select birds 
uid forties. Roman cookery was remark- 
able for the almost universal use of oil or 
oily mhstanees. Iu the later ages of 
Roinai greatness, the object of tiie cook 
was to please the palute, rather than to 
provide for the iiealthful nourishment of 
tlie svrtrij. in the middle ages, the Ital- 
ians, wo outstripped the rest of the na- 
tions o/EurofH* in every brunch of civiliza- 
tion, named, also, much earlier, a degree 
of ammplishment in the culinary art. 
Theyamed it to much perfection as 
• early iih in the sixteenth century, and 
prohily earlier, as some passages of their 
novel lead us to suppose. The artists of 
that wintry dehghtA much in convivial 
assefilies, and the Thief cook of rit. 
Pitirf , Bartolommeo Scappi, published, in 
157|an e\c4*llent work on the art of 
coojrv ( (htern di Bartol. Scappi , emeo 
jteait di Pupa Put V divisa, etc . con it 
disjso funmdc , eke fu fuetto ndle esequie 
di ipa Paolo ///, 4to.). The /prumessrt? 
of Jo house of Medici appear to lia\e 
implanted the Italian cookery to France, 
at?st to the French court. The Italian 
ctferv was, however, very similar to 
tfoof the ancient Romans, as even the 


at 

tune,' more wholesome than those pre- 
pared in the old modes. From the ac- 
counts of the* household of « Louis XV, 
it appears that the court dined with 
moderation. From eight to nine dishes 
only were served ; but two thuds of the* 
meat used ill the kitchen was taken 
Tor gravy. Of course, this *was possible ' 
only in a royal kitchen ; but the tendency 
of the modem culinary ait appears clearly 
enough from this instance. The French,* 
probably, were induced to make this 
change txicause only a small portioni of thp 
southern jwrt of their country furnishes 
oil, and good butter is produced only iii 
a small |>art of the north. When the 
French revolution brought the “ third es- 
tate' 9 into honor, the old national French 
soup, pot au feu , came into notice — a dish 
On w Inch the French pride themselves just- 
ly. The new mode of cooking became now 
more and taore popular. ‘But, soon after 
the great excitement of the revolution had 
subsided, and men had leisure to think 
of their palates, an over-refined style of 
cookery was introduced, and gave rise to 
works like the| Mmanctc fie* Gourmands . 
The dishes of j his latter period are not to 
be rashly ventured on, but to be eaten with 
a w lse circuit i^fxrtion. The cookeiy of the 
English took quite a different turn from 
that of the Italians mid ^French. Owing 
to their situation on mi island, which pre- 
vented them from constant association 
with other nations, at least as far as re- 
spected the people at large, and proliably 
owmg, m part, to their national disposi- 
tion. their cookdky has lieen mostly con- 
fined to simple, strong and substantial 
dishes. Tin* art of rousting lias been 
carried by them to much perfection. With 
other English customs, the British cook- 
ery likewise came to the U. {States ; but 
this country, which has departed from the 
English standard iu regard to many things 
of more importance, has not confined it- 
self #» a servile imitation of English 
eookery, but has lmiruwed much from the 
European continent. 


Soup has liecoinc 

nje of preparing dishes at present pre- . general ; mid, in preparing vegetables, the 
yiit in Italy bos still returned much of French w r uy has been followed more than 

* ' w * - the English. But the system of cooking 

in the II. States has mauy defects Many 
dishes are s|>oiled by butter and fat, mid, oil 
the whole*, far too much incut is eaten — a 
very natural consequence of which is the 
everlasting complaint of dyspppey. ^A 
country so rich in fruits ought to allow 


tfftiicient character. We refer paijiou; 
Ik teethe abundant use of oil. In fact, 
Sclmructer prevails more or less in the 
' 0tery of all nations of Latin descent, 
jvover great the influence may have 
fa winch ltolion cookery exercised on 
‘t French system, it is to the inhabitants 
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ace in its cookery. If the .a fact which did not prevent him from 
culinary art should Ik* properly mvestigut- becoming one of liis pnvy council. After 
cd, many facts w^uld be brought to light, the deposition of Richard Cromwell, lie 
‘ which have as yet been little attended to. was privately engaged in a plan for thd 
Thus, for instance, it would be very in- restoration of Charles II, which lie subse- 
tcresting, in a medical point of view, to quently aided with all bis influence. He 
show the ingmate connexion of different was one of the twelve members who car- 
diseases. in tanous countries, witli the ned the invitation to the king, and was, 
common dishes. soon after, made a privy counsellor, and a 

Coomrk, William, author of several commissioner for the tnul of the regicides, 
popular works, including the Diabolmd; In 1(5(51, he was raised to the peerage, by 
the Devil ujion two .Sticks in England* the title of baron Aside}, and appointed 
a continuation and imitation of Le Sage's clMncellor of the exchequer, mid n lord 


novel, but far inferior, 111 spirit and graphic 
delmoatiofi, to the original ; tlie Tour of 
Dr. Syntax in Search of tlie Picturesque, 
. &c. yhe last mentioned ]>oem was orig- 
inally written for Mr. Ackennann, and 
published, by him, iq the Poetical ]\1aga T 
zinc with Rowlandson's illustrations. Mr. 
Ackerniann, in 1812, published a history 
."of Westminster Abbey, 111 two volumes, 
4to., from the pen of tins gentleman, 
who also was a principal contributor of 
essays, short pieces illustrative of engrav- 
ings, &.i\ to funny of his miscellanies. 
• Mr. Coombe's last poem was the History 
of Johnnv Qua* Genus, which, like Ins 
Syntax, English Dance of Death, and 
Darfce of Lite, was accompanied b\ Row- 
. landson’s prints. In his } outh, >1 r. ( ’ootid 
inherited a lnoftcrnie fortune; vv hicji he 
soon dissipated ; and, during tin* last v ears 
, of his long life, literature was his pnnVipal 
support. He died, June It*, 1^2.*!. 

Cooper, Anthony A billet, first enrl of 
Shaftesbury, and a statesman of consid- 
erable eminence in tin leign of Charles 
II, was l*om in 11*21. At the age of fif- 
teen, he entered Exeter college. Oxford, 
whence lie removed to Lincoln's Inn, 
with a view to the stifdy pf law : but was 
< hosen representative foi Tewke-lmry, m 
3t*40," while only in ins nineteenth year. 
9 At tlie commencement of the civil war, 
he sided with the king's part}, though lie 
apfM-ared^to deem mutual concession 
necessary. In comv.quc. 11 ce of tins opin- 
1 ion, lindmg lninself distiusuil by the 
court, he wont over loth** parliament, atul, 

, in 1(544, stormed Warham, and reduced 
all the adjacent parts. He had -omc 
Hhare in tlie* private uesotiatiun lietween 
the king and lord Iloliis, at the fruitiest 
treaty of Uxbridge, and is said to have 
contrived die insurrection of tlie club 
men. When Crnmw ell 'turned out the 
long parliament, sir Anthoii} was one of 
jibe members of tlie convention which 
^succeeded. He was, nevertheless, a sub- 
scriber to tlie protestation, winch charged 
th^ protector, with arbitrary government, 
* 4 $ 


of the treasury. He was also a leading 
member of the Cabal. He promoted tin 
declaration for liberty of conscience; bin, 
on the other hand, he support* 1 *! ihc 
Dutch war, and issued illegal writs for 
the election of mcinlvrs of parliament 
during a recess, and, 111 other respects, ex- 
hibited much latitude of principle and of 
practice. J 11 1(572, he was created earl 
of Shaftesbury and lord high chancellor. 
His conduct on the bench was able and 
impartial. 11c had not, however, been 
more tlian a year in office, when the sraJs 
were taken from him: and, from dint 
moment, he Invarne one 1>f the most 
powerful leaders of the opposition For 
his warmth ill asserting that a porogn- 
twn of fifteen nioiitlis amounted fo a dis- 
solution of parliament, lie was coirnitted 
to (ho* Power, and was not Heard until 
after a full suhpiission. \V liefer tin 
jHipisli plot, in ItifH, was of hiicontn- 
vance, is* uncertam ; Liut he inad^tisc of 
)t to three out the call of Danhv’^dniin- 
] strut ion, ami* produce the fomiHtli of a 
new one. n« w IncJi he was hiiusclinade # 
president of the eomieil. Anmirnum 
violem party piocepfliiigs which jll< liv- 
ed, iie was the author of that hulvi'k of 
iihcrt}, the habeas corpus art. He dj re- 
mained in Uic at 1 nun 1 st ration lour ifaiths, 
when the interest of the duke ovork 
once more prevailed against a stnjmnn 
Whose endeavors to promote a lull 1 In.-, 
exclusion Jrom the succession Jiadv'cn 
unremitting. On Ids dismissal fromjjice, 
lie was charged with liav nig a netted 
suborn ation of peijurv. 11c was, iton- 
scqtioifce, once more eoiiiiuitted ltlie 
Tower, and tried for high treasoifnit 
was acquitted by the jury, amidslro- 
digious acclamations of the iieople—lir- 
eumstanee wdiich stimulated Dry da to 
fne production of Ins celebrated m 
of Alisalom and t Aehitophel, in # v di 
Shaft* shiny i» *0 uufavoikbly cons u- 
ous. Not long after this" acquittal je 
earl withdrew to Holland, when* Jr-,’ 
rived in NovciiiIkt, 1^2, and wlie 
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died, of the gout in his stomacli, on the vMich piece id ranked by bishop rfun! ' 
22d of Jan. 1683. The career of this among the most finished productions of 
able, but dubious and versatile statesman, the kind in the English.laiigUage. His ** 
forms the best commentary on his public , JSensus Communis soon followed, and, 
principles, and declares- him to be rather in 1710, his Soliloquy, , or Advice to an 
a liold, active and enterprising man of Author ; after which his health declined 
expediency, than a great politician.* Yet so rapidly, that he was advised to fix his 
^ the character of a man sincerely esteem- residence at Naples, in which city he 
cd hy Locke, and other men of undoubted died, in February, 1713, ill the forty-sec- 
jjrinciple, is not to be implicitly taken ond year of his age, but not before he 
from the odium excited bv opposing jmrty hot! finished his Judgment of Hercufes, 
feelings. On the whole; this cxtraordiiuyy fcgd Letter concerning Design. His works 
person appears to have jjossessed many appeared, in three volumes, 8vo., in 
vices, always redeemed by a great portion 1713, under the title of Characteristics 
of ability, and a leaning to broad and of IVlen, Manner^, Opinions and Times, 
hberal principles of government, when he In 1710, some of liis private letters, Ufion 
could freely display it. ■ . philosophical and theological subject-*. 

Cooper, Anthony Ashlev, third earl of were fHiblislied, under the title of Sev- 
Slinfteslmry, a celebrated philosophical end Letters, written hy a Noble Lord to 
and moral writer, was l*>ru at Exeter- a Young Man at the University, 8\c*; 
house, in London, m February, J(>71. lie and, in 1721, another collection, entitled # 
was grandson to the sulyect of the pre- Letters fiom the Right Honorable the 
ceding article, who early mstmoted him Earl of Shaftesbury to Robert Moleswortli, 
in Greek and Latin, placing about huh a Esquire, &c. The prmcipal attention of 
female who spoke those languages with lord Shaftesbury was, however, directed 
considerable fluency. He could read to the writing-* of 'niitiqunY, on which lie 
them both vyith ease when only eleven built a civil, social and theistic kind of 
jeaniof age. He was then placed at*a philosophy. In his Essay on Wif and # 
private school, and finally lomoved to Humor, he defends the application of 
Winchester. \t the latter establishment* i idieule, a* a test of truth, m regard to 1 
he did not remain long, but went on iu<' lehgion, as web as other matters. His , 
travel* curliei than was ciiM»unan # On principal^ uicnf is a liv (M\ at-d elegaitt 
bis ictiiru to England, in ltirt), he lieeaine mode of discussion, somewhat fettered , 
tile representative of Po*4e, in Horsctsliiie, In hi* uncommon solicitude in regard to 
and distinguished himself while m par- sty le, to w Inch no English author ha**at* 
haineut, In Ins suppoit of measures favor- tended wall inbre assiduity. In all Iih 
able to public liberty., His lyalth siiflered works, lord Hhaftedmry appears a zealous 
so much In pm liamentarv attendance, advocate for filiertv, and a firm believer 
that, in lfil>8, In* gave up bis seat, and, in the fundamental doctrines of lmtural 
visiting Holliuid in the assumed character I elusion; but, although he professed a** 
of a student of phvAc, be prosecuted Jus icspeet for Flirastianity , he was doubtless 
studies, and became intimately acquainted sceptical ui regnul to revelation, and 
with Riyle, Le (Merc, and other liteiary sometimes indulged his liuni or, on scrip- 
men. On Ins retuiu to England, he sue- tural points, with correspondent indeeo- 
eeeded to the eaildom ; and, although not mm. In a moral point of view, his cliar- 
a constant attendant of the house of lords, ncter was very estimable, both as a public 
he was always ready ou important oeea- mid as a private man, uiul obtained tut* 
mo its. King William otic red him the sullrages of all who knew him. 

post of secretary of stute, which Ins health ( M>opek, sir Asiley Fusion, ban., F. IL S 

would not allow him to accept. On the Tins highly distinguished surgeon was* 
accession of Anne, be took leave of pub- horifciu Gadesborougl^ count v of Hertford, 
he life, and once moiv visited Holland, to England, Aug. 23, 1768. He has filled 
winch lie wus much attached, where ho tin' most responsible public offices in his 
remained for two years. In 1708, in con- profession, and has enjoyed an unequal fed 
sequence of the* extravagances of the si utre of private confidence. He was one 
French prophets, lie published bis Let- of the surgeons to Guy’s hospital, t*i id lee - 
ter oix Enthusiasm, in which he opposed turer on siu-gerv and anatomy in 8t. Thom- 
proseeiitioii §nd |»en«onal punishments. ass hospital, London, is surgeon to the 
In 1700, he published his Moralists, a king, and, m July, 1821. was created pbar- 
Philosophicnl Rhapsody; being an do- onet. In Burke’s Peerage, lie Is spoken 
.pient defence of the doctrine of a Deity of as having attaiued to the u highest Vmi- 
and providence, ou the Platonic model ; lienee in the surgigpl profession ;* aiM uo 
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: ou^who ha»*h$ard him lectui^witneriied 
has operations, or studied his published 
$mk% will question his claims tp this dis- 
• tauctkm. His princijial works are the 
splendid volume On the Anatomy and, 
Surgical Treatment of Inguinal and Con- 
genital Hernia, which appeared in 1804 ; 
'the continuation and completion of the 
same work in the volume on Crural and 
Umbilical Hernia, in 1807 ; his work on 
Djplpcatioiis and Fractures ; and the Lec- 
tures on the Principles and Practice ofj 
Surgery, which last have recently been 
published under Ins inspection, from notes 
of his lectures taken by Mr. F. Tyrrell 
Besides those extended . works, sir Ast- 
ley has »ei inched vanous periodicals, jour- 
nals and transactions, with pajiers of 
great practical value. Ills latest under- 
taking is n work m folio, On the Diseases 
of the Female Breast. Only a part of 
this has as yet appeared. JSir Astley is 
highly esteemed tor his originality, bold- 
ness and success as a practical surgeon. 
He was the first to operate for carotid 
aneunsm; andjlic whirie profession bears 
witness to the genius witch suggested this 
great operation ; and its jhlessings ye now 
almost the daily occurrences of pr.irticul 
surgery. Sir Astley was also the first to 
tie the aorta — [>erhaps the boldest attempt 
of the surgieal art — and, uV hough the ope- 
ration wa- unsuccessful, still it was sliown 
not to be mirnedintely, we .may add neces- 
sarily, destructive to life; and, in more 
favorable cases, it may save fpnn death. 
No foreign surgeon has lieen mi much 
resorted to by persons from, the V. States, 
whose cases required consummate skill ; 
,and they have I wen amohg those who 
have had large cxjienence of „v amount 
and its advantages. As \ public teacher, 
too, sir Astley will »m* lung remcjjilicred 
by the profession in the 1J. States. He had 
a singular felicity ip communicating to 
others the knowledge 1m* so largely pos- 
sessed. \Je was tmly a lM*autiful lec- 
turer. A manner grave, simple, energetic, 
Characterized his prelections. He de- 
manded and receded the closest and most 
respectful attention. The smallest sound, 
in his crowded theatre, were it hut the 
creaking of a shot*, arrested his nmid in 
the midst of the sentence he was uttering ; 
and, without changing his position, and 
scarcely altering his Voice, die would di- 
rect hi* demonstrator to remove from the 
room the occasion of lus annoyance, and 
then pass on with his subject as if no in- 
terruption had occurred. Thirf control of 
his Audience is particularly mentioned, for 
thete id, perhaps, no place m which, from 


' Ihe tmmbera and the variety of the indi- 
vidual collected, the attention is com- 
manded with more difficulty than in the 1 
crowded lecture-room of a foreign ho4- 
pital. Sir Astley has, within a very few 
years, retired from his laliors at die hos- 
pitals*, and is now enjoying die fruits* of 
( successful industry and talent. His early 
1 history has not l>een glanced at ; but there 
was nothing in its circumstances which : 
distinguished him from the crowds of 
young men who ‘have to depend upon 
themselves for success and for fame ; , 
and now that he enjoys kith these so 
largely, he yet feels he has a debt to 
jiay, and is still found among the most 
useful laborers for die public. 

Cooper, Samuel, minister in Boston, 
son of the reverend Wi Ilium Cooper, was 
Ihhh March 28, 1725. lie gave early indi- 
cations of great powers of mind, and, after 
having Iwcn graduated at Harvard college, 
in 17411, devoted himself to the church. 
When but 20 years of age, he acquired 
great reputation as a preacher, and was 
chosen to succeed Ins futher as colleague 
with the reverend doctor Column, in Bcw- 
tnu. He continued in this Situation until 
his death, winch happened Dec. 20, 178.*t, 
in tl ie 50th j ear of his age. As a preacher, 
doctor Cooper was, perhaps, the inorf dis- 
tinguished mail of Ins day m the !'. State*. 
He \tfis u sincere and liberal Christian, 
ami of a charitable disposition. He vvfts 
not only a great theologian, hut was also 
extremely well versed ill other branches 
of learning, particularly in the classics, 
lie was onehii the original founders of 
tin* American academy of art^ and sci- 
ences, of w hich he w as the first viec-presi- s 
dent. His patriotism prompted him to 
tak'- a decided pml/against Creat Britain. 
He was efficacious in procuring foreign 
alliance*, and was often consulted by some 
of the most promiuent of the rev olutionary 
characters. Jlis manners were those of a 
finished gentleman. With the exception of 
lqs fiolitical writings, which were published 
m the journals of the day, his productions 
were exclusively sermons. % 

Cooperative Societies. For several 
years, then* has been a society in London # 
for the purpose of encouraging the forma- 
tion of working^ communities among the 
lalioring ('lasses ; they published the Co- 
operative Magazine, and, alxmt three yearn 
ago, a few intelligent and industrious 
workmen at Brighton (England) firmed 
the Bngiiton coojiemtive society. “ Wa- 
ges,” say the cooperatives, “ have lieen and 
are continually diminishing. The inde- 
pendent daydaborer has almost ceased to 



exist 
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to find himself in the same situation. Ma- beipfg established by the poor themselves ; • 
'cliincry, which multiplies the products, that they encourage industry, since each 
Iiuh diminished the demand for workmen, ‘individual must depend, as much as ever, 
4n<h in consequence, their wages. The ' on his ortn exertions, which ore more 
‘whole secret of the remedy lies in this, suitably rewarded, and • promote < good 
Jbat the laborers do not work for. them- morals by a strict inquiry into the litoral 
selves, but for the capitalists: if they could character ef such as* are desirous of ad- 
work for themselves, they would get the mission to their privileges. ■ 

• whole produce of their labor, of which Copal is a somewhat resinous siiIh 
they now get only an eighth, or, at mo^f, Stance, obtained from a tree (rkius copalU- 
a fourth. To do this, they must have mem) which lias* winged ana very entire 
capital, which must be obtained by union leaves, the foot-stapes membranaceous 
and saving. Societies may lie formed, and jointed, and is a native of several 
each men dier of which pays a sipall jteri- parts of America. Considerable quantities 
odieal subscription. Instead of putting of copal are annually exported from the 
this out in savings-lianks, or investing it Spanish colonies in America, in irregular 
m different securities, which yield a small masses, some of which are transparent, of 
interest, because the capital "is employed a yellowish or brown color ; and others 
by others, wlio must have ilic'ir profits are whitisli and .(^mi-transparent. By 
from it, let the workmen employ them- solution in different ways, it is made into 
selves on this capital, and thus obtain the a most lieautiful and perfect varnish, 
whole produce of it themselves. They which has thennr { hc of copal mfrnsL One 
may purchase goods by the wholesale, inode of niakm/g this is by melting the 
and sell them at the usual prices to the copal with an fcqual quantity of linseed 
members. Thus the profits on the articles oil ; another by ijnixture with oil of turpen- 
sold will go to increase their own capital, tine; and a thim, by mixture w'ith nlco- 
niHtcad of going into ot hers’ hands. As tin; liol, or spirit of yvinc. Copal is the varnish 
capital increases, the society will lie able winch is rhietyy applied to snuff-boxes, 
to find work for the member*, the whole lea-boards, ami# other similar articles, 
produce of which will 1 income ewimon Co i*a kt nk r» hi i*. (Se£ Partnership .) 

pro pert}, instead of enriching other em- (*ov¥.rK(kojiil m a); a Russian copper com. 
ployers. After a while* all tile niemhers so called from the impression of St. George 
may be thus employed, and they will soon bearing a liuiccj. A lnuidredoftheni make 
Injcome able to* purchase laud, cultivate one ruble, (fiv Coin,) The value of the 
it, establish manufactories, provide for all copper com, cclm pared with the assignation- 
tbeir wants, — food, clothing, Arc.; and luble,' varies 1 J 1 the ditfereni govenunents. 
thus receive all the proiiuee of the labor (Vipemivg^'n (in Danish, Riwltfnhaiw ) ; 
of the whole.” This reasoning is not tin* capital of* the kingdom of Denmark, 
mere speculation ; m has actually been and the residence of the king; 55° 41' 4'' 
carried into practice* The Brighton snci- K. lut. ; 12° *'f>V B" II. Ion. ; on the island 
ety, above mentioned, is in a nourishing of Zealand, in \he fkiund, and on a nar- 
condition, and hits I icen followed by mi- row hranrlrof ttye sea, wiuch separates it 
merous others in different parts of Eng- from the island ot'Amack. Copenhagen 
land. ** There are now,” says the (iuur- is fortified, contains Vi citadel called Fred - 
lerly Keview (Nov., “upwards of erieshaven^ and is well huilt, wall regular, 

70 cooperative societies in England, Kiid well-lighted streets, ai\d fine bouses, prin- 
tbey are spreading so rapid!}', that, by the npally of buck. If eVuitaius 2JJ0 streets 
tune this number of our Keview is pub- ami IB public places, tile largest of which. 
Iwhed, there will In* nearly 100.” But hut* irregularly built, is\ the new kings- 
the increase wus gfeulor than was ant lei- market, with the statueVpf Christian \, 
pated; since the Sunday Atlas of Dec. (>, mid the octangular FmiWrc’s-pIare, in 
IH20, gives the number at nearly 150. The which four sheets meet, an«r in tlie centre 
benefits which the e<Mq>ertttnrs promise of winch is the fine statue oif king Fred- 
tliemselves, an*, 1. relief from ull fear pf eric V cm horseback. Copeiejiagen con- 
poveffty, the sick, aged, widows and or- tains 22 churches, 22 hospitals, BOalnr'- 
phans being* pmvidi*l tor by the society ; bouses, B convents, ami 105,0001 nilmb 
2. the supply of the comforts of life with- itnnts, among whom are 2100 Jew's. The 
out that incessant labor which the low town is composed of thm* ]>rincitml Ylivih- 
rateof wages Yiow requin s; B. leisure and ions, which are enclos'd by the fonulicii- 
iiicans lor the iinprovcineut of their moral lions, viz. the old town, winch lias^Jieen 
vol. in, • * 41 \ 
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much improved since the fire} the new. works of Thorwaldsen (q. v.) adorn the 
town, of which the eastern (the finest, but churches and palaces of Copenhagen. 
r least lively parr) is called Fredcricbladt ; Besides Vhimeroue sorts of mechanics aiyl 
and Christianeliaven, wliich is situated on artists. Copenhagen contains manufacto- 
‘ the island of Ainack, and is sqiarated from ries, which employ 14,000 hands. Among 
•the island of Zealand by an arm of the these arc the royal manufactory of porce- 
*sca. This channel forms a safe harbor, loin, the manufactories of cloth, caftco, 
. capable of admitting 400 vessels, wdicre tlie silk, cotton, oil-cloth and paper-hangings, 
naval arsenal, the dock, and other build- the iromfounderics, and 18 sugar-refine- 
ings requisite for the navy, are situated, ries, witli 520 workmen. Copenhagen is 
This is, likewise, die station of the fleet, tiic centre of ’the domestic and foreign 


Outside of the fortifications are three suhr commerce of Denmark, which is promoted 
urbs, partly composed of fine country-seats, by die royal bank (founded, in 173t>, by 
Formerly, there* wen* four royal palace** at Christian y I ), the marine insurance com- 
CojK*nhagen; hut, in 1794, the most splen- pany, the ‘East and West India compa- 
did of these (tone of the largest palaces of nies, and by the beuutiful hurlior, into 
Europe, called Christiansbur^) became a winch about .1000 vessels enter annuully. 
prey to theflames, so t hat only the nuns and From the 2d to the 5th of Sept., 1807, the 
the splendid stables remained. The other town was Ixmibarded by the English, and 
three palaces are Charlottcnhiirg, now the .‘HI.! houses and other edifices, among 
* repository of the academy of arts, and fur'- which was a beautiful church, wert* en- 
ni’Jicd with a gallery of paintings ; the old tirely burnt, and 2000 houses injured so 
royal palace Rosenborg^ where ninny an- as to lx* rendered uninhabitable: 2000 
liquea and precious articles an* kept, adjoin- jiersons, partly of the garrison and partly 
mg to winch is the kmgVl-ganleii, a public citizens, lost tlieir lives. The divining 
promenade ; aryl the Anialienhurg, consist- of Copenhagen an*, some of them, “very 
ing, pmperly speaking, lif four palaces, fine. In the neighborhood an* the siim- 
wiiieh wen* purchased fovthe resnjpnee of Trier palaces of the king — Frcdericsherg, 
tlie king after the fin* hail consumed the the usual summer residence of the court, 
palace*. Among the other Mu ridings worthy llirschliolm, Friedensburg and Jageipn is. 
of being mentioned are, * lie arsenal, 111 ,Jn 11(18, Copenhagen was a fisher's imiu- 
wlncli is thd «ro\al library, containing let, winch was given by the king to bishop 
250,000 volumes and 30(10 liitUiiiscripls Axel (See Wfaw/om), who fortified it against 
’ (aeconling to a late numliei W die Fon*jgn the ]iintes, then numerous on the lslmids. 
Renew', it contains 400,000 j\ol times ) ; the Gradually it rose to great i/iijMirtuiice, but, 
tlieatn* ; the exchange, with the bank: of late, its eoiiinieree Jiux^uink very much, 
the Trinity’ church, and ftlie beautiful CopermciiH, Nicholas; Inirn at Thom, 
Fnderic’s church; tlie hu ge, beautifii), on the VistuRi, Feb. li), 1473, where his 
and admirably arranged Flvderic’s lios- father bad become a citizen 10 years be- 

{ ufalt; the foundling, iying-i]|i, and manne fore. It supposed that lus family came 
jospitaU Among the scientific estab- 01 igu tally from Wespiliaha, Ills mother 
lisliinents are the unit ersitjy, founded ill was sister to the f^sliop of Ennclund, 
1475, with 4 faculties, 20) ordinary and From a school at Thorn, Cojieniicus went 
Ifi extraordinary prob*sso/rs, a library of to Cracow, when* lie studied medicine, 
100,000 volumes, with Valuable Northern and receded the degree of doctor. At the 
and Oriental manuscripts ; a botanical gar- same time, he studied mathematics and 
den an<( jyi observatory ; the roy al surgi- astronomy. The fame of lYurhach and 
cal academy, whicFi lias about 200 stu- Regiomontanus, tlie restorers of astronomy 
dents; tlie acadcifiy for military cmlcts m Europe, excited Jus emulation. At the 
and midshipmen;* tlie roy.il and mover- age of 23, he went to Italy, when* the arts 
sity library ; the pmhlie library of Classen, and sciences were beginning to ftourisli, 
with -‘10,000 volu 1 mes, founded, in 177b, by after the full of the Byzantine empire. At 
two brothers, / named Classen ; st*v(‘ral Bologna, he was instructed in astronomy 
public and mfivate must urns; the royal by Dominions Maria, whose intimate friend 
academy of jfciei ices and arts; the society he became. In 1500, he taught, inuthe- 
for the stuffly of the Northern languages maties at Rome with greut success, and 
and histopfy,; the Iceland and Scandina- was u4ready placed by die side of Ilegi- 
vian societies ; tlie surgical academy ; oriiontniius. From .Borne he n*tunied to 
114 scfeiools, among which is 1 for the his own country, when* his uncle inude him 
deaf }#nd dumb, and 1 for the blind; the u canon in the cathedral ofFrauenburg. In 
veterinary school; the gymnastic estab- 1521, he was sent, by the chapter, to tlie 
Jislinl>ent, &c. Many of the admired diet of Graudentz, one of die principal 
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objects of which was to put an end. to the 
difficulties which hpd arisen, from the 
^regular coining of njoney*. Here he pro- 
j>ose4 a plan for establishing a ' general 
mint at the public expei/se; but thjxcities 
of ElbiAg, Dantzic and Thom wou|d not 
gifts up their right of coining, and the plan 
of Copernicus was not carried into effect. 
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his character in the Mowing words:- 
Copernicus r, vir maxim ingemo , et quod in 
hoc txerciiio magm momenti eat, ammo liber. - 
The great hnd excellent character of this/ 
philosbpher best appears in the letter with 
which he addresses his work to the pope. 
Excommunication, however, was issued 
from the Vatican against Copernicus, and 
it was not till 278 years after the publica- 


He now applied his whole strength to the 
contemplation of the sublime objects of tion of the work, In 1821, that the pajial 
nature. Among the many hypotheses, court annulled tljp sentence. — Let us re- 
with regard to our planetaiy system, which #iew the progress of Copernicus* discov- 


had been advanced during the previdhs 
2000 years, otic had at lust prevailed, the 
most ingenious, and artificial, mid thP 
most wonderful mixture of sagacity and 
enror which the human mind has ever 
conceived. Pythagoras, Aristotle, Plato, 
Hipparchus, Archimedes, and others, hud 
all adopted it. It was called the system of 
Ptolemy . (Sec System of the Universe, nm\ 
Ptolemy .) Copernicus doubted whether 
the motions of the heavenly bodies could 
be so confused and so complicated as this 
hypothesis would make them ; for nature 
follows, he thought, mpro simple laws; 
aud, as soon as these arc found, they must 
explain, witli simplicity, the most compli- 
cated appearances. 11c found, in the 
writings of the ancients, thut Nicetas, lle- 
raclides and Ecphontus had thought of the 
possibility of a motion of the earth. Tins 
induced him to examine the subjeft more 
fully. The hypothesis of ^Aristarchus of Sa - 
mas — that the earth revolves in an oblique 
circle around the. sun, and also revolt e* 
daily on its own axis—Copeniicus could 
not yet have seen ; for it is ibmid m no 
work previous to his time, except the dre- 
nario of Archimedes, which was first 
printed at Venice, itf a luter period. Co- 
pernicus now assuu^d thut the sun was 
the centre of the system ; that the earth 
'Was u planet, like Mars and Venus; and 
that all the planets reiolvc round the sun 
in the following order: — Mercuiy, in 87 
days; Venus, m 224; the Earth, m 3f>5 ; 
Mam, in 1 year ami 321 days; Jupiter, in 
11 ycum; and Saturn, in 21 1 years. When 
he afterwards dcscrilied their paths, he 
found tlmt these circles, notwithstanding 
their simplicity, fully explained all the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, and that 
the apparent stations and retrograde ions 
of the planets necesfeanly resulted from 
the motion of the earth. Thus was dis- 
covered the true (system of the universe. 
Thus Copcfpicus stands, as it were, upon 
the boundary line of a new era. (See 
EarUty and Jhttronomy.) He died J une 1 1, 
1543, in the 71st year of,his;agc. His 
great countryman, Kepler, has described 


ery. v He commences his labors at a time 
when the lielief in the immobility of the 
earth is universal. He conceives the idea 
of its motion, and pursues it with unwea- 
ried diligence, not fbr a few years, but 
through the greater part of >his life, con- 
stantly comparing it With the appearances 
in the heavens. He at last confirms his 
idea, and thus becomes the founder of*a 
new system of astronomy. All this he. 
did, u hundred years before the invention 
of telescopes, with miserable wooden in- 
struments, on which the lines were often 
only marked with ink. Jn his immortal 
work, dedicated to the pope, Paul 111, Do 
OrbiuiQ. nrlestilim RevohUionibus , libri vi 
(first published] at Nuremburg, 1543, folio; 
later editions/ appeared at , Basle, 156G, 
and Amsterdam, ll>17), his system is de- 
\ eloped. Besides this prjncipid work, we 
Jiave, by the/ same author, Mrononda 
Instaurata , iit t> books, and a work, Dt 
Jjateribus d JQngulis Triangulorum . His 
principal work was completed in 1530; 
but he dcterniincd to publish it only at 
the repeateij/ solicitations of his friends. 
As the first jtnpression appeared May 24, 
1543, Cope riuc us enjoyed but for a few 
days the ple*T J \*7/\ of seeing his work in 
the hands or 111 jhvorld. (See III ia* tic us, 
Varratio de L\ Revol. eldest. Coptrnici, 
Dantzjc, 1540, .A.) He then* advances 
Ins system merely Vis a hyjiothesis, which 
explains, in a pioret simple and natural 
manner than the previous oneSj the phe- 
nomena of the heaven^. This w as a pre- 
caution which the prejudices of the tunes 
obliged him to take ; hut fyn inspection of 
the book shows with vvhaV full and tlior- 
oujh conviction he was persuaded thut 
Ins system was the only possible one. 
Gassendi, as well as Licht enlierg, lias 
written a Life of Copernicus (* J 'tya Co-* 
pemici . Jlrccssil Gassendi Vita Thgho-Brar- 
hex , Hague, 1B52, 4toA Sec, alsJj, Adam’s 
Viter, Philosophorwn Gvnnanoritm,y\WLgti 26. 
Doctor Westnhui has given a gooui narra- 
tive of the life of Nicholas Cope! 
(Constance, 1822). Coi mt Sicruko wslti has 1 
erected a monument to his memtgyV 
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St. Annfc’s church f|t Cracow, with this thtf ctmncll-ehamber of Guildhall! Mr. Ooj>- 
inscription, taken from the Bibles: — Sta, $o?, ! ky pnrsrucd his profession will) unabated 
nt movearc. Tlrorwaldseii, the greatest ardor, until his sudden death, in 1815, Be- 
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sculptor of the age, has executed a colos- 
sal statue of Copernicus, for tlic city of 
Cracow, which is oifo of the most noble 
specimens of modern art. , 

Copiapo ; a jurisdiction in Cliilo, rich in 
gold-mines, situated in the north pari of 
Chile. There arc likewise mines of iron, 
copper, sulphur, lead, mercurj , silver and 
lapis lazrtli. Arsenic al>d is Ibuud. Salt - 4 
petre is cornnion. 

‘ Copiapo : a seaport of Chile, which gives 
its name to the jurisdiction; 140 miles 
N. N. W. lhoja; Ion. 71° IK W.; hit. 
27° l(y £. ; populating 1700. It is situated 
on a river of tlie same name, 121 eugues from 
the sea. The houseware irregularly built. 

Copley, John Singleton, a self-taught 
airl distinguished painter, was bom in 
1738. in Boston, Massachusetts and died 
in London, in 1815. '(Copley licguti to 
paint at a very early dge ; and pieces 
executed by him in Ito*t<Ari, before (to use* 
Ins own words) lie had sr ivn any tolerable 
picture, and certtinlv before 1 lie could bin c 
received any instruction, in ihe art of paint- 
ing, from t be li] is of a masted, show Ifc nat- 
ural talent, and, ut fact, were 1 unsurpassed 
by his later production*'’. lice did not visit 
Italy till 1774. Li 177b, he) went to Eng- 
land, where lie met h.** witinmid children, 
whom he had left in Holton. the 
struggle between England 
had begun in 1775, ♦here 
good opjiommity for Mr. 
turn to Ins native land. whuVli lu* always 
seems to have had in Mew, i £ >r V jc* theie 
much hojH* of success for an Yirti-t 
convulsed state of the cor Hr 
fore dbvoted hmiself ti ersit jjr 
hi London, and was die cyju member of 
the ropjl .academy. liid pit tine 

which may hr called ^jiiHoiical, n:s the 
Youth rescued from :y*Shsuk : luit tin* pic- 
turc styled Death of j/nrd Chatham. which 
represent*- Tne grrnf, oiator hunting m the 
house of lords, alfy r the memorable speech 
in iavor of A uic^ *icu, ;uid contains, at tie* 
same time, the /portraits of all the leading 
men of that hj/aise, at once established Ms is 
funic. In 1/^K), Copley w r as sent, by the 
city of Lony Ion, to lLanovor, to take the 
portraits of^* the four llanovenaii oflicors, 
command^ *rs of regiments associated with 
the British troops under general Eliot 
(afterwards lord HeatJificld), at the defence 
of Gibraltar, in order to introduce them in 
the Jat .go picture, which he was about mak- 
ing or the city, of the siege and relief of 
Gilv ? niltar, which was afterwards placed in 


und Vmeiica 
\it> neither a 
1 opley to re- 


in the 
there- 
ersit/ nilt looting 


sides the pictures already mentioned, and 
a number of ‘portraits, including those of 
several inonrfjcrs of tire royal iattkHy, the 
most distinguished of his productions are 
Major Pierson’s Death on the Island of 
Jersey ; Charles I, in the House of Com- 
mons, demanding of the Speaker Lcuthull 
the the impeached Members, containing 
the portraits of the most distinguished 
members of that house ; the Surrender, of 
Admiral de Winter to fa>rd Dun cun, on 
Hhaid the Venerable, oti* Carnpeidown; 
Samuel and Eli, &>c. ; of all of which en- 
grav mgs exist, though of some (lot instance, 
of the last-mentioned piece), they an* ex- 
tremely rare. Ills eldest and only surviv- 
mg. son, 

Coplly, John Singleton, lord Lyndhursf, 
high chancellor of England, was horn 
in Boston, Massachusetts, May 21, 1772; 
went, with his mother ami sisters, in 1775, 
to England (/ut thv prireding art id i ) ; was 
sent, at the age of scum 3 ears, to a board- 
ing-school at Clapham, near London, and, 
uflei the lup-o of a low yean*, wus placed 
under the revet cud doctor Home of l^lus- 
wick, w ih whom he 1 'i.Mied until he 
entered Trimly eollegt, 4 .iiubridge lie 
distinguished himself here by assiduous 
application, won many prizes, and re- 
ceived the high degree of second wran- 
gler. He afterwards obtained a lay fel- 
lowship, and, m 17H5, visited the I'. 
States under a travelling fellowship of the 
college, made ti'» rauguincnls witli regard 
to some family property at Boston, and 
travelled, 1:1 company with Mr. Bollmann 
(q. v.k to .Niagara, iiito Canada, Arc., on 
horseback, which wuflwry difterent from 
the mod 41 of performing similar toms at 
present. la I7H8, hi* teiuruiil to Kngh.nd, 
'c/miiiicnccd the stud} of the law at Imi- 
coln’s Inn, and was, for two > ears, with 
,Mi, Tidd, a dii-linguisln*d special plead- 
er. in 1 8 Hi, Mr. Ooplcv was elected 
incfhlier of parliament Jor Vai mouth. In 
18JH, he look the (Jegn*e of sergeant-at- 
law, and was M.P. for Ashburton, having 
been made cmcf-justicc of (/bestir in 
J818. In I81H, lie first U*canie known to 
the public at large by his uhle assistance 
of sir (’liarles Wotherel, in his defence of 
the elder Watson, and afterwards by an 
eqimli)»ali]e defence of Tliistlewood, U)tli 
uectibed of high treason. Wetherer and 
Copley w ere then the idols df the popu- 
lucc, and their names wore placarded on 
evory comer. After tlic.se disjdays of 
talent, the government felt the importance 
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9f securing his services. He was, there- . proportional, of copper, 64, and ofce of 
fore, sent to atterid the* special commission otygen, 8, ==*72. The sulphuric, muriatic, 
qf perby, for the trial of Brandreth. and and probably sever?! other .acids, form > 
his companions. In 1819, he wps made with it salts, which, for the most part, are 
solicitor-general, in .time to .iuvolve him colorless. On exposure to the air, they 
officially in the procecdihgs against the attract oxygen, and are rapidly converted 
qutfcri, Caroline (q. v.), in which he as- into per-saits. The peroxide of copper is 
sisted the attorney-general. In 1824’, pe t also found native, and may be prepared 
was vnode attorney-general He became artificially by calcining metallic Copper, 
the friend of Canning, and so remained by precipitation from the per-salto of cop- 


tho menu ot banning, and so remained 
, until the death of this minister. ‘In 1826, 
Mr. Copley was chosen M. P. for the 
university of Cambridge, after an arduous 
struggle. In a few months, on the death 
of lord Gifford, lie was made master of 


by precipitation from the per-salto of cop- 
j>er, by means of pure potash, or by heat- 
3tag th*C nitrate of copper to redness. It is 
conifKised of one atom of copper, 64, and 
two of oxygen, 16, — 80. It varies in color 
from a dark-brown to a bluish-black, is 


the rolls. April (10, 1827, ho was made ^insoluble in water, and does not affect the 
lord high chancellor of England, after vegetable blue colors. It undergoes no 


tPauninghad been ap|K>inted prime minis- change by heat alone, but is readily re- 
tor, April 12, 1H27, and lord Eldon (q. v.) dured to the metallic state by heat and 
luid r< 'signed, and after he had declared ‘combustible matter. It combines witjj 
' * 1/1 ' ^ ^ A nearly all the acids, and most of its salts 

have a green or blue tint. It is soluble. 


laid resigned, and after lie bad declared 
himself against Catholic emancipation. 
April 25, 1827, he, Was created lord Lynd- 


liurst. llis armorial motto — ultra pergere likewise, in ammonia, forming with it a 

.. ... ii i__ i • . .1 l.i i.-^r .. i. 


— may well apply to \\\< former career; 
but lie has now reached the highest point 


deep blue solution — a property by which 
the peroxide of copper is distinguishable 


of judicial honor. When Wellington’s from all other suhstances.#-lVletallic cop? 


administrating was formed, lord L)iid- 
hurst remained in office. * 


per is nxiduted and dissolved by the great- 
er number of the acids, and forms with 


Copper is of a red color, with a tinge 
of yellow, having considerable lustre, but 
liable to tnrmdi and mst from e.vjioMin* to 
the air. It is moderately hard, aiyl has 
considerable ductility and malleability. Its 
speeific gravity is 8.78. Jt lias a sensible 
odor, especial!) when heated or ruhhtxl, a 
styptic, unpleasant t«iste, and is poeiiliariy 
poisonous to animals. In treating of this 
metal, we shall defer our account of. its 


them, in general, soluble and crystallizable 
salts. — Sulphuric acid, either concentrated 
or diluted, oxidates it, and combines with 
the peroxide, especially w4ien “ssisted by 
heat. Tin* solution is of a blue color, and, 
when evaporated, at Ion Is crystals m the 
form of rhomboidal prisms. This salt is 
the blue vitriol of commerce, and is usually 
obtained, cither by evaporation ufthe so- 
lution of it, formed by the infiltration of 


ores, which are numerous^ until we have water through copper mines, or by ex- 
concluded its chemical history. — Copper posure of sulphurct of copper to the action 
melts at a full whit, beat, and, by slow of air and humidity, until the ^Iphur is 
cooling, may be cryjpilhzed. It suffers converted into sulphuric acid, and the 
oxidation at a lower temperature from the metal is oxidated and combined with it. 


' action of the air, thin scales of oxide form- 
ing on its surface when it is heated to red- 
ness. At a higher heat, it bums with a 
green flame. Exposure to air and humid- 
ity, at the natural temperatures, conveys 
it into a green rust, which is the oxide 
combined with a portion of carbonic acid. 
— There an* two oxides of copper. The 
• protoxide is of a red color, and occurs 
native, ill the form of octocdnil crystals, m 
the mines of Cornwall It is also prejMired 
artificially, by mixing 64 parts of metallic 
copjier, iii a state of fine division, with 80 
parts ^)f the peroxide, and heating tHe 
mixture 1 to rt^lness in* a close vessel ; or 
byriioilihg a solution of the acetate of 
copper with sugar, when the peroxide is 
gradually deoxidized, and subsides as a 
red powder. It consists of one atom, or 
44 * 


Nitric acid acts on copper with great en- 
ergy, the metal attracting 'a portion of its 
oxjgen, nitric oxide gas being disengaged, 
and the oxide combining with th#reiuain- 
in«j acid. The solution, when evaporated, 
affords prismatic cn&tals, of a deep-green 
color, deliquescent, and easily soluble in 
lvatqf. From the facility .with which it 
parts with o\yge*i, it acts with energy on 
several substances. Thus it detonates 
when struck with phosphorus, and it burns 
several of the metals. I f wrapped in tinfoil 
the tin is oxidated with such rapidity as 
to l>e attended with inflammation. — Muri- 
atic acid dissolves copper slowly, when 
the air is admitted : if it is excluded, the 
action is very inconsiderable, unless heat 
is applied. The solution is of a fine green 
color, and, by evaporation, slender ffcris- 
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'hdflJe^Jiialp are obtained, wnjch are de- 
liquescent, and very Boluble in water. — 
Tne cotabinfctibus of peroxide of copper 
With phosphoric, carbonic, and other acids, 
are effected by adding to a solution of 
nitrate or t Sulphate of copper a solution 
of a neutral salt, con tabling the acid with 
winch the copper is designed to be coin- 
bined. Chopper is slowly oxidated by a 
ximnbcr of weaker acids, as by soint? vege- 
table juices, when acted on by them with 
the admission of uir. Acetic* acid, or vin-* 
egar, in jwrticular, forms an inipoitunt 
coinjmimd with the oxide of copper. To 
obtain it, copper plates are exposed to the 
fumes of vinegar. A crust is soon formed 
of a green color, which is the verdigris of 
commerce. — All the suits of copper are 
dcrom]K)scd by the alkalies and earths. 
Potash, soda, and the alkaline earths, throw 
down precipitates, which are of various 
shades of green or blue, according to the 
quantity of alkali added, the color liemg 
green, if a small quantity j* added, and 
becoming blue from a largei quantity. 
These precipitates am sub-salts, the alkali 
attracting the gi cater portion of the acid, 
but the oxide precipitated still rctagiing a 
portion of the acid combined with it: — 
The action of ammonia upon the salts of 
copper is more nil nark able. It first ab- 
stracts* a portion* of the acid, and throws 
down a green or blue pm ipilutc, which is 
a Mib-^ilt ; but, when add. d in huger 
quantity, it redissolves tins precipitate, 
aiui forms a transparent solution, of a very 
deep-blue color, which, when e\ operated, 
affords line blue erWaN. A tuple com- 
pound, used in medicine under the name 
of amtnonutrd of copper . is prepan ‘d by 
triturating together two jiarts of sulphate 
of copper witli one part of carbonate of 
ammonia, the mass beeotning soil from 
the mutual action of tin* two salt-., the 
carbonic acid beiftg disengaged w ith i llei- 
vescence. and the triple compound oi\ul- 
pliunc acii, oxide of copper, and ammo- 
nia, Ijc in g obtained of a diep violet-blu** 
color. — Copper is precipitated m its me- 
tallic state, from its saline solutions, by 
zinc and iron; either of these metal*;, at- 
tracting the oxygen which senes as the 
medium of its union w ith 'the arid of the 
solution. Its oxide is precipitated by al- 
bumen, and the precipitate is almost inert ; 
hence the whites of eggs have been rec- 
ommended as an antidote to the poisonous 
•alts of copper. — The best mode of de- 
tecting copper, when suspected to lie pres- 
ent in mixed fluids, is by sUlphureted 
hydrogen. The sulphurct, after be! 
eollctted, should be placed on a piece 
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porcelain, and digested in a few drops of 

nitric acid. A sulphate of copper is form- 


ed, wliiclt, wJion evajioraUkl to diyneta^ 
strike the Characteristic deep blue, on the 
addition of a drop of ammonia. — Copper 
and sulphur unite by fusion, the combina- . 
tion being attended with the evolution V 
heat and light. A bi-sufphuret of copper 
also exists in copper pyrites.— ^Copper 
combines with a great muiilH*r of the 
metals by fusion. It communicates hard- m 
ness to gold and silver, without much im- 
pairing their ductility, or debasing their 
color, when in small proportion ; hence it 
is employed in the standard allots of these 
1 nereis, that of gold containing one twellih, 
that of silver one sixteenth, of the mass. 
With plutina, it forms an alloy, dm tile, ^ 
and susceptible of a fine polish. With 
tm, it forms several valuable alloys, which 
an* ohdracteri/ed by their sonorousness. 

Bronze is an alloy of copper, with about 
8 or 10 per cent, of tm, together with smallr 
quantities of other metals, which are not 
esseniinl to the compound. Cannons an* 
cast with mi ‘alloy of a similar kind, and 
the ancient hron/e statues wgre of nearly 
the same composition. (See Bronx s.) 

fid is composed of SO part** ni 
copper and tiO of tui. The Iiuimn »;oiur, 
so much eelebratod lor the richne** of its 
tones, (jontams copper and tin ill ibis p»«.- 
portion. The proportion of tin in hell- 
metal varies, howgvei, from one thud tv* 
one filth of the weight of the copper, ac- 
cording to ihe sound required, the s>/e of 
the IH1, and the impulse to he given. M 
il’Amt law cliscoveied that hell-meTal, 
lot med in the pioporiiou of 7h parts of 
cooper, united with £2 of tm, is, indeed, 
nearly as brittle as gbi^s wlien cast m a 
thiii plate, or gong: jfet, if it he. healed lo 
a < berry n i d,an<l plunged into cold watei. 
being heM between two plules of mm, 
that die plate may not Jiend, it becomes 
malleable. Gongs cymbals and tamtams 
have been manufactured ✓with tins com- 
pound. 

Brass. Copper and zinc unite in sev • 
eral proportions, forming alloys of great 
importance in the arts. The best brav 
consists of lour jmrts of copper to one of < 
zinc; and, when the latter is in greater 
proportion, eonijNiunds are formed called 
iomuac , Dutch gold and pinchbeck. Ai) nl 
loy calk d Bath mitai is made by adding 
i) fa muds of zinc to 32 of hniss; aivj aui 
extremely jkiIc, nearly w hi u*. metal, used 
by tin* button-makers of IfiiriuingJmm, 
under the name of phdinrt , hv adduig 5 
The sulphuret, after being pounds of zinc to 8 of brass. r I*iie In of her* 
b of -Keller, wlio were veiy celebrated statue- 
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Jounders, used an alloy, 10,000 parts , of into Mteh other, and, ofcouise/arem*: 1 J 
which contained 9140 of copper, 553 'of properly arranged as distinct species.. Its ♦» 
^inc, 170 of tin, and 137 of lei^l. Their principal * varieties die the vitreous copper , 
costings an? famous, arid some are of very ore* the purple copper, gray copper, and . 
largo size, as the equestrian statue of Loins yellow copper pyrites. - * 

XIV, enst at a single jet, by Balthazar Kel- ‘ a. Vitreous Copper is of a lead or iron- 
ist, in 1099, which is 21 feet high, and gray color* It occurs crystallized in reg- 
wciglis 53,203 French pounds. These uiar six-sided prisms, mostly modified on 
statues are usually culled bronze statues, the terminal edges, and in acpte, double, 
although made of brass. Brass was well six-sided pyramids, with triangular planes. '« 
( known to the Romans, under the name It also occurs massive. The cross-frac- 
o f orichalcvm , who took advantage of its • tore of the crystallized is often conchoidal, 
resemblance to gold, in robbing the tftu- with a vitreous lustre: the massive varies 
pies, and other public places, of that pre- greatly in respect of hardness and color, 
cious metal. Tims Julius Ca*sar robbed it is sometimes sectile and soft The 
the mpilol of 3000 pounds weight of gold, fracture is even, or flat conelioidal. Spe- 
aud Vit< *Ili us despoiled the temples of their cifie gravity, 4.8 to 5.4. It consists, ac- 
% gifts and ornaments, and replaced them cording to Chcnevix, of 81 copper and 19 
with tins inferior conqxiund. Hilplmr. It occurs in veins and beds, in 

The art of tinning copper consists in primitive ami early secondary rocks, and 
covering that metal with a thin layer of i> found with other ores of copper. *L» 
tin, in oidei to protect its surface from tin* II. States, it has been met with very' 
rustiug. For this purpose, pieces of tin often in the old red sandstone, but is no- 
are placed upon a well -polished sheet of where wrought, os yet, to advantage. It 
coppei, which, if the process is skilfully abounds in Cornwall, and many European 
conducted, adhere uniformly to its surface, countries. 

The oxidation of the Un — a circumstance h. Purple Copper occurs both massive 
which woutd entiiely prevent the success and crystallized. Its color is between 
of the operation — is avoid *d by employing copper-ml and toinbac-brnwn, Itisoften^ 
fiiiumciife of ie«in, or muriate of ammonia, possessed of an n uleseent tarnish, in which 
ami regulating the temperature with gieal blue is apt t • prevail. The general form ’ 
care. of the crystal is thato^a cube, of which 

Outs ot Coitkr. — ]. Native ( \tppu\hkv the solid angles are replan J. It is soft, 
the metal, is of a red cplor, hut frequently easily frangible, and sectile m a slight de- 
tamislied. its lustre is inelallie : it is tlev- gree. Specific gravity', 5.033. Tliat of 
ihle, ductile and malleable: ns tincture is Norway consists <»feopper #19.50, siilplim 
hackly. It Orem’s in branched pieces. Jit, iron 7.50, and oxygen 4. It is fusible 
derail Jtir, in thin plate*, add rarely' in reg- into a globule, wluch acts powerfully upon 
ular crystals, under the lonn of the cube the magnetic needle. The put pie cropper ' 
or oetoedron. It is found in tin* vein* is lbund m Norway, Saxony and Kngland, 
of primitive rocks and of the older sec- and occurs under similar ciicumstance* 
omiary. It i* oce^ionidly accompaniM witli the other ore* of copper, 
by several of tin* ores of eoj»|>cr,and some- c. The Gray Cup pi r. or Fahlerz , l* of a 
tunes tliiHo ( f ot her metals. One of the stccl-gi ay or iron-black color. It occurs 
largest masses of this substance ovei no- crystallized m the form of the tetraodron . f 
lured win discovered hv Schoolcraft, m in winch no icgulir ^tincture is visible: 
the Norili WW Territory, about 30 miles it also oeuns massive and dj*>cminated. 
■from lake Superior, on llic; w.*st ban^ of It* fractuie is uneven or imperfectly con- 
the river Ontonagon. It J weighs, by v«n- dioidal, with a shilling or glistening me- 
ntation, 2200 pounds. It lies near the' tallic lustra. It is brittle. S|M»ciflr grav- 1 
water’s edge, at the foot of an elevated it\,4.5. It consists of 52 copper, 23 iron, 
bank of alluvion. Native copper is lie- and 14 sulphur; but it also contain", mixed 
cjm nlly found in connexion' with the sec- with these constituents, various other met- 
omlary greenstone and rad sandstone for- al*, in very variable proportions, as load, 
million in the Ik State's. Its greatest antimony uud silver. Jt occurs m Russia, 
known depositories, however, are 'llie France, Spain, England, ('ink* and Mex- 
mmes of Cornwall in England. • • ico. * 

2. Sidpjpird of $ Copper . Under this d. Yvllone Copper Orr ,or Cupper Pyrites, 
Home may be desert) n»d a series of ores occurs of various sjiades of yellow, crystal- 
coutaiiiing copper, sulphur, ami variable lized in the form of the tetraodron, huv- 
, proportions of other metals, which, by ing the solid angles replaced, and massive. 
f some mineralogists, are conceived to pass* It is also stalacutic and botryoida^ It is* 
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fcritd^ yields to the knife, and majr there-* variously acuminated, , and modified by 
\ by easily be distinguished from iron ,py- secondary planes. The color is azure 
rites, which it often much resembles, blue, frequently, of great intensity. I 


f 3fi, iron J 2 &O, sulphur 35.16, earthy mat- .incrustation; alid is occasionally mat 
ter 0.50, lead, arsenic and loss, 2,14. It is without lustre.* As analyzed by Mr. ! 
the most ahnudant of all the o res of cop- lips, it consists of 69 peroxide of coi 


It contains copper sometimes occurs In an earthy form, as an 


incrustation; at id is occasionally massive, 
without lustre.* As analyzed by Mr. Phil- 

nn 'j 


tne most ahnuclant ol au tnc ores of cop- lips, it consists or uw peroxide or copier, 
per, and uflbrds, almost exclusively, the 25.4 carbonic acid, ana 5.4 water. It oc- 
copper of commerce. ‘ It exists both in curs in the co|qKT mines of England, and 
primitive and secondary rocks, and is oc- of European countries generally, also in 
compamed by most of the other ores of South America. 

copper, sometimes galena, oxide of tin, * 6. Green Carbonate of Copper, or Mu- 

Aiid se\ end of the ores of iron. It is lacfhte , occurs massive, disseminated and 


found in Nortli and South America, most 
European countries, in Ja|uin and Africa. 
In die year ending June 30, 1H17, 73,727 
tons of copper ore (principally copper py- 
rites), which sold for £410,1136, and Yield- 
ed 6425 tons of pure copper, were raised 
from the mines of Cornwall only; licing 
ino'c e than three fourths of the quantity 
raised from the liritish mines. 

3. Red Orule of Cop]* r is of a ml color, 
varying greatly m its shades, ai id, by tnuis- 
imtted light, often of a crimson ml. It 
occurs cry stallized in the form of the* oc- 
toedron, and its varieties, w Inch aie very 
numerous. The crystals are externally 
splendent, but sometimes of a lead-giay 
coloi, with a metallic lustie. The cniss- 
fracture is sometimes une\eu ; oiiener 
coiichoidal, with » splendent ami some- 
what adamantine lustie. It is tnuispar- 
ent, or translucent, yields easily to the 
knife, and is brittle. £?pci liie irra\ ity , 1.9 
to 5.6. It consists, ncdordmir to C 'hcnci ix. 
of bt\5 copptr, and 1 1.5 of oxygen. Red 
oxide of eojjpei is also found m delicate 
capillary crystals, ns well as ma-M\e. when 
it is opaque, and frequently gianular in iW 
fracture. The brick-red, or td( (oppt r on , 
which occurs eiirtliy, or a little unlimited, 
appears to lx; a mixture of oxide of copper 
and oxide of iron. Tins species is found 
in the primitive and transition rocks, asso- 
oiated with the othei ores of eopjw r. It 
id found liiud.v erystaHi/od m the English 
mines, ami at < -liessy in France. It also 
Occurs in the JIartz, the Ilamiat, Hpngnry, 
Chile and Peru, hut, hitlierto, has not been 
found, except in very lihiifcd quantities, m 
tlie U. .States. 

4. Carbonate of Copptr. Oxide of cop- 
per, combined with carbonic and, forms 
two species — the blue and the green cui- 
bonate; the differences between which 
arise cither from different states of oxida- 


crystallized ip capillury and ucicular crys- 
tals. Its color is green, and the lustre of 
the fibrous varieties silky and pearly. It 
is soft und brittle, but admits of a beautiful 
polish, and is highly esteemed in inlayed 
w ork. It contains more oxy gt k n and more 
water than the blue curlxmate. It occurs 
along with the other ores of copper. The 
finest specmlcns ure brought from Siberia. 

51, Phosphate of Copper is a rare on*, 
which was formerly regarded us mala- 
chite, hut is now known to lie a hi -phos- 
phate of the peroxide ’ of copper. It oo- 
cins massive, and disseminate^ in minute 
prismatic or octoedral crystals, of a green 
eoloi. It is found in Hungary'. 

6. Muriate of Copper is nnothci rare 
spei ics, which occurs in angular grains, 
of a blight green color, among the sands 
of the met Lipas, in the desert of Ataca- 
ma, separating riui* from Peru; also m 
minute prismatic crystals, of an emerald - 
green color, on brown iron stone, ut Re- 
molinos, in ('lull*. It is soft and brittle. 
Specific gravi*y\‘4.4. It tinges the flame 
of the blowpipe of a bright green and 
blue, muriatic acid fumes are etolved, arid 
a lMitei of eoppei remains on the charcoal, 

* *. ,'ii a matt of ( 'upptji Copper, combin- 
ed with Mscnic acid, forms several species, 
ditfcimg in tin* relative projMirtions, and 
m the quantity of water in them. Five 
aie usually enumerated, which were dis- 
tinguished by Chcueux. One variety — the 
oi'tof viral arse mate ofcop|ier — occum crys- 
tallized in the form of an obtuse octoedron. 
Its usual color is sky-blue; sometimes 
apple or gruss-gieen. It is translucent, 
shining and brittle. Specific gra\ ity , 2.881. 
It consists of pel oxide of copper 49, arse- 
nic and 14, and not less than 35 of watei. 
A second, copper mica, or the rhomtioidal 
arseniate of copper of Phillips, is crystal- 
lized L in hvxuedrul tables, bevelled on foe 


tion, or in jiart from the condonation of terminal planes. Its color is deep emer- 
water. aid-green, with considerable lustre and 

a. Blue Carbonate, or Jlzurt Cojrper (he, trims] wreiiry. It is less hard and less 
is found in shining, translucent vrystals, heavy than the foregoing species, and 
whose, figure is that of rhombic prisms, consists r of 58 of oxide of cupper, 21 of 
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arsenic acid; and 21 df water. A third, tree fraa* <Jangesr, on Account 6f the W» 
the rigM prismatic arsehiate of copper as kftzeraent to wlticfi copper is liable. It 
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(lie form of an acute octoedron, the Ciys-' 
tals being sometimes capillary, in some 
\ specimens appearing as delicate fibres, 
ta id HoinetimcH in layers, 1 flat* or mhuimil- 
Jated, and of a fibrous texture. The color 
ip those is dark olive-green, passing into 
broWn or y ellow, or greenish- wliite. It is ■ 
often transparent ; it is harder than the 
• preceding sjieeies, and is much heavier. 
Jt consists of 50 parts of oxide of copper, 
Irohi iM) to 40 of arsenic acid, with, in 
some varieties, 20 of w ater. Another spo- 
on's occurs crysfalli/ed m triodral prisms, 

* generally extremely small : they are of u 
beautiful bluishrgreen color, but, from de- 
composition, often black ; when unaltered, 
They are transparent. It consists of .54 
oxide of copper, .‘10 arsenic acid, und lfi 
w utcr. All the foregoing species arc foi md 
along with other copper ores in the Eug- 
glish mines. 

The sulplmrets art* the ores from which 
copper is usually extracted. The on* is 
roasted by a low heat, m u furnace w itli 
which fhnijf are connected, in winch tin' 
sulphur that is volatilized is collected. 
The remainnig ore is then smelted in 
contact with the fuel. The iron pre-cut 
in the ore, not being so cii-ily reduced or 
fused as the copper, remains m th^ -com, 
wlule the copper is um/ouL If often re- 
quires repeated fusion-, and, evc/l after 
the-e, it may he still allowed with portions 
of metals wliicli aie not \olatilc, anil aie 
of easy fusion. Hence *lie copper of 
commerce is never altogether pure, but 
generally contains a little lead, and a 
smaller portion of antimony . The carbo- 
Iiates of copper reduced by fusion, in con- 
tact with the fuel, ftloid a piuer copper, 
as docs also the foliitjon of sulphate of 
Clipper which is met with in some mines, 
the copper being* precipitated in its me- 
tallic Mate, by immersing iron in the solu- 
tion. The. precipitate which is thus form- 
ed is afterwards fused. — Copper, Ming 
ductile and easily wrought, i/* applied to 
many useful purposes. It is formed into 
thin sheets by being heated in a furnace, 
and subjected lo pressure' between iron 
rollers. These sheets being both ductile 
and durable, an* applied to a variety tif 
uses, Mich as the sheathing of the Wittoms 
of slops, the entering of roofs and domes, 
lho^eoiistrueling of boilers anil stills of a 
large size, &,<*. Copper is also fabricated 
into a variety of household utensils, the 
use of winch, however, for preparing or 
preserving articles of food, is by no means 


inr turning die copper, as above described. 
This method answers the purpose as long 
as the coating: of tin remains entire. <• Cop-* 
per may be forged into any shape, but will 
not bear more than a red heat, and, of 
course, requires to be heated often. The 
bottoms of large .boilers are frequently 
forged with a large hammer worked by 
•machinery. The liolts of copper used for 
ships, and other purposes, are cither made 
by the hammer, or cast into shapes, and 
mlled. The copjier cylinders used in 
•calico printing are eitlief cast solid upon 
an iron axis, or arc cast hollow, and fitted, 
upon the axis. The whole is afterwards 
turned, to render the sqrthce true. 

Copperas, or Green Vitriol, is a min- 
eral substance, formed by the decomposi- 
tion of pyrites by the moisture of the at- 
mosphere. Its color is bright green, and 
its taste very astringent. A Solution of it in 
water, dropped on oak bark, instantly pro- 
d tires a black .-pot. Copperas is occa- 
sionally found m grottoes" caverns, the gal- 
lencs of mines, and other places. It is in 
much* request with dyers, tanners, and the 
manufacturer** of ink, and, for their use, is 
artificially prepared from pyrites. This 
mineral being moistened and exposed to 
the air. a crust is formed upon it, which 
is aiierw aid- di-solveil in water: from this 
tin* crwals of vitriol are obtained by 
evaporation. The principal use of vitriol 
l- m dyeing woollen articles, hats, &c. 
black. It j- tin* basis of ink, and is used 
in the manufacture of Prussian blue. If* ( 
it be reduced to powder by the action of 
fire in a ctucihle, and mixqd with powder 
of galls, it forms a dry, |w>rmble ink. 

( ’oppERPLATt-. (See Engraving.) 
(‘opt, a name given to the natives of 
Fgv pt belonging to the Jacobite or tylo- 
imphysite sect, is a term of Arabic forma- 
tion, manifestly a corruption of_tlie Greek 
# woid \;>n- !■>;, converted, by Uie Aral*, 
into Khbti, or Kibti. pronounced Gubti, or 
Gybti, by the Egyptians. The Jacobites, 
who were exclusively of pure Egyptian 
bldod, and far more uitmctims than their 
adversaries, the Melkites (Greeks m faith 
us w eft a> ongm), lmv mg U'en persecuted 
ns heretics by the Greek emperor, were w ill- 
iug to submit to the arms of Ainru-Ibn el- 
iiivs, die Arabian commander, who granted 
to them immunities wlm li they had not 
prev iousIj fiossivssed, and protected their 
church from the encroachments of the 
( 'onstantinofioljtan* «ee. Rut tlm Copts 
soon found that their priv lieges wguld bo 





of little avail under oppressive or fanatical Ih&nUhe genuine Negroes. Dark eyes, 
princps Their wealth, hiimtore and re* aquiline noses,, and curled hair are the 
, spectability rapidly declined ; and, though usual characteristics of both nations ; and 
1 rarely intennanying with their conquer* the rAummies which have been examined 
Ole, and preserving their features, man- 'show the resemblance of the modem 
1 hers and religion unaltered, they soon lost Copts to their ancestors. (Blumenbach, 
. their language, wliirh had resisted the in- in Commerti. Reg. Soc. Gdttingcn, xiv, S&j 
* fluence of a Grecian court for so many Reduced, by a long series of oppression 
' ages. Their alphabetical characters, and mismle, to a state of degradation, their 
which, with a very few exceptions, wCro number and national character have rnp- 
bormvved from the Greek, and probably. idly declined; so that, at the highest cul- 
irst introduced towards the latter end of * dilation, they do not now amount to mo/e 
die 3d century, liad contributed to pre- tliafi between 400,000 and 500,000 souls : 
sene their language in its original form, according to another account, their num- 
wliilc a desire of instructing the people ber does not exceed 80,000, They arc 
had led the monks to compose man) rrli- * chiefly employed as agricultural lalmren*, 
gious works in their vernacular tongue; Many, in the larger cities, are engaged in 
but the poverty and ignorance, which soon manufactures and commerce, and most 
sprung up ihun the oppnwioir under of Hie various kinds of business requiring 
which they labored, could not tail to cut much skill. In their hands, moreover, is 
thAu off from the use of such instructors, the w hole business of imposing and col- 
atid accustom them to neglect a language lectmg the taxes. This tlicy have man- 
wlncli served only as an invidious distinc- aged e\ er since die Arabs made the con- 
tion. In the lower, or northern provinces, quest of Egypt. The Turks arc generally 
it apjtears to have lieen little*, if at all, ignorant, and little disposed to business 
, spoken, as early as the 10th century, The lieys and maiiielukes, being taken 
though used anil studied, as a learned from Hie class of slaves, cannot even read ; 
language, a> late as the 15th ct ntnry, Iir and thus the cam of the finnnVes falls, al- 
the Said, or T pjwr, Egypt, which wus less most necessarily, into the hands of the 
exposed to foreign influence, it prevailed Copts, who make a mysterious science of 
much longer, and the peculiar dialect of their administration, w hich none can liri- 
that country was generally spoken by the derstmid hut themselves. They are quiet, 
people in the liegiuning of the IHth ceil- industrious and saturnine, hut are often 
tury. V ans lei », who was there in the lat- represented, hy travellers, as crafty, fraud- 
lor part of the. J 7th century, saw the hist ulent and revengeful. Ail, however, allow 
of the Copts to whom this language could that they show a capacity and disposition, 
be Mud to be vernacular. It is an original which, under more favorable circtim- 
tongue, hu\itig no distinct affinity with stances, would raise them to a respectable 
•any other, though many Gieek w r onls rank in the scale of civilized nutious.' The 
have been introduced, unaltered, hy Chris- Coptic, «u which tlie English Orientalise 
tian writers, and net end terms upjiear to Wo»d<; has published a grammar and dic- 
liave lieon anciently Imrrowcd from the tionary, bus begonia a Head language. In 
Hebrew. The Coptic version of the New modem times however, it has lieon made 
Testament is valuable on account of its pretty evident that the dialect of the mod- 
antiquity, dating, according to several ent- rrn ("opts has much resemblance to that 
ics, as early a-T the 2d century, and not of their ancestors; and it has .served aso 
later tlnui 4jie 5th, at the Iovvcm com puta- key to the latter, a?* well as to the long 
tion. As a robe of the ancient Egyptian, hidden meaning of the hieroglyphics. The 
also, t lie (’optic language is downing of celebrated ChamjH>llioii (q. v.) is said to 
attention ; and the light which a study of Is 1 publishing a new grammar of the Cop- 
the fragments written in it will throw on tic, which, within a short time, has tx\- 
the history 7 and aniiqiiities of ancient come a highly ini|K>rtunt language. It is 
Egypt has been clearly 1 shown m the said that he exacts to prove that Coptic 
works of M. Quatrcincre and M, ('burn- is the language used in the ancient, hiero- 
pollion. In person and features, the Copts glyph ics, This indefatigable savant has 
difler much from the other natives of also composed a Coptico- Egyptian dic- 
Egypt, and are evidently a distinct rajT— tiouary^in tliree quibto volumes, compris- 
an intermediate link in* the chain which ing the three distinc# dialects, viz. : the 
connects the Negro with tiie fairer triln s .Thebaic^ Mcmpliitic and Ilepmnomic. 
to Hie north and soqth of the tropics, Copy comes from the Latin copia, abun- 
• strongly resembling Hie Abyssinians, who, dance, because copying a tiling is multi- 
though extremely dark, ure much paler plying it. A copyist ought always to un 
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derst6nd his original, whether this' be a 
manuscript or a work of ait, to id the 
m numerous blunders which he will other- 
wise ftmkc in most cases in which copy- 
ing is required. 1 In .ancient when; 
the art of writing was less improved than 
it is at present, and, at the same time, the 
art of printing was not in existence in Eu- 
- ix>j)e, pood copyists were much esteemed.' 

, Willi the Romans, they were slaves, and 
commanded very high prices. In the 
middle ages, when learning had fled from < 
tiie world into the convents, the mdliks 
were busily engaged in copying the man- 
uscripts of the ancient classics, and others 
of.a Inter date; hut vciy often they did not 
understand what they wrote, or did their 
work carelessly, liecausc copying was 
often imposed upon them as a penance ; so 
that great lalnir has been subsequently 


pleasure as fhe originals, it were to be * 
wished that gfatt sculptors would copy 
their own works, as Thorwaldsen did hjs . 
beautiful Triumph of Alexander. The 
copy is on a reduced scale, and in terra 
cotta. 

Copying Machines. The most con- 
venient ‘mode of multiplying copies of a 
writing is by lithography, and this mode 
is much used by merchants and others in 
preparing circulars; also in the 'different 
1 departments of government^ In Mr.' 
Hawkins’s polygraph, two or more, pens 
are so connected as to execute, at once, two 
or more copies. Mr. Watt’s copying ma- 
chine is a press, in which moistened bibu- 
lous jiaper is forced into close contact with 
freshly written manuscript. The writing 
is, of course, reversed, but, the paper being 
thin, the characters can lie read on the op- ' 


sjierit in correcting the errors of the manu- 
scripts of the middle ages. At The time 
when copying wus the only means of 
multiplying books, their price was, of 
course, very great ; and tins wus the case 
even with common hooks, as tlie bre\ iary. 
in the fine arts, much more talent is ne- 
cessary to produce an exact copy of a 
masterpiece than is at first supposed. 
Without a reproduction of the original, in 
the iiiiiul of the copyist, his imitation can- 
not lx* |M>rfect. He must have the power 
to conceive, arid transfer to' his otvn can- 
vass, the living •qurit qf the piece before 
Inin. Wftat an immense difference there 
js lietwecn the copy of an artist of genius 
and the literal exactness of a Chinese ! 
This consideration leads "us a step fur- 
ther, to the misconception of the character 
of painting and sculpture, which would 
confine the artist to a strict imitation of 
particular objects iK nature. If this were 
the great aim of tne arts, any view of a 
market would he better than a Teniers, and 
any landscape 1 superior to a [uiinting of 
Claude Lorraine. It is true that a cut so 
painted as to Ik 1 hardly distinguishable lroin 
the in ing animal, or a drop of water w [p*h 
we try to wipe away, call forth our praise 
of the artist’s skill ; hut they are only stud- 
ies. It is the life which breathes through- 
out nature, and (in the higher brunches 
of the fine urts) the ideals at which nature 
herself qims, which the artist, must lie 
aide to conceive and to exhibit. It is 
with the alxwe arts as with the drama. 
A drama would lie an extremely dull, 
poof, and j^jrhaps vylgar production, if all 
we could say of it were, that it is an exact 
copy of certain particular occurrences. As 
copies of the great works of art may con- 
vey, to a considerable degree, the same 


posite side. Doctor Franklin used to covet 
writing, while moist, with fine powdered 
emery, and pass the sheet through a press 
in contact witli a plate of pewter or cop- 
per, which thus became sufficiently mark' 
«;d to yield impressions, as in the common 
mode of copperplate printing. 1 

Copyright denotes the property which 
an author has in his literary works, oi 
which any other person has acquired by 
purchase, and which consists of an exclu- 
sive right of publication. In some coun- 
tries, m Europe, this right is perpetual ; 
m others, as in England, France and the 
IJ. States, it Is for a limited period. In 
England, the. first legislative proceeding 
on the subject Was the licensing act of 
I (it 22, winch prohibited the* publication of 
any hook unless licensed by the* lord 
chamberlain, and entered in the register 
of the stationers’ company, in which was 
entered the* title of every new txiok, the f 
name of the proprietor, &c. This and’ 
some sulwequent acts Iieing rejiealed in 
Hi!)!, the owner of a copyright was left to 
the protection of die common law, by 
which lie could only recover tortile extent 
of the damage proved, in ease of its in- 
fringement. N ew applications were there- 
fore made to parliament, and, in J709, a 
stqjute, wus passed (8 Anne, 19), by which 
the owner of a copyright was required to 
deliver a copy of his book to each of nine 
public libraries, and severe penalties were 
provided for guarding the property of 
copyright against* intruders for 14 years,’ 
and no longer. The delivery of nine copies 
is often a heavy tax^md was, lor some 
time, evaded by publishers ; but, in 1811, 
the university of Cambridge brought an* 
action to enforce the delivery, and obtain- 
ed a verdict; and, in 1814, an flat was 




passed confirming this cl^im on the pan. 
4 of the tihrari&s, Notwithstanding the stat- 
w tx^e at Anne, it was, for some time, die 
prevailing opinion, in England, .that au- ’ 
there had a peimaiipnt, exclusive copy- 
. light, at common law ; luid, in fact, it was 
* decided, in 17<E», by the court of king’s 
beiif h, in the celebrated case of Millar vs. 
Taylor (4 Burr. £303), that au author bad 
a common law right in jx'rfiefiuty, inde- 
pendent of the statute, to the exclusive ( 
printing and publishing of his original 
compositions. The court were not unan- 
imous in this case, Lord Mansfield uml 
’wo other judges wen* m taxor of the 
permanency of copyright, in which they 
were confirmed Ivy judge Blackstone: the 
fourth judge, Yates, maintained that the 
woAls of the statute wen* a limitation. A 
subsequent decision of the house of lords 
(1774) settled the question against the 
king’s bench, by i*stablbhing that the 
ronunon law right of action, if any e.xist- 
nl, could not he exercised beyond the tone 
limited by tin* Matute of Aline ; and that 
the exclusive light should last only 14 
years, with a eontingeiit renewal for an 
#*qual tenn, if the author hap)H*iied! to In* 
alive at the end of the first period. The 
law continued on tins footing till lc’14. 
when the right was extended to 2* > ears, 
by rendering the Ifist 14 yean* certain, in- 
stead of leaving them contingent ; and, if 
:he autlior wen* hxing at tin* end of that 


’ foreign country, may be published in 
France without the .consent of the autlior. * 
There is a disposition in France to on- * 
large the term of copyright ; and proposi- 1 
•tions have been mode, within a few yours, 
to extend it to the, legal representatives oj[ 
tiic author for SO years after his death. 
In « Germany, tire laws respecting copy-' 
right vary in the different countries*; hut, 
in general, then* is no fixed time* Tlio 
(l coj»y right is almost uhvavs given for the « 
lifetime of the author, lint the diet of 
the Germanic confederation has not, ns 
yet, succeeded in agreeing ujmwi a general 
law, and an authors works nmy be printed 
in any of the states in which he has not 
tukcu out a copyright. Austria is faitiiflnr 
for piratical, incorrect, client) editions; the 
government seeming to calculate accord- 
ing to the old muxnu of political ccon 
omy — if the book is pirated tliero, the cost 
of it does not go out of the country. Then.* 
is one check, however, against pirated 
edition^, viz., the Leipir l>ook-fair (q. 
w here the German booksellers meet to 
settle their mutual accounts, and where 
no iiieiulier of the community would like, 
to npjiear in the character of a piratical, 
publisher. A' copyright may exist in a 
translation* or m part of a work (us in 
notes or additional matter), wit ii an exclu- 
sive right to thC whole; hut a bo na Jidt 
ahiidgiu**iit of a hook is not considered*, * 
m England and tHo l\ States, a xiolatinn 


period, to the residue of his hie. In the of the original copyright. So a person 
1. States, the jurisdiction of tins subject is may use fair quotation, if, by its application, 
nested in the federal government, by the lie makes it a pan of his own work; hut 


constitution (art. I, sec. t 4 ), which declares cannot take ilie whole, or a large part of a 


that congress shall ha\e power “to pro- work, under the pretence of quotation, 
mole tHe progress of science and useful If mi encyclopictlia or review copies so 
aits, by securing, foi limited times, to au- much of a hook as to sene as a substitute 
Thors and inventors, the exclusive nght to lor it* A becomes huhk to an action for a 


their respective wilting* and di-rnv cries.*’ violation of property. An ency clopa*dia 
By the acts of congress of May 31, 171*0 (eh. must not lie allowed, by in* transcripts, to . 
15), and April l2ll,ift02(ch.ik>), the authors sweep up all modem works. In Gcrum- 
of maps, charts, hooks, engravings, etch- ny, abridgments are not protected as they 
iilgs, Ac., Fining citizens of the \ . States, or are by the laws of England and the IJ. 
resident therein, are entitled to the exclii- States, vxliicli tend greatly to the prejudice) 
-ive right of publishing for 14 veins* and, of the authors of original works, who are 
if the author he living at the end of that liable to have the most valuable fruits of 


period, for an additional toim of 14 yei rs. 
The English law does not distinguish be- 
tween resident mid non-resident aliens, 
like the American law. In France, the 
. law of copy right is founded on tfic law of 
1703, which gave to authors a right m 
their works for life, and to their heirs for 10 
years after their dAiths. Tim decree of 
1810 gave the right to the author for life, 
and to Jus wdc, if she should survive him, 
for her life, and to then* children for 20 
years/ A work, already published in a 


then toils given to the public in the. shape 
best titled to eoiuniuiid a rapid sale, for 
the benefit of others, while the original 
works are enmjmrntivety excluded from 
tin* market. \\ ushingron Irving, it is well 
kiiq\vii, ( was coitqielled to prepare uu 
abridgment himself of liis Life of Cotam- 
bus, for his own protection. The time for 
which a copyright is allowed, in the U. 
States, is very short. It would seem hut 
just to allow a man the exclusive property 
in his own book during lus .life, and even 
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’.valuable btoks ate, #1 nwiy, cM^thoee^ c^attrjijOal* . . 

, which have, rite fltovreetiaaks ForauoveV timeaxl^rtbt ait of r 

*’ which is forgotten itfthin wxMcspttii from' no remuneration wps paid-up Mm . , 

> its appearance, the term of copyright may, - Coquetry j on undue nii^eetetip^ 
f ,he sufficiently •fong'j hut for a' standard the.parPof a - ** 


„ , , woman, of a desire toarttiiet*' 

work in history or science, -it «t* often , admirers, “^Phe wish qf Woman to" please ? * 
f* .much too shoit While on the subject of aivee* rise to much thesis ajbiahte in the . *\ 
. the protection afforded to literary preduc- femafle character, and delightful* in thte rn- 



* tions originating ip the U. States, we may 

* be permitted to remark on the expediency 
of removing, all obstacles in die waylbf 

' rhe introduction of the literature of other 

* countries. With the exception qf Amer- 

4 lean hooks printed abroad, there seems to 

lie no good reason for subjecting imported 
hooks to the payment of dunes, hi a 
government, die foundation of which 1 is 
foe intelligence of the,- people, it does not 
seem advisable to throw this obstacle, in 
the way of intellectual improvement, for 
the «ake of the very small accession of 
revehue thereby gained. T3 le sums which 
liavre lieen jMiid foi! copyrights have v aried 
with the nature of the Work, the 'reputa- 
tion of the author, and the liberality of the 
publisher. An onguial Work, the audior 


teitamrse of good ^society, qnd is hlam- 
%ble only when it is earned so, for as to , 
oversteg) de)icacy. Jts degrees are very 
different, and* in a french woman partic- 
ularly, it is often united with much that » ^ 
graceful and aniiable. That which is riur-' ' 
rured by the system of die English boards f 
ing-scbools has fewer redeeming qualities. 

It received its name in France. We learn ] 
from niodaitie Scudory’s JEstoire de 'Co- J 
qudttrw, whicli is to lie found in the 2ft 
volume of her NouveUes Conversations, that 4 
thin word Was tinst introduced' into die ' 
French language in the time fef Catharine 
de Medici. 

CdquiMBo, or Serena; a jurisdiction 
in Chile. < The fertility and lieauty of the * 
country have induced many families to . 


of which is unknown, and the success -of ' reside here. The country produces com 


which must depend on die ‘ taste and ml- 

' cuts of the writer, anil the taste and wants 
of the age, will stand little chance ; while 

* a book, suited to the market, for •which 

* tli© publisher can calculate foe demand, 
may command a liberal price. A eompi- 

* lation or a foctionarj. may succeed, when* 
the ]H>ems of a Milton, the philosophy of 
J a Hume, or the histories* of a Rolierfson 
could find no encouragement, Chak\*lu- 
briand received for his complete works, 
from the Iiookseller L’Avocat, half 1 a mil- 
lion df francs. Moore hu* a life annuity 
of £500 for his 1 ri>l i ffielodie**. Sir Walter 
Scott received, in 1815, lor- his tf last 
poeiiis, -4000 guinea?* apiece. Campbell 
received for his Pleasures of Hope, or 

. it hod luscni pnhlislied 15 years, 1000 guip- 
ftus; for his Gertrude, after having been 
/published O’ v ears, 1500 guinea*. By Am 
reeeived for the fourth eanto of Cliilde 1 
Harold, £3100. Cowpers poems, in 1815, 


enough to supply annually 4 of 5 vessels, 1 
of 400 tons . 'ich, for Rima. There are 
many mines of gold and /silver. 

Coquimbo ; capital of a jurisdiction in* 

( ‘bile, tin' second town founded by Vid- 
<li\ m, about a quarter of a league from the , 
sea, on a river of the same name; 10 
miles S.'W. of Rioja; Ion. 71° W W. ; 
lat. Sit? 55' 8. The population consists Of 
J-j mniards and people of color, with some ' 
Indians. The harbor is accounted one of 
the I icst on the west coast of South Anier-' 
ica, anil is much frequented. The streets 
are lmilt in a line from north to south, vmd 
cast to west ; welf watered, and shaded 
with fig-trees, jialms, oranges, olives, &c^ 
always green. The number of houses is ‘ 1 
tetween 3 and 400. * « 

Co ra l * ( cvralium , Lat. ; * kopoXXwv, Gr.), 
in gem sculpture; $ marine zoophyte that 
becomes, after removal from the water, as - 
hard as a stone, of a f}rie red color, and 

- i n l 


though the copyright had only. 2 years to* will* take a good polish. Coral is much 
run, were sold* for 8000 guineas. Cottu, used hv gem sculptors for small oruo- 
a German bookseller, is said to have given nients, but is not so Susceptible of recciv- 
G6thC; for his complete works, .*10,000 , ing the liner execution of a gem as the 
crowns. In England, large -sums' are hard and precious stones. Caylus has 
paid for' boohs which promise ’a# rapid published on antique licad of Medusa, 
sole i*tlua nuuc is tni^ in a less degred, of sculptured in coral, of wliicli the eyes are 
France and the ^States. Ocnjinny and composed of a white substance resembling 
Italy reiriunerate authors very poorly, only shells, incnisterf or -let in. He supfioees it 
a <few instances, siiqh as G6thr, fcxeeptetf. to have been nil amulet, liecuuse tlie an- 
v Ire Spain, the book-trade has been so* cients, who we^e partial to a mystical #uml-, 
-* VOL. III. 45 ' 0 


vi* ‘ik' 1 v *'* js/vivV*'* *'*? r*V!if +•!£ kt, r *v 7 »• r|, v.y*<«a *\ •* '•«? 

p* tbe«ubstei^e an4 % sp^eet 1 tf,'inhifr pfdfe k^a^irat&hof 

». repieftented (see .JBkeory^ supposed, m • p mmd ymoft Otinfrtt, Witter end hotik\* 
•Oiid i^fttes fn bis Metamorphoses, that *ity, an kmlmffip Us nation. 1 This, Wt 
Perseus, after having cut oft* the head of, gether with his fiefkfie to JStiap’s Hub# 
’Medusa, concealed it under some plants tool M^niMa^'in the Hellenic Libranry 
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1 which flowed from it, and from a green *a forth by the exaggerated praise and* 
rufned to a red color. Pliny and other censure which his ‘tows, pave received* 
akeieut authors attribute many superstf- The improvement which Cbray has given 
k tidus qualities to the coral ; therefore it is to die modem Grdck /language hair by no 
* no wonder that it was often taken for aiv mbans been universally acknowledged.’* 
- amulet. Plinv also relates that tlie Gauls, IPe has chosen a style borrowed ftoni evo- 
and the people inhabiting tlie maritimo ry centuryj and deviating much' from, the 
ports of Italy, as well as other nations on ftyle of the people; find the language of ' 
the sea-coast, used it to form ornaments for the jjatriarcha and Byzantines of latter ( 


their armor and household furniture. 
Coran. (See Koran.) 

Coray, Adamantios ; a learned piiysi- 


tinies. * H. Codrika, professor of Greek* * 
grammar and modem literature at a ly- * 
eeurn in Paris, has attacked him violently 


> cian and scholar, torn at Sc in, or Chios, in several publications, asserting .that his 
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and modem, languages, and translated, 
wlxile a toy, a German catechism into 
Greek, lie went, in 1782, to Montpellier, to 
finish his education, where he studied 
medicine and natural history , and received 
tlie degree of doctor. In 1788, he settled 
id Pans. ?iucc he has been naturalized 
in France, he has greatly contributed, hy 
his learned works, to give a favorable opin- 
ion of the progress of improvement among 
the modem Greeks, lie has ajways re- 
tained a great attachment to hi* nati\e 
countiy ; and vwe owe to him several excel- 
lent accounts of the intellectual progress 
of his countrymen. During tlie youth of 
Coray, a fondness for learning wft- revived 
Among the modem Greeks hy some ec- 
clesiastics, who translated \al liable 1 looks 
of instruction, principally from tlie Ger- 
man, and made them their text-book* in 
tlieir schools upon mount Atlios. Tim 
wealtliof several Greek commercial houses 
made them feel dm want of skilful book- 
keepers tuid clerks, and they were desir- 
ous of taking them from among their own 
countrymen. Moreover, the, Russian ar- 
mies had destroyed the illusion of tlie in- 
vincible fiower of tlie sublime Porte, mid 
the Greeks, lieiiig protected in their prop- 
erty hy the influence of the Rus-*ian # c.on- 
suls, became active and industrious, and' 
the knowledge which they gamed by com- 
merce with other nations* helped to* eradi- 
cate tlie superstitions and prejudices which 
had grown up in* the long durkuess of 
Turkish despotism, (Mray lias referred 
to these favorable circumstances wiiich 
attended, the time of Jiis education, in his 
Mfaurirt sur VFAai actvd de la tSvUisatian 
dans la Grice lu a la Societi dm Observer 
lean de V Homme , in 1803; and lias oflqf- 


upon his nation. . The imitators of his* 
style ait: culled Coraists . Tlie critical 

editions' which Coray has published of the 
ancient authors cannot be entirely trusted, , 
for he often makes very told ‘ alterations. 
They are, however, very useful for bis 
o\v u country men. Tliey hrfve been pub- 
lished in Paris since 18(H), under the gen- 
eral title of Hellenic Library , embracing 
chiefly AGlian’s various histories, Polyg- 
ons, AS&op, Isocrates, Plutarch’s Lives, 
»Srrab6, Aristotle’s Politics, &c. Tliis ven-: 
era hie old man Jives in Paris, devoted to* 
literary ilators, mid has never answered 
the writings directed against him, satisfied 
with the respect that is continually’ paid 
him hy niany r of his countrymen. A mar- 
hit* statue of him, executed hy Ganova, 
stands in tlie lecture-room at Chios. His 
olt! age has prevent! *1 him from joining in 
tlie struggle of his nation against their op- 
pressors: The wuftuth and sincerity of 
his good wishes in their cause may he 
seen from his excellent introduction to ' 
Aristotle, which has been* translated into 
German. 

^ Orb an (from the Hebrew karab v to 
approach)/ In the Hcripturos,’ this word 
signifies an offering to the Ixird. * Jesus 
is represented as using tins word in Mark 
vii. 11. # 

Corbiere, James Joseph William Pa- 
rer, one of die most active and obnoxious 
members, of die Villele ministry, bom in 
the dejiartnient Ule-et-Vilaine, Ivas, in 
lril3« member of t)re chambre inkmmabk 
(q. v.) He was the reporter of the Ihwof 
amnesty (so called) of Jan. 1 12, 1816, and 
of 'the law of divorce. He was much 
opposed to the ministry of Decoze,* and , 
has ut times assumed some liberality of 


4 



jstevs i but, substdniialhry'be has ever/beent ftoih Caen.' v ypur love for y&ur-couimy * * 
& violent royalist/ in 1820, Gorfa&re Was , no ddubt make* you desirous of being in- • 
' minted cfcgjf de;Finirtructibn piib&m, formed of the unhappy’ transactions in t 


l£d, Dec. 14y 1830, minister of the interior. 


*Wth orders, : &e. As Boan as he' was in- 
stalled* he pUtin execution the groat sys- 
tem of purification (systbne £AimSon), 

* mercilessly .discharging every officer, from 
tyio rmirt to the lowest clerk, who did not 

9 entirely coincide witfy him in political 
% sentiment, or ventured to show character 
, and independence. Teachers were dis- 
4 missed from the’ colleges on the ground 
of not being .sufficiently relrcious. M. 

* Corbtere declared tliat all schools ought to 
receive a more religious character: the 
ecoles Chretiennes were augmented, and 

" those of niutuul instruction were attacked 
by the ministerial pajiers. Corbiere, who 
> always had defended tiie • liberty of the 
press before he became a minister, now 
subjected it tg tlie most revolting censor- 
ship. He, wlio had once supported the 
law of Feb. 5, pour rUablir Its tltdeurs 
dans tous leurs droids, d dc lewr 6vilcr 
Us superchaies ministiridles , now actively 
, aided his colleagues, Villele and Feyron- 
net, in rendering the elections sul***rvicnt 
to ministerial influence. To complete his 
glory, after tlie dismission of so mam 
eminent men, (Corbiere countersigned tint 
ordinance dissolving tl|p national guards. 

■ He fell with the Villole ministry in 18211. 

Gorpay d 1 Armans, Marie Anne Cliar- 
lotre, tlie murderer* of* Marat, was bom at 
Saint Satumin, near Seez, *111 Normandy, 
in the year 17(i8. Witli the charms .of 
her sex she united a rare courage. Her 
lover, an officer in the garrison at Caen, 
was accused by Marat as a conspirator 
against the republic? and .assassinated by 
villains hired for that purposed This ex- 
cited Charlotte Corday to revenge. His- 
tory bad inspired her with a deep-rooted 
hatred against all oppressors, and she de- 
‘ 'termined to free her country from Marat, 
v whom she considered us the head of tfiosc 
. monsters called buveurs de sang (tlie drink- 
ers of blood). Another motive .confirmed 
>her purpose. Many deputies, such as Bar- 
barous,’ Louvct, Gaudct, and others, who 
were jiersocutcd by Marat, And afterwards 
- proscribed, May 31, 1793, to whose opin- 
ions she had attached herself, invoked tlie 
, assistance of Frenchmen in behalf of*lib- 
nrtf, now expiring tfiiepth the horrors' of 
the times. Charlotte then left home, en- 


„ interim, that part of the republics, Grant 

\ was afterwards made a count, and loaded " interview for a moment. 1 have impor* 

* anIbm Jhrn \tt arum on Iia'mmb in. tant /tioumranM fn mfllro tn vnn w j’Jjg 


me an 


tered Paris July 12, 1793, and .went twice 
, to Marat’s house, but was not admitted., *1 have inpurred some 
i On the same evening, Bhe wrote -to him as 1 my imprisonment, and 


tout discoveries to make to you.’ 
following day camA, and, witna dagger in 
her. bosom, she proceeded to the house $f ; 
Marat, who,, just on die point of coming* 
out of his bath, immediately gave orders 
ghat she should be admitted. The assem- 
blies at Calvados were the first subjects • 
of conversation, and Marat heard with*. 

S ees die names of those* who were 
t at them. “All these,” he .ex- 
claimed, “ shall be guillotined.” At these , 
w ords, Charlotte plunged her dagger into / 
his bosom, mid he immediately expired, < 
with the words, M To me, my friend ?” ^ 
M t eanwliile the maid .remained calm ami 
tnmquil as the priestess before the altar/in 
the midst of tlie tumult and confusion. She ' 
was afterwards conducted as a. prisoner to >* 
the Abboyt . A ybuug man, who bqggedto 
die in her place, was also condemned to « 
death. Her first care was to implore the 
forgiveness of her father for disposing' 
of her life without his knowledge. She > 
then wrote to Barharoux us follows : “ To- 
morrow, at 5 ’clock, my tpal begins, and ■ 
dn the same day 1 hope to meet with 
Brutus and tlie other patriots in elysitfm.” 
She appeared liefore tlid revolutionary tri- 
bunal w ith a dignified air, and her replies 
were firm and noble. Sire sjioke of her 
deed as a duty which she owed her coun- 
try. Her defender ( Chaveau-Lagarde), 
full of astonishment at sucH courage, cried 
out, “You hear the accused herself! She 
confesses her crime sh© admits that she 
has coolly reflected upon it ; she conceals 1 
no circumstance of it; and she wishes for 
no defence. This unshaken calmness, 
this total abandonment of herself, these 
appearances of the utmost internal tran- 
quillity, are not natural! SucJ^ appear- 
ances are to be explained only by political 
fanaticism, whicli aimed her hand witli 
the dagger. To you then* gentlemen of 
■ the jury, it lielongs to judge of what weight 
tlift moral view may be in die scale of 
justice !” His w'ords could make no im- 
pression on the minds of tlie judges. After . 
her condemnation, she thanked lier de- 
fender with these w'ords : u I would will- 
ingly give you some token of the esteem t 
with which you liave inspired me. These 
gentlemen, however, have just informed 
me that my property is forfeited ; 'but * 

11 debts during 
I hereby transfer . 
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pteed, .with ' a smiling countenance, 
through the crowd by' whom she was 
pursued .with shouts of execration. Sho 
4 retained her presence of mind to the last. 
A voice from the multitude exclaimed, 
“She is greater than Brutus!” It was 


gle, and is 1 surrounded with ' walls aud^ 
lofty towers. A part of the tdtaro is of , 
Roman, *a part of Moorish origin ; many 
of tlie buildings ate ui ruins), and a num- 
ber of gardens occupy a great part of the ! 
inhabited space. The streets are narrow, ’ 


; A deem Lux, a deputy 1 from the city crooked and dirty ; the, plaza mayor, the 
pf Mentz, who, fin'd with admiration, principal nmrHet-pluce, , however, is dis- 
unite to the tribunal, requesting to die tinguishod for its ei$c, its regularity, ami 
like Charlotte Conlay. She was gtitllo-% the 1 scanty qf the colonnade ny which it 
fined July 17, 17.13.— Modem history pre- is tArrpuitdcd. The remaius of the resi- 
sents many similui’ iii3taaicf*s of individu- deuce of the Moorish kings now form a 
als who have been, driven, by/i sense of . part of the^Livhbishop’s palace. The ca- 
Hufy operating on* an excited invagination, thedral is a splendid building, originally a 
40 "attempt the hv<*s of important men. mosque, erected in the 7th century, by. 


Sand, the murderer of Kotzebue, Louvcl, 
who killed the duke de Betti, •Steps, who 
attempted the life of Napoleon, and Loh- 
niitg, a German student who attempted to 
destroy in political leader in Nassau, were # 
all actuated by this motive, winch has been, ‘ 
in late' times, much oftencr tin* occasion 
of such attempts than tli£ desire of per- 
. sonal vengeance. 

Cordeliers. This word originally sig- 
nified an order of Franciscan inqnks : 
secondly, a society of Jacobins; from 171 >2 
to 1794, were so called from their place 
of meeting. These were distinguished by 
the violence of their s;h echos and con- 
duct. In this club 1 of the Cordeliers Ma- 
lit ami Andre soon began to rum' their 
voices. The talents of Duntou also pro- 
cured it some reputation ; and Camille- 
Desinouliiis puhli&hcd a journal under 1 he 
name of The Old Cordeliers , in which lie 
at last took the field against tlie .ultra- 
revolutionists, and endeavored to unmask 
tlie notorious Hebert^ and his associated. 
But when ho was afterwards impridoned 
and executed, with Dauton, the society 
sunk, and, even before tlie abolition of tlie 
Jacobin clubs, fell into total oblivion. 

Cordilleras. (See Jlndes mid Merico.) 

Cojinor^in a military sense ; tioop&so 
, disposed as to preserve an uninterrupted 
bne of communication, to protect a coun- 
try either fiom hostile invasion or from 
.contagious diseases. IA the first rase, it 
answers its purpose badly , according to t Tie • 
• new system of theinilitary art, because a 
line which is far extended ran lie easily 
broken through by an enemy, mid is* not 
„ capable of an olistiuate resistance. J 

Cordova, on die Guadalquivir; an an- 
cient* and ■ celebrated town in Lower Anda- 
lusia, capital of a province of 1110,801110 
name, which was formerly a small Moor- 


king Abdcraliniau,' strikingly ornamented 
with rows of cupolas, partly octagonal 
and partly round, which are supported by 
850 pillars of jasper and marble, forming 1 
J9 eoloniiadcs. The bridge over the river 
rests on Hi arches. Cordova has always 
carried on considerable tradf ; aud, even 
under tlie Moors, , tlie leatlier exclusively 
manufactured there (cordovan) yvas ex-, 
ported in all directions. At what period 
the Romans laid the foundation of tlm 
town (Colonia Patricia, afterwards Cor- 
dvba) is nut known, in 572, it was con- 
quered by the Goths, and, 111 (>92, by the 
Moorish chief Ahderahman, who aftei- 
w ards denounced his allegiance to the 
caliph of Dmnasei^, and made Cordova 
Ins royal residence. — The province of 
Cordova (3940 square miles, with 259,000 
inhabitants} includes die fertile and beau- 
tiful valley of tlie Guadalquivir and the 
momitains of Sierra Moiena, a part of 
which ar w constantly covered with snow. 

Cordov > ) a pi ov nice of Buenos Ayres, 
about 100 leagues ii^ length and 70 in 
breadth, crossed by - several chains of 
mountains-, ami vvateied J»y several rivers. 
Tlie princijial town is called by the sam« 
inline, besides vvliieli there are soniO tow’ll 
and villages. The inliabitants feed a 
gn*at liumlier of cattle and horses, wlpeh 
lorn! their principal trade. Serpents an* 
numerous: some of them an; of an amaz- 
ing size, and exceedingly dangerous ; others 
are harmless. This province is but little 1 
known. 

(Cordova;' a town of Buenos Ayres, 
and eajwtal of tie* province of Tiicumpu, 
lbunded 111 1550, by Nufiez. Prado, and, 
about 20 years after, erected into a bjgdi- 
opric ; 450 miles, by 4 the com/non road, 
N.N.W. Buenos Ayres; Ion. o5° JO' W.; 

lat. 3J° SO' S. ; population, according tap 

ish , kingdom. It contains about 35,000 ml r. Bland, alayit 10,000. It contains k 
inhabitants, and lies in 37° 52' 13" N. lat. - about 1500 Spanish Inhabitants, with*, 
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viri'.y: 
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v It h^a'hahdsomjB called &&n ; 03 or the first rank, called' *. 
,jJ “‘ “atket-pla^e, you/ 58 fcfeour, or cities of the second' rank;, *5 
[ing to* . the */and 70 of the third, called kirn; besides a 


and mountainous, infested with wild ' 
beasts, and but thinly inhabited s. but the ; 
soutliem division is rich and fertile, breeds • 
great numbers of large and srhall cattle, 
besides fowl, wild and tame, and a great 
variety ‘ of game ; it likewise produces 
silk, flax and cotton. The king of Corea 

* i ^ . _ nL • . _ i x • 


k about ^ 

Cathedral and7ft* specious 

, -flThe college formerly bel< . „ 

Jesuits is a large edifice, now appro]m- meat number of fortresses well garrisoned, 
ated to public purposes. ’ ’ The adjacent The north part of Cerea is barren^ woody 

•''country is fruitful, ahbunding^ri excellent j --* 1 - 

p&ture. 

CordOva, Jos 6 M., accompanied the 
liberating army sent to Peru ‘ by Co- 
lombia, and commanded a division at 

• the battle of Ayacncho. (q. v.) He was 
. 1 known as a meritorious bracer during the 

•whole period of die contest, after the , pays an aunual tribute to China, but in 
year 1819 until its conclusion, but was the interior administration is independent, 
particularly distinguished at Ayacuclio, 
where his gallantly greatly contributed to 
the success of the patriots. Dismounting, 
and Standing in ftbntof his division, gen- 
eral ‘Cordova ordered them to advance to 
the charge, with the emphatic exhorta- 
tion, “rfaelantc, paso tie vencedorti” Al- 
■ though the Spaniards prepared to receive 
bis attack with a show of confidence, they 
touM not withstand the onset: General 
Cordova received much praise for his con- 
duct on this occasion, aid was promoted 
on the field V> the rank of general of di- 
vision, at the age of 25 years. As general 

* in chief, he remained with the auxiliary 
,, Colombian army in Bolivia. He contin- 
ued in Upper Peru until 1827, when lie 
returned to Colombia. In the changes 
which took {dace in the government of 
Colombia, in 1828, general Cordova took 
tlie part of Bolivar, and, in Sept, 


w as 

made secretary of the department of war, 
and a inemlier of the council of ministers. 

In Sept., 1829, after Bolivar had received sical academy which met at the palace of 
' almost unlimited power (see Colombia ), the cmdinnl every Monday. ^ By his suna- 
Oordova set up the staudanl of revolt in .tas on the violin, and by Ins concerts, ho 


The prevailing religion is that of Fo or 
Buddim. Population vaguely estimated 
at (j or 8,000,000 ; square miles, about 
88,000. Kingki-tao is the capital. 

Corelli, Arcangelo, a celebrated per- ; 
former on the violin, was horn at Fusifc 
nano, irt tlie territoiy of Bologna, in the . 
year 1053, and was instructed in church 
music by Matteo Siinonelli, a tyngcr at 1 
St. Peter's in Rome, and in profane music 
by Bassauo of Bologna. In the year 
1700, he travelled into Germany, and was 
in the service of the elector of Bavaria 
duringfcfive } ears, after which he returned 
into his own country. He performed on 
tlicf violin with great judgment and an in- 
credible degree of accuracy, llis execu- 
tion was peculiarly characteristic, full of 
spirit and expression, and his tone was 
firm and uniform. Cardinal Ottoboni 
w r as his jmtron at Rome. Corelli formed 
and conducted, acrordmg to the original 
plan of Crescentini, the celebrated mu- 


Antioquia, hut did not receive much sup- 
port. He w r as attacJ^ed, Nov. 17, by gen- 
eral' O’ljCaiy, and slain, with almost all bis 
adherents, 200 in number, alter a des- 
perate defence. 

Cordovan ; a fine .leather, which 
took its name from the city of Cordova, 

. ; where it w r as manufactured in large quan- 
tities. Much is now made in the Barliary 
states. 

Corea ; a kingdom of Asia, bounded 
N. by Chinese Tartaiy, E. by the sea of 
, Japan/ S. by a narrow sea, which parts it 
from the Japanese islands^ and W. by the 
Yellow sea, which parts it from China; 
•about 500 miles from N. to S„ and 150 
from E. to W. ; between lat. 34° 1(7 find 
> 43° N., auction. 124* 32> and- 130° 30' E. 

I t is a peninsula, being every where sur- 
fvfounded by tlie sea, except towards the j 
‘ north. This country consists of 8 prov- 7 
/, Ixices, in which are found 40 grand cities, 

-I ’ , 45 *^ * ‘ 


may lie considered, a'* it w r cre, tlie ereatCfr 
of a new specie's of harmony, especially 
for his own instrument. He died iu 
1713, and, besides a considerable fortune, 
left behind him a \atuable collection of 
{lainfings, which became .the property of 
cardinal* Ottoboni. lie w*as buried in the 
Pantheon. 

Corfu (anciently Drepamm, then Sche- 
ma, and at last, Corcyra ) ; an island in tlie 
Mediterranean, at the mouth of the Adri- 
atic, near the coast of Albania ; about 45 
miles long, and from 15 to 20 wide; Ion. 
20° 20' E.; lat. 39° 4 O' N.; population, 
00,000; square miles, 229. The climate ' 
is mild, but variable, the air healthy, the 
land fertile, and the fruit excellent. Or- 
anges, citrons, the most delicious grapes, 
honey, wax and oil arc exceedingly abun- 
it. Some parts arc mountainous and 
n, and good water is scarce. Salt 
a great part of its riches. Jlfc cap- 
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; ltd, always bojfno the name ^ of tlie / Cprinpa tatlm heroine of one of lh6 most * T 
■ .jdufcd. Towards the' end of the 14th ^behutifyl noVels of our age ; a w- ork which , 
k century, k caxne into the power of the exhibits, perhaps, ttiotp ihait any of her* . 

. Venetians* It was aftcrwai'cWtaken'by the ' » other productions, the extraordinary talent# 
French, and.ceded to them* ly the treaty of thfe distinguished ‘wonmti. 
of €ampo*Formio, in 1797* In. Murch, » Corinth, a celebrated city upon lid* * 
1799, it was taken from them by the Rus- . isthmus of the sante inmifcpwluph unites 
’ Mans and Turks, and united with Cepha- - the Morea with LiV,adi*,,lat. 37° 53* 37" N. r 
Ionia, Zante, &e., to form a 'republic, under Ion, 22° 24'* 5" E., the inhabitants of 
the- denomination of tile Seven Islands, which, some years hgo,. amounted to 
(See Ionian Islands.) Ilomer, in the Odys-^ alxiut 2000; but it has'beftf taken and • 
sfty, dcscnlxis the beauty , of this island* retaken several times during* the late * 
i of the riueacians, celebrating the climate revolution, and the editor found it, in* 
and the gardens of AlcinoUs. * 1821, with hardly any . occupant* except 

Corfu (anciently Com/m); capital of soldier?* The. houses were mostly tom 
the island of the .same name ; Ion. 20° 17' down; and of tlio 13 columns of the * 
E. ; lat* 39° 4(K N. ; ixjpulatipn, 15,000 ; the ’temple, mentioned by Dodwell and sev- 
see of ail archbishop. It is the scat of oral travellers lieforc him, he found Ink 8. 
government of the Ionian Islands, 'is - Only u fewTuiiis remain to attest the mag- . 
fortified, and defended by 2 fortresses ; nifieenco of tlie ancient city;. hut lnucji^ 
afrd lias a good harbor and considerable might, undoubtedly, he. obtained hy exen- 
trade. In 1818, a university was cs4ab- \atiou. Capitals and bass-reliefs are found, 
fished here, tmder tlie auspices of the m great numbers, in the houses of the* 

• British .‘government, by the earl of Guil- bey and otlier Turks formerly residing 
ford, who was apjmmtcd chancellor, and here ; tlie latter, however, are put to the - 
nominated Greeks of the first abilities to use of ordinary pieces of marble, hating 
the different chairs. The number of stu- tlit^ figured side turned inwards. The 

• dents soon amounted to 150. * northeni luirbor, Lochteou, on the gulf of 

Coriander (coriandrvm sativum, Linn.); Corinth, is choked witli sand, as is like- 
an annual plant, native of Italy, and rill- wise the eastern harlxir, Cenchrea, on the 
•rivaled, in otlier parts of Europe. The Saronic gulf. Of the shallow harltor 
need has, when fjfesit, a v» iy unpleasant Sehcenos, on the north of the city, where 
smell, like that of lied-hugs. It b, on the was a quay in ancient times, there hardly 
contrary, very agreeable .and aromatic remain^ a trace. *AU iliet.e haiiiors an* 
when diy. It acts in the same maimer as now morasses, and coirupt the air of the 
aniseed, &c*, and enters into several offici-* eit> . The mosques and churches, and the 
nal compounds. Its infusion is occasion- .palaces formerly belonging to Turks of 
' ally employed as a sudorific. It is used, . high rank, an* built |tartlv out of the ruins * 
.likewise, os a corrective of certain purga- of the ancient city. Thu T urkw did nothing - 
rives. for the city or the harlxuv ; the} only jxuri 

Gorilla. (Sep Improvisation.) a little attention to the Acrocoriuthus. 

Corinna ; called the lyric muse ; a po- (q.v ) Corinth derived, m ancient limes, , 
dess of Tanagip, in Beotia, contemporary great mivantages from its situation on the 
with Pindar, whom she is said to have isthmus, between two bays, belonging to 
conquered five times in inu>icul contests, whkt may be called two different seas, if 
and therefore her image, crowned with we consider the poor state of navigation .* 
the chapkt of victory, was placed in tlie in ancient times ; and a great exchange 
gymnasium of Tanagra. Accoiding to of Asiatic and Italian goods took place 
Pausonias, who relates this fact, she was there. 'The 'duty paid on these goods 
so Ix&utiful tlmt . her charms may lmve atforded a great revenue to tlie state ; and 

• influenced, in some degree, the opinion s)f the citizens accumulated such wealth, that 
the judges. It is probably owing to the ten- Corinth liccaine one of the most inagnifi- 

. demess and Hoftness of her songs, that she cent, hut, at tlie same time, most voluptu- 
received the surname of the J!y. Sappho oiih cities of Greece*. Venus w r as thq 
and Erinna were each callerithe bee . Of goddess of the’ -city, and courtesans wore * 
the numerous poems which tlie ancients Lit jiriestehHes,, to whom recourse was 
v ascribed to her, only a few fragments have often had, that they .might implore fhf. 
come down to its. In Crcuzor’s Meidcm. protection of the goddtas in tinfcs of pub- ' * 
e Disc, antiquity voL % p. 10 ct seq., Wei- lie danger ; and a certain number of new « 
ker has collected the accounts relating to ^priestesses were consecrated to her at the f 
her, and critically commented on them. — commencement of important enterprises 
. Madanft* de Stoel has given the name of Lais (q. v.J and several other fcmgles o t 
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" . *tic «$e* prirfessiofeit were distinguished rintkfarify who were Keepers of the oms« } 

• * by their greataccor^pJ&hrijents and Ipeau- ment* and furniture of the pftlacer~A,'> 

Ty, and the ‘high Price whitfh they set ertf “*- r ~ ** — — 

their charms: hence the old proverb} 

Mn cuhis hotmni licet adire Cmitihvm, 

• ’Che virtuoOs women colebrated a feast to 
«. Venus apart from the others. The famous 

Sisyphus was die founder of Corinth. 

• His family was ' succeeded by the Heja- 


certaih mixture of various irietals was 
called CorintMan brass, mid was Very dear. 
The stoty that it had its origin' in the ac- 
cidental melting together of different met- 
als at the time of the conflagration of Cor- 
inth} when taken by Mtimmius } is a fable, 
the brass having been in use long before. 

AiarflitAM inin.matinn <\n tlia nnlifMol 


elides (who were dethroned after several . (For further information on the political 
centuries)^ and the government intrusted Jiistory of Corinth, see TmioUmu) 

11 i » .i* n.i ^ ..-a. .l 


to 200 citizens, called Bacchiades, Iied^n 
thinks that 'they Were, at least several of 
tliem, merchants. To this oligarchy fol- 
lowed a monarchical form of government, 
which was succeeded by a constitution 
'approachiug neurprto oligarchy than to 


Cobiwthiah, with some of the earlier 
English writers, was used to signify a 
person of a loose, licentious character, hi 
allusion to the voluptuous and corrupt state 
of society in ancient Corinth, (q. v!) It has 
\ cry recently been applied to express a 


democracy. In the sequel, Corinth be-, jiersou w high life, and of fashionable 


came the head of the Achaean league, 
•and was conquered and destroved by the 
.consul Mummius, 146 Ik C. Julius Cih- 
4 ear, 24 yours* later, rebuilt it ; bin its com- 
merce could not Iw restored : the produe- 
- tions outlie East now took the road to 
Koine. St. l'aul lived here a year and a 
half. The Venetians received the place 

* from a Greek emperor'; Mol m rhinal 1J 
took it from them in 1458 ; the Venetians 

* "recovered it in 1687, and fort idl'd the Acro- 

corintlius again; but the Turks took it 
t anew in ,1715, and retained it mini the 
late revolution of t ho Greeks, during which 
it was the shat of the soi-rtisant Greek 
government. Against tiny enemy invad- 
ing the Morca from the north, Corinth is 


manners. This nsagei is drawn from the 
Cprmthian capital 1 in architecture, vvhiqji 
is distinguished for its elegance and orna- 
ment. The latter usage, particular^ when 
it is applied to a lady, is rathe* offensive 
to the ear of on* familiar with t the older 
application. 

Corinthian Order. fcSee Architecture, 
and Order.) 

CoRiolanus ; the name given to an 
ancient RoUian, Cuius Marcius, because 
the city of Conoli, the capital of the king- 
dom of the Volsci, was taken almost solely 
by lus exertions. His valor in the victory 
over thr* Antmtes was rewarded by the 
consul (Vjnimius witli a golden chain. 
Coriolunus, however, lost his popularity 


of the highest military importance. It is •when, dnnng the famine which prevailed 

» ?i i ♦! i> i/n i> n i__ ..i i i * tr 


described at some length .in the editor’s 
Journal of his stay in Greece, in 1822 
(Leipsic, 18211).' The situation of Corinth 
is one of’llio most ehuniutig that can be 


in Rome 491 it. C., he placed himself at 
the head of the patnemns, in ortier to de- 
prive the plelieians of their lmrd-eamed 
privileges, and even made the proposition 


imagined, surrounded as it is bv the bean-’ to distribute the provisions obtained from 
ties of nature and <|ho charms of j>oetic Sicily 


aiid historical associations. The Acro- 
edrinthtuvou its picturesque and beautiful 
cone, seems like an obcwrvntory for sur- 
veying the whole field of Grecian glory. 
The waters ( of two lniys wash the olive 
groves, which border the city ; mid from 
every hill in it, you can survey the noble 
1 Helicon and Parna^us, or let your eye 
Wonder over the isthmus, where, in hop- 
pier ages, the Isthmian games were cele- 
brated, even to the inounfains and shores 
of Megnrn oml Attica. Nero began to 
' dig a canul through the isthmus, but his 
„ Successors vvpro ashamed to complete a 
work which had been undertaken by such 
a monster, though it happened to be a good 
. one. The luxury, of ancient Corinth was 
greater than that of any other place in 
' Greece. At tfle court of the Byzantine 
emperors, there were officers called Co- 


among them only on condition that 
they would agree that the tribuneship 
should be alKilishcd. Enraged at this, the 
tribunes commanded him to tie brought 
before tliem ; and, when he did not appear, 
they endeavored. to seize his person, and, 
failing in this attempt, condemned him to 
bo thrown from* the Tor|ieia« rock. But 
the patricians rescued him; and it was 
finally determined that his cause should be 
brought before the tribunal of the whole 
people. Coriohunis appeared, and made 
answer to the complaints, alleged against 
him by the tribuues (who accused him of 
tyranny, and of endeavoring to introduce 
a regal government), by the simple narra- 
tion of liis exploits, ami his services to- 
wards his country. He showed the sea w ’ 
on his breast, and the wlp>Ie multitude 
were affected ’even to tears. But, notwith- 
standing all this, be >vas unable tft repel 
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the aectjumlcms against him, particularly 

* 'that of distributing the spoils of war among 
■ "the soldiers, instead of delivering therti to 

’the questors, as the laws of Rome fcv 
' quired ; and die tribunes were enabled to 

* ptocure his banishment. ‘Coriolauus now 
r resolved to revenge himself upon hk 

country, and immediately went to the 
Volsci, the bitterest enemies of Roinc, 
and prevailed upon them to go to war 
' with her liefore the expiration of the 
truce. He himself was joined with Attius 
in the command of their army, which 
immediately made itself piaster of the 
cities of Latiuiu. The Volscian camp was 
pitched in sight of Rome liefore troops 
could be raised for the defence of the city. 
The envoys sent by the senate returned 
with the answer, that Rome could pur- 
chase peace onlj by the surrender of the 
territoiy taken ironi the Volsci. A second 
embassy was of no more avail ; and at 
length, tlie priests and augurs having re- 
turned equally unsuccessful, tlie terror of 
the inhabitants was extreme. Valcpn, the 
sister of Valerius •Publicola, exhorted the 
women to tiy tlie effect of their tears on 
the resolution of Conolauus. She imme- 
diately went to the house of Veturia, his 
mother, whom he* highly honored, wheip 
.she also found Volummn, his wife, and 
besought both to gur with the otlier women 
to make a last exjieriment upon the heart 
of the conqueror. The senate approved 
of this resolution, and the Roman i nations, 
Veturia and Vnltuinim with her children 
taking the lead, went towards the camp 
of Coriolanus, w T ho, recognising lus moth- 
er, hk wife and his children, ordered the 
hetors to lower their fauces , and received 
them with tender embraces. He then 
urged them to leave the treacherous city, 
and to conic to him. During this time, 
his mother never ceased entreating him to 
grant his country an honorable peace, and 
assured him that he never should enter 
the gate* tyf Rome without passing over 
her dead body. At length, yielding to her 
entreaties, lie raised her from the ground, 
find confessed that she had prevailed. He 

* then w r itlidre>v lus army from before 
Rome, and, as he was attempting to 
justify himself in an assembly of the Vol- 
sci, was assassinated m a tumult exerted 
by Attius. The Roman senate caused a 
temple to be built to female fortune upon 
the place where Veturia had softened the 
anger of her sbn, and made her the first 

* priestess. 

Cork ; a county of Iifcland, formerly a 
kingdom, 1 bounded N. by the county of 
LimeridK, E. by the counties of Tipperary 


.*■ y\ ■ *. i 

and W«erfM,S. 9; £.: bfi m 

fees, and W. by thd.counfy of Kerry.; 99 
Engbsh miles m length and 71 in 'breadth. • 
The land is genewdly good. Theprinci- * 
pal towns are Cork, Kinsale, Yottghal, * 
Mallow, 'Donneraile and Banaon-brrdge. 
Population stated, in 1813,'at 523^36 ; by*- 
census, in 1821, 702,000. It k now above 
730,000. * 

• '■Cork ; a city of Ireland, capital of the 
.county of Cork, 102 mllca S. \V. Dublin ; 
lon. r e° 28' 15" W. ; tot 51° S? 54" N. ; 
population, 100,658. It was originally 
built on an island formed ’by the fiver 
Lee, but is now greatly .extended on tlie 
opposite banks of both branches \ of tlie 
river. It is 15 miles from the t^a, and its 
harbor, or cove, 9 miles below .tlie town, . 
is celebrated for its safety and capacious- 
ness. Its entrance, deep and narrow, is 
defended by a strong fort on each side. 
•Cork is the second city in Ireland, and 
exports grout quantities of. salt provis- 
ions ; and during die slaughtering season, 
100,000 head of cattle are prepared. The 
other exports are butter, candles, soap, 
whiskey, hides, pork, rabbit-s^ins, linen, 
woollens, yarn, Its manufactures are * 
sail-cloth, sheeting, paper, leather, glue, 
glass, coarse cloth, &c. The approaches 
to the town were formerly two large stone 
bridges, which three others have been 
added. The public buildings are gener- 
ally of a plain exlenor. Tlie principal 
ones are a stately cathedral, exchange, 
market-house, custom-house, town-house, 

2 theatres, several hospitals and churches, 
large luirrurks, &c. The Cork institution 
is an incorjir.rated scientific establishment, 
in which lectures are delivered on chem- 
istry, agriculture and botany. Tlie liouses 
of ihe city are generally old and not ele- 
gant. it sends two members to parlia- 
ment. * 

Cork is the external bark of a species 
of oak (quercus svber) which grows in 
Spain, Portugal, and other southern parts 
of Europe, and is distinguished by tlie 
fungous texture of its bark, knd the leaves 
being evergreen, oblong, somewhat oval, 
downy underneath, and waved. The 
principal supply of cork k obtained from 
Catalonia* in Spain. In the collecting of 
cork, it is customary to> slit it .with a knife . 
at certain dktauces, in a perpendicular 1 
direction from the top of the trees to the ' 
bottom j'and to make two incisions aengw, 
one near. the top, and *the othec near the 
bottom, of tlie trunk. For tho purpose of ' 
stripping off tlie bark, a curved knife, * 
with a handle at each fend, is used. 
Sometimes it is stripped in pieces the 
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whole lengthy and sometimes in shorter , ‘renders them waipm, and prevents the ad-, 
piecos, eroSs cuts being mode at certain 'mission of moisture. The ancient Egvp- 
intervals. In some instances, the peipen- • tiaae frequency mpde coffins of it On " 
dicular and 1 transverse incisions are made, , account' of its lightness, cork is .used for 
andthe cork is left upon the trees, until, * false legs ; atld from its being impervious 
by the growth of the new bark beneath, it to water, it is* sometimes placed between 
Incomes sufficiently loose to be removed the soles of shoes, to keep out moisture. 


by the hand. After die pieces ore de- 
tached, they are soaked in water, and, 
’when nearly dry, are placed over a fire of 


When burnt, it constitutes that light black 
substance known by the name of Spanish 
black. /In the cutting of corks for use, the 


coals, which blackens their external sur- only tool employed is a very broad, thin 
face. By die latter operation, they are find sharp knife ; and, as the cork tends 
rendered smooth, • and all the smaller very much to blunt this, it is sharpened 
blemishes are thereby concealed ; the on a board by one whet or strokq on each 
larger holes and v cracks are filled up by side, after every cut, and now Olid then 
the introduction of soot and dirt. They, upon a common whetstone. The corks 
are next loaded with weights to make for bottle's arc cut lengthwise of die 
them even, ant 1 subsequently are dried bark, and consequently the pores lie 


and stacked, or packed in bales for expor- 
tation. — The uses of cork were well known 
;to the ancients, and were nearly the same 
to winch it is applied by us. Its elasticity 
renders it peculiarly serviceable for the 
stopping of vessels of different kinds, and 
thus preventing either ihe liquids therein 
'contained ’from running out, or the exter- 
nal air fromjiussing in. Hie use of cork 


across. Bungs, and corks of largo size, ore 
cut in a contnuy direction : the pores in 
those are therefore downward — a eirciqjt- 
stance which renders them much mom 
defective in stopping out die air than die 
others. The parings of cork are carefully 
kept, and sold to the makers of Spanish 
black. 

Cormorant (a corruption of the French 


for stopping glass bottles is* generally coii- vnm\i%corbeau marin) ; the trivial name of 
sidered to have l»een introduced about the a g<»nus of aquatic birds included by inline 
15th century. The practice of employing under pefoanw. but properly removed 
this sulwtance for jackets to assist in thence by Brisson, to form a distinct ge- 
swiinming is very ancient; and^it lias nus, denominated phaJacrocorc This 
been applied in various \vn\ s towards the term is indicated by Pliny, as licing die * 
preservation of life whan endangered by Creek name for the "cormorant, though it 
shipwreck. The cork jacket, revived from is not employed by Aristotle, who colled 
an old German discoveity by Mr. Du- the bird hydrncorax , or sea-crow, whence ' 
bourg, to preserve the lives of persons m tiie French name above-mentioned. The 
danger of drowning, is constructed as fol- cormorants lielong to the family totipalmes 
lows : — Pieces of cork, about three inches of ( 'uvier,, sUganopodes , Bouap. They 
long by two wide, and the usual thickness an- at pi a tie birds, having the great toe 
of the* hark, are enclosed between two united to the others by a common nietn- 


pieces of suoiig clytli or cam ass, ami brane, and their feet aie thus most odmi- 
fonued like a jacket without sleeves ; the nibly adapted for swimming ; jet they are 
pieces of cloth am sewed together round among the \ery few web-footed birds ca- 
each piece of cork, to keep them in their pable of perching on the brunches of 
proper tit tuitions ; the lower part of ihe trees, which they do with great east 1 , and 
jackcl, about the liips, is madd like the security. The genus is distinguished by 
same part of women’s stajfi, to gne fjec- the following characters: — a moderate- 
(jom to tiie thighs m swimming; it is sized, robust, thick, straight and coin- 
made sufficiently large to, fit a stout man, pressed bill, having .the upper inaudible 
and is- secured to the body J>y two or three wqjncd, and rounded above, with the 
strong straps sewed fur back on each side, ridge distinct, unguiculated and hooked at 
and tied Indore ; the strings are thus the point, which is rather obtuse. The 
placed to enable any wearer to tighten it to lower mandible is somewhat shorter, trun- 
his owu convenience. — The floats of nets cated at tip, osseous throughout, and fur- 
used for fishing art' frequently made of nished, at the base, with' a small,, naked, 
corifc. Pieces iasteued together m&ke coriaceous membrane, which is continued 
buoys, whiqji, by fitting on tiie surface on the throat. The nostrils, opening in 
of the writer, afford direction for vessels the furrows, are basal, lateral, linear, and 
in harbors, rivers, and other places. In scarcely visible ; the tongue is cartilagi- 
some ports of -Spain, it is customary to nous, very short, coriimted above, papillou* 
line the wulls of houses with cork, wfucli beneath, and obtuse. The occiput ts very 
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protuberant ; the face and small pouch are head, uecfc anff bcfify, $pateadse of its f 
• naked; the neck is rather short, and of awkward' nfafingr of keeping itself erect. 


■ moderate strength; the body is com- beinjf under the necessity of resting upon i 
pressed. The feet are short, robust, and its ngid tail feathers.., ButJ mounted ip 
rather turned outwards ; the legs are air, these birds fire of swift and vigorous 
1 wholly feathered, and closely drawn to- flight, and ? when desirous Of rest,' alight 
„ Wards the belly ; the tarsus is naked, one upon the branches of tall trees or the 
4 third shorter than the outer toe, much summits of rocks, where they delight to 


itself erect, 
efrting upon .v 


compressed and carinated before and be- 
hind. The outer toe is the longest, and 


spread their wings and bask for hours in 
the sun. They select similar situations for 


middle, apd all are provided with moder- course materials. In them they lay three 
ate -si zed, curved, broad, blunt i si i nails, the or four whitish eggs. — That the services 
middle, one being serrated on its inner of birds, which are such excellent fishers, 
edge, and equal to the others. The wings should he desired by nittn, is by no means • 
are moderate and slender, with stiff quills, surprising ; and we are informed that the 
of which the second and third primaries Chinese have long trained cormorants to - 
are longest ; the tail is rounded, and corn- fish for them. This training is liegun by 
|Xsed of 12 or 14 ngid feathers. — About .placing a ring upon the lower part of the 
15 species of cormorant arc at present bird’s nook, to prevent it from swallowing 
known, and arc distributed over the whole its prey. After a time, the cormorant 
w r orkl, engaged in the same oflire, — that learns to deliver the fish to its rnastei 
, of aiding to maintain the due lialance of without ba\ ing the ring upon its neck, 
animal life, by ^onkuming \ast numbers It is said to lie a vyrv interesting sight to . 
of the finny tribes. Like the pelicans, to olisene the fishing-boats, haviug but one ' 
w T bieh they are closely allied in confprmn- or two persons on hoard, and a considera- 
tion and habits, the cormorants reside in ble number of cormorants, which latter, 


considerable families near the waters 
whence they obtain fish. It is scarcely 
possible to imagine any animal better 
adapted to this ihode of life, since they 
dive with great force, and swnn under 
water with such celerity that few fish ran 
escape them. When engaged in this 
chase, they not only exert their broadly- 
webbed feet, but ply their wings like oars, 
to propel their -bodies forward, which, 
being thin and keel-sliapcd, olii* the least 
degree of resistance to the water. They 
swim at ‘all times low' in the w ater, with 
little more than the head above the sur- 
face, and, therefore, though large birds, 
might easily be overlooked by one unac- 
customed to their habits. Should a cor- 
. morant sqjzc a fish in any other wey than 
by the head, he rises to the surface, and, 
tossing the fish into the air, adroitly 
’ catches it heaif foremost as it full*, so that 
the fins, toeing properly laid against the 
fish’s sides, cause no injuiy to the throat 
of the bird. This precaution is the more 
necessary, as the cormorants are very vo- 
racious feeders, and an* often found not 
only with their stomachs crammed, but 
with a fish in # the mouth and throat, which 
remains until the material below is di- 
gested, and is then passed into the stoin- 
. ach. When standing on shore, the cor- 
morant appears to very little advantage, 
both of qpcouut of the proportions of its 


at a signal given by t^eir master, plunge 
into the water, and soon return, bringing 
a fish in* their moutlis, which is willingly 
relinquished. The male and female re- 
semble each othci^ in size and plumage ; 
but die >ouiig, especially when about a 
year old, diffef greatly from the adult 
birds. They charge their thick, close, 
black plumage, 1 or moult, twice a year, ac- 
quiring additional ornaments in winter. 
Four or five species of cormorants are 
known to be inhabitants or occasional 
visitors of die ArnCncmi continent; but, 
widi the exception ox P. grandus, winch, 
is very common, and breeds in Florida 
(though also abundant within the arctic 
ami antarctic circles), thev'urc rather rare, 
and only seen during winter in the I T . 
States. In. some pans of Europe fre- 
quented by species of the connorant, they 
commit great depredations upon the fish- 
ponds, which are kept for the purpose of 
supplying the tables of die proprietors; • 
and in Holland, they are said to lie espe- 
cially troublesome in this way, two or •* 
three of these greedy birds speedily clear- 
ing a poi)d of all its finny inhabitants. 
From their great voracity and entirely * 
piscivorous regimen* it will ^readily be 
inferred that their flesh promises very lit- 
tle to gratify the epicure. It is so black, 
tough, and rankly fishy, that few pereons , 
venture upon it more than once, where . * 
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r TOythiturefetf can'll** had. Nevertheless,, &e., have?becn likewise found effective* Itf., 
, naval officers, am} others, condemned, by large cities, as London, Paris, Ape., people! 

the nature, bf their service, to situations' make a business of curing corns. * * ; ■,{ 

. * where they are Ipng debarred from fresh Corn, Indian. (See Make .) 
provisions, sometimes have the cormorant Corn Laws. An ’adequate supply of - 
served at their tables, after having taken bread stuffs is evidently of the very first 
tHe precaution to skin' it, and endeavored, importance to eveiy country, and should 


by the artifices of cookery, to disguise' its be as regular as ife .possible, since sudden 
peculiiu* flavor. fluctuations in an article of so universal * 

Corn ; a hardened portion of cuticle, necessity are injurious, and scarcity, with 
produced by pressure so called, because the consequent high prices, brings distress 
a piece can be picked out like a coni of • upon the poorer classes, and is a fruitful 
barley. Corns are generally found oiithe cause of discontent and convulsions. The 
outside of the toes, but sometimes between 'best means of securing a sufficient and 1 
them, on the sides bf the foot, or even on sternly supply of this article is a subject ^ 
the ball. .They gradually penetrate deeper of some diversity of opinion, and the 
into the parts, and sometimes occasion pnteticc of governments nos varied much 
extreme pain, and, from the frequency of at different times. One theory, urged by, t 
their occurrence, hold a prominent rank Adam Smith, hut questioned by Mr. Mal- 
among the petty miseries of mankind, and .thus and most others, is, that the gpvem- 
frequently exert no small influence u{k>ii ment should do absolutely nothing in flie 
the temper of individuals. A monarch’s matter, on the ground that the farmers 
coins may affect the welfare of a nation, and corn-rncrehants, if unchecked, will 
No part of the human body, probably, has always form correct views of their own ^ 
fieen injured so much by our injudicious interest, and that their interest will co- 
mode of dress, as the feet, which have incide with that of the community. But ’ 
become, in general, deformed ; so much broad, sweeping theories of this sort ajje 
so, that scidptors and painters can hardly rarelv adopted m the practical adminfi- 
ever copy this part from living subject* 5 , tration of affairs ; and a government, in 
but de|)end for a good foot almost solely making regulations on this subject, as on 
Oil the remains of ancient art. To this every other, low's at its internal condition, 


general deformity of the foot lielong the* 
corns, produced by the absurd Jhrins of 
our shoes and 1 loots. They appro r, at 
first, as small, dgrk {Kants in the hardened 
skin, and, in this state, stimulants or es- 
eharotics, as nitrate pf silver (lunar caus- 
tic), are recommendM. •The corn is to 
l»e wet, and ‘ rubbed vv itli a pencil of 
the caustic every evening. It is well to 
have the skin previously solicited. If the 
coni has attained n large size, removal by 
rutting or by ligatiftv will lie proper; if it 
hangs by a small neck,' it is recommended 
to tie a silk thread round it, which is to he 
tightened every day, until the corn is 
completely removed* In all cases of cut- 
ting corns, \ cry great precaution is to he 
, observed. The feet ought always fo he 
Imthed previously. Mortification has, m 
many instances, resulted from the neglect 
of this precaution, and from cutting too 
dee}). Another simple and generally very 
f efficacious means,' is the. application of a 
- thick adhesive piaster, in the centre of 
which a hole has been made for the re- 
ception of the projecting part* From 
liffic to time, a plaster must be added. 
Thus, the lurfoumffng ports being pressed 
down, the com is often expelled, and, at 
all events, is prevented from enlarging. 

' Paring with files, rubbing with fish-skin, 


the character and pursuits of its jK>pula- » 
lion, and its foreign commercial relations; 
and though it may not judge correctly of 
the best means of securing p steady and 
sufficient supply, this dot's not prove that 
a total neglect of the subject would be the 
wisest and safest policy in all countries 
and at all times. It is certain, however, 
that very unwise measures have often 
been resorted to, and sometimes such os 
tended to aggravate the evil rather than to 
provide a remedy. One way to guard 
against a scarcity is that adopted by the 
king of Egypt, in the tune of Joseph — -the 
purchasing of corn by the government, in 
tune of plenty at home, or importing it 
from abroad, and storing it in fftiblic mag- 
azines, to Ik* distributed as the public . 
wants may demand. But this system is 
. attended with great expense, and affords 
bfit an uncertain and inadequate provis- 
ion. Mpst governments, accordingly, in- 
stead of making direct purchases, attempt 
to provide a remedy by the passage of 
laws. This subject of grain legislation is 
by no moans entirely modern. The Athe- 
nians had laws prohibiting the exporta- 
tion of com, and requiring merchants who 
loaded their vessels with it in foreign 
ports, to bring, their cargoes to Athens. - 
The public provision and distribution of 
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fltan map an important branch of fejlmin- # Average arifar in.'torttin opacified plages^ 
tetmdoo at* Borne, and very intimately, fbr a given time j and, wfien it rises abow; 
cotohectecl with tiie public •tranquillity, a certain other meed pri^e, the impoitatiQi^ 
Tthte. regulation of the supply of com and is permitted. By Mir, Burke’s hill, wheat v 
trade in the article has hoen a fruitful might be 'exported when the price wap 
subject of legislation in modem Europe, under 44 shillings the quarter, and im« ■* 
it is to he observed, that the public ported when it was over 48hbittings< The. 


. T 




' solicitude and current of legislation take 
1 this direction only in populous countries, 
> or at least those in which the population 
prefines hard UfKm the means of domestic 
production of bread stuffs ; for u country 
of which, like Poland, the staple* export is 
' coni, needs to* take uo measures tor se- 
curing a supply ; and as flour and Indian 
meal are great articles of exportation in 
the U. States, tills country has had no oc- 

* casion for laws to guafd against a famine, 
since the ordinary course of industry and 
trade gives the greatest possible security, 
hg producing a surplus of provisions, 
which a high price at home, in anticipa- 
tion of any scarcity, will bo sure to retain 
for the supply of domestic wants. In ag- 
ricultural countries, the oliject of solicitude 
is to supply the want of .arts and manufac- 
tures, as in populous and highly improv ed 
countries, it is to supply the want of food. 
But the laws directed to this objeef have 
been very various, and some of them con- 
tradictory ; for as in Athens, so in Eng- 
land at one period, the laws prohibited the 

exportation of coAi ; whereas, at another 
period, and for a very long one in the 
" latter country, a liounty was given on the 
exploitation ; and both these laws had the 
same object, viz. the adequate and steady 
tnqiply of the article. For this purpose, 
the bounty is the measure undoubtedly 
calculated to produce the effect intended, 
and the permanent prohibition of exporta- 
tion must aggravate the scarcity which it 
is* intended to prevent, fchich a bounty 
tends to stimulate a surplus production, 
and so to give a country, by this factitious 
encouragement, the same security, mi re- 
aped to a supply, as results from the 
‘ spoutanedtis course* of indu^iy andf trade 

• in Poland, the southern part of Kussia, 
and the U. States* But the 1 objection to- 

’ the bounty is its great evpeuH*, requiring, 
as it docs, the imposition of a tax, and, at 
•the same time, raising the puce of the 
article to the domestic consumer. To se- 
cure the advantages, and avoid some of 
the burthens bf this Jaw, Mr. Burke, in 
1773, proposed the system of com law's 
since adhered to in Great Britain, accord- 
ing to which no bounty is paid, but the ex- 
portation of com is permitted when it is 
sold under a certain price in the home 
market This price is determined by the 


home grower is, therefore, sure to be' free' 
from foreign competition ait any price un- 
der 48 shillings, and this gives* him confi- 
dence in puisuing this species of cultiva- . 
tion. The rates of prices at which ex- 
povtation'aiul importation have since lieeu 
allowed, nave varied, from time to time, 
very materially ; but the principles of die 
laws. arid their effect ore the same. This 
system is allowed by Mr. Malthus and 
many others, who are, in general, opposed 
to restrictions and encouragements of 
trade, to be the best system by which the 
home supply could be secured ; oiul they 
further think, thut Great Brituin'could not 
safely open its ports to a perfectly free 
trade in so essential an article, since the 
fluctuations of price and* the occasional • 
scarcity; in consequence of wars or other 
interruptions of trade with the countries 
depended upon for a supply ‘would pro- 
duct* great distress, and tend to breed dis- 
turliuuces and riots m the kingdom. 

Corkaro, Ludovico, was descended 
from a Venetian family which had given 
t*everaHlogcs to Venice, and, in the 15th 
century, a queen tqthc island of Cyprus, 
who lefr that kingdom to the Veflctiiui 
repulihc. He died at Padua, in I5fi(>, aged 
1 04 yeai s, without pain or struggle. From 
the 25fh to the 40th year of his age, he 
was afflicted with a disordered stomach, 
with the gout, and with slow fevers, till at 
lengtn he ga\ c up the Use of medicine, 
and dc< ustomed Jiimselfto extreme fru- 
gality ;n his diet. T*'ie beneficial (‘flirts 
of this In* relates m his book entitled The 
Advantages of a temperate Life . ( Jornnro’s 
precepts ure not, indeed, applicable, in 
their full extent, to every constitution ; but 
his general rules will always be* correct. . 
Ills diseases vairislied, and gave place to a' 
state of vigorous health and tranquillity of 
spirits , 40 which he had hitherto been an 
entire stnuiger. He wrote three additional 
treatises on the same subject. J l i his work 
upon the Birth and Death of Man, which ( 
he rumpoNcd in his S)5tli year, he says of 
himself, “1 am now r as healtliy us any 
jitwoif of 25 years of age. 1 write daily 7 . 
or 8 hours, and the rest of flu;, time Jnc-* 

. cupy in walking, conversing, and occa- i 
siomdly in ' Attending concerts. I am- 
happy, and relish every thing that I oat. 
My imagination is lively, my memory - 
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tenacious ; my Judgment good ; and, what 
is most remarkable, in a person of -my 
advanced age, my voice is strong and har- 
monious.” 

1 Cohneili.s, Peter,’ the founder of 
French trugody, and ,the first, iu point 
fcf time, among the great authors of tlfe 
age of Ixiuis XIV, was horn at Rouen, 
June (I, IfiOfj, at which place his father 
was advocate-general. Jn his later and 
more finished' works, lie showed how 
murh die court intrigues, and tiie troubles 
which -prevailed during the first >car? of 
the reign of Louis XIII, had influenced 
♦he formation of his character. A some- 
what equivocal success with tlie mistress 
of Ins friend, to whom he was unsuspect- 
ingly introduced ly her lover, first made 
him a comic, writer. He related this ad- 
venture in verse. and brought it on the 
stage, under tlie name of Mel if e, hi tlie 
\carlfi2d. Its groat success encouraged 
him to persevere, and Jn* soon produced 
Clitandrc, La Yeuvc, and La (lahnv da 
Palais, La Svivante find La Place Roy- 
itle, the last of which appeared in Hsfe. 
The success of those pieces was so gi eat, 
and the applause so universal, that a par- 
ticular company of actors wa* established 
flu their performance, and msuiy of them, 
modernized 'in some i expects retain their 
place on the stage to tin- dav. The neg- 
lect of nature was common to ^ornedle 
w ilh Ins contemporary. 11 is Medea, \h>- 
duced in Kitti, was imitated from Seneca, 
and written in the dcclnmatniv stvle of 
that autlior. At that time, <‘.udin.il Rich- 
elieu retained novel at pot*ts in his pu\, 
who were obliged to vvnlc comedies from 
plots fui nislicd by bun. Corneille was 
about to ]»luce himself in tlie sami* situa- 
tion; but a change, which li<* took the 
liberty of making, in a plot submitted to 
him, otleiulcd tlie earditial, and prevented 
the <»\eeutioii of tins plan, lie then witli- 
dicvv to Rouen, when* lie, in<*t monsieur tie 
Clinlon, the fonuei secretin y of Mar\ of 
Medici, who advised him to turn his atten- 
tion to tragedy, and recommended the 
Spanish writers as models. l T pon this, 
Corneille learned the Spanish language, 
and, in RKKi, produced the ('id, which 
confirmed the predictn ms of Ins intelligent 
friend. Card hail Richelieu was the only 
person who did not join in the geneial ud- 
liuration, and, nairtiiied by the poet's open 
rejection of his offered patnmagiywulficed 
the newljfct'Htublislifd academy to decry 
the merits of the Cid. ChapeUmi, by whom 
the criticism was written, attempted to 
satisfy the founder, without too much 
offending the general opinion. The Sen- 
vol. in. 4(> 


iiment de Mcadtmie Frarirmst sur la Tra - , 
gi-comfdie du Cid is, therefore, more cred- 
itable to tlie learning than to the taste of * 
the French literati. Others hoped, by de- 
crying the poet, to obtain tlie favor of the 
minister. Rut the works of Corneille 
were n sufficient answer tp their attacks. 
In KfcJR, his Horaces made its appearance 
(the earlier editions had the title Haraa i 
but the later ones have Horaces), w hereby’ , 
he refuted the reproach of a deficiency of 
* invention; winch was, however, repeated, 
•when he brought out his HtrapHus , ir 
b>47, imitated from Calderon, and the 
Menleur , in 1(14*2, after Pedro de Roxas 
Tins objection, perhaps, was the e&u$e of 
the poet’s leaving modern subjects; tor 
henceforward, lie applied himself almost 
exehiMveh to the Roman; and the strict 
patiiotism of the aueient, with the artflil 
polities of tlie innie modern Romans, as 
iug<*nious critic snv s, now took tlie place of 
that eliivalne honor mid iaitli, the repre 
sentation of which in tin* Cid shows luin 
to purtici|Mte in the* spirit of the Spanish 
diamatic writers. The French critics are 
inclined t<i ebnsidei China, w I* *h ap}M*ar- 
cd itfc .IttJRt, as his masterpiece; hut for- 
eigners will not place it above Polyeuctr. 
The linppv blending of the pathetic with 
tin* dignified gravit) to wbieJi Corneille so 
much inclines, nmkis this p.ere moiv 
atti active tiuui the otrfcis. In the Murt 
de Pompet, which appealed in W4L the 
noble dignity of the j»i«*ce eminot excuse 
its bombast. In Ins Mmteur, nature and 
truth of description take fin* place of tin * 
aitilicial tone then prevalent; and a com- 
parison of ilus piece with tin* Spanish 
ouginal (La Sospediosa Yerdnd) inay lx* 
instinctive to tin* friends of dramatic liter- 
ature. At length, tin* genius of this pro- • 
lifie poet sccmetl to liuve been exhausted. 
Rhoilagune, the favorite of Corneille, pro- 
duced m 1t>4< 5 > leaves a painful impression, 
ami tin* artful combination of the accimiu- , 
lated teirors of tin* piece cannot redeem 
it. The later works of Corneille (e. g., 
Herarlius, which appeared in Ri47, Don 
Sttncht d\drrapon, Androm ede, a piece witl. 
mjisic, processions and dancing), an* less 
known, and, aeeoKluig to the opinion of tin 
French, less w orthy of being so, with the 
exception of Nimntde, which appeared ii. 

. I(m‘ 2, and which was revived by Talma, 
and still maintains its place ii|mn the stage. 
The disdainful seoni of fate, in the hero of 
this piece, is susceptible of veiy great ef- 
fect ; hut that rhetorical antithesis prevails 
in it which is found in many of Corneille’s 
pieces. Perthariti, in lfott. failed entirely. • 
Becoming distrustful of his talenfr. Cor- 
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. Ueillc now wished to aRuidon dramatic 
writing, and appli<*d himself, tor w\ yearn, 
to the translation of the Dt hniialione Jesu 
Chrisii, the first book of which he had, 
previously finished in \ewc. »At length, 
Fouquet entreated him to devoir his tal- 
ents lignin to flie stage. (Edipv , in ltiSfik 
and Scrhrius , in I <&>*£, \tore received with 
the applause which had hern gncri limi 
in his best dn\s, mid he tndca\orrd to 
secure the public fa\or b} accompany jpg 
the exhibition of the ])it*ce with splendid 
sccnen - But Ins subsequent pieces — (Mho, 

, .'/gv tibsi mlttila, and mart; oilier^— pnord 
the tading jKiwer of a poet who liad tin- 
nier!} shown himself without a mnl. Of 
itt piqfes which Corneille leti, only 8 still 
retain their places on the stage. Tune has 
established ins fame, and the Finn I', long 
ago, siimamcd lum- the (inai. though 
Voltaire, the editor of lu > works, and l.a 
IlarjM>, who lollowed m the step* of his 
great predeci ssor, do not piondumv an 
entin*ly itworahli* sent cm e upon hi" ip< r- 
its. A. W. Sehlegel has criticised lum in 
a masterly inode^and Lessing hii" pointed 
out, m a ftukuig mai nu t, the deieitsin 
the plot* of mam of lus pieces., *R i", 
indeed, since roly to he regretted, that 1-is 
greut talents whieli wen* d^pkiycd >•» 
brilliantly m lie* Ca/, "heuld ha\. Imm n "n 
much checki-J m ( tlieii do\ elopement by 
his inclination to tie* ela"**i« . *>t. nithei, 
R Oman tin m % It own**! to tie* cu- 
ounrHanci*" of tla* firfit*", tlun he was in- 
duced to fak»* peiitirn* **iibj»TS a* maten- 
als tor trag»d>. \oltaua iem.uk* d their 
influence, upon tie* re,«id\ c.f O/ii?//, ami 
did not fad to "»*e th.u the u.ieiist, m 
man} parts of ZVi/i »oh, mus h.*\i lnen 
increased by tin danane-i i oiitioiei-ue". 
which ma\,in f.u %i: nc *. r i\e*i o< casion to 


thr passag* Coineule had nothing i ap- 
ti\atmg in hi" manners ills com em.it, o.i 
was tMhous,and by no nu ans w»*]J cho-oii. 
. lake Tutcimc. lie w«i", in e.»i l\ \ < :ji N eor- 
sulered .k. deficient ill i«il* , »t In lii" o\- 
ternul appearance, he resomhVd an infe- 
rior tiadcsnian of Koucu, .uid it is \oiy 
easy, tlien, to conceive that, witli lather 
rude manners, and a high si use of ( hjs 
merits, he could not loci himself in Iris 
proper sphere at court. Ills prufc^iou 
and talents did not make him rieli, and 
in* lived with great frugality . During the. 
year 1647, lie was received into the French 
academy ip the place of "Via} nurd, and 
died Oct. 1, H&4, lining the oldest mem- 
ber. A descendant of tin eldest of Ins 
two sons lived till the year JMH, and was 
• as little favored b} fortune as tin grand - 
^ece trf Comeille, to whom Voltaire, by 


the eilition of die works of her great-uncle, 
discharged the. debt of his couutr}. The 
latest views of tho French concerning tins 
grqiit man. who did so much for tin* es- 
tablishment of thoir theatre f an* ihuiid in 
an b'Jni;c dr Corneille, par AL Virtvrin 
fiibrc, which received the prize of th* 
French academy in 1807, and which kts 
Siiiei* 1 m*cii republished. The most eon - 
plete and correct edition of hi" works, 
enriched by the principal production 4 * uf 
Ins brother, L>\ Voltaire V continental »*,.,, 
mm by a selection of PahssntV* notes, v.a-» 
published by Rcnouaid, Paris 1817, m 1 J 
\ ninnies. Napoleon is dc^ihcd, in th<» 
memoirs of Las ('uses, as having sud, that, 
had Corneille lived m lus tune, he would 
June made him a prince. The oinpord’ 
v.i" fond of reading the w oiks of this po» * 
during lus niiodc on St. Ihlcna, whilst Je* 
treated with e<*mpaiativc neglect sevorri 
otlic? poet" adored by the Flench nation 
Form n.i.i, Tholiui*-, hlothei of the 
]ii« ceding, wa" horn at Rouen, Aug *2u, 

1 *»*>:>, and lived ii» the hum triendh imioii 
with hi" hiother Peter till the ileatl\ of It) * 
liitM. A eonud}, which lu* wrote m 
Latin wink lie was a sidiolai at the 

.IimijI'*'* colli ge, and which obtained th * 
hoiioi of a repie^entatnui, as well a** lie* 
"U‘*ees*" w Inch attended the woiksof !ih 
hi otlien d'’t(*i mined lum to turn lus atten- 
tion to tin diania. Ills fust c(»med\,c,u 
» d L ,s fl//g7/grwK*//f du Hasan! , wiiicn 
appealed in Hi 17, and w;h an inutatio i 
of ( ’aldeion, w.i" Miccc"sfuh Many sum- 
! .t out " "oon loji fwed,a!" 0 1 mu rowed from 
tin Spaniard". 'Piu* number of lus dm- 
matn works js p>; r most of them are 
now so inti.* known, that e\en the eat * 
Inline of them lii tin rei mils of the Frem**i 
ae.idi im will he Ibund eiioneoiis and 
incoinjili t< 111 " i oifiede howiwei. af 
the June of then appearance, weie reeen 
id With gnatir uitenM, ii’ possible, thai. 
lho"i of tin* gnat ( 'ouit dii , in imitation 
of whom Tlioniii" applied himself to tru 
gi*d;,aud his Timutral(\ which appeared 
in ltioti, wa* leeeixed with such continual 
applaii"**, that the .u u>i", weaiy ofrepc.it 
iptf it, eiiticatcd the audit lice, fn*m the 
stage, to permit tin* representation of some- 
thing els«-, oilieiwiM* f»Jic\ should liugtt 
all tlieii; otjiiei pieces?. Siiiei* that tune, ir 
has not been hiought upon the Umid" a* 
all. Comma* m ItKJI, produn*il an equal 
sen^ai km. The spectators throngei£ in 
sueli tiuiiil>vis to witness the, representa- 
tion, that srareely room enough was left 
for the peribi lucre. Of lus dranmtie worku 
which now r merit attention, are Jinan *, , 
which maintained u coiniM*titipn with Ih- 
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nno’fi Bajazd ; L'lnconnn, a heroirt, come- 
dy, i h 1575, which, in 1734, was repre- 
. Minted at a festival at the ..Tuilorics, with 
a ballot, in which Louis XV and the 
young lords of his court dun red ; and, es- 
pecially, Lc Comic (TE&scr, which he 
produced in 1(57R. This last piece, us 
well as Stilicon and Ariane , is sometimes 
represented at the present day. Thomas, 
'according to the judgment of Voltaire, 
although interior to Iuh brother, stood see* 
ond to none hut him, and his style is more 
pure. In It >85, he succeeded his broflirr 
in die French academy, by a unanimous 
vote, and, after his election, nnmedtaMv 
undertook the publication of the French 
Dictionary, which up[>eatvd in 1891. lie 
t ’ 1*111 prefixed notes to Vuugekis’s Remarks 
and finally added a supplement to the 
'.cliannmre dc PAcadtmu , iit which he 
« xplaiivd the terms of art and science. 
This maj lie rega» ded as the bans of the 
subsequent hncydopMi*'. Thomas C«.r- 
jra* die was also admitted into the academy 
c»f inscriptions, ;iu« i was a diligent contidi- 
u;or to the Mtrcurc gvr/cn/, with his friend 
JRe Vise. Jp old age. he l<^t hi^ight, end 
d»d. highly honored by Ins eoiitempora- 
i and beloved for bis *ocid) virtues, a* 
Andrlys, l)e<\ 8, t?0!L In his eon vendition. 
I..’ wtu* hv«lv and natural. He left two 
<h Mien ; an' 1 \oltauc t» ••• I *'.e Juugh- 
•t -of his son Francis m iiiuumuc with the 
count d ■ la Tour du Ikn. A selection of 
ins dramas commonly ton ml annexed to 
the editions of he* brother's works, and I is 
i» 'naming pi oductions, for the most part 
f- inersed* d by letter, an : # iot coir ctej. 

( ohm mi, the mother of the (Jrueci.*, 
oam/hter of Seqao Air*- ante the <ld 
nr.d wife of the consul (iMie-hu-, a 
i i..e-min<!*’d Roman m.v.rcn; who hi. l 
..fsjut b‘M) years I» < To her -oils ,’hv 
tin 4 / r. ii-s> she gave an* vellent* ducat ion, 
ti.d, Ihmu m company witu ri Roman 
b&dv who was display lie* her jewels, «nd • 
<>’s»vd to s*H the j* iv* Is of ^onHiu, pre- 
vailed her son- a> lier most prce<nm jrw- 
i s. At her d< ath. the Roman** elected e. 
s in men: to hei ru* tinny. Cornelia is 
one .of those wonu n tor whom the history 
(A Rome is uisungnislied before all oth- 
i r-. In tie* history of iki nation do we 
t » d •.* many i vaniples of mothers* and 
w ives ri inarkahli for nobleness of spirit, 
f iMr.i.in »r Carnelian / comalim , 
i\>rjii(UG. Irak; from ramnis, of corfivuut, 
Lat.); a pfivious st*»ne, of a light-red or 
flesh-color, whence its name camalim. 
ill much liv’d for seals, bracelets, neck- 
laces, and other articles of mi nut#; gem 
sculpture. Its name. ^nvAiaiu i* *leri\»d 


from cameus, or horny, it being reckoned 
by mineralogistH among the homstoncs. 

It was known to the Romans, us we learn 
from Pliny, by the name of sa rda, from 
being found originally m Sardinia. Cor- 
nelians are of various colors, from a light 
and fleshy rod, opafple, fi/id Hciiii-traiiHjKir- 
ent, with and without veins, to a brilliant 
transfMirqnry and color approaching the i 
ruby, from which they are, however, 
known by tore distinctive marks. Wmek- 
\dbiann diwnlioft a cornelian of this latter 
sort, on which was engraved a portrait of 
Poinpoy. r rhe cornelian is a stone well 
tit'ed for engraving in intaglio, or sinking 
us for si «iis. being of sufficient hardness to 
r» l ' M i\e :i hue polish, and wav does gaot 
adhere to it., as it dot s to some other sorts 
of stones which aie used for seals, and . 
tin* impression comes olF clear and por- 
feet. Tin. number of the cornelians tlfat 
w«’ip i ltgiaved by the ancients, and have 
P’.Hied our times, is very cftnsicjrrable, and 
nearly equal to that of all the other kinds 
of g« ms with which we are acquainted. 
From an umieni epitlii;t — ‘‘ cornelian of 
the * !d lock” — PP pv concern s that they 
were, taken from d i nek or that material 
lie n Eaby Ion. He. tlunks they were clar- 
iti« d by lying -teeped in the*' honey- of* 
Coisic.i. ,r riie loyal collection at Paris, 
and the Piritid) museum of Lm don, have 
iiunp ( mus ancient and / heai.tiful engraved ; 
corneli.mv. M. my of the latter were found ; 
in th** tield of f\inmr in Apulia, when? 
Hannibal d. ’tented the Romans. 

('onirM-, ("ornelnH, a painter, horn at 
H j rli’iu i.» 15ti3, ^udied the rudiments of 
his urt with Pclci -Ert^en- the younger, 
and atferu*a*\S worked at Antwerp, \inder 
Peter Porlins «»nd (hies Coiguet In 
he r’turned to ibuTlem, whejv his great 
patiiiiiig — the company of arquebusien*— 
t -t.ibli^lied In- reputation. l)escanq*s call- 
ed it a collection of figures, sketched by 
the Ueiiius of Ihstoiy. In 1595, with 
Charles van Mander, he nistituti^l an acad- 
i my for paint mg at Haerlem. Ills numei- 
eus p.ctincs arc randy to be bought, on 
account of th** great value which the 
Fleming* set ujhiii them. Cornells painted 
great and small pieces, hi^oiieal subjects, 
|K»rtraits, flowers, and especially subjects’ 
from ancient mythology. His drawing is 
admirable, lie is u true imgator of im- 
tuie, and his coloring is always lively and 
agreeable. The galleries at \ ienna and 
Dresden lontuiu home of Iih pieces. J. 
Muller, If. Gol/.ius, Saenmdani, L. Killian, 
Mutbam, Viui (Jeyn,ari<l many others, have 
imitated bis manner. He died in 1 (k18. 

Cornelius Nlpos. .. Roman Wstorian, 
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Itom in Cisalpihfc Gaul, lived iti the golden 
age of the Homan language, in friendship 
with Catdllus, Cicero and POmppnius Atti- 
cus, and died 30 years B. C. Of his numer- 
ous writings, only his Li\ os of distinguished 
generals have eome down to us. In this 
work, he arm's, m a elassieal style, witli 
great brevity and distinctness, *24 biogm- 
* phies of the niost lvmurkablo Grecian he- 
rojes'of antiquity, together with the lives of 
•** some barluinan generals, and also that of 
. Cato the elder, finishing his work with 
the hie of Attiefis. His diameters art', in 
general, strikingly illustrated, though he 
does not always observe aju-t proportion in 
hi- relations, sornetiines treating important 
s ihjerts m too concise, and tntling ones m 
Mo prolix a manner; and, indeed, he does 
not always draw from the most trustwor- 
thy sources. On aeeount of his brevity, 
}ie»throws little new’ light on lii-tory ; and 
it is generally believed that the book which 
ha< reached us is -an e\tr»ct liom the 
work*- of Nepos, made by Emiliu- Probu-, 
in the time of Theodo-ius. 'Hie edition 
of tlus author by 4 Van Staveren (Iicydcn, 
. 1773) is the most valuable. Other good 
editions, of a later date, are lho>e of Fuell- 
er. Harles, T/sehuoke and Bn*mi. 

Cor.xtLit.s, Pete*, a native of I)us-cl- 
dorf, was directoi of the academy of arts 
there, and, sinor l w 2 1, Mi- been director 
of the academy of # arts at Munich. .He 
finned himself at Koine, by the study of 
the masters of the old Italian and (imnan 
sch(w»Is, and i- to hi' ron-iden d a.- the 
liMt living German p?untcr. Hi lias a true 
tKietical spirit, and i-. among painter-', noui- 
iv what Thorwahl-en is among sculptors. 
The power and originally of his concep- 
tions are r»rogn-cd, <\en by those wlio 
find him deficient ui strict accuracy of 
drawing, and sometimes m miming in 
his fresco pictures, lie* spirited and cuic- 
fidly-fini-hed drawings m ink are m ni’ieh 
request among mmiois-em-. Ili-'emios 
from Ontlv*- F'luxL engiaved hv Ku-che- 
vveih, as well as his places to tie X lhelumr- 
enlied tq. v. y , show bis spirited concep- 
tion of poetic thoughts, m which ic-pect, 
few living artists equal him. He was en- 
gaged iiipiepuimg Ins design*- from Dante, 
to lie cxccifted in fresco, m tire \ ilia 
MasMnu,&t Koine, when Loins, the now n- 
prince, now’ king, of Havana, utiployed 
iurn to paint the saloons of Ins Glypiotlu - 
<a (q. v.), or museum of sculpture at Mu- 
nich. For this purpose, Cornelius left 
Koine :u IS 15), and li\ed alternately at 
Dusseldorf and Mfuuch, where he finish- 
ed the cartoons which lie liad already m 
j»art fik«rdied at Rome. The snbji cts of 


tliaso frescoes are taken from the mythol- 
ogy of Homer, Hesiod, and the old heroin 
world. He is now settled at Munich. 
The {Huntings of Cornelius, in the Ghjp* 
tothcca above-mentioned, ibnn some of 
the grandest monuments of the fine arts 
of the* present age. . • 

Cornft ; a ’wind instrument, now hrtt 
little known, having, more than a century 
since, given place to the hautboy. Then* 
w r ere three kinds of cornels — tin* treble, 
the tenor und the lines. The tn*bk* and 
tenOr cornets wen* simple curvilmeai 
tubes, about three feet in length, gradually 
increasing in diameter from* the mouth- 
piece towards the lower end. The bns- 
cornet was a serpentine tube, four or five 
feet long, and increasing in diameter m 
the same mail net. 

Cor.nft, in inihtniy language, j*« the 
third officer in a company’, in England and 
the F. Stales. He beats the colors of the 
troop. In the Prussian army, the name 
rnmd is abolished. 

( oKM Com * : horn of plenty*. (See 
. h htlous and Anutlthut.) 

Cornwall; a post-town ill Litchfield 
county, (\innecticiit, on the east side of 
the Hoii-utonie ; 10 miles \. \Y . Litchfield, 
3S W. llart foul, is \. \V. Now Ilmen 
A foreign m^siori school \\,i- established 
1 m i.* m 1H17, under the direetion Of the 
bmud ot commissioners for foieign mis-, 
sinus. The object ^f it is to educate hea- 
then children, -o that iliey may he quali- 
fied to instruct tlu*ir oyiintryinen in Chris- 
tianity and the arts of ei\ih/ed life. The 
number of pupils, in lr‘2*2, was 31; of 
whom ID wen* American Indians and !* 
fioin the inlands of the Pacific ocean. 

Coo w vLi., a maritime comity of Eiur- 
lartl, forming the eoudi- western e.\frr*mity 
ot Great Britain, is sunounded by the sea. 
except on the eastern side. Its superficial 
area has been found, by actual suney, to 
contain 7oH,lH4 -tatuteaen's,or 1 107 square 
mill-. It is dnided into !) bundled*, and 
2(M» jiaii-lu s. The geneial aspect of Corn- 
wall is very dre.’iry, a ridge of bleak am! 
rugged lulls stretching tluough its w’hole 
length. Comparatively little attention ,j> 
paid to agncultuie in Cornwall, und most of 
its operations an* still conducted in a very 
rude mauriei. Its pnncipal wealth is deriv- 
ed from its mines, of which, m cording to an 
accurate map made in IKK), it appears that 
there we.e then 45 of ropjM'r, 2H of tin,jH 
of copper and tin, 2 of, lead, 1 qf l<»nd and 
silver, 1 of -copper and silver, 1 of silver, 1 
of copper ami cobalt,! of tin und cobalt, 
and l of antimony. Rome mines of man- 
ganese have been opened since that time. 
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Of the minerals of this county, which are, 
numerous, one, of the. most interesting is 
the wm|>-rock, particularly used in the 
manufacture of |K)rccIain. The china- 
hioue. which is raised in great quantities 
jiear St. Yustell, forms a princifial nigredi- 
<*Ht in I lie Staffordshire potteries. A great 
variety of fish frequent the coasts of this 

* < unity : hy far the most important of these 
«rn* the pilchards, in the fishery of which 
'& great capital is employed. Cornwall 1 
-•an heart of hut few manufactures, eAept 
the preparation of its metals. Antiqul- 
-u*s, generally supposed to he Druidical, 
abound. This county sends 42 inctti- 
hers to parliament. Population, 202,000. 
The Sejlly islands lie about 9 league's YV. 
hy S. of the Lund’s End, and are supposed 
to hate hoen formerly connected with 
Cornwall. The intermediate and sm- 

< minding rocks are innumeiahle. 

1 (>ok\w4lms, Charley marquis of, wa- 
J»orn in 1/08, and reeei\ed his education 
a! Eton, and at St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge. Devoting I mnself to the profe— ion 
of arms, lie was appointed aide-de-camp 
*o tl»' kinlj in 170.% and colonel of Amt 
a 1700, and, atlei pas-mg through all the 
* nnoi is promotions, lie obtained tin* rank 
of genoial. lie lepivsented the horough fit 
Ky e in parliament until the death of his 
Mthei, in 17ti2, when he sm*ceedf*d to the 
aeerage. lie did not distinguish himself 
•n pqilinnieiif, eithei by the fieqiieney or 
he ( loquence of his spreefihs; and, in the 
mui-e of peers, he appears to ha\ «■ been 
’nvmuhle to the claims af the Ynicncan 
oiomes; notwithstanding winch, he ac- 
ep!ed a command in Ameiica,ni)d distm- 
&Mi-lied iftmself at the battle of Brandy - 
wine, in 3777, and at the Mein* ofCh.irl**— 
f «n, and was intuited with the &.o\**i’i- 
•ijent of South Caiolma. Yfn i obtaining 
bie victories of Camden and (hnltmd, he 
'mined the* plan of invading \ Pgimn, 
.vhicli failed; and he was nude planner 
with his whole army. He laid the blanu 
of this defeat oil mi* Hemy/Minton* wlio 
»iad not given him the succoi lie expected : 
and seveial pamphlet- weie published 

♦ H'fweeu th* :n, in which mi* lleniy blamed 
both the scheme ami its conduct. Soon 
jftri ins return to England, he was re- 
moved from his place of governor of tin* 
Tower of London, hut was reappointed in 
JI78I, and letniiied it until his <|fatU In 
tfSii, Inid (’oruwayis w T as sent out to In- 
dia, with Tlie double appointment of com- 
iiiander-in-cliief and govrinor-geneial ; 
,.nd not long after, the government of 
Beiig 1 declared war against the sultan of 
tilt* Mysore, tui an attack upon the lajuh 
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of Travancore, the ally of the English. 
The first campaign was indecisive; but in 
March, 1791, lord Cornwallis invaded the- 
Mysore, and, m the year after, tiesieged • 
the city of Seringapatain, and obliged tlie 
Multan, Tipyioo Sail), to sue for peace, and , 
to submit to such terms as he dictated. 
These wc*re, to give up a part of lus do- 
minions, to i>ay a large sum of money, 
With a pronrise of a more considerable 
portion of treasure ; and, as hostages for 
the performance • of this treaty, Tippoo 
intmstod two of Ins sons to die, can* of 
lord C-omwalhs. On the conclusion of 
this iniportant war, lord Cornwallis retuni- 
ed to England, and, in 17112, was created 
marquis, appointed master-general of the 
ordnance, and admitted a member of tin/ 
privy council. In 171)8, at the time of the 
ndiellion, la* was appointed lord-hcutenim 
of Ireland, which oftice he filled tuilil 
1801, conducting himself with great Jirm- 
nc<!s and judgnieut, united with a concili- 
atory disposition. In the same, yeai, he 
was sent to Fiance, Where he signed the 
peace of Amiens. In 1804, on the recull 
of the marquis of Wellesley, lie was again 
appointed governor-general of India, and, 
the following xem, died at (Iha/epore, in 
the province «.f Benares. His peisomd 
chamber was amiable and ’’Mdssuniuig, 
and, if In- talent- w/iv not brilliant, his 
sound scnne, aided hy hi- laudable auihi- 
tioji and perscveiuncr, effected much. Ys 
a military man. lie wa- active and viinlant, 
alway.- giving Jus instruetions m |M*r<uii, 
and attending to tlie performance of them. 

Coro, or \'i xrz.r* i.a, a town m Vene- 
zuela, tlie capital of tin* province or dis- 
trict of Coio; 80 leagues \Y\ of (*aracas; 
Ion. 09° KV Y\ lat. 1 1° 24' population, 
10,000. It is situated on a dry, sandy 
plain, on an isthmus which separate- the 
lake of Mararayho from the Caribbean 
-ea. The -trret- an* ie»idur, hut the 
Iiou-c- an* mean. The poit is indiftexvnt, 
and the coinnicice of the town is incun- 
Mdemble. 

( ’o imi.i, \k\ (m Latin, coroU(trium); a 
conclusion from premises, or from a piop- 
n&ition deinon-liated. Formerly, if was 
used to signify a surplus. 

C(>Rini%M)EL, (*0AST OK ( DMttiiUW - 

duU couutiy of millet); the ea-tcni coast 
of Jlindoslan, along the Carnatic , so rail- 
ed, extending from cape Calymere, lut. 
llF 20', to the mouth of the Kistnah, lat. 
J5° 4a' N. ; length alwiuf tfoO miles. It 
contains many flourishing cities, but Co- 
linga is the only one which affords a bar-' 
l)or. Madias i- tie* English provincial city. 
From the beginning, of OcIuIht until 
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April, north winds blow along the shore, 
and, during the first three months, \vith 
such vehemence, that navigation, during 
Ibis period, is a t*r\ dangerous. ' Tills is 
called die north-east monsoon. ’ In the 
middle of April, the south winds begin, 
which last until the month of October. 
During tin* time, vessels can approach die 
coast vvijth safety. The wind, during the 
day, is ofleii glowing hot, but, in the night, 
lvcoine* cool again. The sandy soil of 
the w hole coast is not favorable for. the 
cultivation of nee ; but cotton is produced 
hi irrcat quantity, and, m its raw a* well 
.is its manufactured state, is the source of 
wealth to the industrious inhabitants. 

Go no* : a fortress m the Morea, 174 
k agues S. W, Trijxdizza, and 4i E. of 
Modnn, on the eastern shore of the gulf 
.»f*Modoti: situate< I on a mountain; Jat.df>° 
47 »r N.; Ion. 21 0 56' ST £.; population, 
.VKX). 

Go ro nation ; a solemn inauguration of 
a monarch, with religious ceremonies, 
which, m anciciif times, when the right 
of biiceesMoii to the throne was more un- 
certain or disputed than at preset^, or 
when the nght to govern could not he 
obtained without undertaking certain for- 
mal obligations, was deemed more neces- 
sary than hi mudei I* times. This act is 
not considered as Accessary thi establish- 
ing the nglits and obligations of lulers 
vind subjects ; hut it is very proper a* a 
’i lean* of reminding both parties, in a sol- 
emn way , n| the natuie of their duties. 
Th** essential parts of the coionation are, 
first, the oath winch the inonareh takes, 
that lie will gov* m ju*tl\, wdl always 
oiisult the real welline of Ins jH*ople, and 
will conscientiously observe the funda- 
mental law* of the stat* ; and, secondly, 
tnc placing of the ci own upon bis bead 
with religious solemnities (prater and 
.uioiiiting). In England, kings hav* hern 
anoint***! pud erowned m Westminster 
abbey, even t«» tin* latest tunes, w r itb great 
splendor, and the observance of an<‘ient 
feudal customs, many of which art* very 
smguloi. So also m France, where the 
church of rhe archbishop of lthcmis bus 
from ancient tunes <»n joyed the privilege of 
the celebration of tins ceremony. ( Histoirt 
d\ i Saw tie Charles X, by F. M. M iel, Pans, 
IK!5.) Splendid engravings of the eoio- 
nations, l»oth of king George IV of Great 
Britain, and of king Diaries X of France, 
have, made their appearance.* The com- 

* T|io English king at arms, Georg* 1 Na\ lo< , luis 

nut Jetted v i he hihtors of the coronation of (ieorge 
3V, m a wo rx of iC<f pages, with 70 copperplates, 


nution oatli of CharlcBX ran thus;— * u In 
the presence of God, 1 promise tny people . 
to 'defend and honor (de maintenir et (Pho- 
norer) our holy religion, us it becomes the 
most Christian king and the eldest son of 
the church ; to cause justice to Ik* done to* 
all niy subjects ; finally, to govern in con- 
formity to the lavta of the kingdom, and to 
the charter, which 1 swear tiuly to oh- * 
serve ; so help me God and his holy gos- 
pel.” The, coronation oath of the king of 
England is prescribed by 1 William and « 
Mary, c. f>, modified by 5 Anno, c. 8 and 
40 George 1 1 1, c. (17 : — “ 4 1 solemnly jirom- 
isr and swear to govem the people of this 
Fnited Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and the dominions thereto belong- * 
ing, according to the Marines in parliament 
agreed on, and the laws and customs «f 
the same; to the utmost of mv power to 
maintain tin* laws of God, the true profes- 
sion of the gospel, and the Protestant re- 
formed religion established by the law ; to 
preserve unto the bishops uiiil the clergy 
of this realm, ami the chinches committee! 
to their charge, all such rights and pnvi- 
leges as by law do or shall appertain unto 
them or any of them. 1 Attei tins, the 
king or queen, laying Ins or her hand upon 
the holy Gospels, shall say, ‘The things 
which 1 have before promised, I Will pei- 
foim and keep; so help me God;’ and 
then shall kiss the Iwnk.” 'Hie coronation 
of the German emperor, by the pope, in 
former times, was the source of much 
disorder, as the emperor wits generally 
obliged to go In Home with an army 
IS a| mi Icon frowned lihnself, and then put 
the crown on the head of ins pife Jose- 
phine. 

Goronkr; an officer in England and 
some of the V. States', the chief part of 
whose duty is to niqune into the rails* 
of the death of persons killed, or dying 
suddenly. In England, he piquues ’also 
into the cause of death of persons dying m 
jirison. Ills examination is made, m all 
eases, with the aid of a jury, in sight of 
the body,uud at tin* place where the deal h ' 
hapj)em*d. In England, ill** coroner lias 
als*) to inquire concerning shipwreck**, and 
certify, in any particulai cane, whet hen lien 
be an actual wreck or not, and who is in 
jKissession of the goods ; also to inquire 
eon**erning treasure trove ; that is, gold or 
silver; W'lnch apjieurs, when found, to hav,c 
lH*t*n |>uq>oscly hidden, and remains un- 
claimed. / Such treasure, in England,’ bt*- 

prire 25 guinea-*,— -the first official desci ipuoti of 
th< ceremony in Kngkuid, wire the nmmnt of the 
coronation of James 11, by Sandler*!, in lf»87. 
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longs to thr king. The coroner, in that 
country, is also the sheriff’s substitute; 
* and, wlioii an' exception can he taken to 
the sheriff, for partiality, process is award- 
ed to the coroner. In those of the II. 
States where there arc coroners, their 
principal duty is to inquire into the causes 
of \iolent or extraordinary death. In 
•< 'Onnccticut, the duty is perf brined by a 
justice of the peace or a constable. 

Coronet; an inferior crown, belonging 
to the English nobility. The coroner of 
®an English duke is adorned with straw- 
lM‘i*ry leaves ; tliat of a marquis lias leaves, 
with pearls interposed; tliat of an t&rl 
raws the pearls above the leuves; that of 
.1 viscount is surrounded with jM*arls pnly # ; 
that of a liaron hits only four i>carls. 

< 'grporaij. This word is written in tin* 
same, or m a similar, maimer in many 
• ’ctiiguuges, and, at first sight, would seein. 
io bo (ienved from corps (body) ; but it 
originates, in fact, from the French rqjio- 
r<U and the Italian caporalc , winch ure do- 
med from capo, the Italian form of tin* 
Latnf rapid (the ‘head). The change of 
die first syllable, cn, into cor , is of muVli 
antiquity. I)u Fresno uses the Low Latin 
term corporate. From this author it ap- 
pears, that corporal formeily signified a 
Mipenor commander; hut, like captain and 
many other words, it lias sunlf in it* 
dignity. V corporal qj now a tank and 
file maul with su|x*rior pay to that of 
common soldiers, and # wjth nominal rank 
irutei a sergeant. He has charge of one 
of the squads of the cnmiftiiiy, places and 
n liovctf sentinels, & c. E\oiy company 
u the English semee lias thtCe or four 
■orporals/ In annies in which priwites 
■nay advance to the highest ranks, as m 
France, Prussia, &<‘k gieat care is taken 
;n selecting coi ponds. In fact, they are 
tfiiceis of much importance, associating, 
is they do, with the puvates, o\ei whom 
•heir superiority of nm^gnes them much 
influence. The foelmjpif military honor, 
good morals, and emulation. in the *dis- 
•liurgo of duty, are, in a great degree, to 
' hi infused into tin* mass by means of the 
corporals. — \ corporal of a man of war 
»s an officer who has the charge of setting 
,md relieving the watches and sentries, 
and who sees that the soldiers and sail- 
ors keep their arms neat and clean: he. 
teaches them how to use their arjns, and 
tius^i mate under hiiy. 

Corporation. A corporation is a po- 
litical or civil institution, comprehending 
one or more persons, by whom it is con- 
ducted according to tin* laws of its con- 
stitution. It is a comentionul and artifi- 


cial organ, of, an integral or individual 
character, whether it embraces one or - 
more members, atid is invested with cer- 
tain powers and rights, varying according 
to 'the objects of its establishment. * Its 
acts, when done in pursuance of its 
powers, arc considered those of the body, 
or organ, and Aot those of the iriemlier or 
members comfiosing the corporation. In 
respect to the numlier of members, cor- 
porations ure divided into sole, consisting 
of one person, and aggregate*, consisting 
of more than one. A corporation does 
not lose identity by a change of its 
me in tiers. Hence die maxim, in the 

English law, that the king never dies ; for 
the regal power is considered to he invested 
in a sole corporation, which continues die 
same, though the mdividuid corporator 
may die. The whole political system Ss 
made up of a concatenation of various 
corporations, political, cnil, religious, social 
and economical. A nation itself is the great 
corporation, comprehending all the others, ‘ 
the powers of which are exerted ( iu legis- 
Jati\e, executive and judicial acts, which, 
w heiy ontined within tlnwopc, and done 
according to the forms, prescribed by die 
constitution, an* considered to be the acts 
of the nation, and not merely those of the 
official organs. Cor) Miration- an* also 

cithci local or at lnrg/. A nation, *tate, 
cornu town oi paiish, i* a local coipora- 
tion; stage-coach oi mitigation compa- 
nies, charitable and many other associa- 
tions, urn} bo nl large and transitory , that 
is, not icstrieted as t«v the n*Mdence of their 
member*, or tin* place at w Inch \heir af- 
fairs are to be conducted ; but, whether 
local or ambulatory, their object*, powers 
and firms of prooi odnig must Ik* defined, 
for by these the metaphysical abstract 
entity, calk'd a corporation, subsets; and 
tin* persons by whom this artificial con- 
\entiomd engine i- operated cease to.act 
as corporators the moment theytpuss l»e- 
yond the limits of die objects and powers 
of the institution. Coq Mirations an* cre- 
ated cithei by presciiptam or charter, hut 
most commonly by the lattei. The Eiur- 
hsfl go\ eminent, and, indeed, most of dm 
other governments of Europe, are coi po- 
sitions hy prescription. All die Vnieiicnn 
go\ eminent* are corporations created by 
charters, \iz. their constitutions. So pri- 
vate corporations may be established in 
either of these way s, and, whether by one 
or the other, they deme their powers and 
franchises, either directly or indirectly, 
from da* sovereign power of the state. 
The improvements, among the nuldenis, 
in civ ll liberty, arts and commerce, took 
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their rise in private corporations. In the 
first volume of RolwrtHonV Charles V 
’will be found a very good historical view 
of the manner in winch municipal corpo- 
rations and coirnminities contributed to the 
avnehoration of the condition of the great 
mass of tii«* population m the western 
part of Kurojie. Tlie several govern- 
* Tfients, established after tlie dissolution of 
the Roman empire, had degenerated into 
a system of oppression, and the greats 
, ;ki«I\ of the people wen* n»diieotl to a 
state of actual son itude : and the condition 
of those dignified with tin* name of free- 
neii was little preferable to that of tlie 
others. Nor wis this oppn*ssion confined 
*o the )N*ople inhabiting the rountn. 

« 'ines and villages found it necessary io 
..r knowledge dependence on some pow- 
'tful lord, on whom the) relied for protec- 
tion. Tin* inhabitants could not dispose 
*f the effects acquired by then own in- 
lustn , either, during Ido, by deed, or, at 
*heir decease, by will. They had no 
“lifht to appoint guardians to then clnl- 
tren, and were hint permitted t*» marry 
without purch^ing tin* consent of tin'll 
superior lend, if the) once commenced 
i suit m the lord's court, they dm s| not 
terminate it by compromise, because this 
would deproe the lonl of tin* perquisites 
duo to him on p^mg sentence. Sei vi- 
ces of various kinds, no le^s disgi, ireful 
than oppressive, were exacted from them 
without niei cy c»r model atioi^. The cities 
d* Italy, being situated at a distance from 
their ( iei man superior*. whereby the ties 
of subjection were weakened, found it 
••oruparumoJ) e*'i*v to extricate tlietusrlve- 
from their political and rommncial tliral- 
dom : and they weie stimulated to tlie at-’ 
Tempt by the excitement, lcvual of trade, 
'uid inlliix of wealth, occasioned by the 
'•rusiules. The spmt which animated the 
Italian nti<s spiead itself into <J» iniany 
wild riance. wlierc the dilapidation and 
exhaustion ol the wealth of the sovereigns 
and xiobli s, orra-ioiied by tin* legated 
and obstinate jn operation of these relig- 
ious- wfar*, put it in tlm power of the 
town-’ to < xtoit, oi to pmcha-e at a low 
rate, exemption from many species of 
military oppression, se; \ itude and niern- 
Jcss exaction. In *ome stipulated com- 
position, 'the sovereign oi haron granted 
••barters of commmuty (see (\ 'ommunilg ), 
guarantying certain pimlete- m legard’to 
jiersonul liberty, municipal government 
and judicial administration. These cliar- 
fc+s. thougli oil a limited scale, were 
**qui\a{**iit, in character, to what aie called 
•MWfrV ut*ons in theC. States; and the term 


is still retained, on the. continent of Eu- 
rope, in the same application : thus the • 
limitations to which the HourlKms sub 4 
nutted, when restored to the tin one of 
France, an* called the chnrhr. \s tin 
most important immunities and privilege- 
granted in thew* charters wen*, in effect, 
limitations of the legislative* and execu- 
tive power of the, sovereigns, they would- 
very naturally attempt to retract them, 
when a favorable opportunity offered , and 
tin# they did, and sometimes with sm - 
cess: but the corporations bad one great# 
advantage*, in resisting thnje encroach- 
ments, m consequence of the stmgglc^ 
between the sovereigns and nobles; fni 
tlie ^ree cities being very useful alhe- r** 
either side m these contests, won* treated 
with greater forbearance, m> that the gen- 
eral tendency was to the enlarge mein and 
establishment' of the rights and privilege- 
of the citi/en, and the lestmint and leg 
illation of the power of tlie sovereign 
Tins voluntarv association of small com- 
munities, which proved so powerful an 
engine in tearing die juescnt political 
fabrics in Christendom, is nn io*s ofti- 
eient as an engine of political levolutm*. 
and demolition ; and it may lie usi n 
with equal sneer-- for the best or tlA 
most pernicious purposes, as every at;* 
and cofndrv lias frequent npponuiniy o: 
witnessing. Charter*, rd mcorporatiori 
tor mere eeoiionucal pm poses. a* fin 
construction of mads and canals, and 
rallying on of hauling, insurance, manii- 
factmcs, &c., a*e more frequent in the 1 . 
States than in any other country. Cm , 
pomtiuiirf arc erected for undertaking 
whieii are, m England, conducted by 
joint stock eomparues; and, in some oj 
tile states, the chara* tei of these hodic - 
hn* Ih’ch modified by the laws, vvhete 
then nh|rrt is the conducting of some 
blanch of industry, so as to render them 
cithe r limited or Jdisolute copartneishqs-. 
ill lospoct to the “lit liability oflbe indi- 
vidual ineinliers for tin* engagements ol 
the rftiiipanv, fliotiffh they still ictaiii the- 
character of coipomiions, m respect to 
the capacity to conduct business not witl>- 
.* funding tin* ih*ceaw* of any mcmheis. 
which, inoidiuary copartnerships, usually 
effects a dissolution. ■ 

Corporation v\i> Tkvi Ac ts. The 
corponifion ac.t, passed in the lltfb 
Charles II, 10G1, prevented any p«*i*nn 
from being legally ejected w/*aiiv office 
be longing to the gov eriunc*iit of any city 
or corporation in England, unless lie bad. 
w’ltlnn the twelvemonth pi eroding, receiv- 
ed the sacrament of the* LoidV supjier, iw - 
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cording to the rites' of the church of 
England ; and enjoined him to take the 
•oaths of allegiance and supremacy when 
he took tin* oath of office. The test act, 
25 Charles II, 167**1, required all officers, 
< ivil and militaiy, to take the oaths, and 
iftako the declaration against transulmtan* 
tuition, hi tlic courts of king’s touch or 
I'hanceiy, within six months alter their 
admission; and also, within the same 
tune, to receive the sacrament of the 
Lords supper, according to the usage.of 
jt I n* church of England, in snmfr public 
church. The corponitiou qet was princi- 
pally directed* against Protestant noncon- 
formists; the test net against tyomun 
< -atlwilies. In tlie year 182H, they were 
both atohshed. 

(’orposaxt, or Corpo Santo ( Italian , 
holy body) ; the electric ilainc which 
sometimes appears on the tops of tlie 
masts of vessels, and is aho called Castor 
and Pollux and St. Elmo's firv. 

Corps (French for both/) ; a word often 
used in military language, many of the 
tenns of which are derived from the 
French, thn; having lH»gun the* oigaiiizQ- 
uon of annics on the system which now 
prevails. Tin* term is applied to various 
kinds of divisions of troops. — Corps tPar- 
tna is one of the largest divisions of an 
army (the (lennan Ha rrsahttu ihyig ). — 
Corps dt garth ; a post occupied by a body 
of men on watch; also the body which 
occupies it. — Corps de resern ; a body of 
troops kept out of the action, with a view 
of bring brought forward, if the troops 
previously engaged are beaten, or cannot 
follow up their victory, or an* disorganiz- 
ed. — Corps I'olant (a living body ) is a body 
intended for rapid movements. It is al- 
ways rather small.— -Corps di hath ill v i-. 
the main tody of air army, drawn up foi 
battle between the wings. 

Coupvi.i.Ni i’ ; the state of the human 
body, when loaded with an excessive 
quantity oftlesh ami fat.* The llesh tern is 
the muscular system ; and, li* extent tojnc 
limited by tlie form of the particular inns- 
cular parts, its quantity can neither exceed 
nor fall below a curtain bulk. The fal is 
much less limited, and the production and 
deposition of it is confined to no siieh 
definite form. The formation oi the 
muscular fibre}-, or the change of blood 
into flesh, takes place m the capillary sys- 
tem* formed by the minutest portions!* of 
tiic arteries at theii* termination in the 
muscles. (Concerning the production of 
far, see Fat) If blood is copiously fur- 
nished with nutritive matter, it is convert- 
ed readily to muscular fibres and fat. 


The secretion of fat depends, in a certain 
degree, on the state of the health. Chil- 
dren and females have a larger [proportion 
of it than adult men. It is promoted by 
rieh diet, a good digestion, chrporeal inac- 
tivity, tranquillity of mind, &c. There is, 
however, a certain diseased stgte of the 
system, which, independently of all these 
influences, will increase the production 
and deposition of fat. We see young 
yeopje and men, even such a# are intelli- 
gent, and continually engaged in active 
business, veiy corpulent. The enormous 
corpulence of many nicy appears to 
I war no proportion to their food, and is 
evidently a disease, as many other secre- 
tions, in tho body#; lor example, the prep- 
aration and secretion of the bile, saliva, 
&c., are augmented by disease. Sandiford 
mentions an unborn child, in which he 
observed a monstrous mass of fat. Tuff 
puis saw a toy five years old, who 
weighed 150 pounds. lWthofiui makes 
mention of a girl, aged eleven years, 
who weighed above 200 pounds. In the 
Philosophical Tran Nidi <iiis, mention is 
made of an Enylishman, named Bright , 
who weighed pounds’. Daniel Lam- 
Ipert, of Leicester, in EnglaiuL was, proto 
ablv, the heavest man on record. lie 
weighed 752 pounds. A Canadian, named 
Maillot, who exhibited himself m Boston, 
m 1820, weighed 010 pounds. Corpulency 
is often only the repletion of tlie cells of 
tin* cellular membrane witli watery, gase- 
ous and vaporized matter, arising from a 
marked tendency to disease, nijd often the 
Commencement of actual dropsy. Moder- 
ate corpulence (embonpoint, in French) is. 
consistent with health, and is not opposed 
to beauty, a< it pi events angularity and 
unevenness m the surface of the body, 
and gives the parts rotundity. For this 
reason, moderately corpulent women and 
men pieserve a beautiful and youthful 
appearance longci than lean persons. But 
if corpulence is excessive, it 4ieeoines 
troublesome, and, at length, dangerous. 
Water sbonlil then be drank instead of 
wine; milk, beer and brundy slionld to 
aveyded ; active bodily exercise should be 
taken, ami employ mont provided for the 
mind. Anxiety soon takes, off superfluous 
fat, though grief sometimes produces it. 
In what cases medicine is to he resorted 
to, and what kinds should hi* used, must 
he left to tlie judgment of physicians. 
People sometimes resort to violent and 
injurious means to nd themselves of su- 
perfluous Utah. Madame Hticli, the host 
actress in the theatre a< Berlin, look poi- 
son to reduce her pert-on to fluff right 
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dimensions for performing Sliakspeare’s 
Juliet, and succeeded,' though at the cx- 
j»ense of her health. Instances of lean- 
ness as remarkable as those of (corpu- 
lence are by no means rare. In IK 10, a 
' native of Vermont exhibited himself m 
'the U. fltates. He called himself the 
living skeleton. IIis legs and arms wen* 
almost entirely deprived of flesh. The 
man wits about 45 years old, and weight'd 
GO pounds. . . \ 

CiiRpr* Ohristi, or corfMS Domini Jcsu 
r f 7 irw/i, means the consecrated host at the 
lord's supper, which, according to the 
doctrines of the Catholic church, is 
< hanged, by the act of consecration, into 
the real Iwxlv of Jesus tin* Savior. This 
doctrine, winch was prevalent even m 
die 12th century, eaused the adoration of 
me consoenitwl host, which, as it was 
tfiought, should be worshiped the true 
body of Jesus. On that account, the jh*o- 
ple in the Catholic churches fall iijkui 
their knees whenever the priest raises the 
host; and throughout all countries in 
which the Catho|ic religion L the only one 
toleratei 1, as Spain. Port u gill, Italy, \ e.. 
the viaticum (the. name of the h(M t whcn 
earned to tlu* house of a **K*k or dying 
-nan. that he may jiartake of it pnvatclv ) 
is saluted with the same marks of ad* na- 
tion hy ev‘Ty one who sees the priest p;m s 
with it, or who hefrs tlie hell or the* Iniys 
of the choir, w T hen they go by. All who 
are riding dismount or leave their car- 
nages to exhibit this mark of psjiect. 
All business, conversation and amusement 
; s interrupted until the rutin inn La* pri>s*'<l. 
The f'atholie church has oniauicd. for 
tno consecrated host, a particular festival, 
'•ailed the* <-01711/* ('hristi Jtast. It owes 
its origin to the vision of a nun of Liege, 
named Juliana, in PJ*‘l(), who, while look- 
ing at the full moon, saw a gap m ii' o;h, 
and, hy a peculiar revelation trim 1 heaven, 
learned that the moon repres* pied the 
Christiuii church, and the gap, tlie want 
of a e<*t2ain f**stival — that of the adora- 
tion of tl a body of I'lu is; m the conse- 
crated host — which sh* wa*- to begin to 
celebrate and announce to die world 1 < hi 

this account, the archdeacon James went 
to .Liege (the same who afterwards bo- 
<*ame pojic under tli* title of Urban If \ 
j n order to ordaiit such a festival* and 
\ wan confirmed in his purpose hv « 

• miracle. Fn 12G4. while a finest sit Hot- 
H**ua, who did not believe m the change 
of the bread into tie lm*|y of ( hris!, 
•was going through the ceremony of 
the bcn«'di<*iion m ius pnsince, drop" 
of blofcd fi ll upon his surplice. ;.nd whop 
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he endeavored to conceal them in the 
folds of his garment, formed bloody im- 
ages of the host. The bloody surplice U „ 
still shown as a relic at Civil ft VeccJna 
This cireUmstunoe forms tin* subject of 
one of die, beautiful pictures of Kaphncl, 
in the Stanzt di Rafaello. Urban IV pul* 
hsbed, in the same year, ahull, in which 
he apfKiintcd the Thursday of the week 
after Pentecost for the celebration of tin* 
corpus ChriMi festival throughout Chris- 
tendom, and promised absolution tor n 
pet-jod of from 40 to 100 days to the pen*- 
t**nt who took part m ji. Since then, tin- 
festival has been kept iis one of the great- 
est of the Catholic church. Sfilendid 
processions form an css**ntial part of it 
The children belonging to flic choir, with 
flags, and the priests with lighted tapers, 
move through the streets in front of flu 
priest, who caines the host jn a precious 
box, where it can lx* seen, under a canopy 
held by four lax men of rank. A crowd 
of the common people closes the proces- 
sion, In Spain, it is* customary for pcopjf 
of distinction to rend their children, 
dressed as angels, to join tin* procession 
th* iMleicnt frateniities e.urv then patrol, 
saints, carved out of wood and higlih 
adom**d, before th** host : asfoiiishiiicm 
and awe are produced, as \vc*ll as trclingi 
of devotion, by th«* splendor and nmgn/fi- 
c* ncr* of th** procession, hy the hrilliaiiT 
ap|N*anuieeof the streamer*, hy the cloud- 
of smoke from the mis-is. and the solemn 
sound of the music. The festival is alv 
a general bob day, in which bullfights 
games daiuvs'and other amusements arc 
not wantuig. In Sicily, all th*» freedom 
of a masquerade is allowed, and passage- 
from Scripture history an* n*piesented li- 
the streets. Th* whole people ;ue in . 
state of ( viteinent. *The festival is k< p! 
xvitli more simplicity and dignity by tin 
(Jen nan Oithnliea In Protestant coun- 
tries, they men*!) go roimil to the church* - 
in procession**, and celebrate th«*ir vvniship 
w if h peculiar solemnities, Sacrament. 

s I)»i.i«Tf (literally, the kudu 
t.f iht trim' or ojfcnn ) It a figurative 
expression, used to ijenqti* those externa' 
marks, fact** or circumstances which ac- 
company a crime, and without the proof 
of which the crime is not suppose*! to 1 m* 
established. Wd have no correspond**?': 
expo*-- ion in Cnglish, and the preceding 
exftositl >n is peculiar to the <*ivd law of 
continental Kurope. . We sh*v Id Ni\,tha r 
certain proofs are indispensable to eatab- 
le h a crime, and that* unless they exist, 
th* p* is no legal ground to convict the 
pipy ; so that c6r\rus delicti is equivalent 
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lo the proofs’ essential to establish a crime. 
The following observations Jiavc reference 
.to the jurisprudence of Oermany. The 
marks of guilt, which constitute the corpus ' 
delicti, are, in many case^ perceptible in 
the traces remaining (facta nmnanentia ) ; 
for instance, the wounds inflicted upon a 
miiim; a lampoon. posted up; written or 
printed words; counterfeit writings: in 
other cases, such traees exist only in the 
memory (facia tra rise uni in) ; as words 
merely spoken, &c. \ eriminal trial must 

always rest upon a corpus delicti clearly 
substantiated. Unless the death of a mail 
i— full} prmed, and shown tp have been 
occasioned by the cooperation of another, 
no sentence of homicide can be passed. 
\n inspection of the body, m case of mur- 
der, or the statement of the injured part}, 
m less heinous offences, confirmed willi 
rui oath, &c., is, accordingl} , the first con- 
dition of a criminal process. Kntire de- 
ficiencv of the corpus delicti can l>e sup- 
phed by no confession ; and the laMer 
remains without any effect, as, tor in- 
stance, if a person should an use* himself 
of Inning stolen something from anothei, 
or of having* killed some one, and no per- 
son could he found from whom such thing 
had been stolen, or who had been killed. 
In the cases where the corpus dclvti can- 
not he discovered by mean- of immediate 
examination, because the d<M*i h.is de- 
stro}ed all naces of it (h»r instance, hv a 
lotal burning of the corpse of a inurdoi- 
**d person), other cncurnsiaiires must In.' 
-ought for, which can afford certain proof 
of the crime; and without "them pum^li- 
menl cannot he legally pronounced by the 
court. It must further be ascertained, m 
,i case of niurdei, that death lias ensiled 
in consequence of the wound ; or, lather, 
that the wound infilled was. ill itself, a 
si i Hie lent cause foi die death. Ju this 
respect, the courts m (Jerinaiiy often go 
( too liir, by seeking tin tin* most remote 
possibility*, by which die corpus delicti may 
be leaden'd uncertain. In trie famous 
tnul of Funk, in Cologne, it ivas one of 
the gieatest faults, that the corpus delicti 
•tin 1 wounds in the head of die dead man, 
f Vine'll) laid not been examined with suf- 
ficient medical accuracy, and that there 
was a search lbr a murdeiei befoie the 
murder w'as ascertained. It lias hap- 
pened more than once that a person has 
been executed as a murderer of a missfng 
person, wh% after sqjno time, has reap- 
peared. No reliance* oughl, in most cases, 
fa be ]»laced upon the circumstance, that 
several persons pretend to have seen the 
corpse of the uidividual Indie ved to have 


been 'murdered, until the corpse has 
actually been discovered, or until infal- 
lible evidence of the murder lias l*ecn 
adduced. In crimes which leave no 
traces, the whole possible proof rests on 
witnesses and confbsaipns. Even a con - 
fession of guilt by an accused party musl 
# Im! supjKirted by other circumstances ; c. g., 
actions which have l*een observed l*y 
other persons, anil which have a bearing 

die crime, and render it probable. In 
the mv cstigaticOi of the* corpus delicti, jn a 
great many cases, the science of medicine 
must assist the law. Nevertheless, groat 
uncertainly often remains, after al| the aid 
winch cni) he thus attained; for instance, 
in poisonings, and in cases where the 
|M>inl in question is, whether an infant w&i 
horn alive or not. Frequently, questions 
are projiosed to the physicians, wluc^ 
they cannot answer at all. In sueh casesi 
nothing is required of theifi hut the deeJa- 
rition.tliat nothing can he stud* with cer- 
tawity. It i** a verj jni]Hirr;uit question, 
wlieilier preference ought to Is* given to 
the ti-fimon} of the phyonan who has 
attended the deceased till hi* death, or to 
tin 1 o|nmon of the pliy-man of the court 
.it the otliciul examination * In a famous 
case, in (Jerr* my, the inquest found 
trices of poisoning by aisenic, 1. High no* 
the ur-enio itself, whilst the physi. .an 
atreiiihug during the lftst illness of the 
deeeased asset fed that no s}inptom o l 
poisoning had shown itselfj and that til** 
t disease had taken its natural course. lr 
another ease, the ph}sician declared tliar 
tie* deceased had died of the lock-jaw. 
occasioned h} a wound, whilst the legal 
examine] s imuntaim*<l tli.ii the wound had 
been without influence upon his death. 

(’oners Ji ris (body of law) ls a name 
given to the Justinian code and collec- 
tions, in the J 2th century, when the sep- 
al ate portions began to l>e considered a* 
one whole. I’nilei tins name are included 
the l\indcrts, m three parts; tin* fourth 
part, containing the nine first hooks of th** 
( ’ode ; the fifth part, called the Volume, 
containing the Institutes, the Novels, < » 
Authentic-’, hi nine subdivisions or colla- 
lions ; m addition to which, the collections 
of feudal laws, and the modem imperial 
edicts, forming a tenth collation, and th* 
three reman ling hooks of the code, aw 

* In many p.u t- <». ( ionium \ , a phi mcuui. in tn** 
emplov of ilic government. i> .lUiUiitd to ejeta d»- 
trm win* mis that proper hcdlth icgul ilioiis <ue 
obsei veil, makes report- i exporting births, death-, 
Aie., inquires into the causes of deaths which are dt 
tended with suspicious cir< umstanees, and is, a 
ofino, the mediccU adv iser of the judicial ctftns 
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roraiinsed in the Carpus Juris . Some' “Rome, finished life education at Naples, 
scholars have attempt'd to add the later . under tlie care of the celebrated abhe 
edicts of the 'Romano-German emperors, Genovew, and afterwards devoted himself . 
as ail eleventh collation. Tins, however, to the study of the ancient languages and ‘ 
is not acknowledged, and the Carpi* Juris botany, at Koine. At the age of 27, he 
civilis lias been, since the time ol Accur- returned to his native land, with his friend, , 
sius, considered as completed. Those the duke of Lafoens, ' Correa was now 
parts, e\en of the Justinian collection of actively engaged in the establishment 
laws, which were brought by the early* of tlie royal academy of sciences at Lis- 
commentators within the circle of 'their bon, of which the duke of Lufoens was 
critical examinations, have not acquire^, the founder, and the celebrated Pombul 
in the European courts of judicature, any the patron. The former was appointed 
legal authority, although they have been pifwdent of the academy, and Correa 
since receiv'd into the entire collection of standing secretary. Both acted in concert, 
the Roman law. With the canonical or and their exertions established a cabinet 
papal laws, the same mode of proceeding of natural curiosities, a laboratory-, flee , 
has been adopted. V'rom the old resolves and particularly an important pnnting- 
of the councils, and the papal decrees, oilier, which they succeeded in freeing 
genuine and spurious, Gratinn, m the mid- from ;dl lcstraiuts of the press. Correa 
die of the 12tli century, coll cted his Con- pieparod, witli the assistance of the meni- 
tordantia disrordanhum Canon uni , aftei- tiers of tlie academy, a collection, of un- 
wan Is called \kv Dart turn. In the l.ltlt \m\Mwdih*'iun*'\\\*(monumaitosincdilo*s), 
century, a collection of still later papiil rclatipg to the history of his native com; 
decisions or decretals m fi\e hooks (com- try . In liis hotamcai researches, he jnw- 
piled by order of Gregory L\, by Ray- tignted the physiology of plants with dis 
mornl of lYniinJbrt, in 12H4). wa- added, tuiguished ability, (hit, U'liig cxpntifd to 
These decretals wen' considered a* slip- tin* dainrci ofliecomiiigavictimtoiiitol- 
plemenlnry and additional, and werc t there- eninre, he was obliged to fake a hasty 
fore described and cited hv the name of Le«i\ e of Portugal, lie \ i^it<*cl Pans in 
*rtra. Boniface V ill (12! allowed the !7H> .Here lie associated with Biouicm*- 
addition of a sixth .book. ( *lenient V add- net (<j. a.), .the naturalist, on the most inti 
ed tlie decree-, of tin i cclesuMical eoun- mate terms, After the death of Peter Ilf 
eil of Vienne (Rff II under tin name of of Portugal, Ins enemies lost their liiflu- 
flie Cl* iiuntims, < i tlie seventh hook of cnee, and he lctupicd to Portugal. Sub 
deentals wlneli **n)’>pleted the Corpus sequent!} , BroiHsonet, flying from the 
Juris CttHomn. altliougli p<»|w» John XXJI, reign of terror, arrived m Lisbon, when' 
about J-kJO. ana a learned individual, Ins eonnexion with Correa procured for 
alKiut 14 c k ‘. < olleeted further decretals of him a flaltenfig reeeption from the duke 
the popes, which wen* added a*- supple- of Lafoens. But the French emigrants 
merits, under the name of the It i tram- who could not forgive Brnussonet, for the 
srautts. The name of Corpus Juris has share winch lie Jiad taken in the first 
also been jnven to many otfiei codes and movements Of the French revolution, de- 
pnvate collections of laws. Theie is a lionnced him to the fiihunal of the inqm- 
Corp us Juris Gtmwmri rintupn. by Geoi- siiion as a Jacobin mid a freemason, and ( 
gnrli; a Cbrpus Juris Feudal is * and a Cot implicated even Ins fiieud Correa. Noth- 
pus Juris (jfrrnmnrij pubhri it pnvntu Jh- mg remained for Correa but to seek safety 
dii .fh'i v h\ Sonkenbenf : a Cot pus Juris in flight, Broiissonet had already dime. 
Militarise published at Leip-ie, A^e. An At till‘d tune, the duke of Lafoens kept him 
edition of the Corjtus Juris , winch may concealed several days in the royal lihra- 
com , **puinl to the improvements of tlie ly. Correa then went to London, w here 
age, and ilic progress of knowledge, Jias, mi Joseph Banks, president of tlie rcuyal 
for a long tune, been a desideratum. Late- society , received him under his protection, 
ly, a veiy convenient edition for ordinal y anil introduced him to the society, and he 
use has been undertaken by .1. L. \V. was eleeted a menilier. He enriched the 
Beck, of whioh two voliuneh have already memoirs of the society with dissertations 
appeared (Leii>sic). A complete critical on subjects of natural history. By the. 
edition has also lieen prepared by pro- • mtttpociuon of the count of Ianh^res, 
lessor Schrader, of Tubingen. minister of the Portuguese nupne, he was 

Correa .DE Seriu, Joseph Francis, apjHunted counsellor of legation to the 
a learned vforttiguese scholia, was bom embassy a! London. After the peace of 
at Serpa,nl tin? province of Alentcjo, in Amiens, Correa resigned this post, and re- 
1750. • lie commenced lus studies at sided 11 years at Pares where the institute 
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fleeted him a member. In lgl3, bis 'eci- 
1 eotific ztfd carried him to the U. States 
i of North America. While here, the gov- 
ernment of Portugal appointed him min- 
ister plenipotentiary to the U. Statesr 
• w Correction of the Press! As it is 
of much Importance for every one who 
appears in print to be able to correct the 
errors which occur in setting up the types, 

. we have thought that a short account of 
the diameters employed by printers' for 
this purpose might be acceptable to mqpy 
of our readers. The first impression taken 
from tire tyjjes is called a proof; and al- 
most always contains more <or fewer errors. 
If the person who corrects these (loos not 
understand the various signs used in cor- 
seting by the printers, he is very liable to 
iiave his meaning mistaken ; anil many of 
die errors which occur in book* are to Is? 
referred to this source. Of the printers’ 
signs, the most important are those which 
follow:* -When a wrong word or letter 
occurs, a mark is made through it, and 
the proper word *or letter written in the 
margin against the line in which the error 
occurs. If* a word or letter is omitted, u 
caret ( a\ is placed under the place where 
it should have stood, and the omission is 
written in the margin. If a siqiertluouH 
letter occurs, it is crossed out, and the 
character S) y signifying drfc, wnttmi in the 
margin. When? wojds an* miprojierly 
joined, a caret is written under tin* pfiice 
where the separation should be hmde, a.ii<l 
the character written^ ui the margift. 
Witcn syllables are improper!) siqiaratcd, 
they are joined by a horizontal jiarcntlic- 

«is; as,du ty. This parenthesis is to he 

made in Ifie margin, as well as at the 
' break. When woifls are transfiosed, they 1 
are to Jx; connected ly a curved line, as, 
not\is^ when set up for “ is not,” and the 

character tr. is to lie written in the j Mar- 
gin. When a letter is inverted, the mis- 
take ife pointed out b) such a character as 
9 jA the margin. When marks of punc- 
tuation are omitted, a caret is put where 
tlie mark should have been inserted, and 
the comma or period, &c., is placed m tlie 
margin, enclosed in a circle ; as, Q. If 
a mark of quotation has linen omitted, the 
caret is made as beforehand a diameter 
■ of this scat V/ or placed in the margin.* 
Words which are to lio printed in Italics 
are marked beneath witii a single line ; as, 
office: if in small capitals, with two lines; 


'**, k c.phais.'witBthree*^ 
as, James. > Wljere these .marks are used ^ 
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in correctiaH, the abbreviadons Rd^, small ‘ 
caps, and caps, should be written in the 
margin. Where a word printed in Italics ' 
is to be altered to Roman letters, a fine is 
• to be drawn under it, gigl the abbrevia- 
tion Rm. is to he written in tlie margin. ' 
Where, a corrector, after altering a word, * ■ 
Ganges his mind, and prefers to let it 
stand, dots are jdaced under it, and die 
word stet is written in the, margin. * When 
a hyphen is omitted, a caret is made under, 
tht* place where it should lie, mid such a ‘ 
character as this (-) placed' in the margin. * 
The omissiop of a dash is pointed out in 
tlie same way, only ihe enclosed line in 
the margin is mode a little longer. When ‘ 
a break is made, so as to produce a divi^- / 
ion into paragraphs, where this was not 
intended, the cud of the one Mid the begin- 
ning of the other paragraph are connected 
ly a curved line and the words 

no break are to be written in the margin. 
Where a new paragraph* is to Iwj made, n 
caret is inserted, and this mark H placed in 
the ifiargiu. Where blemishes, such as 
crooked lines, &c., appear, it is sufficient tef •' 
call tlie printer’s attention by u dash of 
jm*;i to the place. It is always to lie kept 
m mind, that the printer will not make any 
alteration in the ti \t, miless his attention 
is drawn to it ly cliaractcrs m the margin. 
Persons coi reefing tin* piw would do 
well M recollect, dial no couHdcrabk' 
amount of matter c(ju lie in ertyd into or 
taken from a page, without requijmg tiw ‘ 
whole page oft) pes to he deranged ; «nd, 
as tlu* length of the jiage is affected by the 
alteration, it must he adjusted at the ex-,, 
pi’iiM* of the next page, end so oil ; mi that 
all the following pages may lui\e to.tje 
disturbed. It is therefore very desirable, 
when an addition is made auftmntmgto 
more than a few letters, To strike out some- 
thing of about equal length in tlfc* vicinity i 
so, when an erasure of more than a few 
letters is made, it is desirable to introduce 
an addition, of about the same ambunt, 
ilf'iir the place where it occurs. 

In the early times of tlie art of printing, 
more attention was paid than at prestilt 
to the correction of the press, the booki 
then printed being eoinparnthcl) lew and. 
important, and superintended by learned 
men in their progress thrudgh the press ; 
while, in modem tunes, intitteniblo pub- ■ 
li cations of temjwirarv biteaw are sent' 
forth in great hofee. * So*i»fff the old t ^ 
presses are celebrated for : cprruTv ; 
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; ma$ ai& the woiks which have issued 
•' firorh .them,* therefore, arc held in high 
; .esteem ; e. g. die publications of the Aldus- 
i’^ea, the Stephenses, &<% It was not -un- 
* eonirpon in those times lot* the. proof-sheets 
, to be hung up in some public place, that* 
any body might have an opjiortuiirtyof 
detecting errors. From 'tins custom the. 

. proof-sheets arc still called, in German, 

, Jhishiingehogcn (sheets hung out). Some 
modem presses have hoen distinguished ; 
and, in the case of particular works, coif- 
gistmg wholly or ill part of tables of fig- 
ures or of arithmetical calculations, a re- 
ward 1ms been offered for even eiror dis- 
covered. In the preface to Vega’s loga- 
rithmic tables, two lou is d*ors are offered 
for every erratum detected* On the whole, 
however, more attention lias lieen paid, in 
modern times, to elegance than to correct- 
ness of execution. Some of the English 
newspapers deserve much credit for their 
correctness, considering the rapidity with 
which much of their eontCht^ is printed,, 
as in the case of parliamentary speeches, 
delivered late at night, |>erhnps after mid- 
night, and given t.) the puhhc earlv the next 
morning. The Germans who an* distin- 
guished, in t-o many respects, for laborious 
aeeuniey, yet print with less correctness 
tliun the other great literary nations. Some 
of the editions of the woikv of their first 
authors Lave two (jr three pages of rinita. 

Gorremuo, Antonio \ 1 iegn, fieqin nt ly 
called Anlumv da ('omgfrui, iiom the 
place of Ins hirth, was horn, in 141*4, at 
Correggio, in the duchy of Modena, and 
was intended for a learned profession ; hut 
nature had designed him for iui artist. It 
bus not been ascertained how much lie 
was indebted to his nisiruetei, who was 
, probably his uncle Lureii/o Allegri. Ills 
genius jaunted out tp him the way to im- 
ijioiinlijy. It is related that once, after 
having Viewed a pictiM'of the great Raph- 
ael, Jje exclfunicd, AndC in sono pittore 
(I also am a painter); hut it is not piov^d 
that Corrtggio ever was in Koine; and in 
.Parma and Modena, when*, according to 
D’Argensville, he rrtight have seen works 
pf Raphael, them wen* none* at that time; 
fib that this story wants eonfiriiiatmn. 
That Correggio, without having scon 
either the w oiks of t|ie ancient musters, 
or the chcfg-d'auvrv of the moderns who 
preceded him, should have become a 
model for his suocessois, by tin* unassisted 
energies of ’his genius, renders him so 
much the more deserving of our admira- 
tion. Three qualities will always Ik* ad- 
mired in him— grace, harmony, ami a skil- 
ful maijagepient Of the pencil. Then* is a 
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jjeculiar grace in the movbments'df hia * 
figures, and a loveliness in their expres-* 
sion, which takes possession of the soul. 
These attitudes and movements iroukl not ■ 
bo executed by any artist, without his 
masterly skill in foreshortening, which not 
only gives .greater variety to a piece, hufr 
is also favorable to gracefulness. Avoid- 
ing all roughness and hardness, Correggio 
sought to win tlie soul hy mild and almost 
effeminate beauties. He strove to obtain 
this object also *by hnimony of coloring, 
of* which jie may Ini called the creator, 
lie is unrivalled in the chiarosruro; tliat 
is in the disposition of thejight; in the 
grace and rounding of his .figures, and in 
the faculty of giving them tlie appearance 
of advancing and retiring, which is the 
distinguishing excellence of the IjOuiImuxI 
echoed, of which ho may he considered the 
head. 4n lus drapery, he etdculnted with * 
extreme accuracy all the dims of the 
chiar oscuro. He possessed the power of 
passing, by the most graceful transition, 
from the bright colors to the half tints. It 
was ever lus object to make tlie pnnci|ml 
figure prominent, that the eye, after gaz- 
ing till it was satisfied nil tin* bright col- 
ors, might repose with pleusiire on the 
softer masses. He made a skilful use of 
this ari in lus Night (la noth di Compgin), 
w Ini'li is to he seen in the galleiy m Dres- 
den, w<iere then' are seven pie til res in 
w Inch Ins progress m the art may l»e rec- 
ognised. That tins artist Was iiuhued 
with the spirit of poetry, is proved by the* 
allusions w Inch Ki sometimes introduced 
into his pictures ; for example, the white 
ban* in the /uigara ( Gipsy), in Dresden 
ami Nuples (a Madonna, winch has re- 
ceived this name from the Oriental sty Ip 
of die drapery and head-dress) ; and the 
goldfinch, m the Mniriage of St. Cutlin* 
rine, nt Naples. Ry the nearness of these 
timorous animals, the idea of the inno- 
renre and purity of the persons delineated 
is strongly represented, and the slillness 
and repose of llie scene is forcibly lin- 
pre&«ed on the mind. Among lus best 
pictures, besides the Nightmare, the Stl 
Jerome, which lias kindled the admiration 
of several distinguished painters to such 
a degree as to render them unjust towards 
Raphael ; tlie Penitent Magdalen ; tlie tU- 
tar-pieees of St. Francis, St. George and 
St. Sebastian ; Christ hi the Garden of 
Olivgs (ijj Spain) ; Cupid (in Vienna) ; the**' 
fresco jminting, m Purina ; and^bove 90 ,. 
the paintings on tlie ceiling of tno cathe- 
dral, m the. same city. He died in 1534. 
The story of his extreme poverty, and of 
his death in couaequcnce of it, has been 
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long since disproved, yet Oehlenschldger 
* has made it the subject of one of his best 

* , tragedies in German and Danish. 1 

Corrf.gidor, in Spain ahd, Portugal ; a 
magistrate ; a police judge with appellate 
•' jurisdiction. 

* Correze; a French department, form- 
ed of a part of .wliat was the Lower Li- 
•mousin. (See Departments;) 

Corridor (Italian and Spanish), in ar- 
chitecture a gallery or long aisle leading 
to several chambers at a distance from 
each othor, sometimes wholly enclosed, 

* sometimes open on one side. In fortifi- 
cation, corriaor signifies the same as cov- 
ert-way, which see. 

Corrie.ntes, Las ; a town of Buenos 
Aynw, in Santa FA, at the union of the 
Parana and Paraguay, 440 miles north of 
Buenos Ayres ; Ion. 00° VV. ; laL 27° 
50' S. ; population, about 4500. 

, Corrosivfs (from corrp'kre, to eat 
away), in surgery, are medicines whieh 
. corrode whatever part of the body they 
are applied to ; such are burnt alum, white 
, precipitate of mercury, white vitriol, rod 
prccipitativof mercury, butter of antimony, 
lapis liifcrnalis, far. 

Corrosive SOrliwatb. (SecAfw-ury.) 

Corruption ok Bi.oon. (S w Attainder.) 

Cors\ir^ (from the IteJrui cvrso, the 
act of running, incursion) tpe pirates who 
cruise after and capture merchant vessels. 
Commonly those piAitcs only which sail 
from Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and the ports 
of Morocco, are called corsairs. Those 

* ships wluchy m tune of war, are licensed 
by European or American governments 
to seize upon hosLile ships, are called pri- 
vateers. 'Lord Byrim’s Corsair, it i*. well 
known, derives its name fioiu the diame- 
ter of tins hero. 

* Corset ; an article of dread, especially 
intended to preserve or tlisplay the beau- 
ties of the female form. I ts name appears 
to have lieen derived fiom its peculiar 
action of tightening or compressing the 
tiody, and may lie compounded .of the 
French words corps and swrer . — The m- 
fluence of female charms, among civilized 
people, has, in all ages, been extensive 
and beneficial, and the sex have always 
regarded the; possession of lieuiity as their 

, richest endowment, and thought its acqui- 
sition to be cheaply mode at any expense 
of fortune. To this cause may l>e attrib- 
aitcd the origin of llic cosmelit arts, with 
their cdUntless baneful and innocent pre- 
scriptions, for restoring smoothness to the 
‘ skin, and reviving the delicate roses upon 
cheeks too rudely visited by sickness or 
time. The preservation or production of 


beauty' of form, w' even more admired 
than mere regularity pf features, or fron* 
being, apparently, mni*e attainable by art, 
received an cany i and ample share of at- 
tention, and has largely exercised the in- 
genuity df the fair aspirants for love and 
adirfiration. It is our, office now to aid 
them to the utmost m attaining their 
wishes, by indicating. the true principles 
upon- which the corset should be con- 
structed, and the attentions necessary to 
secure (ill the advantages^ its application. 
Of the abuse of this instrument of tlie toi- 
lct/aud the dire catalogue of miseries it 
often occasions, the writer has elsewhere 
spoken at large, and readers are referred 
thereto, who an; desirous of ascertaining 
what great evils may flow from an appa- 
rently trifling cause.* — To prevent the 
form From too early showing the inroads 
of time ; 'to guard it from slight in degr- 
ees, resulting from improper position, or 
the character of exterior drapciy ; to se- 
cure the beauteous proportion?? of the bust 
from compression or tj^plureu'ient ; and, 
at once, agreeably to display the general 
contour of the figure, •without impeding 
the gracefulness of its moUons, or the gen- 
tle' undulations caused by ntitural respira- 
tion, arc the legitimate objects of the cor- 
set. For this purpose, it should be com- 
posed of the smoothest and most elas- 
tic materials should be accurately adapted 
to the individual wearer, so that no fioint' 
may receive undue pressure, and should 
never be drawn so tight as to interfere 
with perfectly free breathing, or with 
graceful attitudes and movements. It is 
obvious that such corsets should be en- 
tirely destitute of those barbarous innova- 
tions of steel and whalelxme, which, by 
causing disease, have thrown them into 
disrepute, and which, under no circum- 
stances, can add to the value of the instru- 
ment, when worn by a well-formed indi- 
vidual. Such hurtful 'appliances were 
first resorted to by the ugly, deformed or 
diseased, who, having no naltimi preten- 
sions to figure, pleased themselves with 
tlie hope of being able*, by main strength, 
exerted upon steel-nblied, Whaleboncd and 
Vadded corsets, to squeeze themselves into 
delicate proportions. If, however, it 1)6 
remembered that the use of corsets is 
to preserve and display a fine figure, not 
to make one, and that they are to be sec- 
ondary to a judicious course of diet and 
exercise, it, will Iks readily perceived that; 
such injurious agents are utterly uncalled 

* See an essay on the evils caused by tight i 
ItKiiig, appended lo Gndimm's uddrefcscs delivered 
on various occasions, Phil. id. ItfJJ). 9 
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; for to their composition* Bj; .selecting a stances, it is >vain to' hope that beauty of 
.aotoeriol proportioned, in its thickness and figure can be , maintained by corsets, or 
elasticity, to thq size, age, &r,., of the wear* that they ban effect ahy other purpose 
er, and by a proper einploytoont of quilt- than’ tliot of crumping and restraining the 
' tog and wadding, they mny be made of movements, and causing discomfort to the 
*ony propor or allowable degree of stiffness. wearer. On the other hand, proper exer- 
; If it be then accurately flttnd to the shape rise,* and abstinence! from all but the aim-* 
of the todiv idual, and laced no tighter than pleat food, would enable the corset to per- 
to apply it comfortably, all the advantages fonn its part to the greatest advantage. . 
of the corset may he liiffy obtained, nut There is another error, in relation to eor- 


such, unfortunately, is not the course gen- 
erally pursued. Ladies piirchu-e coivbts of 
. the most fashionable mnkrra, and of the 
1 most fashionable patterns and materials, 
regardless of the peculiarities of their own 
figures,* vi Inch may require a construction 
and material of virv different description. 
Hence it often happens that females, nat- 
urally endowed with fine forms wear cor- 
sets designed for such ns art' disprojwr- 


sets as prejudicial as it is general, mid 
calling for the serious attention of all those 
roA'cmrd m the education of young la- 
dies. This error is the belief that girls 
just approaching their majority should be. 
constantly ke|»t under the influence, of 
corsets, in oidef to form the.tr tigureft. , 
They art* therefore subjected to a disci- 
pline t if strict lacing, at a period wla n, of 
all others, its tendency is to produce the 


ti^iiatclv thick or thin, and destiny the most extensive mischief. At this tune, all 

graceful ojm* of th**»r movement, hv liedg- *' » - * 

mg themselves hi the stt **I and \\ lml« bone 
onginollv liitemled to reduce tho super- 
abundant corpulence of some luxurious 
dowager. As no two human ffsnnes are 
precisely alike, it r i*« alwliitcly iVqiiJMte 
that 'the corset should l»c suited with tl.e 
minutest accuracy to the wv.uvr: and a 
naturally good limin' eanno? dome advan- 
tage from any corset but one constructed 
and adapted m the suaunci above mdi- 


tJre organs of the body me in a state of 
energetic aug mentation ; and interference 
with the proper expansion of any one sot 
is productive of permmient injury to th« 
whole. Ho f>r from making a line form,* 
the tendency is directly the reyerse, since 
the restraint of the corsets detrimentally 
mtrrfcn-s with the perfection of the frame. 
The rnusil s , being co\ ed urn! held 
inactive, ne.taer i cquire de *i ilia* size nor 
stienirdi; and a stiff*, awkward carriage, 


rated. Slight irregukoi’ies fir dH**rK may w itli a tlhii. Hat, ungraceful, inelegant jx-r- 


be remedied or mftlered inc»*ieq actions 
by judicious application of wadding, <•: by 
interposing an additional thickie^s of tin* 
clotli. But it should b * rememhf red that 
certain change*. occur to the tciurh fr line, 
aftei the cares of inatenuty have com- 
menced, which an* ab-o!ut»*lv unavoid- 
ahle. Among tliese, tin general enlarge- 
ment or filling up of the figure the inosj 
oijservabh*, but js never productive of in- 
elegance, linle-s it take place vu\ dispro- 
portionately. 'Die utid'H* < nhig* merit f f 
the bust and waist is mo**t fin sided, and 
the attempt to lestmm their dcvelopeni'-m 
by mere iofce has fed to the mos* penw- 
cious abuse of the corset. Then* is no 


son, is tin; t«*o treqmvit resulted' ouch in- 
judicious treatment. The comet of a girl, 
from her l‘Jrh or J. r *;h year till her 521st, 
should he nothing more than a cotton 
jacket, mode so* ns rather to bran* her 
shoulders 1 ark, but without improper 
compression of tl;e arm- pits, anti devoid 
of all s.iff* ning, but what is proper to tin*, 
mat* rial of* which jt is made. At ibis age, 
slight impel Sections of Vomi, or inelegan- 
ces of movi nient, are especially vvitbht 
the ci nit ml of well-directed exercise and 
approbate iliet : force is utterly unav ail- 
ing, and can haw no other tendency rlmn 
that of causing' inpiry. >Vo rnay cone Inch: 
what'Vw havv to say on the use of the* 
cornet, fry imhodying tjie whole, m a tow 


doubt but that a judiciously fitted corset, . __ ... 

whose object should be to snp|»orf aed f plain, general rules : — 1st. Corsets should 
gently compress, might, in such ohm*., hi*' lx* iriiifh* of smooth, soil, elastic materials, 
advantageously worn ; hut, at tin* sapie 2d. They should la* accurately fitted and 
time, it must fa* thoroughly understood, modified to suit the peculiarities Of figure, 
that the comet can only be really )n Official of each wearer. iU I. No otfier stiffening 
when combined with a proper attention to should be used blit that* of quilting or pnd- 
dietaitd exercise. Thus many ladies, vvliq ding ; the bones, Awl, shouhl In* h tfc 
dread the disfigitmncfit producH by ohes- to the deformed or diseased, for whom 
ity,and e^>nptaiillv"w’ear the most uuyield- tliey wen* originally intended. 4th. Cor- 
ing and uncomfortable corsets, lead an sets should never be drawn so tight as to 
entirely inactive life, and indulge in rich impede regular, natural breathing, us, un- 
hand luxurious food. Under such cireum- dor all rircunistiuiees, the improvement of 
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.figure is insufficient to compensate for the, costume of* the* ancient Creek ladies wiw£ <- 
air of awkward restraint caused f l iy such . in every particular, ^opposed to stiffness or ^ 
' lacing. 5th. They should never be Worn, personal restraint; atyl we find that the V 

* cither loosely or tightly^ during the hours* cestus, or girdte,to gather the flawing re- 
appropriated to sleep, os, by impeding res- . dundancc of their robes around the iftiist, \ 
pirution, and accumulating the heat of the wag considered Sufficient for the display , 

* system improperly, tliey invariably injure, of their enchanting forms. The Roman 
f tirh. The corset for young persons should ladies Were great adepts in the mysteries, 

* he of the simplest character, and Worn in of the toilet* though not possessed of the ' , 
the lightest and easiest manner, allowing grace and elegance' of the Grecian beau- % 
their lungs dull play, arid giving the fonn #ties. We find among them rudiments of 
its fullest opportunity for expansion.^- At the corset,' ii) the bandages which tliey 
this remote period, it is impossible for us wore around the chest, for the purpose. of 
to say whether the corset, in some form, preserving the shape of the bosom, and 
might not liave belonged to the complex displaying it to advantage. They were 
toilet of the ancient fsraditish ladies. We coumiqni) made of woollen or linen cloth, 
find the prophet Isaiah, in chap, ui, in- and are alluded to, in several instances, by 


veigliHig , against their numerous and use- the poets. Thus, in Terence, we find J 
less decorations — “ the* bravery of their Charea saying to his servant, concerning',' 
tinkliug ornaments' about their feet, and an unknown Iwauty wlm attracted his at-^ 
their cauls, and their round tires like the tention — 44 This girl has notliiug in com-" 
moon, the chains, and the bracelets, and nion with ours, whom their mothers force 
the mufflers, the bonnets, and the orua- to stoop, ant! make them hind f heir bosoms { 
incuts of die legs, and the head-hand.^, and With blindages, in order to appear more 
the tablets, and the ear-rings, the rings ■ slender'* (flaud similut virgo rst 'virqi- 
and nose-jewels, the ehangeahle suits of num nostrarum , quas mattes student demis- 
apparel, awd the mantles, and the v\im- sis humeris, vinrto pectorc, ut gracUa sient). 
pies, and the crisping- pins, the glasses, and Tag., JGrm. — A writer m the French Dic- 
thr fine, linen, and the hood's ’and the tjonary* of Medical Sciences, in an article • 


vails.” This catalogue, at least, show s that 
the disposition evinced by the fairsex to 
adorn their persons, and render tfyem more 
attractive, is not of modern origin, hut 
most probably originated with our great 
mother Kve. The earliest and most de- 
lightful record wo have of a contrivance 
like the corset, among ^'tlinic writers, is 
Homer’s account of the girdle*, or cestus, 
of Venus, mother of the Loves and Graces, 
which even the haughty Juno is fabled to 
have borrowed, m order to make a more 
profound unpressjpu upon her rather un- 
manageable husband, Jupiter. This gir- 
dle was invested bv the poet with magical 
qualities, which rendered the wearer irre- 
sistibly fascinating : — 

•Mu this w«is every arl and c\eiy rharm 
Ti» win tlx* wisoM, and tin* coldest warn*— 

Fcmii lo\e, the gentle vow, the gay desire, 

The kind deceit, the Mill io\ ivuig lire, 
PortU.isive speech, and more p«*rsu.i*i\r sichs, 
Silehce tl. *t sp*»ke, and eloquence of cu*s» 

I’ora, Iliad, hook xiv, line ”17, &c. 

This, after all, we arc jiersuaded, was 
nothing "but such a corset as we have de- 
gcrilNHl iu the beginning, worn by an ele- 
gant fonn, to which it wasf-acdl irately 
adapteef Even Tonus licrsclf cduht not 
look otherwise than awkward and repul- 
sive in one of tlie armadillo, shell-like 
machines, which are sold as fashionable, 
without regard to their inelegance. The 
I 47* * 


on corsits , which die reader may compare 
with tin* present, states that the whale- 
boned corset, dividing the finale form * 
into two parts, is iij relic of the ancient 
German costume, winch is still to ho seen 
in some pictures of celebrated masters. 
We are not, however, prepared to retract 
our opinion, that snclj contm ances were 
first resorted to in eases of deformity ; for, 
un inquiry, wo find that the Geiniau fe- 
males, as described by the Roman w riters; 
wore dresses tight to the person, though 
no mention is made of artificial contri- 
vances to give it a peculiar ibruL The 
dress of both sexes was similar, consisting 
of a sagum or cloak ckisjied at the tliroat, 
and a vest or tunic which fitted tightly, 
and showed All the form. Tyumen fiat 
sagum, fibula si difuisset. spina confertum ; 
locuplctissimi distingiu bantnr vests, non 
fltixa, sed stnctu, or penesiiigula, membra 
fxprimevAe : idem feminis habitus qui d viris . 

11. Aubamus, I)e Morib. etc. omn. Gvni. . 
It might prove* interesting to inquire into’ 
the mflueuoc which the costume of the 
.mailed knights, during the age of chivaliy, 
liod ii]M>n female dress, And whether much ' 
of the disposition to display the* entire 
figure,. as far as possible, did not arise' 
from* this display constantly mode by the , 
male sex, in their closely-fitting armor. It * 
would lead us too far, however, to engaged 
in such an examination here ; neither shall * , 

* S 

* 
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. .tvctittenapt to copy M. dc Jody’s .account 
of thte thoracic corset of the Bayaderes of 
India (i finely-woven net made of Ixirk, 

. Vhicli laVoni altout tbn bust, glut never 
, ')aid pfeide), as having but little relation to 
> • the objects we have inview.-r-Tbroiigb- 
‘out our observations, we’ have spoken of 
# ta certain degree of display of the female 
1 form, os not incompatible with correctness 

* of manners. But there is a limit w Inch, we 
believe, cannot la* exceeded without inline - 1 

* abate detriment to public morals, mid pos- 
itive otlence to delicacy. A spin t of n- 

'"dry and ntmlutiun to excel in dress lias 
frequently betrayed females of 'unques- 
. tionabki character into wearing costumes 
which their modesty would' shrink from 
. under ordinary circumstances. IVihaps 
a majority of them, exclusively intent 
upon their own adornment, do not rv fleet 
U|Vm the consequences that may • result 
from their apjteunuice in public. It js 
certainly exacting a groat deal of young 
men, jh the full \igor of life, to expect 
them to behold, unmoved, the most seduc- 
tive of forms disput'd with all tie* allure- 
ment'- of dress, in such a manm r as scarce- 
ly to leave am tiling for the imagination: 
nor is it surprising, that their passions 
bhoulcl Iv* excited, and tlieil principles 
shaken, when, In the street, in chiuch, and, 
in 'short, Mery where, such exlii'iinm." 
are enust.mtlv plao<nl Ik tore diem, ft 
cannot he doubtu!. hut that tins ca»:^» 
dill!) 0 |KTIlt , *s to tJi dcteiiocitieiiof public 
morals; and it is fid! time that it should 
receive the km ions attention of pan 11 N and 
guardians There was a time w li< n tins 
mode of diessing to display even p< isMial 
charm was peculiar to an unfortunate 
class of beings, regitnUi! as lost to«dl tli« ,r 
modesty and dignity of the sr.x : hut ir is 
a melancholy truth, that tln^ (!i4.ucti«m 
between tlfe lost and the lepulable no 
longer exists in oui gear runs when* 
leaders of fashion and celebrated L*uiiii>**, 
claiming tl^* highest niuk end chaiactn, 
aiy* most remarkable for tie solintud** 
with winch they prepar* tii' ir iovr ly pn- 
sotis to' be gu/frl at and admired, in all 
•their propoi tious, b\ the passing ciowdl. 
We should not have alluded to this suh- 
]«*<% did wo not hope that ti slight iimmad- 
x’ersion ujhui its evil tendency would help 
to, produce* its correction. It has an im- 
mediate influence in lowering the hc*x in 
fhe estimation of men, since 'it JessenS 
their reverence for la'ings ihey would 
otherwise* always look upon with deep 
respect ; and surely the fuir se\ have not 
yet to learn, that modest reserve and 
retiring delicacy arc among the most jk>- 
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tent- auxiliaries of their charms.. That* 
they should *iualr into the extreitip we‘ 
Ituve deprecated, appears to rewih merely , 
from' inattention; and we sincerely Imjpt? 
tliat but a short time will elapse* before 
they will strictly rcsjieot the lioundaries^ 
established by good sense and good taste, 
nailed with the lovely purity" inherent in 
their sox, remomliering the exclamation of* • 
the poet — ‘ 

“ O 1 Beauty is $ holy thing 

I When i <r/ft(i and wimiirit f>‘<nn tkn iighf 

Of the ^ fas v or&k lMuitruniiig 
’Ono onlj mamma wiLli hei Iinbt/* * 

„ ^ * rfj 

Corsica, the third M&Kof the Italian^ 
islands, is seimrated, fllr the northern^ 
coast of Sardinia by tflfekraits of ’lloni* 
firm, whidi arc 10 miles in breadth. It 
is about 50 link's distant from Tuscany, 
and 100 from France. It contains .*1700 
squarq miles, 18 large towns, of* which 4 
arc srajiortH (with ti Imrbors, capable of con- 
taining large fleets), 5 market-towns, 5f>0 
villages, including (si /uVw.t, or cultivated 
v alley s*, ami 1 80,400 inhabitants. San Fio- 
ren/o, w Inch has fine roads few ships to 
iiiicjinr ill, ought to bo the* capital, and to 
be fbiliiifd. A range of mountains, with 
numerous hi an dies, traverses the whole 
extent of the island, 1 and, near tin* middle, 
uses to fctieli an < levvitmn, tlmt the snow 
remains on the summits during the gi cuter 
part of tlu* vein. Tile nnmh Jtotvmlo and 
the monte iCOro (fioni 8 to f’OOO feet in 
height) arc covered with perpetual snow's 
This chain of inyuntains consists, in jmrt, 
of precipitous n*h*, and is, in part, over- 
s|>read with forests. A number of siimll 
livers, of which the Ciolo alone is navign- 
hle, flow easterly lutd wesleily mto the 
se\. Mo. t of* tl»e.*u* fpcrpiently laconic ' 
»lr\ in summer. Hie e. ‘intern roast is 
more flat than the western, on which nra 
mest of rft<* inlets of the sea. The climate 
is mild, since the hofot of the sun <s ren- 
dered h*ss oppr»*ssive by the high mouir- 
tams ivid sea hrce/<.s. 'I’hc air, in vmifiy 
puts of the island, owing to the many 
ijites of stagnant vvatci, is linheahliy ; and 
tjjc.se districts liav'e, couseipiently, h<K*ome 
«!csolf*t»». Tin* sod is very fertile, particu- 
larly m tlic valleys and near the coast ; 
for w l.icll reason the, inhabitants, althcMigh 
very mntteiiiivi* ti» agricultiin*, yet n ap » 
sufficient supply of grain for tin ir ncee*- 
sities (VtitHstha exception of oats, which* 
are not produced tb«*n?). % The lower onier 
of Corsicans sulteist, commonly, on chest- 
nuts, and seldom obtain wheat bread. 
Wine, winch resembles the Malaga and 
French wines, ^withstanding the ncgli-. 
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gent mode of cultivation, m obtained in 
abundance. The Jaalaiui also produces * 
much flax, and orangey which form an 
, article of export, in -perfection. It* is 
’ covered with forests of chestnut and oak- 
trees, great quantities of oliye-trees, fir- 
tees and birch-trees, Which reach the 
elevation of from 130 to 130 feet. The 
breeding of cattle is carried on here to a 
great extent; but the horse, ass and iriule 
are of a siyall- breed : the homed cattle 
arc, indeed, large, but very lean ; and Jhc 
wool of tin* sheep is course! The tunny, 
anchovy, and oyster fisheries afford the 
inhabitants ohe of their principal employ- 
ment*. The mountains contain various 
’ kinds of minerals ; mid jot the art of work- 
ing mines is almost wholly unknown. 
The iron is celebrated for its good quali- 
ties. — The Corsicans arc still nearlj in a 
state of nature. The majority* of then i arc* 
Italians, and profess the Catholic religion. 
‘Industry is unknown. Even the most 
necessary meehaincs are wanting : i aril 
ones makes for hnn*elf almost every thing 
be has need of. Their habitations, furni- 
ture mid clsthmg are miserable, mirl there 
is u great want of good seminaries for 
education. Valor, love of freedom, indo- 
lence, and desire of re\enge, are the char- 
acteristics of the Corsicans. As lute as 
the year 1833, the prefect of Corsica, in a 
pamphlet, urged the French gouTiuncnt 
to legah/e the practice of duelling there, 
b rause the quarrels of the inhabitants 
often lwennie hereditary feuds. I ’util the 
first Punic war, tin* Carthaginians were 
masters of this island. They were suc- 
ceeded bv tin* Homans, in later times, 
Corsica was, for a long time, under the 
dominion of* the. Vandal*, and afterwards 
passed suoee$si\elj # mto tin* hand.*} of the 
Creek emperors and the Goths. In 850, 
the Corsicans were conquered by the Sar- 
acens, who held them m subjection until 
the beginning of the. lJtli century; at 
•which tune they fell uinlj*r die dominion of 
Pisa. In 1384, this island submitted jo the 
dominion of the Genoese, who had More, 
In 806, subdued it, but were utiahlc to retain 
possesion of it for a long tunc. Exas- 
jicruted by the oppressions of the Genoese 
government during 400 years, the Corsi- 
cans took up arms, in 1730, and, since 
that time, Ime never submitted to the 
< Genoese. Genoa calleij, m the imperial 
farces in 1730, ami the French, irf 1738, 
to .their %ssistancrf In 1730, l>aron The- # 
odore von Neuhof (see 77/f odote a Wpst- 
phalion, so won the ulVoetions of the Cor- 
sicans, that tht*y elected him king, uuder 
the n^me of Throdort 1. He left tjiem. 
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/Upon the ktodifcg of t be French, to eeqk it 
for foreign hid. / v The French evacuated^ 
the island, on the brooking jout of the Ger^ 
man war, in #41, ojacf another msurrec- .. 
tion took ‘place- In 1735, the‘ Corsican 
senate appointed Pasonl Puoli (q. vi) their . - 
general, who conduced tlieir affaire with - 
so mtfch flue ctoss, that the Genoese, even / 
with the assistance of the. troops of the, ■ 
FreneJi garrisons (after 1764), were able to . 
trtam in thHr possession only a few, mari- 
time towns, with the capital, Bastia, and* 
.renounced the hope of tf\er bringing the 
Inland again into subjection. Th£y, there- 
fore, in 1768, abandoned these places to- 
France, by a treaty, which Spinola and 
the duke of Choiseul concluded at Paris, 
in which it was stipulated, that the king , 
of France should red pro the' island, and t 
govern it until the republic should repay 
the expenst s < >f the -war. This convention 
was a mere ^subterfuge to -deceive the/ 
English, ami to save the senate Jroru tlie re- 
proach of a sale. The French thought 
that tin* subjugation of Corsica could be 
effected by a small military' force; hut ' 
Paoli, in the expectation of assistance from 
England, made so spirited a resistance, 
that tie* expedition soon cost the French 
30,000,000 livres, although they had gained ' 
no important advantages. The number 
of the French troops was aft wards in- 
creased, so that they amounted to 30,000 
men, under the marshal de^Vaux. Eng- t ' 
land still remained inactive; and, in sev- * 
eral actions, the (Corsicans were so un- lp 
mindful of' their duty, that Paoli, in de- 
spair, gaM up all thoughts of resistance, 
and, in June, 1769, fled to England, 
where lie was supported by, a pension , 
from the king. \ partisan whifare was, . 
liowvver, maintained in t the mountains 
putil 1774. At the time of the French* 
resolution, Corsica was incorporated writh 
France, as a separate department, and 
sent deputies to the national convention.' 
Paoli'tiow returned to his native laud ; but 
the teryoi ists required his presence at 
Paris, wdujre lie would' inevitably have 
limiput to death. He therefore unfurled 
the hamiA* of the Death's head (the old* < 
Corsican arms), and siuiftnoiicd his coun- 
trymen to his standard. With the assist- 
ance of the English, who landed Feb. 18, • 
17!M, he reduced Bastia, May 33, and 
Cal\i, Aug. 4. The Corsicans submitted ’ 
to the British sceptre, jn a general con--' ' 
vent ion of deputies, at Corte, June 18, 

1 794. Corsica was constituted a kingdom,. t * 
under the government of a viceroy (EUi- ' 
ot) y tlie constitution and laws of England 
were adopted ; and a parliament^ such as * ' 
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Ireland had, wafc established. But a large . called d jvstvda, selected from persona 
•part of the people were averse to the df the second cites, presided over the 
English, whom they regarded as heretics, administration \of the government IU 
*aha the French party 'again appeared on decided all questyohs and dilutes be- 
the island, in Oct., 170(5, under general tween the king end his subjects, and 
' Gentili. Sickness rendered the situation confined the royal power within jLliv 
of the English veiy critical: their power constitutional limits. King Ferdinand ol 
was still further weakened by. the reduc- Arragon and Isabella of Castile succeeded 
tion of the neighboring city of Leghorn, in rendering tliemsclves independent ol 
.by the French, in 1796 ; and, in consc- tlie estates [las cortes ) ; and afterwards, 
q nonce, they evacuated Corsica. Sunv wlieli the Castilians dared to resist an un- 
1811, the island has formed a French tie- constitutional tax, at a meeting convoked 
partinent, of which Bostia is the capital, at Toledo, bj T Charles, lh 1538, the king 
The revenue received from the islund by abolished this assembly of the estates. 
France, in 182J, amounted only to 500,000' After this, neither the clergy nor nobility 
francb, while the administration of it w cm assemMcd : deputies man 18 cities 
costs the crown, v curly , the* sum c»f weie sometimes, however, convened, hut 


11,000,000 francs. (See Memoirs of Napo- 
leon , Fourth Part (London, 18*24), by count 
Monlliolon ; Sketch s of Corsica in 1e23, 
faith. Specimens of its National Pot try* by 
Robert Benson (London, 1825, with 51 
copperplate engravings) : und Boswell's 
Accouid of Corsica . ) 

Corso. The Furso is one of the prin- 
cipal streets m lUnne, and, like the chief 
Streets in many Italian cities (Florence, 
for example), derives its name from the 
lioree-racis which enliven tin* evenings 
of the carnival. The Corso, at Rome, li- 
nearly 3500 paces in length, and i< ci»- 


tlns on I) in case subsidies were to be 
granted. Pliilip 11 restrained the lilicrtieb 
ol* tlie Arragouesc in 1501. After the 
Spanish war of succession, Philip V de- 
prived those* provinces which had ad* 
iiered to the Austrian party of the privi- 
leges that still remained to them. From 
that time, the cortes wore convened 
• only to pay homage to the king, or the 
prince of Asturias, or when* a question 
respecting the succession to tlie throne 
was to be determined. But when Napo- 
leon attempted to extend his influence over 
8 1 wuiy (see the articles Ferdinand F/7, and 


closed by lugh and mostly splendid edi- Spain sinct 1808), he convoked (June 15, 
fices ; bur it- breadth is not pmpoitiomite ; J808) a junta of the rortes at Bayonne. In 
so that, in most pails, not above tl.iee then last session (Jifiie 7, 18 12), anew con- 
camagos can go abreast. The bigbei stitution was adopted by them. The 9th 
Hass of cih/ons take tin* air in carnages, ai tide regulated the powers und duties of 


wLi b form a f< rv long low. Tin* even- 
ing promenade, which, m all large Italian 
cities is splendid, and is mutated m very 
snmll towns (although jt nun have only a 
few coaches), attracts great mnnlMTs of 
spectaton* on fool. Tlie carnival w the 
gayest of the festivals; and, at this tune, 
tlie Corso ap]»cuis m its grefitesi splendor. 
(Sec GotheV description of the Roman 
carnival and die Corso.) 

Cortls* r riie cortes vva- the (Jld iis- 
.’Bemblv of die instates in Spam and Portu- 
gal. In Spain, the cartes ol ( \^tile, w fur li 
was compost'd of die nohilitv of the !ii>t 
rank, the sujHjrior t»eelesmstie-, the kniglifs 
of the onlers of St. James, ( alatrava and 
Alcantara, and the rt*jire.-*entat]ves of cer- 
tain cities, held the hrst rank < luring the 
time of the muted Spanish monarchy. 
( In early times, tlie king was veiy depend- 
'* ent upon them; indeed, they weie in- 
* Verted with the power of making war, 
. and frequently exercised it in opposition 
to the throne. In. the original constitu- 
tion of Arragon, the form of government 
waa very remarkable. A supreme judge, 


the cortes, and, provided that they should 
consist ol* 25 archbishops, 25 nobles,, mid 
122 reprt sentatives of tin* people. Napo- 
leon tiftei wards attempted, hy offering to 
rest in « tin* cortes to their ancient impor- 
tance, to gain over t^c Spanish nobility, 
and, duough them, tlie people, but failed. 
(In regard to the new cortes in Spain and 
Portugal, se« those articles.) In 1828, 
don Miguel assembled the cortes of Por- 
tugal, in order to be acknowledged by 
them, and to give Ins usurpation an apt 
jM*arance of legitimacy. . 

Cortez, Fernando, tlie conqueror of 
Mexico, born in 1485, at Mcdclin, in Estre- 
inmluni, went to the West Indies m 150*1, 
where Velasquez, governor of Cuba, gave 
bun The command of a fleet, wljifh he 
sent on a voyage of discover}'. Cortez 
quitted Sun-laga, Nov. 18, 1518, with 10 
vessels, 660 Spaniards. 18 horses, and some 
.field-plod's. He lunaqd in tlife gulf of 
Mexico. The tight of tlie homes, on 
which tlie Spaniards were mounted ; the 
movable fortresses, in which they had 
crossed the ocean ; the iron which covered 
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thdm ; thondsoofthe cannon these* 
objects alarmed the natives. Cortez 'en- 

• tered tho town of Mexico Nov. 18; 1519. 

■ ‘Montezuma toe sovereign of the country, 

received him tie 1 his mister; and the ib- 

• habitants,' it is said, {bought him a god 
Tind A child of the sun. He destroyed the 
idols in the temples, to whom human sac- 
rifices were offered, and placed in their 
room images of the virgin Jyary and of the 
saints. In tin? mean time, be made con- 
tinual progress towards getting possession 
of the country, forming alliances vSth 
several .caciques, enemies to Montezuma, 
and aSsuringhiniself of the others by force 
or stratagem. On a general of* Mon- 
tezuma attacking the Spaniards, in obe- 
dience to a secret order, Cortez repaired 
-to the imperial palace, had the com- 
mander ami Jus officers burnt alive, ■ 
and forced the emperor, while in chains 
to acknowledge, publicly, the sovereignty 
of Charles V. The unlinpw monarch 
added to this homage a present of a large ‘ 
quantity of pure gold, and a number of 
precious stones. But the jealousy of Ve- 
lasquez' wag so much excited by the deeds 
of Ins rcureacntntiu*, that lie sent an artnv 
against him. Cortez, reinforced In fresh 
troops from* Spain, advanced to meet it, 
gained over the soldiers who bore arms 
against him, and, with their assistance, 
again made war with the Mexicans, who 
.hod also revolted against tlreir own em- 
peror, Montezuma, whom they accused 

■ of trencheiy. After Montc/uum, who had 
luqied to restore tranquillity hy showing 
himself to the inultitude, Ind fallen a vic- 
tim to their rage, Guatimo/.in, his nephew 
and son-in-law, was ucknow lodged as em- 
peror hy tilt' Mexicans, and gained some 
advantages over the Spaniards. He de- 
. fended his ermvu d firing three mouths, hut 
could not withstand the Spanish artillery, 
Cortez again took possession of Mexico, 
and, in 15*21, the cm pUror, the empress, thfc 
ministers, and the whole court, were in his 
power. The unhappy Uuatimo/iu was 
suhji cted to horrid eruelties.to mak?*him 
disclose the place where his * treasures 
wen* concealed, and was afterwards £\e- 
ruted with ii great number of his nohlcs.' 
The court of Madrid now hecame jealous 
of the, jiovvor of Cortez, who had linen, 
Sonic time before, appointed captain-gen- 
eral and governor of Mexico. Commis- 
Buiners wen' sent to inspect aid oontrol 
his measures; .hissprojicrty was seized; 
*his dependants were imprisoned, iumI he 
repaired to Spain. He was received with 
much distinction, and relumed to Mexico 
. with an increase of titles, hut a diminu- 


tion of pdwdr.' A viceroy had charge of < 
the qyif administration, * and Cortez - was * 
intrusted oply with the military command 
and the privilege of prosecuting his die- ., 
covcries.' The division of power* proved a 
constant source of dissension ; and, though 
he discovered* the peninsula of California 
in 153ft, most of dii* enterprises were frus- 
trated, his life imbittefed, and be returned 
again to Spain, where* ho was coldly re- 
ceived and neglected. One day, having 
Jorccd his way through a crefwd round 
the. carriage of his king, and put his fool 
•on the step to obtain ail audience, Charles 
eoldi} inquired who lie was. “1 am a 
man,” replied Cortez, “who has gained 
you inure provinces than your father left 
you towns.” He passed the remainder 
of his days in solitude, and died Dec., 1554, 
near Seville, in the Gkl yearof his age, leav- 
ing a character eminent for bravery aryl * 
ability, hut infamous (or perfidy and cruelty. • 
C orton v, a fortified town of Tuscany, 
contains 7 clmrclu s (including the cathe- 
dral) anil 12 convene*. It is a place of 
great antiquity. Population, 4000. It lies 
45 link's S. ]!. Florence** 

(' cyiTON y, ]irn]k*rly Pietro Berretini, a 
painter and architect, wn* born in 1596. 
He vvifv commonly called Pitiro di Cortona, 
from the liana of his native, town, Cortona 
in Tuscany, lie acquired tire first rudi- , 
merits of his art under his father, Giovan- 
ni, who was also a jftunfer and architect, 
and afterwards studied with Andreas Com- 
modi and Baeeio Ciarpi at Rome. At 
the comiueiicenieut of hi* studies, his 
awkwardness was so remarkable, that his 
fellow students called Inm ass's head 
Ncwrthel**ss, lie, devoted himself to the 
study of tlip antiques, and of the great 
makers, Raphael, Garovnggio and Michael 
Angelo, and unexpectedly made his ap- 
pearance' asr an artist, witli the Rrqie of the 
Sabines. The Birth ofChrist, in the church 
of Our Lady of Lnretto, established his 
reputation. His painting, on the ceiling 
of the largo saloon in the Baftierini pal- 
ac*'. representing the Triumph of Honor, 
is a very happv effort. Mengs declares it 
one of the grandest eoirqiositiuiis ever exe- 
cuted hy a painter. lie afterwards trav- 
elled through Lomliardv, the Venetian 
states and Tuscan*, whore he painted 
the ceilings of the I’ulazzo Pitti in Flor- 
ence, and thence returned to Rome 
During this journey, he was constantly 
employed as a painter and architect. *IIe. 
was subsequently attnrki'd by the gout, 
and could nor, in' consequence, ascend the 
stagings: be therefore employed himself 
in the execution of- easel picture^, which, 
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although ot lew value than his larger 
works, are held hi great estimation : they 
are vei y rare. Alexander VJI made him 
;« knight of the order of the golden spur, 

' as a reward for die embellishment of the 
colonnade of the church Della Pace. He 
' died in 1669, and obtained on honorable 
burial in the church dedicated to St. Luke, 
at Romo, w here he had immortalized 
himself by the design of the altar of St, 
Martina. * Cortona sacrificed truth tfc 
pleasing effect This object, however, lie 
did not attain. The defects of his draw- 
ing, winch is rather heavy, were redeemed • 
. by the fertility of n^venfftm, tlie attractive 
charms of his young female figyres (al- 
though it is objected to them that they are 
too uniform), and the fresh coloring of his 
harmonious tints. This hist qua lit} is an 
• excellence peculiar to him, add which no 
oilier artist lias attained in an equal de- 
gree, either lie fore or since his time. 

Corundum, sometimes called also, from 
its hardness and jicculiar lustre, adaman- 
tine spar, is of a grayish, greenish tint, 
occasionally reddish; more rare]} blue, 
yellow and black. It is translucent 01 
opaque. Its spmiic gra\it) \arn*s/iom 
3.975 to 4.161. In hardness, it ranks next 
to the diamond. It occurs, crystallized, 
in the form of the regular si. \ -sided prism, 
and also in acute and obtuse hexaulral 
pyramids. It is ulj-o found gnimilm mid 
compact. It consists almost wholly of 
pure cluy\ orulunnue, someiiiin s contain- 
mg 4 or 5 per cent, of silex or lime. The 
blue variety, when transparent, goes by 
the name of the sapptun ; the I'M* red 
orthe violet, which is sometimes chatoyant , 
is called the Oriental ruby. Roth of these 
rank, as gems, next to the diamond. Tin v 
are found m the sands of nveis and 
among alluvial matter in Ceylon. The 
common corundum is found in a gi unite 
lock hi India, also at Mont St. Gotland, 
and in Piedmont. A granular variety of 
corundum^ crnlammg considci aide iron, 
is ealh d (yimj. It is found in tlie island 
of Naxot*, in rolled masses, at ihe foot of 
primitive mountains. Its powder is well 
known in commerce, and greatly valued 
as a polishing substance. 

' Corunna, a scuport of Spain, in the 
province of Galina, on the north-west 
coast, on a peninsula at the entrance of 
the bay of Betanzos. The streets of the 
upper towii an* narrow and ill paved. 
The lower town stands on a small tongue 
of land, and has tolerably broad and clean 
Streets. The, chief objects of interest are 
the royal arsenal, and an ancient tower, 
admired for its elevation and solidity. 
\ 


The harbor is spacious and secure,,, and » 
protected J>y two castles. About three 
niilesifrom the haibpr is a light-house. In • 
1809, the British were attacked at this 
place, previous to etrfltarking, and ilieir 
general, sir John Moore, was killed. 
Population, 4000.° 30 miles N. W. Lago * 
Lon. 8° W 23" W. ; lat. 43° W 33" N. 

Corvee (JF Vetidi, from cura due, can* of • 
the road); tlie obligation of tlie inhabit- 
ants of a t'ertain district to do certain 
lalgpr, for the feudal lord or die sovereign, 
gratis or for jwy. As the name' shows, 
cori'ce originally ‘meant compulsory tabor 
on roads, bridges, &c., hut It is applied 
also to other feudal services. Generally, 
of course,’ the payment for such service* 
is much below the wages of ordmaiy ta- 
ilor. In some cases, lio.wcver, the cor- 
'vtes have lieen considered as a privilege*, 
and jieople have insisted on their right to 
perfonn the services, and to receiv e tlie 
pay for them ; ns the tenth part, for thresh- 
ing, \ c. In some parts of Gennany , they 
still exist. In Prussia,' they were abolish' ’* 
ed under Harder dierg's administration. lr 
Fiance, the revolution cxtir]>aU k d dun relic 
of the feudal times. 

Forvltti. ( French ) ; a vessel of war 
having li wer than 20 guns. 

Forvei, in the Prussian province of. 
Westphalia, 15 leagues S. K. of Minden, 
fun ions, in foiiner times, as Cotbria JVova , 
a Benedictine content on the Weser, 
which, with the convent of Fulda, was 
one of the first c ei1tn»s of civilization in * 
Germany. It was built in the sixth cen- 
tury. The history of link interesting con- 
vent is important with reference to the 
history of die civilization of the ihiddJe 
ages. (See Thcatrum illustr, Tiror. Car 
briet Saremica’, Jena, I68G, 4to. ; and Leds- 
iiitz’s In bod urt. ad Scnjit. Brunsvit vol. l, * 
page 20 et seq.) Wittekind, the historiog- 
rapher of the convent, and many other 
learned men, were educated here. From 
Curvey proceeded Ansgar, the “apostle 
of tjfe North.” In 1794, Corny was 
made a bishopric. In 1802, the hishoprie 
was aUilished, and Corvey given to the 
prince of Nassau and Orange ; in 1807, it 
was assigned to Westphalia; in 1815, to 
Prussia ; in 1822, it was mode a media- 
fired princijiality (106 squure miles, 10,000 
inhabitants). The magnificent cathedra) ’ 
con tains many monuments. In 1819, Paul 
Wigand published a history of the ubbqy 
of Corvey. 1 1 

Corvisart, Jean Nicolas, baron, a dis- 
tinguished French physician, was boni 
at jlricourt, in the present department of 
the Ardennes, Feb. 15, 1755. His father, 
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procureur the parliament of P^rfe,- 
, wished to educate him for the law ; but 
•< an' invincible inclination for medical Stud- 
ies led him into a different career, in 
which he was soon distinguished for his 
intelligence and his extensive learning. He 
* succeeded Rochefort as physician ‘to the 

* hupital tk la chariti, and was the first 
professor of internal clinics in France, 
lie was chief physician to the first con- 
sul (1802), and afterwards to the emperor 
(to whom he was faithfully attached, but 
with whom he had not, according to*tho 
Mtmoirc of him by baron Cuvier, any 
political influence, as some have^ asserted), 
professor in the college de France from 
1797, member of the imjierial institute, 
&c. fJorvisart’s great merit was not 
overlooked after the restoration. The 
place of honorary vneinlier of the royal 

' academy of medicine was conferred on 
him just before his death, which happen- 
ed Sppt. J8, 1821. Corvisart feh that the 
most distinguished practitioner of medi- 
cine lias not perfomied his whole duty to 
his science, unless ho leavt*s spine, me- 
morial of his experience. He translated 
some important works, with commenta- 
ries, and was tlie author of several valua- 
ble treatises. His two principal works an* 
a Treatise on Diseases of the Heart, and a 
Commentary on the work of Atienbrugger, 
a German physician, published In 17(&, 
at Vienna. In 1770, jt was translated into 
French, but so much forgotten, that Corvi- 
surt says, “ I could lime sacrificed Auen- 
hrugger’s name to my vanity, hut 1 did not 
choose to do so: 1 only wish to revive Ins 
beautiful discovery.” His place in the 
French academy of sciences lias been fill- 
ed by M. Mugcndie, and his chair in the 
college of France had lieeii occupied by 
M. Halle for amend years liefore the time 
of Ins death. 

Oorybastes (Curctes, Hai , Dactyli , 
among the Romans, a peculiar order of 
priests railed Galli) are said to have de- 
rived their origin from Cory lias, son of 
Cybclc and Jasion, who appointed* them 
to jMTform religious sendee 1 to his moth- 
er, tlie goddess Oybele, in (lie island of 

• (Vote and in Phrygia. According to 
much more ancient traditions, they were 
descendants of Vulcan. The story of 
their clashing together instruments of 

. forged metal, when Rliea gave them the 
infant Jupiter, in order to prevent Saturn 
from lugiring his*cries, seems to have 
' some connexion with tliis tradition. Ac- 
cording to Apollodorus, tlie Corybantes 
word sons of Apollo and Thalia , accord- 
ing to others, of Apollo and Rhetia. 


'v o 

4 Cos, os' Coos*) an island in tine iBgm' I 
sea (now Stanchip or Stincho), en the , 
coast of Asia Minor, opposite the towns 
of Halicarnassus and Cnidos (95 square 
miles, 4000 ( inhabitants) ; the land of , 
Apelles and* Hippocrates. Here was" a 
celebrated' teuiple of ASsculapius! In 
Cos wgs manufactured a fine, semi-trans- 
parent kind of silk, .much valued by the , 
ancients, / *• * 

Cosel ; a small, yet not unimportant for- 
Tified town, on the left bank of the tipper 
Oder, in Upper Silesia (197, houses and 
3000 inhabitants) ; first fortified by Fred- 
eric tho Great, after the conquest of Silo- ' 
sia. It has been several times besieged. 
*ui vain. 

Cose l, countess of; one of the many 
mistresses of the prodigal Augustus 1 
king of Poland and elector of Saxony. 
She was the wife of tho Saxon minister ■ 
Hoy ml), who, well knowing the king**' 
disposition, kept her far from court ; hut, * 
on one occasion, when excited by wine, 
lie praised her so much to the king, that 
the lutter ordered her to he brought to 
Dresden. She was soon divorced from 
Hoyinb, and appeared at court as the . 
couiftess of Cose I, the mistress of the . 
kmg. A palace was built tor her, still 
csJlrid tlie Coed palace, which was pre- ' 
eminent for magnificence and luxury. 
The furniture alone cost 20u,000 Savon 
dollars (1.10,000 Spanish). It must be 
remembered that the kmg had no income 
from Poland ; on tlie contrary, the royal 
dignity was a source of greaf expense to 
the elector ; thus the lull's electorate had 
to support, unaided, tjie enormous extrav- 
agance of its ruler. For nine years, tlie 
countess succeeded in preserving the* 
king’s favdr, and exercised an arbitrary 
sway in ul fairs of go\ errunent. At last, 
she fell into disgrace, and was dismissed * 
from the king’s presence. Slie retired 
into Prussia, and was afterwards arrested 
at llalle, at the request of Augustus, and 
earned to Stolpe, in Saxony, *vhcre she 
mnaiiied imprisoned 45 years, and died 
80 years old. So much power had she 
over the king, when in favor, that dollars 
dnd florins were actually coined, hearing 
the stamp of ( the royal anns in conjunc- 
tion with those of the countess. She is 
one among many similar instance of the 
advantages which legitimacy brings in its . 
train, subjecting nations to the control of 
profligate monarchy who are governed by 
equally profligate mistresses. . 

Cosenza (anciently Cbsentia ] ; a city of 
Naples, capital of Calabria Citra, situated- < ( 
on seven small hills, at the ibqt of the 
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,Aptemiifces;145 miles S. E, Naples; Jon. a creation than tfn em&oticm of tire Deity. 

* I(&B7';l£ 5 hju39° 2^N.; population 798D. PJato says ' the juaivil^e is an • eternal 

* The metropolitan w tbo only church image of .theiirfmutable Mca, or Type, 
withiu the' walls but-' there are throe- united, frogt eternity;. with changeable 

« parish churches in the faubourgs, Thfre matter. The followers of this philosopher 

this idea. 


are 12 convents. The environs are beau- 
tiful, populous and well cultivated, pro- 
ducing* abundance of com, fruit, oil, wine 
and silk. This town was ancient]) die 
• capital of the Brutii, and a place of con- 
sequence in the second Panic war. Ctfc 
senzn has frequently Nufforod from earth-, 
quakes, particularly in the year 1 ( 138 . 

fo^ETics (fhnn kjonu i), 1 ornament, 
beautify) ; means for preserving or inci eas- 
ing the* lieauty of the humah body. Evoiy 


matter. The followers of this philosopher 
both developed and distorted this idea. 
Aimmraius, a dikeiplc of Proclfis, taught, 
in the sixth century, at Alexandria, the 
coCtemhy of God and the universe. 
.Modem philosophers, and also ancient 
'ones (cl g.$ Xenophanes, according to 
Dipgenpft Laertius j, went further, anti 
taught that 'the universe is oho with the 
Deity. Parmenides, Mcliasus Zeno of 
Kit ‘a, ami the Meganc wet, followed tliin 
doctrine, — II. The theory which consid- 


onc knows that such means air tastf ers the mailer of foe universe eternal, bnt 
by the nit»st savage, 4s well as the most not its /twin, was the pretailing one 
civilized, nations; that cosmetics hu\c among the ancieuts, who, starting from 
afforded a rich harvest to charlatans; and the* principle that nothing could be made 
that it is very difficult to fm<l good ones out of nothing, could not admit the crea- 


not its nmn y was the prevailing one 
among the ancieuts, who, starting from 
the' principle that nothing could In; made 


among the mimlterlcss hud ouo. 

Cosmo I of Mi: on 1. (See Medici.) 

Cosmogony (from the Greek < 6 rtuj ,, tlyj 
world, and ydv^, generation J, according to 
its etymology, should be defined theongm 
of tlie world itself*; hut the term ha> l»e- 
eome, to a great degree, associated f with 
the numerous theories of liillerent nations 
mul individuals respecting *tlns event. 
Though tiic ongm of tla* world must 
necessarily remain forever concealed liom 
human eyes, there K notwithstanding, a 
strong desire 111 the hVcasts of moilals m un- 
veil it; so that vve find hypothec among 
all nations, respecting the beginning of all 
Tilings. VVt* may dn ule tin so liy jiothcses 
into three classes : — 1. The first repi esents 
the W'orld as eternal, in form well as 
substance. 2 . The matter of the world is 
eternal, but not it* form. 3 . The w 01 Id 


non of matter, jet did not Mieve that the 
world had lieen always in its present $tate. 
Tlie prior state of The world, subject to 
a constant succession of uncertain move- 
ment*, winch chance aftcrw'urds made 
regular, they called ( haos. TJie Plicnni- 
cians llabv Inmans, and also Egyptians, 
seem to have adhered 10 lliis theory. Tlie 
ancient poets, who have handed down to 
us the old mythological traditions, repre- 
sent tlaMimvcrse as spnnging from chaos, 
withourtlic assistance of the Deity. He- 
siod feigns that Chuns was the pandit of 
Erebus and Night, from whose union 
sprung flic Air {ktOt)n ) and the Da) ('it 
lie furtlier relates how the sky and the 
stars were sep;dated from the earth, &c. 
Tlii* system of atoms is much rnoro fa- 
mous. 1 ^‘iicippiis and Democritus of 
Ahdcra were its inventors. Tin* atoms, 


had, a liegiimmg, and shall have an end. or indivisible particles -ay they, existed 
— I.. Ocellus Lucamts is one of the imK from eternity, moving tit hazard, find pro- 


*tncient philosophers who supposed die 
world to have existed' liom eternity 
Aristotle ap}K'&rs to have embfoeed tin 1 
sarns doctrine. IIis tiitMjiy i», that not 
t brily the heaven aner earth, but also ani- 
mate and inanimate l»ein^s,in general, aro 
witliout beginning. His opinion rested 
oil the belief, that the universe was neces- 
sarily the eternal effect of a cause equally 
'eternal, such as the Diving Spirit, which, 
being afc once power and action, could not 
remain iolc. Yet he admitted, that a spi- 
ritual substance was the cause of the uni- 
verse ; of its motion and its form. He 
'"says positively, in his Metaphysics, that 
G*id is an intelligent Spirit (n»r- k ), incorpo- 
real, eternal, immovable, indivisible, and 
the Mover of all things. Accord mg to 
ibis groat philosopher, the universe is less 


ducuig, by their constant mee ting, a van 
cry of *ul»sturices. After having given 
rise to an immense variety of combi ua 
tions, they produced the present orgiuuza 
lion of bodies. This system of rosmng- 
ony was tliu/ of Epicurus, as d esc ri lied 
l>y Lucretius. Democritus attributed to 
atoms fonn * and size, Epicurus udded 
weight. Many other sv stems have* exist- 
ed, which must be classed under tiiis 
division. We only mention that of the 
Stoics, who admitted two principles, God 
and matter, in the abstract, both corporeal, 
for they did nof admit spiritual beinpy. 
The first was active, 1 tiie aecoud passive. 
— III. The third theory of cosmogony 
makes Uod the Creator of the world out 
’of noflung. This is the doctrine, olf the 
Etruscan*, Druids, Magi and Bnunins. 
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Before idolatry wyw introduced ihto China, 
the people worshipped a Supreme Being, 
* Chung- Ti, the Mover and Regulator of 
the universe. Anaxagoras was the first 
among die Greeks, who taught that God 
created the universe from nothing. The 
ftomnus generally adopted tliii theory, 
notwithstanding the efforts of Lucretius 
to establish the doctrine of Epicurus. 
The beginning of Ovid bears a striking 
resemblance to the beginning of Genesis. 
Moment of Alexandria therefore thiijks 
thfit tlie Pentateuch was known in 
Greece and Rome before the tirnq of 
Christ. It is not necessary, Iiuwever, to 
adopt tliis conclusion, for the two systems 
of cosmogony might have had a common 
origin. The Indian cosmogony also bears 
much resemblance to that of Moses. It 
is well known to every reader, that the 
Mosaic cosmogony belongs to the cla>s 
we are now desu-ibing. It is distinguish- 
ed by its great simplicity. The.ra/ion- 
alists, as they arc called in Geiiuauy, ic- 
gard it as an Asiatic, tradition, and not as 
a revolution. Some of the most impor- 
tant source^ of information respecting tin* 
different systems of cosmogony, besides 
the hook of Genesis, arc the works of 
Hesiod, Diogenes Laertius, Nunins <»t“ 
Panopohs, Eu-elmi", Plulo tjie Jew, 
Pliny and Diodorus. A \eiy Jcarncd 
and mgemoiH treatise on the Mosaic his- 
tory of creation is contained m a woik full 
of learning — -Jl ftjtholugus oiler gesammdfe 
IbhamU ungen liber dn Sttgni des . liter - 
Ihums uon Philipp Buttmann , vol. 1 , Berlin, 
18 * 28 . 9 * 

Cossacks ( Cusacks ) : ihc tribes who in- 
habit the southern anil ehstern parts of 
Russia, Poland, tin* Pkruine, A c„ guarding 
the southern and eastern liontier of the 
Russian empire, ntidfy i y m ?? no taxes, per- 
forming, instead, the duly of soldiers. 
Nearly all of them belong to* the Greco-. 
Russian church. Their internal adminis- 
tration, however, is independent of the 
Russian gov cmuicnt. They' form a mili- 
tary democracy. They must* be divided 
into two principal classes, lioth on ac- 
count of their descent and their present 
condition— the Cossacks of Little Russia 
(Mulo- Russia), and those of the Don. 
Both classes, and especially those of the 
Don, have collateral branches. From 
those, of tin* Don, who mu the mdst civil- 
iztjfl, are, descended the Vplgaicf th8*To- 
rek, tlie Gfebeskoi, tfle XJralian and Sibe- 
rian Cossacks. To the other race Mong 
tlie Zaporugiaus or liaydamaks, who are 
the wildest and most unrestrained. Writers 
are not agreed as to the origin of this 
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people and of their name. 4 Some derive . 
both races from the province of Cas&chia, 
so called by Constantine Porphyrogenei 
tea. In the Turkish* cazak signifies a rob- 
ber ; but, iij die Tartar language, it signifies 
a soldier lightly armed* ‘for rapid inotiou. 
Since tlie Cossacks came ffam the plums . 
beyond the Volga, they may be the re- 
mains of the Tartar hordes who settled 
there at different times. Some suppose 
them to be of Russian, origin. Their 
language is properly Russian, /although, 
in consequence, of their early wars with 
the Turks and Poles, they have adopted * 
many words from these people. If is prob- 
able that both races ot the Cossacks are 
descended from the united Russian ad- 
venturers who came from the provinces of 
Nov ogorod. Their object was to collect 
booty in tlie wars and fends with the, 
Tartars, on the frontiers of the Russia/? 
empire. As they were useful in protect- 
ing the frontiers, tlie government granted 
them great privileges; and their numbers* 
rapidly increased, more especially us 
gr.uiN of land were miyle them. Thus 
their power was augmented, and they 1 
became, by degrees, better organized anil 
thinly established. Their privileges, how- 
ever, have be* u very much limited since 
the y ear 1801. In the war of 1538, 3000 
Cie-sacks of the Don made their first 
campaign with the Rp^ians in Livonia. 
They then couqinnvd Liberia, repdls*“l 
tlie Tartars from many Russian provinces, 
and assisted- in defeating tin* Turks. Dur- . 
mg the frequent relw‘1 lions of tlie Cossacks 
of the Don (the last of winch was con- 
ducted by tlie formidable PugatscliefF), 
quarrels arose among them, and the great 
laniily became divided into several parts. 
Tims a branch of the great tribe of the 
Don, consisting of about 7000 men, in 
order to escape the punishment of their 
oflbnees, Mind, in 1577, to the Kama and 
to Perm, mid afterwards to tlie Oby. 
(See Siberia and Strogmwff.) Tlg?y drove 
out the Woguls, the Ostiacs and Tartars, 
who were settled there. Their numbers 
having been inueli mluced by these con- 
tests witkthe, inhabitants, and* their leader- 
being no longer able to maintain his con- 
quest, they placet] themselves under the 
protection of the Russian gov eminent, and 
obtained assistance. This branch of the 
Cossacks has since spread over all Siberia. 
The strength of the Cossacks is variously 
estimated. Airchenliolz makes the num- 
ber of warriors 700,000; but not half 
this number is in actual service* and two 
thirds of those are employed only in the 
domestic bctv icc, and never enter Ehropc , 
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ho that not many more than 100,000 men 
are at the disposal of the Russian govern- 
ment, in case of a war in Europe. Dur-/ 
ing the seven years 1 >var, the Russian 
army included but 10,000 Coatorks. Ac-‘ 
cording to the regulations of 1804, two out 
of three regiments do duty at home, «*md 
the third on the frontiers. But they are all 
i table to he culled into the field, and they 
then receive pay and rations from the 
emperor. The) form, in general (par- 
ticularly those of the Don, who an* the 
mast independent), the irregular flying 
Vavaln of the Russian army, heiug divid- 
ed into separate troops. The Cossicks of 
Little Russia are more disciplined ; they 
may almost he* culled regular troops. The 
Cossacks lmve no nobilit) among them. 
All are, equal, and all may, without de- 
grading themselves, alternate!) coimuand 
•and obey. Their officers are chosen by 
them from among tljeniMdves, only the 
commander-in-chief must he approved by 
the government. lie cannot he displaced 
except by its consent. The commanders 
are always in tfic pay of the ciown, hut 
die common Cossacks receive pa\ only 
while the) are on dutv. Tlieir lvjrmentrt 
( pulks ) are from 500 to 3000 strong, ac- 
cording to the si/e of tin* circle, and are 
'‘ominauded lly a chief (hcttnutA, q. \ m 
their language, utftman). The commander 
of the whole corps also called hitman. 
Hit officers under the gniniie] are witli- 
our rank (with tie* exception of those of 
some jiarticular regiments, who Jiave an 
t qua! rank with the officers in the an»>), 
and. in case of iieeessit),may he conn Hand- 
ed by the inferior officers of the regular 
Ann>. Each Cossack is liable to do duty 
from the age of 18 to 50, and is obliged 
to furnish lus own horse, and to lie, elotii- 
«d in the PolisJi^or Onental fashion, al- 
' hough the texture and quality of lus gar- 
ments are left to lymself. r l'lieir pimcipal 
wea(Kin is a lance from 10 to 12 leet in 
length ^ They li.ive also a sabre, a gun or 
a pair of pistoN, as well as a bow and 
arrows. The lance*, in riding,. are carried 
upriglit by means of a strap fastened to 
the foot, the arm, or the pommel • of c the 
saddle. Those who use hows earry a 
quiver over the shoulder* Tin* Kantsrhu , 
also, which is a thick whip of twisted 
leather, serves them for a wajum against 
an unarmed ondniy. as well as for the 
management of then horns. Though 
little adapted for regular movements, they 
' are very serviceable in attacking bag- 
gage, magazines, and in the pursuit of 
troop scattered in flight. Their horses 
arc iftostly small, and of poor appearance ; 


hut they are tough and .well broken, and 
so swift* that, when they do not move in 
compact bodies, and carry little or no hag- * 
gage, they can travel, without much diffi- 
culty, frufrf 50 to 70 miles a day, for sev- 
eral da)s in succession. Each pulk has 
t>vo or more silken banners, usually 
adorned with images of the saints The 
Cossacks light principally in small hndii s, 
with which they attack die enemy on all 
sides, but principally on the flanks and 
114 the rear, rushing upon them it full 
speed, with a dreadful hurrah, and with 
le\ ^llod lances. If they succeed in break- 
ing through the enemy by a hold attack, 
they drop their lances, which arc dragged 
along by the strap, and, seizing on their 
sabres and pistols, do great execution. If 
they meet with opposition, and find it im- 
possible to penetrate, they immediately 
retreat, hasten to some appointed place, 
form uncvv,and repeat the attack until the 
enemy is put to flight, when they bring 
desli notion on the scattered foices. In 
1570, they built their principal stanitza 
and rendezvous, called Tseherkask , 70 
v ersts above Azoph, on S0410 islands 111 
the Don, 1283 miles from Petcishnig, 
now containing 2950 houses and 15,000 
inhabitants, the seat of the ataman. It 
may he called the Tartar Venice , for the 
houses rest on high wooden piles, and are 
connected with each other b\ small 
budges. When the river is high, w hieh 
i“ tiom April to June, the city appears to 
be floating on the water. Their cliurchc.s 
are nghlv adorned with gold and precious 
stones. There is a regular iheatic here. 
Theic are also mail) pm ate lihraiies, ajid 
a school when* French, (Herman, geome- 
try, historj, geography, natural philoso- 
phy, arc* lauglit. A great dei>f of 
. business is done b£ the Creeks, Arme- 
nians, Jews, &e. As the city is rendered 
unhealthy by the overflowing of the island 
on whieii it Mauds, they have lately limit 
New Tseherkask, on an arm of/he Dqn, 
aliput four miles from the pit sent city, 
to wliieli all tins inhuhitunts of the old 
city will remove, so that, perhaps, in 50 
)oars, no vestige of the old town will re- 
main. 

Cosse, Chailcs dc, more know r n by tlio 
title of marshal de Brissac , was son of 
Reu£ Cosse, who wus lord’ of Brissac 111 
Anjou,' and clyef falconer of France. lie 
seized ivitli success in the Neapolitan Jind 
Piedmontese wars, ffnd distinguished him- 
self as colonel m tlie battle of Perpignan, 111 
1541. The first noblemen of France, and 
even the princes, received their 'military 
education in his school, while he com- 
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n landed the French light cavalry. When 
the emperor Charles V attein])ted to ho- 
•siege Landrocy, in 154*3, Brissae repulsed 
him three times, and united himselfj in 
spite of the superior numbers of the ene- 
my, with Francis 1, who lay, with his 
uTmy, hear Vitry. This jrnoimrch folded 
him in his arms, allowed him to drink 
qut of his cup, dud created him a knight 
of his order. After other great actions, he 
rose to the rank of grand master of the 
* artillery of France, and Henry II sent hun 
as ambassador to the emperor, for trio 
purpose of negotiating a peaee. Here be 
proved hiiiMulf a good diplomatist, and 
obtained for Ins services the otiiee of gov- 
ernor of Piedmont, and the baton of mar- 
shal of France, in 1550. He after wan Is 
leuirned to France as governor of Picar- 
dy, and rendered that province important 
fii'rv ices. Brissac was small, but ver) well 
made. The ladies called him the hand- 
some Brissac. It is said that the duchess 
of Valentinois regarded him with particu- 
lar lav or, and that Henry II appointed him 
lieutenant-general in Italy merely liom 
jealous}. ffjjissao died at Pans, Dec. 31, 
15(i.3. 

Tosta Furtuxi dk Meni>oq\, Hip- 
polytn Joseph da; a Portuguese gentle- 
man, distinguished for Ins talents, learning 
and adventures. He was tried and mi- 
pri-omd at lashon, bv th . • inquMUon, im 
the pretended crime of1ioe-m.i»ouiy . The 
following are said to have been the cn- 
nimstances of Ins escape from eaptiv itv : — 
The door of tlie cell m winch Da Costa 
was confined opening into* a hall, which 
was the ceiitie of the prison, le* had op- 
portunities for remarking that the daily 
labois of his jailors terminated w it li throw - 
ing a huneli of keys oil a table wheir a 
jump was left bunimfc. B> patience and 
pen everanee, though conscious of liability 
to espial through apertures m the walls 
and ceiling of his cell, he succeeded m 
forming, out of ail old pewter plate, a key 
which would unlock his door. IJjion 
making his final attempt, thv bunch of 
keys pioved to he a proper collection for 
threading the entire labyrinth of the pris- 
on, not exception the outer gate. Besides 
the keys mid lamp, there was a hook, con- 
taining, among other records, the minutes 
of his own examinations. This he took 
with him, and, carefully closing and lock- 
ing every door after him* he made* his 
way, without interruption, to the outside 
of they prison walls; and, after remaining 
six weeks secluded and disguised in the 
neighborhood, lie took his departure from 
Portugal, and reached England in safety, 


carrying with him the book and keys of 
the inquisitors, as trophies of his success.. * 
M. da Costa was the proprietor of the > 
Correio Braxiliense , a monthly magazine ' 
in the Portuguese language, printed m ' 
London/ and discontinued a short time 
before his death, which took place in th** 
beginning of 1824. 

Costa Rica ; the most eastern and 
most southern province of Guatimala ; be- 
tween lat. 8° 2 O' and Jl° 27' *N., and Ion. 
80° 27' and 85° W W. ; limmded N. by 
Nicaragua, E. by the Spanish Main, S. L. 
by Veragua, and W. and S.'W. by the 
Pacific ocean; 150 miles in length, and 
nearly as much m breadth. It is full of 
deserts and forests, thinly peopled, and ill- ' 
culm ntedt A great part of tfoe inhabit- 
ants live independent of the’ Spaniard^. 
The principal commerce consists in cattle, 
hides, honey and wax. It has ports irt* * 
each sea. ( 'arthago is the capital. 

# -Costa Rica; a nver of Guafiiiiula, . 
winch runs into the Escondida, five miles 
from St. Carlos, in Nicaragua. 

Coster, Laurens (called Jemsoens, that 
is, son of John), a wealthy* citizen of Haer- 
1cm, vyis bom m that city m 1370 or 1371. 
He wa.-. a memlier of the chief council in 
1418, and by turns performed the duties 
of a judge and a treasurer. In 1421, or, 
•according to some, in 13!*9, he w s ap- 
pomted to the office of sacristan (Koster) 
of the parochial churcfl «t Haerlcm, and 
continued in tin?, station: and from tins 
office, which, at that time, was veiy hon- 
orable, he derived Ins surname. I{e died, 
probably, of the contagious disease which 
raged, in the latter part of in Haerlcm. 
Tills is all that the contemporary city rec- 
ords have preserved of his history. More 
than a hundred years after his death, in the 
middle of the 10th century, traces of a 
tradition appeared, which assigned to the 
city of Haerlcm the invention of the art of 
printing. At tins tune, lladnan Junius 
produced (in a work entitled Jiafatoia, 
wiitten between *1562 and 1571, hut not * 
published till 1588, after lus death), from 
tin' vet lml information of some aged peo- 
ple^ who, again, derived their knowledge 
from others, a complete histojy of the 
invention of the art of printing, in w'hieh 
Custer acted the chief part. During h*s 
walks in a wood near Haerlcm (as Ju- 
nius i elates), he can ed letters, at first for 
his amusement, m the bark of beech-trees. 

He persevered m these cxjicrimente, till 
In 1 had finished entire lines, and finally 
proceeded so far ns to cut out whole 
pages on the sides of boards. With blocks 
of this sort, he effected the impression of 
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the ^gre/ onzer Bthoudmim. After this, 
he improved his mode of printing by east- 
ing lead or pewter tyj>es. But a, person by 
the name of John, whom he had employed 
*as an assistant, stole his printing appara- 
tus one Christmas night, and fled with it 
first to Amsterdam, and then to Oologho 
and Mcntz, at which Inst place this theft 
occasioned the general diffusion of the art 
invented by Foster. In Holland, tin* peo- 
ple an* so’ futnly convinced of the trut 1 * 
of this story, that a statue m honor of 
Coster was erected in 1 (> 22 . His house, 
which 4**11 down 111J8I8 through age, was 
slam 11 with the greatest reject; mid, in 
1740 , the jubilee of his lmentionoftiie art 
of printing was celebrated. This celebra- 
tion was repented in 182 ft, the justice 
of the claim of the Dutch being consid- 
ered to he established by M cm nan’s (hi- 
fnnes Typographict? ( 17 ( 15 ), and Rolling's 
lerhanheUng over tut Oorsprons: dtr Boek- 
drukkvnst (L 810 ). The examination of 
the subject, in the* last essay in tin* Hermes , 

» by Ebert (No. x\), leads us to tins result; 
tliat Coster, at 5 time at least as early 
as that of the indention of the art by 
the Hermans, employed himself i.u ex- 
periments, the design ami result of 
which was the invention of* the art of 
printing. (See Ebert’s article Buehdruek - 
erkunst in the Encyeloputiia hv Krsch and 
Gruber.) , 

Costume, in the fine arts; the ohserv- 
an« e of propriety 111 legurd to the person 
or thing represented, so that tin scene of 
action, the habils, anus, proportions, & c„ 
are properly imitated. The peculiarities 
* of form, physiognomy’, complexion; the 
dreas, ornaments, habitations, furniture, 
arms, &,c„ should all be conformable to 
the period and country’ m which the scene 
is laid. The rules of costume would he 
violated by the introduction of a pulm- 
giove and u tiger 111 a scene 111 Russia, by 
the representation of American Indian* in 
turban^ rf>r of Unmans with cannons at 
the siege of Carthage, or an mlrabitant of 
tlie East seated at table with a knife ami 
fork. Tliat the ancient painters, and even 
celebrated masters of the modern Europe- 
an schools, arc often chargeable wilh devi- 
ations from propriety in regard to costume, 
is not to ho denied ; hut nowhere have 
they been so glaring as 011 the stage, where 
Greek, Turkish and Peruvian princes used 
to make tlieir appeal ance in long velvet 
mantles, embroidered with gold ; Merope 
and Cleopatra were equipped m hoop- 
petticnats, Medea opd Piia dra in French 
head-dresses ; peasant-girls wen* dressed 
out iif whale-bone, and heroes emerged 
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from the battle in stiff coats, not a fold of > 
which was disordered. Lo Kain and * 
mademoiselle Clairon, it is said, were the « 
first who introduced propriety of costume 
on the stage, under the patronage of the 
count de Lauraguais; but they excluded 
only the grosser absurdities ; Scythians and 
Fumiatians were clothed in tiger-skins, 
Asiatics in the Turkish dress ; hut the ol<l 
costume was retained in other icspeets. 
The scenery’ of the stage was as incongru- 
ous as the dresses.* It is not long since 1 

. Semiramis issued from a jialaee adorned 
with Corinthian columns, ami entered a 
gaitlen in which a whole American Flora 
was blooming; or pci haps she was seated 
on n throne, overshadowed with a canopy 
a la Polonaise. Those* by whom she was 
surrounded were dressed 111 the Turkish 
style ; while a master of horse, in the cos- 
tume of the age of chivalry, offered her 
his hand. In Germany, the stage, at that 

# tune, was no bettei in this respect. It is 
not very long since the companions of 
These us made their appearance then* 
with large peiukes; and, in the Clemen- 
za di Tito , Roman soldiers punched on 
the stage with still* hoots, and stiffer 
queues. The Germans, however, first 
made a thorough ref 01 in m these ahsurdi 
ties, and the national, now loyal, theatre, 
in Bcrl,iii, in point ol scenery and costume, 
is at picsent the most couect m tin* world. 
In Fiance, Talma oofnimcd ihe Parisian 
stage. What lie did 111 tins respect 
for the drama, David (who had, however, 
a pn»dccessor in \ i#«u) effected for jiaiiit- 
mg, and his school is entitled to the hon- 
or of having .strictly observed propriety 
of costume. The question, To what ex- 
tent should truth lie sacrificed to beauty ? 
is answered in the best manner by an arti- 
cle on the subject oV dramatic repiekcn- 
tatiun,.in Milliner’s Alumnae for Private 
Theatres (Mmanaeh fur Privatbuhnm , in 
two volumes, 1818 ). There, poetical coi- 
regliic* 5 H is distinguished irom historical, 
and^the cases arc pointed out, 111 which 
the latter must yield to the* former, partly 
on account of* the harmony that must 
necessarily exist between the exlernal ap- 
jieaianccs and the spirit of poetry, and 
partly for the sake of intelligihlcness, and- 
avoiding -what would he offensive to the 
less informed spectators. That art may 
lx* permitted to idealize costuftie us well 
as language, cannot lie denied. No jieifept ■ 
w’ork on costume has as you- appeared. 
Dandri* Bnrdon, in his < ’ostumes of tho 
most Ancient Nations, did not coniine 
himself to the true sources of information. 
The Trtrite des Costumes of Lenz is a very 
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feeble production, and Martini’s Commen- 
taries liuvo very little, improved it, Spa- 
• lart’s Essay on the Costume of the most 
celebrated Nations of Antiquity, of the 
Middle Ages, and of Modem Times ( Ver- 
snrh uber das Costume dtr vorziiglichsten 
*VMker ties Merthums, des mittlcm Alters 
und der ncvmn Zvitcn, published by Jgna- 
-tius Albrecht, Vienna, I71H3 — 4W, 3 vols.) is 
superior, but not entirely frcff from faults. 
The Her utils dcs Costumes Antiques, by 
Itoclieggiani mid Willemin, an; more use- 
ful productions, but not sufficiently com- 
prehensive. A new Essay on Antique 1 and 
Modem Costumes, by Gironi, appeared m 
Italy, in 1H1H ; and au Illustration of the 
Egyptian, (Grecian and Roman < 'ostume, 
in forty Sketches, with Descriptions, was 
published by Thomas Baxter, London, 
IK10. 'There is often no means of in- 
formation for the artist but the original 
sources. For the costume of the ancients, 
lie must have recourse to the engravings 
of antiquities ; for the modem costume, he 
must icsort to essays on painting in differ- 
ent ages, monumental figures, und trea- 
tises on costume; and in regard to the 
costume of foreign nations, he may derive 
information from books of travel*: bi*to- 
nes, antiquities and geographies, are indi*- 
pensablo guides in these inquiries. The 
costumes of modem times and foreign na- 
tions are described in the Costumes rinls 
adxuls de tons Ivs Peoples ronnus , by St. 
Sauveur; and in a large vvoik entitled 
('ollutwns of Costumes of various JYittums 
(London, IHOOetseq ); and # in several pub- 
lications on the costume of the theatre, 
v jz., ('ostumes et . hmnles des grands The- 
atres de Paris; ("ostumes of the imperial 
Court 'Theatre in Vienna (Ci ostumes dts 
K. K. Jhflheatvrs in Him), with colored 
plates (\ lenna, IHPifind 1H13) ; < "ostumes 
of the National Theatre at Berlin (Theater- 
costumes des bet liner natimalUmders) from 
18LH to I8‘13 — the old ones were given 
from 1781) to J813. 

("otk. Dkoit, and ("otk Gai^che 
(french ; signifying the right find left side 
in the Fieneli chamber of deputies). ]t 
would be, perhaps, desirable, in all nation- 
al assemblies, that llie seats of the mem- 
bers should be determined ill such a way 
(either by lot or sonic other means) that 
the members of the same party should not 
be allowed to cluster together, and split up 
th^ assembly into hostile masse*. Reg- 
ulations oMiis kind lire actually establish- 
ed in the congress of the IT. States, and in 
most of the Gorman states; but in the 
English and French jMirhaments, there are 
no rules of tiiis nature. In tho English 
48* 


house of commons, indeed, the ftrstseats on 
tho right of tho sjjeaker are appropriated 
to the members from London; but they ■ 
occupy tljem only at tho opening of par- ■ 
liament, atid afterwards resign thorn to the * 
ministers, 'about whom their adherents 
arrange themselves, on this side of tho , 
house. The members of the opposition 
party take their stations oil the opposite 
scats. In France, this party is always 
arranged on the left side, Tho mo.*t vio- 
lent members of tho nationul coiivtiwiou 
occupied tho highest benches on this side, 
and obtained, from this circumstance, fhc 
name of the Mountain . The more moder- 
ate mcmlKTH, and the partisans of govern- 
ment, took their places in front, on the 
lower seats, which were calk'd the plain, 
the brlhj, mn\ tin 1 morass. At the present 
lime, the different’ parties m the French 
chamber of deputies arrange thcmsclve? 
in the same maimer. The ministerial 
party take their place.* in the. centre (see 
('mite), the most violent members of the 
different parties in tin* extreme right and 
left, while the more moiierate necup} the 
intervening *pace.*. The nglit side of the 
chamber \va<-s the strongest from 1815 to 
1 8^8. A inajoi it\ was secured to the 
ministry b) ineai: of new laws, regulating 
the elections, which gave to the grea* 
kind holder* alor|c the right pf enoosing 
a portion of the deputies, ami of assisting 
m the election of the remainder. The 
opciation Off these law* has been increased 
b\ the reduction of land taxes, and by the 
exertjf. rtT an illegal influence at the clcr- 
liojaj ? ic minisiers. In 1828, a reaction . 
t<4" /e, and a majority of liberal men 

wore vlio^eR* Vu spite of ministerial influ- 
ence. In and iioginning of 18*10, the left 
side ohtamu a fromplete victory, in consc- 
quenee of \i rub the chambers were pp>- 
logued. The lofft side accuse the mimste- 
ikiI party of a desugn to increase the power 
of the church, anm restore to the priests the 
influence which tllioj exercised ra ages of 
ignorance ; to reestablish the feudal privi- 
leges of the noAulit>, and to cncumhei 
landed projiertv vvlith inalienability, indivis- 
ibility and the Yeiidal tenures. They also 
accuse them of striving to exclude the 
commons from the\ higher offices of honor, 
and even of a dcjsiro to overthrow the 
chnrte, w hich, accotding to the right side, 
can be taken uvvnw by the same power 
which granted it. 4>n the other hand, the 
right side accuse their opponents of aiming 
to make the present constitution of France 
more democrat! cal, afrid to cramp the pow- 
er of the king. Thry consider them, in ' 
fact, as wishing to dethrone the Boffrbons. 
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In speaking of the political sentiments of 
a member of the house ol* deputies, it is 
generally said, he sits on the right side, on 
the left side, in the centre, &c. , 

C6te-d , Or; a chain of mountains in 
Burgundy, so called from the abun- 
dance of excellent wine which they y ield. 
Their height varies from 1400 French 
feet to lfiOO. The chain runs from N. N. E. 
to S. 8, W., and is ultout 3t> leagues long, 
bcgbining at the plateau of Langrcs, an£ 
e xtSidmg to the sources of the Bourbmce 
and the Dhciuic. 

Cote-u’Or; a department of France; 
‘formerly a part of Burgundy. (Sec De- 
partment.) 

Coterie; a French word, now much 
used in English society » Ouguially, cott- 
rie wa> a commcVcial term, signify ing an 
association m w hich each member furnish- 
. ed his part, and received his proportion 
of the profits, or bon* Ins proportion of 
the loss. Thence it was used for small 
societies, in which certain iydividunl& are 
in the habit of meeting, and each contrib- 
utes hi** share of conversation anil enter- 
tainment. A coltrie consisting of ladies 
and gentlemen of talent, vivacity* and 
agreeable manners, is one o*‘ the finest 
productions of modern society. It is from 
coteries that we d«* r iv* a large stock of the 
most entertaining and instructive matter 
in the numberless jfc>« uch memoirs. 

( ’oTEs-DU-iVoRn : a Fjench depart- 
ment, formerly tin* northern jwirt of Cppei 
Brittany. * 

Cotfs, Vi.n ns ; a Bordelais w me. (See 
Bordelais,) 

(Jotiies, Amult; one of thV Anhalt 

principalities. (See jinhait^ u ‘ \Y the pos- 
sessions of the pi nice of 0 1 .^-(kitlien 
amount only to 300 squairP iK *>, contain- 
ing 4 towns and .‘£$,500 J ,,in< ;>itants, fur- 
nishing 1520, 0C0 guilders bf levenue, and 
burdened with 1,200,00Q guilders pubk* 
debt. The prince and Ids wifi * — a natural 
daughtei*of Fredcnc William J1 of Prus- 
sia — embraced the Cutfiohc religion m 
Pans, Oct. 24, 1815, vvhfich caused some 
, religious excitement m Gl-miuny . f Vitlien, 
the capital, has 700 liohses and 5500 in- 
habitants. J 

Cothurnus, with tlvc oncjenN; a kind 
of shoes, lac(*d high, such as Diana iuid 
her nymphs are vepiwented as wearing. 
* They are still worn by jthc hunters in Italy. 
They were particular rly in use among 
the Cretans. Galen and Pollux describe 
them as reaching up to the middle of the 
calf, and laced tight joy means of thongs, 
* to project the foot and ankle, without ob- 
structing freedom of potion. The tragic 


actors also wore them, ]>erhaps, at first, as 
commemorative of the ex]H*ditions of 
Bacchus ; aud, at a later jieriod, in order 
to give additional height to the actors who’ 
played the'part of heroes, lienee cothur- 
nus is sometimes used figuratively for # 
tragedy. The cothurnus used for this pur- 
pose differed from the hunting cothurnus 
in this respect, that it had a sole of cork,* 
at least four fingers thick. 

Cotin, Charles, counsellor and alinonei 
of <he king, ami member of the Fnnch 
academy, was bom at Paris, iu ItXM. 11c 
is indebted foi his notoriety, in a great 
measure, to the satires of Doilcuii. Ik 
possessed a knowledge of theology and 
philosophy, understood the Hebrew and 
Sy riae languages, and studied the Greek 
authors so diligently, jtlmt he could repeat 
large portion.-, «f limner mid Plato by 
heart. Among Ins poems are many which 
have much merit. It has often been sup- 
posed, that liodcnu introduced the name 
of Cotin into his salires, because it furnish- 
ed a convenient thyme, and Moon* refers 
to tins in Ins Life of Byion, veil. 1. But 
Bndeau had good leusons for cromplaining 
of Cotin, who lmd represented him, at the 
iiotel Ran lbou diet, as a dnngcious man. 
The ndieule of Boileau (*\aspernted Cofin 
still more, and he attempted every means 
of silcnauig him. Ills uilhienee at court, 
lus title and wealth, appealed to give him 
the means of effecting this object ; hut, 
unluckily. Ins follies drew upon him a new 
enemy in Molieie, who, in his Femmes 
Savantis, introduced inni on the stage, and 
exposed him to ndieule, under the name 
of Trissolin, The sonnet to tin; princess 
Crania w ax composed by Cotm: and ho 
engaged m a dispute respecting tins pocin 
with Menage, in tin* ^presence of a select 
society, m which the disputants used the s 
same kind of language which Moliera 
places in the mouths of Trissot in and Va- 
dius. Cotin died in 1082. His (Euvres 
Melees appeurod in If >59, at Pans, and lus ■ 
GZuvres ( ialantes , in 2 vols., in 161)5. 

Cotopaxi*; the most remarkable volcan- 
ic mountain of the Andes, in Quito ; 35 
miles S. S. E. of Quito, N. N. E. of Chim- 
borazo ; Lit, about 0° 4(V 8. It is the most 
beautiful of the colossal summits of the 
Audi's, it is a perfect cone, which, being 
covered with an enormous layer of snow, 
shines with da/iding splendor at the set- 
ting of the sun, and stands forth in bold 
relief from the azure 1 heavens . i This cov- 
ering of snow conceals from the eye of 
the observer even the smallest inequalities 
of the ground. No point or mass of rock 
penetrates the coating of snow and ice, or 
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breaks the exact regularity of the conical 
figure. The crater is surrounded by a 
small circular wall, which, when viewed 
through a telescope, appears like a pam- 
per. Its height above the sea is 18,898 
•feet. It is the most tremendous volcano 
in Quito, and its explosions have been 
most disastrous, spreading destruction over 
% the surrounding plums. Remarkable erup- 
tions took place in JG98, 1788, 1742, 1744, 
17<*>,and ! 17<>8 ; and one in 1808. In 1(>98, 
th«* eruption destroyed the city of Tacunga, 
■\viih three fourths of its inhabitants, ami 
other settlements. In 1788, the flames 
rose nearly *1000 feet above the brink of 
the crater ; and in 1744, its roarings were 
heard as far as Honda, on the Magdalena, 
000 • miles distant. With respect to tlie 
explosion of J808, Humboldt observes, 
“At the port of Guay aquil, 32 leagues 
distant, in a straight line, from the crater, 
we heard, day and mglit, the noise of tins 
volcano, like continued discharges of a 
battery ; and we distinguished these tre- 
mendous sounds even on the Pacific 
ocean.” In viewing tin-* volcano, every 
thing contributes to give it a most majestic 
and awful character. The pyramidal 
summits of lllmissa; the ^novvySidgcs of 
the other mountains; the singular regular- 
ity of tin 1 mfeiior line of snow, ami the 
luxuriance of the great plains, #otfer an 
unparalleled assemblage of the gland and 
picturesque f eatm es iff unit in*. J 1 u jnbold t 
found it ditlienlt to ascend the mountain, 
in 1802, tis far as to the limit of perpetual 
snow, and he pronounce^it impossible, by 
any human art, to reach the summit. 

Gotta, J. G., baron of rottenherg; the 
most eminent living hooksellei of Ger- 
many. Mr. Gotta, whose resources, m his 
youth, weie hut scanty, studied theology, 
and was, for some time, a private instructor. 
> Jn 1798, he cHtahlished, in eonneMou with 
some other persons, the Allgnurinc Zdt- 
ung (q. v.), which soon became, through 
his efforts, the best political paper of Ger- 
many. Mi. C kit ta then became u publisher 
of liooks ; and his establishment still eon- 
tmueb under the firm of J . G, Cotta' schc 
Jiuchhandluw, and is distinguished, not — 
like those of his contemporaries, Orapelet 
and Aouie others— for the peculiar beauty 
and correctness of the publications w Inch 
proceed Irani it, but for the great number, 
among which have buen many of fhe 
best works of Gejnian literafhre." But 
the eircumstanVe which probably renders 
Mr. Cotta’s press unique, is the number of 
periodicals that he has succeeded in estab- 
lishing, which embrace a very extensive 
circle of scientific and literary subjects. 


His AUgmeine ZeUung, is a daily political 
paper ; Das Morgen-Watt is a daily paper, 
principally devoted to entertaming matter; 
Das Kunst-Blatt treats of the fine arts; 
Das Ausland gives information only re- 
specting foreign countries ; Das hdand is 
chiefly for Bavaria; Das Polvtechnische 
Journal is devoted to the useful arts ; Die 
Politischcn fAnnal&n is made up of long 
political treatises and documents; Das 
•Lit train r-Blalt is a daily paper containing 
short critiques , somewhat similar to the 
London Literary Gazette, but its contents 
art* more valuable. .AM these different 
publications are carried on m Stuttgard, 
Tubingen and Augsburg. Some year* 
since, Mr. Gotta purchased the barony of 
Cottenbcrg, m the kingdom of Wurtein- 
lierg, wfierehy he became entitled to a 
seat in the chamber of the nobles of tliat 
state, where he lms .diown himself disposed 
to hi »enil ht*i itm icuts. II is Allgemi nc Zeit- 
nng has likewise this character,* as much 
ns is possible in a countiy in which the 
conductoi has been obliged already, three 
times, to change the pine e of its publica- 
tion, in order to* evade a strict censorship. 
It nvver contains matter professedly edito- 
i ml. Mr. ( 'ottaV w e tilth is very great, and 
he applies it lihe; dly m procuring valuable 
contributions to tin* various journals pub- 
lished by linn, which contain, tin instance, 
much original correspondence from for- 
eign countries. 

f kiTTiiN, Sophie Ristmnl, better known 
b\ the name of nuidamt Cottin, the autlior 
of several novels and works of enteilain- 
ineiit, wus horn in 1778, at Tomiejns, in 
the department of Lot and Garonne, mar- 
ried, at the age of 17, a banker at Bor- 
deaux, and wont soon allcr to Paris, 
when', in a few yeai*, she lost her hus- 
band. To relieve her sorrow, *he gave 
herself up to intellectual pursuits. To 
divert her thoughts, sin* wrote down the 
flumes and reflections that strongly occu- 
pied her active mind, without supposing 
that they would he of interest or value 
Ik*} ond the circle of her immediate friends. 
In the ease with which she expressed her 
thoughts, she discovered a talent, which 
even those most intimate with her 'had not 
hitherto appreciated. ‘Her fust attempts 
were small poems, and a history of 200 
pages. One of her friends having occa- 
sion for 50 louis-*d’on>, m order to leave 
France, from which he was banished, 
maduinc Cottin, to assist the unfortunate 
man, published hor Claire d'Albc, hut kept 
her name a secret* The necessity which 
she felt of pouring out her feelings deter- 
mined her to appear agam as an Authoress, 
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and she produced Malvina, Jlmflie de 
Mansfield, and Elisabeth, or the Exiles of 
Siberta. The eloquence and fervor with 
which she expresses the most secret feed- 
ings of the heart have been much ad- 
mired, especially by her own sex. Her 
circumstances enabled her to dev otc the 
profits of her works to benevolent objects. 
A painful disorder prevented her from 
finishing a religious work w hich she had 
begun, and another on education. The* 
latter was the only one of her works for 
which slie was anxious to gain a favorable 
reception with the public ; for, singular as it 
rnay seem, she disapproved, m general, of 
women’* appearing as authors. She died, 
after three months 1 suffering, Aug. ‘25, 
1807. Her works are contained in the 
collection (Euvres completes de Madame 
Cottin, Fan^, 180(5. 

Cotton is a soft, vegetable dow n, winch 
is contained m the seed-\ essels, and en- 
velopes the seed>, of the cotton plant (gos- 
sypium herbaccum), which is cultivated in 
the East and West Indies, North and 
South Amenea, apd Egypt.; in fact, in. 
most parts of the world 'winch possess 
a sufficiently warm climate. It is* an 
annual plant. It grows to a considerable 
height, and has leaves of a bright grcin 
color, marked with brownish veins, and 
eaeh divided mm five Jnbi-h. Tin; flowers 
have only one petal in five segments with 
a short tulie, and are of a pale-y ellow eoloi, 
with live led spots at the bottom. \The eot- 
ton-pods are of m>hk wiiat tiinngutar shape, 
and iia\e each thiec cells. Tlieqe, when 
npe, burst open, and disclose their snow- 
white or yellowish contents m the imdM 
of which arc* contained tin- seeds, in 
shape somewhat resembling those of 
gnijH'S. The fibres of cotton are extieme- 
ly line, delicate and flexile. | When exam- 
ined by the microscope, they are found to 
be somewhat flat, and two-fdgi d or trian- 
gular. Their direction is i^ol straiglit, but 
contorted, c so tlmt the Jocks can he ex- 
tended or drawn out witlijniit doing uo£ 
lence to the fibres. Theie threads aie 
finely toothed, which explains the cause 
of their adhenng logethtjr with gieutej 1 
facility than those of homljux and several 
apocyhea, which arb destitute of teeth, and 
which cannot Is* spun intof thread without 
an admixture of cotton, /in the Southern 
States of the American Ipiuoii, tlic cotton 
cultivated is (listinguisheld into 3 kinds — 
the nankeen cotton, so called from its color ; 
the green seed cotton, /producing white 
cotton with green tseeols; and the block 
Seed cotton . The tw r o first kinds grow in 
the middle and upper jeountry, and are 


colled short staple cotton ; the last is culti • 
vated in tlie lower country, near the sea, 
and on tlic isles near the. shore, and pro- 
duces cotton of a fine, white, silky apjiear- 
ancc, very strong, and of a long staple. 
Cotton was found indigenous in America. 
There am two machines for cleansing 
cotton from the seeds ; these are, the rol- 
lcr-gm and the saw-gin. The essential 
parts of the first arc tw r o small cylinders, 
rooking m contact, or neurlv so. The 
cottqp is drawn l between the rollers, while 
tlic size of the seeds prevents them fh>m 
passing. The saw-gin, in\ entod by Mi. 
Whitney, is used for the black-seed cot 
ton, tlic seeds of which udhere too strongly 
to be separated by the other method, it 
is a receiver, having one side covered with 
strong parallel wires, about an eighth of 
an inch apart. Between these wires pas?, 
a number of circular saws, lcvolving on a 
common axis. The cotton is entangled 
in the teeth of the saws, and drawn out 
through the .grating, while the seeds an 1 
prevented, by then size, from passing. 
The cotton thus extricated is swept from 
tlie saws by a revolving cylindrical brush, 
rind the seeds fall out at thg bottom of 
tlie receiver. Mr. Whitney is an American. 
Arkwright, in England, is highly celebrated 
for the machinery which lie lias invented 
for tlie spinning of cotton. North and 
South America, Egypt and India, produce 
most of the cotton •‘Consumed, and the 
greater part is manufactured m England 
and the ( T . States. The e\|»ort of cotton 
from the U. States, between Octolier, 1828, 
ami September/ Ib29, to Great Britain, 
amounted to 4*18,00! hales; tlie amount 
exported to France, wus 184,821 hales; 
and to tlie other parts of Euiopc, (5(5,178 ; 
total, 7*0,000. The crop in 1824 — 5 was 
5(5! >,259 liales; that of l(& r >— 45 was 720,027 
bales ; of 18*2(5-7, 057/281 ; of J 827- 8, 
720,502 ; of 1828—0, 8)70,4 1 5. Of this last 
crop, 120,000 bales an* estimated to have 
been manufactured ill the U. States. 
The whole amount of cotton imported in- 
to Great Britain, in 1824, was 140,280,122 
pounds ; in 1 825, was 228.005,291 ; in 182(5, 
was 177,(507.401; in 1827, was 272,448,909 
pounds. The value of cotton manufac- 
tured goods exported m 1824, according 
to the nfliciul rates, was £27,171,555; in 
J825, £2(5,597,574 ; in 182(5, £21,445,742 : 
oP cotton twistantl yam, m 1824, accord- 
ing td tlif official rates, £2, 984,. 144 ; in 
1825, £2,8J>7,70(5 ; in b326, .£3,74lr,52(i. 

Cotton Manufacture . The increase of 
the cotton manufacture, during the last 
•half century, is one of the most interesting 
eVcnts in the history of commerce. The 
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earliest scat of the manufacture, known to 
us, was Hindustan, where it continues to 

• bo carried on, by hand lalwr, in all its 
original simplicity. Such, however, has 
been the power of improved machinery, 
in its recent application to it, that Europe' 

*and America arc now ]>ouring back uj>on 
Asia her original manufacture, and Under- 

* selling her in her own markets. The 
first impulse in those improvements was 
derived from the intentions of Hargreaves 
and Arkwright, betwmi 1768 and 1^80. 
The improved machinery of which we 
speak consists of the cylindrical carding 
engine, by which the fibres of cotton are 
disentangled and separated from each 
other, and from all foreign substances, 
and delivered in a uniform, continuous 
roll; the drawing and roving frames, by 
which these rolls are repeated 1\ doubled 
and extended, until the fibres are drawn 
out into a regular and perfectly honzbntal 
]K)siti«n ; and the spinning frame, the most 
important quality of which is the causing 
the roving or preparatory' yarn to pass 
through two or more sets of rollers*, revolv- 

. mg with different velocities, by which thq 

1 thread, at the moment of being tw isted, i* 
draw p n out to any desired degree of tenuity ; 
the rollers performing the delicate office 
of the thumb and finger. In addition to 

* these, the power-loom was hroqght into 
general use about the year 1816, by which 
the laborious process* of weaving is con- 
verted into the mere superintendence of 
two, and even three, of these machines ; 
each one producing from 30 to 40 yards 
of cloth per day. In tht ’printing of cali- 
coes, equally important improvements 
have been made. Instead of the tedious 
process of impressing patterns from wood- 
en blocks, the most delicate patterns are 
transferred from flipper cylinders with 
astonishing rapidity ; two, and even three, 
colors are, in this way, imprinted at one 
operation. In the richer and more ex- 
pensive patterns, however, bloek-pnntiiig 
(onfnmes to be, used, m addition y> the 
impressions from tin; ry fenders. / The 
Mcience of chemistry has contributed its 
share of inipnw etnent in the new process of 
bleaching b\ chlorine, and in innumerable 
new combinations of colors In its pres- 
ent state, the ditire manufacture, m its 
vartou* ilepartments, presents a greater 
combination of human gkill than can bo 
fyiiud in any other art oi manuftfrtufti. In 

* 1781, thflr|iiniitity of cotton wool imjiorted 
into Great Britain, was 5,000,000 pounds; 
in 1829, it cannot be estimated at less than 
210,000,000; and, allowing 20,000,000 for 
export, 190,000,000 pounds will remain as 


the consumption of the kingdom. <Of tins, * 
upwards or 40,000,000 pounds are ex-' 
.ported in yams, valued at £1,500,000 ster- 
ling. The valueof all other manufactures of 
cotton, exported in 1828, was £13,545,638. 
Some estimates of the annual value of the 
cotton manufactured in Great Britain have 
been as high as £36,000,000 sterling ; but 
this would seem to beau exaggeration. I n 
the early periods of this manufacture, the 
profits must have been enormous. Il Iiua 1 
built up the cities of Liverpool and Man- 
chester in England, of Glasgow and 
Paisley in Scotland, and has been esti- 
mated to give employment to a million of 
.persons. After a long period of success, 
r interrupted only by occasional and tem- 
porary fluctuations, the production, both 
of the raw material and of the manufac- 
tured article, seems to have outrun the 
consumption of the world, in that eveift- 
ful year of overtrade, 1825. A long stag- 
nation succeeded m 1826 ; an .unprece- 
dented reduction in the prices cotton 
manufactures, and m the value of property 
engaged, in it, spread ^ wale and general 
distress, throughout the districts devotee! 
to tli*s manufacture, which continued, with 
greater or less intensity, through the, years 
1828 and 1829 Although there is wo 
diminution in, the quantity of cotton con- 
sumed m Great Britain, there is abundant 
evidence, that neither the capital nor labor 
employed m it is now feceiving (1830) a fair 
remuneration. The fall in the prices of 
cotton manufactures, from 1814 to 1826, 
would seem, by a comparison of the real or 
declared value of the exports with the of- 
ficial value, rated hv a uniform list, to have 
been 55 per cent. The greatest export in 
value, of any one year, was m 181o, hav- 
ing exceeded £ 19, 000, OCX) sterling. — In the 
U. fcjtatc*, the progress of this manufacture 
has partaken of the characteristic energy 
and vigor of the country. It is only since 
the introduction of the pow er-loom, that it 
can be considered as having ty*en estab- 
lished on a permanent and useful basis : 
the scarcity of skilful weavers, 'and the 
high prices of weaving, had been found 
serious obstacles to its success, which was 
secured by this invention. The first suc- 
cessful experiment with tins instrument 
was made at Waltham, Mass., in 1815, ap- 
plied to the coarser fabrics; but so rapid 
has been the extension of the manufacture, 
that, l>esides furnishing the II. States with 
its lull supply of the more staple produc- 
tions, ami a considerable exjiort of course 
goods, the beautiful prints of Manchester 
and Glasgow' are imitated in great perfec- 
tion ; and more than half the dbnsump . 
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■ .tion of the country, in this important 
branch, is supposed to he now furnished 
from native industry. The actual ex- 
tent of this manufacture, in the U. States, 
at the present time (1880), is matter of 
estimate only ; a very moderate one is be- 
lieved to be the consumption of 85,000,000 
pounds of cotton per annum, manufactured 

* * into 140,000,000 of yards of cloth, of which 

about 10,000.000 are exported, and up- 
wards of 20,000,000 printed ; the value, $ ISJ 
to 14,000,000 ; and employing u capital of 
§25 to 80,000,000. Several improvements, 
originating in the country, have been in- 
troduced into the manufacture, and the 
whole process is believed to be iierformed 
to as great advantage as in any part-of the 
world. The descriptions of cottons ex- 
ported are mostly of a course fabric, which 
are taking the piace of the cottons of In- 
dia, and are known abroad by the name 
of American domestics . They have been 
extensively imitated by the English, and 
a competition is going on, between the 
manufacturers of the two countries, for 
the possession of the foreign 'markets. It 
is thought, that the possessioir^of the raw r 
material on tlie spot, and the » use o{ the 
comparatively cheap moving power of 
water, instead of steam, with the proxun- 

* itv of the great markets of Spilth America, 
are advantages, in favor of the 1’. States, 
more than sufficient to counterbalance 
some disadvantage ih the higher cost of 
maclnneiy, and, as is commonl} sup- 
posed, in the higher wages of labor. But 
the labor m the cotton mills producing 
these goods, being wholly performed by 
females, has been ascertained not to Ik* 
dearer than the same description of woik in 
England ; and, as it is not easil) applicable 
to any other branch of industry, .it would 
seem not improbable, that tins country 
will 1 h 3 the future source of supply, in 

■ coarse* cottons, for foreign markets. The* 
great profits attending this manufacture 
have attracted to it, in a verv short period, 

* a great amount of capital, and produced a 
violent competition : the consequence has 

' been a sudden reaction and great depres- 
sion of prices, producing considerable em- 
barrassment in those establishments ope- 
rating with inadequate capital, and unable 
to meet the shock of iiiijiaired credit. 
But, although individuals may meet with 
heavy losses by imprudent speculations,, 
there is no reason to distrust the eventual 
success of the manufacture, which must 
soon find relief under the increasing con- 
sumption of the country. The price of 
coarse cottons, in 182!>, was iess than one 
third of the price in 181*>. The largest 
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establishments fbr the manufacture of cot-' 
ton, in the IJ. States, at present (1830), an* 
at Dover, N. II. ; Low'd), Maas. ; Paw- 
tucket, R. I. ; Patterson, N. J. ; and in the 
neighborhood of Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. The increase of the production 
of the raw material is even more wonder- * 
ful than that of the manufacture. In 
1701, the whole export of the U. States 
was f4 bugs, of 300 pounds each ; the 
average of 182(1, 7, and 8, is 235,000,000, 
pounds ; and, if we include that consumed 
in the country, the average production is 
270,000,000 pounds. valued at $27,000,000 , 
the price haviiVg fallen to alioi't one third 
of that of 1815. This reduction of price 
seems destined to cause a still further 
immense extension of the manufacture, 4 
which is rapidly taking the place of 
hempen sailcloth, and the different de- " 
scriptions of coarse linens. In fuel, this 
valuable material, at once delicate, strong 
and cheap, seems equally well adapted to 
ever}' fabric, from the gossamer-like muslin 
(if the ball-room to the coarse garment of 
the Negro slave. — As the subject of cotton 
manufactures Ls one of so much interest, 
vve shall here give a detailed account of the 
process, and mention the most important 
machines by which each part is performed 
After the cotton' lias lieon ginned [see the 
first part this article ), and picked or hat- 
ted, that is, bent up and sejsirated into a 
light, uniform muss-, «the first operation of 
the manufacturer is carding , which serves 
to equalise the substance of the cotton, 
and dispose its fibres in a somewhat par- 
allel direction. Tin* carding-engine con- 
sists of a revolt mg cylinder, covered w r ith 
cards, which is nearly surrounded by a 
fi\e.d concave framing, also lined with 
cards, with which the cylinder comes m 
contact. .From this Cylinder, called the 
heaker, , tho cotton is taken off by the mo- 
tion of a transverse comb, called the dojfins:- 
j)late f and passes through a second carding 
m thv finishing cylinder. Jt is then passed 
through a kind of funnel, by which it is 
contracted into a narrow band or sliver, 
and received into tin cans, in the state of a 
‘uniform, continued carding. The next 
step in the process is call(*d drawing the 
cotton. The machine employed for this 
purpose, called the drawing-frame , is con- 
structed on the same principle as the 
spinning-frame, fj*om yvhich the idea of it 
wa* tdkehi To imitate the operation per- 
formed by the thumb hnd finger^n hann- 
spinning,two pairs of rollers arc employed ; 
the first pair, slowly revolving in contact 
with each other, are placed at a little dis- 
tance from the second pair, whiph revolve 
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with greater velocity. The lower roller 
of each pair is furrowed, or fluted longi- 
tudinally, and the upper one is Covered 
with leather, to give the two a proper hold 
of the cotton. If a carding be passed 
between the first pair, it will be merely 
• compressed by the pressureof the rollers ; 
but, if it be then passed through the second 
pair, moving with twice or thrice the 
velocity of the first, it will be drawn twice 
or thrice smaller than it was when it 
. entered the first roller^. The relative 
velocity of the two pairs of rollere is 
called the draught of tlieamachine. Sev- 
eral of thfBe drawings %re then passed 
together through rollere in the same man- 
ner, plying (coalescing) as they pass, and 
forming a single new drawing. The 
dniwing and plying are several times re- 
peated, and have the effect of arranging all 
the fibres of the cotton longitudinally, m 
a uniform and parallel direction, and doing 
away all the inequalities of thickness. 
In these operations, the cotton receives no 
tw ist. Roving the cotton, which is the next 
part of the process, gives it a slight twist, 
which converts it into a soft and loose 
thread, called the roving . The machine 
for performing this operation is called the 
roving-frame or double speeder. In order 
to wind ihc roving upon the hoblmis of 
the spindles, in even, cylindrical layers, 
the spindle-rail is made to rise* ami fall 
slowly, by means ol» heart -wheels m the 
intei lor of the machine. And, as the 
size of the bobbins is augmented by each 
layer, the velocity of the spindles and of 
the spindle-rail is made tfc diminish grad- 
ually, from the Ixigmiuiig to the end of the 
operation. This is (‘fleeted by transmit- 
ting the motion to both, through two* op- 
posite roues, one of w hich dmes the other 
with a band, whirl# is made to pass slow- 
ly from one end to the other of the cones, 
and thus continually to alter their i dative 
speed, and cause a uniform letardation of 
the velocity. The bobbins aie now trans- 
ferred to tiie spinning- frame , which has a 
double set of rollers, like ft 0 ** described 
in the account of* the drawing and roving- 
frames, and which, operating in the same 
maimer as in those machines, extend tho 
rove, ahd reduce it to a thread of tho 
required fineness. The twist is given to 
this thread by flyers, driven by bands, 
which receive their motion from a hori- 
zontal fly-wheel, or train a longitudinal 
cylinder# The yarn produced by this 
mode of spinning is called water twist, 
from the. circumstance of the machinery, 
fronf which it is obtained, having been, at 
first, generally put in motion by water. 


In 1775, the mult-jenny or mule was in* . 
vented by Samuel Crompton, of ^olton. 
The spindles are mounted on a movable 
carriage, which recedes when the threads 
are to be stretched, and returns when they . 
arc to be wound up. The process of 
stretching is intended to produce threads 
of the finest kinds, and consists in forcibly 
stretching portions of yarn, several yards 
long, in the direction of their length. ’ The 
jpurjKJse of it is to reduce those places in 
the vani which have a greater diameter 
than* the rest, so that the size and twist of 
the thread may become uniform through- 
out. lltfro ends the process of spinning, 
and that of weaving begins. — The follow- 
ing progress of a pound of cotton may * 
he not uninteresting to our readers. It 
a] ipeared, originally, in the English Month- ' 
ly Magazine. 44 There was sent to Lon- 
don lately, from Paisley, a small piece #f •’ 
muslin, about one pound weight, the his- 
tory of which is as follows: The wool 
came from the East Indies to Lqiidon ; 
fioin London it went to Lancashire, w r herc 1 
it w as manufactured into yam ; from Man- 
chester it was sent t<? Paisley, where it 
wa\ woven; it was sent to Ayrshire next, 
where it was tamboured; it was then con- 
veyed to Dumbarton, where it was hiuid- 
sewed, aud again returned to Paisley, 
w hence it was sent to Glasgo'. * and fin- 
ished, and then sent, per coach, to London. 

It may be reckoned about three y ears that 
it took to bring this article to market, 
from the time when it was packed in t 
India, till it aimed complete, in the mer- 
chant's warehouse, m London: whither 
it must have been conveyed 5000 miles by 
sea, nearly 1000 by land, and have contrib- 
uted to reward the labor of ncurlv 150 
persons, whose services wen* necessaiy in 
the carriage and manufacture of this small 
quantity of cotton, and by which the 
> alue has been advanced more than 2000 
per cent.” 

Cotton, Charles, a burlesque poet of 
the 17th century, horn in Itxfb, received 
his education at Cambndgc, after which 
he travelled m Fiance. Not being of a 
very pioudent disposition, he was subject 
to frequent embarrassments, and, at one 
time, w as confined in prison for debt, lie 
died at Westminster in 1087. lfis works 
arc numerous, including toarronides, or 
I’irgil Travestie , being the first book of 
Virgil’s A£neid, in English burlesque, and 
a translation of Montaigne’s Essays. Af- 
ter the death of Cotton, a volume was 
published, entitled Poems on several Oc- 
casions (8v6.), which contains some pieces 
of considerable merit, chiefly of4hc light 
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' and humorais kind. He also translated 
the JporacU) a tragedy of Corneille 5 and 
. bis pen was often employed to relieve his 
pecuniary difficulties. 

Cotton, sir Robert Bruce; a celebrated 

• English antiquary and collector of literary 

fclics. He was bom at Denton, in Hun- 
tingdonshire, in 1570, and, after having 
been at Westminster school, completed 
his studies at Trinity college, Cambridge. 
He then settled m Condon, devoting numb 
of his time to antiquarian pursuits, und 
employing himself especially m collecting 
ancient deeds, charters, letters, and other 
manuscripts of various kinds, illustrative 
of the history of England. He was one 
of the earliest memliers of the antiquarian 
society; and he not only promoted the 
general objects of that learned association, 
but also assisted with his literary trea&ures, 
as well as with Ins purse, Sjieed, Camden, 
and other writers on British archaeology. 
Ill the reign of Janies I, he' was knighted; 
and,j>n the institution of the order of bar- 
onets, he was promoted to that rank, lie 
died 111 May, ltSJI. He is chiefly memo- 
rable as the founder of the valuable ( 'otto- 
man binary, which collection was,, long 
preserved at Cotton-house, Westminster. 
In 1700, it was appropriated to the public 
use; and, afler having been partly de- 
stroyed by Art' in J7ttl, it was removed, ill 
1 753, to the British museum, vvlieie it now 
remains. I t 

Cottonian Library, in London, was 
collected by sir Roliert Bruce Cotton (q.v .), 
secured to tlie public by a statute, in 1700, 
after which it was several times removed, 
and, after being injured by conflagrations 
and political disturbances, was at last plac- 
ed in the British museum (q. v.)> where it 
remains. 

Cottus. (See Briareiis.) 

Cotys, or Cotytto ; a 'goddess of de- 
bauchery, worshiped at Corinth and 

• Chios. Her festival was called Cotyttia , 
or Cotytip, and was celebrated during the 
night (in what way is easily to be inferred 
from the character of the goddess), at Ath- 
ens, Corinth, Chios, in Tliraee, & e. Cptys 
is probably the same with the goddess of 
the Edom in Thrace. — Romos 0iavioTijs 9 K)l- 
lowcr of Cotys; a common term for a 
profligate person. 

Couching; a surgical ojieration, that 
consists in removing the opaque lens out 
of the axis of vision, by means of a needle 
constructed for the purpose. 

Coucy, Renaud, Castellan of, was the 
hero of a tragical occurrence, which has 
, been often celebrated in ancient ballads 
and songs. He is supposed to have 


been the nephew, or at least the kinsman, 
of Raoul, lord of Coucy, who accompanied 
Philip Augustus to the Holy Land, and 
with whom lie lias been sometimes con- 
founded. A manuscript in French verse, « 
in the royal library at Paris, entitled Ro- 
mance of the Castellan of Coucy, and the* 
Lady of Fayel, written about 1228, and a 
chronicle on the same subject, in 1380, in. 
the possession of Fauchet, relate the ioV 
lowing story : Renaud, castellan of Coucy, 
vvfps smitten with the charms of Gabrielle 
de Vergv, lady of Auliert <le Fayel. The 
castle of Fay ekw’as situated not far from 
Coucy, 111 the neighborhood of St. Quen- 
tin. Renaud threw himself at the lcet of 
Gabrielle, confessed his passion, and was 
at tirst repulsed, but not forever. The 
lovers often , saw each other in private. 
Assurances of the most anient .love, and 
unceasing precautions against the jealousy 
of the husband, gave occasion to the songs 
of Renaud, of which a collection has been 
picscrved to us, breathing the language of 
the most glowing passion. The happi- 
ness of the jwirtics was interrupted by the 
summoning of Coney to the rr.usade. 1 le 
embarked with Richard of England at 
Marseilles. With him he fought at (V- 
sarca, and conquered at Aseulon. But, in 
defending a castle where the king was- 
quartcqul, he was wounded b\ a poisoned 
arrow. The wound proved incurable, 
and Renaud requeued leave to return to 
his country, which w r us granted. But, ui 
a few flays, he* felt sensible that his end 
was approaching: and, giving to lus fiiitli- 
ful squire a silv* r casket, with the presents 
of his mistress, “Take it,” he said, “and 
guard i* well ; when I am dead, enclose 
my heart hi this casket, .and bear the whole 
to the lady of Fayel.” He also added u 
letter, which he wusHiardly able to sign. 
He died, and his iiuthfld squire hastened 
to the castle of Fayel. He w r as surprised 
by the lord of the castle, who, suspecting t 
his appearance, ordered him to he search- 
ed, itfid found on him the gifts and the 
letter of Coucy. Burning with rage, he 
detei mined on revenge. He ordered the 
heurt to be served at table. It wus done, 
and Gabrielle ate of it “ Have you found 
the (iisli to your taste, madam ?” he asked. 

“ Excellent !” answered his victim. “I 
doubt it not,” he replied ; “ it must have 
been a dainty morsel for you, for it was 
the heart 1 of the castellan of Coucy.” hi 
fearfbl .confirmation Gf his wordfe, he gives 
her the letter of the dying Renaud. The 
unhappy woman, after tins horrible meal, 
refused all sustenance, and died of volun- 
tary starvation. The love-songs of the 
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castellan of Coucy are in the Mimoires 
historiques sur Ipioul de Coucy , Pans, 1781 

* (in the ancitsnt dialect, with a translation 
subjoined, unci old music). Uhland has 
made tins story the subject of a fine bal- 
lad. 

• Cotton, in medicine ; a deep inspiration 
of air, followed by a sudden, violent and 
sonorous cxpiratioil^'Hi great measure 
involuntary, and excited by a sensation of 
die presence of some irritating 1 cause m 
the lungs or windpipe. The organs of 
respiration are so constructed, that every 
foreign sulistanee, except atmospheric air, 
offeuds tinny. The smallest drop of wa- 
ter, entering the windpipe, is sufficient to 
produce a violent coughing, by which the 
organs labor to expel the irritating sub- 
stance. A similar effect is produced by 
inhaling smoke, dust, Ac. The sudden 
expulsion of air from the lungs is produc- 
ed by the violent contraction of the dia- 
phragm and the muscles of the breast 
sind ribs. These parts are tluib iiftcetcd by 
a sympathy with the organs of respiration, 
which sympathy springs from the con- 
nexion of tlje nerves of the different parts. 
The sensation of olnsmetion or irritation,' 
which givu> rise to cough, though ■ome- 
tunes perceived in the chest, esp**riall\ in nr 
the pit of the stonmeli, is most commonly 
confined to the Irachta , or windpipe, and 
especially to in apcrtuic in the* throat, 
Mined lilt*. glottis. l tins js seldom the 
seat of the irritating cause, which is gener- 
ally situated at some distance from it, and 
often in parts unconnected b\ .stiueturc or 
proximity with the orgaift of inspiration. 
Of the various in Italians which aive use 
to cough, some occur within the cavity of 

* the chest ; others are extt*ina! to that rav- 
ity ; some exist oven m the viscera of tin* 
pelvis. Of those reuses of cough w Inch 
take place within the chest, the disorders 
of tin* lungs themselves are the most com- 
mon, especially the inflammation of the 
mucous membranes/ which exc.tcs the 
catarrhal cough, 01 common cold. Tins 
disease is generally consider'd unirfi|K)r- 
tant, jiarliculurly if there be no fever con- 
nected with it.* lhit c\erv cough, lasting 
longer than a fortnight or three weeks, is 
suspicious, and ought to lie medically 
treated. Another common cause of cough, 
which has its seat in the lungs, is inflam- 
XTuition of tlmsi organs, whether in the 
form of pleurisy or perifineum«#n>*(q. v.) 
r ft»ese dteeasesdo *iot differ very essen- 
tially, except in violence and extent, from 
the acute catarrh, but are more dangerous, 
and Jhore rapid in their progress, and the 
constitution is excited to u highly febrile 
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* conditioil. Even after the acute state of 
inflammation may have subsided, a cough, 
attended with extreme danger, sometimes 
continues to be excited by collections of 
pus, or absces#a*s, which crisis* in the sub- 
stance of the lungs, and cither terriiinate 
in consumption, or suffocate the patient * 
by suddenly bursting ; more rarely the pus 
is discharged gradually from a small ap- 
erture, and the patient recovers. In such 
cyses, the* tever, originally acute, is con- 
verted into a hectic, with daily chills, suc- 
ceeded by heat and flushing of the lace, 
night sweats, and emaciation. Another 
frequent origin of cough is the rupture 
of some of the blood-vessels of the lungH, 
and the consequent effusion of blood into 
llic cells, which is expelled by the cough , 
that its irritation excites, constituting vyhat 
is technically termed hemontoc, hemoptysis* 
or spitting of blood. When the vessel^ 
of tim lungs are thus ruptured, they sel- 
dom, heal readily, hut degenerate into ul- 
cers, which pour out a purulent matter ; 
and, by tins discharge, the vital powers 
are giadualh worn down and destroyed. 
This a common source of consumption, 
ot phtjiisi. s pidmonalis . (See Consumption.) 
A cough is excited, and the same Altai 
disorder is also induced, 1>\ the existence 
of tul icicles hi tin lungs. These are little 
tumoir., which gratluallv inflame and ul- 
cerate, and produce the same consequences 
as the nice rati 01 is froiy hemoptysis. C'tl- 
culi , or slum concretions, are sometimes 
formed in the lungs, and the irritation 
which they produce necessarily excites a 
cough, w inch liable to terminate in con- 
Miinption. There is yet anotli(*r source, 
of iirilat ion* within the lungs, of which 
cough is an attendant, name!}, an eftu- 
sion of strum into the parenchymatous 
substance of tlie lungs, oi into the cellular 
membrane, winch connects the ceils and 
blood-vessels together. This lias lieen 
<*alk*d anasarca pulmonum , or dropsy of 
the Jungs, and is marked by great diffi- 
culty of bic.tlhuig, with a sensoxff weight 
ami oppiession in the chest, occasioned by 
the compression of the air-cells and ves- 
sels by tin* accumulated water ; la tire 
aTso great irregularity of pulse, frightful 
dreams, imperfect sleep, &r., are among 
its symptoms. Inflammation of the heart, 
and of the pericardium , or membrane sur- 
rounding it, is also accompanied by rough, 
and other symptoms not easily distinguish- 
able from those of pleurisy mid peripneu- 
mony. Whcm a cough i* excited by dis- 
orders of parts external to die cavity of the 
chest,' it is generally dry, as the irritating 
cause is external, and not any obgtnitting 
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matter in the lunge themseh es. Disorders 
of the viscera ofthe abdomen, esjiecially 
of those which' flic in contact with the 
diaphragm (the ^muscular curtain separ- 
ating the cavities of* the belly and chest), 
frequently induce a cough. A short, dry 
cough invariably attends intlamiuation or 
the liver, whether acute or chronic, and 
accompany* the various tuherrulur and 
other otatriictinjis m thqi organ. Hence 
inflammation of the liver is not unti'sy- 
quently mistaken for uiflaini nation hi the 
lungs; and, in* soipe of the eliionic dis- 
eases of the liver, the rough Is occasion- 
al!) complained of as the most urgent 
symptom. The presence of pain in the 
right side, shooting up to the top of the 
shoulder, the dryness of the cough, and 
pain, enlargement, hardness, 01 uneasi- 
ness on pressure below the libs of that 
*ido, will afford the l>e-t means of distin- 
guishing whether a disease of the !i\er is 
tlie origm of the rough. Disorder of the 
stomach are. a No, often accompanied with 
a cough of the same dr\ and teasing na- 
ture, especially when that organ is our 
distended with food, or is m the opposite 
condition of empt'inc-s. A short though 
is, theicfore, a frequent -vmptom of indi- 
gestion aiiil hv pocliondi iasis, or of that 
weakness of tin* stomach which is popu- 
larlv termed Idllous. In short, there i- 
scared) any one of the vi-cei.i in the 
cn\it) of the ahdofw n. the in nation «»f 
•which, m a stau- of disease, ha- not ex- 
cited cough. Disoidi is <»f the splem. 
panepas, and pun the kulncv-. ha\e all 
given nse to tin- symptoui; .mu < xternal 
tumors, attached to them, hate had the 
same effect. Ail) di-fcii-nm of il»«* alwlo- 
inen, which, 1>\ 1 ;- pre-s.ne upwards, im- 
})(*(les the descent of the diaplnagui, and 
consequent 1\ the expansion of tin* lungs, 
occasions cough. Thu-, lmthe thrift or 
drops) of the hell), the watei — in tym- 
panites, the air — in corpulent*) . the tni m 
the omentum — and. m pregnane », the 
gravid uferiis, — .ill have •In* elnct of <*\- 
citmg cough in many constitutions. The 
variety of causes fuim which coughs may 
arise, xninst convince ever) nailer of the 
ataurdity of attempting to cure all knnls 
of cough by th<» same icnieih. 

Coulomb, Charles Augu-tm do; bom 
J7*jff,nt Angoul'me; on tried the curp- of 
engineers; was sent to Martinique, where 
he constructed fort Bourbon. Iu J77ff, 
his theory* ofsimple marlnne- obtained 
the prize offered by the aondcim ; and, in 
1781, he was unanimously chosen a mem- 
ber of that body. In all didieulr cases of 
mechanics, his judgment was appended to, 


and* invariably proved correct. * A plan 
had been proposed to the estates of lhii- 
tuny for making navigable canals in theii 
province, and Coulomb, as commissioner 
of the government, was to give hi- opinion 
of the scheme. Convinced that the ulti- 
mate lienefit would by no means be pro* 
lortioned to the hnincyse cost of the w ork, 
ie decided against it. As this interfered, 
with tin* pliuis of certain of the miiiistn, 
he was obliged to do penance in' the ril- 
Imjjc. Coulomb requested permission to' 
resign Ins office. His request was denied, 
and he was sent again to Brittany. IIn 
second decision was the samv* as tlie tbr- 
iner, and the estates of Brittany, honored 
hi- judgment hv the present of a watih 
benmig the arm* of the provinee. Oil the 
breaking out of the revolution, Coulomb 
was knight of the order rtf St. Louis, and 
lieutenant-colonel in the corps of engi- 
neers. lie gave up all his offices to di - 
vote himself to tlie education of lus chil- 
drifci. Thi- lei-mv vv as useful to the eau-e 
of science; for lie was led, h) e.xpen- 
in* ills on the clastic force of bent metal 
toils, to discover the secietsofynagnelism, 
and the pnnrjple- of eiectneit), which he. 
a-rcriuincd with the moie precision from 
lus habit of combining, in all Ins mqun v-, 
ealciilation with observation. ( hi the re— 
toralmn of the institute, lie was made a 
iiicinhc'i, and apiHiinted m-peetor-geneial 
of public instruction* lie w as activ el) em- 
ployed in this department 1 , which la* was 
eon'Stantly elevating by hi- wiitmgs, and 
was in the enjovn t*nt of much dom<*stic 
happi ne.—, vv hob he died, Aug. till, lHOff. 

t’orvivs-F ; a town in Lpper Guinea, 
the capital of the kingdom of the Aslmn 
ties. Bowdieh estimate- its inhabitant* 
at 18,000. Lat. W .ft* 1 50'' N.; Ion. T 
X »'4.V W. « 

Covmil; an as-emhl) : hv wav of 
elnineue'*, an assembly of the chinch, 
called, al*o, synod. Vim liieial council- 
werc held a- call) as the ‘id century, tlad 
is, s) nod- coh-i-tmg of the pi elate- of a 
single piovjycc. The as-em hied bishop*, 
and elders doJihriutcd on doctrine**, rdr* 
and church discipline, and promised to 
c\i cute the resolutions of tjie Vvnod m 
their clmrehcs. These* assemblies were 
usual!) held In the capitals of the prov- 
inces (tncftopnhs), flu* bishops of whicli, 
who, iu the AM century, received the 
title T,f metropolitans, usually presided 
over their deliberations. The* councils 
I lad* no other legislative authority than 
that which rested on the mutual agree- 
ment of the members. After Christianity 
'hud become the established religion of 
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tin' Roman empire, in tne loginning of thought it the best met&s for restoring 
the 4th century, the emperors summoned jieaoc to the church* ifejat 
" councils, which were called c ecumenical, recollecting the decisioi 
that is, universal councils, liecausc all tluf stance and Bale, so dii 
bishops of th(v empire were invited to their authority, constantly 


them. Among these, the most remarka- 
ble are, l. the council of Nice (q. v.), in .‘125, 
by which the dogma respecting the Son 
of ( i 1 od was settled ; 2. that of Constantino- 
ple (q. vARHl, by which die doctrine con- 
■ ceniing the Holy Ghost wjls decided ; 5. 
that of KpheMis, 45 I ; and, 4. that of Chulcf- 
don, 151 ; m which two last, the doctrine iff 
the union of the di\ine and human nature 
jii Christ was more precisely determined. 
In the 4th century, the opinion aiose, that 
, the councils were under the ’ articular 
directum of the Holy Ghost ; hence the 
groat authority which their resolutions 
obtained. Like the Roman emperors, tlie 
German kings exeicised, at first, the right 
of asseinhhi.g synods; m particular, Cliai- 
lemagne, during whose reign the clergy 
of the Frankish empire held a council at 
Frankfort on the Maine, m 740, which con- 
demned tin* worship of images introduced 
among the Orec ks. In the middle ages, 
the [mpcs maintained the right of muii i non - 
msr councils, which, however, cannot he 
eoiiBidered as general councils, since the 
Western cliureli was soon separated from 
the Greek. The principal of thesc*Lut : n 
councils aie that of Clennont,(*OM), ui tin* 
icign of Fi ban 1 1, m which the lirst cruside 
was ursolved upon, an^L .some later ones, 
in which a reunion with the Greeks was 
attempted. In consequence of the great 
selusin towards the end of the J4tli cen- 
tury, which gave rise to, at first two, 
and afterwards three, candidates ibi the 
papal throne, tin* council of Fisa was 
convened, ui 140ft, vvJnch declared that 
the popes wen* Mil animate to the general 
council, and condemned the schiMiiatic 
camlidates. After the dissolution of the 
council of Pisa, without having tcrminat- 
••ibtlie M'lnsin. the council of Constance 
(q. v.) was held in 1 114, the most solemn 
and numerous of all the cuuifeils, w Inch 
revived the principle, that it general coun- 
cil is superior «> the pope, adjusted tin* 
schism, and pronounced the condemnation 
of John lluss (1415), and of his friend 
Jerome of Prague (141(>). The council 
Of Bale ( q. v.),in 1 451, asserted the same 
/principle, and intended a jeibrmatio^, jf 
not di the doctrines, yej in the constitution 
and discipline of the church. At the 
tune of the reformation, tin* Protestants 
repeatedly demanded such a council; 
oven the emperor, and the states which 
had remained faithful to the old doctrine, 


the popes, • 
Pisa, Con- 
lt&gcous to ‘ 
ieavored to 
evado it. At length the could no 
longer resist the import unitf ffigift the em- 
peror and die states. He stafijpned a 
council at 1 Trent (q. v.), whigBgegan its 
session in 1545, and laliored to 

eofilirin the doctrines of the ^Sitholie 
church against the Protestants. Since 
the enuneil of Trent, there has been no 
council, in which all the Catholic states, 
of the West have been represented; but 
there iiave been seveial , national councils, 
particularly m France. The Lutherans 
Iiave ntwer settled tlleir church concerns 
by eounciL; but in the (-alviULstic church- 
es, many j«irtieular synods have been^ 
held, among which, that of Dorr (If >18), 
whieh confirmed tin* peculiar opinions pf‘ 
Calvin on election, m opposition to the 
Ainuninns is ((iMinguished. The Protest- 
»i»t couii'nls eould never Iiave the same ^ 
authority a" tin* Catholic? in matters of 
doctune, for the Protestants do not con- 
sider lliejr clergy os constituting the 
church : moreovei, in the Protestant coun- 
tries of Hi trope. c«u h monarch lidfe assum- 
ed the Matipn of head of the church of 
his country. The chief questions m re- 
gaid to council" an*, J. Wliat is their 
authority iu matteis a> 1’ doctrine and disci--, 
plmc *" 2. What is necessary to £ive thorn 
the chanict'U of (ecumenical or general 
coiiin :1s, and to winch of those that hare 
been ln*ld should this name Ik* conlined ? 

5. Who 1ms tin* right to convoke councils, 
to picnic over them, to lie a member of 
them - 4. Win ther their decrees are au- 

thoritative pen sr, or whether 1 hey require 
to he confirmed by homo other power, as 
the pope, fur instance? All these points 
are of vital interest to the Catholic church, 
and have occasioned violent contests. 
They involve too many considerations to 
be treated here, and we must.relci the 
readei to Catholic works on this point. 
Among otlieis, tlic* Dictionnairc de Theo- 
logt*, par Iicr<rur % rrlrait de Vthvcydopvdu' 
Mtlhodique, Toulouse, 1817, contains a full 
articlq Connie. * 

CorrsuL, A rue. (See Mir Council .) 

Corx iL of State, in modem politics; 
a term of very vague moaning. In gen- 
eral, it means a council intended to assist 
the sovereign, and composed of members, 
vvho^e chief busmens it is tri discuss, ad- 4 
vise, legislate or decide ; it Keiug the ilhty 
of tin* ministers to execute. Rui^lard’s " 
Histoirc du Const U if J&offPttris*, 1718. 4to.), 
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^•^CGuyofs 'Twite des Droits <k$ Btgnitts, 
"ft %et Qp lets dm, ftoyaum (Paris, 1787), show 
tt*'.the indefinite, vacillating and arbitrary 
character of the powers of die conteil 
\ fc&at, jn France, before the revolution. 
$ ' '-It judged leases of muritinie prizes, often 
* derided in civil and criminal processes, 
\ determined die authority of the papal 
Y bulls, &c. 'Tiie abolition of such a Iwdy 
\ was an act of wisdom in the* constituent 
assembly. It was sure(*eded by the eoifrt 
of cassation (q. v.), which is not only the 
court of ultimate appeal, but also defines 
the jurisdiction of different tribunals in 
case of conflict. The constitution of the 
'• your III established a council of spite*, 
under tin* direction of the consuls, pour 
ndiger les pnjds dr loi et de rtglcmnds, ft 
jpovr rtsovdrc tes difficult cs in multi n ad - 
j>unisiratd'( . These cMensiv c and vague 
powers of the council contained the seeds 
of mischief, particularly as that body w.is 
under the direction of tin* consuls. In 
tin* cptiscil d\tat was constituted 
juge dts apptls romme d'alms : and this 
abuse still’ continues The poweis of ihe 
‘ council were still further enlarged by 
. senatus-ronsultcs, and even by imperial 
decrees: thus it was rmpowered to annul 
die decisHuis of the cour dcs comptes* and 
still retains this dang* r»ue* audio, tv . Un- 
der the Bourlionfi, the const il d'etat lias 
been intrusted with powers of indefinite 
extent, and of all kinds, winch are by no 
means vested ui the executive, by the 
f/wr/r. Beside*, this the members an* 
appointed and removed at the will of the 
. king. This council liu*, says Cormenin 
( ({uastnuw^ At Droit . ldminislralif p. 5), 
ww juridiction tillnnn t / taidui , iju'on 
itf Irouvc run dt si mhlahh ni m I'tatuc 
dans tis temps anhnmrs a la rt volution, ni 
iums Its autris paps di VUurupt* till* uifin, 
qa'dlc sc milt a pnsqui low* nos intuits* 
. qu'dlr uffute prtsxjui tindts nos pmpr‘> *7. s, 
tpt'tlT* touch? a pi » sqm tout is nos ptr.iuwus. 
in Spuifi, when the constitution of the 
, tones was ^i force,' a constitutional coun- 
cil of state, existed. In Pru>.*i.i, an assi ni- 
bly composed of the highest civil and 
military »flic< lff , with the princes, is cuKcd 
Stautsraik (council of slate), hut, ofeouise, 
no power /is vested in that body. They 
give their ojanion on questions laid liefore 
/ them bj' die king. The prince royal is its 
pi csidtgiL In Home of tie* l’. States, there 
Aixi councils, winch the governors an* 

• obliged to consult iq>on < \ecutive biiRi- 
nettfs and vvlqch have a negative upon 
their appointments to ofh'*e. 

* . Council.. Privy, ifi England, is die 
*, f'rin cipa! council belonging to the king. 


In 107t>, the number of members, haying 
become inconveniently large, waft limited 
to HO. It is now', however, again indefi- 
nite, hut pnly spelt members attend oh are 
summoned on each particular occasion. 
The lonl president of die council is du^ 
fourtli great officer of slate. lie is ap- 
pointed, by letters potent under the great 
sekl, during jileasurr. Pnvy counsellors* 
arc nominated by the king, without patent 
or grant, and removable at bis pleasure. 
TK* power of the privy council, in of- 
fence* against die government, extends 
only to inquiry, and their committal is not 
privileged l>cyond that of an ordinary jus- 
tice of tin* peace, Bflt in plantation or 
udnumlty causes, m disputes of colonies 
concerning their charters, and in some 
other cases, an appeal lies to tin* king in 
council. Tlx* privy council continues for 
six months after the accession of a now 
prince, unless he previously dissolve it. 
Proclamations, which, if cmiMuiant to the 
law of die land, are landing on tlx* sub- 
ject, aic issued with the advice of this 
council. 

Council ami Si-ssiois, Lottos <» ; the 
supreme judges of the highest oomt of 
"Scotland. (Sec Scotland .) 

Council Bluffs; a military post be- 
longing to the l 1 . States, on die vusl bunk 
of l lie (Missouri, about 50 miles above tlxi 
junction of tlx* Ln Platte, end 050 above 
the junction of the Alissoun wldi the Mis- 
sissippi. Lon. !M)° 4*2' W. ; lat.4T W N. 
It is an important * cation, tlx* highest up 
die MiKsoun, that is occupied by the I’. 
States as a military position. Before the 
1 T . States occupied tins post, tlx* Otfocs 
ami M.^soun* lx*ld a council llieie, Aug. 
It, It'll, which gave rise to die name. 
DtitJF wa* originally a sea term meaning 
high land. (See Pickering's VoiaLvlanf 
of •dmrriranisms.) 

Counsel ; those who give counsel in 
law : m.j counsellor or advocate*, or any 
numhiT of counsellors, hurrislcis or ser- 
geant!*, as the plaintiffs conn* cl or tlx* de- 
ieixi.iiit's ediuisel. In tins scn^c, the w nrd 
lias no plural, hilt is applicable, ui the 
singular number, to one or more persons. 

Counsellor, hi Jaw, is one whose pro- 
fession is to give advice in questions of 
law, uml to manage causes for clients. 
(Sec* Mvocati .) 

Counsellor (iu Gen nan,' Rath). In Ger- 
many', tiie mania leg* tides is parried to a 
greater degree thun in any other country' 
m Europe- Almost every man is desirous 
of pos*ossdng one, und the title of even 
the lowest officer is reverently repcat(*d, 
with a preceding A/r., as allpn as the m- 
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iividqai is addressed by peksons of equal . CoukT,' CotftfTOfe, or Covmr{0&W^S 
Dr lower rank ; for instance, we have Mr, Latin comey), appears' to have bed&'Ai&K 
//t«</cnmi/,nay,somotimes Mr. Thxgatkerer, used, as a true of dignity, under tba ttmjM 
and even Mrs, Targatkeress (Frau Steuer of Constantine. During the* existence 
cinnehmerin), The title Rath (counsellor), the republic, the inferior officers, as fr&w-^.g 
iii particular, lias been distributed with a nt, prafedi, scribe , media, htruspices?vc- 
inoSt ridiculous profusion. In all branches qensi, pracones , who accompanied the. 
of government, you meet counsellors in proconmes and 'propratorts into their pro- 
abundance. Every one is a counsellor vincial governments, were known as the 
who hits passed through certain preparato- comites or cohors of their principal. (Cic. 
r> r degrees, jiarticularly in Prussia. In fact, m pro Rah, tfost. C.) On tlie cstablislithcnt 
the term, in Prussia, is as common a &man- of the imperial government, 1 ^ name was 
darin in China. The judges are not judges, applied to the court and household of the 
but court-counsellors , which title, for the prince ; and Dio *(53) mentions a council 
sake of precision, is amplified to court- of senators, selected by Augustus as bis 
fry, or city, or high-country-court counsel - comites . (Salmas, ad Sitclon . Tib. 4(5.) 
lor ( Obi rlandesgirichtsrath ), There are also On the first distribution of bis dominions, 
Finanz-Rdthe, ATedizinaL-Ruthe , Regier and the foundation of the new- capital' by 
ungs-Ruthe , 6zc . ; and, in all branches, Gf- ( ’onstantme, 10 out of 35 provincial gener- 
hnnu- Rathe, as, Gehcimc-Medizinal- Rathe , als recen eel the title of comes. The civil 
Geheime-Fiiianz-Rdthc, & e. Moreover, as it officers, likewise, who were honored with 
always happens that honors and titles grad- tins distinction, gradually became ve>y 
ually decline in value, new ones must lie numerous and lists of them yiay be found 
invented: thus, in Prussia, the title (Scheme- in the God. Thcod. vi, 12 — 20, in the JV o-» 
Rath lMMng giveu to persons who have titia Imper ., and m the glossaries of Speb 
notliingjto do with the private deliberations man and Du Oang£. After the fall of 
of the government, it lias been denned the. Roman power, the title, was retained 
necessary to ffive to tin* actual councilor* liy the conquerors; and, under Chnrle- 
.i new and distinguishing title: they arc magne, it denoted equally a militarv or 
called rcat-privy-counscllors. And you civil employ ment. About the end of the 
fuld, therefore, ill Prussia IVirklichv-Gc - 15th century, in Germany, and under the 
Afmit'-0&fr-AYm/at-7ftf/At (ieal^)rivy-Iiigh- la-t princes of tin; Merovi.gian race in 
tinancfM'ouiwlIo*) 1 and somall branches. France, the title appeal* to have become 
\nd who are these real-privj-higli A'c.V licmhtai} m t)unj|ies, from the weakness 
You would think they were at least se\- of the crown, which was unable to nr all 
oral degrees higher than the privy conn- the digmtv which it had once bestowed, 
sellers of England. •They are, m fact, Hidden, m his Titles of Honor, treats tin* 
however, men* assistants of tin* minister, origin and progn*ss of the title at much 
Resides this host of Rdih\ who have ac- length, and with Ins usual learning. Such 
tuallv official duties to discharge, there is is tin* account usually given of the origin p 
nnotiie) swam i, cquully numerous, of of the «•§ units of modern times. Thoiusti- 
people whose talc of counsellor is a more rations of the ancient German tribes maj, 
rule of lionni, like the ChinesV peacock’s however, have contributed much to tlie 


leather. The title most generally bestow- 
ed in this way is Hofiaih (counsellor of the 
court ). Hof rathe and Gehcimc-Hofrathc ai 
so common in Germany, that a traveller 
olisencs, if j ou spil oyt of the window 
<m a crowd, it is ten to one that }»u hit a 
Hof rath. There arc* also Ban-Rathe (build- 
ing-counsellors), Steucr-Rdthc (tax-eoni*- 
• sell* »rs), l Tn ivcrsitdts-Rdthe , Com m< rzicn- 
Rdthc; and again the same titles, with the 
lnmonirv term Gehehnr (|irivy) prefixed, as 
Gch ei mc-Ra u-Rdt hr, &c, Tlie title of 
Krirgs-Ruih ‘ (councilor is often 

gn4>h to men who have nothing military in 
their occupation or habits. The old prov 
erb says, Sat vvrbim sapventi , Imt here we 
are tempted to exclaim, Sat verbum stidtOj 
Counsellor, Privv. (See Council , 
Friry.) 


establish ment of this cross of nobles. In 
early times, More tlie existence of tlie Lat- 
in Canutes , the Germans had officers chos- 
en, at least m some tribesjjy the people. 
These were a kind of inferior judge*. 
After the Franks became the ruling nation, 
they made a change m their character. 
Tin* kings now appointed them, and they 
exercised jurisdiction over certain districts 
in the king’s name, with the title of Gra - 
fen. The word has been derived very 
various!} from grau (gray or venerable), 
from to wuto (like tlie Gallicn- 

Latin w ord grajfare , whence greffier), 
from gefera, signifying eoni|ianion, and' 
corresponding to the Lathi comes ; but 
tliere is little doubt that it is really fi*om 
tlie Saxon gereja (gatherer, and subse* 
quontly judge)/ These ancient officers 
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*nre, perhaps, as fairly entitled ns the comitcs 
to he considered the root of the sulwequent 
counts. The German title Graf corre- 
sponds to the title count in other countries 
•• of Europe. From the instructions given 
to these Grafcn , which Marcalf lias pre- 
served, it is e\ident that they sqperintcnd- 
. cd tlie administration of justice, the police, 
and die taxes. After the time of the Oar- 
lovingmn, dynasty, tfit? office and name 
remained, lmt different classes of counts 
ot'Graftn wen? formed; thus Pfnlzgraftn, 

* or amiits palatii , the judges ot the court, 
who decided whether a cose should he 
brought liefore the king ; J Markgraftn , 
counts of the frontiers; Holzgrafcn, count?* 
of the forests, tliat is, inspectors, &c. 
These. royal officers soon usurped power 
whi<*h did n^t belong to them, and treated 
the peojde so badly , that the emperors and 
king* were obliged to go themselves into 
the provinces, and hold courts, nr to send 
particular officers for.thi** purpose, called 
Sendifrafcnn The cupitiilaries of Flinrle- 
r.iagne contain v cry precise instructions tu 
these officers, on the subject of tlieir du- 
ties. The sheriffs in England w ere origi- 
nally the deputies of the English counft 
or earls, who correspond to the German 
Grafcn . Tlie^ Latin title is still ri«- 
comcs. Tlieir English til u , derived fiom 
shirt and g*m/h, has tlv same orurm with 
the German Graf (See Shrrijf.) In the 
German ♦•mpire, the pufvorot tin* counts 
iiieroa*.pd with the progress of the nation, 
whilst die imperial government became 
weaker and weaker. They even began 
to transmit their titles to tlieir children, a* 
did also the dukes, and other officers, in 
those times of 'unpunished usurpation, 
in da* 12: h century, the division of coun- 
ties, on the continent of Europe, was 
abolished, and thus the counts lost then 
jurisdiction, except on tlieir own posses- 
sion?. In point of milk, the English carls 
arc conoid* red as cot responding to the 
continental eotyits. (See Karl.) 

CoLNTEKCiC ART»S, ill foititlCgltlOll, >11 e 
Friuli ramparts with parujiets and ditches, 
to cover some part of die body of a place. 
They are of social bhapes, anil differently 
situated. They are generally made before 
the bastion, in order to cover tin* .opposite 
flanks from Ixihig seen from the covert- 
way, and, in tliis case, consist of two faces, 
making a salient angle parallel to the faces 
of die bastion. They are sometimes made 
before the ravelins. The cost of building 
them is more than projiortionatc to their 
» value, e&jwjciajly when they an; small, and 
i( without cannon, in w'Jiich case, parUeular- 

• |ffi they are cabled couvrefaces . 1 


Countermark, in numismatics (from 
counter and mark). Antiquaries call by 
this name those stamps or impressions 
which arc found on ancient coins or 
medals, and have been given since their 
first impress in die mint. These counter- * 
murks or stamps are often oxecuted with- 
out any can*, and frequently obliterate die 
most interesting portion of the original 
^inscription. Thus they corres|H>iid wnh 
c the codices rescript i. In performing this 
opendioti, the new mark was stamped upon 
the coin with a heavy blow of a mallet 
ii|>on a punch, on which was f engraved 
did countermurk, of a round, oval, or 
square shape. The use of countermarks 
apjicars to have been first adopted by the 
Greeks, but it is impossible to say at w hat 
period of their history 1 . Upon the Greek 
coins so altered, the countermarks art* 
generally figures, accompanied by inscrip- 
tions. Those of Roi,nc seldom contain 
any thing more diaii inscriptions and 
monograms. Then* have lieen various 
opinions respecting the cause of these 
ehuiitrriuarks ; some antiquaries thinking 
that they were to indicate an augnicutu> 
tion of the value of die money upon which 
they wen* stuui|>ed ; others, that they Were 
vouchers lor workmen; and, ugam, that 
they were only struck upon money taken 
or received liom foreign enemies. Jolicrt, 
Millin, De J In/e, Biniaed, Muhudcl, IN*1- 
leim, Flore/, and other antiquaries, have 
exercised theij* eoujeoti'ml skill on this 
subject. During the long war with revo- 
lutionary France, England stumped nnl- 
hons of Spanish dollars with small, mu) 
cnuntci marks of the head of George III 
upon tin* neck of the Spanish monarch. 
Many ot* them were completely restninp- 
ed or coiinteniifirked in* the mint, and 
both impressions were sometimes visi- 
ble, the English head and reverse not 
completely destroying the Spanish head, 
urmonal bearings uiul inscriptions. 

Foote rpoj.xt signifies, m mush*, a 
part or parts added to a given melody. In 
ancient times, musical sounds were repre- 
sented by pertain letters of the alphabet. 

A great impiovement was made on the 
old system by the celebrated Guido 
d’Arez/o, who substituted points or dots 
m the place of letters. The simple har- 
mony of that ]M*riod consisted of notes 
'equal in lcNf*^ ana the term contrapunc- 
tus , or counterpoint , was applied to if in 
consequence of the points by which it 
was represented being placed under, or, as 
it were, against each, other, on the staff! " 
,By counterpoint , wo understand, therefore, 
the several parts Which compose musical 




harmony; and the science of counterpoint 
consists in a knowledge of the rules ac- 
cording to which those ports must be con- 
structed. On. thiij account, the term is 
frequently used for musical comi>o»ition 

• in general. When the notes employed 
are of ejjual length, the counterpoint is 

. called simple. When notes of various, 
length tire used, the counterpoint is said 
to twfigurate or florid. 

Counterproof, in engraving ; an im- 
pression tukon from a newly-printed proof 
of a copperjdnte, for the purpose of a 
4 loser investigation of the state of the 
plate, as tile proof is, in every respect, the 
reverse of the plate*, while the counter- 

• proof has cveiy thing the same way. 

, Counter- remonstrants ( Contraremon - 
sbanten). {rice Remonstrants , and Goma- 
rists, unde Alio article of Reformed Chureh.) 

CoUNTERscARP,in fortification, is prop- 
erly tlic slope or talus of the exterior hide 
of a ditch, towards the field. The inner 
*lope, oil the side towards the place*, is 
called escarpt. riouietifiies the covert way 
and glacLs an* termed counterscarp. 

County : originally, the district or terri- 
tory under the jurisdiction of a count or 
earl ; now, a circuit, or particular portion 
of a state or kingdom, separated fmm tin* 
rest of the territory, lor certain purposes, 
.n the administration of justice.* It is rail- 
ed also a. jA/re. (riq p Shire.) Each county 
ha* its sheriff and its court, with othei 
officers employed m tlic adniinist ration of 
justice, and the execution of the laws. In 
England, there are 52 counties, and in 
i itch is a lord-lieutenant, who has com- 
mand of the militia. The several state* 
of Ymcncft an* divided by law into eoun- 
•■e«, in each of winch is a county court of 
lifriior jurisdiction; and, in each, the su- 
preme court of the state holds stated scs- 
m(MK— County palatine , ut England, is. a 
lounty distinguished by particular pim- 
h »es; so called a ptdatio (the palace), be- • 
,'aurt* the chief other r m the county had 
originally royal povveiy, or the satnq pow- 
ers, in the adimnistnition*of justice, as the 
king had m his palace; but these powers 
are now abridged. The counties palatine? 
in England, are f Lancaster, Chester aiul 
Durham. Then; is a court of chancery in 
each of the counties jmlatme of Durham 
and Lancaster. There are many privi- 
leges attached to these cournjj^ In none 
• of them are th* king's ordinary writs of 
any force.- — 3 Blackslonc , 71). (riee Count.) * 
County Corporate , in England, is a title 
fiwn to several cities or boroughs, which 
have extraordinary privileges, so, that they 
form counties by themselves. 


Coup ( Drench ; a blow). This term is 
fined in various connexions, to convey the 
idea of promptness and force. — Cmm de 
main, in militaiy language, signifies a 
prompt, vigorous and successful attack. — 

, Coup (toeu, in a militaiy sense; a rapid 
conception of the advantages and weak- 
nesses of positions and ajrrangenients of ' 
troops. It is also used for a quick com- 
prehension of all the points and hearings 
N»f any subject. — Coup de thedlre * a sudden 
and striking change in the action. — Coup 
d\tat is a forcible and arbitrary' political 
measure. 

Courlavd (in Russiau, Kourlianduz; in 
German, Kurland ) ; formerly a duchy, to 
which also belonged Setnigallia. At 
present, they form together the Russian 
government of Mittau, containing 10,280 
square miles, and 581,300 inhabitants.' 
( -ourland lies on the l&ltic. The Dwana 
forms its frontier to the east. It is situ- 
, ated between hit. 55° 4ff and 57° 45^ N., 
mid Ion. 20° 55' and 27° Iff E n and is 
generally fiat Morasses and lakes are 
numerous. The climate is cold. Though 
healthy in general, particularly on the 
coasts, yet level, dysentery and gout are 
not uncommon. The soil is in general 
suidv, in so^'* parts clayey, almost even- A 
where busccptihlc of cultivation, hut not 
remarkably fertile., The principal pro- 
ductions are giaiu, flax and hemp. The 
forests arc numerous, und some almost 
uiqiciiclruhle. In some parts, tlie axe has 
never yet penetrated. There is little |ias- 
turage, and the cattle ore sidall. Goats 
an* numerous : swine and birds do not 
abound. The' forests contain wild l>oars,i 
hears, w oh es, elks, and other game. The’ 
coasts, lakes mid rivers abound with fish* 
The country contaius mines of iron, quar- 
ries of gvpsum, turf-liogs and mineral 
waters. Ypllow amher is collected, on 
the shores of the Baltic. The manufac- 
tures are few, comprising only those of 
pujier, potashes, spirit dislillqji from grain, 
and bricks. The exports are grain, hemp, 
Jinx, flax-seed, linseed oil, timlHT, planks, ' 
skins, wax, honey, tallow, resin, and other 
raw products. The principal trade is car- 
ried on ut the ports of Windau and Liehuu. 
The roads are obstructed by forests audr. 
morasses. Tlic population is composed' 
principally of Lettonians, Livonians, Ger- 
maus ami Russians. Them are also some 
Boles aiul Jews* The greater part of tlic 
inhabitants are Lutherans ; about one fifth . 
an* Catholics. The nobility is composed • 
of Poles, Russians and Germans, and pos- 
sesses great pm i leges. Courland was an- 
ciently a part of Livonia, tad, like the 
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conquered in the 13th century, modern fifties, at first on the mode! of the 
49y the knights of the Teutonic order. It old Spanish court (the SpAiiisli fashion of 
isr^sulbsequemly united with Semigallia, wearing the cloak, Spanish reverences, or 
an^under the name of the duchy of Vour- bending of the knee, &c., being adopted), 
two provinces become In fief of and, subsequently, the less forinal core- 
jra&BtL The duchv, howeVcr, was gov- monial of the French court, in the time # 
acnw4.W.it3 hereditary dukes till 1737. of Francis I, Catharine of Medici, Louis 
Sixth duke, Frederic William, espous- XIV, wliich admits of a dress accoinmo- 
d) in 1710, Anna Ivanovrna, princess of dated to the existing lusliion, and requires * 
Russia, who, after his death, maintained a mere inclination of the neck. The 


aeroeq.W.ita hereditary dukes till 1737. of Francis I, Catharine of Medici, Louis 
Sixth duke, Frederic William, espous- XIV, wliich admits of a dress accoinmo- 
W) in 1710, Anna Ivanovrna, princess of dated to the existing lusliion, and requires ! 
Russia, who, after his dentil, maintained a mere inclination of the neck. The 
possession of the duchy ; hut the govern-* obstructions in die way of presentation 
n mem of it was intrusted to prince Fenli- have* been growing fewer and fewer, espe- 
,'nand, hredicr of the deceased duke. On eially since the time of the French re wi- 
the death of Ferdinand, in 1737, the es- lution. The court offices are, in part, die old 
lates, iu consequence of tlie_ uifiuence of hereditary offices, derived fronvthe tunes 
■ the empress of Rusna, elected her favorite of feudal sen ices. Besides these, them 
and grand chamberlain, Ernest John Binti, an 1 others of a more modem character,* 
to succeed him, who was exiled to Siberia which are founded, however, in some de- 
in l/40. In 1/412, the emperor Peter of gree at least, on die old distribution of 
Russia recalled Biren, vv ho, after some con- services among sii(‘h officers fit the chief 
Ui& with pnnee Charles, son of the king marshal, chamberlain, master of the horse, 


of Poland, who had Wen placed over the 
duchy in his absence, was declared by 
the estates the only legitimate duke. In 
17(19, he transferred the duchy to his 
son. at whose death the estates of Four- 
land solicited a unftm with the Russian 
empire. Catharine consented, and, by an 
edict of April, I7i>5, secured to the nihab- 


butler, Acc. The modem court offices are 
now all personal, and have beeome very 
numerous. — Court ladies are noble Jadie^ 
CompoMiig the retinue of the princess. At 
their head stands the dame d’hontunr . — 
Court council {Hof rath — cvnsiliunitiulicinn). 
(£ee . ‘hdic Council.) This eoi responds m 
Germany, to the French conscil d\( mi. 


itantv all the privileges which they hail Similar authorities, called,. in the smaller 


enjoyed under their princes, and all the states, Landtsrtfrin'ungtn, were established 
rights of her othei subjects. Since this hi Germany in the Kith century, in imiu- 
time, it has formed a go\ eminent divided tion of the imperial council, and, like this 
into live districts. JndHlS, ihe emperor council, were, hy degrees, intrusted with 
Alexander confirmed *he charter of the judicial functions, till they >liu\c finally 
nobility of Courlai id, which declared the liecoine supreme courts, wherever no par- » 
peasants free, and regulated their lelations tieular department's established, with the 
To their forniei lords. charge of piesidmg over the general ad- 

Cot rt (nirtis. curia, aula); the space ministration of justice, and have, as in 
enclosed by theyvallsof a ieuditl residence, Prussia, rt signed the name of gorf nwunt 
ji which the followers of a Jbrd used to to the administrative authorities. 


-issemhle, in tile middle ages, to adminis- 
ter justice, and decide respecting affitiis 
*»f common interest, &c. It was next 
used 'for those who stood m iinniediate 
connexion with the lord and master, the 
pares curia; , the limited portion of the 
gcncnil asseifililv, to which wa** intuistcd 
the pronouncing of judgments, &.c. Final- 
ly, it came to denote the resilience of a 
prince, with hi** family and highest officers. 
From this court (aula principalis), when 
the vassals began to take los* pain m the 
management of the pul die business, and 
this could no longer Ire transacted on the 
|nihlie court days (at Faster, Whitsuntide 
and Christinas), the chfterent permanent 
state authorities were separated with inde- 
pendent powers; and the actual court, the 
residents and daily attendants of the pi nice, 
acquired a distinct character. The eti- 
quette of tlieu courts hats been formed, in 


Courts of Jcsticf. .[The first part of 
this article, including alt which precedes 
the extended account of the courts of 
Kmrlund, is* taken from the German f Vwi- 
versalions-Lexicoiu and was of coui>e, 
vvnttcn by a (fen nan Javvyei.] Tlie es- 
sence of v the judicial power consists m de- 
ciding according to existing taw, and the.' 
tacts of the east' which have been brought 
Jiefore file court. The judge muHt follow 
scrupulously the existing law's, vvliethei 
they agree with his own convictions or 
not. Kveiy departure Iroin them involves 
, an overstepping of his own power, and an 
infringement upon that of the legislative 
body. EWfy^ccision, resting on a rievi- • 
,tttion from existing law, is «nvalid ; mid the 
purpose of correcting such deviations gav c 
rise to the court of cassation iu Frunc*,. 
and to the writs of error in England. Still 
it cannot he denied, that a system of law 
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its developed for better by the higher styled in England a pr&cipe, , in v 

courts than by express acts of tbe legisia- a mcmdatum^cum clausula ) ; or, witbou^ 
ture; and the? Roman, the most complete of giving the defendant such a chore, the 1 
.all systems of law, is indebted for its per- writ orders the sheriff absolutely to jhrihg 
fection to this very circumstance, that its him before, a court of justice as soon us 
extension and improvement, with the ex- the plaintiff gives security for prosecuting 
*ception of a few applications of the* legis- his suit (this order is called a pane, or 
Jative power, were effected principally by si te ficerit Mcurum). The various writs 
• the pretors or chief judges. (See Cimi receive names from the initial Latin words, 
Law,) So also the English common law as all the judicial proceedings in the Eng- 
has been built up principally by the courts, tish courts were in JLatin till 1730. The 
who am guided mostly by precedents case is somewhat similar in France, where 
which their predecessors on the bench the officers of the court (huissiers) execute 
have established. The ancient French the first summons, like the officers of 
courts (jMirjJaments and other cours smm - government, without receiving a commis- 
raines) exercised u similar power. They won from the court. ' Sentences, in crim- 
derided contested points of law by arrvht inal eases, an 1 , executed in France solely 
rtglementaircs, which wen* binding also by the. advocates of the crown, and not by 
upon the occurrence of similar eases ; hut, the judges : in England, bytthe sheriffs of 
when the courts were reorganized, in • the counties. The judicial power should 
171)0, not only was this, privilege denied ‘ not Ik* accused of a defective organization, 
them ( Code Napol ., , art. 5), hut they were because- the courts have Vio power to exe- ' 
not even permitted to apply the universal cute their sentences. The constitution 
principles of right to cases not provided must provide for such an execution ; but, 
for by express law. On the contrary, they strictly speaking, the judicial. power has 
were obliged to refer such cases to the completed its duty *in # deciding between 
national assembly. These questions, how;- right and wrong. The sentence of a court 
ever, soon multiplied to such a degree, of justice can never affect the person of a 
that the right or deciding according to sovereign prince, and, even in regard to 
.-general principles and the analogy of his immovable property, there are difficul- 
previous eases, was restored to the courts, ties in the way of its execution. The 
and they were even menaced with pun- remedy of the English nation, in this case, 
ishtnent, if they refused to make such is stated in the article England. In Ger- 
doeisioiH, under tlu f pretence that the many, executions could formerly be ob- 
laws were obscure. ( Code Napol., art. 4.) taint'd against the princes in the imperial 
A similar course has been pursued in courts, and they wore to lie carried into 
Prussia; and it will forever In*, the duty of effort by the circles of the empire; but, 
oourts, in the explanation* and application with the dissolution of tbe imperial <*on- 
of tht* laws, to take' for their guidance stitution, this power has ceased. The 
those higher and eternal principles of German confederation can carry into 
nght which are tin* same in all ages and effect, against the stated composing it, its 
nations : not, indeed, making them take own decrees and the decisions of the 
tin* place of positive law, hut explaining court appointed to arbitrate between dif- 
the positive laws with reference to thqpi. ferent stated (the ,'fastragal Instanz), but 
Many peculiarities, m ancient and mod- cannot take cognizance of the complaints 
•cm constitutions of government, are cv- of a private individual against a sovereign 
plained, when wc reflect that every coin- power, whether the one to wjucli he is 
maud (inipvrium) is, in itself, di^tmc^ from himself subject, orjtliat of another state, 
the judicial power (jurMictio). The The above distinction between the prop- 
courts in Germany are clothed with the or business of courts, to decide on what is 
power of currying into effect their own light m particular cases, and the powers of 
decisions; hut this was not always so, nor tin* executive m regard to the administra- 
is it now the ease ill oilier countries. In tion of justice, often appears hi tlic ot gnn- 
all civil processes in England, the origi-. ization of courts, and the officers of gov- 
nnl writ is first issued from the chanceij eminent concerned ih tin* administration 
of the kingdom, except, in trifling east's; of justice,. In the first place, this is ob- 
vfhere flit* sum in dispute is HSffThan 40 - servubje in eases when* the object is not 
shillings The original writ is put into tht* so much to settle contested points, as 'to 
hands of the. sheriff, anti contains an order carry into effect tin* undisputed claims of 
to ]y>Id the defendant to dt» what flit* one party on another, or to settle tempora- 
plipntitf* requires of him; or to show cause rily the relations «>f the parties (as, for 
to xlie court why lie should not (an order instance, in regard to the possession of 
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1 certain property),' with d view to a final 
decision of their rights at a ’future time. 
Acknowledgments of debt made before 
a public officer, and containing an order 
•'for their execution in the name of the 
government [gmranda, or fpiarantigia, rc- 
.Beml din g the French notarial documents), 
and, in genenil, all indubitable claims, were 
not anciently esteemed subjects of judi- 
cial cxannimtiyii, in a proper £ense, in 
Germany : and this view of the subject is, 
one of the sources of the participation of 
the executive in the administration of 
justice in that country. -Vnother arises 
from the ordinances of the Italian cities. 
In the second place, the duties of the 
higher branches of the ministry of justice 
are founded on the same distinction. Noth- 
ing belonging# properly to legal decis- 
ions falls within the department of a lhm- 
iseer of justice.*' llis duty is to provide 
that, the tribunals 'arc properly tilled, and 
that they perform tlieir duties. Hu issues 
mandates enjoining them to administer jus- 
tice ( mandata de promovenda j ustitia ). He 
hears complaints respecting the delay or 
non-performance of justice; but, in case 
of a wrong decision, on the jaul of c tlie 
court, the minister has no light to alter it. 
To obtain tins object, appeal must l>e 
made to higher courts. The establish- 
ment of these courts of appeal was an 
important improvement in the mil consti- 
tutions of Germain . , These \nnous gra- 
dations of courts were unknown to that 
countiy in the middle ages. The decis- 
ion of every court was fund, except that 
sometimes important cases wen* referml 
to a higher and liiofe experienced tribunal 
(the high court) ; and, after the territorial 
jurisdiction of the feudal lords had liecome > 
bettor settled, a denial of justice in a lower * 
court could Ik* remedied by carry ing the 
complaint to the* court of the (*udal supo 
not; and, when the judges of the lower 
•courts had decided wiotigfully, they were 
personally Responsible to the higher court, 
w f hen* right arid wrong \vere often decided 
by an appeal to God in single combat. 
But, even alter regular courts of appeal 
had been established, from the lowest rank 
up to the imperial, royal, &c. tribunal, luid 
the ancient tribunals which succeeded the 
pripce’s court [aula principalis) had at- 
tained a fbtod seat aim penuaneut judges 
(in England, by Magna l Jhartu , 12L5, m 
France, J305, and in Gennaiiy, I4B5), 

* The slates of Germain lia\ #• a jj.irticuhr de- 
partment of" government, which vu|hti»u*h<Is the 
administration of justice, in tlic Mime innnncj as 
the V State- have departments of of the 
treasury, &%, 


there were still cases in Which the lower 
courts might be accused of obvious injus- 
tice in their decisions, and attempts went 
made to procure their abohtion, and tint 
higher authorities were very ready to 
avail themselves of the opportunity. An 
excellent work on the history of this ivln- 4 
tion between the executive (conseil privfi) 
and the judicial power in France is that 
of Henrion de Pansey, entitled De 
toriti Judiciare en franco (On the Judicial 
Authority in France) Paris, 1818, 4to. Tins 
mixture of tlio executive and judicial uu- 
tIioritk*s in France, which had become an 
object of universal detestation pn account 
of the egregious tibuses to which it led 
(such as infringement ujion tlie power of 
the judicature by itieans.of commissions, 
by the eassatiou oflegal decisions, by l eft res 
de caclut ), was abolished by the institu- 
tion of the court j»f eassatiou. (q. v.) By 
this means, tin* gradations of tribunal^ 
wen* reduced >o two; and the number of* 
district courts (tribunaur de premitre in- 
stance) and the high courts (cours d'appcl) 
was diminished. In Germany, probably 
to the advantage of the counts, the an- 
cient numlier of tim e gradations, pro- 
ceeding from the haroifial or municipal 
the princely and the royal tribunals, lias 
lieen retained. (See Appeal, Courts of.) 
For a general history of the constitution 
of courts, we an; indelited to a celebrated 
jurist, of the Jewish religion, J. 1). Meyer- — 
Esprit , Origin e et Progrfa des Institutions 
Judiriaires des principdux Pays d' Europe, 
published in 1822,0 volumes. The 

subject, howev er, isbv no means exhausted* 
The secret courts of Westphalia, m Ger- 
many, aic unique, and have never yet re- 
ceived a lull explanation, notwithstanding 
the labors of learned lawyers, such as 
kopp, Fichhom and Wignud. it might he 
inn^c a question, whether their establish- 
ment, which is dated. in the 13th century, 
had not some connexion with that of ihe 
inquisition, founded about the same tune. 

As it is an object of high importance to 
fix thc limits of tin; judicial power, with 
respi*ct to the executive and legislative, it 
is equally important to ascertain -those 
limits with respect to the law of nations. 
In this, too, there is a great confusion, both 
in theory and practice, which it is highly 
important to settle by particular treaties 
between nations. ..While it remains, it not 
•only thivrv70*obbtac)cs in the way of inter* 
course between diiferihit states, iVfit also 
tends to destroy the confidence of the 
subjects in the justice of rulers by % the 
striking inconsistencies which it presents. 
— France., as far as we are informed, is tin; 
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only state which extends its jurisdiction . metit of . the property of the debtor, in ‘ 
to every vmntry ; and permits its citizens France, is never granted. (Sirey’s Journal 
to bring foreigners Indore a French tribu- de la Cow de Qmatim, viii, 45$ and.* 
nul, although they have neither residence xviii, 58.) Similar law's were established * 
nor property in the realm ; and no delay, of in thq kingdom of ,V^estphalia and some • 
trvtl takes place in favor of a foreigner, re- of the German states f lew example, Bava- 
*sjding in his own country, if accused before ria began to refuse all authority to llie 
a French tribunal by a citizen of France, decisions of foreign courts ; but it soon , 

• ( Code civil , art. 1 4.) This course is the more became evident that such a system would . 
dangerous for foreigners, as it is possible introduce great confusion, as there was so 
tor them to be qpinmoiicd before the court, Iftely an intercourse between thedifferent 
and condemned, without the slightest German states, and the bid rules were in 
knowledge of what is going on. The sum- a great measure restored. (A decree of 
mons is delivered to the state attorney, to be the Bavarian government, dated June 2, 
rent to the minister of foreign affairs, who 1811, gives authority to the decisions of . 
transmits it through the diplomatic author- foreign eouits, in civil causes, only when , 
lties to the accused. If the summons is no property can tic found on which to . 
delayed or miscarried (examples of which levy execution in the state where the suit , ' 
are known to have taken place) the trial has been earned on, and where no equal 
.still goes on; aud the proceedings of the or superior claims exist to the projierty qf r ‘ 
court, and the sentence it passes, lose the debtor in Havana. This sy stein, 1k>w* , 
nothing ofttheir validity. If the stranger ever, is by no ftienns free from objection,), 
comes to France, or has property there, A-* the relations of the German* states, as 
he may be immediately arrested and member* of the empire, have ceased, and * 
imprisoned, though a Fienchmnn could the unconditional admismon of the validity 
not be. (Law of Sept. 10, 1807.) The of the divisions of foreign courts would 
double injustice of this system appears lie attended with many disadvantages, it is *■ 
liom the tact, that the 'French do not lughk desiiahle that a uniform rule on 
acknowledge the jurisdiction of foreign tins subject should be introduced through- ' 
tribunals in the case of their own conn- out the German confederacy. — The au-' 
try men, even though this he based pn the thority to he given to sentence-* of for- 
inuversid principles of right. It is, there- cum courts, in criminal cases, is a Mihjecr 
fore, very di'giifihlo that all uovenunents of great delicacy, and involves the difficult 
should protect their "subject*, by .strictly question, how tar states are required to 
maintaining the law, that no one shull he deliver up accused persons who have fled 
accused except liefore hi* proper judges, to them for protection. The lawofna- 
f rhis universal rule has hegn acknovvledg- tion-, on this point, is nearly uniform, 
ed by France only in relation to Svvit/er- The substance of it K that, in criminal 
land! by various treaties, old and new, and, cases, one country has nothuig to do with 

* finally/ by that of Sept. 527, 1H0.T — With the sentences of another, either for dr 
this subject is connected the authority nl- against the accused. The confiscation of 
lowed to the decisions of the courts of property, in particular, which is decreed 
foreign countries. The imperial eonstitu- in one state, i* absolutely disregarded in f 
lion in Gennaiiy, under which all the every other.— The punishment of crimes 
states considered themselves as members committed m foreign lands is a matter 
of one whole, accustomed them to regard still more disputed. The various theories 
foreign judicial decision-., in pnv ate causes, < m penal law present each a different view 
as, binding; and the tribunals werejield of the subject. It should always be re- 
IniiiikI to cany into effect sifeh decisions memhcml, in discussing this question, that 
whenever required to do so. The some the administration of the fienal law has a 
custom prevail- in Hugland as to chattels, higher object tlinfi the acquiring or sccur- 
hut in regard to real estate, no foreign ju- mg an advantage to the state, and a l letter 
risdietion is acknowledged. In France, foundation than the caprice which throat- 
smee 1G29, the decisions of foreign courts ens this or that action with punishment. 
haVe.had no fbrcc. If a judicial process and which would suffer the most infU- 
is carried on against a French citizen , 4t is mous crimes to pass unpunished if they ’ 

. required to fie reviewed befor^HPrench are inadvertently omitted m the penal 
court, at^eust as to iS most essential fea- code. The penal laws, more than any 
turns, unless tho French party chooses to other branch of legislation, should have 
go out the whole again from the begin- regard to those eternal principles, which , 
ning (comme ctincr); and, if both parties are older than any laws.* They intimately 
are foreigners, a petition for the attach- concern all mankind ; they are tfie great 
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support of moral order: even* state; there-* 
fore, should lend to others all the assistance, 
,• in executing these laws, which accords with 
its convictions of right. A state w hich tol- 
• orates a criminal in its Ihjsoiu unpunished, 
wherever his crime lias been oomiViittod, 
partakes of his guilt. He should be 

I mnishcd according to the laws of the 
and (for each state must regard its own 
penal law.- as the most just); but only for 
arts which an 1 criminal in themselves 
and universally; such as murder, robber}', 
fraud, v iolence,wJiieb may he sty led crimes 
asr'wutt the law of nature (delicto juris gen- 
tium). Acts which an* prohibited by par- 
ticular states for particular reasons, and 
a lolatc no universal laws of morality and 
justice, are to Ik 1 viewed simply as viola- 
tions of the peculiar organization of ocr- 
raui stares ; and no other state has good 
Reason to punish them : for, before this 
can properly be done, it must fir*t be de- 
cided, that the prohibitory laws of the 
states sup]M>sed accord with the higher de- 
mands of justice, and a different state has 
'neither the nieaijs nor the i ight to make 
this decision. For this reason, it is the 
universal praetiee of nations to pas^oxcr 
crimes which .merely infringe the petite 
regulations of other states [ddirta juris 
posit ivi) : such as -violations of financial 
laws, law’s ugainst mntrahfmd trade, jmv- 
liee regulations, ecclesiastical oidmance^, 
A,c. In tact, one state could not, ••niisjct- 
ently, punish such* ofiences turning tlio 
law** of another ; for foreign stales often 
encourage Midi tran«-grcsMoiis of | Motive, 
law to advance tlieir own political Mews. 
But if a subject of one country, while 
abroad, commits an offence of this class 
agam&t the laws of his own country, he is 
properly liable to pumsliment on his re- 
turn. TJie citizens of a countiy, while 
the} an* abroad, an* subject to tin* laws 
of their native land. This i* the ride m 
England, France (CWe (T Instruct, crim. art. 
5), Prustia (* llltrfmcine Lnndn dit. n, 30, 
sect. 13 — J o), A ustria (Strafe * tzbvch. s. ii. 
Bert 30). In tins cast*, as in those liefore 
mentioned, France extends its jurisdiction 
beyond tin* proper lioumK It nssuipos 
'the right of ])unishmg strangers who vio- 
late the laws of the state airmail ( Code 
d' Instruct, crim. art. (i) ; and, on the other 
J land, it refuses to punish crimes committed 
by i to own subjects in foreign lands against 
foreigners {Code <F Instruct. crim. art. 7, 34). 
As offences committed abroad an* not to 
tie considered as an immediate violation 
of the fiena) code of the country where 
they are brought to justice, the punish- 
ment inflicted on a foreigner ought not to be 


severer than that provided by the lawn of 
the countiy where the offence took placet ; 
dnd, as the punishment cannot hi; more 
severe than that imposed by the laws of 
the country whore it is inflicted, tliC mild- 
er rule should be followed. This is in 
accordance with the statutes of Prussia* 
(JHLg. Landr. ii, 30, sect. 15). To adopt 
the punishment imposed by the law's of the , 
countiy where the act took place, with- 
out regard to circumstances, is eonfntry 
to gJl correet tiieory, and w'oald lead to 
tlie greatest inconsistencies. This would 
require the application of the most absurd 
laws that were ever framed — the |**nul 
laws of England, for instance, where 
death is the punishment for cutting down 
a tree, or wearing a mask in a woo* I ; and 
the religious laws of £$ain are equally 
seven*. If the hlH*rty of selection, among 
tin; punishments imposed by foreign laws, 
he allowe d, tills would lead to the niont 
pernicious uncertainty aiid caprice. 

Courts. [In tin* following article, we 
shall give, at «4>me length, a view of the 
courts of England. followed by an account 
of the courts of the l. States.] JL'olris of 
England. Inferior Courts. In deM*ribing 
the courto of iai gland, it will be Mitiincirt 
to take a cursor} view of those of inferior 
and limited jurisdiction ; amoiig the most 
inconsiderable of which is the /npow/er? 
court, which is commonly mjH to derive 
in appellation froiif words signifying the 
dusty foot , either in allusion to the suitors 
who frequented it, o**, as some say, because 
justice was as speedily done in tins court 
as the dust could he shaken from the 
feet. Barrington, however, derives tie* 
name worn the old French picd-pouldremu, 
a pedlar, because the chapmen frequent - 
ed these courts. Tin* pipowders court i,i 
incident to lairs andt markets, liavmg two 
branches, one Jiehl by the lord of tie* 
franchise or his steward, tin* other by the 
ck*rk of tlu* market. In this court a re 
settled all disputes res|w*cting eontraefs 
’ made,, and all suits for injuries and of- 
fences committed during the fair. An « 
apfieal lies from this court to those of 
Westminster hall. The pipowders court 
has fallen very much into disuse. — Courts , 
of manors and hundreds. The hard of 
every manor is entitled to hold a court, 
not of record, called a court baron 7 by 
himself or his steward, having a civil juris- 
dictioewwA hundred court is Hiimlur, only 
embracing a wider rfcstnct. — Th Sacanm&r's 
'court is held by a coroner, who assembles, 
a jury to inquire concerning the death of 
any person, wherever any violence Is sus- 
jiected. (Coroners hold similar courts in 
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flip U. States). — The sheriff** court. The 
sheriff of each county formerly lu*ld a 
court, called the sheriff's toum or lorn , 
twice a. year, in each hundred of his coun- 
ty, at which pvery jxuson over 12 years 
.If age, and nqt specially privileged, was 
Obliged to attend, for the reformation of 
common grievances and nuisances, the 
•trial of offences, and the preservation of 
l ware and good government. It has also 
n considerable jurisdiction in civil suits. 
Though the jurisdiction of this court re- 
mains, its business has, it seems, long since 
ceased, except hi regard to actions of re- 
plevin, wind i, professor .Wooddeson says, 
.ire frequently commenced in the sheriff's 
torn , and almost as frequently removed into • 
a Mijierior judicature — The court left has 
the smic jurisdiction, in particular districts, 
dial the sheriff’s court has in the county, 
and, like the sheriff’s court, is now almost 
iilnolete.' — Justices' court. The jurisdic- 
tion of justices of the peace has superseded 
iliat of most of the small courts. These 
officers are now the conservators of the 
[H*uee, scattered in every town ami parish 
of the ' kingdom. We have, a minute 
account of the qualifications and powers 
of these officers in Burn’s Justice. A 
justice of the peace is required to have a 
\ eai lv income, clear of all encumbrances, 
of JC 1 00, or property estimated to by equiv- 
alent. The justices are commissioned by 
rlie king, their appointment being made 
(hiougli the lord ehaneellor. A justice is 
a judge of record, and causes are removed 
fiorn lus court to the superior courts by 
rtinrari . The justices of each county 
hold quarterly sessions ; but any justice is 
empowered to hold a, court at any time tor 
the examination and committing of ol- 
fendcis, and also for the trial of Mich ac- 
tion* as come withih his conrinissiou. — 
'flic quaittr sessions, as well as the indi- 
vidual justices, are instituted tor the sup- 
pression and punishment of offences, ami 
rheir power extends to the committing to 
prison for trial for* crimes, with but, lew 
exceptions. Two justices nun determine 
the settlement of a pauper, but an appeal lies 
Iron i f heir decisions to the quarter sessions. 

. lssizes. Courts of assize and nisi priits 
are treated at length under the article ,is- 
'tgfs, (q. v.) These courts aiv branches of 
those of Westmiiistei hall, Hie great centre 
of tiie judicial administration in En gland, 
ac^ordiiiff to the forpis of th^TOuinioii 
law.— Bffiides the above courts there an: 
otlicrs of a limited and special jurisdiction ; 
narnejy, three in London — 1. the hustings 
i otirt, which has a jurisdiction in civil 
actions, and at which some of the city 
vol. ill. * 50 

\ 



elections are held (among others, that of 
members of perliamentfrom that city), and 
from Which an appeal lies to certain jus- 
tices of the city; 2. die sheriffs' courts; 
3. a court of conscience , of summary juris-, 
diction in actions under 40 shillings, held 
by the lord mayor : — the court of commis- 
swnets of sewers , to provide for the repair 
of sea-walls, ditches, sewers, &c. : — the A 
court of stannaries , for die tin Hum's in 
Ohm wall and Devonshire, lor the trial of 
suits in which the tinners Are {unties: — 
courls of the forest !, having jurisdiction 
over the royal foie&ta : — the couit of the 
royal' franchise of Ely, belonging to the 
bishopric, of that name, but held by jus- 
tices, not by the bishop himself, and hav- 
ing jurisdiction of causes arising within 
die bishopric: — courts palatinate , of the 
counties palatine of Durham, Chester and 
Lancaster, which are remits of record, a? 
superior jurisdiction, commensurate with 
that of die points of Westminster, from 
which writs do not run into these coun- 
ties palatine : — tlio court of die Marshal- 
sen and of the palace, still held weekly at 
Southwark, whose jurisdiction embraces 
a circuit of 12 miles about die king’s {mi- 
nce, foi the determination of causes arising 
among the sen aiu^ of theking’s household ; 
and file court of the earl marshal . author- 
ized by the statute of 13 Richard 11, chap. 

2, to take cognizance “ of deeds of arms 
and war out of the* jtjajm, which cannot • 
be discussed by the courts of die common 
law:" — licskles the ecclesiastical courts and 
those of whniralty and ( kancery , of which 
a more partifiiJui account will l»e given. 

The Superior (hurts of Westminster ball 
an* the c< uirtsoi' i rchequer+common picas, and’ 
king's bench. These three courts, anil also 
that of chaiwcnf and the house of lords , am 
the remains and successors of the great 
court established m the Norman period, un- 
der the title t A' aula raps, which was divid- 
ed, ver\ l uit ural Ij, into several deportments, 
l : »r the trial of diderent kinds of p Iras; and, 
at length, these several blanches of one ju- 
risdiction became so many distinct courts. 

The king's bench is considered as tin* 
must direct successor to the aula rrgw, m 
Westinuistei hall. In this court, the sove- 
reign is, by a fiction, supposed to preside 
in person, and die writs arc, accordingly, 
jnaiie icturnable before the king, wherev- 
er lie may be m England,” In'cause die 
court formerly followed the king to differ- 
ent jmrts of die kingdom, and was once 
held, m die 21st year of Edward 1, at • 
Rox bin gb, in Scotland*, but, for many 
centuries, it> sittings Iu.vc.heeu Jield in 
Wej-anunster huH, and d^e king never pre- 

* ( / 
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, sides at its sittings. Sir Edward Coke 
says, if he were present.' still justice could 
l>e administered only In the justices, in 
die same manner as if* he wore absent : 
and sir William Blackstone says, when 
Janies II sat there, lie was told by tlie 
judges that he must not give his opinion. ' 
'The three courts of Westminster hall, at 
th£ time when they were constituted out 
of the aula, rrgw, had jurisdiction of dix- * 
’tinct kinds of actions; the king’s benali 
htix in»r cognizance of criminal suits, the 
’common pleas of suits between party and 
party respecting land titles and on con- 
tracts, and the exchequer in matters of re\ e- 
nue. These courts have also a jurisdic- 
tion in respect to the person, and not rest- 
ing wholly on the kind of action. Eveiy 
one, for instance, lias jurisdiction of suits 
in which its own attorneys, or some oilier 
fif its officers, are parties : and through this 
light of jurisdiction, in relation to the per- 
son, the king’s bench has drawn to itself 
eognizanee of actions of almost all descrip- 
tion*, m which tilt* pioeecdmgs are at eom- 
mon law, except real actions ; iu>r does tlus # 
exception much abridge its jurisdiction, lor 
title to Jands, m England, as in the stjitr of 
N.Yojk, is tried in personal suits, between 
the parties to a real or suppos'd lease of 
the lauds ni dispute. This general juris- 
diction \vn« acquired upon tin* pimcqile 
that no other court could bring 1 m fore it a 
person imprisoned by *tlio kings bench : 
and, in respect fo c\cn Mich poison, 
therefore, suits must be brought against 
him in that court, or there would Ik* a ‘fail- 
ure of justice, as Joiig as lie should thus 
continue to Ik* lmpnsoned. A defendant 
I kwi£, ucconlirigly, once arrested and im- 
pnsoneQ, m an action brought before this 
court, might, while so in custody, he sued 
m ariy fix il action, in the sum* court. 
By taking one step farther, the jurwlic- 

* to in was made general in mu*1i actions, 
namch, hv adopting the fiction thin the 
defendant was imprisoned by the court. 
The great mass of the present business of 
this court, winch tills the reports of its 
proceedings, is brought undci its cogni- 
zance by this limon. it has a bn sujjit- 
vision of all the inferior court.- of common 
Jaw* throughout the kingdom, from all 
which a writ of error lies to this court. 

It may also punish majrist rates and officers 
of justice for wilful and corrupt abuses of 
their authority. This species of supei- 
vision has, ill some cases, been extended 
to other than civil and judicial officers, as 
in the case mentioned by Nov, wiierc the 
court issued a mandamus to die bishop of 
Exon *to allftw the sacred unction and 
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'baptismal nil to the. people of a certain 

i iariesh, to whom they had lieen denied by 
liiii. This power of siq>erviflion is fre- 
quently exercised by ordering officers 
of corporations to discharge the duties 
incumbent upon tliem. This court dooH 
nc»t take cognizance of any civil action in* 
xvliioh the umount ui dispute is less than 
40 shillings. Actions are brought from . 
Discommon pleas to this court, and an* nbo 
carried iiom the king’s bench to the < v 
rhqquer chamber or the house of lords 
by writ of enor. 

The common pitas, original 1} having ju- 
risdiction of end causes, lief ween party 
and party, wn>, like the king’d' bench, am- 
bulatory, iiio\mg with tho king where\er 
he w cut in the kingdom. But, b} the 1 lilt 
clia|vtet of Magna ( 'hartu, it was ordained* 
that it u should not follow the court, but 
be held m some certain place.” This 
court in still distinguished by some of the 
characteristics of its original constitution, 
foi it 1 /iin ilr« jui mIici ion of real actions, 
and Ik(s no jurisdiction in felony and 
treason. Like the king’s bench, it limy 
j«sue writs of htdu as corpus* yxluch may 
be by the whole court or am one 

of iK judges, to bung up a person im- 
pi isoiied, a* id inquire into the cause of bis 
imppsoiimeiit, and set him at liberty if be 
is cnuiyicd without lawful cause. A writ 
ofei l oi lies limn it to the king’** bench. It 
eoiMstsof .uhiel-jMStieojiud tliree)iMi<*< ■*. 

The conn of nrhcijiHt, ]m\ mg jurisdic- 
tion of that part of me general hiMiie-s 
of tliem/Af ngiit winch relates to the rexe- 
ntie, derives it* 1 name from a chequered 
cloth (rrr/io/:u<’/,acliess-board,orc|icquci- 
work) on 1 he table. There are reckoned 
7 rout S in tlie exchequer ; vi/., 1. of pirns ; 
‘J. vi'aretnnJs ; Ik o i' icreipts : 4. o \'c.tch<qut r 
rhamber (where all tire V2, judges of Eng- 
land assemble to consult on difficult mat- 
ters of law); .*». of cxrhcipnr chamber for 
emu's hi the exchequer; (i. Ibr ermrsuii 
the kintfs bench : 7. of equity, 'flic 
limit of equity is held by the lonl treas- 
urer, the chancellor of the exchequer and 
four barons of the exchequer. The lour 
barons, m fact, are the regular and con- 
stant judges of this court, in which is 
transacted, the business originally' belong- 
ing to the exchequer, namely, tho calling 
the king’s dcbtois to account, on hills 
lK*mg filed against them by the attomey- 
gouclfftpKid tno recox ering lands, chattels 
or profits Ixdongiugf’to the king* A cdlirt 
of common law is also held by these four 
barons. And, in both these courts, civil 
actions, in general, may he hroughtj'nnder 
pretence or on the fiction that the plain- 
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tiff is thrf king’s debtor, and the less able 
to discharge the dues to the king, because 
his own debtor, the defendant, neglects to 
make the payment or do the act demand- 
<*l ; the fact whether the plaintiff is, as 
Jmi alleges in his writ, the, king's debtor, 

* lieing never inquired into. One of these 
courts of exchequer chandler is merely an 
•assembly of all the judges of the three 
superior courts, for consultation in matters 
of law. The court of exchequer chamber, 
for the correction of errors in the common 
law courts of exchequer, constituted by the 
statute of the III Edw. Ill, chap. 12, con- 
sists of tin 1 lord chancellor, the lord treas- 
urer, and the judges of the king’s bench 
anil common pleas. The other court of 
exchequer chamber, for the correction of 
ermfa in the king’s bench, m certain cases, 
is eonstitnted by the statute of 27 Eliza- 
beth, eliap. H, mid consists of tlic judges 
of the common plea* and the barons of the 
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chamber already mentioned, including alf , 
die judges of these courts, But die num- , 
her of these judges has, as we learn from ] 
Mr. Wgoddeson, sometimes been five, and 
again, at others, less than four, there . 
having been but two in the beginning of 
Trinity term* lti55, in Cromwell’s time, 
in the king’s bench, then called the upper 
bench . The judges anciently held their 
office during the pleasure of the king ; hut 
iw, by the statutes of 12 and 13 of Wil- 
liam 111, chap. *2, and 1 George 111, chap. 
23, during good behavior ; and their com- 
mission > <Jo not expire on the demise of 
the crown. When the judges of either 
of the ‘courts are equally divided, a meet- 
ing of the twelve jinlges is held in the ex- 
chequer chamber, to consult on the matter. 

The house of lord y, in its character of a 
judicial court, the highest tribunal in 
the kingdom, to .Which civil actions arc* 
carried, by writ of error, lrom the two 4 * 


exchequer We have seen that the three 
courts of king’s bench, common pleas and 
exchequer have, all of them, by moans of 
the tietions above mentioned, concurrent 
jurisdictioiyif ci\ ll actions in general ; and, % 
if there were no higher Tribunal for the* 
supervision and collection of their de- 
cisions, they might diverge into diilcrcnt 
principle" of adjudication so that what 
law in one would not he so in auothci, 
and tlms uncertainty might ho iiitftxlueed 
mfo rights and ohJicafcnns of e\erv kind. 

, Accordingly, every community require* to 
have one ultimate ttihunal of appeal on 
all question* of the same desmpiion ; and 
the judicial sy*teni of Great Britain is 
constituted upon tln*» principle. Tlip king’s 
lieiich may, on vvnt of error, levise the de- 
cision^ and correct the enors of the coni- 


coiuts of error already lnontiQiicd, as 
held in the exchequer cliainlicr,, and from ' 
the court consisting of the twelve judges ; 
aho from the king s bench, from which 
lalter court some action* maybe carried, 
as v\ e liav e already seen, to the court of ex- , 
cheques chamber; but the party aggrieved 
1>y the judgment of the king’s bench hiis 
Ins election. :n actions of that description, 
f o go imiMtiian ly to the* house of I mis, if 
he so choose^. So civil actions may be 
bioiiL’hr lndbr. tin* court by appeal from 
the chancery and the««qmty side of tlic 
exeheijiier, i.i^I by writ ot* error or by ap- 
peal from the highest court* of Scotland and 
li eland. Actions wen formerly brought, 
m the first instance, before the aula teffis, 
to which, of ail its Mirviving successors, 
the house of lords Ivors the greatest re- 


jiion pleas; the exchequer ehumbei, con- 
sisting of the judges *f the common pleas 
and court of exchequer, may rouse those 
of the king’s bench; and the, court of ex- 
chequer chamber, consisting of the lord 
chancellor and lord treasurer, with the 
judges of the king’s bench and common 
pleas, may revise those, of tjie coiiifnon 
law courts of exchequer; and from all 
these, as also from the court of chancery, 
the equity side of the court of exchequer, 
mid fiom the superior courts of Scotland 
ami Ireland, actions may be earned, by 
writ of oiror or appeal, to the hopsV of ^ 
lor<|s, the highest judicial tribunal m tlic* 
kingdom. — The judges of Ach oil he cou^s 
of^kingWicuch, couftnon pleas and ex- 
chequer an* usually four ; and this number 
is so well established by usage, that the* 
expression the w twelve judges of England” 
is used to signify the court of exchequer 


semblance ; and petitions continued to be* 
pi cm nted to the house of lords, from the 
reign of Edward l to that of lfemv VI, to 
take cognizance of MUt> in the first in- 
stance; but the lord- uniformly referred 
the petitioners to the other courts; and they 
entertain no civil action except oil appeal 
or writ of error. The practice .of bringing 
•eases, by writ of error, from the courts of 
common law, ha* prevailed ever since 
the establishment of those courts; but 
appeal 4 * from the court of chancery are ot 
later date, having commenced in the tytter 
part of the* reign of ( 4 harle*s I, alter the 
court of chancery had siicceediul in estalv- 
lishing Its present extensive jurisdiction 
against the opposition of the common law 
courts. The reason commonly given in 
favor of this right of appeal is, that it ought 
not to l>c left to the clionci Ilor to bind the 
whole property of the kingdom, bydiis de- 
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own, \\itl lout any pu.vver of revision. T1 10 
* house of lords, also, eAercises a very impor- 
tant original criminal jurisdiction, in re- 
v snoot to flic person ; for all javrs, including 
all the Scotch nobility, whether of the lt> 
who art* member* of the house or not, 
and the queen, duchesses, counter’s and 
baronesses, art' exempt from a trial by 
juiy, for treason or ielony, being liable to 
lie tried lor those crimes only by the bouse 
of lords; ami they are not only entitled to 

* this mode of trial for these ci lines, but art* 
bound to it, anti cannot waive it, and put 
themselves upon trial In jury. In cum* a 
peer ultimo a woman not of noble blood, 

* slit* is to be tried only by flit' lords lui the 
above ofionoes: but if slit 1 afterward* lose 
hei rank by tnarndnr a commoner, she 
ceases to he mtitled to the- mode of trial. 
The 'question dnev not seem to be fully 

(•settled, whether hishu|»s who have a m at 
intlie house of lords, miK In' tin'll by that 
body, oj an* subject to be tried tor tica-nn 
or felony In jury. It lias always teen 
t iLstoman, in nil capital tn.il-, ui the Ihhisc 
of lord*®, tin the lu-liop- .u withdraw be- 
fore the tahiti" of tin* vote of gmlty or m«t 
guilt) ; and it is nuule a qu< -noil wjjetht r 
they have a right to vote upon that ques- 
tion; and Ml. Wonddesotl -i "m- to be of 
opinion tliat they have me the* 1 aht. The 
reason for this distinction liewviiu them 
and the temporal pe« i- i-, t!» it .hech.uac- 
toroftheu profi—aon ought f.. . v elude, us 
Well as e\cu-i , them limn uKuig a pair in 
die final decision of a quiMion of hie and 
dt .nil. TJie proceisluis: of which we 
have 1 hh*ii speaking j- hy n.di ‘ton nt 
before this triliinm 1 a- 1 n*.ut of judica- 
ture, during the m— » un of parliament : 
and, during the races- of puiliami nt, -uch 
trials take place Ixtbie a court of peer-, 
summoned hy the lord high ^"wanl. con- 
sisting of not les- then Jk> pix rs, who for- 
merly might lie *nmmmi<d .it ihe d'-ne- 
tion of that otiieei ; but, to av ud the 
abuses [.> winch -uch a power might be 
hahle, the st.nute of 7 and ^ William 111, 
chap. 3, provides that .ill tiie f peeis shall 
1 k* siiiuuioned to alii nil. A majority of 

. JJ2 is uecessirv' in order to a convicljon 
in this eouit. The lu>t trial lx fiic* this 
court, up to the present time (IKiO), \\a* 
th;£ of lord Delameie, in the reign of 
dames II. Then* is still another form of 
proceeding lietbre tin- tribunal, as a court 
of judicature, namely, that by mqiench- 
ment by the house of commons, which 
suggested the trial liefore the smate ol* 
the I\ States on imjieachnicnt by the 
house of repiesentatives, and similai trials 
by thc^eiiatcs in the separate states. Im- 


pnacliiuento may he made, in Groat ^3nt 
ain, against miy person and for any mis- 
demeanor, though it is a mode of accusa- 
tion ordinarily adopted only against public 
officers in relation to some abuse of then 
trusts ; a* the trial of Women Hastings, fui 
alleged maladministration us governor of 
' India, which lasted for seven years. As 
,nll these judicial 1 proceedings, both civii 
and criminal, am analogous to those of 
other mints, they are not dissolved by tie* 
prorogation or dissolution of the {MirJia- 
meut ; and though, in the ordinary busi- 
ness of legislation, any pi er nuiy vote by 
proxy, lie cannot so vote in bis judicial 
capacity . \t tie* first v jew , irwouid seem 
to admit of a question whether a body 
constituted like that of the house of lords 
would lie the best calculated to act as the 
judicial tribunal of ultimate juusdicfuui , 
but it is to be considered, that the chan- 
cel! ir, who is necessarily one of the ablest 
law ofliecr- of the kingdom, preside- u 
all the civil trial-, and m tho-e aud all 
otln i en-esj the judge- of the Nipeiio: 
i mrt- and the attorney -general ate pre- 
uit, anil their opinions are qiken on all 
ditlii lilt question-, 'flic coml, thcralm* t 
eomkmt - the colleen d wi-dmn, falcit, 
l»*arjnu.r . mil di'juiiy ■.* the kiiiu»lo»*, 
IlilN of ett.undei, and oi { .tins ami pi n.n- 
tit*-, an ano'iiaiifiiN kind < f juusdictiou, i- 
aK.» exeicisi d by parli.uie nt, as consti- 
tuted fbi tbo onlin.tiy p»iiposesof lcgi-1;.- 
tioi., ions.stnig of t|»e king,* lord- an< 
cointie/ij-, who, iiv their conciii tent voice- 
li.is.* occa-joii.dly acted us judges, m j, (1 | 
tjculat ca-is aftlie same time making tb* 
l.i A. if they choose, and puiii-lung tb> 
fillet rcialieady committed) foi winch ;1 • 
law i- made. This l- one kind of ci //o.* 1 
fitrin la a piohibited To congn — by tin* 
eqn^tin|lio:i of the , . States; lie abu-« - 
to which tin- |M»v\er ba- been subjee* 
having impivwd iifxm the fi.imei.-of tba* 
instrument the strong necessity of gu.udmg 
ug.ain.-l it* exercise. \\ lien a bill of lb.- 
desciiptinp was mlioditced into tin* lion-. 
of lbnls, ni u lS30. agJun-l the queen. Mi. 
Htoiigham con in ic*nced the delimcc by 
urging objections to tins mode of proceed- 
ing in any case. Though such a* bill i* 
pas-eil like any other m parliament, y«* 
witness's may be examined, and the paity 
heard by counsel, as in any trial bcibie . 
judicial tribunal. 

■ ’ Jlihmrdfy Courts . The admiralty com*:, 
in England, is cof*vVtl nt least, jMftrbajH flu 
tenor, to the others in its origin, as we 
meet with it* in the most remote period* 
of the judicial history of the effimtry. 
This court foimcrly maintained a lon^ 
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and arduous, and, in some respects, ah un- 
successful struggle for jurisdiction against 
the common law courts, in which strife it 
was cncumtarcd with the disadvantage 
of being allied, in its forms of proceeding, 
to the ecclesiastical courts; wince both 
0 these descriptions of judicial tribunals, as 
well us the chancery, borrow their forms 
• of process from the civil law ; and they, 
therefore, hail formerly to encounter the 
prejudices of the nation, which set very 
.strongly agaihst the civil law, as iissocirtted 
with the pupal usurpations. By a com- 
parison with the French courts, we shall 
see how lynch the, jurisdiction of the 
British admiralty has been curtailed. The 
French code assigns the jurisdiction of 
prize questions to a distinct court. The 
tribunals of commerce have jurisdiction 
of all disputes relative to engagements 
and transactions between mere limits, trad- 
ers and banker-, and all commercial con- 
traets or affairs, viz., purchase* of goods 
for the jMirpnse of selling them, either in 
the same state or after labor done upon 
tliein, and agreements for hiring the use 
of chattels f all undertakings in mmiulae-* 
lures for eonjiniswions, or lor transporta- 
tion by land or water; all agreements fm 
su|>|)l\ing provisions and for agencies; 
all those relating to sale bv auction ; all 
ojienitions of banking, exchange u*id bio- 
kerage; all those of the public banking 
companies ; all obligation* between mel- 
rhants, traders and bunkers; all lulls of 
exchange, or remittanees of motie> be- 
tween wbatevei pcisnns;^ill agreements 
for the purchase, hiiildmg, sa Mr resale 
of used either m foreign ordomes- 

tie trade ; all mantime undertakings ; e\e- 
n pmcliuM* or sale of rigging, apparel or 
provisions fm vessels; agi cements for 
freight or eburter-pifhy ; loans cm bot- 
toEiir\, m / ( spondentia ; contracts of insur- 
ance, or other contracts respecting marine 
eommeive; every contract with seamen 
in icgard to their sen ices cm board of 
in a chant vessels. The bourn lanes n(the 
jiinsdictioii of the coiresjmndiftg courts in 
England and the 1 T . States are much nar- 
lower, mid the reasons and principles on 
w Inch its extent lias been settled, are, as 
stated in the rejxirts, involved in the 
greatest confusion, obscurity mid contra- 
diction, as is fully shown in the learned 
and profound investigation of tbujjubject 
by judge Story, in tli^ case of*T)e Lovio 
agiunst rtRit, in the 1st volume of GuHi- 
son’s Reports. The judge of the high court 
of udnjjrulty m England holds his office by ’ 
two commissions. (See the article Mmiralty 
pourts.) It does not appear tlmt the Eng- 


lish admiralty ever had a jurisdiction com- ' 
men su rate with that of the present French ' 
tribunals of commerce ; but it does appear 
that a part of that which it formerly en- 
joyed has been extorted from it by the 
common law courts. Tn u great part of 
what now' remains to it, the common law 
courts have a concurrent jurisdiction. As 
a prize court, the admiralty bus retained ‘ 
its jurisdiction unimpaired ; and it is hi the 
aflnuiustration of this branch of the juris- 
diction, for the most part, that tfir William 
Scott (since lord Stow ell), has shed* so 
much splendor upon his court, and given 
so mipiy profound and luminous exj>osi- 
tions of the Jaw of nations and Of* com- 
merce. In regard to the other branches < 
of its jurisdiction, all piracies, robberies 
and felonies committed on the high t>eas, 
are exclusively within its eognr/ance, aiu^ 
they are tried, not according to the forms k 
of die civil law, hut, bv the statute of the J 
year of Henry Vjll, in the same r 
manner as similar offences committed on 
land an* tried b\ the courts of common 
law. In respect to miliar offences, it has 
a concurrent jurisdiction with the common 
law' ewirts. In matters of commerce, the*e 
latter courts have, in the most important 
subjects, u jurisdiction exclusive of the 
admiralty; as for example, over bills of 
exchange, promissory notes, c barter- j>ar- 
ties, lulls #f lading, and policies of llisur- 
nncc. In otliets, the jurisdiction is again 
coin- in rent, as in respect to victualling and 
‘rejKuring slnjis, marine]*’ wages, livpotlic- 
cation of the ship or goods by instillments 
of bottomry, or respondmtia. In matters 
of salvage, or the jecoverv, at sea, of lo*t 
goods, the jurisdiction is mthc admirallj ; 
and so are also questions of seamen’* 
wages; and if is icsorted to tor the pur- 
pose of enforcing liens against the ship, a> 
in bottomry or suits tin manners' wages. 

It has also jurisdiction of all stipulations 
made by the j unties to a suit in reference 
to the subject of dispute in a case pending 
in the court ; as, for example, whore the 
goods, which are the subject of contro- 
versy, are delivered to oho party on In* 
agreement, in the nature of a recognizance, 
to answer for their value in case the opj>o- 
sife jwrty picvuils; in which ruse execu- 
tion is forthwith issued on the stipulation. 
The admiralty jurisdiction of the courts 
of the IT. States is adopted into the Amer- 
ican from the English laws. 

Court of Chancery . (See Equity ). 

Ecclesiastical Courts. There are still 
subsisting in England divers ecclesiastical 
courts, or xvliich the most important juris- 
diction remaining is that relating to the . 
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• goods of permits deceased, which belongs 
to the prerogative courts of the archbian 
ops of Canterbury and York, iftlie deceased 
\ leaves goods to tlie amount of £5 {boner 
notability in two different dioceses ; other- 
‘ wise it belongs to tin* court of the bishop 
of the diocese. But much of tin* business 
of ‘ administering upon and determining 

S it* distribution of the estates of persons 
cccased passes? into the court of clwncciy, 
under its jurisdiction of tnuts ; a largt* 
amount of property in Great Britain living 
put’ In trust under grants anil wills. 

Courts of the l T . States. By the con- 
stitution of the l T . States, which went into 
ojier&tion in the year 178U, a limited ex- 
tent of judicial power was confided to tin* 
government of the union, the nuture of 
vvliich Will be liest explained by cpiotmg 
fiw vuy words in which it is gi\en. The 
third article of the constitution declares, 
1. that “The judicial power of the 1\ 
States shall Ik* vested in one supreme 
court, anil m such inferior courts as the 
congress may, from time to time, ordain 
and establish. . The judges, both of the 
supreme and inthnor courts, shall hold 
their offices dut mg good behavioi*, and 
shall, at stated timt*s, n*rem* for their ser- 
vices a compensation, which *ludl nbt he 
diminished during tiieii eontinuaiicr* in 
office/’ 2. “ The judicial powci shall 
extend to nil cases m Jaw and equity aii*- 
ing under tins eon^itution, the laws of the 
V. fctou*, and treaties made, w which 
shall lie made, under flieir authority : — to 
all cases of admualrv and maritime juri*- 
diction ; — to controversies to which the W 
States sluill 1 m* a part) ; — to controversies 
between two oi more states: between a 
state and citizens of another state; be- 
tween citizens of different slate*,; between 
citizens of the same Mate ehuining land* 
undej* grants of ditlerent Man**; anil I e- 
twiMTi a state, or the citi/eiis thereof, and 
, foreign states, cili/ens or Mib|ee:s.” B. 
“In all fuses affecting amh:is*.uior*, oilier 
public ministers and consul*, and those m 
iWhioh astute sliull he a parry , the supreme 
. court jsliall hate ongmul jurisdiction. In 
all tilt* other Ctt*cs4>rfore nicnlioued, the 
supreme court shall lm\e appellate juns- 
* diction, both as to law and tact, with such 
exceptions, and under such regulations, us 
the congress shall make.” It is observ- 
able, tlrnt this enumeration of the various 
classes of cases to which the, judicial jk>w- 
er may extend, dot's not make it nnjicra- 
tive upon congress to vest the whole Jjuris- 
diction in courts created by the general 
government ; but leaves much to the dis- 
1 , cretkm of congress, as to tlie establishment 
v- - 


of tourts, and the jurisdiction with \Vhich 
they shall be clothed. In point of fa#, 
congress has never legislated to the extent 
of the judicial |iowcr authorized by the 
constitution. Some branches of it remain 
undisposed of ; and the courts of the sev- 
eral states arc left to act ujHm them as 
matters not exclusively confided to the 
courts of the Y>. States* At 'the first ses- 
sion of congress, under tin; constitution, 
the organization of the judicial establish- 
ment was made, which lias substantial!} 
remained in three ever since. By a stat- 
ute jrnssed Sept. 24, 1780, a supreme, court 
was created, consisting of a chief justice 
and five associate justice*, since increased 
to six ; and two classes of inferior court*, 
v i/., circuit courts and district courts, wen* 
also creat'd. All tin* judges of the courts 
of the l . Stares arc appointed by the 
president, by and with tin* consent of tin* 
senate of the l \ States, and cannot other- 
wise Ik* appointed,, — We will HOW proceed 
to give a summary view of each of these 
court*, liegi lining with those winch in 
tin* lowest in point of rank, and of the firM 
instance. * 

I. 77 it 'District Courts, Each* stale u 
tin* eoniedeiaey constitutes at least o:n 
judicial district, and tlu* states of New 
\ ork, Pennsylvania and Virginia an* di- 
v idl'd kilo two districts by certain local 
limits. In each dgifrief, a court i* np- 
pomted to hold sessions, consisting of a 
single judge. The district courts possess 
criminal juiisdicP.in, exclusively of the 
Mate courts, of all crimes and otienres 
against tin* t . States, where the pui.i*h- 
itn nt of vWnppmg, not exceeding dOsrnpc* 
(which is now gvTieinlly abohshedl, or n 
line not * xeeedunr ^ I CM), or a term of nu- 
pri*oument not exc^pding ti month*, is t* 
he inflicted. Jt «Ko possesses civil juris- 
diction of all civil causes of aduurully and 
maritime ;uri*dictit>n; that is, of suits upon 
tnniitijiie contracts an|l maritime forts, 
of seizures in /> nu and of suits w jursp- 
nr/ns for penaJtios and forfeitures incurred 
linger the laws of the Slates; of all 
i a uses where nil alien sues for a tort only, 
in violation of the law of nations, or ;• 
treaty of the l . Slates ; of all suits at com- 
mon law, when* the government of tlu* 1 . 
States Mie, or any officer thereof sues, un- 
der the authority of any act of congress, 
whati vjtrjpnv hi! the mutter in dispute; 
and of all suits against consuls^md vwe- 
consuk The district courts also jiossess 
the jurisdiction of circuit courts in those 
districts when* no circuit courts am belli, 
and ulso certain limited authorities utuler 
special laws. 
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2. The Circuit Courts . The TJ. States 
arc now divided into seven circuits,' in 
each of which a court is held, called a 
circuit court . Ir consists of two judges, 
one of whom is a justice of the supreme 

, court of tlie U« States, and the other is the 
district judge of the particular district in 
which die court sits. The court may be 
‘held by either judge in the absence! ot the 
other; but the district judge cannot try 
causes brought by appal from his own 
decisions. Each circuit consists of at least 
two states, and some of three states, and 
one of lour states. Them are six states in 
which no circuit court sits; and there the 
like duties an* (lerformed by the district 
judges. The circuit courts jhissc^m orig- 
inal jurisdiction in all civil suits at com- 
mon law, or in equity, where the matter, 
in dispute is of the sumpr value of $5500, 
or upwards, and the IT. Suites are plain- 
tills; or where an alien is a party ; or 
when* the suit is lietween a citizen of the 
state where the suit is brought, and a citi- 
zen of another state. They also possess 
jurisdiction 111 cases of patents for useful 
inventions, ^iud of copyrights for hooks,* 
They have also exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of all crimes and offerees against the* 
I'. States, i not eogi 11 /able in the distrirt 
jeuurts; and concurrent jurisdiction with 
rhose courts of all ri lines mid alienee's 
cognizable thciein. They have appellate 
jurisdiction of all final judgments and de- 
crees of tin* district courts, m all cases 
where the matter in dispute exceeds #50. 
Tnil suits can be brought in the circuit 
find district courts, by original process, 
against an inhabitant of the l T . States, only 
in the district whereof he is ail inhabitant, 
or in which, at the time of serving the 
process, he nmj he £emnel ; and, m case* 
of negotiable secimties for money, except 
foreign bills, these courts caqjjot, by any 
linnsfer or assignment of such s(»cunti< i s, 
n mint .Min jmiKhctioti, miles* their jurisdie*- 
Hon could have attached independent of 
such transl’er or assignment. If a suit is 
commenced in a state courf against an 
.then or citizen of another state, and the 
matter in dispute exceed #500, it may lie 
removed into the circuit court, which sits 
in till! same state, and tried tliyre accord- 
ing to certain regulations prescribed by 
law ; and a like removal may tuke place 
where, in a suit in the stale courtjhe par- 
ti** claim title to hinds imtfer a gnu it, 
thereof Iremt different states, that is, where 
one party claims title under the state in 
which the sun is brought, and the other 
•under another state. 

3. The Supreme Court consists of seven 
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judges, as above stated. It sits ^annually -t 
at the seat of government, on the Ud Mon- 
day of January. It possesses exclusive^, **■ 
original jurisdiction of all controversies of. 
a civil nature, where a state is a party, 1 
except between a state and its citizens, 
and except, also, between a state and citi- 
zens of other states and aliens, in which ' 
latter case it lias original hut not exclusive 
jurisdiction. It possesses also, exclusively, 
alf such jurisdiction of suits and proceed*- 
ii igs against ambassadors, and other public * 
ministers, or their domestics, or domestic 
sonants, as* a court of law can have or 
exercise consi*tently vtfith 'the law of na- 
tions ; and original, hut not exclusive juris- 
diction of all suits brought , by ambassa- 
dors, or other public ministers, or in which 
a consul or vice-consul is a party. It 
possesses, also, apellate jurisdiction from 
the final judgments , and decrees of th<£ 
circuit courts, and of the district courts, 
exercising circuit court powers, lh all civil 
cases where the matter in dispute exceeds r 
#2000 m value or amount, and the causes 
were onginulty brought vi or removed into 
such circuit or district courts. It has also 
jurisdiction in case* brought by way of 
appeal into the eucuit court from the dis- 
trict courts (which word appeal has here a 
technical and spinew lint peculiar sense), hut 
not m raseA brought by writ* of error from 
the district court* into the circuit courts 
Tliis dillrrriice it- more accidental than 
intent muni, and piocecds from the differ- 
ent modes of procesb by winch suits are 
bimight into* the appellate con rts accord- 
ing to the cnuise of the common law. 
The tennis of the statute conferring the 
jurisdiction are supposed to hunt the a]>- 
]M‘llate jurisdiction to cases which did not 
yet into the eucuit courts b> the process “ 
of a wnt of oi nor, m its technical sense. 

Tt in difficult to make the distinction clour ' 
to lawyers bred in the civil law; it is oh- • 
v lous to those bred ui the common law. 
The supiemc court also jiossessas uppel- 
lnte jurisdiction from the final decision* 
of the state* courts, in case** in which there 
is drawn m question the* validity of a 
tmify or statute of, or an authority exer- 
cised under, the IT. States, uuel the* state • 
court decides aguuist its valiehty; or 
where is elmvvn in que*stion the validity, 
of a statute e>f, ‘or an authority e.xerciseei 
under, any state*, on the* giouiiei of it* 
being repugnant to the constitution, trea- 
ties or laws of the l T . State's, anel tho de- , ’ 
eision , is in fav or. of its validity ; or . 
.w here is drawn in question the construc- 
tion of any clause of the constitution, or 
of a treaty or statute of, or commission 
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JvOiidd under* the U. Stales, and the decision ‘ of the great constitutional questions, who h, 
V. is against the title, right, privilege or ox- from time to' time, arise in the different , 
;,emption specially set up or claimed by jmrts of the Union. These questions are 
, ; either party, under such clause of the con- not brought forward, in a forvuAl manner, 

' stitution, Maty, statute or commission, by the gbvcnuncntitself, to he adjudged 
The appellate jurisdiction, ho\ve\ or, so ox- 'upon a mere reference of them to the ( 
' ercised in these nu»es, coining from the court. The court cannot take cognizance ' 
“ style courts, is confined to the j>oints of them m such n shape, hut only in a 
above-mentioned, 4 iik 1 does not extend to suit regularly brought liefore it, m which * 
the other merits of the case, not connected the point arises, and is essential to rh»* 
therewith, nor flowing therefrom. Frrffti rights of one of the parties, lienee it 
tins sketch, it will Ik* perceived that the happens that a private jicrson may litii^c 
supreme court exercises, or may exercise, any question respecting the constitution- 
junsdietion in tin* following classes of ality of a law of t he national or state gov - 
cases: — 1. In c&fs where the construe- eminent, whenever it is connected with 
tion of the constitution, tienties and stat- Ins own rights, w Inch arc in'eomroversy 
utes of th«* l T . States is involved ; 9. in in a suit. Such a jierson may not only 
cases when* the state laws art* supposed litigate the constitutionality of such law*, 
to be inconsisteht with the constitution, independently of the go\ eminent, but' 
treaties or law's of the \\ States; 3. in even against the will of the government : 
'cases of rights derived under the eonstitu- and it not unfrequently happens that such 
Jiou, treaties or laws of the V. States ; 4. questions are discussed and decided with- 
in cases when* a state is a party to the out the government having any opponu- 
suit, or a foreign umhassidoi, or mmc-ter, inty of interposing itself iti the di«cu*-iort 
or consul, or vice-consul: 5. m cases of The constitution is deemed the supreme 
controversies of civil nature between law' of the laud, wliieli rulers, and magi*- 
a liens and citizens, or between citizens of tmte**, and legislatures an* bound to obe\ ; 


one state ami citizens of another stale : <5. 
in eases of admiralty and maritime jun*~ 
diclion.' As a general description, tins j.s 
sufficiently precise fl»r the common Haul- 
er. The supreme comt lias' authority, 
also, in various otliei inodes, to cxoicim* a 
supervision mcr the nets of interior tribu- 
nals; as, by grauti/ig writs of mandamus* 
to direct them to do their dut\ in certain 


apd it; unuiteiitioiially or otherwise, tin* v 
overleap the proper houndary, and tie* 
supreme comt so decide, tin* art of the 
legislatures or rulers heroine*. a mere nul- 
lity, nnj i»*f eives no sanction oi suppo** 
whatsoever It max iiuiiirillv he supfHis- 
ed, that, in many itir&imv*, such questions 
must involve nitoiest** of a public nature 
to a vast extent, as well its contests ie- 


eascs; by granting writs of prohibition, 
where they exceed their autlmiity; by 
gmnting writ* of hit lx as rmrpus , to relievo 
parries from unjust imprisonment, &c. &:e. 
In basi*s also where no np]M*nl lies to the 
•supreme court, the judges of the* circuit 
courts are allowed to obtain the opinion 
of the supreme court, by certify ing rases 
to that court, in which they are divided in 
opinion. This course is often puisued in 
unportan: and difficult questions, 1 m>i)i of 
civil and criminal law, and in flic latter 
especially, because, m criminal east's, the 
supreme court lias no direct appellate ju- 
risdiction. The general mass of business, 
.. which employs tin* supreme court, con- 
sists of private controversies respecting 
property, or personal rights and contracts. 
In times of war, it also exercises a filial 
appellate* jurisdiction m prize causes, and 
other causes in which belligerent apd neu- 
tral rights and duties an* involved. For 
the most part, questions of* national and 
public law are there finally discussed add 
fesettled. Its most important function, how r - 
Rever, u? a practical view, Is the decision 


spelling the just exercise of political pnw - 
or, and tliti* give rise to vriy heated dis- 
cussion's, and Hmietmics to v mleut pohti- 
eal si niggles, which miirlit lhn*aten lire 
very existence of the national government, 
lint hitherto, however warm have been 
the preliminary contrtn eisies,aml how ever 
important the lights to stun* sovereignty 
or state pride, the derisions of the supreme, 
court have lieen universally n*spected 
Indeed, the people arc so well satisfied, 
that ^the great seemity of their civil and 
political lutc/ties essentially dejiends upon 
the nidejM’iiderit exorcist* of this great 
function, and the supreme court is accus- 
tomed to expound its opinion with so 
much fulness and moderation, that no 
instance lms occurred, in which a great 
majority of the nation has not hitherto 
rested satisfied yrith the decision. Such 
is the shiffeniacy c»f t law in the U. States. 
If it lie asked, in wlmt respects theS.upremc • 
court of the U. States differs, in its func- 
tions and organization, from the hjghesr 
courts of England, the following will he 
found the most important particulars: — 
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1. fn tfngliuul, die prize and admiralty 
jurisdiction, the equity jurisdiction, and 
the common law jurisdiction, are Severally 
intrusted to distinct courts. , The supreme' 
court of die (7. States exercises all these 
jurisdictions, as, indeed, do the circuit 
6 courts. 2. The highest courts in England 
have u general jurisdiction as to all per- 
. sons and all suits. The supreme court of 
the II. States has a limited and restricted 
jurisdiction elver particular fjersons only, 
and particular classes of suits, ft. The 
courts in England have no jurisdiction 
over constitutional questions: an act of 
parliament is au act of uncontrollable sove- 
reignty,, wliick all courts must obey and 
enforce. 4. The courts in England do 
not exercise jurisdiction in cases 1 m ' tween 
state sovereignties ; or, if they do, it is a 
very limited and incidental jurisdiction. 
In many particulars, the highest courts in 
England and the supreme court of the U. 
States exercise die same powers suMan- 
tmlly in the same way. In the first place, 
the general system of jurisprudence to 1 m* 

• administered by them is, m most resects, 
the same. # TJie common law governs ip 
England. • It constitutes the general basis 
of the jurisprudence of all the states in the 
Fniun, with the exception of Louisiana, 
where the civil law prevails, as it did 
while ihat territory belonged to France 
and Spain. The common law is, indeed, 
modified by the legisfcition of the several 
Mates according t<* their .pleasure, as it is 
b\ the parliament in England; and, in 
some of the states there art' some customs 
and peculiarities which gfrew up in early 
tunes. Hut they are few, and, in a general 
sense, unimpoitant. The statutes juissed 
by the state's, and the judicial constructions 
oi interpretations of them, constitute the 
pimnpal peculiaritk« of wlmt is denomi- 
nated local law ; ard these are far more 
uiuform than at tirst tliought would he 
supposed. The original circumstances of 
the colonies were not, as to most political 
and municipal arrangements, materially 
dillerenl. Inheriting from England .the 
common law, they generally adopted such 
amendments of it us wvre, from time to 
time, made in the mother country ; and, 
in their colonial legislation, they borrowed 
from cadi otlic- such portions of the stat- 
utes, which weic enacted and in use, as 
were suited to their own wants. Hence, 

' at an early day, ui almosf all tk^rolonies, 
tlitv cm# ted nearly uftiform laws as to' the 
making of wills, us to registering of con- 
veyances of lands, as to the descent of es- 
tates’among all tlio children, giving, in 
some cases, a double share to the eldest 


*on, but 'excluding <th& Eng&h IaW *lc 
(primogeniture. The system of land law£? 
that is, the system adopted in relation 1 
to the sale and distribution of the public 
lands belonging' to the states, constitutes, 
at tliis very time, a more important feature" 
of difference in the legislation, and judicial 
interpretation of rights td l&nded property, 
than any other in Uie whole code of posi- * 
live law. It may naturally lie presumed, 
too, that, though the cotnmon law was the 
general • basis of the jurisprudence of all 
the states, yet, in die course of time, the * 
judicial interpretations thereof, especially 
when there were no printed reports, might 
essentially vary in the different states, in 
many cases ; and that these diversities, as 
well from the different talents and ac- 
quirements of the judges, as from the un- 
certainty of many of the principles of de- 
cision, might, create other heads of local 
law. It woujfl surprise a foreigner, how- 
ever, to lenm how few, comparatively 
speaking, these now an*. The regular 
publication of reports; the desire to give 
uniformity to the system ; the influence 
of the decisions in the mother country 
and yi the nalional courts, have a power- 
ful operation upon the whole profession 
m this respect, end the more jiowerful and 
beneficial; because it i* silent and insensi- 
ble. In this way, it conduces to a general 
Jiurmony and coincidence in die adminis- 
tration of die law, by die gentle means of 
juridical reasoning and uiginiKUt. From 
this general prevalence of the common 
law, the decisions made from time to time 
in England are cited in the discussions in 
the American courts, not as alisolute au- 
thorities, but as very able expositions of 
the law; and, on. that account, they are 
generally adopted. In the next place, die 
modes of administering justice are the 
same in the courts of the l T . States as they 
are in England m like* cases. In the prize* 
and admiralty proceedings, the principles 
and practice of the English eoujts of ad- 
miralty are adopted; in equity causes, 
the principles and practice of the court of 
chancery in England ; in suits at common 
lajv, the principles and practice of tin 1 
courts of coinmnulnm, in England. Them 
are no/courts m America which possess a 
general jurisdiction in ecclesiastical affairs, 
like tin* ecclesiastical courts in England ; . 1 
for, in America, then 1 is no church estab- 
lishment. Rut the Iwisiness of the probate 
of wills, mid granting administration on 
the. 'estate of deceased persons, and ap- 
pointing guardians to minors mid others, 
is generally confided to orphan courts, or 
probate couits, exercising a jurisdiction 
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/-over these subjects \ cry similar to the ’ decided in the English couitft. ' The gen- 

summary mnscfictkm exorcised by the ee- “ f * 

' elesiasrical courts in England over the 
subjects. Tito jurisprudence 


same subjects. The jurisprudence in 
'America, then, not being entirely hoinoge- 

* - neous, the supreme court, in the exercise 
'■ > of its jurisdiction, lias an invariable regard 

to the local law, where it apjriies, and, 
consequent]) , is called upon to administer 
Justice in many cases of a conflict of laws. 
In this jurt of* its functions, it acts upon 
the same general principles which regu- 
/ late, or ought to regulate, the tribunals of 
Other independent states. It acts n|M>n 
the same principles which the English 
courts would act upon: but it is called 
more frequently to decide oh such ques- 
tions, and therefore it refers more, as 
guides in its decisions, to the civil law 
writers, who have discussed this compli- 
cated subject with ability and learning, 
indeed, it may lie stated its a general fact, 
that the American courts, in questions of 
.public ami commercial law, art* in the 
habit of puving groat attention to the 
works of the cqptiiicntal juries. The 

* supreme court of the l*. States exercises 
no pohucul functions whatsoever, except 
the administration of public and pnze law, 
and the decision of constitutional qiu stions, 
inuv be so considered. It is w hull) inde- 
pendent ul the executive government, the 
judges holding their ofliecs during good 
behavior, and receiving a salan which 
cannot be dimiuislibd dining their contin- 
uance in office. The present salan of the 
chief justice is SoOOO, and that of each of 
the other judges, $45UU. They are liable 
to inqieachnient foi high crimes and mis- 
demeanors Ik'fore the senate of the V. 
States, and, iijk>ii conviction b> two thirds 
of the members present, an* liable t*» he 
removed from office. (’.ns ofnnpeueJi- 
ment of public olliceis me i xclusiv « iy 
triable before the senate; and, whm the 

* Jirusident of the I T . States i* on mal, the 
cluef jutfice of the F. States is required 

♦ by the constitution to preside. As to the 
modes oftnal: In casus of impeach meni, 
has been already stated, the trial ls Im*- 
fore the senate, without am jurv. r ^fie 
trial of all crime*, ui other cases, j s requir- 
ed by the constitution to be by jur) . So 
is the- trial of till eivii suits at common 
Jaw, where the value in conti nversy ex- 
ceeds $ 5K). And, in all cases where the 
foots are trjqd by a jury, their verdict, as 
to the facts, has the coriclusixeiiess given 
it by the coimnou law of England, lu 
admiralty and prize causey and in eqhity 
causes, the questions of fact, an well an of 
law’, are decided by the. court, us they are 


oral practice, in the mala by jury, is the 
same as in England. The mode, of ap- 
pointing and selecting the jurors is hot 
uniform, lu some of the status, the mar- 
shal or sheriff selects them ; in others, they 
are drawn out of ballot taxes, which con- 
tain the names of all the persons Whom 
tlie municipal authorities deem qualified 
to sit as jurors. The selections thus made 
usually embrace a very large proportion 
of $hc voters; and' as many are selected 
ami returned for a particular session of 
die court as the court deems the occasion 
to require. In some states, the same ju- 
rors sit in all causes tried a: tin* same 
term ; in others, a distinct jury is, or may 
he, rctunini for each cause. The courts 
of the 1’. States, sitting in any ]>articulur 
disrnet, follow the local practice as to the 
selection of pines.' In all erimmal trials, 
the constitution guaranties to the {mm 
accused a public trial, upon a written in- 
dictment or accusation, a right to ta con- 
lioutcd with the w itnesrer* brought against* 
him, and to have compulsive pi on *s- for 
the attendance of hr* own wiyiesscs, and 
a right to have the assistance of counsel 
or lawyers in 1ns deli nee. The stances 
of tla* r. States genemlly sonny to him, 
in civil ea**es, the same privdeges, ( *cept 
that (((‘portions of witne*M< mm be u*«*d 
ihcreiu, ill 1*011.1111 cases, when the vv* 
lapses cuiaitu atund b\ nason of infun - 
jty, o i distal in of place, Ac. The power 
of p«irdon is exclusive!) confided to th»* 
pies.deiit of the 1 . States. The jtidiies 
iiave no evjuvss authoutv to lecommei d 
am person, aftei eomienoii, for a pardon: 
hut, win'll* the ease requiics it, it i*. i.ot 
imfxequently done b\ them, as private 
persons, upon their own res)HJiisihihfv and 
seine of justice. Iti*m:i) be asjved, \\ ho 
determine finally what causes do ui do 
not lielong to the jurisdiction of tin* < onus 
of the restates? The general aiiswu* 
should Ik*, that the court, before w inch the 
suit is brought, mint, m the first instan-v, 
decillo that «quot toil loi itself; and it is 
finalh tu he decided by the highest roust 
to which ail appeal lie* from that com*. 
If it dcjiend on matter of fact, the liict i> 
ascertained in the usual way in' whnh 
other focts an* ascertained in eases of 
a like nature ; if it depend on matter 
of law, then the court primarily decides 
on its owib. view of the iaw. In general, 
the judgments and 1 decrees of ^mrts^bf 
competent jurisdiction are held conclusive 
in tin' V. Stm<*s, as they art* in Englaud. 
Few conflicts, aw to jurisdiction, aflsc in 
the American courts, as, for the most part, 
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the jurisdiction of the state courts is con- 
current with that of the U. States couits 
in civil cases ; and where it is not, the 
line of exclusive jurisdiction is broadly - 
marked out. For instance, the admiralty 
and prize jurisdiction is exclusive in the 
courts of the U. States ; but in controver- 
sies between citizens of different states, 
the jurisdiction is concurrent. One state 
cannot sue another in its own couits. yhe. 
writ must lie in the supreme court of the# 
\ J. Srutos. The courts of the U. States, 
lik** the courts* in England, have geiferal 
authority to make rules for the orderly 
course of their business, lo issue w r rits 
and executions, to take bail, to gram in- 
junctions, to permit amendment^, to pun- 
ish for contempts. &e., in the same way 
as the courts in England. Writs and 
executions do not run, that is to say, can-’ 
not he executed, Imyond the limits of the 
particular district in which the court ‘-its, 
with a few exceptions, among which arc 
ciJfpcznas lor Witnesses and executions 
on judgments in suits in favor of the IT. 
States. Theic are various sorts of pro- 
ce.» to cx^npcl the jierfmmanre of judg- 
ments, as in England. Such an* writs of 
fieri facias^ on which the goods .uid clmf- 
t*ds of tlu* debtor or defendant may be 
taken or sold ; writs of Iwari facias, on 
winch ins lands may be taken for a term : 
writs of capias , on which hi.-, jiei^nii may 
!** anested and imprisoned ; and other 
writs, on w inch his lands maybe taken 
and - *t off to the creditoi, at an appraised 
value, or sold at public* auction. In crirui- 
iial eases, the couits oftlfci IT. States direct 
me punishment against tlie partv accord- 
ug to the rules prescribed h) the" law. If 
the punishment is death, the court, before 
.viiich the tiial is hail, declares the time 
.a id plaee when aiW where the execution 
of it shall take piece. If the punishment 
is discretionary, as by fine, or by impris- 
onment, or by fine not exceeding a certain 
sain, or by imprisonment not exceeding a 
certain period of time, flu* court fixes the 
f»ne, or imprisonment, or bqtli, hi ifc* sen- 
: *iu*e, according to the circumstances of 
each particular case. As all trials, both 
< ;vil and ruminal, are public, anil reports 
are printed, from time to time, of those 
which are most interesting either as to 
law or facts ; as the. opinion of the court 
is always publicly given, and, generally, 
the reasons of that opftiion»it is not easy 
for anp court to trespass upon tlnr known 
principles of law or the rights of the par* 
ties. In the U. States, as in England, the 
citfteris at large watch with jealousy the 
proceedings of courts of j ustiee. The veiy 
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great number of lawyere engaged in the*’ 
profession also furtushes an additional . 
security. Thq rules of admission to the.* 
liar are not veiy strict ; and usually, after : 
three years* preparatory j study, any citizen '■ 
of good education and character is admfe*. 
sihle to the inferior courts, and, after two 
or three years* practice there, is admissible ’* 
to the highest courts; Generally speak- 
ing, lawyers arc entitled to the same priv- 
ik?gcs, upon the same terms, in the IT. 
States courts, as in the state co&rts. * Few 
but eminent lawyers, m feet, practise in 
the supreme court of the IT. States, al- 
though the admission to it is quite easy. 
Throughout the U. States, the bar of tin*, 
highest courts is characterized by learning 
and talent, a spirit of independence and in- 
tegrity, and a manliness of conduct, which 
give it great weight and popularity. Law- 
yeis, more than any other class, are the / 
l! ivorite candidate* for seats in the legis- 
lative and executive departments of the 
government. — The foregoing sketch is 
necessarily imperfect ; but it may give the 
common reader a general outline of th * 
jurisprudence and organization of the na- 
tional courts, as contradistinguished From* 
tie* State courts. To treat the subject with ‘ 
tlif fulness which belongs to it, would re- 
quire a volume. 

< \>l r RTS OF TIJF. SKV ERAL St .TES Ui TIIF. 

l T >m i) St vte**. The limits of this work 
will not permit a jiarticiilar account of all 
the court* of the several states in the Union. 
In some resjjucts,* their judicial systems 
correspond with each other. The office 
of justice of the* peace is very similar in all, 
the general police of the countfcs being 
confided mostly to trficso magistrates. They 
generally have authority to cause offend*- 
ers and criminals, and all disturbers of the 
peace, to he arrested, nnd, if the offence is 
small, to fix its punishment; if it falls 
without their jurisdiction, they commit 
tin* offenders to prison, to he detained for 
tnal lieforc the proper tribunals. But for 
all considerable oftenct*s, the parties are 
liable to be put upon trial only on a bill 
being found against them by a grand jun. 
In the county courts of sessions, the as- 
sembled justices, or a select number of 
them, in many of the states, have a pretty 
extensive jurisdiction m matters of police, 
in the regulation of the affairs of ihe 
county, such as building court-houses, as^ 
srssing county taxes, laying out roads, 
licensing taverns and victualling houses, ' 
and, in some states, granting the right to 
erect mills, and setting the questions of 
damages thereby occasioned. In Virginia, 
the county sessions have a still^mon; ex- 
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-i tensive jurisdiction, both civil and him- title*, and some orher^ either party may 
.inal, the civil jurisdiction extending to appeal, and have another trial or the San jo 
> suite in wliich art, amount not exceeding 7 facts, by jury, before a judge of the aupo- 
~ $300 is in dispute ; and, thqugh a vast * nor court. This trial of, the same feci* a 
. ^amount of the business of both descrip- second time, by jury, without the allege- 
*’ 1 tions conies into these courts, the justices tion of any error or misdirection on the 
discharge all their duties without fees, and first trial, or any suxprise cm tjie part of 
this paternal, friendly superintendence of either of the litigants, or any discoveiy 

• tlie general interests of the county is sup- of new evidence, or, indeed, any other 
poped to have a very salutary influence reason than to give the parties opportunity 
Upon the community. Besides this gen- ♦for another contest, upon precisely tlie 
oral superintendence of tlie |>olicc, and same footing us the first, is an anomaly, 
maintenance of tlie peace and good order St is^ in effect, nn appeal Atom one jury to 

' of the community, exercised by the jus- another, for which there might lie mom 
* tires individually or collectively, they have, ‘reason if juries were, like courts, diifer- 
iu most of the states, a jurisdiction of civil cntly constituted, so that oner should be 
actions to amounts varying from $13 to considered sujionor to the other ; but this 
$100, reserving to the parties a right to is not the case, tlie juries in lioth courts 
apptal, and have u new trial lie fore the lieing selected upon tlie same principles, 
county Missions or county courts of com- This is a feature of some of the state courts, 
won pleas, or some other siqicrior tri- hy which they aie distinguished from the 
nunals, ju cases where tlie sum in dis- English c'ourte, and also from those of the 
pure exceeds a certain amount. In some I'. States. A similar practice prevails, m 
states, there is a right of appeal in case the some of the states, in criminal trials, ex- 
utaoiint of $4 cur more is in dispute: in cept for felonies or the more heinous of- 
others, the final jurisdiction of the justice* fences, of which the sufierior court has 
extends to a greater sum : in Massichu- original lUid exclusive cognizance. This 
setts, to $20 ; and there is a distinction, right to two Inals of the same caw 1 , in the 
*n some state*, in the local extent of' tlie same state of it, though theoretically an 
civil and criminal jurisdiction of jusiittes, irregularity not easily reconciled to any 
the former extending onl) lo iho town in principle, is jet not the cause of any very 
which the magistrate resides, tlie latter to serious inconvenience in practice, for \cry 
the whole county. In some of tin* eapi- few of those action* m which the parties 
tals and more considerable towns, special have a light to two trials an', m fact, tned 
courts are established, to which i* assign- inun* than once. The equity jurisdiction 
cd tlie jurisdiction of ninny of the offences is in a distinct court in some of the states, 
tnd suite, xvhicli, in the counties, generally as New York, Maryland, Virginia ; in vth- 
coine under the cognisance of the pis- ers, the sum 1 * courts act as courts of law 
tires, individually or collectively. In nil and equitj, its in Massachusetts, Ohio, 
iie states, another class of county courts North Carolina ; and there is a great di- 
established, variously denominated,' — Verity in the extent of equity jurisdiction 
court* of common pleas? county, distnrt f«)sst‘swd h\ the courts, those of IVim- 
ur circuit courts,— Xvhicli hate original sylvuma, for instance^mving ven circmn- 
jiirisdiction of the great n»a*s of civil ae- scribed powers; and in the New England 
tions at law, or indictments fin crime* not states, excepting Connecticut, the preju- 
rapital; and over these are established dices against equity courts and procml- 
the superior or supreme couits, or courts mgs derived from some of the old com- 
of errors'* hr ap]M‘aJs. In some states, the moil law writers, juirticularfy lord Coke, ■ 
eountj conns fqr trial* hyjurVaie held have taken <leep ro*it> aud are the more 
by one of the judge* of the supreme difficult to eradicate, as they have no defi- 

* court, and all questions of law* an* leserv- mte foundation, hut rest upon a Vagiie 
<*d for the determitiution of all the judges, notion of the delays supposed to lie licces- 
f n other*, tiie judge of the supreme court, sarilj attendant ujion chancery procecd- 
who preside* m trials b\ jmy,iu the coun- mgs, and the still -more groundless notion 
lids, is assisted by associate justici s : this that a court of chancery proceeds, witliout 

. '« the case in Marjland. fn other states, any regard to the law or to principles, 
trials hy jury are held in the counties hy upon the-sn^c arbitrary discretion of tlie i 
a court of which the jurisdiction is lim- judge. Those prejudices are, lixwevef, 
ited to the county ; and, in case 1 of the gradually wearing away, and the remedies, 

' amount in dispute exceeding a certain which can only lie obtained by proceed - 
sum, varying, in thd different states, from ings in equity, am from time to 
$100 to $300, or in cases involving land troduccd by successive legislative acts. 
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of courts are. distinguished, the tribunal, 
of final resort, as in England, is the same 
in appeals £p>m courts both of law and 
equity. There is Mblisbecl, in the city 
of New York, a tribunal' called the marine 
•court, having jurisdiction of marine torts 
and questions between masters of vessels 
end their crews; but, hi general, all sub- 

• jects of coqunercial and maritime juris* 
diction, not belonging exclusively to the 
courts of the O'. States, but remaining in 
the state tribunals, either exclusively 

^ concurrently with the courts of the U. 
Stytos — such as bills of exchange, bills of 
ladhig, charter-jmities, policies of insur- 
ance, claims for seamen’s wages, claims 
for contributions in general average, and 
maritime torts — arc within the jurisdiction 
of the same courts which have cogni- 
zance of other contracts, and torts of simi- 
lar amounts. In most Of the states, .the 
jurisdiction of the subject of wills, and 
granting administration on *lic estates of 
persons deceased intestate, and the ap- 
pointing of guardians to minors, is assign- 
ed to certaqi tribunals, denominated courts 
of prolxde , orphans ’ courts, sometimes tlie 
registers court ; and, in one state, a part of 
this jurisdiction is vested in the court of 
the ordinary. These courts are held in 
the severafcounties. An appeal lies from 
thorn, generally, to the higher tribunals* 
Jn some states, the sessions of the tribunal 
of final resort are held only at tin* capital : 
in others, again, the sessions are held in 
the several counties, one session or more 
m the veagpueing devoted} in each county, 
to the determination of questions of law, 
for which purpose all the judges make a 
circuit of the state in a body. 

Court-Martial. (See Martial Law.) 

Courts op Lovu (rours d'amour , curfi 
damore). In the chivalric period of the 
middle ages, when love was not satisfied 
with remaining a cherished secret of the 
heart, but stood forth to public view; 
when -enamored knights were arribitious 
to draw the attent^i of t&o worM, and 

• prove the ardor, of their passion, by deeds 
qf daring ; when ladies were the soul and 
ornament of the tourney; and love, in 
short, was the- serious business of life 
among the higher classes of society,— sub- 
tle questions on topics of gallantry were 
discussed in mixed companies, and often 
made subjects of poeti&l sgmpetition by 
the Urdubadours Sr poets in their fen- 
sons ; such, for example, as the following : 
“Which is most easy to be endured, the 
defth or inconstancy of a mistress’?” 
* Should you rather see me! I eave your mi*- 

, * VOL. III. 51 , . 


^retire?” most, a husbi 

' whose wife, or a lover whose mistress, is ?* 

, unfaithful?” At 'this period, when love 
was regarded m the* source of ttofateoesa ** 
of character; when even bishops sting 
.^raises, and the Uncultivated, and Unoceu- * 
pied minds of a feudal nobftity were at. l t 
a loss for, intellectual entertainment, the \ 
doubts and difficulties which grew out of - . 

• thq belle pension led to the institution of * 
courts of love. The first was probably 
established iti Provence, about the 12th 
centuiy, . These - courts Were composed . f 
of knights, poets, and ladies, who gave 
their decisions as a^rHs d'amour, after the 
manner of flic parliaments. In 1803, * 
Christopher von Aretin published a£ofleo- * 
tion of these decisions from ancient man- * 
uscripts. There is likewise an older coV-' . 
lection of them, by Martial d’Auvergne. * 
Thfe .species of amusement was so pop-* 
ular, that hardly any court festival took 
place without a contest in a ctiur d'amour* . 
These courts reached their highest splert-i* 
dor, in Franco, under Charles VI, through 
the influence of liis consort, Isabella of ' 
Bavaria, whose court was established in - 
1380? (See Die Minnehbft des MittelaUers 
und Hire Entscheidungen oder Ausspriiche , , 
fcc., Lcip&ie, lrtsl.) Uijder Louis XIV, an 
academy of love was instituted by cardi- 1 
mil Richelieu (assemble galante) at Ruel. 

It w.'ls an imitation of the* courts of love. 
The 'princess Maria of (touzaga presided, 
and. mademoiselle Scudeiy was attorney- 
genenil. W e conclude with tlie interesting, 
decision, somewhat at variance with the * 
notions of our times, given by the coun- 
tess of Champagne on the'question, “Can 
true lo\e exist between hustmnd and 
wife ?” The “opinion” was : Nous cfcsojis^ ’ 
cl assurfms,par la teneur des presentes, quet 
V amour ncpeul Hendre ses droits sur de 
personae# mariees . En effet, Its amants 
s'accordent tout mutudlement etgratuitement ^ 
sans etre coni mints par aucune ntcessitf, 
tandis yue hstpoux sont tenusepar devoir 
de subir reciproquemewt leans volontts, et dr 
ne se refuser rien les % uns aux autres Que 
ce jngement , que nous avons rendu met 
ftnc extreme prudence, et dapfte Vends dun . 

* grand UQmbre dautres dames , soil pour vous 1 
dune autoritr constants et irrefragable. Ain- . 
sijuge, Van 1174, le troisiem jour des oof-, 
endes de Mai, indiction septibne . 

Court be Gebelin, Antoine ; bom at 
Nismes in 11724 ; died at Paris in 1784. ' « 
His father, a Protestant, left France on 
the revocation of die edict. of Nantes, and , 
repaired to Switzerland. The young ^ 
Gebelin studied with eagemes^the writ-/ 1 
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, i^gs of the aneieftts. r In his 12tlf year, he , 
gained the adnrinitkm of nil by the extent 
of his knowledge. His studies embraced 
- natural history, mathematics, the dead 
and living languages mythology antiqui- 
ties and archaeology. After his fathers 
r detith, hfc made a journey to. Languedoc, 

* where he resigned to his sister lus small 
patrimony, and went himself to Paris.. 
Here be soon became connected with the 
most distinguished men. After 10 yeyrs, 
he published, from 1773 to 17$4, Le 
Monde Primitif. The learning display ed 
in this work excited piiiverpal admiration. 
It proves, the existence of an original lan- 
guage, and explains tjie absurdities \of 
mythology. It 4escril>es the formation of 
the first human societies, their laws and 
customs, and general i character. The 
French acailemy, to assist liiiu in his use- 
ful and expensive undertaking, grunted 

*him, twice m succession, the prize be- 
longing to the writer w ho, in the course 
of the your, had published the most valu- 
able work. Another production 'of his is 
the Museum, (’’cjurt de Gelielin Mas re- 
markablc for luMfimuble and simple man- 
ners. He looked with aversion on the 
quarrels of writers. ToyfunL- the etid of 
his hie, he became a behe\er in animal 
magnetism, which at that time much 
in vogue, fie defended Mesmei, the au- 
thoi of the theory, in .his L'ttn sut A* 
Mi^nftisnw Minutl (Pari-,* !7^4, 4to.», 
shortly aftdr wliich f l»e du,d. 

Courtesy, or Craw si, tenure by, is 
whore a man inafries a woman seized of 
an u^ate of inheriMmv, and ha- by her 
issue born ulite, winch was (upabk* of 
mlierifuig lier estate. In tins cU>e, on the 
death of his wifi*, lie bolds ilie lands for 
,his life, a- tenant by courtesy. 

( ^oubtuay, or CoKTiinx (anciently Voi- 
•Joriacum); a fortified town in the Nether- 
lands, in West Flanders: 22 miles S. W. 
Ghent, 24 S. Bingo; Jolt. 3° 1G' K. ; hit. 
30° 4 If N. ; population, 15,K)0. St ir* -it- 
uated on the rive r Lvs, and < elehrated for 
it* manufacture of^tabk* linen and lace. 

* Near Coartra\,in 1^02, the Flemings, 

■ under the command of the. count of Na- 

* inur and William of Juhers, del rated tlie 
French, w r ho suffered so severely, that, 
after the battle, 4000 gilt spurs w'ere found 
on the field of battle, whence the engage- 
miht was called la IxtLaiMf dcs eperous. 
In 1793, th6 French gained a .victory over 

' the English at this place. 9 

Cousin, Victor; bom m 1791’; out* of 
, the most learned and popular teachers of 
philosophy in Frwfce, who seems to com- 
bme the £ncncb tact and taste with German 


cruditiofl and zeal. He appears T to have 
, received las first instruction in philosophy 
under tln> distinguished M. Koycr-Col- 
lard, who resided at Paris during the 
reign of Napoleon, ostensibly ns a private 
tnian, though, in fact, as is now generally ' 
understood, a secret Agent of the Bourbons.* 
Royer-Collard gavo lectures on intel- 
lectual and" moral philosophy, and first* 
brought into notice, m France, the writers 
of the modem Scotch school of meta- 
physics, particularly Reid. Cousin Seems 
not to have been long satisfied with the 
Edinburgh metaphysicians, and soon de- 
voted himself to the writings of tlie two 
nations who have mast multifariously in- 
vestigated intellectual philosophy — tlie an 
cicnt Greeks and rnodepi Gentians. lie 
published, for the fiyst time, some w'orks 
of Proclus, consisting of commentaries on 
Plato, which were preserved, in manu- 
script, in tin* royal library at Paris. After 
the return of the Bourbons, Kover-Col- 
lurd was appointed professor of* moral 
philosophy in the university of France, 
and Cousin was made adjunct professor 
m the sume brunch. At a later period, 
he succeeded his teacher in this chair. 
But both these gentlemen mmui became 
obnoxious to the royalist jMirty, and were 
prohibited from lecturing under the ad- 
ministration’ of Villelc. ('niisin puhh-h- 
ed theVirst i ohmic of his Philosophical 
Fragment at Paris tn 1P4G, and travelled 
to Germany in company with the young 
duke of Montebello, the son of marshal 
Lannes. lien* Tjic different go\ crnmciits 
were busily engaged 111 perajeuring tin* 
liberals, and the ' Prussini) got eminent 
took 1 hr liberty to semi police ofiicei> into 
Saxony, to arrest C-ouhii hi Dresden A 
la**ge \ ohiiiie was ufter wards pubhslied by 
»h< Prussian go\ermmnt to prove the 
right which they had to commit* thi- act, 
w iueli most |M*ople. would call a breach of 
tin 1 law of nations. /The phdosophui w*as 
detained for some, time in Berlin, was at 
last set free, and returned to Paris, where 
he wV* replaced uW his chair, after the 
o\erthroW' of Yilhlc’s administration, at 
tlie time when Roy cr-CoUard was chosen 
president of the chamber of deputies; hut, 
on the overthrow of the liberal ministry, 
and the accession of the ultra royalists 
under prince Poligiiar, a committee was 
appointed to inquire into the tendency of 
M. (-oiHin’sfchyctilres. The result ‘of tlijp 
inquiry has not as yetVcachetf tuO Hlouam 
combines' with ilia learning great skill in 
teaching, of wdijch he* is mild, aqd bril- 
liant eloquence, lfis opinions ore like- 
ly to have much influence on the phi- 



V 

loeopfiy <# France, as they rest on Hiffer- 
ent principles from the Sensual system 

which his countrymen had derived frony Frances, married, in 1800 t to John, first - ■ 
Locke and Condillac. His system, of marquis of Bute, ; and Sophia, •married', in . 

1793, to sir Francis Burdett, hart. In 1815, 1 
his first wife died; and, “three months^ . 
afterwards, he married Harriet Mellon, an 
actress* at the head of the second class 
of actresses at Drury lane. - Mr. Coutts 
at his death left her all his property, hav^ 
ina before given portions to his. daughters.*" 
Aim. Coutts subsequently married the* 
duke of St. Alban’s, a young man, of an ( 
income rather limited for his rank, and 
less, it is said, than that *>f any otlter 
English duke. So unequal a marriage 
afforded matter of diversion, for a long 
time, to the Eng li^h journals. The duchess " 
is said to he a lady of great bencvOlencp. 
Covenant. (See Bond and Contract.) 
Covenant. Soon after the reforma- 
tion wus introduced Into Scotland, tho% 
Scotch Protestants, lining alarmed at the 
expectation of an invasion from Spain, 
where the “invincible armada” was pre- 
paring, enter* d into an association (1588]^ 
for ‘the defence of thqjur new doctrine,* 
which they* called the covenant. After 
the uttion of the crowns of Scotland and 
England (1(103), as tins Stuarts favored 
the episcopal churches, whose hierarchi- 
cal form seemed fitted to promote their * 
despotic views, the dangers whicn threat- ' 
ened Presbyterianism brought the fol- u 
lowers Of Calvin, in {Scotland, to a clOsei 
union ; and whod,in 1837, the new liturgy, 
modelled after the English, was ordered' 
to be introduced inlo their churches, dis- 
turUiiices arose, which ended in the form- 
ing of a new covenant the following 
year. During the contentious between 
Charles 1 and the parliament, the Prates- 
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daugh te rs S qafrn, inaiflwt, In 17^, to*« 
. George Augustus, third earl of Guilford i 'j 

‘m _ J » 1CJAA ¥1 i! : 


which an outline may bier found in the 
beginning of his Frogmens, coincides, 
jn sonic respects, with the German meta- 
' physics. lie does not go, however, to 
the length of Fichtefe idealism, which, 
indeed, is admitted, in its full extent, by 
few among his own cpuntiymcn, Schcl- 
ling, Hegel, Fries* Jacobi^ &c., having suc- 
ceeded him, and introduced other views. 

We arc unable to give, in this place, an 
expose of Cousin^ system and. labors, for 
which we refer our readers to’ the Essui ’ English duke. 
star VHistmre dc la PJvUosophie en France , 
au dir neuvtetnc Steele, par Ph. Damimn 
. (Pans and Leipsic, 1828). Like the Ger- 
mans, he supports the theory of iimai e ideas. 

Among tho works ot # tlns philosopher a re, 

Qhtvres dc Platon , tntduwes par Cousin 
(volts, l—o, Hvo., Palis, 1822--8) ; Pag- 
mnis Fkilnsopkiqucs (Hvo., Itfe(i) ; Cours de 
Philosophic (8vo.,J , ms, 1828); JVouvatux 
Pagiiicns PhUosophiques (Hvo., Paris, 

1828) ; Cours dc Phil. (1829). 

CoosTosf, Nicholas, lion bat Lyons, Jan: 

9, ItioH, died at Pans, in 1733; and Gud- 
launifi (-ouston, horn iu 1(J78, died at Paris, 
in 1748 ; two brothers, famous a* sculptors, 
from \vih**e labor* in France, (luring flu* 
reign of Louis XV, statuary reunited a 
noble impulse. The # e,lder was admired 
for grandeur of ideas and fine taste. 1 le 
drew correctly, gave to his figures noble 
attitudes, and splendid ami pleasing drape- 
ncs. Ills Descent from die Cross, in the 
cathedral in Pans, is jiarticulaily valued. 

The younger brother was a worthy disci- 
ple of the cider, whom he succeeded as 
of the academy of fine 


director of the academy of line arts. 

Among his works, jjic monument of the* tuuts in Scotland entered into u “solemn'* 
cardinal Dubois, in the church St. Ho- * league and covenant” With the English 
nort\ is much esteemed. Lift lie was parliament, by which the independence, 

i 1 _ it.. * i •. _.i i 


surpassed by his eldest soil, also named 
Guillaume (bom at Paris, in J71(i, whom 
he died m 1777), orfvvhom Joseph II, 
during his* stay in Jpris, conic, mM* with 
liis ow n liands, thornier of St. Michael. 
'Hie statues of Venus and Mars, which he 


of the Presbyterian churches was con- 
firmed. But, on the, restoration of the* 
Stuarts, the covenant was fbmyjdty abol-* 
isfted ( KKJl ). fThis, howevtw, only served 
to confirm the strict Presbyterians in llitfir 
principles, so that relations won* frequent . 


made hi, L7fi>, for the king of Prussia, ,a*nong tliem, till the establishment of jicr- 
•argtT than hfe, gained universal odmira- feet fmedorn of conscience, in 1889. 

Coventry ; a city in Eugluud, of great 
antiquity, the final syllable lieing evidently 1 
die British Ire , signifying fount. Parlia- 
ments, were convened* here by the ancient i 


tion. His monument of the dauphm and 
dauphiness, jwrents of Louis XVI, ill the 
cathedral of Sens, bears the character of 
fiiicity 


majestic Miupiicity. • . 

•CoiTTTh, Thomas; a London banker, «inonurcli 3 of England, several of whom 
eminent for his wealth and his copncx- occasionally resided in the place. * 111 the 
ions. Ue was twice married; first tp civil war of the 17th century, Coventry 4 *’ 
Susan Starkie, a female servant cf his was conspicuous for its activity in the p*tr v / 
brother Janies, by whom he hail three liamentary intend. Alany of its edifices;; 
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are highly worthy of attention. St Mi- 
chael’s church is a beautiful specimen of 
' ‘ the pointed style of architecture. There 
taro places of worship for Roman Catho-' 
lies, independents. Dissenters, Methodists, 
Presbyterians, Baptists and Quakers ; also 
various charitable institutions, 2 hospitals, 
alms-houses and charity schools. The 
principal manufactures are those of ril>- 


Cowes; a seaport on the noitli coast 
of tlio Jste of Wight, situated on the river 
Meden. winch divides it into East and 
West Cowes; 12 mile W. S» W, Ports- 
mouth. West Cowes fort is situated in 
Ion. 1° l<y W., lat 50° 4 O' N. The har- ( 
lior is as safe as any in the British chan- 1 
nel, and 4»y » fer the most convenient for 
vessels liound to Holland and /the east 


boms .and watrhea Two representatives countries, and is much frequented by 
to parliament are now elected by the ships to repair damages sustained at sea, 

■ * freemen, amounting to nearly 4000. • A and to water, until the weather permits 

* weekly market is held here on Friday; them to proceed on their respective voy- 
and there are several fairs, one of which ages. This place is mu,ch resorted to in 

• is called die grrof or shotr fair , and eon- summer,' as a buthing place. EastOowes 
t mues 8 days > on die first da\ of which is is a hum let, opposite to West 'Cowes, 
celebrated the grand procession of lady Cow ley, Abraham, a distinguished 
Codiva and her followers. This celebm- English poet, w r as bom at London in 
don is founded on the following story: — 1018. His father, a grocer, died before 

1 It ih said that Leofric, earl of Mercia, wlio his birth, but Ins mother obtained liim ad- 


^possessed the projieriy of the tolls and scr- mission into Westminster school, as king's 
vices of Covcntiy, exacted Ins dues so scholar, lie complained of. his own de- 
rigidly, that the inhabitants were greatly fective memory, in the acquirement of the 
aggrieved, and at length Godiva, lus pious rules of grammar, but nevertheless became 
wife, became their advocate. The earl,- a correct classical scholar, and so early 
wearied by her solicitations, promised to imbibed a taste for poetry, that, in liis Kith 
grant her request,* if she would nde naked or 17th year, while yet at M'liool, he pub- 
through the towm at mid-day. His {pnfis, lulled a collection of verses, whitvh ho 
according to the legend, were accepted, entitled Poetical Blossoms. Those j.ive- 
and the countess rode through the town idle productions, which arc more mural 
with no covering but her ihtwin^ jr n s*es. and H*nfcfiti'nw than imaginative, nltm< ted 
It is added tliat *4ie had modestly com- considerable attention tow unis the author, 
manded every jKTM>n to keep uxt)»in doors who, ni Hvtfi, was clock d a scholar of 
and away from the window-, on pain of Trinity college, Cambridge, wlicro he senm 
death, but that oim person could not for- obtamedgreathtcnirydistmetioiijiiiidpub- 
•bear taking a g}anct k , and lost his life tor his lished a p.isloni! comedy, entitled Love's 
curiosity. In commemoration of this or- Riddlb, and anqther in Latin, calk'd A au- 
currence, a jirocession occuMonally takes Jraojum Josulare, which was acted Indore 
place at the shne fair, m which a female tin* university by the members of Trimly 
of easy purchase rides in a dress of linen collate. He continued to reside at Cain- 
dosely fitted to her limbs and colored like br.ige until w r hen he wits ejected 

•them. The curious person who stole the by the puritanical visitors; on which he 
.glance is called Ptcpin** Tom, and a wood- removed to St. JoHh’s college, Oxford, 
en image of him e* to be Seen on a house when*, he* published a satirical poem, ch- 
in the city. The story lias little founda- titled the Puritan and the Papist. He 


* tion. It is first mentioned by Matthew of 

• Westminster, m PU)7, that r*, 250 years 
•after the time t.f L'ofne and Godiva. 
Population, 24,2! 2: 41 hoik s N.\Y. Oxford. 

Covered \V vv {rhnnin court rf); a space 
of ground on the edge of the ditch, rang-^ 
ing round the work* of a fortification. 
Its glacis descends, bv an easy slope, to- 
wards the field. It .dlindsNii safe eoiu- 
rnunieatiou round all the woiks, facilitates 


engaged actively in the roy a I cause, and 
w r .%s honored witl^the friendship of lord 
Falkjfind. When rfie quecii whs obliged 
to quit England, Cow Vy accompanied her. 
He was absent from .his native country 
nearly 10 years, during which time lie 
undertook various journeys for the royal 
family; and it was principally through 
him that fhc oorrcRj win donee was main- 
tained between the king and’ queen, in 


sallies and retreats and the reception of * 1047 appeared V* 6 collection of mvmtory 
auxiliaries, compels liie enemy to l>egin» poems, entitled tlie^Mistross. This wy> 
his operations at a distance, checks his followed, in 1050, by a comedy, cAktd the 
approach and the erection of breach bat- Guardian, afterwards altered into tho Cut- 
leries, and its parapet protects the fortifi- ter of Colei nun 8tn*et. ^ In 1050, lieiug no 
c.atjon£ in its rear. longer employed abroad, lie returned to 

Coverture. (See Husband and Wife,) England, where, it is presumod, he still 
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remained a medium of confidential com- 1 ic Odes exhibit a, most* unbridled license * 
mufication between the king and the' bf 'thought, metre and expression, but" 
royal party. Soon after his arrival, he ‘ contain many very striking combinations 
' published an edition of his poems, con- and images. His Dhvideis, which is in-, 
mining most of the works which appear Complete, although conveying no strong 
.in life final collection; He was, about proof of epic talent, eontolps some pleas- 
this time, committed to custody by the iftg passages. Of his occasional pieces, 
/tiling powers, but was released 'on the his Hymn to Light is decidedly the most . 
celebrated doctor Scarborough becoming % elevated and poetical. As an essayist in . 
hail for him to the amount of £ 1000 . prose, Cowley is natifcal, easy and equa- * 
For the purpose, probably, of appearing bit?, abounding with thought, hut without 
in an ostensible character, he assumed die any of the affectation or straining which 
profession of physic, and had sufficient disfigures his poctiy. Nbr is his comedy, 
interest to procure a mandamus 6*0111 Ox- the Cutter of Coleman Street, without hu- 
fonl, 111 l(i 5 /. He again visited France, inor, although of a temporary nature.* A** 
and tesuifietrhis functions of agent in the a writer of Latin verse, he is highly com- 
royal cause on the death of Cromwell, mended by doctor Johnson. His principal 
On the restoration, he returned with the performance in that language, consists of 
other royalists. By the interest of the six books on plants, which show remark* 1 
hike of Buckingham and the earl of St. able facility in the accommodation of 
Alban’s, he obtained the lease of a farm at verse to an untoward subject. His imita-% 
Ch^rtscy, held under the queen, by which tarns of the satires and moral epistles df 
hisineome was rendered about £.‘100 per Horace are also much admired by War- ’ 
annum. It however appears, that neither ton. Whatever place Cowley may retain 
the mind flor body of Cowley was fit- in general estimation as a’-poet, he. must* 
ted lor his new mode of life. A severe always stand high as a.\vjt : few authojrs 
cold and ff*ver, caught from wandering afford so many new thoughts, and those 
among ijno damp fields, terminated his life so entuely his own. 

July, ld<J 7 , in the 40 tli year of his age. Cuwpmi, William, a distinguished niod- 
The private character of (Cowley entitled" eni English p«..t, was Ikhti at Bcrkhnhi- 
)nm to general respect; and Charles II stead, lleits, Non;. 9 t>, 17 ‘U. His father, 

1 no very conclusive testimony, c«rtamly ) the rector of the parish, was the reverend 
• dv-ened, that lie h^d not left a “bet- John Covvper, I). I)., sou of Spencer Covv- 
ter man behind him; 111 England.” It per, one of the yustiees of the common 
appeals, on higher authority, howVver, pleas, a younger brotliM* of the lord clian- 
1 hat flie loyalty of Cowley was free from cellor ( 'ow'per. He received his early 
the servility and gross inhibition of the education al .a school in Ins native county', 

1 cmutieisof the day, and that be possessed whence be was removed to tliai of Wes;- ‘ 
si frer , independent spirit; was hum lest, minster. Hem lie acquired a competent 
holier and sincere ; of gentle affections and pottiou of classical knowledge ; but, 4 mi ft 
modeiate wishes. As a poet, lie probably the delicacy of lus temperament, ami the 
stands at the Imad^of the metaphysical timid shyness of Ins disposition, he 
class, so ablv discussed m* doctor John- to have endured a species of many rriom 
son's life of Inin, tye is, by turns, easy, fioin the rudeness mid tyranny nfliismom 
gov, splendid, wittv, aud never*tnte and robust companions, and to have received, 
vuigai, although often fantastic, strained, i tuleljhly, the irnprf scions that sUhsequent- 
aud extravagant. r lj#h chief merit of ly produced his Tirocinium, jp whirl 1 
Cowley consists 111 a Jind of sport qf the poem his dislike to the fpstrln of public 
imagination in pursiiwof at Inflight through education in Enghuid is very stiongiv 
all its variations and obliquities, apd in sifted. On leaving Westminster, be was, # 
searching throughout the material world aitfieled, for tliree years, to mi eminent at- 
for .objects of similitude with intellectual tomoy, dining which lime hi* apjwars to 
ideas, connected by the most fanciful rela- have paid very little attention to his pro- 
tions. f J'lie Anacreontics of Cowley are fession ; nor did he alter on this point 
among his most agreeable piecefe, and few after his entry at the Temple, m order to 
have paraphrased thn Tcian Jmrd more qualify himself iur the lionoruble and I11- 
fiiidtously. His ow*i origin® ballad, the * crative place of clerk to the 1 muse of lords. 
List 01 Mistresses, is deemed still more, which post his family interest had secured 
sprightly and pleasant. His love verses, for him. While ho resided iij the Temple, 

. entitled the Mistress, abound with wit, he appears to - have been rather gay and 
but an 1 ifUerly destitute of feeling, l icing social 111 his intercourse, numbering among 
at once ingenious* 1 and frigid. His Pmdur- his companions Llovd. Churchill? Tliorti*-. ’ 

* * 
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'.ton and Colnian, "all of whom had been Olnev. To the influence of this lady, the 
* his companions at Westminster school, world is indebted for the exquisitel rftL * 


mud the twb latter of whojrn he assisted 
j’With some .papers in ihe Cdrinoisseur 
His natural tuspoaition, however, remained 
timid and diffident, and his spirits so con- 
. stitutionally infirm, that, when the time 
* arrived for his assuming the post to which 
jhe had been destined, he was thrown into 
such unaccountable terror at the idea $f 
making his appearance liefore the assem- 
bled peerage, that lie was not only obliged 
to resign the appointment, but was precip- 
itated, by his agitation of spirits, into o' 
state *of great mental disorder. At this 
jieriod, he was led into a deep considera- 
tion of his religious state ; and, having im- # 
4 billed the 1 doctrine of deetionr and repro- 
‘bation m its most appalling rigor, lie was 
lfcd to a very dismal stole of npprelien>ion. 
'Wc, are told, “that the teiror of eternal' 
judgment overjidwercd and actually disor- 
1 dered his faculties ; and he remained seven 
jnonths in a cqiitinual expectation of being' 
instantly plunged into eternal n lisery.* 1 In 
this shocking condition, confinement be- 
came, necessary, and lie W’As placed in a 
receptacle for lunatics, kept by the ariliable 
and well-known doctor Cotton of St. Al- 
han's. At length, Jhis mind recovered a 
. degree of serein f), and lie retired to Hunt- 
ingdon, where he formed an acquaintance 
with tin* family of the reverend Mr. Unwin, 
which njiened into the strictest intimacy.. 
In 1773, lie was again assailed by reli- 
gious dcb>|M>udency, and endured a partial 
alienation of mind for some years, during 
which affliction lie was* highly indebted 
' to thfe affectionate care of Mrs. I Jim in. In 
1778, he again recovered; in 1780, he 
was persuaded to translate some of the 
. spiritual songs of the celebrated madame 
Huron. In the same and the following 
year, be was also induced to prepare a 
volume of poems for the press, which was 
printed in 1782. Tins volume did hot attract 
any great tle|i a egof public attention. The 
principal topic Are, Error, Truth, Expos- 
tulation, Hope, Charity, Retirement and 
Conversation ; all of which arc 1 treat® 

, with originality, but, at the same time, wifti 
‘ a* portion of religious austerity, winch, 
without some very striking recommenda- 
tion, was not, at that time, of a nature to 
acquire popularity. They are in rhymed 
heroics ; the style being rather strong than 
poetical, although never flat or insipid. * 
A short time before the publication of this 
( volume, Mr. Cowper became acquainted 
•with lady Austen, widow of sir Robert 
.. Austen, ^who subsequently resided, for 
. Home time,' at the parsonage-house at» 


morous ballad of Jolp Gilpin, and tile 
author's master-piece, the Task. The lar- 
ger admirable pociri Chiefly occupied his 
2d volume, which was published in 178.V* 
and rapidly secured universal admiration. . 
The Task unites minute accuracy with* 
•gheat elegance and picturesque beauty ; 
and, after Thomson, Cowper is probably 
the poet who has added' most to the stock 
ornatural imagery. Tin* mtiral reflec- . 
tions iii this poem are also exceedingly » 
impressive, and its delineation of charac- 
ter abounds in genuine natyrC. His re- 
ligious system too, although discoverable, 
is less gloom HyJp| |.ited in this than in 
his other This volume also 

contained ljHH| piece strongly 

written, ano^BRBding with striking ob- 
serv alions, whatever may be thought of its 
decision against public education. Ahopt 
the year 1/84, he began bis version of Ho- 
mer, which, after many impediments, ap- 
•peared in July, 1791. Tliis work pos- 
sesses much exactness, ns to«scnse, and 
is certainly a more accurate representa- 
tion of Homer than the version of Pope; 
Jmt English blank verst 1 cannot sufficiently 
sustain the less poetical parts of Homer, 
arid the general effect is bald and prosaic. 
Disappointed at the reception of this labo- 
rious work, lie meditated a revision of it. 
as also the superintendence of an edition 
of Milton, aiifl a new didactic poem,- to l>e 
entitled the Four, Ages; out, although ho 
occasionally witilc a few verses, and re- * 
vised his Odyssey, amidst his glimmerin'! s 
of reason, those and all other undertakings 
finally gave way to a relapse of his mala- 
dy. His disorder extended, with little, 
intermission, to the (dose of life ; which, 
melancholy to relate, ended in a state of 
-absolute impair. In *1794, a pension of 
£300 per annum was granted him by the ' 
down. In the beginning of 1800, tliis gift- 
ed, but afflicted niaL'of genius, exhibited’ 
.symptoms dropfri^wjiieh carried him 
oft’ on the 25th of April following* Since 
his death, Cowper has, by the can 1 and 
industry of his friend and biographer, 
Hayley, become known to the world, as 
one of the most easy and elegant letter- 
writers on .record. ' 

Cow-Pock. (See Vaccination.) 

Cowrv-SutsliA ; shells used for coin; . 
a kind of small muscles, belongingi»to tlfe 
Indian seas, &c. ; tlie cypraia moneta of • 
Linnaeus. They have an 1 oval, smooth 
shell. The largest are an inch adfl a , 
half in wze, and indented on both sides i>f 
the opeuing. Tliey are collected twice a 
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year in the bay of Bengal, on the Malabar ,Hk four pictures for the council hali'at 1 
rmftj and, in still mater quantity, in the / Versailles-^ Solon, . Trajdn, Severn* and. 


neighborhood of the Maidive islands. 
They are used throughout the East Indies, 
especially in Bengal and in the African 
, trade, instead of small coins. The de* 
* mand is so great, that, notwithstanding the 
.insignificant price (in 1780, a pound of 
. them might be bought for three ’ cents), 
'about $150,000 wor^h are sent every year 
lo Bengal. 

Ooxe, William, a historian and travel- 
ler, bom in London, 1747, was educated 
at Eton and Cambridge and successively 
accompanied several young men of the 
first English families, on their travels in 
Europe, m the capacity of tutor. Among 
these were the earl of Pembroke, tlie late 
Mr. Whitbread (the famous parliamentary 
orator), and the marquis of Cornwallis. 
Ho published an account of bis travels 
through Switzerland (1779), and through 
Poland, Russia, Sweden and Denmark 
,(1784— -92), which are highly esteemed, 
iind have been translated into almost all 
the languages of Europe. As a historian, 
he broughr himself into notice by his Me- 
> t/ioirs of Sir Robert WaljKile, in 1798, 
which were followed by those of Hbratjo 
L)rd Walpole, in 18(6. He then pub- 
lished his History of the House of Austria 
(1807), wliicli lias lieen translated mtn 
tvennau; nevt, his Memoirs of the Kings 
of Spain of the? House of Bourbon, from 


Ptolemy PhiladeJphus — excited the adixtp' ; 
ration of connoisseurs. His cliiqf woiks 1 
are, die Martyrdom of St. James (in die 
. church, of Notre Darnel Cain murdering 1 
his Brother (in the academy), the Trinity 
and the Conception of die Holy Virginttn 4 
die H6tel des Invalides). Coy pel had a . 
rich imagination, drew correctly, under- . 
stRod expression, and was an agreeable col : 
orist. — 2. His son, AnthAiy, bom at Paris,. 
in 1G61, where he died in 1721, possessed! 
spjrit and invendonl At the age of 14, be 
studied die works of the Venetian color-* 
ists, and, though fiis studies were inter- 
rupted by his speedy return to France, the 
works that he executed obtained the great-r 
est applause, /which rendered liitn proba- 
bly jnore cureless than he would other-: ^ 
wise have been. The richness of 
imagination and the greatness of his com- 
jiosition caused Ins imperfect draVving U\ 1 
be overlooked, and his dazzling coloring 
excused liis wunt of" liannony. His fam$ 
laid the foluidatioii for J;he manner of the * 
" French school.-^!. Much more pare and 
correct, but corniiaratively neglected by 
the public of his time, was Ins younger 
brother, Noel Nicholas Coypel, usually 
called Coypel the uncle , bom at Paris, in 
1(192, where lie fh<*d m 1735. Far from 
desiring to dazzle by a false glitter, he 
aimed only at truth and nature. Without 
1700' to 1788(1813, 3 vnls., 4to.). Marlbo- general popularity, lit* was satisfied with 


.rough's Lite and Original Papers (1818 
1 1 w*q., 3 vols. 4to.) is a valuuhle work. 

Mr. Coxts died in 1828. 

Coxifl, or Coxeuy, Michael, a painter 
and engraver, born ‘at Mechlin, 1497, a 
pupil of Bernard vun Orle>, travelled to 
Rome, where he ropiaii^d several years, 
attracted by tilt* works of Raphael, w ith 
whom he was probaldy personally ae-» 
quamted. ' Mere he Vxccuted several 
paihtiugs in fresco, and many other pieces. 

He also painted the jfktory of Cupid and 
Psycho, in the styl / of Rjphael, twhipli 
was bngravod on HsrcopperjSkteH. In file 
imperial gallery of Vienna, we find a Ma- 
donna with the infant Jcsutf, by hhn. Ills 
works arc rare, even in the Netherlands. 

He died in 1592. 

Covpels, The ; 1. Noel, the father, liorn, 

it -is uncertain whether at Paris or in , 

Nonuandy, in 1028 dr jp U»29, died ■ Louis XI V, and other w orks for the royal 
Paris. ’After he Hhd eml>el- palaces. His figures are full of grace, 1 . 


the praise of a .small circle of connoisseurs 
of good taste. I le linally recei ved a place 
in the academy. — 4. Charles Anthony, the 
son of Anthony, born at Paris, in 1094, 
where be died in 1752, followed the ex- 
ample of his father, aful accommodated 
himself to the taste of bis lime with great 
success. 'Flu* applause winch be received 
did him much injury. He was entirely a 
mannerist. J lis coloring was dazzling, but 
inharmonious. His lather was the author 
of a poetical epistle on puinting, address- 
ed to him, written with much elegance. , 
Goysevox, Antoine, a sculptor, born at 
Lyons, in 1(140, went to Alsace, in ( his , 
87th year, to adorn the beautiful ]>alace of 
the cardinal Fungenbcrg at Savenie. On 
his return to Fiance, he liernmo a mem- 
ber of tlie academy of the arts of painting 
and sculpture, and made several busts of * 


m 1707, at ..... J 

hahed, bv the royal command, tlie old 
Lbuvre .with his paintings (from the oar- 
iodbs of Lebrun J, and had, in like manner, 
adorned the Tuiferics, he was appointed a 
director of the French academy in Rome. 

4 » 


natural and noble. He wus call 
Vandyke of sculpture, on account ^ of the 
beauty mid animation of his portraits , 
The statue of cardinal Mazarin, in thta , 
museum at Paris, is a masterpftce of art; 
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. ‘Bteffldcs tills, hismbst distinguished work$ 
are the 1 statue offioulte XIV, on horseback, 
for the estates of Bretagne ; the sepulchre 
of Colbert ; the statues representing the 
' Dordogne, Garonne and Marfie ; the group 
of Castor end Pollux ; the sitting Venus ; 
* the Nymph, of the Shell ; the Hamadryad-, 
Ihfe sportive Faun with the Flute ; Pcgu- 
sus and Mercury. Coy pc vox died at Paris, 
m 3720, in the 80th year of his age. 

Crab ( rcencer , Lin.). This name, whiufti 
appears to 1 h* derived from the Greek 
tcapotl.* through the Latin caraJms , used by 
Pliny to designate certain crustaceous 
•juries. is now applied to a eonsiderafile 
group of invertebnil animal", whose bod- 
A are Covem^ by au external skeleton, dr 
<alearcous erupt, having 30 articulated 


body and* limbs arc incrusted with a hard, 
compact shell. Of the sense of tastr,tac 
can say nothing, bnt that, as the aniitinls 
possess a remarkably complex and elah- 
' ohite apparatus for mastication,. there is 
no reason for believing them devoid of 
this sense. The mouth is fuhrished with 
at least eight pieces or pairs of jaws, ( 
which pass the food through an extremely 
short gullet into a membranous stomach 
-of considerable size. This stomach is 
rendered curious by having within rcjrtuin 
cartilaginous appendages, to which strong 
grinding teeth are attached. These, m 
crabs,'' an* five m number, utid placed at 
the pyloric extremity, or* outlet of the 
stomach; so that the aliment, after being 
subjected to tin; action of the jaws, i» again 


limbs, adapted lor swimming or willing, .-more perfectly chewed by die stomach- 
and brruthing by brancfiia, or gills. The teeth, before entering, Ike digestive tube, 


and corselet are united, the latter 
Iteflig broader than it is long. The tail is 
short in proportion, and concealed by*bo- 
•mg tunied forward benuath the. l>ody. 
This genus is distinguished from all oth*\ 
frsof the same fapiilv bv the semicircu- 
lar shape* of the corsylot, the pointed or 
hooked extremities of the last joint of tlie 
hinfc, the narrowness of the superior 
shell from before hackw imis, tlie jiosterinr 
direction of the* hinder tarsi, and the ab- 
sence of spine > or ridgee. from th o forceps, 
or biting claws. They belong to the 
fourth section of ten-legged, short-tailed 
ri'ustacta (dccapuda brachyura) of the latest 
f) stem**, .and are of nnpierous species, 
* \ceodingly various in <i/c, color, and 
modes of in mg. A slight survev of the 
structure of these animals might lead to 
*he opinion that their senses weie lim- 
ited or imperfect ;* but jiiopcr ol nervation 
shows*lhc contrary to la* tiue. 'flic seiw 
of sight, in most of the species,, is .pecu- 
"arlv acute, and enables them to distinguish 
‘he approach of objects from a very con- 
siderable distance. Their power of smell- 
mg i* aJ«o t grcat, though we have not jet 
discovered the organ by winch tins sense 
ojierates. It has been mlened that die 
«i rttmtut serve this purpose. Until more 
positive knowledge i-» aequired on th* 
subject, no evil can arise from tins opin- 
ion as to the -seat of tlie sense of smell. 
The entrance to the organ of hearing is at* 
the base, of the peduncle sustaining ^he 
antenna, and consists of a small, hard, 
trianguki! prominence, covered by a mem- 
brane, within which is a cavity containing 
the expanded auditory nerve. Of all the 
sens* s, 1 that of touch, except so far as it 
may be jiosscsscd by thd fwlennre, appears 
lu be the* least perfect, since tlie whole 


vvljert 1 it is exposed to the action of flic 
biliary fluid of the* liver. The lufter organ 
is of great size in the?** creatures, and is 
all that soft, rich, yellow substance, found p 
immediately beneath tlie superioi shell. * 
usually railed the fat of tliiL crab, and 
justly esteemed a 'delicious /florsel. A 
little posterior to tlie stomach (commonly 
called sandbag), the heart is situated— a 
somewhat globular, whitish bod}, which 
propels a colorless lymph to the gills 
(called dtad man's Jlish or Jingo's) ami n -r 
of the, body, whence jt is brought back to 
the , heart iij a hollow vcm (ftna cava ), of 
considerable size. Tlie process of slough- 
ing, moulting, or throwing off the entir** 
calcareous cpve; 4 nig/ which constitute-* 
their only skeleton, is' common to all tic* 
crustarca , and is very worth} of attention. 
As it is obvious that the hard shell, when 
once jieriected, Cannot change with the 
growthW the aninm^, it heeom<*H neces- 
sary that it should he shed entirely ; and 
this shedding takes place at regular pci»- 
ods, at which th** .unease of size oecius 
No one can behold tlie huge claws or 
forceps of various s V eies, and the small- 
ness of the joints li&vvpcn them and the 
liodv, without feeHrig^omr surprise that, 
the creature should bo able, to extrieate' 
them from the okl shell, though tins Is 
' readily accomplished. The aquatic nubs, 
when the season of shedding arrive^ gen- - 
♦‘rally seek the sandy shores of the necks 
and rivers, and, having selected a situation, 
they remain at rast, and tlie change be- 
gins: • Tlf* InSdy ol\.the oral) seijpis W 
swell, the large upper shell is gradually 
detached at the edge, or where it jpuib the 
tliorax or corselet, ami the membrane 
gradually gives wav, mid rises up front 
behind, somewhat like the lid of a chest. 
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The crolT next begins to withdraw the 
body ftpm their cases, and the Iftige mtw- 
eivfo f the claws undergo a softening, 
which allows of tlieir being drarvirn through 
the smaller joints. This . movement is 
slowly effected,' and, at the time it is ac- 
complished, die pans about; the mouth, 
the antenna and eyes ore withdrawn from 
their old cases, and the animal escapes, 
retaining his original figure, .but soft, help- 
less, and incapable of exertion or resist- 
ance. By u gentle and not vefy obviqps 
motion, we next observe the sand dis- 
placed below the body, and the crab be- 
gins to be covered with it, until, at length, 
, he is suflicidntly covered for safety, though 
still in sight. This is generally in shallow 
water, where tlie sun shines freely iijKni 
the bottom ; and, in the course of 12 hours, 
the. external membrane begins to hurden, 
H> as to crackle like paper when pre'-wed 
upon, and the pioeess of hardening goes 
on so rapidly, that, by the end of the next 
hours, the cmh regains something of 
his former solidity and ability to protect 
himself by flight or resistance. Myriads 
of these annuals are caught on the shores 
of the rivers and creeks pf the Chesa- 
peake l»y, when in their soft state, and 
**old to great advantage. The epicure 
who has never tasted soft crabs should 
hasten to Baltimore, Annapolis or^Easton, 
in Maryland, in July and August, to make 
himself acquainted with one of the highest 
luxuries of the table, which fairly disputes 
the palm with canvass-back ducks, also 
to Ik; obtained in perfecnon in Baltimore 
during the •winter. The habits of crabs 
an* very various: some are* exclusively 
aquatic, and remain on tlie sands or Jocks, 
at great depths in the sea ; others inhabit 
excavations formed in the soli coral, leeis 
or bars on certain %m>osW ; 'some spend 
dieir du\ s altogether om siiore, living in 
burrows or dens, fonnjri in a moist or 
boggy soil ; others resort to the rocky date 
or beaches, to bask in jho sun, where only 
an occasional wave (yshes over thciji, and 
seek refuge in dn^sea when alarmed; 
while some species arecompletelyterres- 
tnal, inhabiting holes upon • the highest 
hills anil mountains of the West Indies. 
Of these laud-crabs, tlie most remarkable 
is the sjKvies foirnerly so almndant m the 
highlands of Jamaica (cancer ruricola), arul 
sull common in kiss ckgiscly peopled or 
uninhabited islands* Wlnfl tfie season 
fur spawning arrives, vast armies of them 
set out froip the hills, mai clung in u direct 
hn^ towards the sea-shore* lor the purpose 
of depositing their eggs in the sand. On 
this grand expedition; nothing is allowed 
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to turn them* from their course. Wifh^ 
unyielding ppjpeverapce, they surmount , 
every obstacle which may intervene, • 
whether a house, rock, or' other body,' not 
avoiding the labor of. climbing by going 
round, but ascending and passing over it 
in a straight line. Having reached the 
destined limit of their journey, they de- 
posit their eggs in the sand, and rccom- 
'jnence tlieir toilsome march towards their 
upland retreats. * They set 9 ut after night- 
fall, and steadily advance, until /die ap- 
proach of day-light warns them to seek 
• concealment in the inequalities of the 
ground, or among any kind of rubbish, - 
where they lie* ensconced until the stars, 
again invite them to pursue their undevi-, 
ating course. On tlieir seaward journey, 
they are in full vigor and fine condition ; 
and this is die time when they are caught 
in great numbers for tlie table. Their 
flesh, wluch is of the purest whiteness, is' 
highly esteemed, but, like dial of all crus- 
tacoous animals, is rather difficult of diges- 
tion. Returning from die coast, they ar^ 
exhausted, poor, and no longer fit for use. 
They then retire to tHeir burrows, and 
slou^i, or shed dieir shells, afier which 
operation, and while in their soft state, 
they are again sought by epicures. See- 
ing they are so much valued as an article 
of lbocl, it is not surprising that their-num- 
bers should be exceedingly diminished, or 
quite extinguished, in populous islands, ' 
where multitudes ore annually consumed, 
bclbre they have deposited their eggs fbr 
the continuance of the species. Besides 
tins cause of diminution, they, are destroy- 
ed, in great numbers, by ‘other animals, 
and numbers of them perish from exhaus- 
tion'' and injury 011 their homeward prog- 
ress. Wlif'ii the eggs are hatched, the 
young, in like manner, seek the hills, and 
pursue the course of life peculiar to their 
race. Crabs generally subsist upon ani-, 
inal mutter, osjieeially in a state of decom- 
position, though some of them are jury 
loud of certain vegetable sulwtaifces. This 
is especially die citse with tlie swift-run- 
ning or racer crabs, winch live in burrows 
rpade in a soft or water^ soil, iii the viem- 1 
ity of sugar-nine fields. Frqtn 'dieir mot- 
hers anil activity, they become a great 
nuisance, destroying large quantities of 
cane, by cutting it oft’ and sucking the 
juice. They sometimes increase 'to .such' 
a flegreo, t/iat, in conjunction with the 
rats and odier destroyers of the cane, they . ■ 
blight the hopes of the planter, and com- 
pletely spoil his crop. Their excava- 
tions in 'the soil are so deep and extensive, ' 

and it is^so very difficult to cqftch or de- 

" * k 
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of my prize, one vigilant imp distance 
has taken alarm, and, by dashing across 
the spot where the unsuspecting inqLid- 
ual rested, set all in the vicinity to 
and changed my anticipated triumph to 
mortification. — Inquirers who wish to oh- . 
tain the most ample knowledge Of the* 
construction, functions and classification 
of cruHtacoous animals, we refer to J)cs- 
morest’s excellent work, entitled Cuiun- 
dtrations gtnfraks sur les Crustach (8vo., 


stroy them in any w^, that they may be 
y ^regarded as seriously -subtracting from the 
value of estates situated near me sea, or 
»* where they are abundant No one, who 
^has not made the experiment, could read- 
ily believe die great distance at which 
these marauders , descry an approaching 
pursuer, nbr the • extraordinary celerity 

* with which they escape.’ Few men can 
run with sufficient swiftness to overtake 
them ; and even when, from any accident, 

1 Ac pursuer is led to hope that he has cut Paris, 38155). Such as wish to lx* satiVfuc- 
offtlie retreat of his victim, the wonderful tofily acquainted with the habits of these 
facility they have in running, or mthej* ennous beings, wduld find much grutjfica- 
^ darting in any direction, or with any part tion from a visit, during die fine* season, 

* of their bodies foremost, almost uniformly 
enables them to elude capture, and re- 
commence dieir flight It is seldom, 
however, that they leave die mouths of 
(heir dens, or go to a distance from them, 
in the dayrtime *' and they- vigilance Ss 

'''such, that they regain diem in a moment, 
and disappear securely, as soon as a man 
or dog comes near enough to be seen. 


• # Tho writer has known a planter, whose 
crop was ruined one season hy bad weath- 
er, rats. and crabs combined, vent his 
spleen by shooting the crabs, which were 
not otherwise to lie approached sd as to 
bo killed. Tins, as might be supposed, 
was a vefry ineffectual revenge, since their 
shells are sufficiently ban! to cause most 
of die shot to glance harmlessly off Per- 
hajis poisoning, by means of *tlie powder 
of the nux vomica, or St. Ignatius’s liean, 

■ would prove a more effectual method. A 
mixture of this powder with sugar or mo- 
lasses and crumbs of bread might be tried 
with a considerable prosjiect of success. 
The species Winch daily bask m The sun, 
on theirocky shores of the West India, 
islands, are quite as vigilant, and very little 
• K inferior in swiftness to those above-men- 
tioned. Some of them arc wry large, 
splendidly colored, and well suited to ex- 
cite die wishes of a naturalist to add them 
to his collection. Many an hour of anx- 
ious wangling, and many a race pf breath- 
less eagerness, ha\e they caused' the writer 
^in vain.* Sometimes when, with great 
caution,. I had ‘approached, and placed, 
myself between the crab -tind the sea, 
hoping to -drive lum injurid and secure 
hirn, just at the instant success seemed to 
be certain, die vigilant animal would dart 
sidewhsd, backwards, or in a direction 
entirely opposite Jo that he might be ex- 
pected to take; and scamper securely to . 
‘ Mb ocean hiding-place. At other times, 
while stealing upon onct which was pro- • 
vented from oiiscirving my approach hy a 
projecting piece of. rock, and almost sure 


to sortie of the places of resort upon our 
Atlantic coast, where dicy will find an' 
abundant field thrown ojien to their ex- 
amination. Perhaps capo May is one of 
the best situations fof this purpose, oil 
account of the facility of visiting it, and 
the excellence of its Sea beach. 

Crab, in ship-building ; a sort of wood- 
en pillar, whose lower end, being let down 
through a ship’s decks, rests upon a socket, 
like the capstern. It is employed to w ind 
in the cabh*, or to raise any weighty mat- 
ter. It .differs from the eupstem by not 
being furriished with a drum-head, anil hy 
having die bars going enlirely through it., 

Cr^b-Apple. (See Jlpplv.) 

Crahbe, George, one ofthc most popu- 
lar of the modern British poe ty was horn 
Dec. 21, 1754, at Aliboreugh, m Suflolk. 
He was the son of an officer of the cus- 
toms, anil was intended for a surge* on. 
The poetical disjs^ition of the boy showed 
itself early, being awakened by the oppo- 
site spirit of the lather, who list'd to cut 
all the verses out of the journals which he 
read, considering them as a useless incum- 
brance. The pieces of paper containing 
them served the rj) s, drrn for plaything.'.. 
Thus the little (Verge' acquired the habit 
of rending vers* 5 , learned many of iho 
pieoe^ by heart, and, after a while' at- w 
tempted to supply the go]»s often made in * 
the' pieces by process of excision. 
By ahd by, wro&tbr tin* journals, and. 
in 1778, gained a pft/e for a poem on 
hope, which induced him to give up the 
study of surgery, and go to London, where 
fie devoted himself entirely to helJes-letti os 
Here Edmund Burke Ixrurnc lus paternal 
friend and adviser. The first poems w It ie h 
ho published after his change of* residence, 
including the Village (1782), received great 
applause. Doctor Johnson encirirugl’d 
tile young poet to persevere. Burke per- 
suaded hirn to study theology, and, hy la- 
borious application, wilhout having vi&ted 
a university, he gained an academic do 
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tree. Tlfo duke of Rutland conferred on ' the capital/of Poland^ and though, 
liiinji living in his gift, to which another wards, Sigj&miind III (who reigried frftm 1 
wsjfSifferwnrds added. Cmbbe now mar- 1587 to 1632) feed the royal residence at ‘ 
riea, and became the father of a numerous Warsaw, still it remained, till 1761, jhe 
fumily. At a later period, he received a 4 Jplace of coronation. , It contains about 
^lucrative benefice, in the county of Suf- 25,000 infebitantis, of whom many am ' 
•folk ; and, in 18111, he was made rector Germans, and a great number Jews. It 
of Trowbridge. The study of theology, consists of Cracow proper, or the old , 
for a long rime, withdrew Mr. Crubtie city, surrounded with fortifications, walls 
almost entirely from poetic labors. As . and ditches, and the suburbs of Stradoro 
late as 1807, after an interruption of almost and Clcpar on the left, and Casimir on 


20 yetu's, he gave sonic new poems to t^e 
public, among which the Borough de- 
serves particular mention. His latest 
work is the Tales of the Hall, fin which 
two brother^ who have met- after a long 
separation, describe many scenes 1 and 
events whieli they have witnessed. His 
smaller tales, in verse, deserve alsd Jo be 
mentioned. 1 Lis woiks have gone through 
many editions, and, of late years, lie has 
himself made a collection of them. His 
poetry has liecn justly compared to, the 
painting of Teniers and Ostade, being 
distinguished for truth, accuracy and life. 
Its cliarm lies in the masterly treatment 


the right, bank of the'rivcr Vistula. The 
traveller, on seeing the number of rich ' 
old churches and towers, the lofty castle, 
and the mass of houses, spread out before 
him bn the boundless plain, would sup- , * 
pose that he was approaching a splendid 
city ; hut, on entering* he finds a laliyrinth ' 
of crooked and dirty streets, bearing the 
remains of former splendor. Cracow is 
the see of u bishop, who formerly liore th ,k 
title of Me of Scveria. The church of * 
the easjle (a Gothic building well worth 
seeing), the richest church in tydicin, eon- . 
tains the monuments of many Polish # 
kings, the toiuhs of the famous Sobieski, 


of subjects* which, in themselves, have . of Jos. Poniatowski, of* Kosciusko and 


little of a poetical character. His muse 
lovw to visit the lints of poverty and mLs- 
t*iy, and describes the scenes which they 
exhibit with hcart-rendiug trutii. life 
descriptions of nature are living, <ymum- 
stantial and true, Every thing ahoutniui 
is characteristic, Yleaf and simple. lie 
has been called the anatomist of the human 
sovl. * 

( hi vBFTii, I herk and YVoupTj brothers ; 
painters on glass ; said, fl\ some, to he 
Germans: hj others, to he Dutchmen. 
The) liml at the end of the 1,5th and the 
beginning of the Kith centimes, at Gouda, 
where they executed 1« paintings on 
idnr*, in St.John’s cl^gdi, whieli are still 
admired. W outer cxccIM in exactness, 
Dierk m ] lower. The ay of painting on 
.glass, according to -home accounts, ceased 
with them. It is related that the jealousy 
of the two brothers pjpvented them from 
i oiumimieatiug toca^p other jhe seefe of 
their particular style, and that ‘each, on 
firming a viMt from the other, carefully 
concealed such of his works as were not 
completed, leal the observation of the grad-, 
ual improvement of the painting might 
enable Ins' brother to acquit e the peculiur 
advantages of h is style. § 

^ Cracow; a republic and ciiy iir Poland, 
inNVqH Galicia, situated on an extensive 
jpliiin, at the confluence of the rivers 
Rudawa and Vistula, where many impor- 
tant commercial roads centre; Ion. 19° 
57' 9" E. ; lat. 50° 2f 52" N. It w as formerly 


DombroWski. Of the other 72 churches, 
some are remarkable for their antiquity. 
In the church cf fc?t. Anna stands tlie 
marble monument of Copernicus. On • 
one of the three hills near (-meow stand* 
the monument of Kosciusko, 120 feet 
lngli. The veil} is supposed to have been 
founded by a prince, najned Crocus, about 
A. 1). 700. It adopted the Magdeburg 
law in 1257. From this time, it has been 
the seat of a flourishing ‘commerce, ancf 
hits , possessed a good unnersity, with' 
an ohserwitor). The* university* was re > 
^modelled m JH17. On the division o t 
-Poland, in' 1795, Cracow' fell to Austria, 
t\ Inch had already taken possession of the 
suburb of Casimir. In 1809, it was, to 
gether with all JVest Galicia, made a jv&rt 
of ftie duchy of Warsaw. By & act of 
the congress of Vienna (181 5), Cracow, 
with a territory of 487 square rftiles and 
108,000 inhabitants (of whom 7300 an 1 
Jews, and 1500 Lutherans), was declared 
* a republic, to remain perpetually neutral, 
and to Ue governed according to the con- 
stitution of Maj 3,. 1815. The ejry lias a 
militia for its defence. The taxes are 
considerably reduced, a part of the debts 
paid, and useful buildings; have . been . 
cmctojl. The three powers, under whose 
protection Cracow is (Austria, Russia and 
Prussia), on the 5th of Oct., 1826, estab ■ 
lished a new course of study for the uni- 
versity and otfier institutions for instruc- , 
tion. The constitution, signed Jy Met- 
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Iteroicb, lUjMxhofl&ky 1 ' and H&rddnbeicg, invitation to Lfibeck In 1774,* however, 
Tor Austria, Russia and Prussia, estab- he was invited to Kiel as pro-chanqellor 


liehefe a house' of representative^ and a . and first professor of theology ; ahdLten* 
apriata with k president, a court of appeal, years often was appointed chancellor «wt 
&c.‘ The legislative body Consists of rep-> curator of the university. He /hod ip t 


resentatives choson by the con>orations, 
together with tliree deputies of* the senate, 
throe prelates of the chapter, tliree doctors 
of the university, and six judges] The 
executive power is iq tlie hands of a senate, 
' consisting of twelve senators, eight* of 
; whom are for life, and four for a limited 
period. The president and eight of the 
members are chosen by the national as- 
sembly; the 'other four by the chapter 
and die university. Most of the inhabit- 
ants are Catholics, bift all sects arc pro- 
tected. No one is Qualified for bein^ a 


1788, with the reputation of an accom- 
plished scholar, a poet, a fertile autlibr® 
one of the first pulpit orators^ and a man 
of a noble character and an active zcai 
for the public good., Besides many his- 
torical and theological works, he \vron, 
a poetical, translation of the psalms, and 
three Volumes of poems, of which foe 
odes and hymns are the hept. • , 

His son, Charles Frederic Cramer (boni 
in 1752, died in 1807), wa* likewise ait 
author, and lived long in .Paris, whither 
he was dr$wn by the interest winch he 


senator or representative without having ' took in the French revolution. II is lour 

j • -r a.i - . _r r»- l * *i.i _i_ l. _ l . a 


studied in one of the universities of Po- 
land. 

Cradle, in shipbuilding ; a frame placed 
under the bottoih of n sliip, in order to 
conduct- her, smoothly and stearifly, into 
r the water, when she is launched ; at which 
time it supports her weight whilst she 


nal,‘ which lie kept with groat can*, eon 
tains much infoiriiatiou, as his house was 
the point of union of many distinguished 
men, and he was concerned in important 
transactions. 

Cramp [kramp\ Dutch), in architecture 
and sculpture ; pieces of iroii,Jironzc, oi 


slides dow n the descent or sloping passage 1 ' other metal, lient at each end, by which 
called the ways, which, to facilitate her stones in buildings, and limbs, Arc., of 

1 tioHnim '« m Hnliluul li'iilt cnon n/iil 


' passage, 'are daubed with soap a Ad tal 
low. 

Craft, in sea language, signifies all 
nilanner of nets, lines, hooks, Arc., used in 
fishing. Hence little vessels, as ketches, 
hovs, smacks, &c., of the kind commonly 
used in tlie fishing trade, arc called small 
craft . • ‘ 

Cramer, John Andrew', born Jan., 1723, 
at Johstadt, near Annabcrg, in the tfaxon 
Erzgebirge, where his father was a poor 
clergyman, studiod theology at Leipsic, in 
1742, where lie supported lnmself by his 
literary labors and -priVate instruction. In 
connexion with Ebert, Joli. Elias Schle- 
gel, Ga>rtuer, Geller, Klopstock, Rabener 


statues, are held together. The ai^ient 
’ Romans made great use of’ crumps in their 
buildings, and, the cupidity of modern 
barbarians, like pofie Barbenni, lias do 
btn/ycA many a fine work for the sake of 
the bronze used irfits construction. The 
Pantheon, with its flip* portico, by Agrippa, 
and tlie Coliseum, have suffered moat 
(rom these wanton aggressions, tuid tin* 
baldachin of St. Peter’s, and some eiglity 
pieces of hjuss ordnance, are nearly all 
that wc have in exchange for some of the 
finest works. of which the world could 
boast. v 

Cranberry; »vsmall red fruit, pro- 
duced by a -slender, wiiy plant (vaccinium 


and other young men, whose Jaliors had a oxycoccos)^ grofring in peaty Ixigs and 
the cultivation of* marshy grounds ui Russia, Sweden, the 


favorable influence on 
• the German taste, he was act »\ civ en 
.gaged ifl editing tlie Bremistjhen BeUrage, 
and ^likewise’ die Sammljing vermischter 
Schriftm von dm Verfassem dvr bremischcn 
' Bdtrdgt. In 1754, by the influence of- 
Klopstock, he was. appointed (*ourt preach- 
er and consistoritu counsellor of king 
Frederic V at Copenhagen, anfl, in 17G5, 
professor of theology in the same place. 


north of England and Germany, and vn 
North America. YThe leaves aie small, 
somewhat pval, aul rolled back at the 
edges, and tlie fern is tlircad-shaped and 
trailing. Tlie ihlossoms are small, but 
lieautiful, each consisting of four distinct 
petals, rolled hack to tin 1 base, and of a 
deep flesh color. The American cran- 

T 0 „ berry ( V, macrocarpon ), growing m bogs 

Here he was much reacted and beloved, principally, on sandy soils, and on high 
. and. received the surname der nyegode lands, fieqilSnt Trom Canada to Virginia, 
(the very good). The revolution, which is .a larger and mbre upright .pk«nt fiiaii 
1 cfftised the downfall of count Struenpee the last, with less convex, more oblong, 
and the queen Caroline Matilda, occa- much larger leaves. The berries are 
rioted also the disgrace of Cramer, and larger^ of a brighter red, and collected in 
induce^ him, in 1/71, to accept of an great abundance for making tarts, jelly, 
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&c. "rfey are also exported to Europe, and stilt-like legs, which eminently fit [ 
hutlare not considered there equal to the 1 them for living ip marshes and situations 
JRgAsian cranberries. * These fruits are subject to inundations, where they usually ' 
collected, in America, by moans of a rake ; seek their food. This is principally of , 
in Germany, by wooden combs. In Eng- vegetable matter, consisting of the seeds 
land, they are picked by hand, as they of various plants, or grains plundered 
• grow there but scantily. They are pro- from grounds recently ploughed and sown, 
served with sugar, much of wliich is They also devour insects, worms, frogs, 
"required to correct the natural- tartness of lizards, reptiles, small fisli, and the spawn 
the berries. In England, they are pre- of various aquatic animals. They build . 
served dry in bottles, corked so closely tlittr> nests among bushes, or upon te- 
as to exclude the external air : some pj; r- sucks' in the marshes, constructing them * “ 
sons, however, fill up the bottles with of rushes, reeds, &c., surmounted by * 
spring water. They keep very long in sonic soft material, so high that they . 
fresh and pure water. At sea, they are an may, cover the eggs in a standing posi- ' 
agreeable addition to the few articles of tion. They lay hut two eggs, for whose 
diet w Inch can be lind. In the Pomctnum < incubation the male pud female alternately 
Britnnnicum , by Phillips (London, 1827), take their place on the nest During the 
it is stated, that, in 1820, cranberries ar- time that one is thus engaged, the other # 
rued in England from New Holland, acts as a vigilant sentinel ; and, when the * 
which wen* much superior in flavor to young are hatched, both parents unite in 
those of Europe and America. protecting them. The cranes annually * 

(’KUNE (grits, Pal., &c.) ; a genus of migrate to distant regions, and pt*rform 
birds belonging to the order gra//rt, L. ; voyages astonishing for their great length' 
and, by the great Swedish naturalist, and hazardous character. They are re-* 
comprised in Ins extensive genus ardea, markable for making numerous circles 
though properly ranked as a distinct ge- und evolutions in the air, when setting 
huh by all subsequent naturalists. The out op their journeys, and generally form ~ 
distinctive characters of this genus ureas an isosceles triangle, Jed by one of the 
follows : The bill is but little cleft, is coin- strongest of their number, whose trumpet- ' 
press'll, attenuated towards the point, mid like voice is heard as if directing their 
rather obtuse at its extremity; tip* mail- advance, wlien tbc.flock is far above the* 
dibit's are suhcqual, with vertical margins, clouds, and entirely out of sight. To this 
the upper being convex, with a wide fur- call-note of the leader the flock frequently 
row on each side at the lia.se, which lie- respond by a united ckqigor, which, heard 
comes obliterated before loaclung the at such a distance, does not produce an 
middle of the billy The nostrils are situ- unpleasing effect. From the sagacity 
ated in these furrows, and are medial- with which these birds vary their flight,' • 
concave, elliptical, pervious, and closed according to the states of the atmosphere, 
posteriorly b\ a membrane. The tongue they have, from the earliest ages, been 
is fleshy, broad and acute r The ophthal- regarded as indicators of events ; and their 
mie legion and Jom aie fathered, though liiaiuruvres were attentively watched by 
the head is generafhijfbald, rough, and the augurs and aruspices — a circumstance 
sometimes crested. body is cylin- which, together with their general harm- , 

di ical, having long amnstoiit feet. The lessness and a])par(*ut gravity of demeanor, 
naked space above tlie tarsus is extensive, » led to thrir being held in a sort of vene- 
and the latter ia inorj thou twice as long ration, even by some civilizeij nations, 
as the middle toe. ,4 ne toes are of mod- When obliged to take w'mg from the 
erate li*ngth, eove/fd with sruU'U<E, x or ground, c ram’s nso with considerable dif- 
tunull plates, and submargined ; a nidi- Acuity, striking quickly with their wings, 
mental membrane connects the outer one ' ryul trailing their feet along and near- the 
at base ; the inner is free ; the bind toe is ground, until they have gained a sufficient 1 . 
shorter than a joint of the middle one, and elevation to commence wheeling in cir- 
is articulated wi!h the tarsus, elevated cles, which grow wider and wider, until 
from the groif nd ; the nails are tile-shaped, they, have soared to the highest regions of 
falculafc, and obtuse; tlyt; middle one lias tip; nil. When their flight is high und ‘ 
irs rutting edge entire ; th£* hnld nail is silent, it is regarded as an indication of f 
the JcJlgest ; the, wings are moderate, with ♦continued fine wehther ; they fly low and ' 
the first and fifth primaries suliequal ; the are noisy in cloudy, wet of stormy weatlier.' 

S ^is short, imd eon.sistH of twelve leathers. Against approaching storms, the cranes, t 
esc birds an* generally of considerable like various other birds of lofty flight, •, 
size, and remarkable for tlieir long necks readily guard, by ascending ebove tli# 
vol. iii. 512 
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level of the clouds, and the atmospheric 
Currents which bear them ; and this indi- 
cation of tm Approaching gust is not lost 
sight of by Virgil 

“ Ntyunmm lmprudentibus imbor 

Obfiut . aut mum suigentcm vallibus unis 
Acna* fueerc crucs ; aut burula/’ &c. 

, Georg.' I., 373—5. 

When a flock of cranes is engaged in 
feeding, or while it is at rest, when the 
birds sleep standing on one foot, with the 
head under the wing, qne of the number 
sicts sis sentinel, and keeps a vigilant 
watch, alarming the whole if any enemy 
approach or the slightest danger threaten. 
Two species of this genus are known to 
inhabit the U. States — the whooping crane 
( Q. Americana) and the brown or sand- 
hill crane ( G. Canadensis , Bonap.) The 
first named derive their trivial appellation 
■from their loud, clear, piercing cry, which 
may be heard at the distance of two miles. 
If w ounded, they attack the sportsman or 
his dog with great spirit, anil are said 'to 
diave occasionally driven their long, point- 
ed bill through tlie hand of a man. Wil- 
son states that, during winter, they are 
frequently seen in the low grounds and 
rice plantations of the Southern States, 
seeking for grain and insects. He met 
with a liumlnr of thim, on the 1 Oth of 
February, near Waccauiau river in South 
Carolina, and saw* another flock near 
Louisville, Ky., about the 20th of March. 
They are very shy.aml vigilant, and, con- 
sequently, shot with difficulty. They 
'ometimes rise spirally in the air to a vast 
height, their mingled screams resembling 
the full eiy of a pack of hounds, even 
when they qre almost out of sight. They 
are distinguished frpm other cranes by 
the comparative baldness of their heads, 
and by the broad flag of plumage project 
mg over the tail. Their general color is 
pure white. The brow n or bandlnll crane 
is of an ash color, generally, with shades or • 
clouds of pale-brown aiulsky-l >lue : brow n 

j irevails upon the shouldeis and back, 
t is a very stately bird, being above six 
feet long, from the toes to the point of 
the beak, when extended, and its wings’ 
measure eight or nine feet from tip to tip. 
When standing erect, the sandhill crane is 
full five feet high; the tail is quite short, 
but the feathers pendent on each side of 
the rump are very long, of a delicate 
silky softness, and sharp-pointed. The 
crown of the head is hart* of feathers, and* 
of a reddish rose color, but thinly barbed 
with short, stiff, black hair. When the 
wings are moved in flight, their strokes 
are elow^ moderate and regular, and, even 


when at a considerable distance above us, 
we plainly hear the quill-feathers, ag ftieir 
shafts and webs rub upon one another, 
creaking like the joints of a vessel in a 
tempestuous sea (Bartrani). The sand* 
hill crane is common, and breeds in the # 
savannas of Florida. It is also found ill 
various parts of the American states and. 
territories. It is most rare in the middle’ 
portions of the Union. 

Cranjology. (See Phrenology.) 

l^rajvk ; an iron axis with the end lient 
like, an elbow, for the purpose of moving 
a piston, the saw r in a sawmill, &c., caus- 
ing it to rise and fall at every turn ; also for 
turning a grindstone, &c. The common 
crank affords one of the simplest and 
most useful methods for changing circu- 
lar into alternate motion, and vice versa. 
Double and triple cranks an 1 likewise of 
the greatest use for transmitting circular 
motion to a distance. In fact, cranks 
belong to those few simple elements on 
which the most complicated machines 
rest, and which, like the lever, are con- 
stantly employed.’ 

Cranmkr, Thomas, famous fti the Eng- 
lish reformation, during tlie reign of lleniy 
VIII, w as bom in 1481k lie entered us a 
student of Jesus college, Cambridge, in 
15013, took the degree of M. A., obtained 
a fellowship, and, in 1523, was chosen 
reader of theologicaj lectin es in Ins col- 
lege, and examiner of candidates for de- 
grees in divinity. In the course* of con- 
versation' on the then meditated divorce 
of Ilenry .Vll I from his first wile, Catha- 
rine of Arragon, Crannier remarked thal 
the question of its propriety might lie 
better decided by consulting learned di- 
vines and meiLVrs of the universities than 
by mi appeal to *he po|»e. The opinion 
thus delivered JiajT.g lieeii reported to tlie 
king by doctor ltx, liis majesty was high- 
ly delighted wity it, exclaiming, at tlie 
piospe-ct it affoidcd lum of being able to 
remove the ohstu^s to tlie gtatificatiou 

of big passions, “Jy , the man lias 

got the sow by tlie r./hf ear!” Onumicr 
was sent for to court, made a king’s cliap- 
liun, and cpmmanded to write a treatise 
on the subject of the divorce. In 1530, 
he was sent abroad, with others, to collect 
the opinions of the divines and canonists 
of France, Italy und Gerinuny, on the 
vulidity of the king’s marriage. At Rome, 
he prcsented 1 ’his treatise to the pojje, ajyi 
afterwards proceeded to Germany, 1 , /here 
he obtained lor his opinions tlie sanction 
of a great number ,of German divines gnd 
civilians, and formed such intimate con- 
nexions with the rising purty of the Prot- 
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rgtants, al probably influenced greatly his confession, yd ws of chaBtity and 1 the necesf* ‘ 
future conduct. He also contracted mar- aity of private masses. Cranmer oppos- 
riage, 'Though in holy orders, with the cd, as Jong as he dared, this enactment; 
niece of doctor Osiander, a famous Protes- but, finding his efforts vain, he gave way, 
tant divine. Cranmer was employed by fend sent his own wife back to her friends 
the king to conclude a commercial treaty in Germany. He subsequently succeeded 
*» between, England and the Netherlands ; in carrying some points in favor of further 
after which lie was ordered home, to take reformation ; and, in 1540, lie published a 1 
.possession of the .metropolitan see of Can- work for popular use, chiefly of his owii , 
icrbury. He hesitated to accept of this composition, entitled the hfecessaty Eru- 
dignity, professing to be scrupulous about dityin of a Christian Man. On the death 
appljing to the pope for tlie bijlls neeessa- of Henry, in 1540 — the archbishop was ■ 
ry for his consecration. This difficulty left one of the executors of his will, and . 
wa^ obviated by a vague .and secret prot- memlier of tlie regency appointed to gov- 
•■station, which can be justified only on ‘ cm die kingdom during the minority of 
the Jesuitical principle of the lawfulness Edward yi. lie united his interest with 
of mental reservations or virtual falsehoods, that of the earl of Hertford, afterwards 
The application being therefore made in duke of Somerset, and proceeded to' mod- 
thc usual manner to the court of Rome, cl the church of England according to the 
ihc pall and hulls were sent. Soon after, notions of Zuinglius, rtither than those of 
lie set the papal authority at defiance, by Luther. By liis instrumentality, the litur- 
pronounring sentence of divorce between gy was drawn up and established by act % 
llenry and Catharine, and confirming the of parliament, and articles of ‘religion 
king’* marriage with Anno Boleyn. The were compiled, the validity of which was * 
pope threatened excommunication, and enforced by royal authority, and for which o 
an act of parliament was immediately infallibility was claimed. Under Crah- * 
passed for abolishing the pope’s suprema-: mer’s ecclesiastical government, Joan Bo^ * 
cy, and declaring tlie king cliief head of clier and George van Paris were burnt as 
the church of England. Tlie archbishop heretics ; and the fate of the former is J 
employed all his influence in forwarding rendered peculiarly striking by tlie fiict 
such measures as might give permanence that the primate, by his spiritual authority 
to the reformation. The Bible was tiaiLv and pressing importunity, constrained the 
lated mtj English, and diaporsiuPamong young king to sign the death warrant for 
ihe people ; the monastic institutions were the auto-dwje of the unhappy criminal, 
suppressed ; the superstitious observances which he would not do till he had disbur- 
conuected with them were abolished ; and deued his own conscience, by telling the 
provision was made tor the instruction of, archbishop that, if the deed were sinful, he 
all ranks in the principles •ftho prevailing should answer for it to God. The exclu- 
partv. In IffcW, the casuistry pi Cranmer sion of the princess Mary from tlie crown, 
was' a second time cm rted to gratify the by tlie will of her brother, was a measure 
base passions of bis tyrannkal sovereign, in winch Cranmer joined the partisans of 
When Anne Boleyn wg^ncstincd to lose lady Jane Grey, apparently in opposition 
her reputation and that the king to Ins own judgment. With others who 

might take another con?l|Ft, it was deter- had been most active m her elevation, he 
mined also to bastardize 1 lr issue ; and the was bent to the Tower on the accession 
archbishop meanly stooged to pronounce of Mary. That princess had personal 
a sentence of divorce, op the plea that the obligations to Crannier, who is said to 
queen hud confessed # o liim her having have preserved her from tlie angjtr of her 
been contracted to lord Percy, before her father, which menaced her with destruc- 
mnrriage with the^tmg. The compli- turn, for her pertinacious adherence to, the 
anecs of the primate sen ed to ensure him ' Catholic faith ; but she could not forget or > 
the gratitude of Henry, though he was fcfrgivc the disgrace of her mother and 
obliged to make some important sacrifices herself, in effecting which, the archbishop 
to royal prejudice, which wus strongly in had been so important an agent; he was 
favor of the ancient faith, where that did therefore destined to become the victim 
not lend to curb die king’s owft passions of popish ascendency. He was tried be- , 
or prerogatives. In 153£> ’Wffts f«ssed an fore commissioners sent from Rome, on’ 
acxof^Mirlianient, c Ailed the bloody ad , tlie charges of blasphemy, perjury, incon- 
coii(|Jmriing to death all who supported tinpnee an4 heresy, and cited to appear 
the nght of marriage of priests, and com- within 80 days at Rome, to deliver, in 
muftion of both kinds to the laity, and person, his vindication to the pope. To 
who opposed tran substantiation, auricular comply with this mandate was iijpossible, , 
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, as ha was' detained in prison ; nevertheless where he behaved with the*, resoli tion of 
he Mas declared contumacious for not a martyr, keeping his right hand, vfi\h 
making his appearance, and sentenced to whicn he had signed his recantation, e\- 
. be denuded and deprived of office. After tended in the flames, that it might be con- 
this, nattering promises were made, which ’ ' sumed tiefore tins n*st of }iis liody, exclaim- 
•* induced him to sign u recantation of liis ing, from time to tune, “That unworthy, 
alleged errors, and Ihjcoiuc, in fact, a hand !” Ho was executed March SB, 
Catholic convert. The triumph of his 1555—0. The fate of* ('runnier ha* shed 
; f nemies' w r as now complete, and nothing a false lustro over his character, and pro- 
was wanting ^ut the sacrifice of their cured hjm the reputation of a Proliant 
abused and aegraded victim. O\fo**d martyr, while he was, in reality, the \ ic- 
w r us the scene .of hi% execution ; but, to tin^of party niuhee and personal re venire. 
,i make the tragedy * more impressive, he Successively a Catholic, a Lutheran,’ a 
was placed on a scaffold in St. M.-iry's Zuingliun, a defender oftransiibstanliation, 
church, the day lie was to suffer, there to and then a persecutor of those who !>»*- 
listen to a declaration of his lhults and Jievod that doctrine, the soundness, if nor 
heresies, his extorted penitence, and the the sincerity of lus faith, nm\ huih he 
^ necessity of his expiating, by Ins death, questioned. Even tin* punt) rtf Ins mo- 
errors which Heaven 'alone could pardon, lives, ns a reformer, is mulcted Mime what 
hut which were of tui enormity too por- doubtful, hv the fact of Ins Inning ob- 
tentous to be passed over by an earthly ptined, on very advantageous terms nu- 
~tnbun&l. Those* who planned this pro- mcrous grants of estates which laid he- 
ceedmg accomplished hut half their ol>- longed to suppressed monastmes. His 
ject. Instead of confessing the justness puv ate character, however, v\ as amiable; 
t of his sentence, mid submitting to it m and, whatever ilia) have been lus pnnei- 

‘ * silence, or imploring mercy, lie calmly pics, no doubts can exist as to the eminence 
acknowledged tlirti the fear of death had* bf his talents. He* continued favor with 

1 made him lielie his conscience*; and do- the capricious ilcniv is a decisive proof 
dared that nothing could afford him' eon- of his mental supenoi itv . lie steadily pur- 
solution but' the prosjieet of extenuating sued lus grand object, the independence 
his guilt by encountering, as a Protestant of the English church, to ihe cstablish- 
penitent, with lirmness and resignation, meut of which lie contributed far bevond 
the fiery torments which avVaited linn, any utliT'r individual. 

He was immediately hurried to the stake, ° 


Note to the Article Colombia, in th'j T olinne. 

According to our promise in that article, we give here the pnneipal facts which 
have occurred in Colombia since the article went to pres* though then* is no pros- 
pect of a speed) establishment of traiiqiullit) m that couim^j In the month of Jan- 
uaiy, 1830, Venezuela dcchuncd herself independent of Coloring) at the instigation of 
general Paez. Skim#* accounts say lie compelled the Venezuelans to take tins step. 
Bolivar, about the same* tune, solemn!) declared, at Bogota Jcvcr) imputation against 
linn as aiinmg at u crown 1o he false. A convention is now assembled for tin* purpose 
of preparing u new constitution for Colombia. The charade / of the projected < on- 
stitution, accoiding to the accounts w Inch have been recoil ed, is ruite liberal. Whether 
it is adapted to the state of the country, is anothefr consideration. Bolivar is said to be 
sinking in ]M)pularity. He refin'd in February temporarily from ihe government, mr 
account of ill health. It is reported thaj Paez is using forcible menus to compel the 
Venezuchans to remain separate lrom Colombia, with which they are disposed to unite 
under a federal government. 
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